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Functions of the Department of Labour 

» . The Department ‘of Labour of et | has Tibousoned for ory toues ene ‘as the agency 
of the Federal Government charged with the administration of labour legislation. During 
the present war the Department’s activities | have been. widely expanded. ‘The functions of 
the principal branches of the Department and. agencies associated with it are: aye CC Sa 





Indusirial Rélations._Under the direction of the Wartime Labour Relations Board a 
(National), the. Industrial Relations Branch is charged with) the’ administration of the Ke 
Wartime. Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, which provide for the certification of, a 
employees’ bargaining representation and the establishment of Boards of Conciliation for the Aes 
settlement of disputes. : 
Cat & Vey Branch ‘ ‘also. administers tHe’ Gon ditation and Eevous Roe Chap. 110, RSC, 1927, 
which empowers the. /Minister of Labour to inquire into the causes and circumstances. ofa 
dispute and take meagures considered expedient to effect a settlement. For the purpose 0 
administering, the Act, -the Department maintains a staff of Industrial Relations Officers at 
Vancouver, Wintlipes, ‘Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, FoMoricton; and Sydney, The: office of the — 
Director of Industrial Relations is located in Ottawa. geeo | 
The administration of the Fair Wages and Hours” of Tdjaun Act, 1935, and Order bie Ne 
Council P.C. 7679 governing thé application of minimum rates of pay to all employees of \ 
. Government: contractors and i teen: are also administered Pye the erahvaie cep Relationg 6.30.3 

Branch: © u \ | aN ba Ba 
oF dea Aha! } ; II 


Wartime Kohcue Relations’ De aa ent — Board, rouether with Provineid i 














Labour Relations Boards, admini 


Statistics and Research.—] 
employment, wages, hours, prices, 
industrial agreements, also. of re] 
commerce and the professions: t] 
industrial relations, labour condit 
information on these subjects.’ 


Tahour Gazette.—The rune 


elations: Regulations, PC. 1003., 


und publication. of ie atictios of 
‘k-outs, industrial accidents and 
and organization in industry, 
and research work bearing on 
the publication of | bulletins of 
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the labour-industrial situation thi 


Cabsdian Noeational Train s carried on under Dominion- 
Provincial co-operation include: es mbers of the Armed Boreas 7 
training of apprentices ; retraini C om employment; traiming OE sg eY 
foremen and supervisors; training aan propre and-assistance to students. a a 





‘Dominion Government ‘Ayunities: The rinietontion of the Government. Annuities | 
Act, Chap. 0/486) 1927; whereby provision may be made for old age by the purchase of | 
- annuities by ee or associations on behalf of their: DDE or r by Cael lass on beha 
of their employees. a ie Oe ee ee ‘4 ; 

CSG ane ien Thelisues Honiniesnrhe Gaemtsiee: administers the Unemploy. 4, 
ment Insurance Act, 1940, which provides, for a national unemployment insurance system“ | 
and employment service. The employment service. now Peons as the field organization ay 
of National Selective Service. re us 
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- National War Labour Board. relay ie inbunal with its regional divisions adniinisters the :, vs 
Government's wartime wages policy as set forth in Order in Council PC. R284 as amended. 
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National Selective Serviee.—This. body administers the Government's Ecvuge program, ¢ 










Wartime Bureau ‘of. Technical Personnel. aie bureau ‘organizes ‘the placement, of i 
scientific and technical engineering personne) | for war industries and. the government service. 


Industrial ‘Production Co-operation. Board. Sabon’ the: formation of labour. 
management production committees in ening, Industry through the use of a field’ staff 
and informational material. | Na 
nG 


| Library.—The maintenance ne a, brary of f publications on 2 labour and economic subjects. 


"International Labour Organization. (Leagae’ of Navione) <The collection. and iene y 
“mission of information in’ connection with the work of the International Labour: Conference 
‘and Office, including related correspondence with Federal. fee Eeoymeiat Government Departs | 
ments and with i elie of CHIPOx ers and employees | 
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i = . for earlier years are available at $2 each. . if 
ey, Annual Report of the Department of Labour— Reports on Labour-Management Production 
| _ An outline of the Activities of the Department aire the Committees. 4 ees 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1945. Price, 25 centa Partners in aerate aS he 
iss Victory in the Making. t 
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1942, 1943, and 1944 reports, 25 cents amet oeslisiarce 
Labour Legislatien as Existing in Canada en’ Bulletins of Industrial Relations Series— Meeshus 
December 31, 1937. Price, 10 cents each. We fea 
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- Twenty-sixth Session of Tntermationsl Labour Conference, 
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and Discussion. ‘ 

No. 9—Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1— 
Report of Proceedings of Board from Oct. 1, 1923, to 
September 30, 1927. : ah 

Nos. 10, 12-16—Reports of Proceedings three-year periods- 
1927-1945. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 


A comparison of provincial laws. August, 1946 (Mimeo- 
graphed.) FRE oN APPLICATION. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages 
and Workmen’s Compensation. 

August 1946. (Mimeographed.) F Reg on APPLICATION. 


Legislation Concerning the Employment of 
Women—Provincial Laws. 
July, 1945. (Mimeographed.) Frez on Appuicarion. 


Combines Investigation Act— 
Reports on alleged combines in the following industries: 
Distribution of Fruit and Vegetables in Western Canada, 
1925. 20 cents. 
Marketing of New Brunswick Potatoes, 1925. 20 cents. 
Manufacture and Sale of Bread in Montreal, 1926. 10 


cents. 

Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables Produced in 
Ontario, 1926. 15 cents. 

Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Manufacturers (re 
Satie! Medicines and Toilet Articles), 1926. 10 
cen 


Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1927. 10 cents. 

Amalgamated Builders’ Council and Related Organiza- 
tions, Ontario, 1929. 25 cents. i 

Electrical Estimators’ Association, Toronto, 1930. 25 


cents. 

Bread-Baking Industry in Canada, 1931. 25 cents. 

Motion Picture Industry in Canada, 1931. 6&0 cents. 

Tobacco Manufacturers and other buyers of raw leaf 
tobacco, Ontario, 1933. 25 cents. 

Importation and Distribution of British Anthracite Coal 
in Canada, 1933. 25 cents. 

Anthracite Coal, 1937. 25 cents. 

Distribution of Tobacco Products in Alberta and else- 
where in Canada, 1938. 25 cents. 

Manufacture and Sale of Paperboard Shipping Containers 
and Related Products, 1939. 25 cents. 

Wholesalers and Shippers of Fruits and Vegetables in 
Western Canada, 1939. 25 cents. 
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Annual Report of the Department of Labour— 


An outline of the Activities of the Department during the 
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Free on APPLICATION. 
Proceedings of National Joint Conference of the 
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February, 1946. Reprinted from the Lasour Gazerts, 
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at Ottawa, February 21-22, 1921. : 
No. 3—Joint Conference of the Building and Construction 

Industries in Canada, held at Ottawa, May 3-6, 1921. 

No. 5—Canada and the International Labour Conference. 

No. 7—Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1— 
Report of Proceedings of Board from Sept. 1, 1920, to 
Sept. 30, 1923. i ' 

No. 8—National Conference regarding Winter Employ- 
ment in Canada, Sept. 3-4, 1924—Report of Proceedings 
and Discussion. : 

No. 9—Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1— 
Report of Proceedings of Board from Oct. 1, 1923, to 
September 30, 1927. i 4 

Nos. 10, 12-16—Reports of Proceedings three-year periods- 
1927-1945. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada— 


A comparison of provincial laws. August, 1946 (Mimeo- 
graphed.) Fre on APPLICATION. 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Chiid 
Labour, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages 
and Workmen’s Compensation. 

August 1946. (Mimeographed.) Free on AppLicaTION. 


Legislation Concerning the Employment of 
Women—Provincial Laws. 
July, 1945. (Mimeographed.) Frm on APPLICATION. 


Combines Investigation Act— 
Reports on alleged combines in the following industries: 
Distribution of Fruit and Vegetables in Western Canada, 
1925. 20 cents. 
Marketing of New Brunswick Potatoes, 1925. 20 cents. 
Manufacture and Sale of Bread in Montreal, 1926. 10 


cents. 

. Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables Produced in 
Ontario, 1926. 15 cents. 

Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Manufacturers (re 
Proprietary Medicines and Toilet Articles), 1926. 10 
cents. 

Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1927. 10 cents. 

Amalgamated Builders’ Council and Related Organiza- 
tions, Ontario, 1929. 25 cents. 

Electrical Estimators’ Association, Toronto, 1930. 25 


cents. 

Bread-Baking Industry in Canada, 1931. 25 cents. 

Motion Picture Industry in Canada, 1931. 50 cents. 

Tobacco Manufacturers and other buyers of raw leaf 
tobacco, Ontario, 1933. 25 cents. 

Importation and Distribution of British Anthracite Coal 
in Canada, 1933. 25 cents. 

Anthracite Coal, 1937. 25 centa. 

Distribution of Tobacco Producta in Alberta and else- 
where in Canada, 1938. 25 cents. 

Manufacture and Sale of Paperboard Shipping Containers 
and Related Products, 1939. 25 cents. 

Wholesalers and Shippers of Fruits and Vegetables in 
Western Canada, 1939. 25 cents. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


A Bill to amend the Com- 
bines Investigation Act was 
introduced in the House of 
Commons on June 5 by 
the Minister of Justice. 
The amendments proposed 


Administration 


Investigation 


Act 


give legislative effect to a transfer of the 


administration of the Combines Investigation 
Minister of Labour to the 
Minister of Justice (L.G. Nov., 1945, p. 1606), 
and provide for modifying in some respects 
the procedure to be followed in dealing with 
alleged violations of the Act. 

Proposed additions to the Act include pro- 
vision for investigation of complaints alleging 
breaches of sections 498 and 498A of the 
Code, which concerns offences 
similar to those covered by the Combines 
Investigation Act, and remedial powers which 


- would be available to the Exchequer Court 


of Canada to prevent uses of patents or trade 
marks to limit production unduly or to re- 
strain or injure trade. 

The Minister of Justice, referring in the 
House of Commons to the intention of the 
government to recommend to Parliament sub- 


stantial implementing of the recommendations 
- made in the report ‘“‘Canada and International 


Cartels” (L.G., Nov., 1945, pp. 1614-1620), 


said the Bill shad been designed for that 
- purpose. 


When wartime price and supply 


controls exercised by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board and by Controllers under the 


Minister of Munitions and Supply are re- 


moved, he said, there would be opportunity 


for combinations which might be harmful to 
_ the public.~ For that reason the facilities of 


855 
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the Combines Investigation Commission were 
being put into shape to deal with the shee 
ation. 

When in 1943, under au- 
thority of the National 
Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations, men were com- 


Group insurance 
and medical 
benefits scheme 
discontinued 

priority industry, 
the most intricate problems involved in their 
transfer was the continuation of group in- 
surance and medical benefits. 

When compulsory transfers were found 
necessary it was recognized that any loss of 
economic social security by the employee 
would not only be unfair, but it would have 


a very disturbing effect upon the man trans-— 
ferred and his dependents, and in such cir-. 


cumstances individual and community 


morale might suffer. 


To avoid any such aftermath the officials 


of the Department of Labour, in co-operation 
with the Federal Department of Insurance 
and the Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ 
Association, evolved a comprehensive scheme 
for the protection of the employee | ah 
1945, p. 525). 


The Regulations provided that any em- mE 4 
ployee, directed by the Department of Labour 
to transfer, who was contributing to a group ~ 


insurance or a medical benefit program, 
could elect to continue such a scheme under. 
the new employer. A clearing house was set 
up in Montreal and the success of the Regu- 
lations ig evidenced by the fact that in not 
one case of the 550 insured men transferred 


by the Department did an eligible employee — 


pulsorily transferred tohigh 
one of. 
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od Ne - 


gee any Mi the Gcaente he had previously 
_ enjoyed. — In most companies, the men re- 
” sponded one hundred per cent to the con- 


tinued protection afforded and continued to 
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~ belong to the same benefit plan even though 
they had been moved to different localities 
_ and different employers. 


When the manpower problem eased those 
affected by the compulsory transfer order 


gould elect to return to their previous em- 


ployment or remain with the new employer. 
_ Although complete statistics are not available, 
officials of the Labour Department state that 
most of the men returned to their old jobs 
when given the opportunity to do so. 

It is now felt that the wartime situation 


has re-adjusted to the point where the special 





- wage-earners 


arrangements on insurance and medical bene- 
fits are no longer needed. Accordingly a recent 
amendment to the National Selective Service 
Civilian Regulations revokes that part of the 
Regulations providing for carrying on of 


- these schemes by transferred employees already 


covered by group insurance or medical 


benefits (P.C. 1878, May 10, 1946). 


Average annual earnings of 
male. wage-earners in all 
industries in Canada were 
at 1941 Census $993 during the 12 months 

~ ended June 2, 1941, and 
‘those of female wage-carners $490, according 
to a bulletin issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics giving final figures on the earn- 
ings of gainfully employed persons by industry 
groups and sex, as recorded at the 1941 


Earnings of 


Census. Male wage-earners totalled 2,117,357 


and female wage-earners 699,441, the former 
being employed an average of 41-31 weeks 


during the 12 months and the latter am average 
oe we 40-67 weeks. 


A wage-earner in the census is defined as 
a. gainfully-occupied person who works for 


ene salary, wages, Commission, or on a piece-rate 


basis of payment, whether he be a day 
labourer or the general manager of a bank. 


Deductions from pay for such purposes as 
pension schemes, taxes, war savings certificates 


and insurance are included in the earnings, 


‘but income from pensions, investments, work- 


men’s compensation, relief and other sources 
of this kind are excluded. 

_ Among industry groups, the highest average 
earnings for males were recorded in, finance 
and insurance at $1,657 a year. The figure 
ae women in this group was $751. Lowest 


i annual earnings for males was in agriculture 


at $298, in which the average for women was 


* $2383. In connection with these figures, how- 
- ever, it is to be noted that the money value 
of room and board is not counted in the earn- 
-. ings recorded in the census. 


Indicative of the 
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‘seasonal nature of employment in agriculture, — 
the average weeks worked was recorded at — 


35:42 and 28-97. for men and | women, 
respectively. 

Second highest annual earnings Gor men was 
$1,588 in business, in which the average for 
women was $758, followed by the electricity, 
gas and water group at $1,436 for males and 
$892 for female wage-earners, the 
figure recorded for the latter. In the public 
services, average earnings of males were 
$1,352 and of females $784, while for profes- 
sional services the figures were $1,249 and 
$659. 

Average earnings in manufacturing in- 
dustries as a whole were $1,075 and $532 for 
male and female workers, respectively, with 
the highest average for males in non-ferrous 
metals at $1,253 and the highest female in 
non-metallic minerals at $638 a year. 

Figures for other groups were: forestry, 
fishing and trapping, $522 for males and $441 
for females; mining and quarrying, $1,215 
and $833; construction, $737 and $690; trans- 
portation, including pomnuneniens $1,204 
and $755; trade (retail and wholesale), $1,085 
and $555. 


The accompanying table 
Employment gives the latest statistics 
and industrial available reflecting indus- — 
Statistics trial activity in Canada, for 


-certain months in the cur- | 
rent year, as compared with the corresponding — 


period in 1945. 


The index of industrial employment, pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


highest — 


rose from 168-9 in April to 169-2 in May. The ms S 


cost-of-living index advanced to 123-6, the. 
highest level reached in many years. A 
decline of 8:5 points in the physical volume 
of business during the month was recorded, 
the index being 184:3 in May, 1946 as com-_ 
pared with 192-8 in the previous month. ee 
Employment and earnings—The trend. of 
employment continued generally upward at 
the beginning of May, although the expansion 
was on a smaller scale than that indicated at 
April 1. The increase took place among male 
employees; 
noted in the total number of women in record- 
ed employment. In the latest survey of 
employment and payrolls the Dominion Bur-— 
eau of Statistics tabulated reports from 15,867 


establishments with a combined. working force ie 


of 1,728,735 at May 1. This number exceeded — 
by 3,262 the staffs reported by the same firms 
at the beginning of April. The gain registered 
was seasonal according to pre-war experience | 
and was substantially below the usual increase 
at May 1 in the period since 1920. At May 1 
since 1920 the movement has been upward — 
except for the last three years when dealers 


a further slight falling-off was — 
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STATISTICS REFLECTIN G INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


- Nore.—Official statistics except where noted. Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included 
in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1946 1945 
Classification 
° June May April June May April 
“a Employment— : 
‘ Mex Lies oe im mene Se Aer ha Boats ead slats 169-2 168-9 175-3 175-5 176-9 
‘ Applications for employment?. No.|............-- 6,152 5, 921 7,990 7,261 7, 863 
a Vacancies notified?............ INOUE aI See ent 7,077 6, 786 7,908 7,958 10, 059 
~~ — ~ Placements effected?.......... IN OUAS Eee Geren ce 3,191 2,929 5, 064 5,101 5, 586, 
f Unemployment insurance claims 
Bec NOE eee cle aes 34,777 35, 781 10, 857 8, 825 8, 4380 
| Unemployment in trade unions %|..............]e cece ceeeeeees Des | a Dae Bile MORN nly Vad rae a 0-7 
Earnings and Hours— 
. Index, aggregate weekly payrolls*.|.............. 137-6 139-1 143-3 145-4 144-1 
\ _ Per capita weekly earnings..... bP AA eT SSI NN Sa 32-06 32-48 32-10 32-55 32-00 
Average hourly earnings..... Gents ye aa ae 68-9 68-4 70-3 70°5 70-4 
_ Average hours worked per week..|.............. 43-0 44.4 44.3 45-5 43-6 
Re Prices— 
d Perav\nolesale-Indexr ee ok cue [ee vce ole Perens 108-6 108-2 104-0 103-6 103-3 
F Cost-of-living index!..... 123-6 122-0 120-8 119-6 119-0 118-7 
_ Physical Volume of Business— 
vite RRGIICTSCANGOXS ears Sse Feral oc la ne toheaiet oe slb-4 184-3 192-8 219-5 218-6 232-2 
dndustrial proguction*: 6... dae. oc| sects uc cee des 189-6 197-9 236-2 238-0 252-2 
Mineral sproduetion... .c.ccsc os acs] aos Wave dloeae. 155-8 142-0 174-6 188-9 188-2 
sata INSU OL UTLINE Pel ave ok ere os bos cata| Wao e sareedvutoaua alone 186-9 189-9 252-5 256-1 271-1 
DOMETEUNEHION Hin sa hee oes yo bese aes tniatbal Se einears 302-6 426-3 203-6 160-0 211-3 
PME CLIIC POWELL. .5c0 hc cs vcr etielecs| sears ce wwe clas 166-5 164-1 164-4 165-4 165-5 
HDISLEMO MON See aloha Seo ea cM iUs.c Be ale ae sie 173-4 182-3 191-0 178-6 190-7 
CGABIGACET ES ya ys Seen ly ees ale Saye ET na 148-4 143-9 156-0 153-5 148-7 
sPOnstearried ATelgh tenes. cure deles soe ics ee ves 184-4 187-9 235-0 221-4 215-3 
MEMEMAOLLSR RS CO His once ie cde estore om Wiec O alea aaudie’s 157-2 186-3 163-0 145-2 162-4 
TKDE GR nee cis NG cise sce oa ietdle ia wire sav oc ees 195-6 206-6 353-8 330-6 381-4 
Retail sales, unadjusted.........J.............. 216-9 212-0 196-8 182-0 174-6 
Retail sales, adjusted’...........].............. 208-2 211-6 184-4 175-9 179-7 
BVO lenale Ssalear ss oe ee hols oe otk a ste anlnen 260-1 238-3 206-9 205-9 197-3 
Other Business Indicators— 
~Common stocks, index‘..... Seca 7123-3 124-4 125-1 102-5 97-2 94-2 
tPreferred stocks, indext:is. 26.04 2d... Pe 159-7 157-8 137-2 132-4 130-3 
Bond yields, Dominion, index. . 184-4 85-1 84:3 95-6 96-0 96-0 
<< Trade, external, excluding gold. $ |...........:.. 363,034,000} 341,028,000) 473,624,000} 462,568,000} 451,938,000 
Imports, excluding DOLCE aes bs Ree Anne an 164,197,000} 160,765,000 146, 479, 000 143, 844,000} 183,827,000 
a Exports, excluding gold......... be ee Ue ate a 196,978,000} 178,488,000]) 322,846,000} 315,192,000} 312,323,000 
A Bank debits to individual ee 
eo og BECOMMUS OM RE th lar o eee GL abated tentacle 6,115, 643,000} 5,774, 660, 000]] 6,085, 574,000} 6, 893,992,000) 4,855, 105, 000 
Bank notes in circulation®....... SE ise cee pera ne EEG ek SE. 984,000,000) 970,200,000] 937,200,000} 952,600,000 
Bank deposits in savings....... SSE tsa Meehan, 3,305, 702,000} 3, 237, 508, 000}) 2, 645, 537,000] 2,562, 900,000) 2, 734, 670, 000 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 1,140,356, 000} 1,113,796, 000} 1,109, 492, 000] 1,249, 150,000) 1,022, 511, 000 
Railways— 
y Car loadings, rev. freight cars’. . 280,130 262, 640 260, 244 296, 762 272, 908 280, 944 
iy Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues......... SS ge Un cat Cd A 27,804,000)" 35,399,000 33, 270, 000 31, 715, 000 
OMOPAUUGETPENBOSEScas ce Lee Re ee GL Oe neeeds 2 bcielete 3 23,291,000 36, 843, 000 26, 495, 000 24, 524, 000 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Mase trate canningsn.. oc. bose Slee fc cds: 22,589,000 22,548, 000 28,073, 000 26, 622, 000 26, 400, 000 
operating expenses, all lines. $ |.............. 21,540,000 21, 346, 000 23,921,000] 23, 086, 000 23,386, 000 
Steam railways, revenue freight ; 
SUP UEC TTT CE NG Ne Piety aed Aa al I el Os TL a 4,155,976, 000)! 5, 918, 514, 000} 5, 739, 488,000} 5,367, 901,000 
Building ERUAILS TS bes sieves Foss + Sal REET Ta Lee 45, 324, 000 55, 403, 000 19, 574, 000 17, 860, 000 17, 850, 000 
Contracts awarded............. pS es le phe eA ga 82,199,000 75, 919, 000 58, 875, 000 38, 271, 000 34, 296, 000 
Mineral production— 
mi PIS ALONE series oben ols ose tons ene eet eaecey 159,101 142, 240 159, 046 155, 574 156, 070 
; Steel ingots and castings....tons|.............. 259 , 626 247,519 257,115 267, 648 274, 213 
3 Merro-alloya.. ero. oS ODS | Oc way ore 14,004 13, 083 18, 473 19, 883 18,350 
MOU Tote oie paces ws « ob ini Za Nal Mahdlce een csi dame Oia ay 238,216 212,163 217, 556 228, 737° > 
BRR Naceerte a ihe La ia cha: slave's, 6,522 TiO ATS] IA a uPA SET IA A A 1,364,000 1,271,000 1,172,000 1,321, 000 
MOO BD OR sa rises sissies as dein a gules LSS AE RAM EE Nene, AME RENT Sei 31, 887, 000 44,380, 000 41,166,000 42,954, 000 
INTO ROLMAGR Vis SS) Wile a ustiaisacks 5 1 oN face th he Hed A 18, 480, 000 22, 644, 000 23, 484 000 21, 661, 000 
JE CEE I SAE ert a Pell bean ctb ae ea ee cate aN etree gg ORM ahs 30, 864, 000 25,176, 000 25, 555, 000 28,172,000 
ES Ys ea i a levy Pe ho fags cAI AI beac Bila ep age 41,595,000 43, 469, 000 45, 428, 000 43,386, 000 
7 
Timber scaled in B.C..... BED a Rony 228,427,000] 291,447,000) 297,112,000} 273,788,000} 284,705,000 
PEE LOUNDEOGUCTIONS i s)s.04,.< ee o's DT art eG ec tin Nets 2,344,000 2,217,000 2,134, 000 2,108, 000] © , 126, 000 
Footwear production......... PAATBY eae neue eee 4,103,000 3, 878, 000 3, 287, 000 3,335, 000 3,275, 000 
Output of central electric 
Paw" stations.. Sake se owle}, 3,615,777,000} 3,506, 258, 000} 3, 407, 170, 000} °3, 593, 074, 000} 3, 534, 157,000 
avast ' Sales of life i insurance. steer ia isk chataes oid Faso tt ined Ae LY LO a aa 104, 164, 000 66, 246, 000 62,178, 000 69, 682, 000 
Newsprint production......... CONS eee Lie: 359, 943 337, 862 266, 420 264, 460 245, 480 
 t Week ended June 27, 1946. . 
KER 1 Base 1926=100. * Daily averages. 2 Base June, 1941=100. 4 Base 1935-1939=100. 5 Adjusted, where 


necessary, for seasonal variation. 
ended June 29, 1946, and corresponding previous periods. 
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§ Notes in the hands of the pubiic at the end of the month. 


1 Figures for four weeks — 
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i: Tere atded: Billed on the 1926 average | as 
i 100, the latest index was 169-2 as compared 
‘with 168:9 at April 1, and 175-5 at May 1, 

1945. 


A considerable expansion of employment in 
a manufacturing was recorded for the second 
month in succession. The gain of 6,324 em- 
- ployees was seasonal and although not equal 
to the average increase at the beginning of 
May in the period since 1920, compared fav- 
. vourably with the recessions shown at May 1 
in the last three years. The greatest improve- 
ment in the group at May 1 as compared with 
the previous month took place in iron and 
steel plants which reported an addition of 
2,859 persons. Substantial gains were also 
indicated in animal food, lumber, pulp and 
paper, and electrical apparatus manufacturing. 
- Smaller gains were reported in the remaining 
manufacturing sub-groups with the exception 
of rubber, textile, tobacco and chemical firms 
in which employment was at a lower level. 
Among the non-manufacturing industries, 


only logging showed curtailment. A loss in 

coal mining was recorded but metallic and non- 
metallic mining showed greater activity. An 
expansion was indicated in communications at 

May 1 as compared with April 1. Improve- 
ments of a seasonal nature were noted in 

transportation, building and highway work, 
services and trade. 

Although there was an increase in employ- 
ment at May 1, the aggregate weekly salaries 
and wages of $55,412,730 paid at this date were 
1-1 per cent lower than at April 1. The decline 

__was due to time lost during the Easter holidays. 

-- Average weekly wages in recorded employ- 
ment were $32.06 as compared with $32.48 at 
» April 1, and $32.55 at May 1, 1945. In earlier 
years for which data are available, the May 1 
averages were: 1944, $32.26; 1943, $30.59 and 
1942, $28.59. 


_ Prices—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
es 6 cost-of-living index (base 1935-1939=100) 
advanced from 122-0 for May 1 to 123-6 for 
June 1, 1946. The major part of this increase 

was due to the food group which has risen more 
than 43-0 per cent since August, 1939. 


“The most important factor in the June 
ee advance in foods was the general increase of 
\ 2 cents per quart in the retail price of milk 
following removal of the consumer subsidy. 
' The food index for June which rose 4-4 points 
also reflected higher quotations for fresh veg- 
 etables and fruits, eggs and meats. Moderate 
e - increases were recorded in three other group 
“7 indexes: clothing moved from 123-7 to 124-3, 
home furnishings and services from 122-1 to 
122-4, and miscellaneous items from 111-5 to 
112-1. Rentals and fuel and light were un- 
mes meas at 112; 6 and 107-2 respectively. The 
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increase in “thie Be satel hace since 2 Aug- 
ust, 1939, was 22-6 per cent at June 1. = A 
Index of the Physical Volume of Business— 
The index of the physical volume of business 
declined from 192-8 in April to 184:3 in Mi woe 
1946. The index of industrial production 
receded 8-3 points to stand at 189-6. Slight 
improvements were noted in mineral produc- 
tion and electric power while declines were 
indicated in manufacturing and construction, 
in the latter from 426°3 to 302-6 The index — 
of distribution, based upon railway traffic, 
internal and external trade, decreased to 173-4 
in May from 182:°3 in April. An advance wae 
noted in carloadings but there were sub- : 
stantial declines in imports and exports. oa 


Compared with the corresponding period of 
1945, the majority of the major economic fac- 
tors "averaged higher in the first four months 
of 1946. Wholesale prices continued the trend. | 
upward. The index of the physical volume 
of business however was 15:6 per cent lower 
and a decline of 6-2 per cent was noted in the © 
index of general employment. Gold receipts — 
at the Mint rose 11 per cent while coal mining 
showed an increase of 7 per cent. Generally, 
employment in mining averaged higher. : 


The discontinuance of munitions production 
put manufacturing at a lower level in the 
early months of 1946. A recession occurred in 
the meat-packing and dairy industries but — 
expansion was shown in flour of 11 per cent 
in the first quarter and in newsprint produc- ae: 
tion of 29 per cent. The operations of the rail- 
roads were slightly lower in regard to tonnage —S 
carried and number of cars loaded. Very 
marked advance was recorded in the new busi- 
ness obtained by the construction industry; the. 
gain in the value of contracts awarded was 147 
per cent while building permits were three 
times as great as in the first four months of | 
1945. Employment in building construction — 
was about 45 per cent higher. _ ot 
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After a long period of 


Tom Moore, ~ failing health, Tom Moore, 


noted leader one of the most note-— 

of Canadian worthy of Canadia Be h 

labour, dies Labour leaders, died at 

in Ottawa his home in Ottawa on 
July 6. A few years earlier vs 


he had suffered a stroke from which he never - 
fully recovered. During that time he was vA : 
practically in retirement. S 


‘Mr. Moore was born in England in 1878 
and came to Canada in 1909. His first asso- 
ciation with Canadian organized labour began 
shortly after his arrival in the Dominion, when 
he became a member of Local No. 713, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- . 
ers of America, Niagara Falls. — Sai 














: ‘From 1911 to 1918 he served as a 
= organizer of the Brotherhood. In the latter 
year, he was elected President of the Trades 
.: and Labour Congress of Canada at its con- 
-_-vention in Quebec City. He continued as 
bie - President until 1935, when he was appointed 
E - Vice-chairman of the National Employment 
_ and Social Insurance Commission by the 
Dominion Government. In 1938, the Com- 

“mission was disbanded and in 1940 he was 
_. again elected President of the Trades and 
a - Labour Congress, upon the retirement of the 
m, - late P. M. Draper. 


That Mr. Moore’s ability and dence as 


a labour leader extended far beyond. the 


Dominion was shown by his appointment in 
1922 as one of the labour members on the 

- Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office in connection with the League of 
‘Nations at Geneva. His service in that 
capacity brought him recognition as one of 
the “authentic voices” in organized labour 
throughout the world. 


He represented Canadian organized labour 

at a number of other National and Interna- 

_ tional assemblies, notably the Pacific Rela- 
| ‘tions Conference at Kyoto, Japan in 1929, the 
British Commonwealth Labur Conference in 
: . ‘London and the meeting of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions at Amsterdam, 


AN eRe ON Ser en Te 


> «+ Holland. ~ 
a Upon being informed of Mr. Moore’s death 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 


ms Labour paid him the following tribute: 
“The passing of Mr. Tom Moore will, I am 
sure, be deeply regretted generally through- 
out Canada but particularly in the labour 
movement where he was such an outstanding 
_ figure for so many years. 


“To me it means the loss of a close personal 
friend from whose fountain of knowledge of 
labour problems I often drew counsel and 

_ advice. No one has contributed more to the 
“advancement of the cause of labour in Canada 

ean the late Mr. Moore. Coming from the 
ranks of the workers himself he understood 

- their problems. Over the years, he developed 

into a wise, sound reasoning but firm labour 

leader. Early in his career he had won 

___ the respect and confidence of the workers and 

it was not long before he also had the respect 

of the employers. This happy situation enabled 

Mr. Moore to serve well those he represented 

and to contribute much to the general indus- 

trial progress of our country. 


“His election as head of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the succeed- 
ing terms of office which were unanimously 
given to him illustrate how warm a place he 
held in the hearts of his fellow trade unionists. 
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Da cacuabls: Government positions also 


-eame his way through which by his talents and 
labour; and= 7 


hisintimate understanding of 
social questions he was able to render valuable 
services to his country. 


“Everyone who knew Mr. Moore was sorry - 


when he became ill two years ago. Since then 
his health has been poor and he was forced 
into a period of inactivity which I know was 
unwelcome. He had been busy helping others 
all his life and he wished to continue to do so. 
He realized, however, it could not be. 


“In trade union halls across Canada today 
there will be sincere mourning because Mr. 
Moore is dead.” 


‘Having fulfilled its purpose 
of speeding the release of 
members of the Armed 
Forces for essential work 
during the early stages of 
reconversion, the Industrial 


Industrial 
Selection and 
Release Plan 
terminates 


Selection and Release Plan was terminated | 


at the end of May. 


During the operation of the plan, a total of 
42.870 applications were considered and 35,452 
members of the Armed Forces were recom- 
mended for release. By the end of April, 
30,714 individuals had actually been released. 
A certain percentage of those recommended for 
release decided to remain in service and others 
for various reasons could not be spared by 
the Services. 

In announcing the termination of the plan, 
the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, stated that demobilization had now 
reached a point where the plan could no 
longer be of service to the country. 
been designed to speed up the release of ser- 
vice personnel for key positions in industrial 
reorganization and to provide much needed 
essential workers for vital industries such as 
agriculture, lumbering and construction. 


The plan was terminated by the revocation 
on May 31 of two Orders in Council under 


which the plan had operated for approximately - 


the past year, and which had provided for 
an Industrial Selection and Release Board, an 


Industrial Selection and Release Committee, © 


and the Government Services Selection and 
Release Committee. (L.G., 1945, pp. 810, 1077). 


In making the announcement, the Minister 
commended the work of all those concerned 


~with the plan which had completely fulfilled 


the purpose for which it had been designed. 
He recalled that the pressure of work during 
the first few months following the war had 


been tremendous, but that in spite of this no 
serious criticism of the operation of the plan. 


had been made. 


It had . 








Pe ew e. The Wartime Labour Rela- 
_ Wartime Labour tions Board (National) re- 
Relations Board ceived 35 applications for 
eae certification during the 
period from January 1 to 
Oaene. 15, 1946. nn decided on 42 applications 
| in total: 31 certifications for collective bar- 
gaining units were granted, one was referred 
to Provincial Board, six were rejected and four 
were withdrawn. The Board ordered five 
representation votes. 

The Board, ‘since it. became effective on 
March 20, 1944; has received: 357 applications 
~~ of which 335 have been decided and 22 remain 
unresolved as of June 15, 1946. The disposi- 
tions were as follows: 

Certification was granted in 220 cases; ap- 
plications were referred to Provincial Boards 
in 25; 48 applications were rejected and 47 
(were withdrawn. A total of 64 representation 

votes was ordered. 
- The Board dealt with a total of 90 applica- 

- tions for leave to appeal and appeals, since its 

inception, of which 23 were granted, 55 were 

denied and 9 were withdrawn. At the close of 
the period three cases were outstanding. 
Statistics pertaining to the activities of the 

Provincial Wartime Labour Relations Boards 
from January 1 to June 16, 1946, were as 
follows: 546 applications for certification were 
received, of which 378 were granted, 50 re- 
‘ ; _ jected, 49 withdrawn and 181 were pending at 
the close of the period. 

British Columbia and Ontario recorded the 
largest number of applications with 295 and 
128 respectively. 


















Wn daly cle vsev eral 
hundred Canadian public 
servants and _ private 
citizens were awarded 
honours and _ decorations 
by His (Majesty the King, 


-* Labour Dept. 

officials — 

honoured by 

His Majesty 
the King 


for meritorious and dis- 
Eoatished service during the war. ) 
* Among these, officials of the Federal 








CB.E. 





_. ‘Empire, Civil Division) 


ae Pai ibek Mackay MacLean; 


Director of 
Industrial Relations. 
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Companion of the Order of the British 






LOBE te eee | 
(Officer of the Order of the British Empire, i ie 
Civil Division) 


- Robert Fleming Thompson, M-C.; Director : iy 
of Vocational Training. eae 
Paul Goulet; ‘Assistant to Deputy Midi. 


(Appointed official representative of the | 
Department to the Governing Body of ie 
L.L.O., April, 1946.) 
Mrs. Rex Eaton; Associate Director, 
National Selective Service. pe. 
In addition, the following Regional — 


Directors, National Selective Service were 
awarded the M.B.E. (Member of the Order 
of the British Empire, Civil Division). : aes 


George William Ritchie; Ontario Region. — 
(Appointed a member of the Unemployment oe 
Insurance Commission, May, 1946.) ei 

Hector Dupuis; Quebec Region.» : oe 

Hon. Michael Dwyer; Maritimes Region. oy : i, 

Herbert Phillip Crabb; Prairie Region. 8S 

Frederick Smelts; British Columbia Region. 





Among those who were 
awarded honours in the | 
King’s List were leaders of = 
organized labour in Canada. 


Canadian labour 
leaders honoured 
by His Majesty 


the King These, with their titles 
included :— Pe 
CB.E—Commander of the Order of the — 


British Empire: Be 


Percy Robert Bengough, Bo, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. Peak 
Aaron Roland ‘Mosher, president, Canadian a 
Congress of Labour. a 
Alfred Charpentier, president) Canadian dade 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. ines 
James Ward, chairman, General Conference — a 
Committee of Railway Brotherhoods. ‘ en 
Howard B. Chase. oe ae 


O.B.E—Officer of the Can Division of the oe 
British ok 





Most Excellent Order of the ' 
Empire: ay 
Joseph Arthur D’Aoust, vice-president, — 2 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
Gerard Picard, secretary, Canadian and ~ 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. LP cae 
John W. Bruce, general organizer, United 
Association of Plumbers, Steamfitters of 
the United States and Canada. ot Sete oe 
Ernest Ingles, vice-president, International 
- Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. — ee 
Arthur J. Kelly, legislative representative, e 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. = = = 
Fred Molineux, former representative of . 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and iets 
Paperhangers of America. ae 
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- Dept. of Labour 


Mitchell, 
~ MacNamara, 


Retirement of 


Mr. J. Lacelle 





; /MBE—Member as the Ordee: of the pees : 


_ Empire: m 
James A. Whitebone, vice- Caden Trades 
_ and Labour Congress of Canada. 
Birt Showler, vice-president, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 
Carl E. Berg, vice-president, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 
Patrick Conroy, secretary, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. 
Arthur J. Crawford, vice-president, Inter- 


national Association of Sheet Metal 
Workers. 

Joseph Corbett. 

Alfred Farmillo, secretary, ‘Civil Service 


Association of Alberta. 
Gustave Francq, secretary, Quebec Pro- 
-vincial Federation of Labour. 
Arthur ‘Martel, ex-board member, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and: Joiners of 
. America. 
George A. Smith, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
Frank H. Gillespie, general chairman, 
Alberta Region, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees. 
Robert Livett, president, District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America. 
Elroy Robson, vice-president, Canadian 
“Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 


After’ 40 years and 9 
months service in the 
Department of Labour, ‘Mr. 
Joseph H. Lacelle was 
honoured upon the occa- 
sion of his retirement by 
the entire*headquarters staff 
in a formal prosentation on June 26. 

The ‘Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey 
who presided, and Dr. Arthur 
CiM.G., Deputy Miuinister, 


severs historic 
link with 


reviewed ‘Mr. Lacelle’s long and valued asso- 


- ciation with the Department, and his career 


of loyalty and service were commended before 
a staff audience which comprised several with 
whom Mr. Lacelle had been associated for a 
long period as well as many who were com- 
parative “youngsters”, in a tradition of service 


to which he had given such fidelity. 





Mr. Lacelle entered the service of the 
Department on November 6, 1905. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, then Prime Minister, had 


established the Department of Tabour only 
five years before. The present Prime Min- 


ister, Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, was 
‘then Deputy ‘Minister and editor of the 


Lasour Gazette. The ‘Minister of Labour and 
_ Postmaster General was Sir William Mulock. 
It was not until 1908 that a separate portfolio 
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for the Depurtm ort was established with the 
young Deputy Minister, Mr. King, moving 
up to become its ‘Minister. Sa 

The Department of Labour, 
Lacelle joined it, had a total staff of twelve 
as follows: W. L. Mackenzie King, Deputy 
Minister and editor of the Lasour GAZETTE; 
F. Giddens, secretary; R. H. Coates, associate 
editor; V. Dubruille and D. O’Donoghue, fair 
wage officers; F. J. Plant, circulation clerk; 
Harry ‘Andrews, assistant; E. N. Williams, 
supplies clerk; W. W. Edgar, and Miss E. 
Sherman. Mr. Lacelle, coming in as 
messenger, made the twelfth member of the 
new Department. 


Possessed of a keen mind and an excellent. 


memory, Mr. Lacelle was the Department’s 
one-man filing system and had an unerring 
instinct for filing and finding documents. 


He has watched the Department grow from 
those early years when it was only an 
experiment in promoting labour relations to 
its present status covering a wide jurisdic- 
tion in the social, economic and _ industrial 
life of the country. 


Wage rates paid for farm 


help in Canada averaged 
higher at May 15 this year 
than on the corresponding 
date of 1945, according to returns received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from farm 
correspondents in all provinces of the Domin- 
ion. This year’s ad'vance follows upon a similar 
rise last year over the same date of 1944. 


Farm wage 
rates advance 


For all Canada the average rates were $3.25 
per day and $71.36 per month with board as 
compared with $3.04 and $66.88 in 1944, and 
$4.15 per day and $96.27 per month without 
board as against $3.89 and $90.60. These rates, 
the Bureau states, are almost the same as those 
paid last year at August 15, which is usually 
the high point for the year, 
increase by August is thus indicated if crop 
prospects are maintained at anywhere near 
normal. 


The highest wage rates were reported from > fi 
British =. 


the three westernmost provinces. 
Columbia led with rates of $3.80 per day and 


$79.60 per month with board and $4.74 per } 


day and $104.05 without board. For Ontario 
the average rates reported were $3.29 per day 
and $64.80 with board, and’ $4.19 per diay and 
$89 40 without board. For Quebec the rates per 
day were lower than in Ontario at $3.10 with 
board and $3.96 without board, but higher per 
month at $68.94 and $93.96, 


and a further — 





when Mr. Bue ‘ 


respectively. Ne 


Prince Edward Island had the lowest rates at — un 


$2.53 per day andi $55.76 per month with board, — ey 


and $3.28 and $77.37 without board. 


Rotay 





oe Tee: ries per month | with board DY. 


; provinces, with rates for corresponding date of 
1945 in brackets, were: British Columbia, 
$79.60 ($70.15); Alberta, $76.16 ($74.76); Sas- 

 katchewan, $77.24 ($75.92); Manitoba, $68.75 


($70.01); Ontario, $6480 ($59.86); Quebec, 
$68.94 ($59.68); New Brunswick, $76.98 
($75.32); Nova Scotia, $70.39 ($64 07); Prince 


Edward ‘Island, $55.76 ($50.19). 


The dates of their annual 


Dates of conventions have been 
annual labour announced by the three 
conventions major central labour bodies 
- announced of Canada. The Cana- 


dian Congress of Labour 
- will hold its convention at the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto, commencing on September 
_ 238, and continuing until its business is con- 
cluded. The Trades and Labour Congress 
_ will convene in Windsor on September 18, 
and the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour in Quebec from September 16 

_ to September 20. 


Approximately 2,500 western 
farm workers moved to 
Ontario during June and 
early July to help hardt 
pressed Ontario 
with haying and early har- 
Uae operations. Recruited in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba under the Do- 
Nee minion-Provincial Farm Labour Program, the 
men were given free transportation east. 


Western farm 
workers 
assist on 
Ontario farms 





















Workers taking part in the movement will 
‘return to the west during the latter part of 
_ August when a reciprocal movement of eastern 
- workers to the Prairies will take place as 
Tequired: 

A plan to provide facilities 
to the public for the invest- 
ment of savings in govern- 
ment securities during 
peacetime was announced in 
the House of Commons on 
June 21, by the Rt. Hon. J. L. 
ae Ilsley, Minister of Finance. 
A new bond, the Canada Savings Bond, is to 
‘be introduced in the fall. No new victory: loan 
- campaign will be held, and the sale of war 
_ savings certificates and stamps will be discon- 
_ tinued. 

con ‘The new bond may be purchased at banks 
or other financial institutions, or under the 
payroll deduction plan now in effect. The 


5 New 
government 
savings plan 
to be made 
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farmers 







anioesy’ stated that ander. Hie ee ote: Nee i 
employees would be able to adjust the amounts _ a 
of the deductions in accordance with ee ay 


peacetime needs. 


Canada Savings Bonds will be issued Pt hale 
denominations of $50, $100, $500 and $1,000, uy) 


with annual interest coupons attached The 


Minister said: 


be announced, but I can say that the terms 
will be more favourable than those existing for 
comparable investments at the time of issue. 
For this reason, a limit will be placed on the 
amount of Canada savings bonds anyone can 
hold, and they will be sold only to individuals. 


“The bonds will be registered in the name 


of the owner. This registration, in addition to — 


providing control of purchases in the name of 


one holder up to the limit decided upon, will — 


render service to the holder in protecting him 


against loss of his investment through theft ona! 


destruction of his bond. 


“The Canada savings bond will be rodeos 
able at 100’ per cent plus interest at any ~— 
branch of any chartered bank in Canada upon > 


presentation of the bond by the registered 
owner. Identification of the person presenting 
it. as the owner will, of course, be necessary.” 


The Minister added: “I should also point 
out to employees that their employer is acting 
solely in their interest in offering the oppor- 
tunity for deductions from their pay. Although 


the government has attempted to lighten the ~ 


work, the administration of payroll deduction 


plans still involves employers in expense and — 


responsibility.” 


During 1945, ite 
Construction 35,881 new buildings were 
of dwellings constructed in Canada for 
during 1945 dwelling purposes, accord- 


ing toa report issued bythe 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 1945 pees 
statistics. 


Construction of these buildings made pos- ie 
sible the provision of 41,386 dwelling units; — 


while the conversion or reconversion of exist- 


ing buildings brought the total number of 


dwelling units created during the year to 
47,356. ; 


By type of building the figures show 32,298 


new single dwelling units completed in 1945, 
1,800 units in semi-detached or double houses, 
235 in rows or terraces, 1,894 in duplexes, 1,044 
in triplexes, 2,965 in apartments, 969 in build- 
ings containing business premises and apart- 
ments, 181 unclassified, and 5,970 in buildings 


converted or reconverted. Of the total, 41386 
units were provided by the construction Or oe 


35,881 new buildings. ae 


“The exact rate of interest and ibe 
the maturity date of these bonds cannot yet | 


a total of 


4 x a, is 
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‘women veterans 


~ across Canada. 


~ Director 


types of dreses, 


and pressing, 


project. 


ee : ‘ nee ae To eel the insistent de- 
_ Dressmaking 


- maand: for seamstresses and 
to assist in the re-establish- 
ment of women discharged 
from the -Armed Forces, 


course for — 


ae the, Canadian Vocational Training Branch of 
the Department of Labour has established 


several schools for dressmakers at centres 
These schools have been, 
and are, performing ‘useful service under the 
general supervision of Miss Marion Graham, 
of Women’s Training, Canadian 
Vocational Training Branch. <A great many 
women veterans have been taking advantage 
of the training in preparation for ‘work in 
garment manufacturing plants, while others 
want to learn how to make their own clothing 
and possibly, to supplement their husband’s 


_ incomes by work outside the home. 


Every effort has been made to secure com- 
petent instructors and equipment for the 
C.V.T. schools. The courses usually extend 
over a period of six months and, although the 


_ syllabi differ somewhat in the several centres, 


the training given in all of them is of com- 
parable value. 
The only academic standing required is 


_ Entrance to High: School, but graduation from 
high school is preferable. 
Toronto, for example, the course is divided 


At the school in 


into two sections. 


Part I—Dressmaking: Here the student 
works from commercial patterns and receives 
complete instruction in the making of all 
lingerie, sportswear, dress- 
maker-suits and children’s clothing. She is 
trained in the operation and care of machines, 
irons, automatic irons, velvet boards, pinkers, 
scissors, etc. Instruction is also given in the 
qualities, properties, and the preparation and 
care of materials, commercial patterns, types 


_ of figures and body measurements. She is also 


given practice in identifying materials, 
laundering, cleaning and spotting, shrinking 
identifying and _ choosing 
patterns, materials to cover figure defects and 


adjusting patterns to measurement. Then too, 


the student is taught cutting and assembling, 
fitting, altering, finishing and pressing gar- 
ments. 


Part II—Designing: The success achieved by 
these courses prompted an extension of the 
Courses in dress designing have been 
set up at a number of the schools. Arrange- 


ments have been made with the Rehabilita- 


tion Boards to review the cases of individual 
applicants for this additional training and 


to make the necessary recommendations. It 
is expected this “screening process” will de- 
termine with a considerable degree of accuracy 
the eligibility of applicants. 


Under this ad- 


ace vanced course students will learn pattern 
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863.5 


eine the Cachan of slopers, draping 


and sketching. 

The greater number of Canadian tee 
manufacturers, especially those 
less expensive dresses employ pattern makers 
instead of designers. Consequently, the num- 
ber of employment openings for designers is 
relatively small. Nevertheless, pattern makers 
or other dress making students who give evi- 
dence of having the potential qualifications 
are given the opportunity, through the new 
course, to advance into the higher category. 


The Province of Ontario 
Ontario will open an Institute of 
Institute of Textiles, to train personnel 
Textiles desirous of securing em- 


ployment in, the industry, 
Premier George Drew announced recently. 
The school, which is to be located in Hamil- 
ton, will be completely financed by the Pro- 
vincial Government; an advisory committee 
composed of representatives of the industry’s 
employers and employees has promised to 
give the institute its active support. 


The Board of Governors will consist of Mr. 
L. S. Beattie, Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion for Ontario; Mr. Hugh H. Lawson, Vice- 
President, York Knitting Mills, and the 
principal of the school, who has not yet been 
named. 

‘Establishment of the Institute of Textiles, 
Mr. Drew said, is the most recent develop- 
ment in the Province’s program of technical 
institutes. The Ontario Mining Institute is 
already in full operation and a site has been 
obtained between Port Arthur and Fort 
William for an institute to serve industries 
in that area. 

The Saskatchewan Annual 
Holidays and Holidays Act (L.G. Dee. 
wages in B.C. 1944, p. 1544) went into. 
and Saskatchewan effect on July 1. Proclama- 

tion of the Act was made 
possible by an amendment to the Federal 
Wartime Wages Control Order (L.G., Feb., 
1946, p. 142) returning to the provinces 
jurisdiction over minimum wage rates, hours 
of work and vacations with pay, effective 
June 30. 

The Act provides two weeks’ holidays with 
pay for all workers except those in farming, 
ranching, and market gardening or where 
only members of the employer’s family are’ 
employed. Agriculture and horticulture may 
be brought under the Act if the Minister of 
Labour considers it administratively possible. 

One section not proclaimed would require 


a worker, who during his holiday engages in 


paid ernplowment to return his holiday pay 
to his employer or authorize the employer to 
deduct it from his wages. The other section 


‘that “make 











oe tan 


“eoghan sould’ Seri a yee: ‘to forego his holiday, 

but not his holiday pay, because of a shortage 
of labour, provided that a written agreement 

between him and his employer is filed with 

the Deputy ‘Minister of Labour. 3 
aaa New minimum wage rates have been estab- 
‘ba lished from July 1 in British Columbia and 
~ from July 22 in Saskatchewan. In British 
_ Columbia these rates represent an increase of. 
from 20 to 38 per cent in eight classes of 
‘undertakings and of 20 per cent in other 


: classes of establishments including most 
factories and shops. In Saskatchewan the 
new rates are some 12 per cent higher. (See 


- elsewhere in this issue, p. 995). 


Reference was made in the 
April issue of the Lasour 
Gazette (p. 482) to the 
coming into effect in the 
United Kingdom of the Dis- 
abled Persons , (Employ- 
ment) Act, under the pro- 
visions of which British employers are required 
: to hire enough disabled persons to equal two 
| per cent of their total employment. 
--———s«;Up to April 15, 1946, a total of 482,221 dis- 
abled men and women had registered under the 
act, of whom 287,818 were ex-service person- 
nel. Most of these persons were employed at 
the date under review, but. 55,854 (including 
2,328 women) were still nathous jobs. Of this 
: ‘number 46,404 were classified as “suitable for 
ordinary employment” while 9,450 required 
ie employment under special conditions. 
A scheme for following up disabled persons 
‘after they have been placed in employment has 
been introduced at certain selected govern- 
~ ment employment. offices. This scheme is 
‘ announced as the first step in the introduction 
OL 2 complete follow-up program. 
~The main principles underlying the scheme 
are, first, that a mere written inquiry is not 
enough—wherever possible there should be a 
- personal inquiry; and, secondly, that these 
‘inquiries should not be forced on individuals 
who do not want to be interefered with. 
Every registered disabled person who is placed 
in employment. is, at the time of placing, invit- 
‘ed to keep in touch with the Disablement 
Rehabilitation Officer and to keep him inform- 
ed of his progress, the object being to make 
gure that the individual is satisfactorily reset- 
ns -tled, and to collect information which will 
throw light on the general problems of 
disablement. 
Under the new scheme those who are to be 
followed up will, at the time of placing, be 
given a definite appointment about six weeks 
‘ahead to come and see the Disablement Rehab- 
jlitation Officer. If they fail to attend they 
ae will receive a reminder, or a personal inquiry 
or visit will be made, as appropriate. If the 


British scheme 
for following up 
- disabled persons 
after placement 
in employment 
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inquiry shows that the person is tucaeioute 
resettled, no further action will be taken until 
the second follow-up which will take place six — 
months after placing. If, however, the six 


mabe 





* 
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weeks’ inquiry shows that the disabled person 


is either unemployed or that his employment 
is unsatisfactory, immediate steps will be taken 
to secure satisfactory resettlement. This may 
involve finding ‘a new job, possibly after con- - 
sultation with the Disablement Advisory 
Committee; it may mean that further medical 
guidance is required; or the difficulty may be 
one which can be solved by consultation with 
the employer. Whatever steps seem necessary 
to solve the difficulty will be taken. By 

At the second follow-up, which takes place 
six months after the original placing, inquiries 
similar to those made at the end of the first | 
six weeks will be made to ensure that resettle- 
ment is satisfactory. ee 

The information obtained from this follee 
up review of disabled persons should provide 
useful material for measuring the results of 
resettlement action, and should, in addition, 
throw light on the ‘general problems of reset- 
tling the disabled in industry. 


Under the provisions of the © 


Operation of British Reinstatement in — 


Reinstatement Civil Employment Act, . 
Act in United which came into force on 
Kingdom August 1, 1944 (L.G., 1944, 


pp. 264, '820), any person 

who claimed that his rights ince the Act were 

being denied him could apply to a Reinstate- 
ment Committee. 

Up until December 31, 1945, only 505 wee 


had come up for decision in Great Britain, but. 


in the first three months of 1946 the number 
of cases dealt with was 849. The increase fol- 
lowed the release of large numbers of men 
and women from the Forces. 


Men 


Where a Reinstatement Committee is sean ts : 


field that default has been made by the former — 
employer of an applicant in the discharge of 
his obligations under the Act, the Committee 
may make either an order for reinstatement ~ 
or for compensation, or both, having regard 
to the circumstances of the case. When the 
employer is not in default no order is made. 

A summary of the decisions given by Rein- 
statement Committees up to the end of March, 
1946, is as follows:— i 


Orders requiring employment to be made 


available to applicant ............+- 357. 
Orders requiring payment of compensa- j 
EROT 'S oc bla e Cine Rhema het etretnatte tare memes 84 
Orders for both reinstatement and com- ; 
pensation . sss ws ey on eee 322 
763° 

Cases where no order was made aah Ag 

the employer concerned ........+-.+e- “ool, 
Total of cases decided 2. vi sci wines ate 1354 

‘ | es i 


he 
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The Act makes provision for apoeal! from 

Mg ‘the decisions of Reinstatement Committees to 
an Umpire. Up to the end of March the 

- Umpire had given his decision in respect of 

92 appeals, in 64 of which he confirmed the 

' -Committee’s ruling, reversing it in the other 
--* 28 cases. 


ES A National Institute ‘of 
Government Houseworkers to furnish a 
_actionin Britain regular supply of qualified 
to raise domestic workers is to be 
status of set up in Great Britain. 


The Government’s decision 
was announced on February 
7, and the functions of the Institute outlined 


Goprestic work 


by the Minister of Labour and National 
Service: 
Ree: The Institute will have the functions of 


securing training for domestic employment in 
households, to standards which it will lay 
down, either in technical institutions, Govern- 
ment training centres or its own training 
eentres. Workers trained in this way and 
others who give satisfactory proof of their 
qualifications will be given certificates of 
efficiency by the Institute. Such workers will 
be placed, in co-operation with the employ- 
ment exchanges, either with employers or with 
the Home Helps Service which local authori- 
ties are now developing, and it is hoped that 
this will open up a new field of labour supply 
for this valuable social service. 


Such an Institute was proposed in the 
Report on Post-War Organization of Private 
Domestic Employment which was prepared by 
Miss Violet Markham and Miss Florence 
Hancock, who were requested by the Minister 
to review the schemes concerning domestic 
employment received by the Ministry and to 
make recommendations for future plans. (L.G. 
1945, p. 942). The primary object of the 
Institute will be to raise the status of domestic 
employment and to attract more workers, thus 
assisting hospitals and other institutions where 
the need for domestic workers is most acute. 
In addition to supplying competent domestic 
workers, the Institute will fix minimum rates 
of wages and conditions of work. 


- The Institute is to be established in the 
first place on a limited basis. The report sug- 
gested, as a beginning, three branches in 
London and 10 or 12 branches in other centres, 
with at least one serving an agricultural area. 


Although, as a general rule, domestic, work- 
ers holding the Institute’s certificate will be 
employed by those for whom they work, a 

staff of trained employees of the Institute will 

_.._ be organized in a few selected centres to work, 
- on an hourly basis and at a charge calculated 
to cover the full cost, for housewives who 
cannot afford or do not wish to engage full- 
time domestic help. Employers will be ex- 
- pected to confrm to the standards established 
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by the Institute. In co-operation with the 
Education Departments, the Institute will 
arrange for the instruction of housewives in 
up-to-date methods of organizing domestic 
work and will serve as a centre for research 
into the problems of supply and demand for 
domestic workers. 

The New Zealand scheme for a home-aide 
service through the National 
Service is noted on p. 834 of the ee issue of 
the Labour GAZETTE. 


The United Kingdom 
Ministry of Labour and 
National Service has under- 


Aid to British 
employers in 


establishing taken a service to help 
personnel employers to organize or 
departments improve personnel depart- 

ments in their establish- 
ments. A Personnel Management Section has 


been set up within the Ministry which will 


provide expert advice on the subject. The 
Section will also give special attention to 
factories which are too small to warrant the 
appointment of a personnel officer but where 
expert advice as to sega deci of personnel 
is needed. 

The advice given will cover such subjects as 
employment, comfort, joint consultation, 
health and safety, welfare services, education 
and training. The attention of firms will be 
drawn to special services available in other 
branches of the Ministry of Labour, such as 
training within industry, or in other Govern- 
ment Departments, such as the Production 
Efficiency Services of the Board of Trade. 


A Report has been made 
by the Court of Inquiry 
set up by the Minister of 
Labour and National Ser- 
vice on February 20, under 
the Industrial Courts Act, 
1919, with Sir John Forster 


Report of 
court of 
inquiry into 
bus workers’ 
wages, etc. 


as chairman, to inquire into a difference be-- 


tween the two sides of the National Council 
for the omnibus industry on the trade union 
application for a national agreement. The 
National Council, constituted in 1940, con- 
sists of trade union representatives and, on 
the employers’ side, of representatives of 
both municipal and company-owned omnibus 
undertakings. The original union claim was 


for a national agreement on conditions, but 
because of the delay in reaching a settlement 


and the emergence of other factors, the 
unions decided to press also for a national 
wages agreement. Heretofore, separate agree- 
ments have been made with the 63 under- 


takings represented on the National Council. 
As a national agreement was secured be- 
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tween the unions, on the one hand, the muni- 
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cipal undertakings and the London Passenger 
- ‘Transport: Board, on the other, while the 
-- jnquiry was being held, the recommendations 
of the “Report. concern: only company, 
undertakings. 

The Court rejected the companies’ argu- 
ment that their services differ essentially 
from, municipal undertakings. In its view 
there may be no more difference between 
~ eompany-operated and municipally-operated 
- undertakings than between one municipal 
~. undertaking and another. 

The Court recommended that, for wages 
purposes, the omnibus companies should be 
divided into two groups based on existing 

drivers’ rates, the companies paying more 
than 90s. 6d. a week being in Group 1 and 
those with a rate of 90s. 6d. or below should 
be in Group 9. It suggested that provision 
should be made for appeals against grouping. 

Increases in wage-rates to the levels re- 
cently agreed upon in respect of London 
Passenger Transport and municipal workers 
of similar grades were recommended. To 
bring wages up to these schedules, it is pro- 
posed that drivers and conductors in both 
groups should receive an immediate increase 
of 7s. 6d. a week. Where this increase does 
‘not bring the worker to the maximum of his 

scale, the difference should be divided by 
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four, one part to be granted immediately and 
the remainder by equal annual increments 
over three years. 
The rates recommended for drivers in Group 
- 1 are 96 to 100s. a week, in Group 2, from 94 
to 98s.; for conductors in Group 1, from 92 
to 96s., and in Group 2 from 90 to 94s. a week. 
“For garage staff, the same method of grant- 
ing increases should apply, the maximum rates, 
according to the particular grades, to be 91s., 
Q4s. 6d., and 98s. 6d. For skilled maintenance 
engineers the Court suggests an increase to 
105s. a week. 
Present differentials between men and 
women should be maintained pending the 
findings of the Royal Commission on Equal 
Pay, and there should be no consolidation of 
basic wage rates and war bonuses. 
As regards the union claim for a new agree- 
‘ment on conditions, the Court considered 
‘that the “Model Conditions” were, in effect, 
‘national conditions and that the existing 
‘arrangement by which “Model Conditions” 
may, on application, be substituted as a 
whole for an existing conditions agreement 
should continue. 
‘In pointing out that the proposed increases 
would cost the companies about £33 million 
a year, the Court “emphasized strongly that 
in the absence of changes of circumstances 


affecting the whole omnibus industry, the 
new wage rates should hold for a number of 


years,” and in its opinion fares need not be 
-jnereased at present. Hoa iebesn a see A 
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The Report was considered by the National 
Council for the industry and it was agreed 
to recommend its acceptance, to the con- 9 |. . 
stituent parts on both sides of the Counc ys 
Omnibus workers employed by the companies Ht 


have now accepted these recommendations. 


A delegation of the British 


Meeting of Trades Union Congress, 


Anglo-American headed by Sir Walter ‘Cit- 
Trade Union > rine, late in May visited 
Committee the United States to confer 


with CIO officials on prob- 
lems facing the labour movements in both. uss: 
countries. The field of discussion covered by % 
this recently formed Anglo-American Trade q 
Union Committee (L.G., Nov., 1945, p. 1609) 
embraced such varied points as collective bar- 
gaining, minimum wages, the forty-hour week, 
health and safety standards, and problems of if 
workers’ security in the post-war world. = iy 
Sir Walter Citrine, and CIO President 
Phillip Murray in a joint statement issued at 
the conclusion of the formal meetings said 
that the Committee “has enjoyed a fruitful = — 
discussion of the major problems affecting the 
labour movements of Great Britain and the — ss’ 
United States. As representatives of the — He 
British Trade Union Congress and the CIO, ~ ~ 
we have surveyed the problems concerning ; 
the development of industrial democracy in 
our two countries and exchanged past exe 7 oi 
periences in developing strong ~ union 
organizations.” ea See 
They stated that they felt the meeting had — cna 
been extremely beneficial and believed “that 
continued forms of these international dis- 
cussions can prove tremendously helpful in 
developing international friendship.” Pet 
‘It is expected that the Committee will — 
again convene in England later in the year. — ane 
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A United States Bill, which 
would have made strikes 


Pe 


Pres. Truman 


vetoes illegal until termination of 
anti-strike a thirty-day cooling-off per- 
legislation iod in industries affecting — 


inter-state commerce, ex- 

cluded supervisory personnel from membership _ 
in trade unions, made labour organizations 
liable to damage suits and injunctions for 
breach of collective bargaining contracts, and 
outlawed sympathetic strikes, was vetoed by 
President Truman on June 11. The veto was 
sustained in the House of Representatives by __ 
a five vote margin. : aa 
The President contended that the proposed 
legislation, the Case Bill, would not have pro- 
vided an overall or permanent solution of 
present-day labour problems in the United Me i 
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i Vals aa called a “ bahitbotion of separate : 


: 

3 unrelated measures.” None of the major dis- 
d putes “which have caused such public concern 
_ during the past months would have been 
; . affected in any way by this bill had it been law 
- at the time”, he said. 


A suit to enjoin the union- 
Foremen’s unions ization of supervisory em- 
contested in ployees has been filed in the 
aa United States Federal District court by a 
‘a major segment of the soft 
: coal industry. The suit, in effect, challenges 
the right of the United States Goveriuent to 
contract with the United Mine Workers for 
the unionization of mine foremen as provided 
_ for in the agreement which terminated the 
-. recent soft coal strike. (L.G. June, 1946, 
pay srs), 
It further asks that the court preclude the 
- National Labour Relations Board from imple- 
menting its policy of granting permission to 
-foremen to join unions of rank and _ file 
employees. In a statement issued by the 
companies, it was contended that the Govern- 
ment, in granting such a clause to the union 
_ while in contro] of the mines and before the 
issue has been legally resolved, acted unfairly 
— “To award the union in tie case the right 
to collectively bargain for the industry’s mine 
| supervisory employees before the full status 
of the issue has been established in the courts 
- could not be taken as other than a position of 
bias and unfairness to the industry, whose 
interests the Government should protect.” 
In October 1945 a strike by mine foremen 
was called off by the United Mine Workers’ 
_ President, Mr. John L. Lewis, saying he did so 
“$n the public interest” and that the con- 
_troversy would be settled at a “more 
_ appropriate time.” 
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The United States Labour 
Relations Board has ruled 
that a unit of time study 
men is appropriate for col- 
lective bargaining, since 
their Aetivities include no supervision and the 
confidential aspect of their work does not 
- pertain to labour relations. 

‘The ruling emanated from a case before the 
Board asking certification for a unit to cover 
- draftsmen, estimators, engineers, planners and 
time study men. The company’s contention 
in opposing the granting of bargaining rights 
was that these employees were confidential 
_ workers and too closely allied to management 
vats to be properly included in a bargaining unit. 
The Board found that the employees in 
question were neither “managerial” nor “con- 
> fidential.” It ruled, however, that the time 
‘ee study men were “a distinct aid functionally 
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fieelogeur ou group” eich should ponents 


comprise a separate unit, while the other tech- 
nical workers possessed sufficient similarity of 


background and interest to warrant their 


inclusion in a unit of their own, 

In Tegard to the definitions, 
and “confidential”, the Board, in an earlier 
ruling affecting the Ford Motor Company, 
defined “managerial” as being applicable only 
to employees in a position to formulate, deter- 
mine and effectuate management policies and 
“confidential” as applying to employees who 
assist management in confidential matters 
relating to labour relations only. 


Rhode Island is the seventh 
State of the United States 
to adopt an “equal pay” 
law for women. It went 
into effect on April 25. The Act prohibits dis- 


Equal pay laws 
in United States 


crimination in the rate of pay on the ground 


of sex except where union agreements provide 
otherwise. 
laws, four of which were passed since 1942, are 
Michigan, Montana, Washington, Illinois, New 
York and Massachusetts. 
Michigan laws apply only to factories. 


The: United States Social 


Unemployment Security Board recently re- 
benefit allowed ported that the Attorney 
despite job General of the State of 
refusal in U.S. Arkansas upheld the right 


of a union member to col- 
lect unemployment insurance after he had 
refused to accept a non-union job in order to 
protect his union membership. Under the 
Arkansas law a person claiming unemployment 


benefit is not disqualified for refusing employ- 
ment in which he would be required to join or 


resign from a labour union. 

A similar interpretation to the same pro- 
vision has been rendered by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, while in Ohio the 
State Supreme Court ruled that a worker is 
not entitled to receive benefits if he refuses 
to accept a position that is prohibited by rules 
of labour unions. 


A report of the ioe 


I.L.O. report tional Labour Office sub- 
on world mitted to the Employment 
employment Committee of the IL.O. 
situation Governing Body at_ its 


recent meeting in Montreal 

(see page 882!) deals with the present world 
employment situation. 

The report indicates that during the year 


May 1945 to May 1946 there was generally 


speaking less unemployment than had been 


anticipated, though serious pockets of unem-— 


ployment have appeared within almost every 


country and there is extensive unemployment 


“managerial” 


The Six States with equal pay — 


The Tilinois and — 
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in a number of countries. So far, however, the 
dominant characteristic, especially in the more 


industrialized countries, is a general shortage © 





of workers combined with specific surpluses of 
-_ workers in particular industries, occupations 
| or areas or among particular groups in the 
labour force. 
i - Counterbalancing the demobilization of 
members of the armed forces and war workers, 
_ there has been a rapid flow of workers to 
reconstruction and peacetime activities. Start- 
ing from almost complete economic paralysis, 
and working against tremendous odds, the lib- 
erated countries of Europe have been able to 
re-employ almost the whole of their available 
working populations. Much of this employ- 
ment, however, is on urgent reconstruction 
work, and a further redistribution of the 
labour force will have to take place within 
~ the next few years. In Great Britain, peace- 
time industries, starved of labour during the 
war, had, by the end of 1945, expanded their 
employment to 4,581,000, an increase of nearly 
2,000,000 workers during the last six months 
_ of the year. 
- The chief exceptions to the general picture 
C of relatively low unemployment are India, 
China, Italy and parts of the Middle East and 
~ of Southeastern Europe. Moreover, in the 
ie enemy countries unemployment was reported 
to be extensive by the end of 1945; im Japan, 
over 4,000,000 persons were said to be unem- 
-_ ployed, and in the United States-occupied zone 
in Germany a fifth of the total labour force 
. was reported to be out of work. 






























- The unemployment which has arisen is of 
different kinds. A good deal of it is purely 
short-term, made up of people unemployed 
for a few weeks before finding suitable recon- 
~ struction or peacetime jobs. This unemploy- 
_ ment swells the statistics but raises no serious 
problems beyond those of continuous improve- 
ments in counselling and placement work, to 
Bae hold the interval between jobs to a minimum 
_ amd to ensure that the new jobs are suitable 
~ so that unnecessary turnover is kept to a low 
= level. A second type of unemployment is more 
_stubborn and persistent. It arises out of ser- 
lous discrepancies between the supply of and 
the demand: for workers belonging to particu- 
lar skill categories, industries or groups in the 
labour force or living im particular areas. This 


- ized in these industries, areas or groups, pro- 
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ducing pockets of unemployment, each with — 


_ type of unemployment tends to become local-. 
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its special problems. There is evidence in 
many countries, for example, that unemploy-— 
ment has struck with greatest force over the 
last year among those workers who are the 
least mobile, the least skilled, the least effec-_ 
tively protected by collective agreements, and 
the most liable to encounter social prejudices. 


Australian 
Proposed national referred 
health scheme 
in Australia 


press reports . 
recently’ -to> “a. axa 
national health scheme, in 
which there will be no ~ — 
compulsion of doctors and Zs 
patients, proposed by the Australian Govern- 
ment. ' 


Under the scheme, free medical service will 
be available to every person in Australia 
without regard to economic status. The ser- 
vice will be new to Australia, which has no 
“panel” system of medical contributions, simi- — 
lar to that in England, nor a national health “si 
insurance plan. \ Lea 

The Government proposes to hibnaae the a 
scheme by legislation. It will seek additional 
social service powers in the national referen- 
dum to be held conjointly with the Bah oe” en 
in September. ae 


Basis of the scheme will be the establish- 


ment throughout the Commonwealth of medi- a 
cal centres where free diagnosis and treatment Bo: 
will be given. ea 

Other proposals cover the use of flying ee he. 


tors and mobile medical units in remote areas, 
and the establishment of training schools for 
pathologists, bio-chemists, Tone tech- 
nicians and other specialists. 


It is reported that the scheme ioe NOt Gee 
envisage the nationalization of the medical are 
profession. No compulsion will be used either | 
to induce doctors to undertake work or for = 
patients to use the service. 


Both doctors and patients will be free ta: siege 
make private arrangements outside the Sera) 
vice. Doctors now in practice will be given 
the opportunity to join in the service on 
either a part-time or full-time salaried basis. —_— 
Precautions will be taken to ensure that doc- 
tors do not make private profits from the ma 
service. Sea. 

The Commonwealth does not propose to __ 
take over any hospital, but will seek full ~~ 
co-operation with State hospitals. HN 


- 
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Relaxation of Wage Control 


Amendment to Order Announced by Minister of Labour 


“AS er trent to the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order announced by the Honourable 


SS Aamiphtey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, on 


June 24, has the effect of relaxing further the 
control of wages within the framework of the 
Government’s anti-inflation program. 

As a result of the amendment a War Labour 
Board may now authorize or direct an increase 


In wage rates if the Board finds the proposed 


increase “just and reasonable.” 

Since January, 1946, Boards had been 
empowered to increase wage rates under two 
conditions; first, if the rates were found to be 


low in comparison with rates generally pre- 


vailing in the locality, or second, on such 
other basis as the Board considered reasonable 
in the circumstances, consistent with the main- 
tenance of existing prices of goods and ser- 
vices (L.G., Feb., 1946, p. 140). Previously 


Boards had been able to increase rates only 


to the extent necessary to rectify a “gross 
injustice or gross inequality.” 

The text of the Minister’s statement in the 
House of Commons follows, together with 


the text of the amending Order in Council, 


P.C. 2432, June 20. 


Statement of the Minister of Labour 


Mr. Speaker: 


I wish to table herewith copy of Order in 
Council P.C. 2432, passed June 20, 1946, 


further amending the Wartime Wages Control 


Order, P.C. 9384. 

In connection with this amendment I wish 
to make the following statement: 

Canada’s anti-inflation program, established 
in 1941, can, I think, be regarded as being 
something in the nature of an experiment. 

Jt can now be said that many economists 


did not think it would succeed and would 


break down because it ran contrary to the 
economic forces. 

However, for the most part it did succeed. 
In large measure that success was due to the 
unqualified acceptance of the program by 
the people of Canada. 

While it was a difficult enough task to put 
into motion the machinery needed to imple- 
ment the anti-inflation program, it is equally 
difficult to gear down that machinery and 
modify the program. ; 

On previous: occasions, it has been stated 
in this house that the Government’s policy 
is to move out of the price control-wage 
stabilization field just as rapidly as it is 


_ considered expedient to do so. 


The current problem is one of timing the 
steps to be taken in decontrol. 
_In respect of wage stabilization, steps have 


already been taken to modify the Wages 
-Order—and a further step is about to be 


taken. It is concerning this latest modifica- 
tion that I wish to speak in particular. 

_ The important change proposed concerns 
Section 20 of the Order, Wartime Wages 


Control Order 1943, P.C. 9384. That is’ the 
869 


Section which gives War Labour Boards the 
power to authorize or direct adjustments in 
wage rates. 


The original clause (a) of Subsection 1 
of the Section limited the Boards’ powers to 
increase wage rates only to the extent neces- 
sary to rectify “a gross injustice or oe 
inequality.” : 


In January of this year, that Seas was - 


changed so as to enable Boards to authorize 
or direct increases in any wage rates which 
were found to be low in comparison with 
the wage rates generally prevailing in the 
locality. 


The amendment further empowered a War 


Labour Board to authorize an employer to 


increase wage rates on such other basis, and — 


to such extent, as in the opinion of the Board 
is reasonable in the circumstances and con- 
sistent with the maintenance of existing prices 


of the goods and services which the employer 


sells. 


While this amendment served its purpose 
during the period it has been in force, 
changing conditions during this transitional 
period have made it appear to, us that the 
wage adjusting formula should be modified 
to permit War Labour Boards a wider dis- 
cretion than they have had. 


Under the present amendment, War Labour 
Boards may authorize or direct increases in 


wage rates if and to the extent that such 
Boards find the proposed increases are “just. 


and. reasonable.” 


The amendment cuts away from the overall 
wage fixing formula some of the previously 
existing restrictive conditions. — 


SS ee ee ees ate 
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It places upon War remo Boards a 


greater discretion—a discretion which, I am 


satisfied, will be fairly exercised by repre- 


sentatives of management and of the major 


_ branches of organized labour in Canada, who 
as members of those Boards, have had a vast 
amount of experience in administering this 


_ to the war effort. 


part of our anti-inflation program. 
Much has been said of Canada’s contribution 
In my opinion this is not 


the time to review that contribution. 


This is the time to direct our thoughts to 
the present and the immediate future. The 


Ry progress of Canada will depend largely on 


the process of reconverting the country from 


a war-time to a peace-time basis. 


- The next two or three years will be critical 


ones for the future economic development 


of Canada. If we fail to pursue sound 
economic policies during that time, damage 


will be done which will jeopardize our pro- 


gress for years to come. 


I can tell you that the task of maintaining 
a reasonable degree of stability in our eco- 
nomic affairs at this time is much more 


complicated and calls for a much greater 


degree of judgment than was the case when 


_ we were fighting for our very existence. 


Thanks to our policy of economic stabiliza- 
tion, which ultimately met with the active 


_ support of industry and of the great majority 


a ae 


of organizations in the labour movement, we 
came through the war well. 


That has been 
true to date in this transition period. 

It is the responsibility of all Canadians, 
whether they be in the managerial group or 
the labour groups to see to it that we do 


not have a repetition of the inflation that 


struck this country in the early twenties. 
We must not lose sight of the fact that 


the forces which brought about the chaotic 
_ conditions of boom and slump after the last 


ee: 


war are present in our economy now. 


An abandonment of control now would let 


loose forces which could wreck the economic 
lite of the country at a time when an orderly 


he 
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primary necessity, and the country would — 


be worse, off than if Biabilvauon controls had | 


never been imposed. 

I have been in the labo eee long 
enough to know that the real target of labour 
is to raise the real standard of living. I know 
that labour has, during these last six years, 
made greater gains in this direction than they 


have in any other period in the history of the — 


movement. 


The ideal should be to consolidate those 


gains. What I am afraid of—and I say this 
with all sincerity—is that any untoward 


advance in the present wage structure ey 


going to do one of two things—either it will — 
force prices up whereupon the increased rates 
will count for nought—or it could force a 


‘buyers strike to curtail production and that. ; te 


will mean unemployment. 

This Government is in favour of good and 
fair wages—let no one think that any member | 
of the Government holds a contrary view. 
Good and fair wages are just that as long as 
they can maintain a real standard of living. 

What all should strive for is production. 
A normal flow of goods and _ services will 
indeed form the real income of the community. 
It is the responsibility of management and 
labour, acting as a team, to work for the 


maximum production of goods and services, — 


and anything which stands in the way of this 


is contrary to the best interests of all— — 


particularly the wage earner. Tae 


What I have said has been for a very 


definite purpose. I don’t want anyone to 
think that because the Wartime Wages Con- 
trol Order has been amended, that the hid 
is off. 

The revision of the Order imposes upon all 
a very special duty. That duty being to 
work together through this transition period — 
to the end that we can come out of it with | 
an economy second to none. That should 
surely be a duty which all good OS, 
should be glad to assume, 


“Text of Order in Council, P.C. 2432 Amending the Wartime Wages 


Excellency the Governor General in 

on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour and under the authority 
National Emergency Transitional 
1945, is pleased to amend the 
Control Order, (P.C. 9384, 
9 December ieee and it is hereby further 


amended | as follows: 


1. Subsection (1) and (2) of Section 2 are 


oy rescinded and the following substituted there- 


p. Whghe 
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(1) There shall be a National War Labour 
Bead (hereinafter referred to as the Na- 
tional Board) consistin of three members 
one: of ehom shall be chairman. 


Gantrol Order, 1943 


(2) The Governor in Council ma appoint 
one or more alternate chairmen of the Na- 
tional Board any one of whom may act in 
the absence of 
acting, an alternate chairman shall be deemed — 
to be a member of the Board and shall 
exercise the powers of the Chairman. 


Paragraph (¢c) of Section 14 is rescinded 
ant the following substituted therefor:— 

(c) to make provision .for orderly adjust- 

ment of wage rates on such basis as and to 


the extent that the National Board finds . 
in the circumstances, Reet 
is possible and Conelsla ns 


just and reasonable 
‘insofar as this 
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tenance of stability in prices. 
8. Clause (a) of subsection (1) of Section 20 
_ is rescinded and the following 
>, “therefor: ae 


Aan 
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the paramount principles of the main- 


. . 


substituted 


_ (@) authorize or direct an employer to 
Increase a single rate or the rates of a 


eo _ range established by him under this Order, 
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average estimated at 10 per cent. 








or by or pursuant to a direction of the Na- 
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tional Board, for an occupational classification — 


of his employees if, and to the extent that, 
the National Board finds that such increased 
rate or range is just and reasonable, and is 
consistent with, and will give effect to, the 
purposes of this Order, having regard to all. 
the circumstances deemed by it, in its dis- 
cretion, to be material; 


4. Subsection (3) of Section 20 is rescinded. - 


Statement on Wage Increases 


PEAKING in the House of Commons on 
July 10 with reference to the appoint- 
ment of controllers for the steel industry (see 
the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, made public the text of a 


as telegram sent to Mr. Pat Conroy, Chairman 
of the Wage 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Policy Committee of the 


The telegram, which deals with the wage- 
price situation, is as follows:— 


Ottawa, Ont., July 9, 1946. 
Mr. Pat Conroy, ; 


% Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. . 

In view of the meeting of your Wage Policy 
Committee I feel impelled with the friendliest 
of feelings to place before you and _ your 


ay colleagues the following views. 


According to the latest reliable information 
obtainable the abandonment of price control in 
the United States has resulted in a 12-7 per 
cent increase in certain living costs and an 
I do not 
need to emphasize to you the gravity of a 


similar inflation spiral developing in Canada 


which might quite easily occur with unre- 
stricted wage increases leading to the:abandon- 
ment of price control. 


_ Those in the best position to judge state 
- most emphatically that wage increases beyond 


an amount considered just and reasonable can- 
not be made effective if price control is to be 
retained. é 


Again it is the considered opinion of those 
best able impartially to assess the present 
economic situation in Canada that increases in 


wages beyond ten cents per hour and in some — 


instances less will force a break in the 
ceiling. ; 

Amendments recently made to the wage 
control order have cleared the way for favour- 
able consideration of application to War 
Labour Boards for just and reasonable in- 
creases in wages and it is my hope that all 
labour leaders should see the wisdom of using 
the machinery provided by the wage control 
order as revised rather than resort to threats 
of strikes and strike action. . pee 


On numerous occasions I have commended 
labour for its co-operation in making the 


price 


policy of price control effective and I should . 


regret very greatly at this time any action by 


organized labour which would place such a. 
strain upon the price ceiling that it would 


crack and bring about an inflationary situation 
which would be detrimental to the interests of 
all workers and many others whose incomes. 


never rise as rapidly as prices once inflation 


sets in. 


Referring to our recent conversation in 


connection with B.C. wage settlements you may ~ 


have noticed I stated recently in the House 
of Commons that the B.C. interior lumber, 
logging and box manufacturing 
settled with the I.W.A. for a ten-cent per hour 
increase. 


HUMPHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour. 


Retention of Canadian Controls 


FEF OLLOWING the expiry of price control 


legislation in the United States (see 
below) the Prime ‘Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. 


Mackenzie King, made the following state- 
ment in the House of Commons regarding the 


Government’s intention to 
control -in Canada:— : 

“Mr. Speaker, I might give the House a 
little information with respect to the matters 
‘of price control in the United States and the 
attitude of this Government towards the 


continue price 


possible consequences thereof. 
-, “On June 30, the emergency legislation in 


the United States which authorized price, rent 
and rationing controls expired. iAs I under- 


_ stand it, the consequence is that there is at 


the present time under federal law no price 


_ control, no rent control and, with the possible 


exception of sugar, no tationing in the United 
States. There are, of course, certain states 
and municipalities which have taken emer- 
gency measures or maintained existing regula- 
tions which are not affected by the expiration 
of the federal law. a 
“This situation has not, unnaturally, raised 


certain questions in the minds of many Cana- 


dians. The Government feels that the first 
opportunity should be taken to assure parlia- 
ment and the country that there is no inten- 
tion of abandoning similar controls in Canada. 

“Developments affecting prices 
countries, particularly the United States, are, 
of course, not without their effect upon 
Canada. ‘Our policies have, in the past, and 
will, in the future, necessarily continue to 
have such developments in mind. 


industries _ 


in other — 
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“Price control, rent control and the control 


ki ‘ of supplies existed in Canada before they 
ae were adopted in the United States. Cana- 
dian regulations, while similar in objective to 
| those in the United States, have often differed 
{ quite widely both as to their form and their 


nature. In other words, we in Canada have 
‘% followed our own course, which we believe is 


aes federal price and rent control in the 
United States ended officially at mid- 
night June 30 when the legislation under 
which the-Office of Price Administration had 
functioned during the war years expired. 
Late in June the United States Congress 
- adopted a Bill to continue the OPA in 
existence for another year, but with greatly 
weakened powers. This Bill was vetoed by 
President Truman who characterized the 
legislation as presenting “a choice between 
inflation with a statute and inflation without 
one” and claimed that it continued Govern- 
ment responsibility to stabilize the economy 
but at the same time destroyed its ability 
herbo do SO. 
The vetoed measure would have retained 
price ceilings on meat, poultry, dairy products, 
tobacco and other items and on rent. How- 
ever it contained other provisions which would 
~ have resulted in price increases. It permitted 
manufacturers to raise their October, 1941, 
prices by the amount that their costs fad 
increased since that time; and allowed whole- 
salers and retailers to pass on these added 
costs to the consumer. It provided for a 
three-man “decontrol board” with power to 
overrule refusals by price control admin- 
istrators to grant price increases. It also 
reduced food subsidies. 
In vetoing the measure, the President 
asked Congress to pass immediately a reso- 
lution continuing the old OPA Act in effect 
until there was time to write a new one. 
Particularly objecting to the amendment 
permitting manufacturers to add increased 
P< costs. to. their prices, the President cited 
examples of the price rises that this would 
-eause. In the case of low-priced cars, he 
‘said, there would be an immediate rise of 
$225 to $250; and since the price of materials 
used in the manufacture of cars would also 
increase under the amendment, and these 
increases could be counted by the manufac- 
turers as increased costs, further rises would 
follow. Wage increases could also be used as 
‘the basis for increases in the price of finished 
articles, and thus there would begin “an 
' inevitable spiral of uncontrolled inflation—a 
race between rising wages and rising prices. 
“far-sighted leaders of both labour and 
- management know”, the President continued, 
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the Canadian economy. We shall continue | ye 


to follow policies which we believe to be in 
the general interest, making, from time to 
time, such modifications as seem to 
required in the light of internal and external 
conditions as they develop.” 


Removal of Price Control in United States 


“that nothing can be gained—and everything 
lost—by simply letting prices and wages chase 


each other.” ‘ 


In a radio address to the nation, explaining 


the reasons for his veto, he said that although 
the amendment was defended as a stimulant . 
to production it would in fact have the 
reverse effect since it would increase the 
tendency to withhold goods from the market 
in anticipation of further price increases. 
“Nobody wants to sell his goods this week 
if he can get a better price for them next 
week. This is no mere theory. You have 


seen it working day after day for the last - 


month or so, as people began to believe that 
price control might soon come to an end. 


“People who had cattle and hogs to sell ~° 


for food have decided to hold them for higher — 
prices. People who had clothing for sale have 


decided to do the same thing. So have people 


with innumerable other commodities which 
we all need so badly now. 

“Incidentally, I have asked the Attorney 
General 'to make an investigation of some of — 
the factors involved in our present shortages 
to determine whether anyone is criminally 
responsible for them and to place the respon- 
sibility where it belongs. 

“These instances of withholding goods from 
the consumer would be multiplied thousands — 


of times under the Taft~amendment; produc- 


tion and deliveries would be slowed down 
waiting for price increases. This would 


create bottlenecks of essential materials and~ 


MN 
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essential parts. which would bring production 


lines to a halt. By the time they started up 
again there would be new applications for 
price increases and additional waiting — 108 
greater profits. 

“Labour would be penalized by the loss of — 
employment. Consumers would be penalized 
by lack of goods and ever-rising prices. 
Farmers would be penalized by higher prices. 
for what they had to buy and reduced 
markets for what they had to sell.” 


At the conclusion of his talk he told the : 


American people that they could themselves — 
fashion the post-war period into the greatest 
in opportunity and prosperity in the coun- 
try’s history, but warned that “if partisanship. 
and greed are allowed to triumph over efforts. 
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to maintain economic stability this great 
* opportunity will be sacrificed”. He empha- 
_. sized that the administration’s attempt to 
Be "secure adequate control legislation ‘ ‘was not 
pes aver” 
‘Mr. ‘Chester Bowles, Dincotor of Economic 
- Stabilization and former head of the OPA 
tendered the President his resignation in a 
, Srichier in which he described the Bill as an 
attempt “to legalize inflation”, and predicted 
that its enactment would render effective 
~ eontrol of prices and rent “flatly impossible”. 
- Another warning of the possible consequences 
of the measure was voiced by John D. 
Small, Civilian Production Administrator, who 
claimed that its passage would presage a 
‘ recurrent wave of wage demands and strikes. 
The veto elicited prompt passing of rent 





4% control legislation by several States to 
a ~~ present rent increases. In New York State 
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REPORT to the New Zealand Federa- 
tion of Labour by its vice-president, 
Mr. F. P. Walsh, which has attracted atten- 
tion in this country recently, deals with the 
subject, “Economic Stabilization in the Post- 
War Period”’.* In it Mr. Walsh, who is also 
president of the Wellington Trades and 
_. Labour Congress, discusses the danger of 
- inflation in the post-war period, and recom- 
3 mends appropriate action on the part of the 
trade union movement in his country. 


- .The report recalls that after the last war 
prices rose rapidly, with a serious effect on 
_. all who were dependent on wages and salaries 
and a weakening of the country’s economic 
structure which resulted in a collapse under 
the impact of the depression of the 1930’s. 


The report praises the success of the 
stabilization program undertaken in New 
Zealand during the second world war, but 
states that the danger of inflation still 
persists. The reasons for this situation are 
stated to be: (1) a rise to record levels of 
the volume of money and small savings; (2) 
+a shortage of goods and raw materials; (3) 
a shortage of skilled labour; (4) problems 
relating to the proper use of price control 
-and subsidy policies in bringing about the 
transition to a peacetime economy; (5) 
problems of selling the products of primary 
‘industry overseas, and thus obtaining the 
money to pay for imports. (On this last 
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“The Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
"recently tabled copies of the report in the House of 
Commons, on the request of the member for Yale, 

_ Hon. Grote Stirling. 
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the federal law was promulgated as the law 
of the State and was made applicable to all 
residential dwellings except new buildings or 


those under construction at the time it 


becomes effective. 

As the Lasour GazeTre went to press, 
Congress was considering a new price control 
bill. In the two weeks since the end of OPA, 
prices of food had risen 10 to 20 per cent, 
according to the New York Times, which 
cited local advances in the price of milk from 
16 to 19 cents a quart, veal cutlets from 50 


to 65 cents a pound, porterhouse steak from ~ 


56 to 75 cents a pound, and butter from 68 
to 80 cents a pound. On the West Coast, 
porterhouse steak, which had had a ceiling he 
56 cents, was reported to have sold for as 
high as $1.25. Increases in commodities 
other than food were reported to be taking 
place at a slower rate. 


# 


Economic Stabilization in New Zealand 
Report of Labour Leader on Controls in Post-War Period 


point the report comments: “This is perhaps 
the most important of all the factors in the 
present situation, since New Zealand is 
dependent more than any other country 
in the world, on overseas trade for its 
prosperity.”) 

“The labour movement,” the report con- 
tinues, “is interested in improving its condi- 
tions and in raising the real standard of living. 
Strange as it may seem to some people, 
there is no conflict between these ideals and 


the benefit of the whole community. If the 


movement succeeds in improving the real 
standard of living, it benefits not only itself 
but the whole country.” 


Purchasing Pawer and Production 


During the war, 
increase in the volume of money was propor- 
tionately greater than the increase in the 
volume of goods available for consumption. 
The report rejects monetary deflation as a 
cure for this state of unbalance, declaring: 
“Tt is clear that the gap between money and 
goods should be adjusted from the opposite 
end—by more production. 


“This is where workers can do a real job,” 
the report continues. 


“Provided we can get 
raw materials, it is within our own power 
to produce more goods and bridge the gap 
between money and goods. 
close this gap by our own productive efforts, 
it will be closed for us. It will be closed 
perhaps by an inflation of prices, perhaps by 
a deflation of money and incomes. Both of 
these things are poison in the economic 


the report states, the | 
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structure. No effort should be spared to 
avoid them and to adopt the only sensible 


way out—namely increased production. 


“And nothing should be allowed to interrupt 
the productive system. We cannot afford to 
have stoppages of production. Machinery 


exists in the Federation of Labour and in the 


Government for the settlement of industrial 
disputes. This machinery is adequate and is 


there to be used, The history of disputes 
shows that it must be used at some stage 


and therefore the most effective way for our 
movement to use it is before the stoppage 
occurs. Every time a stoppage occurs, not 
only are wages lost, but goods are lost which 
are essential to the attainment of a higher 
standard of living—our primary objective. 
“The battle for minimum wages and living 


standards for workers has been fought and 
won. We are now past that stage. 
_@ question of the distribution of the flow of 


It is now 


goods and services which form the real income 
of the community. Unless the goods and 


“services are being produced, it is not possible 


to distribute them. It is labour’s responsi- 


bility to work for the maximum production 


of goods and services, and anything which 
stands in the way of this is contrary to the 
best interests of the movement.” 

‘The report stresses the need of channeling 
available supplies of materials and manpower 
where they will be most useful. It states 
that while certain industries lend themselves 
to development within New Zealand, other 
industries are not suitable, and should not be 
allowed to be built up behind a wall of tariff 
protection. 
“Consumer which 


industries should be 


expanding now are textiles, clothing, foot- 


wear, household furnishings and requisites. 


- One of the worst faults in the present situa- 


tion is that too much attention is being paid 
to the production of non-essential items sell- 
ing at high prices, and the necessary man- 


power and materials are being drawn away 
_ from the production of items more essential 
to everyday needs. 
_ faced with needless shortages of essential 
items, because higher profits can be made in 

_ luxury items. 
Nee in point. as 


The result is that we are 


The clothing industry is a case 


D Miphower and Wages 


‘The shortage of manpower in the large 


cities, the report asserts, is accentuated by 
_ the housing shortage. 
“can be overcome by the efforts of the labour 


Housing difficulties 


movement with the assistance of the Govern- 


- ment in regard to shortages of essential 
. materials. 
incidental shortages such as nails, spouting, 
. and fittings. 
- one which the labour movement has power 


We have not had control over 


But the shortage of. timber is 
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to adjust. 


extended work are compensated for it. — 7 

“The position regarding labour supply and — 
labour rewards has now reached the stage of 
being one of our most serious post-war 
problems. 
serious thought regarding wage increases and 


the cost structure of the New Zealand ~ 


economic system. Wages have changed very 


fundamentally since the stabilization regula- 


tions first came into operation in 1942. Sec- 


tional wage increases led up to a general wage 


increase, as a result of the Arbitration Court © 
pronouncement of 1945. The passing of 
legislation for a universal 40-hour week in 
factories has meant further increases in costs. ~ 


I wish to stress that there was real justifica- x 


tion for these increases. ‘The fixation of all 
wages at their 1942 levels, irrespective of any 
other factors in the economy, would have been 
both unjust and impracticable. But let us be 
quite clear as to the implications of what is 
happening. i 

“The freezing industry, which incidentally is 
the largest industry in the country, is a good 
example of how wage increases are being 


met. Every wage increase in this industry’ 


since mid-1944 has been met by subsidy. The 
original stabilization subsidy paid to the 
freezing industry was £400,000. As a result 


of two wage increases in 1945, extra costs 


amounting to another £400,000 were incurred. 
The total subsidy became £800,000. Now, 
another £350,000 must be found, arising from 
the recent 40-hour week lowislation: and it 
must be found from the War Expenses Ac- 
count, since in terms of the agreement between 


the Government and the farmers this extra — 


sum cannot be charged to the farm products 
stabilization accounts. By agreement with the 
Government, direct wage increases incurred 
after ‘March 1, 1945, are not chargeable 
to farm stabilization accounts. ‘ 
must pay. The sum cannot be recovered — 
from our export receipts. Other industries - 
which will have to be subsidized more as a 
result. of this legislation are: Bacon and ham 
curing, dairy factories, abattoirs, jam-making, 
gas works, tanneries and chemical manures. 
“When the Government originally brought 
in a policy dealing with the 40-hour week, it 
was realized that the policy should be applied 
to all. 
hour week on a Monday to Friday basis. 
It must be staggered over the whole week, 
otherwise the 40-hour week will kill itself. 
For example, imagine what would happen if 


we closed down transport, gas and electricity _ ae 
over the week-end. It would cause consider- 








We aru never rest an we Ars 
have provided the people of this country with _ : 
housing, even though this means working — 
extended hours, provided the men doing the — 


The time has come for some very. _ 


The taxpayer 


But everyone cannot have the 40- ges 








is . capacity for recreation. 
f of the 40-hour week to other workers who have 
_ @ normal working week in excess of five days 


Sh pre Factories Act, will under the present 
. measures of price control result in a large 
art of the extra cost being met by sub- 
-sidies. As an example of the increased costs 
involved in this process, it is estimated that 
it would cost about £200,000 a year to put a 
40-hour week into operation on shipping vessels 
on New Zealand articles. Then freight rates 
must either go up, or still more subsidiés 
be paid. 

“All these upward wage adjustments of 
which the 40-hour week is only one example 
have to be met by price increases or by 
subsidies, and an increasing proportion is 
being found by subsidies. Wages form an 
essential part of costs in all industries. Under 
a capitalist economy industry will only run 
while it shows a profit, or while it has 
on prospects of making a profit. Therefore, 
_ industries cannot absorb wage increases in- 
definitely. They have either to be met by 
price increases, or be held by subsidies. The 
Government is now faced with a mounting 
bill of subsidies, and it will be seen that the 
_ continuation of a policy of subsidies cannot 
be carried on for ever without disastrous 
effects.” 





Price Control in the Reconversion Period 





ae The report praises the success of price con- 
trol and subsidies in holding down the cost of 

-_ living during wartime. Subsidies have been 
: paid partly on account of wage increases, and 

- partly on account of the increased landed 
cost of imports. 

_ “Subsidies are extremely difficult to admin- 
ister and may have undesirable effects on 
production. If an industry continually re- 

~_ ceives subsidies to protect its position against 

cost increases, the incentive to increased effi- 
ciency is lost. The administration of price 
controls as we have had it during the war 
years has been accompanied by an increase 
in production of non-essential items. This 

. has happened because the profit margin on 

essential items has been squeezed the most. 

Also manufacturers have striven to avoid the 

- control which goes with the administration 

of subsidies on essential items. These two 

- main factors have led manufacturers to con- 

- centrate on less essential but more profitable 
lines. 

“Nevertheless, even though price control 
distorted the structure of production, it was 
effective in holding down the general level 

~ cost of living items. The distortions were 
not, so marked during the war years when 


eat 
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price control was assisted by physical controls 
of raw materials and the direction of man- 
power. 

“It is now necessary to rely on price control. 


measures alone to remedy ‘the distortion. — 


This means a new emphasis of price control 
policy. The present distortion of production 
away from low-priced essential goods can be 
avoided. You will all agree that price control 
policy should be designed to assist the maxi- 
mum production in efficient units. We must 
get more production of essential goods. There- 
fore we must make luxury goods less attractive © 
to produce than essentials. 

“As to how this can be done, there may be- 
room for discussion. One method worth con- 
sidering is that industry price ceilings should | 


be substituted for the present system of in- | 


dividual price authorizations; that is, we 
might. establish for a given line of goods a 
price ceiling based on the costs of a reason- 
ably efficient firm. A firm which cannot 
operate under this ceiling would be squeezed 
into some other line of production. On the 
other hand, a firm which can increase its 
profit. margin by increasing its efficiency 
would be encouraged to increase its produc- 
tion. The production lost by this squeezing 
out of inefficient units should be more than 
offset by the increased production incentive 
to efficient units. 

“You may be able to think of a better 
method of coping with the problem, but of 
this I am certain: we cannot continue with 
a system of price control which props up the 
least efficient units in the capitalist system. 

“TI believe that it is better to influence the 
direction of production by a _ well-planned 
price policy than by direct physical controls 
such as manpower controls and production 
controls, which are unpopular to employers 
and employees alike, and bring in their train 
a whole series of undesirable repercussions. 

“At some point in this process, we should 
be moving away from an artificial structure 
based on subsidies, but in fact the subsidy bill 
is still on the increase. The wage-earner, 
who is also a consumer and a taxpayer, now 
contributes towards his own subsidies. There- 
fore the process of increasing wages and meet- — 
ing the increases by subsidies or by price 
increases has its shortcomings. 

“The only solution to our problem is ~ 
increased production. I stress again the point — 
that if we are to have higher standards of 
living we must have more goods and services. 
Our movement is no longer just fighting for 
wages. We want to increase actual standards 
of living. To do this, we must increase pro- 
duction. Real standards come from produc- 
tion, and not from the printing of a note — 
issue. “ 
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“This brings me to proposals now being 


made for an even shorter working week. 


Owing to the shortage of female labour, cer- 
tain manufacturing industries are offering to 
reduce working hours to 35 in order to attract 
On the surface, no doubt, some labour 
people will think this a victory. A careful 
analysis, however, will show that workers as a 
whole are not going to benefit by this reduc- 
tion of hours while goods and services are in 
short supply. This and other schemes to 
attract scarce labour from one industry to 
another will not improve the overall labour 
position. Further, they will tend to push up 
costs and prices, and workers as a whole will 
pay for this in the goods they buy. The 
question of reducing hours should always be 
measured by the supply of goods and ser- 
vices available to the people. If there were 
over-production, and stock-piles were accumu- 


lating, then we would be justified in an 


application for a reduction of hours—not now 
when New Zealand’s main economic difficulty 
is a shortage of goods. 

“Our most important industries are farming 
and industries processing farm products for 
exports. The relation between New Zealand 
costs and overseas prices is fundamental to 
our economy..... 


“In the competitive conditions which we 


- will have to face overseas, it will be an econ- 


omic necessity to keep costs on a basis where 
we can compete. We must constantly keep 
in mind the relationship between internal 
costs and external prices, since whatever way 
we approach the problem this is in the last 


analysis the most important relationship in 
- our economy. . 


”? 


Labour and Economic Problems 


“For the greater part of its existence our 
movement has been primarily a defensive 
organization; its purpose has been to defend 
the workers against exploitation and to ensure 


-_ them certain minimum living standards. In 


other words, the basis of the wages system 
was the minimal needs of the working class 


family. Necessarily, this meant that the trade 
union movement had a somewhat negative 


attitude towards economic problems. 


“Today the situation is very different. In 
this country at any rate the battle for ade- 
quate minimum wage standards has been 
won; and the tendency is now for our move- 


aa ment to base wages on the productivity of 
the economic system. This means that we 


must have a positive approach to economic 
problems, because every gain in production 
means a.gain to the workers. We can no 
longer stand apart from the economic system 


and throw the responsibility for its smooth 
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working on employers or the Government. We 


are asked to contribute something more to the 
economic system than our labour; 


and in improving its efficiency. ~ 


“If we can agree that under the present 
economic set-up in New Zealand every gain | 
in production places at the disposal of the 
Government additional goods for distribution, 
then we must agree that every loss in produc- 
tion means a loss in the total goods available 
for distribution, and the workers must. suffer. — 
This economic factor unfortunately is not 
realized by all members of our movement. 


If it were, then we would not have recurring 


stoppages of production in many parts of the 
country. os 
“Byery award and industrial agreement 
recognizes the possibility of industrial disputes 
within industry. This is realized by both 
employers and employees. The Government 
also recognizes that society is not a smooth 
running machine and has set up machinery for 
the adjustment of disputes. This machinery 
meets with the approval of our national 
organization, the Federation of Labour, the 
executive of which has repeatedly gone on 
record in advice to its affiliations that before © 
stoppages occur, steps should be taken to take 
advantage of the machinery for the adjust- 
ment of the dispute. iw 
‘Tf the advice of the Federation of Labour 
were taken, we would not have that serious 
loss in production which has happened over 
the past few years, nor would the~ workers 
involved in the disputes suffer the unnecessary — 
loss of wages. 4 
“For our movement to become a really 
effective force in the productive structure of 
our country, it is imperative that we have 
discipline within our own movement. ‘Indi- 
vidual and undisciplined action by parts of 
the movement weakens the strength of the 
movement as a whole. The unions must take 


steps to prevent such action, since any gains 


which are made by this expensive method, 
involving losses of production, could in fact 
have been gained through the normal 
machinery provided by the Government. 
“It may be said that New Zealand has*been 
more fortunate than most countries in avoiding 
industrial disturbances. Credit for this achieve- 


ment must certainly be given to the Federa-  _ 
tion of Labour and to the Government. But — 


we must not let the matter rest at that. 
The movement has a fundamental duty to — 
itself and to the community to do everything — 
in its power to increase the production of 
goods and services. We must perform this 
duty by all means within our power, other- 
wise we sacrifice the goal of higher standards 
of living for all.” 





we are 
asked to play a part in solving its problems _ J 






HE Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
at its 75th annual general meeting in 
- Toronto on June 4-6, re-affirmed its position 
concerning employee-employer relationships 
by the adoption of the following statement :— 
‘The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Ine., regards a high standard of living for 
all Canadians as the chief objective of 
- Canadian industry. The Association believes 
that a high standard of living in Canada 
_ depends upon maintenance of a high level of 
production. 

A high level of production, however, can be 
- maintained only if Industry supplies con- 
- sumers with satisfactory goods at prices which 
. will encourage a high level of consumption 
both at home and for export. To do this is 
the prime function of Industry. 

If this function is to be successfully per- 
formed, there must be a fair return in the 
_form of gross earnings from which wages and 
dividends may alike be paid. 

For the successful performance of this 
function, there must also be suitable plants, 
equipment and machinery; sound manage- 

ment; and a working force willing and able 

to perform the many and various duties 
necessary in modern manufacturing opera- 
_ tions. 

But even with all these, the successful 
functioning of Industry can be assured only 
by full and harmonious co-operation between 
employees and employers. 

To promote full and harmonious co-opera- 

~ tion, the Association believes that the follow- 
ing principles should govern relations between 
employees and their employers. 








A. Both Employees and Employers Should 


to the public (the customer), as the first con- 
sideration. Upon it depend year-round jobs, 
good wages, dividends, and the future of 
Industry itself. ; 

(2)' Observe faithfully the provisions of 
every agreement or undertaking made by 
them or on their behalf. 

(3) Seek constantly to discover methods of 
increasing production and improving products. 
(4) Consider with open minds proposals 
- made by either party to the other, each 
seeking to understand the other’s needs and 
problems, and constantly bearing in mind 
that neither can operate without the assist- 
ance of the other. 





, 





(1) Regard continuity and quality of service ~ 
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"Statement of Cun idian Manufacturers’ Association on: 
Employee-Employer Relations 


(5) Settle differences by negotiation in | 
good faith without interruption of operations. 


B. Employers Should 


(1) Provide facilities which will peat 
efficient and economical production and make 
all reasonable provision for the safety and — 
health of their employees GuEDe ‘the hours 
-of their employment. . 

(2) Select and develop supervisors who are 
not only technically competent, but who will 
deal on a fair and friendly basis with the 
men and women whom they supervise. 

(3)' Respect the right of employees to 
associate freely for all lawful purposes. 

(4) Bargain collectively, in cases where 
representatives have been freely chosen by a 
majority of the employees affected, on wages, 
hours of work; and working conditions. 

(5) Organize operations with a view to 
promoting maximum regularity and continuity 
of employment and consequently maximum > 
stability of income. 

(6) Give employees, as far as possible, 
opportunities to progress within the organiza- 
tion according to ability, experience and 
merit. . ! 

(7) Support and develop good wage 
standards having regard to all circumstances 
which are material. 


C. Employees Should 


(1) Recognize the Employer’s right to pen; 
direct and manage the business. 

(2) Perform their assigned duties in an 
efficient and industrious manner to the best 
of their ability. 

(3) Co-operate freely with management in 
meeting the many problems in which the 
employees are concerned. 

(4) Conserve and protect the producis, 
plant, equipment and machinery, and respect 
the rights, of employers as the owners of the 
property. 

(5) Recognize the right of an individual 
employee to join or not to join any lawful 
organization of employees or other citizens 
without impairing his right to work at the © 
occupation of his choice. 





It is hoped to publish a summary of the 
proceedings in regard to that part of the 
conference dealing with employee- employe) 
relations in an early issue. 
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bo NNJITH ‘the abandonment of ‘wartime 
controls, at the end of 1945, covering 
the employment of engineers and scientists, 
it would appear timely to review both the 
methods used and the results accomplished 
during the period of their application. 

Two main underlying principles governed 
the activities of the Department of Labour 
in this field. One was to take maximum 
advantage of co-operation and the other to 
adhere to manpower priorities. This latter 
term has not been universally popular, but 
when taken to mean, “first things first in the 
national interest” there could be little quarrel 

- with it. 

The Bureau was created, in 1941, as a 
direct result of an approach to. the Depart- 
ment by the three national engineering and 
‘scientific societies. The government imme- 
diately accepted the offer to set up an agency 
to deal with the mobilization of scientists, 
and, ever since, the interests of both parties 
have been closely related. From an admin- 

istrative point of view the Bureau has 
operated as a branch of the Department of 
Labour, while at the same time there has 
existed an active advisory board representing 

_ professional bodies, universities and manu- 
facturers. | 


Inventory of Technical Manpower 


_ The first step taken was to set up (and 
afterwards maintain) an inventory of indi- 
vidual engineering and scientific skills with 
| particular reference to training, experience, 
age and general physical condition, Then, 
as needs of the Armed Forces, of Govern- 
ment Branches and of essential industry were 
recorded from day to day, advice could be 

- given as to the most efficient possible use of 
_ amy technical person. When formal controls 
were set up in March, 1942 (those governing 
_ technical persons pioneered the civilian man- 
_ power control program), they were designed 
deliberately to operate in a negative way. 
_ Although they provided for a “request” to 
change employment, they did not then, or 
subsequently, include power to “direct” such 
_ changes. The need for a permit prior to using 
_ the services of a technical person was sufficient 
__ provision to head off any departure from true 
Ws). priorities. 
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Canadian Science at War 


Review of the Activities, from 1941 to 1945, of Wartime Bureau of | 
Technical Personnel i Y 


9 


In this regard, it might appear that those 
administering the regulations would be faced — 


with problems of great complexity. Who is 
to say, for example, which is the greater 
need, making weapons or maintaining them 
in the field? 
first place, their maintenance becomes a 
question of only academic interest. 
it is remembered that operations in the field 
are conducted under rigid limitations as to 


If they are not made in the 


Buti if: 






age and medical category an immediate clue — 


is provided. One actual case that was dealt Zs 
_ with involved a decision as to the relative 
urgency of improvement of a type of wheat — 


for food purposes and the development of 
higher resistance in armour plate. 


Meeting Military and Civilian Needs — 


In meeting the needs of the Armed Forces 


for technical officers the Bureau acted as a 


recruiting channel for the majority of those — 


still required as from the end of 1941. This 


work was expedited when in the summer of 


1942 the Department of National Defence 


seconded a senior officer to act as “Military _ 


Adviser” in the Bureau. A large proportion 


of those selected for technical appointments 


were newly—or recently—graduated students. 
Altogether there were 1,630 potential officers 
inducted as a result of Bureau references out 


of an estimated 3,000 enrolled for technical — 


duties during the three-year period concerned. 
Another important function of the military 
adviser was to keep track of those with 
technical backgrounds who had _ already 


enlisted, but not in technical capacities. On 


more than one occasion the Bureau was able 


to advise one of the services where they 
might find within their own ranks a candidate — 


suitable for some special need. 


On the civilian side, every effort was made — 


to discourage needless turnover. This is 


reflected in the number of new individual con- 
tracts of employment recorded from month to or 


month under the permit system. Allowance 
must be made for replacements due to deaths, 


retirements and enlistments, for curtailment — 


of some activities and expansion of others, and 


for the absorption each spring of the civilian 


portion of the graduating classes. Neverthe- 
less, the number entering new employment 
each month has averaged about one per cent 
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of the total number registered. This would 
_ indicate a very gratifying degree of stability. 
In the result, it may be stated that the 
needs of the Armed Forces for technical 
personnel have been fully met, whether such 
needs were for quotas to build up _ estab- 


. " with highly specialized skills. In the civilian 
field, there have been some shortages. But 
it is a question whether they could have been 
fully met except at the expense of the 
_ services in any case. It was possible to a 
large extent to prevent such shortages from 
becoming acute. 


‘Varied Demands Satisfied 


4 It is doubtful whether any complete record 
y in detail can ever be compiled to show the 
contribution made by each of the engineers 
and scientists whose case has come before 
the Bureau. But a few examples will indi- 
cate how varied were the fields in which they 
served. 

According to custom, naval captains write 
out a modest ticket when an officer leaves 
their ships’ company. In two typical cases 
these close with the stereotyped phrase “and 
has served to my entire satisfaction”. One, 

dealing with an engineer officer goes on to 
refer to the example set to all hands on the 
night the ship was damaged. (With typical 
naval reticence, no reference is made to the 


-“damaged”.) Another, from a cruiser in far 
eastern waters, mentions the technical pro- 
‘ficiency of the radar officer. 
In the army, such corps as the engineers 
and the electrical and mechanical engineers 
recruited officers for their field units to a 
large extent from among the younger civilian 
engineers. Many an Italian river was crossed 
- by our troops over a bridge sited and 
erected, under the usual “hail of gunfire”, by 
one of these men. An early citation (regret- 
- tably posthumous) from the campaign in 
Egypt deals with the work under fire of a 
-young Canadian who saw service with a 
British Light Aid) Detachment there. 
Many technical persons enlisted in air 
~ erew, where combat duty was available to a 
greater extent than purely technical epera- 
tions. But the two were nicely combined in 
‘the case. of a physicist acting as navigator 
in a pathfinder squadron. Exclusively scien- 
tific were the duties of the expert mathe- 
matician who worked out saturation tables 
for mass bombing raids. 
_. Civilian duties were by no means confined 
_ to war production. Permits were issued, and 
in many cases candidates found by the 
- Bureau, covering such positions as meteoro- 
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lishment or for individuals or small groups. 


fact that the ship sank shortly after being » 
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logical officer at Aklavik, civil engineers for 
the 
Britain or veterinary officer for New Zealand. 
Other overseas assignments included chemical 
engineers for the Persian Gulf, mining 
personnel for British Guiana, and geologists 
for the oil fields of South America. Working 
more or less behind the scenes were the 
forest entomologist at war with the spruce 


bud worm, agricultural scientists improving 
farm production and hundreds of research © 


people both in Canada and in the United 
States. 

Whole new industrial 
staffed from the ground up, the synthetic 
rubber, radar and explosives programs being 
entirely new fields, while shipbuilding, air- 
craft and fighting equipment were almost 
entirely so. And it should be remembered 
that this 
country was producing but 1,700 new engineers 
and scientists each year, with the armed forces 
absorbing 1,200 and death or retirement 
accounting for 500 out of the existing supply. 


Reconversion Technique 


The experience gained, and the useful con- 





Ministry of Aircraft Production in | 


enterprises were 


was done at. a time when the fe 


tacts made, in dealing with the war man- — 


power problems of hundreds of employers 
and thousands of individuals is currently being 
used to assist in the resettlement of those 
whose war service has 
Reconversion in the technical personnel field 
has been characterized by a minimum of 
confusion or resulting unemployment, due in 
large measure to the fact that, for the time 
being, the machinery which functioned 


smoothly for over four years of war has not | 


been changed but merely thrown into reverse. 


Such time as can be spared from immediate 
tasks is being devoted to development of | 


plans for future efficient use of technical 
persons. There is, however, the important 
difference that the happiness and prosperity 
of the individual need no longer be sub- 
ordinated to national needs. 

should now go hand in hand. 


In conclusion, it should be made quite elear — 


that no attempt is here being made to glorify 
the part played by technical persons in 
Canada’s war effort. But when the enemy, as 
was most quickly apparent to scientific minds, 
set out to use ruthlessly and with single- 
minded purpose every resource of science and 
industry for the bald objective of destroying 
the Allies, it was not sufficient to point out 
that Canadians as a nation, were congenitally 
unable to accept such ideas. Nor would it 


have accomplished anything other than much — : 


glory to oppose him only with the bare breasts 


and strong arms of Canada’s sons. He had to— 


now terminated.* 


In fact the two 
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be fought with everything that science and 
engineering could devise and produce. It was 
the appreciation of this truth that led various 
scientific bodies, even before war was more 
than a possibility, to initiate action leading 


to complete mobilization of technical man- 
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‘power. They would be the first fo admit that iy 


they were merely members of a team, along 


with their sister professions and all other 


types of skilled and unskilled workers of both 


sexes, which finally completely defeated Hist . 


enemy at his own game. 


. Handbook on Suggestion Plans 


way HANDBOOK designed to assist industrial 

plants in instituting suggestion plan 
systems has been prepared by the Industrial 
Production Co-operation Board of the Dom- 


inion Government. It embodies the general 


features and methods of organization common 
_to the more successful plans that are presently 
in operation across the country. 


The Handbook on Suggestion Plans stresses, 
however, that no overall suggestion plan exists; 
to achieve results it is essential to tailor each 
_ plan to ‘individual plant needs. The funda- 
mental requisite for success, the handbook 
states, is good labour-management relations, 
in order to obviate the workers’ fear that a 
suggestion scheme will adversely affect their 
job security and rates of pay. It contends that 
suggestion plans should operate as a representa- 
tive part of Labour-Management Production 
Committee activity and not become its sole 
function, if a foundation of mutual trust and 
good will is to be maintained. Emphasis is 
also placed upon the advisability of bringing 
employees into active participation on both 
the L.M.P.C. and Suggestion Sub- Committees, 
in order to maintain co-operation, which, it 
inclines to decrease when ores 
merely deposit ideas in a suggestion box. 


“Distinct and valuable contributions to 
plant efficiency result from ideas submitted 


ul -to the Suggestion Sub-Committee through 
_ suggestion boxes. But they are not the only 
suggestions 


whieh. ‘result from ‘L.M.P.C, 
activity. Some of the best contributions emerge 


from the discussions which take place both on 


the main L.M.P.C. and on Sub-Committees 
dealing with plant safety, conservation of 
‘materials, care of tools, etc. 

“These ideas are a joint product of co-opera- 


a tion between management and labour”. 


_ It is essential that all levels of management 
and labour be informed that the top executives 
in both groups fully endorse the plan and that 


B this is explained to them before the Suggestion 


Sub-Committee is constituted and activity 
. begun. The Sub-Committee is normally 
appointed by the main L.M.P.C. and is com- 


posed of an equal number of qualified repre- 
sentatives of management and. labour. 





In rewarding suggestions, “no definite pro- 
cedures as to the allocation of authority can 
be laid down; 
Generally, however, the means employed fall 
into two broad categories: management may 
decide, alone, the amount of the awards, or 
npiorie may be vested in the committees 
concerned. 

Awards are usually paid to all employees 


below the rank of foreman; normally personnel. 
in’ developing new methods and 


engaged, 
designs, etc. are excluded. 


The work of suggestion committees usually — 
includes the task of stimulating interest in the 


plan through various means of publicity; co- 


ordinating the scheme with other sub-com- | 
mittee drives and L.M.P.C. activity generally ; : 


assisting employees in cases where ideas require 


illustrations and drawings, or where employees — 


have difficulty in expressing themselves clearly ; 
and in devising an office routine and arranging 
acceptance and rejection procedures. 

A description of the benefit of tying in the 
Job Instruction Training and Job Methods 


the diversity is too great.” 


~ 


Training courses provided by the Canadian » 


Vocational Training Branch of the Dominion 
Labour Department is given in the publication. 
Awards 


“Greater diversity of opinion exists on the 
subject of awards than on any other feature 


of the Suggestion Plan.” The booklet contains 


a description of methods of awarding sugges- 


tions which are held in common by a substan- | 


tial number of successful committees and 
quotes the conclusions reached in an Analysis 


of Suggestion Systems by A. W. Hendrickson 


and A. E. Heusser, published in the May, 1945 


issue of Factory Management and Mainten-— 


ance. 
“Although the formulas used by companies 
in calculating the amount of award to be 


granted differ substantially, there are relation-  _ 
ships between the award practices of companies — 


and the effectiveness of their Employee 
Suggestion Plans. The major relationships - 
are :— ‘ 


(1) The granting of low minimum awards 
sometimes called token awards, such as some ~ 








= 


ep 





~ eompanies hee for eaicty suggestions, tends 
eas iG: increase the total number of suggestions. 


(2) The granting - of even an occasional high 
award also tends to increase the number of 
suggestions received. 


(3) As the number of suggestions received 


Be increases, the acceptance rate tends to increase. 
- (Part of the increase in the acceptance rate 


may be attributed to the granting of token 
minimum awards.) 

(4) As the number of suggestions received 
increases, the average award tends to decline. 


- (Part of the decline may be attributed to the 


granting of token awards by companies 
receiving a large number of suggestions.)” 
A number of British firms make awards from 
25 to 50 per cent of the first year’s savings. 
An American electrical manufacturing plant, 
estimating that the average suggestion has a 


life of three years, calculates its awards as 
follows; Savings for this period are estimated 
and awards paid on 15 per cent of the first 
- $1,000 of savings, 10 per cent of the next $1,500, 


and 2 per cent for every dollar saved after 
$2500. This plant oa that prior to the 
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initiation of the above-mentioned vad policy 


they received 800 suggestions a year. Without — 


making any other changes in their suggestion 
plan, ideas which were submitted jumped to 
1900 at the end of the first 11 months. Possible 
errors in estimating savings for three years 
tend to offset each other, it is stated, in that 
some awards may be a little high, others a 
little low. 

The Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora- 


tion, besides paying its employees cash awards © 


for their suggestions, also assists them in 
obtaining patent rights. 

The booklet also contains a detailed descrip- 
tion of suggestion award systems operating in 
Canada in the plants of Somerville Limited 
London, Ont., Pacific Mills Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., Norton Company of Canada, Chippawa, 
Ont., Northern Electric Company, Limited 
Montreal, P.Q., Massey-Harris Company 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and The William 
ounces & Sons Tamited® Owen Sound, Ont. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained on 


application to the Industrial Production Co- 


operation Board, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 





Increase in Index of Wage Rates 


HE preliminary index number of wage 
rates in Canada for 1945 calculated from 


data for six main industry groups was 140:3 


as compared with 137-5 in 1944. The index 
is based upon rates in 1939 as 100. 


40:3 per cent and between 1944 and 1945 
-was 2:0 per cent. 
The: general index is shown below, together 


: with the index for each of the main groups. 





Final and more detailed figures for 1945 will 


be given in a subsequent issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 


1939 1944 1945* 

“General index-yi'.... 100 137-5 140°3 
Logging. . pase er LOO 146-1 161-4 
Mining. Beige at eens on ity VOU 134-8 136-2 
Coal mining. 3 Lite viper ppes LE 146-0 145-3 
Metal mining....... 100 125-2 128-4 
Manufacturing....... 100 141-1 143-2 
Construction......... 100 129-6 131-1 





* Preliminary. 


The 
Increase therefore between 1939 and 1945 was 


1939 1944 1945* 
Transportation and 
Communication. . 100 127-6 128-9 
Waater transportation 100: 140-7 143-1 
Steam railways. .... 100 125-9 12555 
Electric street 
TALL Way ie clever a epee 100 125-7 125-9 
Service—Laundries.... 100 128-9 136+12.0 


The index for the logging group advanced 
10-5 per cent in 1945 over the figure for 1944. 
In the same comparison mining increased 1-0 
per cent; manufacturing 1-5 per cent; | 
struction 1-1 per cent; transportation 1-0 per 
cent and services 5:6 per cent. 

In the mining group the slight decline in the 
index for coal mining was due to a decrease 
in earnings for contract miners and to a slight 
decline in average rates for total miners 
resulting from changes in the numbers of 
workers. 
rates. 


The electric street railways index is revised 


for the period 1940 to 1944 as follows: 1940, 
103-9; 1941, 109-1; 1942, 115-8; 1948, 1212; 
1944, 125-7. 
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No changes were recorded in contract 
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Relationship of ILO with United Nations 


PN TONE to bring the International 

Labour Organization into relationship 
with the United Nations resulted in a draft 
agreement being reached at the end of May 
by delegations representing the two organiza- 
tions. The draft agreement, which will be 
subject to approval by the International 
Labour Conference on the one side and the 
Assembly of the United Nations on the other, 
was signed by Mr. G. Myrddin Evans (United 


Kingdom), Chairman of the Governing Body 
of the ILO, and Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar 
(India). President of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 


It provides for reciprocal representation, — 
for exchange of information and documents, — 





and for co-ordination of the work of the ILO ~ 


with that of United Nations bodies and 
agencies. 


Ninety-Highth Session of Governing Body 


A ees Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held its 98th Session in 
Montreal from May 23 to May 27, 1946, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. G. Myrddin Evans, 
representative of the Government of the 
United Kingdom. 

~The session was preceded by meetings of 
several Governing Body Committees including 
‘the Employment Committee, the Finance 
Committee and the Standing Orders Commit- 
tee. A meeting also took place between repre- 
sentatives of federal states and the Conference 
Delegation on Constitutional Questions, to 
consider the problems confronting federal 
- States in regard to the ratification of Conven- 
tions adopted at International Labour 
Conferences. 


The ‘Canadian Government was_ repre- 


RaL : sented at the Governing Body meeting by Mr. 


- Paul Emile Renaud, Counsellor, Department 


of External Affairs, in the absence of the 


regular Government member, Mr. A. Mac- 
- Namara, Deputy Minister of Labour, and of 
his former substitute, Dr. A. Rive, recently 
appointed High Commissioner for Canada to 
‘New Zealand. 

_ Canada was represented at the meeting of 
federal states by Mr. A. H. Brown, Assistant 
to the Deputy Minister of Labour, accom- 
panied by Mr. Renaud; on the Employment 
Committee by Mr. Paul Goulet, Special 


.. Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour 


in charge of relations with the ILO, accom- 
- panied by Dr,. O. J. Firestone, Department of 


Me Reconstruction, and Mr. W. K. Rutherford, 
Acting Chief Employment Officer, National 


| Employment Service; on the Standing Orders 


ae Committee by Mr. Goulet; and on the Finance 


: _ Committee by Mr. Renaud, accompanied by 


Mr. Goulet, Mr. E. B. Armstrong, of the 
Finance Department, and Mr. C. R. McCord, 


of the Department of Labour. Some of these 


officers also attended the session of the Gov- 
erning Body, as did Mr. V. C. Phelan, Depart- 
ment of Labour, and Mr. H. F. Davis, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs. : ay 

Mr. Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, was 
present as a workers’ delegate. Mr. Bengough 
had been re-elected to one of the eight seats 
allotted to workers on the Governing Body 
at the Paris Confereace in October, 1945. 


Employment 


As a basis for discussion by the Employment 
Committee, the International Labour Office 


submitted information on the employment 


situation in various countries. 
sive report, both factual and analytical, gave 


a description of employment policies adopted — 


in a number of countries and indicated meas- 
ures taken to implement such policies. — 


A comprehen-. 


The report dealt with such problems as: the _ 


type of employment information and statistics 


necessary in order that a full employment 


policy may be applied; means to attain a 
balanced allocation’ of industrial 
within each country; 
attaining the geographical mobility of labour 
required in an expanding economy; vocational 


training, vocational guidance; and the func- 


tions of an employment service.* 
The importance of accurate and thorough 


statistics was emphasized in a. separate report; 
and in the interchange of opinion among the - 


activity — 
factors involved in 


Sera 


delegates a number of suggestions were 


“Further reference to this report is made elsewhere 
in this issue on page 867. ; E 
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made for the improvement of this 

The report of the International Develop- 
ment Works Committee, which had met in 
» Montreal in January (L.G., March, 1946, p. 
278) was studied by the Employment Com- 
mittee, and subsequently by the Governing 
_ Body which decided to ask governments to 
_- give effect to suggestions contained in the 
P Teport, covering such matters as the supply 
of information to the ILO on public works 
proposed or undertaken by countries; the 
- “ supply of employment statistics; points to be 
considered by governments engaged in plan- 
Cor public investment; and exchange of 
_ technical personnel. 
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a ; Finance 


. .- The budget for 1947 voted by the Finance 
_ Committee and approved by the Governing 
4 _ Body for submission to the next session of the 





~ 


_ Conference, amounted to 15,429,088 Swiss 
_ francs, as compared with 11,521,510 Swiss 
francs in the 1946 budget. 

be This was the first budget to be adopted 
- autonomously by the ILO following the dis- 
_ solution of the League of Nations. 

_ Considering it desirable that machinery 
should be provided under which the financial 
_ operations of the ILO could be carried out 
_ pending the conclusion of financial and bud- 


getary arrangements with the United Nations, 


. 


__ the Governing Body adopted draft regulations 
_ for consideration at the next session of the 
Conference. 

It was decided to set up a Contributions 
_ Committee to consider the question of finan- 
_ cial contributions of member states to the 

- Organization. The Committee will consist of 

representatives of the Governments of Canada, 
France, India, Mexico and the United States 
of America. 
Federal States 


__ The possibility of lessening the existing 
disparity between the obligations of unitary 
and federal states in regard to conventions 
- adopted at International Labour Conferences 
was considered at a meeting between repre- 
sentatives of federal states and members of 
the Conference Delegation on Constitutional 
Questions. 
The federal states represented were: 
_ Australia, Canada, India, and the United 
_ States of America. Brazil, Mexico, Switzer- 
land and Venezuela, which are also federal 
_ states, were not represented. 
_. Under the existing Constitution, the obliga- 
tions of federal states, in respect of Inter- 
- national Labour Conventions, are regulated 
by Article 19 (9) as follows: 
In the case of a federal state, the power 
of which to enter into Conventions on 
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labour matters is subject to limitations, it 
shall be in the discretion of that Govern- 


ment to treat a draft Convention to which 
such limitations apply as a Recommendation 


_ only, and the provisions of this article with — 


respect to Recommendations shall apply in 
such case. 


A Recommendation is submitted to the — 


Members of the ILO, not for “ratification” as 
in the case of Conventions, but for considera- 


tion with a view to effect being given to it by 


national legislation or otherwise, and the only 
obligation which a member undertakes is to 
bring the Recommendation within twelve, or 
at most eighteen months, before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the 
matter les for the enactment of legislation or 
other action. 


The meeting considered a number of pro- 


posals for amending Article 19 (9) of the 
Constitution. The report of the Delegation 
containing these proposals was noted without 
discussion by the Governing Body, and will be 
considered at the next 
Conference. 


Instrument of Amendment 


An appeal was made by the Acting Director 


_ of the Office of Government Members of the 
Governing Body to send in their ratifications 


of the Instrument of Amendment to the Con- 
stitution adopted at Paris in November last 
before the opening of the 29th Session of the 
International Labour Conference, September 
19, 1946. He pointed out that 39 ratifications 
were required to bring the Instrument into 
force. 


Relationship with the United Nations 


The Governing Body was informed that 


immediately following its session, an ILO dele- 
gation would go to New York to negotiate 


the terms of the Organization’s relationship. 


with the United Nations. The Negotiating 


Delegation of the Governing Body had held. 


two meetings in Montreal on May 22-23 and 
considered the draft of an agreement between 
the United Nations and the International 
Labour Organization which had been prepared 
by officials of the United Nations working in 
co-operation with officials of the International 
Labour Office. 

Agreement was subsequently reached between 
the delegations of the ILO and the United 
Nations (see p. 882), and this agreement will 
have to be submitted to the United Nations 
Assembly on the one side and to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference on the other for 
final approval. 


30th Session of the Conference 


It was decided that the 30th Session of the 


International Labour Conference should be 
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held at iene, and that it should open on 


Thursday, June, 19, 1947. 
agenda was agreed upon: 


(1) Director’s Report. (The report is to 
provide an opportunity for a discussion 
of wages.) 

_ (2) Reports on the Application of Con- 
ventions under Article 22 of the Con- 

p stitution. 

~ (3) Financial Questions, including the adop- 

- tion of the budget and the scale of con- 
tributions for 1947. 

(4) Minimum Standards of Social Policy in 
Dependent Territories (Provisions suit- 
able for a Convention). (The 29th 
Session of the Conference will undertake 
a first discussion of this question. It is 
anticipated that by decision of the Con- 
ference, under Article 16 of the Con- 
stitution, this question will be placed 
on the agenda of the 30th Session for 
second discussion). 

(5) Organization of Labour Inspection in 
Industrial and Commercial Undertakings. 
(Single discussion procedure.) 

(6) Employment Service Organization. 

. (Double discussion procedure.) 

The suggestion of the Office that the agenda 

should include also the question of Vocational 

Guidance was not adopted. 


The following 


| Other Meetings 


The Governing Body authorized the Acting 
Director to arrange for a regional conference 
of Asiatic States Members of the ILO in New 
Delhi, India, January, 1947. 

Of the industrial committees, the Governing 
Body decided that the Textiles Committee and 


the Building Committee should hold their first 


meetings in Brussels in the fall of 1946. The 
date and place for the first meeting of the 
Petroleum Committee will be considered by 
the Governing body at its next session in 
September. An invitation to meet in 
_ Lima has been received from the Peruvian 
Government. 

An agenda was decided on for the second 
meetings of the Coal Mines Committee and 
the Inland Transport Committee. 

The Acting Director was authorized to com- 
municate to the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations as well as to the 
Governments the resolutions of the Iron and 
Steel Committee on freedom of association, 
_ collective bargaining, and full employment, 
and those of the Metal Trades Committee on 


_ shortages of steel, new equipment and coal in 


Europe, and on the needs of the industrially 
underdeveloped regions (see Supplement to 
~ December, 1945, issue of the Lasour Gazerre). 
The Governing Body took steps to give 
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Ritts effect. to ind nso OIaAOnS: aad 
resolutions formulated by the Third Labour — 
Conference of American States Members of 
the International Labour Organization held in 
Mexico City in April 1946 (see Supplement to 
July, 1946, issue of the Lasour GazerTe). aia 

Thus it authorized its Employment Commit- — 
tee to set up a sub-committee of its American — 
members to consider questions relating to 4 
vocational training in the American countries — 
and proposals concerning methods of regional 
co-operation. It accepted in principle the. 
recommendation of the Mexico Conference 
concerning collaboration between the public | 
authorities and employers’ 
organizations. 
of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations to the desirablility of studying 
in the near future, in co-operation with the 
International Labour Organization and other ~ 
interested bodies, the most effective methods 
of facilitating the process of harmonious 
industnialization of the Latin-American coun- — 
tries. It instructed the Office. within the 
scope of its functions in relation to economic 
problems, to apply itself particularly to study- 
ing the problem of inflation, in collaboration 


with other competent international bodies, and — 


to report on the results of these studies to the 
29th Session (Montreal) of the International 
Labour Conference. 


On the suggestion of the Acting Direeior 
the Governing Body decided Re 
(a) to convene the Permanent Migration . 
Committee for August 26, 
Montreal; 

(b) to reconstitute the Sub- Cannan on 
Automatic Coupling of Railway Vehicles; 

(c) to set up a Co-operative Committee to 
direct in a more systematic way the 
activities which the Office has carried on 
in co-operative matters for the last 
twenty-five years; 

(d) to revive the Silicosis Bitoni 
of the Correspondence Committee on 
Industrial Hygiene; . 

(e) to reconstitute the Permanent Agricul- 
tural Committee with Mr. J. F. Booth 
(Canada) and eleven other experts as 
members. 


Spanish Pie 


It was decidied to recommend to the Can: 
ference, at its 29th Session, to include in the © 


Standing Orders of the Conference provisions 


giving a statutory character to the practice 
according to which official translations into — 
Spanish of speeches are furnished by the 
Secretariat of the Conference, and all docu- | 
ments of the Conference are published in 


Spanish in the same way as in English and 
French. 





and workers’ | 
It agreed to call the attention ~ 
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‘ i¢ ORDER to cope wah the problem of the 
. Browne sales laa nate of eauarye and 


New ark State DAR rene of Canons has 
announced its intention strictly to enforce the 
existing law. In co-operation with other Gov- 
- ernment agencies, the Department will seek to 
ensure (1) an adequate supply of farm labour, 
: Oe the employment of children only of legal 
age with approved permits, and (3) healthful 
es and ee conditions for seasonal 


ee in 1945. of seasonal Ao isons and tite 
conditions of its employment showed the need 
_for greater control. 


Seasonal workers harvest about 20 per cent 
& of the State’s fruit and vegetable crops. Of 
y these workers a large number are under 18. 
4 _ It is well to point out, however, that there 
is no child labour in some branches of fruit 
- and vegetable production in the State. Because 
_ of the inefficiency of young workers, delicate 
a _ fruits such as tomatoes, peaches,. and grapes 
are harvested in New York State mainly by 
- older youths and adults. 


pee ars ala et an 


4 The Child Labour Law prohibits children 
i under 14 being employed on farms except those 
of their parents, and requires children of 14 
4 and 15 to have farm work permits. 


The New York State Child Labour Law 
' applies to child workers on the farms as well 
aS as in factories; but while public opinion has 
| long been aware of the evils of child labour 
in the factory, there is less information 
regarding employment conditions of child 
workers in agriculture. A large part of public 
opinion, associating farm labour with work 
on small home farms, has been inclined to 
consider such work as a rather pleasant and 
not ‘too arduous ‘task for children, ignoring 
/ the fact that in modern industrialized agricul- 


ture such labour can be quite as difficult and 
exhausting for a child as factory work. 


Because of the wartime shortage of farm help, 
children under the legal minimum age of 14 
pe were employed. A study of 34 labour contrac- 
tors with 3,195 workers in 1945 showed that 66 
children or 2:9 per cent of those employed 

_ were under 12 years of age. 


In 1945 the Labour Department took definite 
steps towards enforcement of the law. First, 
an educational campaign was inaugurated to 
inform farmers and the public of the law. In 
July, a conference of persons representing 
farming, food processing and social and child 
welfare groups recommended allowing children 
of 12 and 13 to work on farms in 1945 if 
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Uiatn Tipe in Noe y ork State 
Peels cs Weasures to Prevent Child Labour 


accompanied by their parents and if hours were 
kept short. 


Lastly, a survey was pinde of the wages, 
hours, and working conditions of workers 


hauled daily to the farms from near-by cities 


and “migrant camps” housing workers for the © 
harvesting season. Of about 1,900 children and 
youths under 18 employed on day-haul, slightly 
more than one-half were at least 14 years old 
but almost one-fifth were younger than 12 
years. In the labour camps similar conditions 

prevailed. Of 605 pickers one-fourth were under — 
14 years; 113 children were from 10 to 13° ~ 
years and there were 32 children under 10. — 
None of the 14 and 15-year-olds had permits. 


-Some growers claimed ignorance. of the law. 
Others, while admitting the greater efficiency 


of the older worker, stated that they were 
reluctant to forgo this source of labour supply 
as long as other growers employed young 
children. A few claimed that the children were 
working at the insistence of their parents. 
Some pleaded that they could not get their 
crops harvested without the help of the 12- 
and 13-year-olds. 


The hours of farm labourers under 18 are 
not limited by law. Hours on day-haul were 
usually eight but more than one-quarter of 
these young people worked more than eight, a 
considerable number as many as 10 hours. With 
travel time, this amounted to about 12 hours 
a day. The working day in migrant camps 
ranged from 74 to 104 hours but 21 out of the 
29 camps surveyed called for nine hours or 
more. 


To secure the largest possible number of 
legally-employed young workers, legislation 
which was enacted during the war permitting 


-the release of pupils of 14 or over for planting 


and harvesting and those 16 and over for 
canneries, green-houses and milk plants, has 
been extended to July 1, 1947. But such release 
may be granted only when there is insufficient 
available adult labour and only for a period 
of not more than 30 days in any year or 20 
days in any three-month period. Pupils must 
be physically fit and the school authorities are 
responsible for safeguarding has educational 
interests. 


As regards migrant labour, the law, as 
amended in 1946, requires every person who 
proposes to employ, recruit, transport or bring 
into the State ten or more migrant farm or 
processing workers to register with the State 
Industrial Commissioner before importing such 
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- housing and working conditions and such other 
: My information as the Commissioner may pre- 
‘scribe. The registrant must also give a copy 
OF such statement to each worker, either at the 


‘HE third annual conference of the Mari- 
-time Labour Institute of Dalhousie Uni- 
aay held this year, May 15-17, brought 
_ together over 60 representatives of trade union 
locals in the Maritimes to hear speakers on a 
wide range of topics of interest and importance 
“to organized labour. Unions from all types of 
industry—coal mining, ship building, carpenter- 
ing, painting, paper-making, salt mining, rail- 
- roading—were represented at the course. The 
delegates came looking for information; when 
it wasn’t given in the addresses they asked for 
it; and to their organizations they took back 
new ideas and new objectives. 


“Tt is fitting, with the Maritimes’ pioneering 
record in Canadian industrial relations that, 
through the Maritime Labour Institute, they 
should take the lead’ in labour education”, re 
Dr. L. Richter, Director of the Institute, 
welcoming the delegates. Hon. L. D. Cite 
_ Minister of Labour for Nova Scotia, spoke to 
the delegates, as representative of the pro- 
ho yvancial government, calling on them to take 
the lead) in educating labour to its rights and 
Re D ceaponaiiilitien. 
Keynote of the conference was the topic of 
Dr. H. D. Woods, Associate Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations at McGill University, “Labour 
_ and Reconversion.” He sketched the problems 
_ of reconverting the nation’s economy to peace- 
time production: the backlog of demand for 
‘capital and consumer goods, 
labour force, the dangers of inflation, and the 
- divided jurisdiction of labour questions by the 
sata and provincial governments. 
Norman §S. Dowd, Executive Secretary of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, spoke of the 
- task of the International Labour ‘Oreantation, 
 etirtinae the work done at its Paris Confer- 
ence last October, and its plans for the future. 
- “The Health of Industrial Workers” was the 
subject of Dr. F. S. Parney, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene of the Department 
cot National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. Dr. 
_ Parney reviewed recent developments i in indus- 
- trial medicine, and set forth the methods by 
ei ‘which workers can be protected from occupa- 
_ tional diseases. 


Pear ar a cpebaitit a sinieenent on oe 
eat in ahe State. BAe hee “C0: oP y 
‘camp in which migrant workers are housed. 


Maritime Labour Institute Conference 


the enlarged | 


Minors coming from another State must bring ey 
with them proof of age. e 








_ Many Problems of Interest to Workers Discussed at Annual Meeting | 


Delegates evinced interest in the ers 
security system of New Zealand, described — 
by Hon. David Wilson, High Commis- 
sioner for New Zealand in Canada, and ~ 
formerly a member of that Dominion’s Labour - : 
government. Mr. Wilson told of the measures 
taken to achieve social and economic security __ 
in New Zealand, and the methods through ae 
which the beneficial measures are being carried 
out. can 

During the last few months the ane 
shortage has been one of the most acute ~ 
problems in Canada. To bring delegates a 
clearer understanding of the problem, and the oe 
methods by which it may be solved, Benjamin 
Higgins, of the Internatonal Labour Office, — 
spoke on “The Housing ‘Crisis’. Nearly two- ran 
thirds of the nation, he stated, is poorly- 
housed, because of inadequate ‘facilities toe 
meet the demand of middle and lower income 
groups. The basis for solution is the cessation eae 
of high monopolistic prices on material, and 
of restrictive labour practices, and the develop- re 
ment of new methods and materials for con- 
struction. Private enterprise, with .govern-— 
ment help in the form of low-interest, hele 7 
term loans, can meet the needs of the middle a 
income group, but housing for the low-income 
group, he declared, will call for large-scale | ae . 
government subsidization of housing projects. 

Ted F. Silvey, Reconversion Officer of ea i: 
C.1.0., Washington, spoke to the delegates on 
“Labour and Technological Change.” At one ae 
time technological change was strongly resisted _ im 
by the workers, he stated, but to-day, both 
workers and management have accepted it as 
necessary and desirable for a prosperous life. 
But technological progress, he declared, has ede 
outrun social and economic development, and... 
today’s challenge is to bring about great Sri 
changes in these fields, so that recurring cycles 
of booms and depressions may be abolished. ; 

The final speaker was Russell Harvey, of the — 
American Federation of Labour, Toronto. He 
described P.C. 1003, the Dominion’s wartime | 
Labour Relations Act, and urged unions to 
become more familiar with its provisions, its 
shortcomings and benefits, as a aS to 
harmonious peacetime labour relations. 
































'PECIAL arrangements to give greater 
’ effect to the’ existing co-operation 
we etween local offices of the National Employ- 


e ae Service of the Unemployment Insurance 


Casualty Beiabilitaticn Berricday of the 
epartment of Veterans Affairs in regard to 



















jobs were announced recently by A. Mac- 
-Namara, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
While the local employment offices through 
_ their veterans’ officers and their special place- 
ments officers have been instrumental in secur- 
‘ing employment for a considerable number of 
_ disabled ex-service personnel, the placement 
of disabled veterans in employment is the 
‘special function of the casualty rehabilitation 
officers of the Department of Veterans Affairs. 
The procedure will now be broadened to allow 
‘of greater integration of the activities of both 
Departments in this work. 
“Rehabilitation of disabled veterans is a 
matter deserving of the maximum co-opera- 
tion of all agencies concerned in this work,” 
said Mr. MacNamara. “While casualty 
rehabilitation officers of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs are primarily responsible for 
the placement in employment of disabled 
veterans, all offices of the National Employ- 
- ment Service must not only give every con- 
sideration to disabled veterans who seek 
= employment, but must also co- operate fully 
with casualty rehabilitation. officers in this 
4 "phase of their work, so that the fullest benefit 
may be derived Ton the organization and 
eee ‘developed by each.” 


T HE fied and final Report of the Royal 
: Commission on Veterans’ Qualifications 
bs tee net with two supplements to the Second 
Report. (L.G. Nov., 1945, p. 1621) were tabled 
in the House of Cominens on June 27, by 
edhe: Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
ister of Labour. This a aaport concluded 









1945, “under the ror ahi of Lt Col. 
yaar « Fate O.B.E., to examine Dei 
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=o Ratend Co-operative Efforts on Behalf of Disabled Veterans 


Exchange of assistance and information will 
take place at both the regional and the local — 
Veterans’ officers of the National 
Employment Service will assist in the in- 
vestigation of cases submitted to them through — 


office level. 


the casualty rehabilitation officers. All 


inquiries by the latter regarding employment | 


opportunities for disabled veterans and all 


disabled veterans seeking employment will be. 
handled through the special placements sec-_ 
Employer relations 
officers will continue to note and -report 


tions of the local offices. 


employment oppertunities for these veterans, 


not only in cases where the employer has 


placed an order with the local office for 


workers but in those cases where it is expected a 


that an employer may have future openings 
which are of a suitable nature. 

Casualty rehabilitation officers will refer the 
veteran to the local employment offices when- 
ever convenient. 
such that he cannot conveniently report to 


the National Employment Service, or if he 
lives in an outlying area, the employer inter- 


view will be arranged for him entirely by 
correspondence. Special forms will be mailed 


to him for completion and return to the local 
This will obviate the necessity of | 
Before an interview is 


office. 
reporting in person. 


arranged with a prospective employer, the 


veteran has an opportunity to accept or reject 


the preferred position. In all cases where the 
veteran is registered with the local office, the 
casualty rehabilitation officer will be kept 


fully informed of the progress and settlement a 


of his case. i 2 


Third Report on Veterans’ Qualifications 


for trade skill, and for technical and other — 
educational training or experience gained in 


the Armed Forces. 


In this final report, which is in four sec , 
tions, the Commission finds that there is a 
very pressing need for legislation by all prov- 
inces on the subjects of trades standards and _ 





If the veteran’s disability is— | 
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apprenticeship training. A lack of uniformity ie 


in trade standards in the provinces, the report 


states, has prevented the placing of a civilian _ ph 
evaluation on the Armed Forces trades im. 
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~ which 


Canadian Navies. 
naval seamen who have served on merchant 





ex-servicemen had been laeteah 


Further, the evaluation of apprenticeship 


_ training was for the most part being based on ~ 
the time spent in training rather than on the 


amount of 
attained. 7 

The Commission is of the opinion that the 
rehabilitation of veterans cannot’ be made 
effective until laws and regulations within the 
mine provinces have been amended to give 
some standardization on a Dominion-wide 
scale. It adds that in its discussions with 
provincial government authorities the latter 
have in all cases expressed themselves as 


instruction given or the skill 


being prepared to consider the Commission’s 


recommendations. 

Rehabilitation of veterans with marine 
experience was also dealt with. The Com- 
mission asks that students be given “time-at- 
sea” credit for part of the time spent at 
school, and that they be allowed to sit for 
official examination in theory upon gradua- 
tion, thereby waiving the present regulation 


that they must first have served time at sea. 


With regard to ocean-going certificates, it 
is recommended that the Department of 
Transport seek authorization to issue tempor- 
ary Second Mates’ certificates to former naval 


officers who have earned watch keeping cer- 


tificates on ships of the Royal and Royal 
It is suggested further that 


ships should be allowed to count their time 


at sea toward obtaining a Merchant Navy 


certificate. 

During the sessions in Quebec the Com- 
mission studied the province’s system of issu- 
ing Competency cards to veterans. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act of Quebec Province, 


_ every employee who is subject to a collective 
‘bargaining agreement must receive a Certificate 


of Competency from a Parity Committee 


before he may work at his job. 


The Commission investigated complaints 
that Parity Committees had refused, without 


_ just cause, to issue Competency Certificates to 
- . veterans, 


These complaints were not borne 


Veterans Affairs has set itself and 


which the National Employment Service has 

also accepted and is helping to attain is ‘a job 
Caat Such was the | 
keynote of the address of Major-General 
FE. L. M. Burns, Director General of Rehab- 
ilitation at the annual general meeting of 


for every employable veteran’.” 


the Canadian ‘Manufacturers’ Association, in 


- *Toronto, early in June. 
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out in the idea De the miner examined — 


by the Commission, and representatives of 
Parity Committees stated, before the Com- 


mission, that they would be willing to give the — 
veteran the benefit of any doubt as to his ~ 
skill and knowledge. The Commission did find ~ 
fault, however, with the lack of uniformity 
throughout the province in the trades governed | 


by the Parity Committees in each district. 


' There was no evidence of a general standard — 


of skill, and the Commission claimed that it 


would be difficult to establish civilian credits. ‘i 
armed forces — 
Com- ~ 
petency Cards issued by a Parity Committee 


throughout the province for 
trades. Under existing arrangements, 
in one district are not recognized in another, 
thus preventing qualified tradesmen from mov- 
ing from their present location. 


Apprenticeship and Seniority 


With respect to restrictions governing the 
number of apprentices who may enter trades 


training, the report states that most of the 


trade unions had agreed to the Commission’s 
request to relax quota restriction in favour 
of veterans for the next two or three years, in 
cases where it can be demonstrated that there 


is an actual shortage of qualified tradesmeh. | 


The unions also stated that they would waive 


the age requirements where they would prevent _ 4 
a veteran from entering a trade because he } ~ 


was over the age limit for apprenticeship. 


Following examination of representatives of - 
organized labour, the Commission reported that 
trade unions were greatly assisting veterans. 
who were returning to their pre- enlistment. 


occupations. 


With regard to seniority status, it found that 


the unions were agreed upon a policy of allow- 
ing seniority, for persons. who were union 


members prior to enlistment, to continue for — 


the period of service in the Armed Forces. 
There was, however, a tendency in some 


instances to treat ex-servicemen seeking em-~ 


ployment in an industry for the first time, in — 
the same manner as they would treat any other 
person. 


Rehabilitation of Ex-Service Personnel | ; 


fe opie objective which the Department of General Burns pointed out that the phases a 


of rehabilitation on which war veterans felt. 
most keenly were two-fold: (a) employment 


and (b) housing. He discussed in detail what — 


the government has done, is doing, and 


intends to continue doing, to achieve ites 
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objective with regard to ex-service personnel. ee 


He commended the co-operative work of 


Citizens’ Rehabilitation Committees and other a 


voluntary bodies in assisting veterans to find 
BN peta 
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_ jobs, and also “the overwhelming majority” 


- employees in a generous spirit”. They have 
sone “well beyond their legal obligations”, 
lee asserted. Continuing, he said, “So far as 
cot ex-service men return to their former 
- occupations... . . At present .. . some 60,000 
are taking training under the Veterans 
Rehabilitation Act, almost exactly divided 
__ between vocational and educational”. 


Placement of Veterans 


Referring to placements, General Burns 
_ » Stated that “the success in placing ex-service 
men in civil employment is beyond expecta- 
tions. Our: latest information shows that we 
have done better in this respect than they 
have in the United States”. He did not wish 

to give the impression however, that the task 
_ Was completed. “It may be that only the 
easiest part of the job has been done—that is, 
- the settling of the ex-service men who have 
_ the best natural abilities and initiative”. 


_ He was emphatic in claiming that the 
_ / policy of both the Department of Labour and 
_. the Department of Veterans Affairs recog- 
nized that it must be a first principle of the 
_ — National Employment Service to give the 
employer good service. Even the keen desire 
for the placement of veterans is not per- 
mitted to override this principle. Preference 
is given veterans on the employment register 
only when they have the required qualifica- 
tions for the jobs to be filled. 
. The speaker dwelt in some detail on 
benefits derived from vocational training for 
ex-service personnel, both on-the-job and in 
schools. This phase of rehabilitation, directed 
by the Vocational Training Branch of the 


operation of provincial departments of educa- 
tion. Officials and instructors at these train- 
ing centres assist in finding jobs for veterans 


The British Ministry of Labour and 

National Service is making provision for 

training suitable young men and women 

discharged from the Armed Forces who 
intend to make business their career. Not 

_ only is training provided, but where necessary, 

financial assistance is granted for the whole 

period of training. 

a In a brief explanatory article in the June 
» issue of Labour, official organ of the Trade 
_ Union Congress, the Minister of Labour and 

: _ National Service, Mr. George Isaacs, is 





REHABILITATION _ 
of employers who had “re-instated their old 


our records can establish, about 40 per cent 


Department of Labour, has the active co- 


Business Training for 


ts 


and, as far as possible, maintain a measure 
of balance in the choice of employments made 
by ex-members of the Armed Forces. 
way the danger of overcrowding in specific 
lines of trade or industry is, to some extent 
at least, prevented. 


Veterans’ Seniority 


“Seniority clauses, when they exist, fre- 
quently operate to the disadvantage of the 


veteran’ who has not been previously 


‘employed in industry”, General Burns said. 


“It is not an answer to say that the solution 
to this problem is that the government. should 
‘create full employment and then the veteran 
would be taken care of’. The fact is that 
any of the industries and occupations, where 
there are seniority agreements operating in 
this way, are among the best paid and it is 
not fair that a veteran who has served his 


country overseas in war, should be unable to 


get into these lucrative employments because 
the jobs are held by those who started their 
employment and estaBlished their seniority 
while the veteran was absent fighting.” 


He continued: “The award made by Justice 
Rand, in settling the Ford labour dispute last 
January (L.G., Jan., 1946, p. 130, No. 52), 
contained a clause which seems a very fair 
solution to the problem and which, it is 
understood, is working satisfactorily. 
principle contained in this portion of the 


award could be extended to all occupations 


and industries, it would remove this source 
of injustice’, he asserted. “The Canadian 
Legion, in its 
City, May, 1946) passed a resolution that 
this should be done. 
say that representatives of labour on the 
higher levels recognize the justice of this 
contention, but the difficulty arises through 
the autonomy of local unions and the opposi- 
tion of their recent members who would be 
adversely affected,’ General Burns stated. 


Ex-Forces Workers 


quoted as saying that while employers are 
anxious to deal fairly with young people from 


the Services, there are considerable difficulties: 


to be overcome. To assist in solving these, 


the Business Training Scheme is designed to 


offer practical help. It “looks also to the 
future. Never has this country stood more 
in need of an ample supply of the best and 
best-trained brains, as recruits to all ranks of 
management. 


men.” 
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In this 


recent convention (Quebee 


I. think it is fair to. 


In ten and fifteen years’ time, — 
British business is going to need these young 
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“Nature st Coles . 
phe. iplejeet, which has been anied and 
" developed by business men, provides a short 
General Course of three months “to give 
students a grasp of basic business principles”. 
~ Following this, a Specialized Business course 
“for selected trainees is designed to give Be 
~ practical approach to administration in a 
particular firm or field of business. These 
courses will not be shorter than six months 
and may last up to two years.” ‘Maximum 
grants are at the rate of £160 a year with an 
additional £110 a year for a wife and £40 
year for each child. Fees for approved train- 
ing at a technical or commercial college will 
also be paid. Employers may make “pay- 
ments of grace” to a trainee during the 
period of a specialized training without such 
payment being deducted from any govern- 
ment maintenance grant allowed to the 
trainee. 
. Enrolment Conditions 


The General Business course is open to 
men and women who have had at least one 





year’s full-time effective war service and have 
the necessary education. An applicant must 
satisfy one of the other conditions of 


~ also 





ee war gains made in eliminating 
iscrimination in hiring practices are 
being oy dissipated in the United States.” 
_ This was the charge contained in a final report 
presented to President Truman by the Fair 
“Employment Practices Committee which 
ceased to function on July 1, following the 
_ expiry of the legislation under which it had 
operated. 
The Committee’s conclusions presented to 
the President held that :— 


“1. Wartime gains of Negro, Mexican- 
- American and Jewish workers are being 
lost through a revival of discriminatory 
practices. 

2. War veterans of these minority groups 

_ face greater difficulties to-day than other 
veterans in obtaining training and find- 

ing work. 

38. Government action was effective in 
reducing wartime discrimination, but the 
_ gains began to disappear as soon as 
wartime controls were relaxed. 

Only Congressional action to end 
employment discrimination can prevent 
_ the freezing of American workers into 
fixed groups with ability and hard work 
of no account to those of the ‘wrong’ 


* 


race or religion. 
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reached the age of 21, or before he had com- 


Report of U.S. Fair Employment Practices Committee 


s, 





a career; a 
Gierrapice by ths: war service Bae he mee ; 






pleted two years in business, whichever Jeee: 
more favourable to the applicant. ge 







Each Specialized course must be approved 
as part of the plan by the Ministry of Labour _ 
and National Service before a trainee can i “ 
qualify for assistance and trainees applying © 
for these courses must have taken the — 
General Business course. In selecting trainees . 4 
for‘ the Specialized courses employers will — 
have the final say, but it is indicated that the 
Regional Appointments Offices will be in a 
favourable position to make ecw eee ae ee 
tions. However, an employer who accepts a 
trainee for a Specialized course is not bound 
to take him on afterwards. In this regard, _ 
arrangements may be mutually agreed upon — 
between the employer and the trainee. Ine? : 
cases where opportunities for quicker advance- 
ment are offered trainees, release from train-— fee 4 
ing may be arranged at any time. 



















































5. This denial of equal opportunity, if 
allowed to become permanent, cannot 
_ fail to create discord. tre 

6. Out of its experience, the Committee 
said it had found that employers’ and iB 
workers abandoned discrimination in 
most cases where government inter- — 
vened, and that once the barriers were 
down the workers of varying races ae 
religions worked together efficiently and | 
learned to accept each other without 
rancour.’ ise 
The report emphasized the coed ioe tinal sn 
authority” to support any policy against, dis- 
crimination. 
Some 80 per cent of the total complain 
were filed by Negroes. During 1945 the — 
chances to retain employment fell far more 
rapidly for Negroes than for white workers 
the report added. It stated that, generally, — 
the opportunities to rise into skilled profes- see 
sional and managerial categories “dwindled A, 
a scant few”. i 
In outlining some of the prevalent ieee 
minatory practices against returning service — 
men of minority groups the report said “that 
they were having trouble getting into school, H 


getting rehabilitation loans and “obiaining 
skilled jobs.” , vs z 
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3 a dethekers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union 
of Canada, Local No. 3, Lauzon, P.Q., and 
Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, 
‘Limited. 
The Employers’ Syndicate of the Quebec 
rinting Industry, Inc. 

.. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
oe Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
pimnpiovses and Canadian Pacific Railway 
~ Company. 

oe Romany of Canada, Limited. 






































: _ Reasons for Decision 

: This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from a Finding and Direction 
a of the Regional War Labour Board for Quebec, 
dated January 22, 1946. Leave to appeal was 
, denied by the Regional War Labour Board 


a ‘The Union ao plied to the Regional War 
- Labour Board for a declaratory finding that 
the Company had wrongfully reduced the 
_ wage rates for two piece work operations in 
the Company’s Stitching Department, and the 
- Regional Board was requested to declare what 
the established rates were for the two opera- 
_ tions in question. A brief résumé of the 
pertinent facts will be helpful to a full under- 
standing of this appeal. 

The dispute centres around the rate for 
stitching operations on footwear which is 
- made without a box toe. The two operations 
- in question are:— 

Df  Soutching--2 x1 Toe-cap 
Stitching 2 x 2 Toe-cap 


: ty to 1940 the rates for these operations 
- were 12 cents and 17 cents, respectively. The 
' Union contends that from 1940 to 1943 the 
fe Company paid 17 cents and 21 cents, respec- 
Si tively, for these operations, and ee in 1943 
the Company reduced the piece work rates 
to 12 cents and 17 cents. It is contended by 
, ae or that the established rates of the 


Canadian National Carbon 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
Dominion Oxyzen Company, Limited, ana 


Company, 


Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada Limited: 


Toronto, Ontario. 
Finployers Association of Master Barbers 
and Hairdressers of Quebec, Inc., and the 


Syndieate of Journeymen Barbers of phage 


Inc. 

Imperial Oil Limited. . 

Modern Press Limited, General panting 
and Bookbinding Limited, and Local 663, 
International Typographical Union, Local 206, 
Saskatoon Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union and Local 85, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 


John Ritchie and Company, Limited, and the Protective Union of 
Quebec Shoe Workers (C.C.C.L.) 


Company for those operations are the rates 


which were being paid as of November 15, 


1941. 
The Company, on the other Band. states 


that there was very little production of foot- — 


wear without box toe between 1940 and 1943 


(almost all the production being with box toe, — 


in which case the regular piece work rates 
for these operations are 17 cents and 21 


cents), and that during that time on the rare 


occasion when footwear without box toe was 
being produced, the higher rates were paid 
only as a result of an error on the part of 
one of its clerical employees. It was further 
pointed out that the error was discovered and 
the proper rates for the operations in ques- 


tion were restored at least two years before 
the point was raised by the Union in its | 


application to the Regional Board; and in 


the meantime, no complaint had been recely ed 


from the employees. 


We are unable to understand wile ae 


employees, if they felt that there was merit 


to their contention, waited for two years — oo 
In these days when 
employees are, as a rule, quite conversant with 


before raising the issue. 


their rights, a delay of this kind tends to 


lead us to believe that their silence over the — 
two year period indicates that they did not 

consider that there had been any improper 
action taken by the Company. Further, the | 
Company’s explanation that they had paid the 
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Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
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This is an appeal by the 
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higher rates as a result of an error appears 


reasonable. and, if this is so, it follows that 
an error on the part of the Company cannot 
be or become the basis of a right on the part 
of the employees. 

All of the above facts were presented to 


the Regional War Labour Board: for Quebec, 


which accepted the Company’s explanation 
of an error having been committed by it. 


WoRe: Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, Local No. 3, | 
Lauzon, P.Q., and Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, Limited . 


Reasons for Decision 


a This is an application by the Union to 


obtain a retroactive adjustment of ten (10c.) 
cents for every hour worked at piece work 
rates in the period April 16, 1948, and 
February 11, 1944, inclusive by  Riveters, 
Holders-on and Rivet Heaters in the employ 
of the Company. 

The application is based upon a qualifica- 
tion included in the National War Labour 
Board’s Finding and Direction of January 5, 


1944, in respect of the shipbuilding and 


repairing industry in the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, providing for the establishment 
of a Committee to study existing incentive 


wage payment plans and systems of contract 


work as then in effect in the respective yards 
and the consideration that as such Committee 
was not established, the study of such plans 


- contemplated by the qualification was not 
~ made. 


The wording of the qualification in question 
did not imply that an increase in the 


_ Re: The Employers’ Syndicate of the Quebec Printing Industry, Inc. and 4 

a Catholic Syndicate of Printers and Bookbinders of Quebec Inc.; _ 
Union of Pressmen and _ Stereotypers, 
International Typographical Union of Quebec, Local 302, and Inter- 
national Union of Bookbinders, Local 152. | 


International 


Reasons for Decision 


Employers’ 


; aus Syndicate from a decision of the Regional 


_. War Labour Board for Quebec, dated Feb- 
he cruary 12, 1946. 


The only question in this 


: a _ appeal is with respect to the effective date 


was promulgated by 





of the decision of the Regional Board. 

Pursuant to a collective agreement entered 
into between the Employers’ Syndicate and 
the above named Unions, and in pursuance 
of the Collective Agreement Act of the Prov- 


ince of Quebec, the said collective agreement 
Provincial Order in 
Council No. 3022 of October 21, 1943, amended 


‘by Order No. 895 of March 18, 1944. The 
- said Order in Council provides that it may 
be terminated by notice in writing by either 


_will be granted and the appeal dismissed. 


‘cognizant of the reasons why the Committee 4 
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The Peviontt Board does not appear to ae 
made any fundamental error in its considera- S. 
tion of this application, and we cannot see. 
any reason for interfering with their decision. 
The Union’s application for leave to appeal © 
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Finding issued 


accordingly. 


and Direction will be 


June 7, 1946. 


prevailing rate of compensation of Riveters” 
and other occupational classifications at piece — 
work rates might be anticipated and both the 
Union and the Company concerned are wholly 


was never established. 

In all the circumstances of this case, this ; 
Board does not consider that the emplew eee : 
affected, suffered any “gross inequality or | 
gross injustice” by reason of the fact that no — 
committee such as that intimated was ever 
set up, and in any event, this Board oper- 
ating under the provisions of P.C. 9384 as~ — 
now amended, could not and would not direct 
retroactive adjustment for the period April 16, 
1948, to February 11, 1944, because it is not ~~ 
competent for the Board to direct retro- — 
activity for any period prior to February 15, 
1946. = 

Therefore, the application of the Union inte 
disallowed. ty a 


June 11, 1946. 


SY agp a te 
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Local 152° 


of the parties giving to the other sixty daves : 
notice prior to the expiry of the Order in 
Council. The said Order in Council was to 
remain in effect normally until October 15, 
1945. Pursuant to the provision of the said. “| 
Order in Council with respect to the giving 
of notice of termination, the Unions notified . 
the Employers’ Syndicate between August 10 
and August 15, 1945, that they would not 
renew the collective agreement. In view of — 
the fact that the parties were negotiating 
toward a new agreement, the Parity Com-_ 
mittee of the Graphic Arts Industry of Quebec — 
and District, to which the employers and pa 
employees belong, adopted a joint resolution __ 
on September 28, 1945, requesting the Pro- : 
vincial authorities to extend the Order in 
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from October 15, 1945, ts November | 


negotiations on the Wendie that the 
retroactive date of the new agreement would 
be November 1, 1945. Early in November, 
1945, the Department of Labour for the Proy- 
ince of Quebec notified the Unions that the 


ae invalid. The invalidity was occasioned by a 
technical defect in the notice. Upon receiving 
this ruling from the Provincial Department 
_ of Labour, the Employers’ Syndicate at first 
stated that the Order in Council No. 3022 
was automatically renewed and that, there- 
fore, there was no need for further negotia- 
_ tion. Shortly thereafter, however, they did 
_ resume their negotiations with the Unions, 
_ and a mutual agreement was concluded. The 
. agreement was approved by the Regional War 
ot Labour Board for Quebec as a result of the 
= joint application of the parties. The only 
point of difference between the parties was, 
_ however, in respect to the date upon which 
Pe such new agreement was to become effective: 
Fee -The Union, relying upon the joint resolution 
ie of September 28, 1945, contended that 
oe November 1, 1945, was to be the effective 
_ date, while the Employers’ Syndicate stated 
that January 1, 1946, should be the effective 
date as it was the commencement of the new 
be Fiscal Year for the employers. The Regional 
-War Labour Board, after considering all 
_ circumstances of the application, upheld the 








Lae Express and Station Employees 
Bi, Company. 
as f : Reasons for Decision 


‘This is an application by the Brotherhood 

‘on behalf of occupational classifications 

engaged in Coal Dock operations at Fort 

_ William, Ontario, for a direction to the Com- 

- pany to establish an eight (8) hour day 

and to pay rate of time and one-half for all 

time required to be worked in excess of eight 

(8) hours per day, and rate of double time 

for work required to be performed on Sundays 

- and seven (7) designated Statutory Holidays. 

The payment of double time rate for work 

~ required to be performed by such occupational 

classifications on Sundays and Statutory Holi- 

_ days was a condition already in effect before 

- November 15, 1941, and, therefore, this part 

of the a application flaca not need to be dealt 
with by the Board. 
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& = NATIONAL WAR ‘LABOUR BOARD ; 


notice that. it had given in August was. 


mS 
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x Unions? contention and made its Order retro- - 


active to November 1, 1945. 


Section 30 (2) of the Wartime Wages 


Control Order, as amended, gives to Regional 
War Labour Boards the power of discretion 
in deciding the effective date of any Order 
made by them. It follows, therefore, that 
this Board may not lightly interfere with the 
discretion of the Regional Board if the 
Regional Board does not appear to have been 
governed by any misconception or misunder- 
standing of the case. In the case of Messrs. 
Weiller and Williams Company Limited, 
Saskatoon (Lasour Gazette, January, 1945, 
page 27), we said:— | 
The matter of retroactivity is discretionary 
(Section 30 (2) of P.C. 9384) and, as a rule, 


this Board does not substitute its discretion 
for that exercised by a Regional Board, unless 


it be demonstrated that the latter proceeded 


upon some material error. 


The Regional War Labour Board gave very 
careful consideration to the question of 
retroactivity. 
Employers’ 


Syndicate, it reconsidered its 


decision, but did not see fit to alter it. No © 


evidence has been presented to us which indi- 


cates that the Board proceeded on other than — 
There is no evidence of a- 


proper principles. 
positive character that that discretion was 
wrongly exercised. 

‘The appeal must, therefore, be dismined: 
There will be a Finding and Direction issued 
accordingly. June 6, 1946. 


Re: Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 


and Canadian Pacific Railway 


It is generally established practice under 
other Railway Wage Agrements to pay rate 
of time and one-half for time required to be 
worked by employees in excess of eight (8) 
hours per day. This condition has likewise 
become more or less generally established 
practice in most industries and is particularly 
prevalent in industries in the region of the 
Lakehead, Fort William and Port Arthur. 
In these circumstances it is the view of the 
Board that rate of time and one-half should 
be paid to the occupational classifications 
covered by the application for time required 


to be worked in excess of eight (8) hours per 


day. 


There will be Finding and Direction accord- 
ingly. 
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Indeed, at the request of the 
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ee 


June 11, 1946. 































































baie for Mocwton 


‘The Company applied to the Regional 
to increase rates for its Senior Abrasive 
pORechaicinlis and a Pulpstone Technician. The 
_ Regional Board by its decision dated March 
- 20, 1946, dismissed the application. Later, that 
- Board granted leave to appeal from the 
* decision. 

The duties and responsibilities of the Com- 
-~pany’s Senior Abrasive Technicians include 
~ the sale of various types of grinding wheels 
_._ and abrasive products, and the training of 
industrial distributors’ salesmen in the sale, 
service and application of the Company’s 
- products. These technicians are also required 
‘to recommend to the end users of the Com- 


x 


on -pany’s products, the methods by which the 


es ist use of those products may be had. 
The incumbents in this classification are not 
above the rank of foreman. 


cal ne: evidence before us is to the effect that 
_ the Company’s Senior Abrasive Technicians 
are paid a salary and a bonus or commission 
based on sales. The salary has continued 
at the same rate since 1936. The amount 
earned by bonus or commission on sales has 
_ fluctuated from year to year. 


The Company’s most nearly comparable 
- competitor has employees engaged in the 
same type of work as that performed by the 
technicians in question. We find that the 
_ salary paid by the Company to the employees 
_ _ in this classification is low in comparison with 
_ the salary paid by the competitor. Incidentally, 
the competitor also pays a bonus or commis- 
sion to its Technician. 
We have come to the conclusion that the 
i increase requested by the Company for its 
Benior Abrasive Technicians should be allowed. 
‘The ease of the Pulpstone Technician is 
dikerent: from that of the Senior Abrasive 
Technician. The Company has one employee 
in that classification. He was appointed to 





Reasons for Decision 


es “This is an appeal from the Finding and 
Direction of the Regional War Labour. Board 
for. Manitoba, dated February 20, 1946, by 
" which Finding and Direction the said Regional 
Board held the occupational classification of 
“Assistant Superintendent” to be above the 
rank of foreman or comparable rank within 
nore aPanine. of the Wartime Wages Control 


‘Re: ‘Norton Company ey Coed eee ae 
on ‘that position — on Deehe + “4941. 


- War Labour Board for Ontario for permission. 


Re: Prudential Insurance Company of America 


“THE ; LABOUR GAZETTE 


We a, 


ae of! 
the basic period November 15, (1941, the we 
tion was vacant, the previous incumbent — 
having been promoted to the position of Be gt , 
manager on July.1, 1941. The Company asks 
permission to pay ‘the present incumbent the == 
same salary as that paid his preeeceaare in io 
1941. A eS 

In Wartime Wages Control Order P.C. 5963, oe 
of July 10, 1943, it was provided that where, 
by reason of a temporary vacancy in any 





occupational classification, no range of wage  — 
rates or single wage rate was, on November — a 
15, 1941, being paid by an employer in respect ~ : 
thereof, a range of such occupational classi- 
fication within a period of four years from the i 
said date, shall for purpose of this Order, be — 
deemed to be the range of wage ratesor single 
wage rate paid by the employer on such date 


and to form part of the basic scale of wage 
rates paid by such employer on November 15) ae 
1941. og 
The Company did not choose to pay the .°°3 
present incumbent the rate established for 
his predecessor, but went to the Regional — 
Board and obtained authority to pay a lower 
rate for the period during which the employee 
would acquire experience necessary to fit os 
for the job. ages 
It is our view that the Company, by optuine ie) 
ing such authority, became entitled to estab- ; 
lish and have a range of rates, the low? of 3. 
which was authorized by the Regional Board: :*- 23 
as aforesaid, and the high, the rate paid to 
the previous incumbent. In any event, it ig — 
our opinion that it would be fair and reason- 
able and consistent with the purpose of the 
Order having regard to all the circumstances 
to recognize and confirm the range of rates. 
above referred to as being applicable to the 
Company’s Pulpstone Technician. Beast 
The appeal is allowed. ‘There will ‘be A coer 
Finding and Direction giving effect to this. a3 0 
Decision. 



















June 13, 1946. 


performed by the Company’s “Assistant Super- 
intendents”. These duties are not of an 
executive character. Indeed, the duties of 
the “Assistant Superintendent” are those of 

a foreman. He has general supervision over ~ 
the Company’s agents in his district; he in- — 
structs these agents and assists them in the 
performance of their duties, which include 
the sale of new insurance and the collection, © 
conservation and servicing of insurance that — 
is in force. In the absence of one of. ee 
agents, the “Assistant Superintendent” — : 






2 38 rae pial % 


1 . absent agent. 


‘to the other Regional War Labour Boards, 
and In ‘no case, with the exception of the 
ae one, was the “Assistant Superintendent” 











te PEs, 


He the aptermination of the status of the 
| tAssitae een ae ay we have had an 


we 1* 


Reasons for Decision 


_ This is an appeal from the Finding and 
-_ Direction of the Regional War Labour Board 

- for Ontario, dated March 20, 1946, by which 
_ Finding and Direction the said Regional Board 
* ‘refused the Company’s application for an 
_ increase in the wage rates for the occupational 

ey » classification of “Assistant Superintendent’. 

| The Assistant Superintendent’s wage rates 
_comprise a single rate and certain commis- 
_ sions. Comparable employers in Ontario main- 
i tain substantially the same method of 
| Pee ieatihe their Assistant Superintendents. 






Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
ae and an appeal from the Finding and Direction 
eo of the Regional War Labour Board for 
_ Alberta, dated April 4, 1946, whereby the said 
reac aral War abou Board refused the 
OF resion of the Company for an increase 
: ig in wage rates for the occupational classifica- 
tion of “Assistant Superintendent”. Leave 
_ to appeal was also refused by the said Regional 
War Labour Board, 





Reasons for Decision 


x This is an appeal by the Company from a 
(eee of the Regional War Labour Board 

for Ontario, dated May 14, 1946, leave to 

appeal having been granted by the Regional 
‘ oe 

The Company’s application leading to the 

said decision requested authority to make 

te certain adjustments in base rates and to make 


6764343 
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Son Unporat ie. oe oP 
ET, might also be pointed 
out that — identical _ applications were made 


- Re: Canadian National Carbon Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 












je 


wherein they requested an increase in the basic 
wage rates for their “Assistant Superintend- 


Having thus disposed of the question. of 
_ status, there remains to be considered the © 
substantive part of the Company’ s application, Vins 





ents”. We are satisfied that the Company’s — a 


application for an increase in the base rates — 


for “Assistant Superintendents” is reasonable. 


Comparison has been made with other insur- © 


ance companies carrying on business in Mani- 
toba, and the rates requested are not only in 


line: with competing insurance firms but, in — 


some cases, are somewhat lower. In the light 
of these circumstances, it is considered 
reasonable to approve the requested rates. 


Finding and Direction will be issued accord-— 


ingly. | 
June 13, 1946. 


Re: Prudential Insurance Company of America 


The current single rate and the rates of the 
commissions now in effect for the Company’s 


said employees are low in comparison with. 
the rates and commissions presently prevailing, . 
for Assistant Superintendents in the employ 


of comparable employers in Ontario. 


In view of the above circumstances, we con- 
sider it reasonable to allow the Company’s’ 


appeal and to approve the requested rates. 


Finding and Direction will be 
accordingly. 


June 13, 1946. — 


Re: Prudential Insurance Company of America 


; EP a Ie oe 
The facts in this ease are identical with — 


the case of Prudential Insurance 
The two cases are 


those in 
Company of America. 
similar in all respects. 


For the reasons enunciated in our Renan. 


for Decision, dated June 13, 1946, in the case 
of Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
we grant the Company’s application for leave 
to appeal and allow ‘the said appeal. 

Finding and Direction will be 
accordingly. 


issued 
June 13, 1946. 


certain modifications in overtime conditions 
coincident with a change in the number of 


hours worked per week. The Regional Board, 
. without giving reasons, 


cation. 


It is essential, in the interests of clarity, 


to set forth in some detail, the circumstances ‘ 
leading to the making of the application to oe 
In the early part Ole 4 ne 


the Regional Board. 


Issued © 





dismissed the appli- 























the Company’s scheduled work week for 


- hourly payroll employees consisted of 434 
hours, made up of 5 days of 8-7 hours each. 

In February, 1941, the work week for those 
employees was extended to 48 hours, a six 
day work week. This extension, the Company 
explains, was made as a temporary measure 
- and introduced mainly to conform to the 
announced government policy of encouraging 
longer work weeks in order to assist in meeting 
the overall industrial manpower requirements 
of Canada. At the time when the extension 
was made, the Company gave an undertaking 
to its employees to return to a five day week 
as soon as circumstances and conditions per- 
mitted. 


The Company’s officers are of the opinion 
' that a cut-back in hours should be imple- 
mented at once, not only to satisfy the Com- 
~ pany’s undertaking to its employees, but also 
to avoid or at least minimize the laying off 
of other employees in order to meet its obliga- 
tions under Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act (1942), to those of its 170 employees 
who, during World War II, became members 
of His Majesty’s Armed Forces, most of 
whom have since returned to service with the 
Company. To maintain the highest possible 
level of employment consistent -with its 
requirements under existing conditions, the 
Company proposes to adopt a 40-hour week, 
_ five days of 8 hours each. 

































_ The adoption of a 40-hour week involves 
a reduction in work time of 16:7 per cent 
when expressed as a percentage of the present 
48 hour week. The Company takes the 
position that its employees should not bear 
the full cost of the change and to meet the 
- employees part way, is prepared to provide 
. am average increase in rates of approximately 
10-4 per cent. overall, ic. 9:2 per cent for 
time rates and 11-1 per cent for piece rates. 
By converting the proposed percentage in- 
creases for time rates into cents per hour, 
_- we find that they range from 5c to 9c an hour, 
with an average of 7-8c an hour. 


 _What we are called upon to determine in 
_. this appeal is whether the proposal is one 
- which can be regarded as coming within 


_ Order, 1943, as amended by Order in Council 
LEC 348. To succeed in this appeal, the 
_ Company must show either that the wage rates 
- for the occupational classifications are low 
when compared with the wage rates generally 
_ prevailing for the same or similar occupational 

classifications in the Toronto area, or that 
the proposed adjustments are reasonable in 
_ the circumstances of this case and consistent 
pts with the maintenance of existing prices of 


Section 20 (1) (a) of Wartime Wages Control. 


a reduction in the work week of any establish- 
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a 1932 and continuing until February 1, 1941, the goods and services which the Company a 

: 


sells. , nid 
Little, if any, Oientes was tide to justify ‘ea 
the proposal on the plea that existing wage 
rates are below prevailing rates. We recognize 
that it would be virtually impossible to bring = 
the case within the first part of 20 (1) (a) 
because nearly all of the 150 occupational 
classifications or grades of classifications in- 
volved are peculiar to the Company’s organi-- 
zation. Some evidence was, however, submitted 
in support of such plea as it concerns a few 
classifications which are common in other 
industries. That evidence, while not of itself 
conclusive, lends some support to the plea, 
in the aerate that the Company’s re 
is reasonable. ° 

We have compared the Company’s wage 
schedule of August, 1939, with the proposed 
schedule. The increases involved in the pro- 
posed rates over the 1939 rates are comparable 
with the increases in wage rates which have ~ 
been made since August, 1939, in the majority _ 
of manufacturing establishments whose affairs 
have come to our notice. That seems to be 
a further ground for saying that. the Company’s 
request is reasonable. 

When dealing with a case such as this, we 


regard it as our duty to ascertain whether the © 
goods being produced by the establishment “a 
concerned are in normal supply. It must be { 
remembered that wage stabilization forms — 


part of Canada’s anti-inflation programme. 4 
That programme was adopted as a means =~ 
of controlling prices of goods which fell into = 
short supply as a result of the diversion of ~~ 
industrial output from consumer goods to : 
munitions and supplies. Many lines of con- = _— 
sumer goods, are still in short supply. To  — 
get those goods into normal supply seems 
to be the most effective way of beating off 4 
the ravages of an inflation. To us it has 
always seemed inconsistent to look with favour ~ q 
on a reduced work week in an industry and 
at the same time complain about the scarcity 
of goods produced by that industry. There is 
a presumption that a reduction in the number 
of hours worked lowers production and post- 
pones the day when goods will be in normal 
supply. It is difficult to find grounds for 
saying that it would be reasonable to approve 
wage increases merely for the purpose of 
maintaining take-home pay consequent upon E 

: 
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ment engaged in producing goods that are, 

nevertheless, in short supply. “ . 
We have applied the aforementioned test 

to this case. We find that the goods such as. 


the Company produces are in normal supply. eee 
The danger of any rise in prices of these —— 
goods is remote. Moreover, and in any event, — 4 
we have the Company’s danieiiee that ‘the 2° 4 













Cnertesd increases in wage rates can be borne 
by. it out of sales of its goods at existing 
‘prices. These factors we regard as further 
grounds for saying that the Company’s request 
is reasonable. 


in this case in the manner indicated above, 
___we see no reason for withholding approval on 
re “the requests concerning weekly and Pi OnENY 


Canada Limited, 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Companies from 
a Decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario, dated May 14, 1946, leave to 
appeal having been granted by the Regional 
Board. 

The Companies’ application leading to the 
said Decision requested authority to make 
certain adjustments in base rates and to make 


certain modifications in overtime conditions 
* - coincident with a change in the number of 
a - hours worked per week. 
q Except in respect of certain minor details 
4 which need not here be mentioned, the factors 


Re: The Employers’ Association of 


a = 


Reasons for Decision 


; The Employers’ Association, described above, 
asked for leave to appeal and appeals from 
the Finding and Direction of the Regional 
- War Labour Board for Quebec, dated 
January 22, 1946. The Regional Board, by 
-. the said Direction, ordered the Employers’ 
Association, inter alia, to increase from 40 
% per cent to 55 per cent the commission pay- 
able to regular employees (barbers) on the 
receipts from their work over $29 per week. 
The Employers’ Association ask that the 
commission remain at 50 per cent. 
SAR brief summary of the relevant facts of 
the case appears to be in order. Pursuant to 
a collective agreement entered into between 
a the Employers’ Association and the Union, the 
% barbers of Quebec, under the authority of the 
Collective Agreement Act, Revised Statutes of 
Quebec, Chapter 163, as amended, issued 
Order in Council 3365. The said Order in 
‘Council provides for the minimum wage rates 
to be paid in certain zones to journeymen 
barbers in the City of Quebec and district. It 
was argued on appeal that barbers in other 
districts in the Province of Quebec are, in 
pursuance of other Orders in Council relating 





Having disposed of the main issue involved | 
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rated employees ite concerning overtinia. con- — : 
ditions | as those conditions apply to hous 


and piece rated employees. 


The appeal is allowed. There will bs Be 


Finding and Direction giving formal effect. 
to this decision. The adjustments involved 


in this case may be implemented by the _ 
Company with effect not earlier than the date 


of this decision. 
June 19, 1946.. 


a Re: ee Dowicion Oxygen Company Limited and Prest-O-Lite Company of 


Toronto, Ontario 


involved in this case are the same as those 


outlined in our Decision in Canadian National 
Carbon Company, Limited, dated June 19, 
1946. 


This Board’s reasons for allowing the appeal 


in the Canadian National Carbon case apply | 


with equal force in this case and we allow 
this appeal accordingly. ! 
There will be a Finding and Direction 
setting out in detail the items for which 
approval is given as requested by the 
Companies. 
June 19, 1946. 


Master Barbers and Hairdressers of 


_. Quebec, Inc., and the Syndicate of Journeymen Barbers of Quebec, Inc. 


to the Barber and Hairdresser Trades, paid 


higher minimum rates than those prescribed 


for Quebec City and district. 
The submissions before this 
exclusively with the question of inequalities 
in the minumum rates as between districts. 
It should be borne in mind that War Labour 


Boards are not concerned with minimum . 
rather are they concerned with actual 


rates; 
prevailing rates. We can do no better than 
to refer to the decision of this Board in the 
case of Printing Trades of Montreal (L.G., 
January, 1946, p. 37), 
similar appeal was entertained by the Board. 
In that case we said, “We pointed out during 
the hearing and now repeat, that the fixing 
of minimum rates, as such, forms no part of 
the function of this Board. We are required 
*to deal with actual rates.” 
expressed in the Printing Trades’ appeal 
applies with equal force in the present appeal. 
No attempt was made to prove that the 
actual prevailing rates in the City of Quebec 


and District are lower than the actual pre- — 
The Board | 
Orders in 
Council relating to barbers and hairdressers ~~ 


vailing rates in other districts. 
merely referred to the various 





Board dealt — 


where a somewhat 


The opinion 


ie 
Sale 
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Peale wage rates for journeymen barbers 





ee actual prevailing wage rates in other 
Bai in ey race of Quebec, the Board 
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Reasons for Decision 


“With ave of the Regional War Labour 
‘Board for Ontario, the Council appeals from a 
‘Decision ‘of that Board, dated April 12, 1946. 















~ made by the Company and the Council for 
permission to increase wage rates and make 
ertain changes in overtime conditions co- 
‘incident with a change in the number of hours 
~ worked per week. The Company has indicated 
its concurrence in the action taken by the 
Couneil i in instituting this appeal. 


_ In 1932, the Company established a 40-hour 
Ab ie its. hourly rated employees at its 
Refineries located at or near Sarnia, Regina, 
_ Montreal and Dartmouth. On March 1, 1941, 
the work week for those employees was in- 
ereased to 44 hours. At the time when the 
work week was extended, the Company gave 
its employees an undertaking that it would 
revert to the 40-hour week when the circum- 
stances permitted. 


In due course, following the cessation of 
ee of World War I, the Company and 






















ve a e We hike no doubs but that the decision 
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wes: aes t ag ie by. the fact that it was 


Reasons for Decision 








ahaa. earch digaiosed the Company? 3 
ppli cation for permission to change the condi- 
ions of employment (hours of work) of its 
“ weekly and ey rated plant and office 
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‘a wer ‘de he 2 ri 
nd was. ‘asked ia “observe: as Gene in 
a minimum rates” ‘established ae the Pro-_ 


aks Quebec City and District are lower than 


Imperial Oil ined and Jom Industrial Council of raat Gib ‘ 
Limited, Sarnia Refinery Efe 


The Regional Board dismissed an application | 


Re: Imperial Oil Limited 
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hauenacod ie leave " appeal, and to allow 
such appeal. “ 
Finding and Direction will pe issued 
accordingly. — . ‘ nets 
. Tune 20, 1946. 
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and of that number, 400 have already been 
reinstated in employment, and another 50 are — 
expected to return to their former jobs. 
The Company agreed with the Joint qn- 5 
dustrial Councils at the four Refineries to eee m 
permission from the appropriate Regional — 
Boards to increase wage rates by amounts 
equal to 10 per cent so that the income of the 
employees would not be lessened by reason. of 
the reduction in hours worked. The applies e 
tions were made to the Regional Boards and 
the same were approved in all cases, except 
the one now before us. | 
What is requested in this case is that we 
approve increases in the wage rates which have _ 
been in effect ever since 1937, subject, of. 
course, to the merging of the cost-of-living — 
bonus with those rates. In other words, ine 
1937 there have been no increases in wage 
rates made or granted for the employees con- 
cerned in this application. It is hardly neces-— oy 
sary to remark that the foregoing fact is most 
unusual when we take into account the wage 
adjustments which have been made in other - 
industries since that year. . 
We regard the request made by the Come. : 
pany and the Council as reasonable. The 
Company has given: its undertaking that the 
increases proposed will not be used as a 
ground for any increase in the price of its 
products. 
The appeal is allowed and the adjustments 
may be made at any time after June 20, 1946. 
Finding and direction will be issued accord 


ingly. 
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employees at the Sarnia Refinery. » Leave to : ay 
appeal was granted by the Regional Board. as Rear 

The application was made to the Regional — 
Board at or about the time when the Company _ Y 
and the Joint Industrial Council — sought 
approval of the plan to increase by 10 per cent, 
the wage rates of its hourly rated employees. at 
the same Refinery, coincident with the reduc- ee 
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oe of ae groups beparsiely ae ‘i the order 
bove indicated. 
The employees in the occupational classifi- 
cation of Process Foreman comprise the first 
_ group. Up until March 1, 1941, their regular 
eS On that date, their 

























work week was 42 hours. 
work week was increased to 48 hours. To 
ompensate them for the six extra hours, their 
wage rates were increased proportionately. 
‘The Company wants to restore the 42 hour 
week for these employees and in order that 
their wage rates be maintained in proper rela- 
tion to the wages o a the hourly rated employ- 
ees, the Company asks permission to adjust 
-- the foreman rates. Put briefly, the adjustment 
+ involves, firstly, the cancellation of the afore- 
mentioned proportionate increase. This would 
produce a figure equal to the 1941 rate, plus 
the cost-of-living bonus, subsequently incor- 
“porated. To that figure, the Company pro- 
posed to add an amount equal to 10 per cent 
thereof. 

- The adjustment proposed for the Process 
_ Foreman is in line with the adjustment which 
_ we have already approved for a hourly rated 
employees at Sarnia. 


: Re 


and Local 663, 


Reasons for Decision 


_ The Companies are job printers carrying on 
business in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. The 
- Unions represent employees of the Companies. 
_ Collective agreements were entered into 
_ between these parties and in due course they 
applied jointly to the Regional War Labour 
Board for Saskatchewan for permission to 
y implement the terms of the agreements insofar 
-as the terms concerned changes in terms of 
employment. The Regional Board dismissed 
the applications, but granted leave to appeal. 
; According to the evidence submitted to us, 
Aas oe employees are paid at weekly rates, and at 
the present time, are on a regular work week 
i -of 44 hours. The parties agreed that the work 
week would be reduced to 40 hours, and that 
there would be no reduction in the weekly rate 


S of Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943. What 
Can is asked of us is that we authorize an altera- 
cee tion of a , term of employment which has the 
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th spe eck f from 44 ‘hours to 40 
: fs employees comprise the group working 44 


This case comes under Section 20 (1) (b) (i) 






Ober! ee oe monthly rated ‘ent 


hours per week. Prior to March 1, 1941, they | 
worked 40 hours per week. In the case sof the 
salaried office employees, the weekly working 
schedule was increased from 35 to 40 hours as — - 
of April 1, 1943. The employees in each of 
these two groups received proportionate — in- is 
creases in wages or salaries to. compensate — 
them for the extra hours worked. — 
The Company asks permission to reales 
work week of the two groups referred to in the 
last above paragraph, to 40 and 363 hours ~ | 
respectively. Both adjustments are within | oe 
the formula approved by us in the case of 
hourly rated employees. , 
It has been shown to us that the eonpenveds i 
in the same groups located at Regina, 
Montreal and Dartmouth have already been 
given the same conditions of employment as 
to hours of work as those which the Company _ . 
proposes here. It has also been shown to us — 
that it is the established practice of the Com- 
pany to maintain uniformity of rates and — 
working conditions for the employees at all the 
Refineries. * 
Having regard to all the civonafeh popes of ; 
this case, we are of the opinion that it would ee 
be fair and reasonable to approve the pro- 
posals herein. We allow the appeal and there — 
will be a Finding and Direction accordingly. — 
June 2A, 1946. i 
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Modern Press Limited, General Printing and Bookbinding ‘Tinted in 
Lafecianonat Typographical 
Saskatoon Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union and Local 85, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. | 


Union, 


Local 206, © 


effect of increasing, indirectly, the single rates 
established under the Order for the Companies’ 
occupational classifications of employees. Any © 
such authorization must be granted “in such 
manner... asin the opinion of the National 
Board is fair and reasonable and is consistent 
with, and will give effect, to the. ‘purposes OF 8 
this Order, having regard to all the circeum- | 
stances deemed by it, in its discretion, to be ae 
material”. S58 
One of the main purposes of the Crier isto 
maintain stability in prices and prevent in- 
creases in the general cost of living, Put in | 
another way, it can be said that it is the duty 
of War Labour Boards to administer the said - 
Order in such manner as will prevent inflation. — 
Any direction which would have the effect 
of increasing the amount of money that goes 
as wages into the hands of employees, might — 
have some inflationary effect. Approval of the 
applications in this case would not have such 
effect. In saying this, we are not unmindful | 
of the terms respecting overtime. In this con-  _ 
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neaiion,. a. it has been le that addi- 
tional employees have been engaged. “This 
will have the effect of eliminating much of the 
overtime which has been paid when the 
employees were on a 44 hour week. It is also 
noted that the parties have agreed to an 
_ arrangement whereby the work days will be 


staggered between the employees, so that the 


_ employers may operate their plants on six days 
of 8 hours each at straight time. There will 
be no Saturday overtime, as heretofore paid, 
unless, and to the extent, that the employees 
work more than 8 hours on that day. 

It cannot be said that the proposal is one 
which runs counter to the purposes of the 


: “ Order, having regard for take-home pay. 


It is our understanding that certain decreases 
in wage rates were made by the Companies 
during the economic depression of the early 
thirties, and that those losses were made up 


: only when the cost-of-living bonus was merged 


with the wage rates in February, 1944. It was 
stated that no general increases have been 
granted to the employees in question, a fact 
which we regard as being of some considerable 


importance. 


The Regional Board quite properly took the 
precaution to warn the employers that if the 


_ applications were authorized, the increased 


costs resulting from the implementation of the 
_ authority could not be used by the Companies 
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as a oes for inevehuine “the prices of then” £ 
Indeed, the Regional Board asked — 
the Companies to give undertakings that such _ 
increased costs would not be so used. General 


services. 


Printing and Bookbinding Limited gave the 
undertaking. Modern Press Limited stated that 
it was not prepared to give such undertaking. 


The warning and the request for the under- 


taking, referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
indicates that the Regional Board was fully 
aware of the duties it must assume in dealing 
with the case. 


Having regard for all the circumstances of 
the case, we have come to the conclusion that 
it is fair and reasonable and consistent with 


the purpose of the Order to authorize the 


Companies to give effect to the terms of the 
aforementioned collective agreements. The 
appeal is therefore allowed. This authoriza- 


tion is given upon the distinct understanding — 


and condition that any increased costs result- 


ing from the implementation of the authoriza- 


tion will not be used by the Companies or 
either of them, as a ground or basis for any 
increase in the Gresently existing price or prices 
of their services or of the services of either of 
them. 


There will be a Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 
June 25, 1946. 
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‘Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


‘THE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


section contains monthly articles dealing 


with proceedings under the National Wartime 


Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 
_ ceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 


~~ extended 


Act and other legislation. 

Under the Wartime ‘Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, the Government has 
its jurisdiction over employer- 
4 . ° 

employee relations which are normally 
exclusively within the provincial field to 


the extent considered necessary to cover 
adequately employers and employees in 
industries “essential to the efficient prosecu- 


tion of the war’, but without attempting to 


include other industry which has not a direct 


bearing on war production. In so far as these 
latter industries are concerned, each province 
can make its own decision as to whether or 
not they shall be brought under the 
Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 


- Regulations between the Dominion and every 


~ 


province except Alberta ‘and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 


The work of the Wartime Labour Rela- 


tions Board (National) is here described in 
two separate articles. The first deals with 
applications made by unions for certification 
and their disposition by the Board; the 
second describes conciliation proceedings ver 
the Regulations and includes the reports of 
Boards of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 


Department of Labour under the provisions — 


of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the ‘Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to 
appoint a conciliator or an arbitrator when 
requested by the parties concerned; 
under P.C. 4020. 


A pplications for Certification Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for two days during the 


month of June. During this period the Board 


received eleven applications, held four hear- 
ings, issued two certificates designating bar- 
gaining representatives, ordered two repre- 
sentation votes and rendered decisions in two 


appeal cases. 





‘port Workers, 


Certificates Issued 


Two applications for the certification of 
bargaining representatives were approved by 


_ the Board and certificates issued as below:— 


1. (Messrs L. McDermott, C. J. McDougall 


and M.A. Roberge and the Canadian Brother- 


hood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
Division 66, for employees 
employed by F. J. Murray, Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario. The chief clerk was excluded from 


the bargaining unit.* 





_  * Following investigation of the application. 


901 


2. Messrs J. L. Pateman and A. Mose and 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees for employees in the Superin- 
tendent’s Office of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Regina, Saskatchewan, classi- 
fied as clerk stenographer, maintenance-of- 
way clerk and clerk.** 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers and 
Bessborough Hotel, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. (L.G., June, 


1945, p. 751.) Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Industrial 


Relations Officer, 


Bessborough Hotel, 
ways, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 





** Following investigation of the application and a 


representation vote. 


and. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, was 
appointed by the Board to act as Returning 
Officer in a vote of certain employees of the 
Canadian National Rail- ° 









© Oueeee: Mp deiatlon: of Pena Em- 
ee and Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, ‘Montreal, Quebec. (L.G., December, 
1945, p. 1788). The Board ordered a repre- 
sentation vote of employees in the Depart- 
ay of the Vice President (Engineering), 
the Engineering Department, Eastern Area, 
: and. in the division plant engineering groups 
of the Hastern Area Plant Department of, 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
Montreal, Quebec. . 


a oA pilications: for Certification Received During . 
i the Month of June 









x - a "Gonna tien Aw Line Navigators’ Associa- 
tion on behalf of Navigating Officers of 
_ Trans-Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


_ 2. Order of Railway Conductors on behalf 
of Road Train Conductors employed by the 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern: 
_ Innes) Montreal, Quebec. 


3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
“Cloke. Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Uolevees on behalf of clerks, etc. employed. 
ys the Toronto Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
ae Hamilton, Ontario. 


4, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
Soehett of the Road Train Conductors 
~ employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
— Company (Western Lines) Winnipeg, Mani- 
_ toba. 


a 5. Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District, on behalf of the anlicensed crew 
a _ member 4 deck, engine room, and stewards’ 


La a 


Between: ‘ 





_ The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
Messrs. Best, Complin, D’Aoust, 






and 
Be ents, Mosher, and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 






. ‘This is an application made by Unit 
is Quebec Federation of Professional 
Pe egeee for certification of bargaining 
epresentatives of employees in the Depart- 
ent of the Vice-President (Engineering), 
the. Engineering Department, Eastern Area, 
and in the Division Plant Engineering Groups 
of the Eastern Area Plant Department of the 
Bell. Telephone Company of Canada. 

a its application, as amended, during the 
ourse of the hearing before dhs Board, the 
employees. in the said Company establish- 
ments: whom the applicant sought to have 
: ertified aS an appropriate bargaining unit 
were “described as all professional engineers, 
as that { term is defined in the Professional 
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Quebec Federation of Professional Employees, Unit No. 3 
_ Applicant, and The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Respondent © 


authority to revoke, amend or vary any rule — 


sige prs Re laa che Neti ae rs aS 
‘ ‘ 








‘ pie Pee ar vessels. “operated by U 
Steamships — Limited, Nera 


Columbia. cs 
6. Canadian Boome Vinson on See ve 


the unlicensed personnel employed on the. aoe 
vessel of Syclo Chief Limited, eke 


Quebec. : ; 


7.-Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf” of” ; 
the unlicensed personnel employed | on the 


vessel of Syclo Warrior Limited, Montreal, 
Quebec. 


8. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station — 
Ninplay ees on behalf of clerks in the Super- 
intendent’s office of the Canadian Pacific — 
Railway Company, Saskatoon, Sask.- 


9. International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union Local 507, on behalf of — 
elevator employees, employed by Searle Grain 
Company Limited, New Westminster, B.C. 


10. International Longshoremen’s and Ware: ee 
housemen’s Union Local 607, on behalf of — 
elevator employees, cepa ree in elevators — 
Numbers 1 and 2 of the Aer y Wheat Pool, | 
Vancouver, B.C. . 


11. International ie ahd Wore 
housemen’s Union Local 507, on behalf of 
elevator employees of the Pacific Blevators 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 











































Decisions of Board in Appeal Cases 








The Board issued Reasons for Judgment ino 


three cases, the texts of which. are spline 
below :— 
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Engineers Act, RSO 1937 c. 237, practising as 
professional engineers in Ontario and all civil 
engineers as that term is defined in the Civil - 
Engineers Act RSQ 1941 c. 270, practising as 
civil engineers in Quebec Sther than those 
who are above the rank of division plant | 
engineers. pe 
The application was opposed by the Com- or 
pany on a number of grounds. 

















Srarus or PROrEssIONAL EMPLOYEES - 





2. The Company urged as a preliminary obs: 
jection that a ruling made by this Board in 
April, 1944, to the effect that persons employed _ 
ina professional capacity should be considered © 
as employed in a confidential capacity, is 









Incapable of later revocation by the Board — ae 






and effectively excludes all such employees | 
from collective bargaining under P.C. 1003. 
The Board entertains no doubt as to its 



























or regulation. ‘haa ‘ae it ae any poe inetadine. 
ee the: ruling which has been referred to. 
ever, since the issue has been raised, the Board. 
considers it advisable to outline the policy of 


How- 


the Board in relation to persons employed in 


os ss professional capacity. 


wee Following the inception of the Board’s opera- 
Ae ans in April, 1944, the Board, upon the re- 
~~ quest of the IMisniabar of Labour, heard repre- 
- sentations made by the major professional 
engineering and other applied science organiza- 
tions in Canada to the effect that professional 
men be excluded from the operation of P.C. 

1003 by the amendment thereof. ‘Those speak- 
ing for these organizations claimed to represent 
_ the views of the employee professional men 
in their organizations. 


~The Board considered that any final con- 


clusion as to the advisability of the amendment 
of the Regulations requested should be de- 
_ ferred until there had been greater opportunity 
for employees represented by these organiza~ 


tions to observe the operation thereof. In view 
of the weight and apparent unanimity of 


opinion expressed, however, the Board, follow- 


| Ing upon that hearing, approved in April, 


1944, as a temporary measure and subject to 
later review, the provision that persons em- 


ployed in a professional capacity should be 


considered as employed in a confidential 
capacity. This provision, while in effect, was 


: applied so as to exclude persons employed in 


a professional capacity from bargaining units 


certified by the Board. 


In January, 1945, the Board held a further 


hearing to receive representations on the 


status of persons employed in a professional 


capacity. . At this hearing, the representatives 


- of the professional organizations modified the 


% nS 


position which they had tken at the first hear- 


ing in requesting the exclusion of professional 


employees from the operation of collective bar- 


oe gaining and instead requested legislation which 
- would assure recognition to groups of pro- 








ory 






*s Board, on February 18, 1945, 
policy then in effect wiih reference to pro- 
fessional employees and in substitution of the 
earlier statement provided that from that 
date the Board would be prepared, in proper 
cases, to certify bargaining representatives for 
“units consisting of employees engaged in a 
ou : ‘professional capacity. 


fessional employees as appropriate collective 


bargaining units. 


‘In view of these further representations, the 
reviewed. its 


In the opinion of the Board, there is a 


lear distinction between a finding or order 
_ made’by the Board with respect to the status 
of an employee on a specific application com- 
Ang. before it under the Regulations and a rule, 


BAND CONCILIATION oh OO 


\ 


peealetion or ‘resolution. of general appheste 
made by the Board. ee 
~ In the latter case the Bourd has undoubted: ~~ 


authority to revoke or amend, from time to . 


time, as it deems advisable. 


STATUS oF APPLICANT. 


3. The Quebec Federation of Professional 
Employees qualifies as a trade union and. Unit 
No. 3 qualifies as a local branch chartered 
by and in good standing with the provincial 
organization. 


4. In addition to the foregoing objections, 


' the Company at the hearing objected to the 


bargaining unit as defined gy the applicant 
on the ground that the effect of establishing — 
such a bargaining unit would be to exclude, — 
because of lack of professional educational 
qualifications, other technical and engineering 
employees in its engineering establishments 
engaged in the same class of technical and: 
engineering work and working under the same 
conditions as professionally qualified engineers © 
employed therein. The Company also sought 
to establish that the group of professional 
engineers classified in the company’s organiza- 
tion charts under title of engineering assist- 
ants were employed as technicians rather than 
as professional engineers and pointed out that 
there was a considerable number of non-pro- 
fessionally qualified employees doing the same 
work. The Company contended that tech-— 
nicians should be included in the unit but 
if this were not done then that all professional 
engineers classed as engineering assistants 
should be excluded. 


Following the hearing the parties conferred 
in an effort to arrive at an agreement on the 
matters at issue and requested the Board to 
defer disposition of the application in the 
meantime. 


As a result of these discussions the applicant 
has now amended its application for certifica- 
tion by asking for certification of bargaining 
representatives for a bargaining unit consisting 
of all’'employees engaged in the Department } 
of the Vice-President (Engineering), in the 
Engineering Department, Eastern Area, and 
in the Division Plant Engineering groups of 
the Eastern Area Plant Department of the 
Bell Telephone Company designated, by the. 
following titles, viz: engineer, assistant en- | 
gineer, engineering assistant (exclusive of those — 


in this title already included in the sertifica-- ae 


tion of the Plant. Employees Association, 
dated February 3, 1945). technical assistant 
and staff assistant and all engineering em- 
ployees in rank above the. title engineer 
other than those whom the applicant con- 
ceded in the course of the hearing before 
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the Board should be excluded as having 
authority to hire and discharge. 

‘The company wants an engineering plant 
unit exclusive of clerical employees while the 


an applicant asks for an engineering craft unit 
comprising engineers and their technical 
assistants. : 


In our opinion, like considerations apply 
in general in determining an appropriate bar- 
gaining unit comprising or including occupa- 
tional classifications requiring professional 
skills as apply in determining an appropriate 
- craft unit comprising or including occupational 
classifications requiring particular artisan skills. 
An appropriate unit should include the occupa- 
tional classifications engaged in common em- 
ployment in the same line of skilled work and 
in which there is by reason of training or 
i experience and established practice the normal 
~ opportunity for promotion from the lowest 
to the highest occupational classifications com- 
ie prising the professional or professional and 
technical group. 
In the present instance and having regard 
to the particular organization structure of this 
- Company, the Board is of opinion that a bar- 
~ baining unit comprising employees performing 
the duties of engineering assistant, technical 
assistant, student engineer, assistant -engineer 
and engineer below the rank of division plant 
engineer employed in the Department of the 
Vice-President (Engineering), in the Engineer- 
ing Department, Eastern Area, and in the 
Division Plant Engineering groups of the East- 
erm Area Plant Department of the Company 
(but excluding therefrom those employees 
exercising supervisory and confidential func- 
~ tions as hereafter described) constitutes an 
appropriate bargaining unit; provided, how- 
ever, that where in any case employees in 
the bargaining unit so established have 
already been included in the plant bargaining 
unit for whom the Plant Employees’ Associa- 
tion was certified by the Board under date of 
AS _ February 3, 1945, such employees shall, pend- 








as may be made at an appropriate time, be 
deemed to be in the plant bargaining unit 
so established rather than in the unit here- 
with defined. 


_ Employees in the eeead. classifications 
‘i ‘Sok out in Schedule I hereto are excluded on 
: account of confidential or supervisory duties. 
_ In view of the changes in the constitution of 

ie bargaining unit a representation vote is 
ordered. The matter is referred to the Chief 

a _ Executive Officer to complete the necessary 
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ing any such modification of the latter unit 


- pe 
x + 


arrangements for the vote. in somite tai 


with the parties. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman » 
for the Board. 
A. L. Fiemrina, Esq., K.C. . 
R. C. Harvey-Jewwiz, Esq., K.C. eu 
for the Applicant. 


N. A. Munnocu, Esq., K.C. 
for the Respondent 


Dated at Ottawa, June 17, 1946. 


Schedule I 


Department of the Vice-President Engineering : 
Vice-President 
Inventory and Cost Engineer 
Architect 
General Plant Extension Engineer 


Transmission and Foreign Wire Relations 


Engineer 
Staff Engineer 
Toll Plans Engineer © 


Equipment Standards and Maintenance 
Engineer | 

Outside Plant Standards and Maintenance 
Engineer 


Supervising Engineer (Dial, Power and Test- | 


room Operation) 
Supervising Engineer (Stations and P.B.X) 


Engineering Department, Eastern Area: 
Chief Engineer 
Plant Extension Engineer — 
Transmission Engineer 
Buildings Engineer 
Equipment Engineer 
Outside Plant Engineer 
Program and Cost Studies Engineer 
Budget and Records Supervisor 
Foreign Wire Relations Engineer 
Toll Plans Engineer 
Transmission Practices Engineer 
Radio Telephone Engineer 
Toll Equipment Engineer 
Power Engineer 
Local Equipment Encineer 
Exchange Plant Engineer 
Toll Plant Engineer 

Eastern Area, Plant Department, 

Dwision, Duginconne 

Division Plant Engineer 
Right of Way Supervisor 
District Plant Engineers 
Transmission Engineer 
Equipment Engineer 
Special Studies Engineer 


Montreal 





4: 





ay Division, 






Plant Usartnene. 


Seaton ve 


Engineering: 


- Superintendent of Construction and Plant 


Engineering | 
Division Plant Engineer 
_ District Plant Engineers 


Between: Toronto 
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Hastert : 
Construction and Plant — 


Hydro-Electric 


905 . 
‘Special Studies Engineer 
Transmission Engineer 
Equipment Engineer | 
Division Superintendent of Toll Cable 


Plant 
Toll Cable Engineer 


System of Employee-Professional 


Engineers and Assistants, Unit No. 1, Appellant (Petitioner), and 
- Toronto Hydro-Electric System, Respondent: 


i; The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, D’Aoust, Deschamps, 


Mosher and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an appeal from the dismissal by the 


-\ Ontario Labour Relations. Board of an applica- 


tion for certification made by a local unit of 


_ the Employee-Professional Engineers organ- 
_ ization for certification of employees of the 


Toronto Hydro-Electric System engaged in 
the practice of professional engineering or who 


sare employed in training for professional en- 
gineering. The Ontario Board dismissed the 


application on the ground that in view of 
earlier declarations of policy and rulings of 
this Board it was uncertain as to the present 
attitude of this Board toward the inclusion 
of professional employees in bargaining units. 

The Ontario Board stated further that if 


- free to deal with the application it would find 


that the applicant was a trade union and that 
the bargaining representatives were regularly 


and properly elected by the employees in a 


and Messrs. 


bargaining unit “consisting of all persons prac- 
tising professional engineering or engaged in 
training for professional engineering as that 
term is defined in the Professional Engineers’ 


Act, RS. O. 1937, c. 237, who are within the defi- — 


nition of ‘employee’ in P.C. 1003, February 17, 
1944, and who are employed in the works of 
the respondent at Toronto.” 

Neither the petition nor the appeal was 
opposed. Counsel for the appellant. advised 
the Board at the hearing that the list of em- 
ployees within the bargaining unit, as described 
above, had been settled before the Ontario 
Board. 


This Board is prepared in proper cases to 
certify duly elected or appointed bargaining 
representatives of bargaining units constituted 
of employees employed in professional engin- 
eering or employed in training for professional 
engineering and to deal with the issue of 
whether a professional employee is employed 
in a confidential capacity on the facts of the 
particular case. This accordingly disposes of 
the query raised by the Ontario Board as 
its reason for dismissing the application for 
certification. 


In view of this Board’s understanding that 
the list of employees included in the proposed 
bargaining unit has been settled before the 
Ontario Board, and does not include persons 
employed in a confidential capacity or having 
authority to employ or discharge, we certify 
the bargaining representatives covered by the 
application for a bargaining unit consisting 
of all employees in the works of the Toronto 
Hydro-Electric System at Toronto, Ontario, 
who are employed in the practice of profes- 
sional engineering or employed in training 
for professional engineering, except those em-" 
ployed in a confidential capacity or who have 
the authority to employ or discharge. 


Accordingly, the appeal is allowed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
for the majority of the Board. 
I dissent: ; 
(Sgd.) H. Tayzor, 


A. L. Fremina, Esq., K.C., 
for Appellant. 


Dated at Ottawa, June 18, 1946. 


_ Between: The Trustees of the Queen Elizabeth Hospital for Incurables, - 
Toronto, Appellant (Respondent), and Local 796, International Union 
of Operating Engineers, Respondent (Bedinanene 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
Best, Complin, D’Aoust, Des- 


~ champs, Mosher and Taylor. 


ye 


2 Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and ‘an appeal from the decision of the 


_ Ontario Labour Relations Board certifying 


bargaining representatives selected by the 
respondent union for a unit comprising the 
engineers and boiler room employees (six in 
number) in the employ of the appellant. 
The appellant refers. to the report of the 
investigator (or ‘referee’ as he is termed) 
appointed by the Ontario Board to investigate 
and report: in the matter. In this report the 
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"bargaining unit had applied for membership 
in the respondent union and paid the required 
- jnitiation fee and that bargaining representa- 
tives had been duly selected by the union. 
‘The report. further states that subsequently 
‘three of the employ ees had notified the union 
they wished to resign their membership in the 
-union. In view of these later resignations 
the appellant claims that the petition for 
certification should have been dismissed or in 
the alternative a vote of the employees in the 
- bargaining unit should have been ordered by 
_the Ontario Board and asks that this Board 
on Appeal should so dispose of the petition. 
At the hearing before the Board the informa- 
tion furnished by the respondent was that 
the applications for union membership was 
made by three employees on January 11, the 
bargaining representatives were ie by 
the union at a meeting on January 30, the 
petition for Gee Aeation was filed with the 
Ontario Board on February 11, notices of the 
petition for certification were posted in the 
“hospital plant by direction of the Ontario 
Board under date of F ebruary 14, and letters 
i of two employees tendering resignation from 
- the union were received ‘by the union on 
‘February 15, with a similar letter from a 
third employee on February 16. The union 


on the applications for membership and the 
accompanying initiation fees, accepting the 
employees as union members, and that. the 


PAE Wartime Labour Raleuors Regula- 

» tions provide conciliation machinery to 
ttempt settlements of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement following certification 
of bargaining representatives, or negotiations 
for the renewal of an existing agreement, have 
een unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) or by the 
Provincial Boards in their respective juris- 
dictions. A Conciliation Officer is then 
appointed to confer with the parties and 
ndeavours to effect an agreement. If the 
Yonciliation Officer is unable to bring about 
settlement of the matters in dispute and 
: reports that in his view an agreement might 
‘be facilitated by the appointment of a Board 
of Conciliation, a Board is then established 
is by the: ‘Minister. ot Labour. The duty of 
Pe a a Board is to endeavour to effect an 





| eeheies stated thet. all six Caen: jn the 


A representative stated that the union had acted 





Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Lane 
: Relations Regulations 


ciliation Officer. 







Y 






i 


eae resignations | “were “not. ‘effe 
under the union constitution | to ter 
their membership in the. union. ume 
Neither the appellant nor the Paucitehy 
were represented when the petition was finally — ( 
disposed of by the Ontario Board and certifica- 
tion granted although both were duly notified ie 
and given the opportunity to attend and make - 
representations. 
In the opinion of the Board, the Ontario’ 
Board was acting within its authority in — 
granting certification in view of the facts of © 
the case. It is equally within its authority and Tae 
discretion to have ordered the taking of ae 
vote. In the opinion of this Board the cir- ~ 
cumstances of the case are not such as to 
warrant interference with the discretion exer- | 
cised by the Ontario Foo and disturbing 
the decision made by it. 
Leave to appeal is printed but the appeal tee 
is dismissed. a 
(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, uae 
Vice-Chairman ac 
for the majority of the Board. 



































I dissent: 
(Sgd.) H. Tayror. 


J. J. Roprnerte, Esq., K.C. 
for the Appellant. 


JOHN WepGmE, Esq. 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, June 17, 1946. 


agreement between the parties on He matters 
in dispute and to report its findings and recom~ 
mendations to the Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During June, 1946, Conciliation Officers — 
have heer aasioned, to confer with the parties 
in an attempt to effect an agreement in the 
following cases:— 

Canadian National Renee ‘6 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees — 
(CCL). B. Wilson, Conciliation Officer. Bee 

Hast Malartic Mines, Malartic, Quebec, and 
Local 696, Malartic Mine and Mill Workers’ 
Union (CIO- CCL). Raoul Trepanier, Con- — 


and Cana- 


Ingersoll Machine and ‘Tool 
Ingersoll, Ontario, and Local 2918,.: United am 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). H. 
Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 


Company, 
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~ Ontario, and Local 2900, United Steel Workers 
# of: ner ick: (CIO-CCL). ae ie Ainsborough, 
i Conciliation Officer. 

_ Link-Belt Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and 
idee Soa 3394, United Steel Workers of America. 
eA CLO- CCH). F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Pion Officer. 


* Ontario, and Local 641, International Union, 
United ‘Automobile, Mikoratt and Agricultural 
- Implement Workers of America (UA/W-CIO). 
-C. W. Rump, Conciliation Officer. 

_. Pease Foundry Company Limited (Branmp- 
ton Division), and Local 28, International 
- Moulders 


han 


Pea and Foundry Workers’ Union 
© (AFL-TLC). Wm. Dunn, Conciliation 
2. Officer. | 

‘Searle Grain Company Limited, Fort 


William, Ontario, and United Brotherhood 
of Rauay and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Traployecs 
ONT Ls TLC). H. §. Johnstone, Conciliation 
- Officer. . 
_ Snyder’s Limited, Waterloo, Ontario, and 
~ Local 13, National Union of 
- Furniture Warlars and Allied Crafts (CCL). 
William Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 


_ The Toronto Broadcasting Company 
“(Station CKEY), Toronto, Ontario, and Local 
1446, International Brotherhood a Electrical 
Workers (AFL-TLC). F. J. Ainsborough, 

_ Conciliation Officer. 

Winnipeg Electric Company, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and Winnipeg Electric Employees’ 
. Pederaied Council (OBU). H.S. Johnstone, 
- Conciliation Officer. 


“4 Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 


ae In the following cases, reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the 
. og successful completion of negotiations and the 
hae Signing of an agreement :— 


Canada. Bread Company, Toronto (Daven- 
port Road), Ontario, and Local 847, Bakery 
ee Dive Union (AFL-TLC). .F. J. 
- Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 
~ C.P.R. (B.C. ‘Coast Steamship Service), 
_ Vancouver, British Columbia, and Canadian 
- Merchant Service Guild Inc. (TLC). 

/ Currie, Conciliation Officer. 

George Weston Bread and Cakes Limited, 

“Toronto, Ontario, and Local 847, Bakery 
Wagon Drivers and Aceh ousenents Union 


pa 
a 
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— (AFL- TLC). F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
2 “ Officer. — 
Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, 


- British Columbia, and Canadian Merchant 
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Me John Inglis Con oe pont : 


Ottawa Car and i Ainorad? Limited, Ottawa, 


Aircraft,: 


i eet 





x 


Senses Guild Tae 
Conciliation Officer. 


(LO). 


'Boatds Established 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation 
were established but not fully constituted as 
follows :— 


Gibson Brothers (Rock Realty Invest- 


ments Limited), Toronto, Ontario, and Local 


204, Building Service Employees International 
Union (AFL-TLC). 


Lamaque Mining Company Limited, Bour- 


lamaque, Quebec, and Local 654, International 
Union of Mine, 
(CIO-CCL). 

Noranda Mines Limited, Noranda, Quebec, 
and Local 688, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelterworkers (CIO-CCL). 


Wilson Motor Bodies Company Limited, 


_ Long Branch, Ontario, and Local 252, Inter- 
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Gath. Curieye se 


Mill and Smelterworkers _ 


national Union of United Automobile, Air- 


craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-CIC). 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation 
were fully constituted as follows:— 


Corporation of Penticton, Penticton, British 
Columbia—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between Corpora- 
tion of Penticton, Penticton, British Columbia, 
and Local No. 1, Penticton Municipal 
Employees’ Union, was fully constituted on 
June 22, 1946, with the appointment of Mr. 
E. S. Farr, Victoria, British Columbia, as 
Chairman of the. Board, who was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board. Mr. 
H. W. McInnes, Penticton, British Columbia, 
and Mr. W. H. Sands, Kelowna, British 
Columbia, were appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Corporation of the Township of York 
(York Township Hydro System)—The Board 
of Conciliation established to deal with a 


dispute between Corporation of the Township: 


of York (York Township Hydro System) and 


Branch No. 1,. National Organization Civic. 
Utilities and Electrical Workers (CCL), was. 


fully constituted on June 19, 1946, with the 


appointment of Doctor A. Brady, Toronto, 


Ontario, as Chairman of the Board, who was. 


appointed on the joint recommendation of. 


the other two members of the Board. 


Mr. Bora Laskin, Toronto, Ontario, were 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


(Mr. © 
J. D. McNish, K.C., Toronto, Ontario, and 


NR 
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. URSUANT to the Wartime Labour Rela- 
es tions Regulations, Boards of Conciliation 
are allowed 14 days in which to make their 
report. This can be extended, either by the 





(Atlin Fisheries, Ltd.), 
eo .. ‘Packers, Limited 
ke Prince Rupert, B.C., 
< Se Union (CCL). 


On June 17 the Minister of Labour received 

the Reports of the Board of Conciliation which 
dealt with the dispute between the Canadian 
Fishing Co., Ltd. (Atlin Fisheries, Ltd.) 
' Prince Rupert, B.C., and United Fishermen 
ce and Allied Workers’ Union. 
: ~ The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Mr. J. Edwin Eades of Vancouver, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
Joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. R. L. Norman 
and E. Bjarnason, both of Vancouver 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 








Report of Board 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, 
Ontario, 





_ Following the recommendation of Mr. W. 
Fraser, a conciliation officer, in’ accordance 
with the provisions of P:C. 1003, a Board of 
Conciliation was duly constituted by order 
of the Honourable the Minister of Labour 
_ dated the 15th day of April, A.D. 1946. Mr. 
Emil G. Bjarnason and Mr. J. B. Thomson 
were appointed members of the Board on the 
- Yecommendation of the employees and the 
employer respectively and having failed to 
recommend a third person the Honourable 
_ the Minister of Labour by the said order 
appointed Mr, J. E. Eades. 
». On the 26th day of April, A.D. 1946, Mr. 
~ - Bjarnason and Mr. J. E. Eades met and 
_ Mr. Eades reported that Mr. Thomson was 
unable to attend through very serious illness 
~ and would not be able to continue as a 
member of the Board. Mr, Eades’ telegram 
to the Director of Industrial Relations and 
reply thereto were approved. The order of 
_ the Minister appointing the Board and the 
order appointing the. members were filed as 
_ Exhibits 1 and 2 respectively. Mr. Eades was 
instructed to write the parties advising them 
of the position and of the desire of the Board 
_ to proceed immediately a new nominee could 
- be appointed. | 
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Be ee _ Board Reports Received = 






Minister, or by mutual consent of the repre- 


sentatives of the parties concerned. 


The | 


following reports were received by the Min- | 


ister of Labour during June:— 


Reports of Board in Dispute between the Canadian Fishing Co., Ltd. 
Prince Rupert, 
(Canadian Fish and Cold Storage Co., Ltd.), 


B.C., British Columbia 


and United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 


The Board met on the 9th day of May 
with the three members present. The order 
of the Minister dated May 1, 1946, appointing 
Mr. R. L. Norman to the Board on the 
recommendation of the employer was filed 
as Exhibit 8. Mr. Eades was agreed upon as 
‘Chairman. The members and chairman were 
duly sworn, the procedure to be followed and 


the time and place of the first sittings at- 


which the parties would be heard was dis- 
cussed and agreed upon. , 

The first sittings of the Board at which the 
parties were present was held the following 
day. At this meeting and at all subsequent 
sittings Mr. W. Rigby and Mr. Alex Gordon 
appeared for the Union and Mr. W. S. Owen, 
K.C. appeared for the two employers, Mr. 
K. L. Harrison for: B. C. Packers Ltd. and 
Mr. G. R. Clark for Canadian Fish & Cold 
Storage Ltd. 

After discussion at some length it was 
agreed that the sole question to be mediated 
by the Board was that of Union security. 
All other clauses referred to in the report of 
Mr. Fraser were either settled or abandoned. 
The question of check-off was dropped and a 
Union shop clause was submitted which reads 
as follows:— 

“Article 2. Employment of Union Members 

When hiring help the employer agrees to 

as preferential treatment to I 

ers. 


may hire non-Union men and women, with 
the understanding that such non-Union 
employees shall become members of the 


Union within thirty (80) days of the date 


3) 


of hiring. 


Subsequent sittings were held on the 16th, 
20th, 27th and 31st days of May and on the 
4th of June. The Union presented a brief, 


the Company presented a brief, the Union 


replied verbally. There was a great deal of 
discussion and argument and many exhibits 


were filed. The discussion and arguments 


throughout were marked by a tolerant atti- 
tude and an apparent endeavour on each side 


to understand the point of view of the other. — 


The tenor of the late sittings was most 
conciliatory and it was thought by the Board 


Union mem- 
Should Union workers be unavailable 
when additional help is needed, the employer _ 


t 
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i? that an agreement would certainly result as 5) we ae See eis 
ee oe ; A : > . hospital or other centre for 
he, 2 ce resolved themselves ae rehabilitation of injured veter- 
‘ Ne. } = i ans, 
During. one of the later sittings the em- — . or within six months of the 
ployers’ representative presented a seniority | date of conueies ts their 
clause which it was felt would meet some of Feehan © DE Rn oy ee 
the arguments advanced by the Union for (c) Discharged service men and 
the Union shop clause. This clause has been women must qualify as regular 
carefully examined by the Board and it is employees on the basis set forth 


herein before seniority rights as 


felt that it would be of great value to the stated in this section ahal-anely, 


; pe cee 288 | of et re be the Sec. 4: Should disputes arise on the question 
Company to have this clause inserted in the  o¢ seniority: such disputes shall be settled on the 
agreement. The clause reads as follows:— basis of a seniority list to be drafted by the 


“See. 1 (a) Employees with, less than three Shop, Steward Committee in consultation, with, 
ea ee be ee -as set forth in this Article. 

sidered temporary employees. During a later sitting a proposal called a 

(0) Se eee e mory Whan three: Proposal for Maintenance of Membership was 

‘he Company shall be considered Submitted bythe Uniens representatives 

, regular employees. which they were careful to point out was a 

! (¢) Employees who have gained that suegestion subject to the approval of the. 


status of regular shall have 
their service time computed 
from the date of hiring. 

_ (d) Seniority rights of regular em- 
ployees shall be considered can- 
celled in the event they accept 
employment with another Com- 
pany, and as a result are unable 
to report for work when re- 
quested, providing the Company 
notifies said employees of re- 
sumption of operations on the 
following basis. 

1. Forty-eight hours notice to 
employees who have been laid off 
for a period of one week (7 
days) or more. 

2. At least 12 hours notice to 

/ employees who have been laid 
off for a period less than one 
week (7 days). 

; 7s (e) If inability to report for work 
arises from sickness or other 
legitimate cause, seniority rights 
of employee concerned shall not 
be affected. 


See. 2: The Company shall give considera- 
tion and preference to regular employees who 
have the greatest length of service with the 
Company. During slack seasons employees with 
the greatest length of service shall be the 
last to be laid off and at the terminaion of 
such slack periods shall be the first hired on 
providing they are competent and willing to 
accept such work as is available. 


See. 3 (a) Men or women who left the 
ie employ of the Company at the 
= eg rae Seal Cove Plant to enlist in the 

armed services, and who return 
to their jobs after discharge, 
shall have ‘their service time 
with the Company computed 
without interruption from their 
original date of employment. 
(6) Discharged service personnel, 


membership. This clause read as follows:— 


Section 1: 

All employees who are members of the” 
Union and who have not tendered their 
resignation from the Union on or before 
——_—___———as it is hereby agreed they may, 
should they choose to do so, shall retain 
their membership in the Union throughout 
the term of the present agreement. 

Section 2: 


When hiring help the Employer agrees to | 


give preferential treatment to Union members. 
Should Union workers be unavailable when 
additional help is needed, the employer may 
hire non-Union men and women, with the 
understanding that such non-Union employees 
shall become members of the Union within 
thirty (30) days of the date of hiring. 
Section 3: 

Any member of the Union shall have the 
right to withdraw from membership in the 
Union at any time in the 15 day period be- 
tween the following dates——————— 
by notice in writing mailed to the Union 
and the Company, and said withdrawal from 
the Union will not prejudice the employee 
concerned in any way in the continuance of 
his employment by the Company, provided 
that no member shall enjoy the right to 
withdraw from the said Union under the 
terms of this sub-paragraph unless he is a 
member in good standing at the time of 
his notice of withdrawal. 

Section 4: , 

The Companies agree to honour Union 
vouchers for dues signed by employees who 
are members of the Union or who are 
desirous of becoming members of the Union 
and who have money due them from the 
Companies. It is understood that such 
vouchers when honoured shall be paid by the 
Companies by cheque and forwarded to the 


headquarters of the Union. 
At the last hearing a suggested clause for 


pa 


both men and women, shall be maintenance of membership was suggested by 
allowed 50 per cent of their war- My. Owen on behalf of the employer which 
time service in the armed forces ae foll A ts 
in the establishment of seniority Te&Gs a8 lollows.-— 


: rights, providing they are em- Section 1: 
B : ployed by the Content at the All employees who are members of the 
plant within six months of their Union and who have_not tendered their 

date of discharge from: resignation from the Union on or before 


4 4 
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_ they may, should they choose to do so, shall 

_ retain their membership in the Union through- 
out the term of the present agreement. 
“Section 2: 

When hiring help the employer agrees to 


‘give preferential treatment to Union Members. 
ection 3: 
Any member of the Union shall have the 
right to withdraw from membership in the 
Union at any time during the term of this 
agreement by fifteen (15) days notice in 
writing mailed to the Union and the Com- 
pany, and said withdrawal from the Union 
will not prejudice the employee concerned 
in any way in the continuance of his em- 
ployment by the Company. 
-_ and Mr. Owen further offered the seniority 
provision in addition to his proposed clause and 
also made a further alternative suggestion of 
the seniority clause together with voluntary 
revocable check-off. Inasmuch as the Union’s 
request for the check-off was withdrawn the 
Board is not required to make any recom- 
mendation in this regard. 
- However, as the voluntary check-off does not 
_ conflict in principle with the employers’ posi- 
tion, while it does have very obvious advant- 
_ ages from the point of view of the employees, 
_the parties may wish to further discuss the 
matter and may reach agreement between 
_ themselves. 
_ The suggestions of neither side were entirely 
acceptable to the party to whom they were 
proposed and various alternatives were dis- 
-eussed but no agreement reached. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Steel Company of Canada, Limited Bi A 
! and Local 1005, United Steelworkers of America Ag 


(Hamilton Works) 
(CIO-CCL). 


_ On June 15 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation which 


dealt with the dispute between the Steel - 


_ Company of Canada, Ltd. (Hamilton Works), 
and Local 1005, United Steelworkers of 
_ America. 
_.. The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge 'M. A. Miller of Sarnia, 
> appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
_ @ joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. J. S. D. Tory, 
‘a 40. Toronto, and J, -B. McGuire, Ottawa, 
- appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Sa Saas Soa 





ae Fe ! _ Report of Board 

y Vailas 

‘The Honourable Humpnurey Mircuert, 

- Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

revi lhe a a 

_ The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you report as follows:— 

At all meetings of the Board the Company 
WAS represented by Mr. G. R. Munnoch, K.C., 
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_ of the opinion that the needs of both parties pote 
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The Board has carefully reviewed the _ 
arguments and submissions advanced and is 


can be reasonably met by a clause reading as 
follows :— . | ir 
Section 1: 


All erloyeas who are members of the!) 7 


Union and who have not tendered their — 
resignation from the Union on or before (a 
date thirty (30) days after the date of the 


execution of: the agreement) as it is hereby 


agreed they may, should they choose to do*i,Ag 
so, or thereafter become members, shall retain 
their membership in the Union throughout 
the term of the present agreement. 

Section 2: ae Peas 
When hiring help the employer agrees to 
give preferential treatment to Union mem- 
ers. yen 


~~ 


The Board, therefore, unanimously recom- 


mends that the proposed agreement between _ 


the parties with the clauses adopted by both 


parties and containing the above mentioned 
seniority clause and the above mentioned 


Union security clause be executed by the 
parties. Bi ae ; 

All of which is respectifully submitted 
14th day of June A.D. 1946. | 


J. E. EApDEs, pelea 
Chairman. 
Emr G. Bsarnason, 3 

Member. 


= 


R. L. NorMan, 
Member. 


Mr. R. A. Gillies, its Works Manager, and 
Mr. R. E. Alden of its Personnel Depart- 
ment and the Union by Mr. Reg. Gardiner, 
President of the Local, Mr. Larry Sefton, 
International Representative, and Mr. W. F. C. 


Kidd, Research Director of United Steel 
At the first meeting of the Board fr ‘ 


workers. 
Mr. John Mitchell, Director of District No. 6 
also appeared on behalf of the Union and at 
the last meeting at which the parties appeared _ 
before the Board, Mr. Millard, \Canadian Bi 
National Director of the United Steelworkers 
appeared. he eet), 
The Company and Local 1005 entered into 
a collective agreement dated the 24th day of | 


February, 1946. Before this Board the Union =< 


submitted proposals for an almost complete 
revamping of this agreement and the Com- — ou 
pany submitted counter proposals. 

The original agreement provided against 
strikes or lockouts during its term. The we 
Union proposed that the new agreement 
should contain no provision against strikes in Bic 
connection with wages and hours of work until ee 
a new settlement had been reached in respect 
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ae a, ee fied fo agree to a clause 
er prohibiting - strikes in respect of wages and 
hours of work while the present wage ceiling 
prevails and thereafter until the Company 
failed to meet their requests within such new 


limits, if any, as might be fixed. The Com- 


iad pany from the beginning took the position 
that it would not enter into an agreement 


that did not protect it against strikes from 





old agreement provided for 


such stewards. 


any cause. 
Despite this apparently impossible barrier 


to completing an agreement at this time, the 


Board considered with the parties the Union’s 
proposals and the Company’s counter pro- 
posals clause by clause and, in the course of 


the hearings, made a number of suggestions. 


In connection with the grievance procedure, 
the most fundamental difference between the 
parties Was in connection with the number 
of grievance committee men or stewards. The 
a Grievance 
Committee of six employees, selected by the 
Union, to be assisted by thirteen assistant 
grievance committee men. The Union pro- 


posed that, instead of thirteen assistants, or 


stewards, they be appointed on the basis of 
one for every twenty, or in certain cases less, 
employees or approximately two hundred in 
all. The Company suggested thirty-eight 
The Board requested that the 
parties get together with a plan of the plant 
and a list of the personnel and endeavour to 
work out a schedule providing for such 
number and distribution of stewards as would 


- give reasonable and adequate service. This 


was done and the parties agreed that there 
should be seventeen chief stewards and eighty- 


three stewards and agreed on their distribu- 
. tion in the plant. 


‘The Board believe that the parties are 


- soon again to negotiate on the question of 


wages and hours and they are of the opinion 


that when that question is solved, the parties 


will have no difficulty in agreeing on most, 
if not all, points of a new agreement. They 


~ 


On June. 13, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 


© Sion the personnel of which was as follows: 
His Honour Judge J. C. 'M. German, Chair- 

- man, appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. Norman L. 
Mathews, 
Hamilton, appointed on the nomination of 


Toronto, and John J. Sullivan, 


Sys : _ the employer and employees respectively. 
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‘were encouraged in that belief a the repre- 
~ sentatives of the Company. 


Inasmuch as ~ 
many of the matters to be settled relate only 
to the mechanics governing relations between 
the Company and its employees, the Board 
are of the opinion that an agreement so 
arrived at by the parties would be much more 
satisfactory to both of them than anything 
this Board could suggest. | 

The Board accordingly recommend that, as 
soon as the question of wages and hours of 
work is disposed of, the parties again 
negotiate as to the terms.of a new agreement 
and that in the meantime they continue to 
operate under the provisions of the old agree- 
ment as to seniority and grievance procedure 
with the substitution of the new setup as to 
stewards and chief stewards. 


The Board further recommend that in 
negotiating the seniority provisions of the 
new agreement crane men continue to be in 
and under the supervision and direction of 
the respective departments in which they work 
but that seniority for crane men be on a 
plant wide, rather than a departmental, basis. 

If, when the question of wages and hours 


of work is settled,* the parties still find them- 


selves unable to agree on any points, the 

Board will be glad to go into the matter and 

make specific recommendations, or to be of 

assistance in any way that they may be able. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated this 7th day of June, 1946. 
(Sgd.) M. A. MILiEr, 


Chairman, 
(Sgd.) J. 8S. D. Tory, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) J. E. McGuire, 
Member. 





* See page 915. 


~ Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian Drawn Steel Co., Ltd., 
es Hamilton, and Local 1031, United Steelworkers of America. 


Report of Board 
Tot 
The Honourable Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, 
Ontario. 


Dear SIR: 


The Board established by you herein held 
a meeting at the Court House in Hamilton 
on May 6, 1946, to hear the representations 


of the employees. 
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of the parties to the above dispute. The 
Company was represented at this hearing by 
Mr. R. R. Evans, K.C., Counsel, Mr. Ralph 
Biggar, President and General Manager, and 
Mr. J. Taylor, Superintendent. The Union 
was represented by Mr. P. G. O’Donovan, 
International Representative, and Messrs. 
George Bishop and Stewart McLeod, President 
“and Financial Secretary respectively of Local 
1031. A very comprehensive brief was sub- 
mitted by the Union in support of its views 
and the Company was ably stated by Mr. 
Evans. 

Following this meeting, the Board held 
another meeting in Toronto to consider its 
recommendations and, at the request of the 
Union, a further meeting was held in Toronto 
on May 31, 1946, at which further repre- 
sentations were made by both parties. 

During the course of the hearings, several 
of the points in issue were settled by agree- 
ment and, for convenience, the Board has 
drafted a new agreement setting forth its 
recommendations as to the form the agree- 
ment between the parties should take and 
giving effect to the amendments agreed upon. 
In the margin opposite each section, we have 
indicated whether or not such section has 
been agreed upon by the parties. 

While the Union presented strong argu- 
ments in support of its contention for a union 
shop, or at least a maintenance of member- 
ship clause, the Company was equally in- 
sistent that no such provisions should be 
included in the agreement, on the ground 
that it interfered with the freedom of action 
While there is no doubt 
that those employees who are members of 
the Union are desirous of making it com- 
-pulsory for the other present employees: and 
for all new employees to become members of 


the Union, the Board feels that this is a 


matter which should be determined by each 
individual employee and that he should be 


entitled to freedom of action to either join 


the Union or refrain from joining it, or to 
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continue or withdraw his support from thers. : 
Union as his own conviction dictates without = 
any coercion from the Company. There was _ 


no evidence whatever that the Company was 
in any way attempting to undermine the 


Union or to bring any pressure upon its 


i 


employees to refrain from joining or to con-) | 


tinue belonging to the Union and, under the 
circumstances, the Board feels that no case 
was made out for either union shop or main- 
tenance of membership. In view of the fact 
that the Union asserts that it has one hundred 
per cent membership of the eligible employees, 
the Board recommends that the Company 
agree to a voluntary, revocable check-off and 
has accordingly provided for such a clause in 
the recommended agreement. 


The Union has also requested substantial 


wage increases and shorter working hours but 
the Board feels that im the absence of an 
agreement between the parties, this 
matter to be determined by the Regional War 
Labour Board and that each party should be 


is a 


free to present its submissions on these ques- — 


tions to that Board. On the other hand, the 
Company has requested that there be a 
certain amount of stability in its labour costs 
and has requested the insertion of a clause 
in the agreement to provide that, if the 
Union decides to make an application for 
wage increases, this should be done within a 
reasonable time so that the Company will 
be in a position to estimate its costs for a 
reasonable period at least. With this end in 
view, the Board has included as Article IV 


1 (a) a wage clause in its recommended agree- — 


ment which the Board considers to be fair 
to both parties. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. C. M. German, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. J. Sutzivan, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Norman L, MATHEWS, 
Member. 


x Report of Board in Dispute between Andrews Wire Works of Canada, 


Ltd., Watford, Ont., 
Workers’ Union. 


On June 11, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion the personnel of which was as follows: 


His Honour Judge J. J. Coughlin, Sandwich, - 


_ Chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 

absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, Messrs. 
G. E, Burnson, and Herbert Orliffe, both of 
_ Toronto, nominees on the Board of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


and Local No. 2, Federation of Industrial 


Report of Board 


The Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, | 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir: 


Your Board of Conciliation in the above 


dispute having been reconvened at your re- 
quest beg to report as follows: e 
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“> In our previous report dated March 14, 
1945, this Board made certain recommenda- 
_ tions for the inclusion, in a proposed collective 


agreement, of specific provisions with respect 
to matters on which the parties had been 
unable to agree. 


Having no power to compel the acceptance 


of our suggestions, it then remained for the 


parties to either voluntarily adopt the recom- 
mendations, agree on some alternative or have 
all negotiations fail. 


What happened later was that the Union 


. agreed to accept the recommendations of the 
Board but the Company refused. 


On the reconvening of the Board the Com- 
pany and the Union agreed to re-open direct 
negotiations in an effort to find acceptable 
alternatives to the recommendations made by 


the Board. These negotiations have now gone 


on for about five months with no tangible 
results. 


The Company has taken the stand that it 
will not accept the Board’s recommendation 
and will not go further by way of counter 
proposal than to sign an agreement in the form, 
prepared by it a copy of which is set out as 
schedule 1 hereto. Particularly it is not con- 


- tent to modify in any way Article 6 or 


Article 11 thereof. 
We are of opinion that the inclusion of 


_ these two articles in the form proposed would 


place the relations between the Company and 
represented by the Union 
absolutely under the domination of the 

We believe that with these articles in the 
agreement it would not be a mutual bargain 


but a one-sided surrender and wholly ~at 


variance with the spirit of Privy Council 
Order No. 1003. 

The insistence by the Company on the 
inclusion of these two articles in the form 
prescribed by it constitutes in our opinion 
a failure by the Company to “make every 


- reasonable effort to conclude a collective agree- 


ment” as required by section 10 (2) of that 


_ order and calls for such action pursuant to the 


order as will induce compliance with its terms. 
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All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at London, this Ist day of June, 
946. . 


(Sgd.) J. J. Covenuin, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Hersert OR.iFre, 
Member. 
Minority Report My 
The Honourable Humpurey Mircuett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir: 

I have had the opportunity of reading the 
majority report rendered by this Board and 
while I agree in principle with that report I 
find myself unable to agree with the recom- 
mendation therein set out. 

There is no doubt that the failure of the 
Company to agree to an appointment of an 
impartial arbitrator as a final step in the 
Grievance Procedure could be construed as 
contrary to the spirit of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003. However, 
I attribute the Company’s attitude to a lack 
of previous experience in collective bargaining 
rather than to any lack of good faith. I feel 


that the Company has endeavoured in good ~ 


faith to reach an agreement with the Union. 

In my opinion, S. 10 (2) of P.C. 1003 has 
no application to the present situation. It 
applies only to negotiations in the first instance 
following certification or to negotiations for 
renewal of a collective agreement. In the 
event of any failure to reach an agreement in 
such negotiations either party can then apply 
to the Ontario Labour Relations Board and 
the conciliation provisions of P.C. 1003 will 
then be invoked. However, once a concilia- 
tion board has been appointed S. 10 (2) no 
longer applies. 

I feel, therefore, that all that the present 
Board can and should do at this time is to 
report a failure by the parties to enter into a 
collective bargaining agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at London, this Ist day of June, 
1946. 
(Sgd.) G. E. Burnson, 
Member. 


Report of the Board in Dispute between International Nickel Co. of Canada, 


Limited, Sudbury, Ont., and Local 598, Sudbury Mine, Mill and 
Smelterworkers’ Union (Int. Union M.M.S.W.) (CIO-CCL). 


On June 18 the Minister of Labour received 


the Report of the Board of Conciliation which 


dealt with the dispute between the Inter- 
national Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Sudbury, 


Ont., and Local 598, Sudbury Mine, Mill and 


Smelterworkers’ Union (International Union, 
M.MS.W.) 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
_the Hon. Mr. Justice W. D. Roach of Toronto, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 


gee ~ 





other two “members of the Board, Messrs. 
RB. Bigelow and E. B. Jolliffe, both of Toronto, 


and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


-. The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

The undersigned Chairman and members of 
the Board of Conciliation established in this 
matter respectfully report as follows:— 


Your Board met with the. parties at the 
City of Sudbury on the 30th and 31st days 
of May and the Ist day of June, 1946. The 
Company was represented by the following :— 
Mr. R. H. Waddington, Superintendent of 
Refineries, 
Mr. Fred Benard, Assistant to the General 
Superintendent of Mining and Smelting, 
Mr. H. C. F. Mockridge, Chairman of the 
on negotiating Committee of the Company 
as: and a Director, 
Mr. B. M. Osler, and 
Mr. T. D. Delamere, 
Company. 


Counsel for the 


The Union was represented by :— 


Mr. T. F. McGuire and 
Mr. H. L. Ladd, . 
International Representatives, 
Mr. J. L. Kidd, President of the local Union, 
Mr. N. Thibault, Vice-President of the local 
Union, . 















y VOficens of the Industrial Relations Branch 
dealt with 13 industrial disputes during the 
month of June, involving 61,285 workpeople 
employed in 475* separate establishments. Of 
these, 8 were new disputes which originated 
during the month and 5 were situations which 
had been unterminated ‘as of May 31, and 
received further attention in June. These dis- 
- putes were dealt with under the provisions of 
- the Conciliation and Labour Act and under 
Order in Council P.C. 4020. They were thus 
- distinct from and in addition to the Concilia- 
- tion proceedings described on previous pages, 
' which developed under the Wartime Labour 
_ Relations Regulations. 









_ *'The large number of establishments involved is 
accounted | for by the fact that some. 416: employers 
were affected in the logging and lumbering dispute in 


British mere 


absence of a joint recommendation from’ the. 


appointed on the nomination of the employer 


ae 5. Pp. - McCook Pinaagak sour 

- Mr. H. Shebeski, Bene tas 

Mr. M. Soski and ~ ae eee in 

Mr. W. Santela, Trustees, oe 
and the following members of the N Yegotinting 
Committee, namely :— 


Mr. C. Ross, is 
Mr. G. Cranston, 

Mr. C. Crouch, 

Mr. C. Ready, 

Mr. G. McKay, and ‘ 
Mr. L. Jorgensen. 


We were very happy to report that at the 3 : i 
conclusion of our discussions with the parties, Me 


agreement was reached on all matters that. 
were in issue, subject, however, to approval 
by the membership of Local No. 598. We have 
since been advised that the membership has 


approved the agreement. We have been given 


to understand that the agreement has actually 
now been executed by the parties.* 
We desire to record our appreciation of the 


very great assistance and co- operation gives MER 


to this Board by the parties. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated this 14th day of June, 1946. 


(Sgd.) W. D. Roacu, 

Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Epwarp B. JOLLIFFE, 
(Sgd.) Ropert BiGeLow. 





*The agreement will be summarized in the Collective 


Agreements and Wage Schedules section of a subse; 


quent issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and 
Order in Council P.C. 4020 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart— o Sa 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, = — 


Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 


Fredericton, N.B. and Glace Bay, NS. The © Ny 


territory of the two officers resident in Van-- 
couver comprises British Columbia and Al- — 
berta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg cover — 
the provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; 
dent in Toronto confine their activities to On- 


tario and work in close collaboration with the ; a 


Provincial Conciliation Service; two officers in 


Montreal are assigned to the Province of 


Quebec and. two officers resident in Fredericton, 
N.B., and Glace Bay, NS., represent the De: 
partment in the Maritime Provinces. The | 
headquarters of the Industrial 


tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


iy 


four officers resi-_ 


Relations — sf we 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
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oe Mining and Smelting, ete. Seat: 
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Service ; 
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Business and Personal ..............- 1 
_ Nature of Dispute or Situation: 
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Requests to conduct election or vote 1 
Requests for services of Commissioners 6 
Predominant Cause or Object: 
Increased Pree Ui inten cele she letyats weet, 2 
Increased wages and reduced hours .. 3 


Increase in wages and other changes... 2 
_ Discharge of workers for Union mem- 


POrSaiD -Gl “ACUVILY wigs shew vase ® 4 
een IP ISCC OOD: yok cit Pact ae oe Toca eis 1 
eOtwer- unior questions 62.0. i eb el 1 
Disposition: 
Strikes terminated by mediation or 
other departmental action ....... 1 
Election or vote conducted .......... 1 
IDI. Commission appointed under 
mecwmontoc PIC 4020). S.6 5 Goi ae 4 
-J.D.1. Commission appointed under 
section 8 of P:C.4020 23.00.0005. 2 
Dispute called off; no further action 
RTP pain GEE LL) atccank es Gta bona a 1 
Referred to Provincial authorities .... 1 
ines ea SDOSTCLON DEMCING «6/50. sie a's mess wee 8 5 
Method of Settlement: 
Conciliation or mediation ............ 2 
PR PACMMIGLDALIVE © ACELION pe. oa gag oe «aes 2 
PeInVeSMeabOM OI! oe cece ie soe ye 8s we 1 
Settlement Pending ......... Bane Nor 8 


_ Brief summaries of some of the cases of chief 
- interest follow :— 


Steelworkers, Ontario and Nova Scotia—In 
an effort to avert a threatened strike in the 


~ basic steel industry the Minister of Labour 
on: June 12 appointed the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Wilfrid D. Roach, 


of Toronto, as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission to 
investigate and report upon disputes between 


_. The Steel Company of Canada Limited, Ham- 
_ ilton, Ontario, the Algoma Steel Corporation 


hhatied ‘Sault Ste. Maric, Grits and the : 


Dothinion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, 
Sydney, N.S., on the one hand, and their’ 


employees represented by the United Steel- 


workers of America on the other hand. Wie s 
appomtment was made pursuant to Section 8 
of Order in Council P.C. 4020, which provides — 
that the Minister of Labour may appoint such — 

a Commission for the purpose of investigating — 
any situation which in his opinion may inter- 
fere with the effective transition to a peace- 

time economy in Canada. 


The principal demands of the union were 
for a basic wage rate of 84 cents per hour 
or $33.60 per week, involving an hourly wage 
increase of 194 cents at the plants of the 
Ontario companies and 24} cents at Sydney; 
a 40-hour work week; two weeks’ annual 
vacation with pay after five years of employ- 
ment; and the union shop and check-off or 
the principles of the “Rand decision” in the ~ 
Ford Motor Company of Canada case (see 
Lasour GazertTe, January, 1946, pages 123-131). 


Commissioner Roach held lengthy confer- ae 


ences with representatives of the union and 
each of the three steel companies between 
June 14 and 21. On June 28 he held a joint 
conference, at which all of ‘the parties were. 
represented, in order to lay plans for negotia- 
tions, commencing with discussions between 
the union and the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Ltd., at Sault Ste. Marie on July 4. 


On June 29 the union’s National Advisory 
Wage Committee held a meeting following 
which it was announced by the union that 
unless “satisfactory progress’ was made 


‘toward a settlement of the issues in dispute 


by July 12, the National Director of the union 
was authorized to give the three companies 
notice of strike action on that date. 


The Commissioner proceeded to conduct 
local negotiations as planned, and confer-— 
ences were held at Ottawa between union 
officials and officers of the Department, in an 
effort to find a pattern of settlement which 
would satisfy the union’s aspirations and at 
the same time be in harmony with the 
national interest and the government’s wage 
and price control policies, while safeguarding — 
the legitimate interests of the companies. — 
This did not prove possible and on July 10 — 
the Government passed an Order in Council 
providing for government control of the steel 
production plants of the three companies, 
which 


diay. 
By the terms of the Order in Council, Mr. 


F. B. Kilbourn, of Montreal, who had been 


the federal Steel Controller during the war — 





was announced by the Minister of — mes 
Labour in the House of Oreo. the same 
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ness, undertaking, affairs and operations of 
the three companies necessary for the opera- 
tion of their steel production plants and 
establishments. Three Deputy Controllers 
were also appointed to assist the Controller 
‘im carrying out his duties, which commenced 
on the morning of July 11. The Order also 
provided that every person in the employ of 
the companies in such plants or establish- 
ments should continue to perform the duties 
of his employment until the authority of the 
Controller was revoked; and that any person 
failing to do so, without lawful excuse, would 

be guilty of an offenee and subject to a fine 
for each day on which he failed to perform 
his duties. 

Provision was made that the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Roach would continue his duties 
as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, 
and that the bargaining representatives of the 
emplovees and the companies should con- 
tinue. their negotiations in good faith and 
make every reasonable effort to conclude a 
settlement. 

Without prejudice to the final settlement 
of the matters involved, the Controller was 
given authority to apply on behalf of each 
of the companies to the appropriate War 
Labour Board for an immediate increase in 
the wage rates of the employees affected, and 
to give effect to any authorization or direc- 
_ tion issued by such Boards. 

A final provision of the Order in Council 
made it an offence subject to a fine or 
imprisonment, or both, for any person to 
interfere with the Controller or Deputy 
- Controllers in the exercise of their functions, 
to interfere with any employee or other 
person seeking to comply with the terms of 
the Order, or counselling or procuring any 
person to violate the Order. = 
The text of the Order appears at the 


conclusion of this article. 


In spite of the Government’s action, the 
_ National Advisory Committee of the union 
at noon on July 12 decided that no adequate 


offer had been received from any of the 


employers and that satisfactory progress had- 
not been made toward a settlement. The 


National Director, Mr. C. H. Millard, there- 


_ fore notified all the companies that all 
production work would stop in the steel plants 

at or before 7 a.m. on July 15. 

Merchant Seamen, Montreal, P.Q.—On. June 

24, the Minister of Labour appointed the 

Honourable Mr. Justice J. T. Rheaume, of 

Montreal, P.Q., as an Industrial Disputes 


_ Inquiry Commission under Section 5 of Order 
- in Council P.C. 4020 to investigate charges 
_ that Keystone Transports Limited, Montreal, 


a FQ, had dismissed two employees for the 
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reason that they were members of or working 
on behalf of the Canadian Seamen’s Union. — 
The case originated prior to the general strike 
of seamen on the 


Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Waterways which is referred to 


below. At the end of the month the Commis- 


sioner’s report had not been received. 


Merchant Seamen, Great Lakes and St. 


Lawrence River—The June issue of the 
Lasour GazerTe contained an account of 
developments in the strike of the unlicensed 
personnel of shipping companies operating on 


the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Waterways, © 


ry 





which was called on May 27 by the Canadian _ ae 


Seamen’s Union. On June 13, officers of the 
Department of Labour placed before the parties 
to the dispute a formula which it was felt both 
sides could and should accept. It was pro- 
posed that those steamship companies which 
were parties to the collective agreement of 
August 1, 1945, or with respect to which the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union had 
certification as the bargaining agency for the 


employees under B.C. 1003, should join with —— 


the Union in making an application to the 
National War Labour Board for permission 
immediately to introduce the eight-hour day, 


three-watch system on all their vessels, and 


pending the decision thereon to introduce such 
a system by adding to their crews a minimum 
of one wheelsman, one oiler, one ‘watchman, 
and one messman. It was also proposed that 
the collective agreement between the parties 
should continue in effect. and that negotiations 
should commence at once for a new agreement 
covering wages, union security and other work- 
ing conditions to be effective as from August 
1, 1946. To assist such negotiations the parties 
would jointly request the Minister of Labour 
to appoint an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner. All crew members required by 
the companies-would be hired in accordance 
with the terms of the existing agreement, 
and the companies would agree to reinstate 
without discrimination all members of the 
Union who were on their ships at the time 
the strike commenced, except those employees 
who had been convicted of violations of the 
Criminal Code. 

With respect to those companies for whose 
employees the Union was not the bargaining 
agency, it was proposed that they should imme- 
diately make an application to the N ational 
War Labour Board for permission to introduce 


the eight-hour day, three-watch system, if they — 
had not already done so, and that they would ~ 


recognize the Union as the bargaining repre- 


sentatives of the unlicensed personnel of their : 
vessels upon receiving advice from the Depart- 


ment of Labour that it had conducted an 
Investigation of the Union’s membership 


obtained. 
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. among the crew members and had’ found that 


a majority of the seamen supported the Union. 
After determination by the Department of 
Labour that the Union represented a majority 
of the unlicensed personnel on the vessels of 
any of the companies, they should undertake 
at once to accept and apply the provisions of 
the collective agreement dated August 1, 1945, 
between the operators associated with the 


Dominion Marine Association and the Union, 


and also to apply the proposals put forward 


by the Department of Labour to the companies | 
which were already parties to the collective 


agreement. 


The officers of the Canadian Seamen’s Union 


at once indicated their willingness to accept 


the proposals and to declare the strike ended 
when agreements embodying them were signed. 
The shipping companies requested time in 
which to study the proposals, and on June 18, 
23 of them advised the Minister of Labour 
by telegram that they had decided that they 
would not enter into any negotiations what- 
ever with the individuals who were the present 
officers of the Canadian Seamen’s Union. They 
stated that they would negotiate with respon- 
sible representatives of their employees and 
that provided the men returned to the ships 
immediately all former crew members would 
be re-engaged under previous terms and con- 


~ ditions with the exception of those implicated 


in acts of violence. The eight-hour day would 
be put into effect as soon as it was authorized 
by the National War Labour Board, with the 


companies making every effort to implement 


the eight-hour day by requesting an early 
decision. The operators stated that they would 
request the Government to appoint a Com- 
missioner to deal with all questions in dispute 
as quickly as possible, but stipulated that all 
interference with the manning and operation 
of ships must come to an end immediately. 
Failing acceptance of their proposals the 
operators suggested that in view of the national 
emergency, the Government authorities should 
direct that control of operations of all vessels 
on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Water- 
ways should be entrusted to the Canadian 
Shipping Board or to some other properly con- 
stituted authority and that the striking seamen 
should be ordered back to work on the terms 
and conditions prevailing prior to the strike, 
on the understanding that the eight-hour day 
would be placed in effect immediately if the 
National War Labour Board would permit the 
whole matter to be adjusted according to 
recommendations of a Commission to be 


appointed by the Government. 


On June 21, the Minister of Labour 


announced in the House of Commons that 


since it was apparently impossible to expect 
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the shipping operators and their striking crews, 
members of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, to 
get together and effect a settlement of the 
strike, the Government had decided to take 
over the operations of 29 of the shipping com- 
panies affected as of June 24. Capt. E. S. 
Brand, O.B.E., R.C.N., was appointed Con- 
troller of the operations of these companies 
and Mr. Justice S. E. Richards, of Winnipeg, 
was appointed as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission to conciliate the matters 
at issue while the Controller was in charge. 
At the same time, the Minister announced 
that the National War Labour Board had 
issued a Finding and Direction providing for 
the immediate introduction of the eight-hour 
day, three-watch system on vessels operating 
on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Water- 
ways, with the maintenance of present monthly 
wage rates, plus overtime payments for all 
hours worked during “off watch” periods. 

One employer, the Upper Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Transportation Company was not 
included in the Controllership of Capt. Brand 
since it had already entered into a signed 
agreement with the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
embodying the proposals ut forward by the 
Department of Labour on June 13. However, 
the Controllership was made to apply to oil 
tankers operated by the oil companies. Most 
of these companies were already working on 
an eight-hour day but had been unable to 
operate in consequence of the strike. 

Entering upon his duties on June 21, the 
Controller gave instructions to all parties for 
the manning of vessels by June 24. Some ships 
were able to sail before that time and the 
movement of vessels was reported to have 
returned practically to normal by June 26. 
Many details concerning the completion of 
crews, transfer of personnel where necessary 
under a Government warrant scheme, and 
other minor details continued to occupy the 
attention of the Controller, while negotiations 
between the parties were initiated by Judge 
Richards. At the time of going to press the 
Commissioner’s report had not been received. 


Metal Miners, British Columbia—In the 
latter part of June, the Minister of Labour 
for British Columbia requested the Federal 
Department of Labour to appoint an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission to investigate a 
dispute involving 12 companies operating gold 
and other metal mines in the Province of 
British Columbia and their employees repre-— 
sented by the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. The dispute in- 
volved demands for increased wage rates, 
shorter hours of work, a check-off of union 
dues and joint negotiations with all companies 
belonging to the Mining Association of British 
Columbia. On July 3, the Minister of Labour 


tide 
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appointed the Honourable Mr. Justice G. McG. 
Sloan, Chief Justice of British Columbia, to 
deal with the situation under the provisions of 
Section 8 of Order in Council P.C. 4020. On 
the morning of the same day, a strike of some 
2,500 employees of 12 metal mines went out 
on strike at the call of the union, in spite of 
the fact that union leaders were well aware 
that the appointment of the Commission was 
pending. As the Lasour GAzErrTEe went to press 
no report had been received from the Commis- 
sioner as to the progress of the negotiations. 


Rubber Workers, Province of Ontario—lIt 


was reported in the June issue of the Lasour 


Gazette that on May 23 the Minister of 
Labour had appointed His Honour Judge 
J. C. A. Cameron, of Belleville, an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
matters in dispute between various rubber 
manufacturing companies in the Province of 
Ontario and their employees, represented by 
the United Rubber Workers of America. The 
text of the Commissioner’s report, which was 
received on June 26 and released to the inter- 
ested parties on June 27, will be found at the 


- end of this article. 


On June 24 strikes occurred at ten of the 
thirteen plants mentioned in the Commis- 
sioner’s report, and work had not been resumed 
by the end of the month. The three plants 
unaffected by the strike action were those of 
the Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Company, 
Limited, the Kaufman Rubber Company, 
Limited, and the Viceroy Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited. Approximately 12,000 em- 
ployees were affected by the disputes, and of 
this number more than 10,000 were in the 
employ of the plants where strikes occurred. 

Following the release of the Commissioner’s 
report, the Minister of Labour and, depart- 
mental officials conferred in Ottawa with repre- 
sentatives of management and with union offi- 


—¢cials with a view to arranging settlements of 


the disputes on the basis of the Commissioner’s 
recommendations. 


Logging and Lumbering Workers, British 


:  Columbia—The June issue of the Lasour 


GAZETTE contained a report of a strike in the 


- logging, lumbering and woodworking industry 
~ in British Columbia which commenced on May 
(15 and which affected, according to revised 


estimates, about 416 employers and 38,000 


_ workers in both Coastal and Interior opera- 


tions. - 


ee Following the rejection by the International 
. Woodworkers of America of the recommenda- 


tions made on June 1 by the Honourable Mr. 


__ Justice Sloan, as Commissioner, a particularly 


acute situation developed in the Interior region 


where the closure of box factories and shook 
' mills threatened to create a shortage of con- 


lye 
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tainers necessary for the handling of fruit and 
vegetable crops and the salmon and halibut 
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catch. On June 11 employers in the interior, 


organized as the Northern Lumber Manufac- 


turers’ Association, the Interior Lumber Manu- 


facturers’ Association and the Interior Box 
Manufacturers’ Association, 


to. put into effect immediately an increase of 


10 cents per hour on the basis of a 48-hour. 


week. In connection with this request, the 


Provincial Minister of Labour expressed doubt — 


that the Board thhad the power to. make an 
industry-wide increase, especially on a one- 
party application,. under the circumstances 
existing at the moment. He stated that the 
employers could make an application which 
would be considered, but the Board would call 
in the bargaining representatives of the 
employees before taking action. It was also 
pointed out that the 44-hour week would 
become the legal maximum in the Province on 


July 1, and that this maximum could only be 


extended by the action of ithe provincial Board 
of Industrial Relations. : , 
On June 18, the District President of the 


union proposed to the Coastal operators that — 


they should reopen negotiations for a settle- 


ment of the dispute under the chairmanship of 


Chief Justice Sloan, using the Commissioner’s 


recommendations of June 1 as a basis for ~ 


further bargaining. Accusing the union of 


“stalling”, the Coastal employers replied that. . 
they had accepted the Commissioner’s pro- 


posals without reservation and were prepared 
to sign a collective agreement giving effect 


to them. On June 14 the Provincial Cabinet ~~~ 


met the strike leaders of the union and 


strongly advised them to have work resumed : 
on the basis of the recommendations of the - 


Commissioner. On June 17 the executive com- 
mittee of the union announced that it would 
recommend to the union membership accept- 
ance of the Sloan report if the Provincial or 


Federal Government would conduct a referen-_ 


dum among the union members with reference 


to the inclusion of a maintenance of member- — 


ship clause in the collective agreement. The 


clause proposed: by the union would have the 


effect of compelling present employees to keep 
up ‘their membership in the union as a con- 
dition of employment and compelling all new 


requested the — 
Regional War Labour Board to authorize them 




















employees to join the union within thirty days ee : 


after being hired, and to maintain their mem-_ 


bership therein. The proposal was not 
accepted by the employers or by the govern- 
mental authorities. 

On June 18, in compliance with a request 


by the provincial authorities, the federal Gov- _ 


ernment passed an Order in Council appointing 
Mr. Gordon Bell, of Vancouver, as Controller 
of the box factories and shook mills in the 
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eee lumber camps ‘normally supplying such factor- 


jes. The Order 
employees of all such establishments to return 


in Council required the 


to work at once, and also ordered the operators 
and the bargaining representatives of their 


-employees to enter into negotiations with a 


view to the settlement of the issues in dispute 
between them. It was stated that if the nego- 
tiations resulted in agreement as to an ‘increase 
in wages, the increase would, if approved by 


the (Regional War Labour Board for British 


Columbia, be made effective as and from the 
date on which the employees resumed work. 

At the same time, a new Commission was 
issued by the Minister of Labour to Chief 
Justice Sloan empowering him to extend his 
negotiations to cover the dispute between the 
Interior operators of box factories, shook mills, 
sawmills and logging and lumbering operations, 
and the union. | 

When the appointment of the Government 
Controller was announced, the district presi- 
dent of the International Woodworkers of 
America reported that the District Council of 
the union was being convened the next day to 
consider a return to work throughout the whole 
industry upon the basis of the Commissioner’s 
recommendations, and requested that the time 


- limit for the reopening of the Interior factories 

should be extended for twenty-four hours to 
~ enable the Council to work out plans for an 
orderly. return to 


work. The Controller 
acceded to the request for an extension of time, 
and the following day the union’s District 
Council announced that it was recommending 
to its members that the strike be terminated 
at 11 am. on June 20 and that they resume 


immediate production. 


Representatives of ‘the union and of the 
operators of logging and lumbering camps in 
the Coastal area met with the Commissioner 


in Victoria on June 20 and signed an agree- 


- ment providing that the parties would enter 


he: 


gags 


15 cents per hour; 


into a collective agreement, effective for one 


year, incorporating the recommendations made 
by the Commissioner on June 1. The settle- 


ment gave to the employees engaged in 


Coastal operations, a general wage increase of 
an average 44-hour week 
(recently made legal by Provincial enactment 
in British Columbia) in the logging industry, 
to be arranged by working a 48-hour week 


from ‘April to September, inclusive, with time 


and one-half rates for work in excess of 44 
hours per week, and by working a 40-hour 


' the prevailing rate. 
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week during the other months of the year; a 


44-hour week throughout the year in sawmills; 
and a voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues. 


Work was resumed in orderly fashion in 


practically all camps and factories on June 


21 and operations were practically normal -by 
Monday, June 24. Approximately 1,600 work- 
ers remained on strike in the Northern Inter- 
ior, including the employees of six small box 
mills in the Prince George area. On instruc- 


tions of the Controller, union officials agreed 


on June 24 to instruct the employees of the 
northern mulls supplying materials for box 
factories to resume work at once. Work was 
resumed generally throughout the area on 
June 27. 


In the meantime, negotiations were pro- 
ceeding between representatives of the Intenior 
operators and the union with the Commis- 
sioner acting as mediator. An interim agree- 
ment was signed at Victoria on June 26. The 
employers agreed to accept the same check-off 
clause as was included in the coast agreement. 
A basic work week of 44 hours was agreed 
upon, and the union and employers’ represen- 
tatives undertook jointly to seek permission 
from the appropriate provincial authorities for 
permission to work in excess of 44 hours per 
week at overtime rates of time and one-half 
pay. 

Negotiations continued with regard to wage 
rates and on July 5 a further interim agree- 
ment was signed by representatives of the 
Interior logging, sawmill and box factory 
industries and the I.W.A. providing for a general. 
increase of 10 cents per hour on a base rate of 
67 cents per hour, retroactive to the date om 
which the men returned to work. Where a, 
range of rates was established, it was agreed 
that there would be a probationary period of 
90 days for new employees, at the end of 
which employees would automatically receive 


further negotiations would take place in regard 
to categories for which either the union or 
the operators felt that inequalities existed, and 
that Chief Justice Sloan would arbitrate any 
disputed items. 

At the time of going to press, the wage 
adjustments agreed. upon for both the Coastal 
and Interior areas had not been dealt with by 
the Regional War Labour Board, and the Gov- 
ernment Controller was still in charge of the 
operations of the box factories in the Interior. 


Text of Order in Council, P.C. 2901 


Whereas the Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. 
Roach was appointed as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner under Order in Council 
P.C. 4020 of June 6, 1941, to inquire into and 
mediate certain disputes between Algoma Steel 


67643—5} 


Corporation Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
Steel Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton, 


Ontario, Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation — 


Limited, Sydney, Nova Scotia, and the United 
Steel Workers of America; 


Sg) ee 


It was also agreed that — 
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And whereas the Minister of Labour reports 
that he is advised that there is grave danger 
of a strike in the immediate future by 
employees of the Companies named in the next 
preceding paragraph arising out of the failure 
of the said Companies and the said Union 
representing the employees of the said Com- 
panies to settle matters presently in dispute 
between them; 

That a stoppage of work in the said Com- 
panies would seriously curtail the essential 
supply of steel and would dislocate production 
in other industries and would be contrary to 
the national interest thereby jeopardizing the 
orderly transition to a peacetime economy in 
Canada; 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, and under the authority 
of The National Emergency Transitional 
Powers Act 1945 is pleased to make the follow- 
ing Order and it is hereby made and established 
accordingly. 

ORDER 


1. In this Order, “Companies” means Algoma 
Steel Corporation Limited, with head 
office at Sault Ste Marie, Ontario, Steel 
Company of Canada Limited, with head 
office at Hamilton, Ontario, Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, with 
head office at Montreal, P.Q., and “estab- 
lishment” includes a work, undertaking or 
business. 

2. F. B. Kilbourn, Esquire, of the City of 
Montreal, P.Q., Vice-President and General 
Manager of Canada Cement Company 
Limited, formerly Dominion Steel Con- 
troller, is hereby appointed Controller of 
(a) the business, undertaking, affairs and 

operations of the Algoma Steel Cor- 
poration Limited, necessary for the 
operation of its steel production plant 
and establishment at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario; and 

(b) the business, undertaking, affairs and 
operations of Steel. Company of 
Canada Limited, necessary for the 
operation of its steel production plant 
and establishment at Hamilton, 
Ontario; 

(c) the business, undertaking, affairs and 
operations of Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation Limited, necessary 
for the operation of its steel plant 
and establishment at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. 

3. The said Controller shall have the custody 
and control of such property and _ assets 
of each of the Companies as he in his 
uncontrolled discretion and judgment may 
deem necessary in order to manage, 
operate and carry on the business of each 
of the aforesaid Companies and he shall, 
for such purposes, have and exercise the 


powers, authorities and rights of the 
Board of Directors of each of the said 
Companies. 


4. The Controller shall exercise the foregoing 
powers and authorities subject to such 
instructions and directions, if any, as may 
from time to time be approved by the 

- Governor in Council. 

5. B. G. Sullivan, Esquire, of the City of 
Toronto, J. V. Argyle, Esquire, of the 
City of Ottawa, and H. R. Pettigrove, 
Esquire, of the City of Halifax are hereby 
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. The Controller, any Deputy Controller 


. The authority of the 


. The authority of the Boards of Directors 


4 





f 5 
appointed Deputy Controllers and each of 
them shall have and exercise any and all ~ 
powers conferred on the Controller, sub- 
ject to any restrictions thereof which the 
Controller may from time to time impose 
and subject, in all cases, to review by the © 
Controller. 


and any person acting for or on behalf of, 
or under the authority of the Controller, 
shall not be or become liable to any 
person (including any of the said Com- 
panies, their creditors or shareholders) 
for anything done or omitted in the 
exercise or purported exercise of any 
power or authority from time to time 
vested in or conferred upon the said — 
Controller. 


Controller, shall 
commence at eight o’clock a.m. the llth 
day of July, 1946, and shall continue 
until the same is revoked by Order in 
Council which shall be published in th 
Canada Gazette. 


of each of the said Companies in respect 
of the management, operation and carry- 
ing on of the aforesaid establishments of 
the Companies is, subject to Section 10 
of this Order and in so far as the same 
is abrogated by or pursuant to sections 
two and three of this Order, suspended 
from eight o’clock am. the llth day of 
July, 1946, until the powers, authority and 
rights of the Controller in respect of such 
management, control and operations shall 
be revoked. 


. It shall be the duty of every person in 


the employ of any of the said Companies 
at or in any of the aforesaid establish- 
ments of the Companies to perform the 
duties of his employment until the © 
authority of the Controller is revoked; ge 
and every person who fails to perform 
his duties as aforesaid as herein required 
without lawful excuse, the onus of proof = __ 
of which is upon him, is guilty of an ae 
offence and liable upon summary convic- 
tion to a fine of twenty dollars for each 
day or part of a day on which he fails — 
so to perform his duties. 


The Commissioner, the Honourable Mr. . 
Justice W. D. Roach will continue with Sg 
his duties as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission as aforesaid, and the _ 4 
bargaining representatives of the afore- ~ 
said employees and the Companies shall — 
continue their negotiations with a view 

to the settlement of the matters presently 

in dispute between them and ghall 
negotiate in good faith with one another eo, 


and make every reasonable effort to a 
conclude a settlement. a 
Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore ‘4 


contained and without prejudice to the final _ 
settlement of matters involved in the 
negotiations between the Companies and 
the bargaining representatives of their 

employees and the operations of the afore- 
said Commission, the Controller is hereby 
authorized to apply on behalf of each of . 
the said Companies to the appropriate War 
Labour Boards for an immediate increase oh 
in the wage rates of employees employed _ 

at the aforesaid establishments of the said 
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. Companies, and to give effect to any 
authorization or direction which may be 
made or issued by any such War Labour 

+ St BOara. 

12. Any person who (a) interferes with the 
exercise by the Controller or any Deputy 
Controller of any of the powers, authori- 
ties and rights conferred upon him or 
(b) interferes with any employee or other 
js om seeking to comply with the terms 
of this Orc:* ‘e\ counsels or procures 
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any person to violate this Order, shall be — 
guilty of an offence and liable upon 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
in the case of (a) Five Thousand Dollars 
or imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
five years or to both such fine and such 
imprisonment, and in the case of (b) or 
(c) to a fine not exceeding Five Hundred 
Dollars or imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding six months or to both such fine 
and such imprisonment. 





Report of Commission in Dispute Between Ten Ontario Rubber 
Companies and the United Rubber Workers of America 


On May 23 the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 
appointed His Honour Judge J. C. A. Cameron 
as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
under Order in Council P.C. 4020, as amended, 
to investigate and report upon a dispute 
between various rubber manufacturing com- 
panies of Ontario and the United (Rubber 
Workers of America. The matters in dispute 
concerned wage rates, hours of labour, payment 
for overtime and for statutory holidays, pre- 
rium payment for night work and other 
- matters usually covered in collective agree- 

nients. 
Text of Report 
The Honourable Humpnrey MircHety, M.-P., 


Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir— 
Pursuant to my appointment as Commis- 
sioner to investigate and report upon the above 


matters, under date of May 28rd, 1946, I have’ 


_ the honour to submit herewith my Report: 


Ten companies, 13 factories and 13 local 


unions of the United Rubber Workers of 


America, were involved in the disputes, as 
follows: 
Barringham Rubber Co., Ltd., Oakville, 
Local 292. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
Factory), Kitchener, Local 67. 
‘Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. (Textile Divi- 
sion), Kitchener, Local 296. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. (Tire Factory 
--and Rubber Machinery Shops), Kitchener, 
‘Local 80. 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods, Ltd., To- 
_ronto, Local 132. 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Local 113. 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
‘Kitchener, Local 73. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Bowmanville, Local 189. 
- Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
— Ltd., New Toronto, Local 232. 


(Merchants 


~er 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, 
Local 136. 

Kaufman Rubber (Ontario) Ltd., Kitchener, 
Local 88. 

Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, Lid., 
Toronto, Local 118... 

Viceroy Manufacturing, Co., Ltd.. West To- 
ronto, Local 126. 


Conferences were commenced on May 29th 
and negotiations continued until June 21st by 
which time it was apparent tha’ no further 
progress could be made despite eXery effort 
to bring about satisfactory agreements’ between 
the parties. See 

On June 17th I was advised by Dunlop, Fire 
& Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., and the represeRta- 
tives of the bargaining committee of Local 102, 
that the matters in dispute had been settlea’, 
and that a new agreement, to replace the \, 
one expiring on June 30th, 1946, was being 
prepared. I regret to advise that with this 
exception no other agreements were concluded. 

Before setting out my specific recommenda- 
tions as to the manner in which (in my view) 
the disputes should be determined, I deem it 
advisable to indicate the nature of the dis- 
putes, and the difficulties encountered in my 
efforts to bring the parties together. 

It is to be noted that the one union—the 
United Rubber Workers of America—has local 
unions in each of the named factories. In 
the fall of 1945 the Strategy Committee of the 
Union, comprised, I believe, of one or more 
representatives of each local, adopted the 
so-called “Seven Point Program” and requests 
were made through the local bargaining com- 
mittees to management in most of the plants, 
to have the full program adopted. Little if 
any success was obtained, some companies 
taking the stand that the demands were 
excessive, some that their contracts with the 
Union still had some time to run, and others 
that they were not engaged in the manufacture 
of rubber goods or were only partially so 
engaged. Subsequently, in April and May, - 
1946, the President of the United Rubber 
Workers of America from Akron, Ohio, en- 


. Z _ In wage rates on an area basis. 
_ to note that in no case did the Union attempt 


‘ sion of Dominion Rubber Co., be 





deavoured to bring all the operators together 


in one meeting at Toronto in order to deal 


with this program on an industry-wide basis. 
The operators declined to attend and, strike 


' votes having been taken in most of the plants, 
~ it was proposed to call a strike in all the 
On May 23,. 


factories on May 27, 1946. 
following my appointment as Commissioner, 


the Strategy Committee advised the locals to 


withhold strike action for the time being. 
The “Seven Point Program” is as follows: 


1. Wage increase of 20c per hour. 
2. A basic forty (40) hour week. 


3. Time and one-half for hours worked in: 


excess of 8 hours per day and 40 hours 
per week. 

4. Time and one-half for work performed 
on Saturdays. 

5. Double time for work performed on 
Sundays and all holidays proclaimed by 
Federal, Provincia: or Municipal Govern- 
ments. 

' 6. Straight time pay for holidays proclaimed 
-by Federal, Provincial or Municipal 
Governments when not worked. 

7@. Ten Cents (10c) per hour bonus for all 
employed on second and third shifts. 

(This based on three 8-hour shifts per 
day.) 


However desirable the “Seven Point Pro- 
gram’ might be considered, I reached the 
conclusion that in this particular case it 
- could not be approached on an industry-wide 
basis. A number of the contracts have some 
months to run and in one case the contract 
does not. expire until J anuary, 1947; and while 
in the main there are “open end” wage 
clauses, the existing contracts cover hours 
of work, payment for statutory holidays, 
off-shift differentials and the like. Some of 
the plants are small, one employing about 
100 persons, while the largest employs nearly 
2,800. Some are located in small areas—Oak- 
ville and Bowmanville; others in Kitchener; 
_ and still others in Hamilton suburban Toronto 
and Toronto. It is well known that wages in 


ie, the smaller areas are not equal to those in 


urban centres and the Wage Control Order, 
~P.C. 9384, Sec. 20, provided for comparisons 
It is significant 


to show that wages and conditions now in 
effect were below those paid in the plant area. 
_ Moreover, the products of these plants are 

_ greatly diversified, and what might be con- 
- sidered fair rates for one would be quite unfair 
- in others. Some plants are composite, pro- 
_ ducing tires and tubes, mechanical goods, 
_ footwear or sundries; others produce footwear 
or sundries entirely ; and one the Textile Divi- 
uses no 
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rubber at all. 


The. margin of eve varies - 







greatly, being less in footwear where eeu i “a 


tion 18 very keen and much of the output 13 
exported. 

At an early stage I indicated my views on 
the industry-wide approach to the Presidente. 
and General Counsel of the United Rubber 
Workers of America, who were im -avsendance — 
from Akron, and I nntierstood them to agree 


that such “an approach was not here practi- — 
It may be of interest to note that’the 
sarne effort was made in the U.S.A. by the 


cable, 


seme organization and while it failed, the 


~ Union did secure similar settlements with the eae! 
Big Four in thé rubber industry (U.S. Rubber, 


Goodyear, Goodrich and Firestone) and later 


-was able to apply the pattern with some 


variations to some, but not all, of the smaller 
rubber plants. 


patterns under the existing stabilization policy 
for the purpose of forestalling strikes, on an 


application by the United Rubber Workers 


of America.: In its decision against the Union, 


the Board took the position that because the — 
great majority of employers in the rubber — 
industry were opposed to the terms agreed 


upon by the Big Four, these terms did not 
constitute a “pattern” for stabilization. 


In the disputes before me all the employers 


were opposed to industry-wide bargaining. 

Notwithstanding 
negotiations should continué on a plant basis, 
it is very clear to me that the failure to reach 
satisfactory agreements was due to the over-all 


control of each local union by the Strategy 


Committee. The bargaining committees had, 
in effect, handed over full authority to the 
Strategy Committee, and the evidence clearly 


It is to be noted also that on a. 
May 27, 1946, the Wage Stabilization Board 
in the U.S.A. refused to issue industry-wide | 


my direction that the © ele 

















showed that even if an offer were made by ~— 


company representatives, the local bargaining 


committee had no power to accept it or even 


to negotiate on it without the approval of 


the Strategy Committee, which was in daily a 


session throughout. 


However fair and proper it may be for local _ 


unions to have the advice and assistance of 
union representatives and officials before com- 


pleting an agreement, the transfer of authority __ 


to negotiate an agreement by those with full 
knowledge of local conditions and of the 


desires of their own members, to a composite - Ls 


group made up in the main of representatives 
of other plants, where totally different condi- 
tions existed, was in my opinion unwise and 
unrealistic. 


gaining is not practical in this 


» 


Doubtless it was done for the 
purpose of solidarity; but for the reasons which 
I have pointed out above, industry-wide bar- 
instance. 

Repeatedly I was told by members of the _ 
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op es paeimiticcs. “that hcaote their 


4 - relationships with management had been most 








‘a collective agreement. 
adopted by the Strategy Committee is not 


~ increases. 


living index: 
injustices have been dealt with satisfactorily, 
_ although it is admitted that some still exist. 


= satisfactory ; that the companies had always 
been willing to negotiate with them in good 
faith and that in some plants there had never 


been any difficulties which were not overcome 
by anny, collective bargaining. It is worthy 


of note also that the contracts in existence ’ 


provided for bargaining with the bargaining 


committee only and not with-or. through a 
Strategy Committee. 


The Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, require. the 
employer and the bargaining representatives 


to negotiate in good faith with one another 


and make every reasonable effort to conclude 
The procedure here 


in my view consistent with ordinary bargain- 


ing practices or with ute requirements of 


PC. 1008. 

_ The extreme rigidity with which the Strategy 
Committee regarded the “Seven Point Pro- 
gram” is seen in the case of one company 
which had negotiated a contract in February, 
1946, and which resulted in substantial wage 
The Union stated that in spite of 
wage increases then given and after discussion 
of the “Seven Point Program”, it still insisted 


that an additional 20c an hour should be 


granted by that company. 
On the other hand, I think it fair to 
say that some of the companies have not 


approached the negotiations in a realistic 


manner. The Union’s program was presented 


to the companies as a basis for local negotia- 


tions more than six months ago and in a 


number of cases concrete counter-proposals 
“were never made by management. 
- satisfied that a more reasoned approach to the 


I am 


problems involved, rather than a mere rejec- 
tion in toto of all the requests made, would 
at that stage have brought about satisfactory 
results on a plant basis in some cases. 

_ It is not my intention to give in detail the 
existing wage structure of each company. It 
is sufficient to say that in every case sub- 


stantial increases, ranging from 30 per cent 


to 80 per cent, have been granted since 


September, 1939, which increases greatly ex- 


ceeded the increases shown in the cost of 
In many cases inequalities and 


A general brief was submitted by the Union 
and some of its contents are of importance— 
and revealing. Paragraph 4 of Page 1 of the 
Union brief is as follows: 


The reason for putting emphasis on the 
importance of the matter is to indicate that 
this is not any ordinary wage dispute, but 
involves the setting of a pattern* for an 

_ important industry in view of great changes 
in the general economic situation based 
De the transition to a peace time economy. 
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A pattern will be set. not only for the im- 
mediate future, but perhaps for many years 
to come. The ordinary processes of col- 
lective bargaining by the representatives 
of the employees in the plants concerned, 
and the lengthy procedure of applications 
to regional and national boards, with the 
delay that is attendant on such applica- 
tions, may well be inappropriate to an 
emergency of this nature. 

Under the heading “The Government's 
Wage Stabilization Policy” the brief refers to” 
Section 20 of P.C. 9384, as amended, and 
states (Page 6): 


In the present instance the unions are 
_ not putting their case on either of the 

first two conditions under which the National 
Board may direct an increase, but do vigor- 
ously assert that it is reasonable in the 
circumstances, and consistent with the 
maintenance ‘at existing prices of goods and 
services which ” the employer sells, to grant 
the increase which, they have claimed. 


The reasons advanced, 1 in favour of the wage 
increase of 20c per hour “BBTOES the board” are 
as follows: 

(a) The existing and anticipis ‘fed* increase 
in the cost of living—lIt is suggested that 
the average worker would require. $3.00 
per week more in his pay envelope to yaain- 
tain his existing standard of living and 
purchasing power. Tne 

(b) Reduction in take-home pay due to 
shorter hours worked—In this connection it 
is to be noted that in the plants involved 
hours of work vary from 40 to 48 hours per 
week. In some cases the hours were reduced 
at the request of the employees and in 
others to meet the requirements of the 
Ontario Statute. In every plant the produc- 
tion is less than the demand, extra employees 
are needed but unobtainable, due to shortage 
of skilled labour, housing and/or necessary 
mechanical, equipment. 

(c) Increased productivity of the em- 
ployees—In the evidence submitted to me, 
I found a wide divergence of view between ~ 
management and employees as to whether 
output per man-hour has in fact imereased 
in recent years. In any event, I deem it 
regrettable that when proposals for increasing 
pay and shortening hours of work are put 
forward, more recognition is not given to_ 
the need for greater productivity, which it 
is generally conceded must be the basis for 
improvement in the standard of living. 

(d) Some of the Canadian plants are 
subsidiaries of American plants where wages 
are higher—This is no doubt true in the 
main but the argument is not convincing. 
The standard to be attained is that within 
the Canadian economy, not that existing 
in some countries where wages are lower 
or in the U.S.A. where inex! are: PaBnet. 


*Italics mine 
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(e) Wage rates sought by the Union are 
lower than the minimlm standard of health 
and decent living for the ordinary Canadian 
family—This is a sweeping generalization, 
which in many instances was not borne out 
by the evidence submitted to me. 

(f) It is desirable to have a_ general 
pattern of “across the board” increases.— 
Reference was made to the recent settlement 
in the logging industry in British Columbia 
and in the International Nickel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., in Ontario. 

(g) The companies are, or, in the absence 
of clear evidence produced by them, must 
be assumed to be, well able to way the 
requisite increases without affecting prices.— 
On the question of ability to pay, it was 

suggested by the Union the, because a com- 
pany was able to pay more, therefore it 
should pay more. So far as I am aware, 
under wage contxul, mere ability to pay 
has never bee= considered as a reason for 
increasing wages. The question of inability 
to pay 18 quite another matter and arises 
only when, on an application to the War 
Labour Board, an employer alleges that 
tue proposed increase is beyond his power 
to pay without price relief. In my view the 
question of ability to pay was not relevant 
to the issues before me and I declined to 
direct the companies to file evidence as to 
their financial ability to pay the full amounts 
requested in the “Seven Point Program”, 
particularly in view of the fact that at the 
hearings there were present, not only the 
bargaining committee of the local union 
involved, but also the members of the 
_ Strategy Committee and other Union officials 
I saw no reason why such information 
should be disclosed to many who had no 
direct concern therewith. I am of the 
opinion that the question may be appropri- 
ately determined when on an application to 
the War Labour Board inability to pay a 
proposed increase is pleaded, the Board 
having adequate staff to satisfactorily decide 
such questions. 


I shall not attempt to discuss in great detail 


the remainder of the “Seven Point Program”. 
‘The wage increase is by far the most important 
_ matter but some of the others are’ worthy of 
consideration. It was generally agreed that the: 


40 hour week is impracticable in plants where 
it is not now in effect, that the demand for 
rubber goods is still high and will so continue 
for some time. Most of the plants will continue 
to work for 48 hours and the reduction to 


40 hours per week would result merely in 
further ‘wage increases, the remaining 8 hours 


_ being paid for at time and one-half. Some of 


the plants now have a 45 hour week and others 
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a 47 and 48 hour week. The general trend . 
when production has caught up, will, I think ~ 


be toward a shorter work-week. 


In some plants off-shift differentials are — 


in effect in one way or another; in some plants 
statutory holidays are paid at straight time 
when not worked. rae 


I find some difficulty im wating qpecifitally 
my recommendations as to how the disputes — 
might he determined, particularly in view 


of #ue fact that in each case an application 
‘must be made to the Regional War Labour 
Board for its approval. I do not desire in 
any way to interfere with the discretion of 
the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
and my recommendations must be considered 
merely as suggestions which appear to me, 
after the fullest consideration of all the 
evidence submitted to me, to be of such a 
character that they should commend them- 
selves to the parties in dispute as the general 
basis for negotiation and agreement, and 
as a preliminary to an application to the 
Regional War Labour Board. That Board, 
in the exercise of its powers, will then have 
to determine whether such agreements or 


applications are proper in all respects as 


the powers conferred on it. 

Subject always to the above, therefore, Be 
recommend that the parties in dispute should 
re-open negotiations on the plant level (i.e., 


representatives of management and the local 


union’s bargaining committee) and as a basis 
for the negotiations leading to final settlement 
I recommend the following: 


(a) An increase of 8c per hour to all 
hourly-rated employees represented in the 
bargaining unit; and an equivalent amount 
to all others so represented who are employed 
on an incentive or piece-work system. Such 
amounts should be reduced to the extent 
that general wage increases have been 
granted since October ist, 1945. 

(b) That where not now in effect, over- 
time should be paid at the rate of time and 
one-half for all hours worked in excess of 
44 hours in any one week. 


(c) That time and one-half be paid for 
all work performed on Sundays and on the 
following five holidays: New Year’s Day, 
‘Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day, and on two additional 
holidays to be agreed upon by the parties. 


(d) That consideration be given to the 
payment to hourly-rated and _piece-work _ 
employees of an amount equal to time lost 
but not to exceed one standard shift due 
to shut-down for holidays as follows: New 


Year’s Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, — 


Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and two 
additional holidays to be agreed upon by 
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the parties; but subject to the limitation 
that an employee shall not be entitled to 
holiday pay for a holiday that occurs during 
his regular paid vacation leave. 

(e) That off-shift differentials at the rate 

- of 5c per hour be paid for all work performed 
between 6 p.m. on any one day and 6 a.m. 
on the following day. 

(f) That where better conditions and rates 
than above now prevail, they remain in 
effect. 

(g) That the sum of any wage increases 
negotiated under clause (a) above and of 
payment for any holidays not worked, 
whether heretofore in effect or hereinafter 
negotiated under clause (d) above, should 
not exceed an average of 10c per hour for 
all employees in the bargaining ‘unit. 

(h) That increases granted under any of 
the above clauses should a effective as of 
June 1, 1946, 


I further recommend that upon reaching an 
agreement, the parties should make a joint 
application to the Regional War Labour Board 
for the approval of such an agreement; and 
that where the parties fail to reach an agree- 
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ment, the local union should exercise its rights 


under the existing Wage Control Order and 
apply to the Regional War Labour Board foi. 


approval of any of its proposals which have 
not been settled by agreement between the 
parties. 


In making the above recommendation I have 
endeavoured to give consideration to all the 
matters submitted to me. Much is to be said 
in favour of. improvement in working condi- 
tions—a shorter work=week, payment for 
statutory holidays and off-shift differentials; 
and it is to be noted that all of these will 
result in substantial increases in take-home 
pay, particularly ,;when overtime is worked, 
as will likely be the case for some time. At 
the same time, I cannot agree that excessive 
increases in basic wage rates, doubtless result- 
ing in applications for price increases, can be 
helpful to the employees and the public as a 
whole. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


June 26, 1946. 


Judge J. C. A. CAMERON, 
Commuassioner. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
possible, because of limitation of space, to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also included. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


_ Mining Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying: 


Metal Mining 


TIMMINS, OnT.—HOLLINGER CoNSOLIDATED 

Mines LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL UNION 

OF Mine, Mitt Aanp SMELTER WORKERS 
Locau 241. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 
14, 1945 to November 13, 1946. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and exclusive 

bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
No discrimination against any employee be- 
cause of union membership or activities. 

Hours of work and overtime: Underground— 
8 per day from collar to collar for each shift, 
15 minute variations which do not occur con- 
sistently to be disregarded, delays in excess of 
15 minutes shall be considered time worked 
and paid for on the basis of straight time except 
when delay is beyond the control of the com- 
pany; Surface—three shifts of 8 hours at work 
place; steady day shift—84 hours at work place 


, ; _ Monday through Friday, 54 hours on Saturday, © 


' a 48-hour week; hoistmen, cage-tenders and 


_ deckmen on a 2-shift basis will be expected’ to 


lower their shift and return them to surface 


without overtime unless the shift works over- 
time; subject to the approval of the National 
War Labour Board all time worked in excess 


on of 48 hours in any work week shall be paid for 
at the rate of time and one half, except in the 


case of employees in the mill, the Mattagami 
River Pump House, the Compressor Plant and 


- eage-tenders at Central Shaft who are work. 


ing 56 hours regularly on continuous operations, 
-in which case overtime starts after 56 hours 
work; this 56-hour week clause shall remain 
in effect only until the exemption from the 
48-hour work week law is lifted. Time and one 
_ half will be paid for work on any of four speci- 
fied statutory holidays subject to the approval 
-of the National War Labour Board. 

Vacation: one half day with pay for each 
25 days worked to a maximum of 6 days after 
- 800 days have been worked except when absent 


through justifiable cause. 


br Wage rates presently in effect except as 
- modified by the agreement shall continue for 





the life of the agreement subject only to such 
changes as are ordered by the National War 
Labour Board or successor. 

Provision is made for safety and health of 
employees, seniority rights and _ grievance 
procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


LACHINE, P.Q.—DOMINION ENGINEERING WORKS, 
LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF MACHINISTS, LopGE 1660. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 27, 
1946, to March 26, 1947 or 1948, if notice not 
given. No discrimination by company or union 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. : 

Hours of work and overtime: subject to the 
approval of the Quebec Regional War Labour 


Board and effective July 15, 1946, time and one _ 


half for work in first shift in excess of 8 per 
day Monday through Friday and 5 on Saturday 
(except yardmen and labourers—8 on Saturday) 
and in second shift in excess of 9 per day Mon- 
day through Friday, double time for work in 
excess of 12 hours per day and for all work 
on Sundays and 7 specified holidays, except for 
power house men, firemen and coal passers, 
who shall be paid time and one half for work 
on Sundays, and in excess of 12 hours per day 
or 60 hours from Monday through Saturday. 
Vacation: one week with pay for all hourly- 
rated employees with one year’s continuous 
service with the company, two weeks with pay 
for those with 5 years continuous service; those 
with more than 6 months but less than one — 
year receive two-thirds of a week with pay, 
while those with one month’s service but less 
than 6 months’ one-third of a week with pay. 
Minimum hourly wage rates for certain classi- 
fied operations: babitter 69 cents, blacksmiths 
69 to 89 cents, carpenter 64 to 74 cents, chippers ° 
and operators 64 to 84 cents, fitters and assem- 
blers 64 to 89 cents, electricians (maintenance)~ 
69 to 89 cents, engineers 684 to 774 cents, 
general helpers 59 cents, horizontal boring 
machine operators and inspectors 64 to 99 cents, ~ 
labourers 53% cents, lathe operators 64 to 89 
cents, layout men 69 to 99 cents, machine shop 
maintenance and welders 69 to 89 cents, milling 
machine operators 64 to 99 cents, painters 59 
to 69 cents, pipefitters 64 to 84 cents, slingers 
59 _to 84 cents, and toolmakers 89 cents to $1.04. 
Minimum wage rates on night shift are 5 
cents per hour over the day scale. 
Provision is made for seniority rights and 
erievance procedure. 


Iste Matienre, P.Q—ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED AND LE SyYNDICAT 
NATIONAL DES EMPLOYES pE L’ALUMINIUM 
DE ST. JOSEPH D’ALMA, INC. (NATIONAL 
SYNDICATE OF ALUMINUM EMPLOYEES OF _ 
St. JosepH D’ALMa, INC.) ; 


Agreement to be in effect from March 30, 
1946, to. March 29, 1947, and thereafter from 


year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. 
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Ear 8 per day, 6 
Overtime for day workers: time and one half 
- for work in excess of the above-hours. — 


~ cents, 


-control—trimmer 69 


© KINGSTON, 


company recognizes 


Production Committee, 
_ grievance procedure. 


Hours of work: for both day and shift workers 
days a week, a 48-hour week. 


Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with one year’s continuous service (2,400 hours 
of which at least 1,800 hours must have been 
worked during the immediately preceding 365 
days) and two weeks with pay after 7 years’ 
service. Day workers are allowed 8 specified 
holidays. 


Hourly wage rates: Plant maintenance— 
boiler operators 68 to 98 cents, blacksmiths 73 


cents to $1.03, blacksmiths helpers 61 to 68 
cents, hand burners 71 to 81 cents, carpenters 


73 to 94 cents, carpenters’ helpers 63 to 68 
cents, crawler crane operator 73 cents. to 
$1.03, electricians 78 cents to $1.03, electricians’ 
helpers 63 to 76 cents, greaser 61 to 66 cents, 
internal combustion fitters 73 to 98 cents, 
helpers 61 to 68 cents, general labourers 56 
machine operator 66 to 76 cents, 
machinists 78 cents to $1.03, machinists’ helpers 
63 to 73 cents, millwrights 73 cents to $1.01, 
millwrights’ helpers 63 to 68 cents, painters 
68 to 83 cents, pipefitters 73 to 98 cents, pipe- 
fitters’ apprentices 63 to 68 cents, tool repair- 
men (day) 61 to 67 cents, truck drivers 61 to 


76 cents, welders 73 cents to $1.03, welders’ 


helpers 63 to 68 cents; Potroom operation and 
cents plus production 
bonus, syphoner and channel changer 67 cents 
plus bonus, cranemen (day) 68 and 75 cents, 
potroom service men 59 cents to 67 cents; 
Sweepers 59 cents, control men 61 to 65 cents; 
Remelt shipping, distribution and _ potlining— 
after 3 months cranemen, ore unloaders and gas 
and electric truck drivers 68 cents, furnacemen 


78 cents, pourers 73 cents, sand blast oper- 


ators 66 cents, assistants and utility men 59 
cents; Atomized aluminum plant—metal trans- 
fer men, furnace firemen 78 to 83 cents, packers 
ie operators 66 to 83 cents, utility men 60 
cents. 


~ Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


OnT.—ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED AND UNITED STEEL 
WorKERS OF AMERICA, ALUMINUM DIVISION, 
Loca 343. 


Agreement to be in effect from February l, 
1946, to January 31, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agent for all employees 
represented by the union. No discrimination 
nee of union membership or non-member- 
ship. - 

Hours of work: 48 per week—shifts of 8 
hours, 6 days a week to rotate in a forward 
direction weekly. Six specified holidays to be 
observed, 4 of which are paid holidays. Vaca- 


tion: one week with pay after one year’s 


service of at least 1,800 hours (exclusive of 
overtime) and after 7 years’ continuous service 
with company 2 weeks with pay. Ten minute 
rest periods with pay during each half of shift 
except; where shift workers are allowed 30- 
minute lunch period with pay, then rest period 
to be considered as part of lunch period. 


Wage rates to be those authorized by the 


_ Ontario Regional War Labour Board. 


Provision is made for a Labour-Management 
seniority rights and 
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KIneston, ONtT.—ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED AND INTERNATIONAL 
_ ASSOCIATION oF MACHINISTS, LocaL 54. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 19, 
1946, to February 18, 1947, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agent for all employees 
represented by the union. 


Hours of work the same as those in the 
agreement between this company and _ the 
United Steelworkers of America, 
Division, Local 343, summarized above. 


Hourly wage rates: die and machine shops— 
toolmaker, die maker and die sinker 974 cents 


to $1.174, precision inspector, machinist and 


\ 


roll grinder 874 cents to $1.074, heat treater 
874 cents to $1.024, improver A 674 to 824 
cents, cribkeeper 624 to 724 cents, crane oper- 
ator B 624 to 674 cents, janitor 60 to 674 
cents, improver B and laboratory helpers 574 
to 65 cents; machine labour 60 to 624 cents and 


sweeper 574 cents; maintenance department—. 


machinist 874 cents to $1.074, mechanic A 924 
cents to $1.024, electrician, plumber, welder, 
saw filer and carpenter 824 cents to $1.024, 
painter 924 cents to $1.024, pyrometrist A 824 
to 974 cents, blacksmith 82% to 924 cents, 
mechanic B 85 to 90 cents, saw grinder 674 
to 824 cents, improvers 75 to 824 cents, pyro- 
metrist B 724 to 774 cents, cribkeeper, helpers 
and oilers 624 to 72% cents, driller 60 to 67% 
cents, general labour 57% to 60 cents; main- 
tenance department, heating section—engineers 
fourth to second class 624 to 974 cents. 


Provsion is made for a Labour-Management 
Production Committee, seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Mineral and 
Chemical Products 


QuesEC, P.Q—La BrIQUuE CITADELLE LIMITEE 
AND L’UNION FEDERALE DES EMPLOYES DE 
LA BRIQUE DE QUEBEC, LOCAL 103. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 18, 
1946, to March 18, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as_ the sole 
collective bargaining agent for all. eligible 
employees. All employees must be union mem- 
bers. Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
the dues of union members who so authorize 
and remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: 10 per day Monday through 
Friday, 5 on Saturday, a 55-hour week (except 
furnace firemen, etc. who work 12 hours a day, 
6 days a week) amended by mutual consent 


for night shift to 11 hours per night, 5 nights: 


a week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of the above hours, double time for 
work on Sundays and 9 specified holidays. 

Vacation: one week with pay for all 
employees with one year’s service with the 
company. 


Wage rates: the company and the union 
agree to submit a joint application to the 
Regional War Labour Board for a wage 
schedule with a minimum wage rate of 50 
cents per hour for all employees. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Aluminum 
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‘8 rans portation and Public Utilities: 
Local and Highway Transport 
{ 


VicTorIA, B.C—Dowe.u’s Paciric TRANSFER 
AND STORAGE Co. Lrp. AND CANADIAN 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AND 
‘OTHER 'TRANSPORT WORKERS, VANCOUVER 
UsLtanp Division 234. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 27, 1946, 
to May 26, 1947, and thereafter subject to 
notice. The company recognizes the union. as 
the sole collective bargaining agent of the 
employees covered by the agreement. All 
employees, members of the union at the time 
of the signing of the agreement, shall remain 
members of the union in good standing during 
the life of the agreement and all new employees 
shall within 60 days of starting to work for 
the company become and remain union mem- 
bers in good standing. Check-off: all union 
members to authorize the company to deduct 
and pay over to the union any monthly dues, 
fines or assessments. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Service: Business and Personal 


WINNIPEG, Man.—TuHE CANADIAN PACIFIC 

 Ratway Company (RoyaL ALEXANDRA 
HOTEL) AND CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF 
RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AND OTHER TRANS- 
PORT WORKERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1945, to August~31, 1946, and thereafter subject 
to 30 days’ notice. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, exclusive of meal 
period, a 48-hour week, except where it has 
been the practice to work less than 8 hours 
per day or 48 hours per week. Where the 
work is of an intermittent nature, there being 
no work for periods of more than one hour’s 
duration, trick split assignment may be estab- 
lished only by mutual agreement between the 
~aecredited representatives of the union and the 
company. This rule may be applied only to 
the staffs of the catering, chefs’, stewards’, 
housekeepers’, service departments, telephone 


operators, cashiers and tavern. Split trick 


assignments in the catering department to be 
confined to not more than 3 tours of duty, a 
“otal of 8 hours work, within a spread of 134 
«consecutive hours in any day; in the chef’s and 


__ ssteward’s departments to not more than 2 tours 
~ «of duty, a total of 8 hours’ work, within a 


spread of 123 consecutive hours in any day; in 
the housekeeper’s department to not more than 
2 hours of duty, a total of 8 hours’ work, 


within a spread of 13 consecutive hours in any ° 


_ day or on alternate days; for the service 
- department. telephone operators and cashiers to 
not more than 2 tours of duty on alternate 
days within a spread of 16 consecutive hours 
in any such day; for tavern employees to be 
mutually arranged. Both hourly and monthly 
rated employees may be allowed Saturday 
afternoon where it can be arranged and when 
the interests of the hotel will not suffer thereby, 
in which event service in excess of 8 hours 
per day in the previous 5 days may be required 
to bring the total hours to 48 for the week. 
Overtime: except as otherwise provided, time 







worked by proper authority by employees on 
regular assignment in excess of 8 hours con- | 2 
tinuous with, before or after the regularly 
assigned hours of duty shall be considered 
overtime and paid on the actual minute basis 
at the rate of time and one-half times the 
pro rata rate. Regularly assigned employees 
shall be assigned a regular seventh day off 
duty each week, preferably Sunday. Employees — 
required to work on their assigned day off 
duty shall be paid at one and one-half times 
the pro rata rate with a minimum of two 
hours and forty minutes for. which two hours | 
and forty minutes service may be required. 
Vacation: existing practices under which annual 
vacations with pay to hotel employees are 
allowed to be continued. . Free transportation 
and leave of absence: transportation shall be 
granted in accordance with the standard regu- 
lations of the company. Free transportation. — aoe 
over the company’s lines and leave of absence | 
without pay shall be granted employees to 

attend general meetings upon proper request 

being made and if the requirements of the 

service permit. ; 


Regularly assigned employees temporarily 
assigned to duties as waiters or waitresses on 
special functions during their regular working» 
hours will be paid in addition to their regular 
rate of pay as follows: breakfast or luncheon 
functions 75 cents, dinner functions $1. 


Provision is made for promotional training, 
rehabilitation, seniority rights and grievance 
procedure. 


REGINA, SASK.—THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAIL- 
way COMPANY (HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN) 
AND CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES AND OTHER TRANSPORT 
WORKERS. 


This agreement is for the same period and 
is similar to the agreement with the Royal 
Alexandra Hotel employees at Winnipeg as 
summarized above with these exceptions:— — 


Hours of work: same as above except split. 
trick assignments in catering department con- 
fined to not more than 3 tours of duty, a total 
of 8 hours’ work within a spread of 14 con- 
secutive hours in any day; in the chef’s and 
steward’s departments and for telephone oper- 
ators not more than 2 tours of duty within a 
spread of 133 consecutive hours in any day; 
in the housekeeper’s department to not more 
than 2 tours of duty within a spread of 14 
consecutive hours in any day; for elevator 
operators not more than 2 tours of duty on 
alternate days within a spread of 16 con- 
secutive hours in any such day; for porters in 
the service department not more than 2 tours _ 
of duty within a spread of 143 consecutive 
hours in any day; for relief clerks not more seks 
than 3 tours of duty within a spread of 13} a 
consecutive hours in any day; for tavern 
employees to not more than 2 tours of duty 
within a spread of 134 consecutive hours in 
any day; and for troublemen to not more than 
2 tours of duty within a spread of 12 conr 
secutive hours in any day. 


Regularly assigned employees assigned as 
waiters or waitresses on special functions ; 
during their regular working hours will be we. 
paid, in addition to their regular rate of pay, 

75 cents for breakfast, luncheon or dinner 
functions. SN 
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_ CALGARY, — ALBERTA.—THE ~ CANADIAN PAcIFIc 
— Ratrway Company (PALLISER Hore.) AND 


CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES AND OTHER TRANSPORT 
WORKERS. 


This agreement is for the same period and 
is similar to the agreement with the Royal 
_ Alexandra Hotel employees at Winnipeg as 

summarized above with these exceptions:— 


Hours of work: same as above except split 
trick assignments in catering department con- 
fined to not more than 3 tours of duty, a 
total of 8 hours’ work, wthin a spread of 14 
consecutive hours in any day; in the chef’s 
and steward’s departments to not more than 
2 tours of duty within a spread of 12 con- 
secutive hours; in the housekeeper’s depart- 
ment to not more than 2 tours of duty within 
a spread of 14 consecutive hours; in the service 
department and for cashiers to not more than 
2 tours of duty, on alternate days, within a 
spread of 16 consecutive hours in any such 
day, or 2 tours of duty within a spread of 12 
consecutive hours in any day; for staff 
- waitresses to not more than 3 tours of duty 
within a spread of 124 consecutive hours in 
any day; for telephone operators to not more 
than 2 tours of duty within a spread of 11 
consecutive hours in any day. 

Regularly assigned employees assigned as 
waiters or waitresses on special functions 
during their regular working hours will be 
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paid, in addition to their regular rate of pay, 
75 cents for breakfast, luncheon or dinner 
functions. 


Vicrorta, B.C—THe CanapIAN Pactric RatIt- 


WAY COMPANY (EMPRESS HOTEL) AND 
CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF # £RALWAY 
EMPLOYEES AND OTHER TRANSPORP 
WORKERS. 


_ This agreement is for the same period and 
is similar to the agreement with the Roya} 
Alexandra Hotel employees at Winnipeg as 
summarized above with these exceptions:— 

Hours of work: same as above except split 
trick assignments in the catering department 
and for staff waitresses will be confined to not 
more than 3 tours of duty, a total of 8 hours’ 
work, within a spread of 14 consecutive hours — 
in any day; in the chef’s, steward’s, house- 
keeper’s and service departments to not more 
than 2 tours of duty within a spread of 12 
consecutive hours in any day; for “cashiers to 
not more than 2 tours of duty on alternate 
days within a spread of 15 consecutive hours 
in any such day; for the Crystal Garden to 
not more than 2 tours of duty within a spread 
of 10 consecutive hours in any «day. 

Regularly assigned employees assigned as 
waiters or waitresses on special functions 
during their regular working hours will be 
paid, in addition to their regular rate of pay, 
75 cents for breakfast, luncheon or dinner 
functions. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organiza- 
tion of employees and one or more employers 
or associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made bind- 
ing throughout the province or within a cer- 
tain district on all employers and employees 
in the trade or industry covered by the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published 
and 30 days are allowed for the filing of 
objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with 
or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. The Order in Council may 
be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Fur- 
ther information concerning this legislation 
is given in the Labour Gazette, January, 1943. 
p. 86. Proceedings under this act and earlier 
legislation have been noted in the Labour 
Gazette monthly since June, 1934. 
Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of seventeen agreements and 


the correction of four of them, all of which 
are noted below. Barbers and _ hairdressers 
in Hull requested an amendment in the May 
18 issue of the Quebec Official Gazette; a 
request for an amendment for the barbers’ 
and hairdressers’ agreement at Chicoutimi 
was gazetted May 25. Requests for new 
agreements for retail stores in Chicoutimi and 
for longshoremen, shipliners and checkers and 
coopers (ocean navigation) at Montreal were 
published June 1. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the clockmakers’ agreement at Mont- 
real and for the amendment of the agreement 
for the paper box industry (uneorrugated) 
for the province were also gazetted June 2. 
Requests for amendments of agreements for 
erocers and butchers in Sherbrooke, retail 
stores at Mégantic and Windsor, for tannery 
employees for the province, plumbers in Hull 
and barbers and hairdressers at Sherbrooke 
were Gazetted June 8. Requests for a mew 
agreement for the printing trades in Montreal 
and for amendments to the agreements for 
the paper box industry (uncorrugated) for the 
province, for commercial employees. Farnham, 
and for hospital employees at Sherbrooke 
were all gazetted June 15. 
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oe vehicle, a minimum of $27 per week. 
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 (L.G.,\ Feb., 1946, p. 





Orders in Council were also published ap- 
proving or amending the constitution and by- 
laws of certain joint committees and others 


- approving the levy of assessment on the 


parties. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


BUILDING MATERIALS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


See below under “Manufacturing: Non- 
metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.” 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, QUEBEC 

An Ofder in Council, dated May 28, gazetted 
June 8, and corrected June 15, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., June, 1941, p. 703; Sept., 1943, p. 1253; 
Sept., 1944, p. 1140; Sept., 1945, p. 1341). 
This amendment does not affect the summary 
already given. 


BAKERS AND SALESMEN, THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated May 10, and 
gazetted May 18, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 
1938, p. 334; March, 1940, p. 281; Nov., 1942, 
p. 1847; June, 1945, p. 872). 

Weekly wage rates: journeymen bakers, and 
pastry cooks from $22.70 to $29.70, apprentices 
from $11.70 during first year to $17.70 during 
third year. Bakers selling bread to salesmen 
who then resell it to the consumers must pay 


- such salesmen a minimum of $17 per week for 


their work, or if such salesmen furnish ae 

e 

bakeries and pastry shops operating on this 

basis will be responsible for the wages of such 
employees. 

Vacation with pay: three days with pay shall 
be granted to every baker or salesman with 
one year’s service, one week with pay after 

_ two years’ service—remuneration for said vaca- 
tion to be based upon the minimum wage rate 

~ get by the present decree. Choice of vacation 
period is on a seniority basis. 

All general conditions previously applying to 
bakers and bakeries to apply also to pastry- 
cooks and pastry-cooks’ shops. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 
Dress MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 


QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated May 16, and 
gazetted May 25, extends the term of the 
_ previous Orders in Council for this industry 


 (LG., April, 1945, p. 517; May, 1946, p. 627, 
a and previous issues) to August 1, 1946. 


° 


as Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL 
An Order in Council, dated May 10, and 
gazetted May 18, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
187, April, p. 499, and 
previous issues) to August 1, 1946. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 

| , Chemicals, Etc. 

Buitpine Marertats INpustry, PROVINCE oF 
- QUEBEO 

An Order in Council, dated May 28, and 


: gazetted June 8, amends the previous Order 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


--p. 4141); 





in Council for this industry (L.G., Sept. 1944 
summary already given. . J 


Construction 


Z 


BuILDING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI 


An Order in Council, dated. May 10, and 


gazetted May 18, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 
1945, p. 849; May, 1946, p. 628, and previous 
issues). If lodging and board are supplied 
by employer, not more than $2 per room per 
month and $1 per day for board may be 
charged. 


BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated May 10, and 
gazetted May 18, amends the previous Orders 


in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 1942, 


p.. 1209; Feb.; -1943,: p...220, ;Aug.. op) 113k: 
Nov., 1944, p. 1368), “Zone I” and “Zone IL” 
are replaced by the following: “Zone I:—~ 


The city of Sherbrooke and the town of Farn- — 


ham and the territory comprised in a radius 
of 5 miles from their limits’’. 
The cities of Granby and Drummondville, the 
town of Cowansville and the territory com- 


prised in a radius of 5 miles from their limits”. © 


BuILDING TRADES, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated May 10, and 
gazetted May 25, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Feb., 1946, p. 187, April, p. 499, May, 


“Zone IIl:— | 


SRE ME a 


sont 


p. 628 and previous issues) to July 1, 1946. — 


Trade 


RETAIL STORES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated May 10, and 


gazetted May 18, amends the previous Orders — 


in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1943, 
p. 490; August, 1944, p. 1007, Sept., p. 1142; 
May, 1946, p. 629, June, p. 783, and previous 
issues.)  “L’Association professionnelle des 
Employés de Bureau du District de Québec 
naar is no longer considered as co-contracting 
party. 


WHOLESALE Foop SToRES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated May 10, and 
gazetted May 18 amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 1944, 
p. 868). “L’Association professionnelle des 
Employés de Bureau du District de Québec 
inc.” is no longer considered as co-contracting 
party. 

Another Order in Council, dated May 16, 
gazetted May 25 and corrected June 15, also 
amends the previous Order in Council. Agree- 
ment to be in effect to May 1, 1947, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice. The 
decree now applies to the cities of Quebec and 
Levis and all municipalities within a radius of 
50 miles from their limits. 
diction is divided as follows: 

Zone I:—The cities of Quebec and Levis and 
the municipalities within a radius of 25 miles 
from their limits. 

_ Zone II:—The remainder of the territorial 
jurisdiction. 

Hours: stationary enginemen and firemen 
other than first-class chief enginemen, 54-hour 
week, but from January to April 1 there shall] 
be a 48-hour week. However, in establigh- 
ments dealing im fruit, vegetables, fish, and 
meat mashes, a 53-hour week throughout the 
year. Office employees male and female, a 44- 


~ 


Territorial juris-. 


BB 
4, 









This amendment does not affect thet : 






eae \ i age er 


hour — week. © AY other employees except 


- oceasional hands, common labourers (male and 


* 


_,0Yr six mnon-consecutive days 


- year. 


female) watchmen and boiler (not stationary) 
firemen, personnel and administration em- 
ployees and enginemen working as first-class 
chief enginemen, a 48-hour week throughout the 
For establishments dealing in fruit, 
vegetables and fish, a 53-hour week during 


- June, September, October, November and De- 
cember and a 48-hour week during all the 


other months. 


Overtime is payable at time-and-one-half, 
with the exception of certain classes of workers. 


Wages: Zone I—wage schedule is the same 
as the one previously in effect; Zone II]—same 
as Zone I less 10 per cent. Vacation: one week 
with pay each 
year between May 15 and October 15 for em- 
ployees with at least one year’s service. An 
employee may receive an equivalent remunera- 
tion an lieu of vacation. Certain specified 
classes of employees to be paid double time if 
their services are required for the 113 kept 
holidays. 


A new part of the agreement is added, cover- 
ing commercial salesmen in the industry. The 
working week for a commercial salesman or 
representative shall consist of 5 days, Monday 
to Friday inclusive. He shall report to his 

-employer’s oflice every Saturday morning to 
give an account of his work and expenses and 
to receive instructions; no work Saturday after- 
moon. The duration of any trip exceeding 5 
consecutive days to be determined by the em- 
ployer alone; the duration of any trips exceed- 
ing 2 consecutive weeks may be fixed by an 
agreement between the employer and_ the 
employee. 


Minimum wage rates: Zone I—from $20 per 
week during first 6 months to $30 after the 


-- third year’s selling in the line; Zone II]—same 


as Zone I less 10 per cent. When the employee 
is paid on a commission basis, his income shall 


~ . be adjustable at least once a year or when 


oy _ 50-hour week 


the employment comes to am end. Necessary 
travelling expenses, 3 meals per day and suit- 
able lodging to be paid by employer for outside 
trips. The amount of wages to be paid a com- 
mercial salesman who works for several em- 
ployers to be agreed upon, in writing, by the 
salesman and all his employers. 
HARDWARE AND PAINT TRADE, QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated May 10, and 
gazetted May 18, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G. Oct., 1943, 
p. 1381; June, 1944, p. 754; Oct, 1945, p. 1520 


and previous issues). “L’Association profession- 


nelle des Employés de Bureau du District de 
Québec inc.” is no longer considered as co- 


- contracting party. 


TRADE AND OFFICE EMPLOYEES, JONQUIERE, 
_ARVIDA AND ST. JosePH D’ALMA 


An Order in Council, dated May 10, gazetted 


| May: 18, and corrected May 25, amends the 


previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1945, p. 518, Aug., p. 1199). Hours: 
for female employees and 56- 
hour week for male employees in commercial 
establishments. 
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AND WAGE SCHEDULES 


3 . 
Service: Business and Personal 


HOSPITAL AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTION 
EMPLOYEES, SHERBROOKE . 


' An Order in Council, dated May 28, and 
gazetted June 8, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 1944, 
p. 1369). Orderlies shall receive an additional 
$2 per week for night work. Enginemen to be 
paid 60 to 70 cents per hour; firemen 50 cents; 
elevator men, night watchmen $18 per week; 


cleaners (male) $21 per week for first year and - 


$22 for second year; cook’s helpers $18 to $22. 
BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated May 10, ahd 


gazetted May 18, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (LG., March, 
1946, p. 318, April, p. 499, and previous issues), 
Territorial jurisdiction for male and female 
hairdressers now comprises the city of Sher- 
brooke and within a radius of 10 miles from 
its limits, Magog and within 8 miles from its 
limits, East Angus and Megantic and within 
5 miles from their limits. Hours for hair- 
dressers: hours are fixed, with Wednesday a 
half-holiday in 7 months -of the year in Magog. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, JOLIETTE 


An Order in Council, dated May 10, and 
gazetted May 18, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., January, 
1944, p. 70, September, p. 1143; January 1945, 
p. 71; February 1946, p. 187, March, p. 318) 
by deleting the following paragraph: “However, 
within the limits of the City of Joliette, the 
Monday holiday applies to every month of the 
year in the hairdressing parlors and the hours 
of work shall end at 7.00 p.m. on Saturday and 
holiday eves.’ 
HAIRDRESSERS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated May 23, and 
gazetted June 1, extends the term of the previ- 
ous Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1941, p. 855; July, 1942, p. 857; April, 


1943, p. 490, June, p. 813; July, 1945, p. 996) to~ 


June 7, 1947. 

Another Order in Council, dated May 10, 
gazetted May 18, and corrected May 25, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this industry. 
All work in excess of 48 hours in a week to be 
paid for at the pro rata of the regular salary 
paid to the employee. Apprentice manicurists 
to serve 12 months and to be paid from $3 per 
week during the first three months to $7 during 
fourth three months. Where board or lodging 
furnished by the employer, not more than $5 
per week for board and $3 for lodging may be 
charged. Vacation: one week with pay for 
every employee with at least 12 consecutive 
months’ service. Period of such vacation to 
be determined by employer. An additional 
regular week’s pay: may be given in lieu of 
above vacation with the approval of the parity 
committee. 

BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, VALLEYFIELD 


An Order in Council, dated May 10, and 
gazetted May 18, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 1943, 
p. 1131;° Mareh, 1945, p.°351,: Oct:, “p. =152): 
This amendment does not affect the summary 
already given. 
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Fair Wages Conditions in Dominion Government Contracts 


ITH this issue the Lasour GAZETTE 

resumes the publication of informa- 

tion regarding the application of the Fair 

Wages Policy of the Dominion Government 

to contracts awarded by various departments 
of the Government. 

During the war years the publication of 
detailed information concerning government 
contracts was suspended for reasons of security. 
Commencing with the present issue, however, 
this information will again appear periodically, 
and the following article gives details of 
contracts awarded by various departments 
during the months of April and May. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
as a resolution of the House of Commons. 
Its purpose was to ensure that all government 
contracts should contain provisions to prevent 
abuses and to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work was to be carried out. 

Subsequently a series of Orders in Council, 
adopted between 1907 and 1941, expressed the 
purpose of the Policy in greater detail. In 
addition, an Act of Parliament of 1980* made 
special provision for effectuating the Policy 
in regard to contracts for building and con- 
struction; although other government con- 
tracts continued to be covered by Order in 
Council. 

There are thus two sets of conditions 
applicable to government contracts, ‘those 
marked “A” which apply to building and 
construction work, and those marked “B” 
which apply in the case of contracts for the 
- manufacture of various classes of government 
- supplies and equipment. 


In regard to ‘‘A” conditions, the clauses 


» relating to wages and hours in the Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act are as 


follows: 
» “All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
sub-contractor, or any other persons doing 
or contracting to do the whole or any part of 
the .work contemplated by the contract shall 
during the continuance of the work be paid 
fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per 


day or forty-four hours per week except in 


such special cases as the Governor in Council 


*The Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930, 
subsequently superseded by the Fair Wages and Hours 
of Labour Act of 1935. 





may otherwise provide or except in cases 
of emergency as may be armor en by the 
Minister.” 

Fair wages are defined in the Act as “such 


wages as are generally accepted as current 


for competent workmen in the district in 


¥ 


~ 


which the work is being performed for the 


character or class of work in which such 
workmen are respectively engaged; but 


shall in all cases be such wages as are fair’ 


and reasonable”. 

This Act applies not only to contracts 
made with the Government of Canada for the 
construction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of any work; but also to workmen employed 
on works of this nature by the Government 
direct who are excluded from the provisions of 
the Civil Service Act. It applies also to 


such works as are assisted by Government tes 
subsidy, | 


aid in the form of contributions, 
loan, advance or guarantee. 

“B” conditions, applying to contracts for 
the manufacture and supply of goods, set 
forth certain specific minimum rates as a 


supplement to the general provision that — 


rates must equal those accepted as current 
for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is to be performed. These 
minimum rates are 85 cents per hour for 
male workers 18 years of agé and over, and 
25 cents per hour for females 18 years of age 
and over; for male or female workers under 
18 the minimum rate is 20 cents per hour; and 
for beginners the rate may be 20 cenis per 
hour, but must rise at the rate of 5 cents 
an hour every 4 weeks until the minimum 
for trained workers is reached. These rates 
apply to all employees of contractors and 
sub-contractors throughout an establishment 
of which any part may be engaged on Govern- 
ment orders. 


The practice of the’ different devarmcnes of 


the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, re- 
pair or demolition of any work, 'is to obtain 


beforehand from the Department of Labour — 


schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 


known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon — 


included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of poneraete for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts -for the manufacture and supply 
of fittings and supplies, the Minister of 
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_- FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


- Labour is empowered to determine any ques- 
tions which may arise as to wages rates for 
overtime and as to the proper classification 
of any work for the purposes of wages and 
hours. In the event of a dispute arising 
as to what is the current or fair and reason- 
able rate of wages or what are the current 
hours fixed by the custom of the trade, 
or fair and reasonable hours, on contracts 
for governmental supplies and equipment the 
Minister of Labour is vested with authority 
to make binding decisions. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and .also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of: the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be resident of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department -with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest ‘to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 


\ 
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inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 


ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 


tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. ; 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in. ee 
condition. 


Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 


fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 


and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


Under the provisions of the Wartime Wages 
and Cost of Living Bonus Order, dated 
October 24, 1941 (P.-C. 82538), the administra- 
tion of the Fair Wage Policy was vested as 
from November 15, 1941, im the National War 
Labour Board, and remained in the hands of 
that body until December 9, 1943, when, with 
the passing of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943 (P.C. 9384), the administration 
reverted to the Department of Labour. 


On May 17, 1943 (P.C. 3870), the Western 


Labour Board was established with powers to — 


administer “fair wages” on all western defence 
projects for the Dominion Government in the 
Provinces of Alberta and British Columbia 
and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
On September 11, 1945 (P.C. 5981), was 
approved revesting this authority in the 
Department of Labour. 


Schedules Issued during Fiscal Year, 1946 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1946, 
the Department of Labour issued 354 fair 
wages schedules and the Western Labour 


‘Board 85, making a grand total of 439. During 


the same period, the sum of $2,381.59 was 
collected from employers who had failed to 
pay the wages prescribed in fair wages 
schedules, or the minimum rates specified in 
Order in Council (P.C. 7679), and adjustments 
were made in respect of 71 workers. 


\ 





- During the months of April and May, the 
Department of Labour prepared, on request, 
110 fair wages schedules for inclusion in build- 


ing and construction contracts proposed to be 


‘undertaken by various departments of the 
~ Government of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. | 
_ Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into during this period by the various 
Government departments appear hereunder:— 


ec Group “A” Contracts 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: “Where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. except 
in cases of emergency as may be approved by 
the Minister of Labour and then only subject 
to the payment of overtime rates as specified by 
the Minister of Labour, and also specify that the 
rates of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
from the payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation, or by direction of a War Labour 
Board.” 


NationaL Harsours Boarp 


Resurfacing concrete railway platform at 
Shed 18, Montreal Harbour, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Charles Duranceau Ltd., Montreal, 
-P.Q. Date of contract, June 5, 1946. Amount 
~ of contract, $2,475. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 





Per Hour 
LSE AES pa Ae a a $ .71 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders... .66 
Remar ieenets 0, eee Sake lek oft 
Pere PST PLOMATY: Sos ec kas cele bow ce les Maes hb SA 
PamEOOMMCLS Sauna oe se ae i te Stal ua ak tue 61 
Wier oariicks drivers 63 50-605 oo ek 61 
Motor truck driver and truck SACHA DN ge 1.61 
Road roller operators (steam and gas) ........ . 86 
Compressor operators (gas or elec.).......... .76 
VAS BS) OS TEN | DPR AE ee A .56 
DEPARTMENT oF Pusitic Works 


Reconstruction of wharf at Rocky Point, 
- Queen’s County, PEI. Name of contractor, 
4H. J. Phillips and Son, Charlottetown, P.E1. 
Date of contract, ‘April 10, 1946. Ana ount of 
contract, unit prices—approximately $43 634.50. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
- contract as follows :— 
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Schedules Peep cd and Cgatcacts Awarded. During April ‘and “May 


Per as 

DPIV ETS Aes asta Ver oe lore oie als Dn ee ae a . $ .46 
Driver, horse and car UB aitibinte la fee eatatenin Owternts .60 
Driver;)team:, and < wagon. “skit. oan canteens Ay fa; 
Engineers, crane—steam, gas, elec. .......... dl 
Enginemen, stationary ........ 5 a eee GPG joa 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec. ......... .55 
Diagbourergiy sy Noes cae ow tse cose oom eats Sra ee 46 
Motor “boats operators suas o.e neue eens Cees .50 
“Motor! nick Adri Versa Giaioas since aalote eee ek ra One .50 
Motor: truek:‘driver~ and truck) 0.033.225 «8 1.50 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.............; 80 
Pile driver and derrick engineers............. -70 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ................ Abit 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting, — i 
Signalling ieee 7s ss «cles victorian ake ete etee eae eee 60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ............ 50 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and fitting timber) 

Watchmen 


Installation of exit fire alarm system, Gov- 
ernment Printing Bureau, Ottawa, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Fred A. Wilson Contracting 
Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
April 16, 1946. Amount of contract, $4,447. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Driv era? iT Oe ee ian po s ee $ .56 
Driver, team: and’ Wagoner soi skies pecs See eee .90 
Electricians—inside wiremen 9 ......2...220008- 96 
sabourers;sesce sae: Sack oad SAS soetins ace tea aeaena pean .56 
Motor: tritek drivers ™a..5 oo. bia tae ae oe .60 
Motor truck driver and truck. aes vac cen’ 6 1.60 
Painters Sand.” pla zienrsh. sts ide. nanaene eee Rh ees 86 
Construction of a Nurses’ Home, West- 


minster Hospital, London, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, L. C. Scott Construction Co., Lid., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Amprii 27, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $947,500 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Asbestos Insulation Workers ................ $ .80 
BTA CeIMITS. PHS cr isc elate ecto eae ates Cobelli .86 
Blacksmiths helpers 32%.. 7s. cenee. bate ae oe 55 
Boilermakers on construction or erection...... -96 
Brick and: ‘hollow tile hayerss ois esc cen eee 1520 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ hel perc (mixing 

and:ctempering<(mortar tte. uct iret ae types baa 
Carpenters-.andSjOmersi oe Sante s dee ee ee 1.00 
Cement: finish ers aires sae soe ORE ee ae .70 
Cement and concrete mixer Spee tores 

SHRM isd acre else, ois ee ae ee ee ay hs) 

Gas NOL CLOG ey os ah. aioe eee Oe Ce £055; 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec, .......... .60 
TORIV-EYS 25 2cic ass cae hucueahs ot oy Reamer att ae ee aR A | 
Drivers: team and wae on.eso tees oo eee .90 
Dali sia rersigst ak. Mace te ge gee ee ae -60 
Electricians—inside wiremen ................0% 1.10 
Hleetricians—cable i splicers: i... 4.003. 1.10 
IC VALOL! CODSUTUCHONSs a sake ain. pene eee ee wes 06 
Elevator constructors’ helpers ........:...2. 76 
Engineers, operating steam .................. 81 
Engineers, crane—steam, gas., elec. .......... 85 
Enginemen, stationary © .nceec kes .60 
Hoist operators—tower—gas. or elec. ....... 60 


wow 






wr 











rie Sag aria * ; ". > ~~) Per. Hour 
Pa: EA MMDOUNSES SARL aia seule geo me Aoatea tas eee Pee ee) Sa 
-~ Lathers—metal  .......0..225.. Wee eee he .80 
WOOT SW OOO ioe a vs ait amc ia GUE Wien hat ene ys) 
“Linoleum - layers’ 000... ..5.5 05 Eee Sytsitl aba 65 
DOLOR: True ATIVERS: fc fan vc os re aes sWea pele 05 
Motor truck driver and truck ............... 1.55 
Ornamental iron workers ........... CC 75 
Painters’) Anes. SlaZlensssccstac cace wick joann ess 22.270 
SAPIASHOLOTS” 10s cre tic bike cloves Oo One A Ne POR ernie 1.06 
Plasterers’ helpers eke and tempering 
3 TUTE PEPE SE Ce or se cet hele ORS os Nea seer Sa ates .55 
Plumbers. and simambtiors teria a AES is Spt .96 
Road grader operators: 
HT OTSOGMTA Wad at cave ctrts- ce tare Wis aise Wa aiere Hoist hes .55 
Tralee GC AMIN coe Son a iieae soinersaan ee Ne oe Mamie ols 90 
Steer islamic Ne cha eee Oe nO Soe n eS ohieOD: 
Road _ roller apevetbors:<etearn OD SRST eocsle Se) « 15 
Rodmen—Reinforced steel .............eee eee .60 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.....  .55 
duueiera- Sheet Neral. .iviencs soe cla eyes ee ae ek 80 
COL THObM SWOTKERS lursmiwoicne oasis uistice hens .80 
sheam shovel j-engimeerss) ots ic. ieuee es eos 1.06 
SPCaNY ISHOVEl A TYOVACILG.. ics c< cua cae Seu Belek 70 
Stent” SHOVE] OUETS 5 ole ie 5 olsie's dk cleo vis ole ws dieie . 60 
Shovel operators—gas. ............. a RN eek 1.06 
PHOTO LELS Nl ioe cin sot orreittine Maes coon redhocees 1.01 
SSLOMEMIASOMS A ala yes Wohl roe Sion cele aidiomelcy eee 1.20 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
mortar) ..... dileeiniee peciceinck Sistine Bi a aes (apse es .55 
PLEITAZZOW A AVICLS < oss cle Sirs vive he Dr oh eRpeRa heres . 96 
_ Terrazzo finishers and helpers ............... 71 
Tile setters, asphalt ......... atin re React .80 
Tile setters, Ceramic’ .........s.se008- Boamaiceels: LUO 
- Tile’setters’ helpers (all men abioaied to help 
THEY OLSS 0002) 1) Neslee QRS eee saat i Ue Smee aera Vira, Seki B45) 
Tractor operators— 
SL OUILTLO AL cm «Li erel ns daistetae ote’ « csiser eis Fone wrra .80 
SOPRA) WS aa I igs CN ORAL Ole, nga a SION Pr a 10 
PRN ECAMUACTI tae Scud Sen re ateranalecateers attire Ses ig Mitte pratahs gear 46 
Waxers and polishers—floor .................. 55 


Ree eG 

Reconstruction and extension of wharf, 
Clarke’s Harbour, Shelbourne County, NS. 
Name of contractor, Messrs. Barney Mosher 
& Merrill D. Rawding, Liverpool, N.S. Date 
of contract, April 20, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices—approximately $81,338. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


3 Per Hour 
oe ES TTYL a eae SL SPO Ep TS $ .65 
BHOatMeN=—TOW DOALS:.....2 svc es hao cose boo ees heer 45 
MP AaPENbers: ANG sHOMOLS 'o)e6 5 8 hocisie ss Maisie o< 65 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec. ......... ae 
ORIN TUNES er oes ioe Sas a a oe fees Wa entaks . D5 
Engineers—operating—steam  ............00005 .80 
Hanemen,— Stationary: ois Gonos os Resets 60 
Hoist operators—gas. or eléc. .......,.....06 60 
EEA DOULCIS 8 ce aisha daisies « I Re Sa ce neat Ree SANs 45 
PVLOtoR Oat (OPeraLOrss. sc..dnes meee hath bec eee « .50 
MUGUO MU LUC is RATIVET Sh) cs stsyeint ee daha Cea eee Bee tee SO) 
Motor truck driver and truck .....5:....0...% 1.50 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.............. 85 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.............. 70 
Pile driver and derrick men- (rigging, setting 

and. sionalling)')o. 0h fot Poses oa Reade Veter arts 60 
Pile driver and derrick firemen................ .60 
ieee Cin iimaitis asinine atta Sif ete AS eT Sa ote 40 


Construction of an extension to the break- 


water, Meteghan, N.S. Name of contractors, . 


Messrs. Edward L. Babine & John K. Taylor, 


| FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS | 
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Ss 


enon: NS. Date of contract, April 23, 


1946. Nincank of contract, unit -prices—approxi- 


mately $193,696.45. A ap wages schedule was — 
included In the contract as follows:— 


; Per Hour 
PBC Srna D505 oh wines w ok Sh mbntne once a es ee . $ 65 - 
Blacksmiths? helpers <2 02 2000.) wsva ow deeee cee .50 
Boatmen’ (rowboat) Gms Sie 5 ee es Papers); 
Compressor operators (gas or elec.).......... “hile: 
Drill runners ...... eter a ara/tmte Nee oe ea baa Sarhlacihe Rk aOO) 
Engineers, operating steam ...........e00000s sale ee OU 
HMiremen;) “stationary. 1.5 .s.sa oboe eee are .60 

- Hoist. operators (gas or elec.) ...ci.....6.0008 -60 
IDE DOUPETS US uate See aad Sabie tee ee Aa Renee aaa 45 
Motor boat operates di woih big ha Wis Re a ETE Coe 50 
Motors trucks, driversi ena os cen ea ee 50 
Motor: truck idriver and truck 22.10. 2.25.48 1.50 
Steam shovel.’ enginéerse. 000054. ac. 1.10 
Steam shovel firemen ......0:..¢..0005 BE ATC 65 
Steant: shovel oilers. false eat be ee ee 60 
Tractor operators— 

Letournentt,”@tei 7 oo) eet et ees 378 
DMA ee ra te walls & calla CUT Ie a ere ee -60 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 

and by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cut- 

ting and fitting timber) ........ Mes Penner oi .55 
Watchman) 63 iveas sas cactarcise Weave teins ae ee Tee 40 


Construction of a mental infirmary, West- 
minster Hospital, London, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Sterling Construction Co., Lid., 
Windsor, Ont. Date of contract, April 18, 1946. 


Amount of contract, $1,625,790 and unit prices. 


A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Asbestos insulation workers ........ ph cit a bin cae COU 
MASD Malt! rakersi tas Wisc tos ac ces eee are eral ea 65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and Boreeaera Oo 
BACK SHED SG. ou. sye eo oe Bee ee Se 86 
Blacksmithts’ helpers! ass vn sce ee ree 55 
Boilermakers on construction or erection...... 96 
Brick: and: hollow -tile-Jayers (..s2.72005. 0s. 1,20 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and “tempering”: mortar) s..c. «cee soc slpertle alg eee OD 
Carpenters and joiners ......... Sig wcaatelae ees «s5-1:00 
Gement:. fitashers: os (ov 2 Gr wenn es Sas eamta eee 10 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SUE Son 0a etapa eyes tarhcnns Aste np Nr porate a ahr Lose iateieoat cars Py fi 

Gas ce On Selee sa eae cece eo oe » 65 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec. ......... po 00 
IOTIVETS sities cae eee eke eas eis Sse oe La OE 
Drivers team and: waeon.s 2 sn. asec eae 90 
ITE Sein Mrs Lu ae nies aie secs ae wa eee ee .60 
Electricians—inside wiremen  .............000- 1.10 
Electricians—cable splicerS: .........2.... ce eee 1.10 
levator’: CONSEMICbONS <. iee 5 iv sates wees ape 1.06 
Elevator constructors’ helpers..........seccseee 76 
Hnginéers, operating steam... voces. wee eco 81 
Engineers, crane—steam, gas. or elec. ........ 85 
Bnginemens, sbatlonary. ssn wh dae slows e erece .60 
Hoist operators—tower—gas. or elec. ........  .60 
Ta DOUTERS Sais d aeccis Gals eee, clive ero ane a aimee ol 
Pat herB——Meual iiss ose oces Soe aes coe ee ae a weit es 80 
Lathers==wood i 2. ists tatu s Coca enn aaa = 
Eamnoleum: “layers: «ose. os tessa eee e ew caee « 65 
Ni OtGr= trucks Griv ers < sc neta oa dete See epe bor 
Motor truck drvier and truck....3.......0000% 1.55 
Ornamental: iron= workers 2 ick os en ile tere eke 15 
Pamters.: and glaziers tke oe. hese Seema rene .70 
PP aStePerse is, cicecns sn este eee OR eee PN te Nea es 1.06 
Plasterers*Vahelpers) << cinws cae ee canny wee ereiaies ass 55 
Plumbers: and + steamiltbers cas scene exe oF oat 96 





ay 
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-— Road grader operators— Per Hour 2 
PEMOTSOCLA WII Nets) slavslasion Gores eidety cicada co GUN spate uN $ .55 Motor truck drivers....... Oeics os 
Incl, team eeeee nse) Ol Dla’ eh aManahere lel ere w.b ferme leis coke e ae we .90 Motor truck driver and ‘truck — 3 
Gas. Ct 0 d# 610) 016 o 0.6 ols bcc cis 0b 0610 6 6 01s ete ce «wp s ee .65 Tile setters—asphalt RSS Te ay SED EME Da ee PY 5s aay 
Road roller operators—steam or gas. ........ a6) Tile setters’ helpers (all men qeatcned: to help { 
Rodmen, reinforced steel el NN TE OF NS hea lth Ji TUDE) Y 60 tradesmen) eeeoetevvecce eeeceeeeseeeeeosreeseoeese .60 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.......  .55 Waxers and Polishers=floor, Eicete Mtade meee rs 466 
’ UOOLENS PES MEtIMOLAL ove eilic bs ownage yee deca erele .80 xi ee An teat oh s ee 
wae oe metal oe Stier Scien FEIGRRR Ure or Reconstruction of wharf, Bagotville, PiQ. 
_Shinglers, wood, asbestos ..........+-.++4+05. Name e: contractor, Mr. Emile Gagnon, 
LEAT eSHOVEly COSINGETS ob. v csies gine vie ossiciee's wine 1.06 4 ‘ 
ee Mica shovel Hrenren 9. i... ics keeeh ns es cues oie (8 Jonquiere, P.Q. Date of contract, April 11, ite 
BRI NOVELS ONCTS aii he. shes edoees ceeds esas .60 1946. Amount of contract, unit prices—approxi- hance 
cies ck eee aes aha aj miait eset « wiped ooze ac on ; mately $238,878. A. fair wages schedule was 
PGOMECTINEELOL OC tit as ie Net A osha wd Seieee tered he ie ae : . : ‘ 
METAR SONSHR Sesh CN aS eee e cb Cee ew eo aeks 1.20 included in the contract as follows :— 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering i, Ber, Bloue 
ee ee So pe RE Sn 5B Asphaltr raliers: 257 ci:cb. tua cloets seg us al aan $ .65 Z 
STRLC DUT A StCCI WOlKOMS | :c's7a.5.e3s sea wietbe ovis bo boke ie .96 Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders... .60 ss 
eer i ee ar a ee 96 Blacksmaithts: passe cae sae sas site see eiante tas Oe aes 70. 
Terrazzo. finishers and helpers, ........s00000-+ 71 Pieces helpers rina attache Ten a aHE -60 
Paleiicetters, -aephalt. co civces cccccccacesee Few Carpenters and JOMers .eeseeeee eee eee serene 15 
tee ReLLere.  CELAIMIC. Ss... >.< ses ena see ntder nas 1.06 Cement finishers .......s+ssseeeeeeeeeerer tees 10 Kans 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas. or 
eee es Shee re ee oe _BB CLOCUTI CT oes esa Sera win Ne las Bes Chae SO en 65 
Tractor operators— Compressor operators—gas or electric......... 65 : ie 
Bec aka e e  ee Pi rite <athoee 80 POPIV ers os he Eee sf agdsale watts ls b Cats SoU EE ee 60 
SS ea Meesere re oa NAN ALN CMe cee collie nels cha 70 Driver, horse and cart ....-...+.sseeeeee seers 75 
RPA EGUVOH CoS ec eo lee ics Pelee oa s'cacnmndes 46 Driver, team and wagon ..-......seesseeee ees -90 se: 
Waxers and polishers—floor .......e.sceeeeees 55 Drill runners Pete este esse eee e eres ees e seg eee ees .65 , pee: 
Engineers, operating steam......... PT EN he been cs 5 
Installation of automatic sprinklers and fire pe ase Sree Ste Oe ee ike 
alarm systems at Government House, Ottawa, os Baek Lae ots alee LSE ek net Teme Sheen 
Ont. Name of contractor, Automatic Sprinkler Enginemen, stationary os ss seeeece Mei 
Company of Canada Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Lhabourers "1402 ge eens oe ett ase meee 55 Seite 
Date of contract, April 6, 1946. Amount of Motor ae eee 5 ee avatar : eleielawhelsieiciefetstehevens eS : 
contract, $11,970. A fair wages schedule was ee gies : oe Si MCS aac cage core 
molded. m th t t Poll 7 ainters an glaziers NS Faison citc ay aecc Ap oo : es 
imciudead: 1n € contract as 10lL0ws:— Pile driver and derrick foreman.... Cras Saget 1.05 Sa eae 
Per Hour Pile driver and derrick engineers............. 95 Piss 
Brick and hollow tile eae SHES ari ete eae $1.16 Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting, 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing signalling’) ice mist Bienes Lipa e hee el cane ee 
ay CTP CTINE “IMNOTUAT) os osc ee ceesincie sence .60 Pile driverand derrick’ firemen. '% on tees ne 65 
pe Carpelitersecamad fOIMECTS: «5/5 \s/cc5 000000 ce/uctecces ei -96 Pile driver and ‘derrick labourers............. 60 
SEFeyBEVES OFF EMAL) 125 st aad eA eg ee re S15 Pow dermeny Sinica eee eels eee tae seit a net Bae .80 
LEE SSS) AS iSgee 60 nase RM a a 5 ae .56 Road grader operatiors— : 
Beater nerse. and Cart: 60.6.6 cee cessccyescwes wa A7kY, FLOrsedra win: hisses area eee mo Maiea ie eee ee elreroeits -60 
oo Divers team rand wagon. 6.2. .c.. il ele e baleen 90 Inelardinge) 2 teana7nn sew es ave ate Ree NOSIS oa. he Bian 85 
-- Electricians (inside wiremen) .............00. 96 KSA Ochs asian cn tarp ea eu ouneee Beep ees veleS act i aOO os, 
x Ne WO MMOS Ute NR sete ee a ce coe Nida ¢ 8 aro wcieselnig 56 Road roller operators—steam or gaS........ .80 os 
Sree NVlotorertruckOGTIVeTS! soc... css cccisec sce Verges 60 Structural steel workers ......ccccececceseees 1.00 
Motor truck driver and truck ............ Brakee ni ee OO Timbermen and cribmen Gnesi, scribing 
BN HSAMIPUCTS ANC) PLAZICTS. 65% Fe sic 4 sus ais ew Sie e uie alot .86 and by the use of the axe, adze, cutting and 
PPM OUE TS tats cotta cles 0 acare oo a wie v wie othe oeia.ve.s AAR, 1.06 fititime atimberyee jocecn cao sete Sah ton Ws eet 65 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering Tractor operators— 
sh BEC IAL DE eons a's Rie s's  S'o's'e $05 5. Bios SORE we «60 Srna Mi yan cae aie ene olaee ante tan ne Aeon aEte Fe .60 
i {> Plumbers and steamfitters ..........c00s.e.00 1.12 LGOUTTIC BU) 4 sie Fs ale weenie ek o'c's carats nig ep aa 70 
Be IeY  IMSTALIOTS ois 6's 5 acca v ile's oe coc ece ese 1.03 VWiiabeliment 6.24. itty ae. aw Steers tees wes ae ee 230 
BM OUNUIOIN e652 y's. otis ose no cvs vnc vena es sase tas 51 Welders and burners (acetylene or electric)..  .90 
Installation of industrial (tile) flooring, Reconstruction of “outer portion of wharf, 
_ Postal Terminal Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name Grande Riviere, Gaspe County, P.Q. Name of a 
of contractor, Mr. W. G. Stephenson, Toronto, contractor, Mr. James S. Watt, Little River =i 
- Ont. Date of contract, April 4, 1946. Amount West, P.Q. Date of contract, April 30, 1946. a 
of contract, $7,711. A fair wages schedule was Amount of contract, unit prices—approxi- 
included in the contract as follows:— mately $188,132.10. A fair wages schedule 3 
es Per Hour was included in the contract as follows:— “s 
EM TAV CLS Oe Sirus cles vie vise esse sedis sic diss cdeuc es $ .56 ‘ 
peo oeeiver,, pea, and Wagon ..- 0.0... .caceeees dae! 1 O0 Per Hour — 
Pare AGADOUTETS o:ds,.\c <>. SE tes ARPS AL UE IO ene ae Mees oO Blacksmiths ees os cera ee nr cetnera ise ees oe. iB $ 65 : 
PereVigstin MOOT 1AYETS: occ. ss oee<scovecsveaccected’ 90 Blacksmiths? shel persten ones as ela e eat .50 
~ Mastic floor rubbers and finishers......... aa red aa ay As Boatmen—rowboats 2.6... cee s ewe c cee ercces 45. 
Mastic floor kettlemen ...............00.. aisles 315 Compressor operators—gas. or elec. .......... 55 
‘ Mastic floor labourers ............06. sated testes .56 Drill TUDN ers iher chara Meee ne ee nlite : ee 
i = a 














a << 








Wri he 


sie se ie 6 Per Hour 


DIiVeTS < occ esac ects econene ces ecccassccndersees $ .45 
Driver, horse and cart ...... PSs ps se BIRR moe 60 
SOFIVEr: “bEAIN ANG WAGON | ven hece se «wo cic.csce/ec0\s .10 
Engineer; operating st€aM........cccewsssessess 218 
Firemen, stationary ....c...cccsccecteesevessaee .05 
HEY OUTCTSy teisie vst o/oisiola's 1 size. 018 61> «)ssain)oleisin-e)o%eie\e ee Ree 8) 
NEG OLED LUCIS! SALLY CLS 2) siete. coterie sist love ses orsinin'eys 50 
Motor truck driver and LTUGK Ore clnvets alstarete scorers 1.50 
Pile driver, and derrick foreman.............. 1.05 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.............. 95 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting, 

SEO TUERUTTNG IN Tevaseletl ack iscoseievel oc oye 'ets teva cho raia7sseteqa/ss wreseiaie By hs: 
Pile driver and derrick firemen............... 65 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ............. -50 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing, 

and by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 

SIG ALHIM er ULTIMO CT), Wide cies elerui« ay elke, als diele\s/e'sisie ee 00 
BNE GELTTFIOENS Ue Mciaic sere iartoote ae tone clayolelousie oie hielefele/ ders: gree 40 


Improvements to harbour, Winter Harbour, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. Frank L. 
Hole, Coal Harbour, and Oke V. Johnson, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, April 15, 
1946. Amount of contract, unit prices—approxi- 
mately $21,999.73. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.............. $ 1.35 
Pile driver and derrick engineers............... 1,223 
Piledriver and derrick MeN. i326 sae6 cote eee cls 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick boommen.............. 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen............ 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick firemen............... .79 
RO ATDONGCTS Ay ctidetes ers ae oe acs ste Baten s wacuiaaterets setts 1.10 
HET O UTE ES eors dicicke ace blere ie ecle rates le ain. bibles canton aaloie sles 65 
Wier MTINCR et tar sht iat oehaeae sara! crete Si evanctelee oes oausinle sie oodchcees .60 


Reconstruction of wharf, St. Simeon, Charle- 
voix County, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Hector Bouchard, La Malbaie, P.Q. Date of 
contract, April 22, 1946. Amount of contract, 
unit prices—approximately $182,368. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
PAST etl UReMAISCTS eta tit hes sate serie teiccenete late wae eee See $ .65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders.... .60 
PSI a analy ie.e airs nor 80 b 6 ha vis, hrerscie eo wie Sain abt sie 
iBlacksmmithse el Pers as cas votes co cine v6.00 vie cele oe 60 
Carpenters and jJOINETS.......ccnscccsesecs eeea eto 
Cement finishers ....... ER oe ae ewe NG eRe safer 70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas. 
MMT SC LCC ENB Sep oc era, o's avoleel a (e aie e's pie Sewell deetecae ee .65 
‘Compressor operators—gas. or elec. ......... 65 
SVT EVICT Sere A siet cia ate Slayeiat clay eieceeat oe Scld te 8 Sle biele wioye .60 
river whOTSe LANG: CATHY sub cccnes hates Seen ss its 
SOriIver sateald Ang | WA LOD. Lisle ta es oe vis close bes 90 
POPU AVE TUITATLETS a par yoete dose he tie ole Sead soo aie Biel Bains wus oe .65 
Esp SOULCUS a tere ark arcs Gis alate die Sate eT ols Seleicieln uate ctehetspe ee .55 
PANEOUOT thUCK LOTIVELS iso scerk oaccievsca civiasGiels pinieiae's .60 
Motor truck driver and truck s5.s.ciic. oe se ere 1.60 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.............. 1.05 
Pile driver and derrick engineers............... 95 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 
PUI Clem SALLIE )y doves! Gelvcic ciel are ata s swiss siete oneisrelcer ara AES 
Pile driver and derrick firemen................ 65 
_ Pile driver and derrick labourers............... .60 
MOL On IMLOM eaters fre ticidiniele cise De alee esses isisuais olebien. es 80 
Road grader operators— 
LOUSCCUAR TIN Gare esn caer eeeteaere ieee sleka’ eteid sieveis ais .60 
Mirna ClaTy als HEAT erie ian goin wi ofppoletccaeracs aio 8 si aja¥o ot0'5, 85 
CORRES gu: Sunde, See BRIE CORN Gon GR eee See oe .65 


‘ 
» 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS _ 








937 - 

ey K 

Per Hour. 
Road roller operators—steam OF ZAS.......e.006 $ .80 
Structural: ssteel *svorkerss 1. oc isis « siowieie's vis viaeens 1.00 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 


Alchsctrtoiee MDE) s eter orcis sie! ctovsisie ¥ shemicvels seeimcnals 65. 
Wise bimmern cnn. erststaluisrers ls drevete serene stereo iasel rai htore ere: etebamete .00 
Welders and {burners— 

Acetylene. or: elec. >. .F.e%cc ne soo 6 5 are 0 ale vieies one 90 

On steel. erection’ sok e.u sacar wees cores 1.00 


Improvements to harbour, Brownsville, B.C. 
Name of contractor, Fraser River Pile Driving 
Company, Limited, New Westminster, B.C. 
Date of contract, May 1, 1946. Amount of 
contract, unit prices—approximately $17,310.29. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Pile driver and derrick foreman.............. $1.37 
Pile driver and derrick emgineers..............- 1,24 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting, 

Somalia ata darciers sine ake meee wemetersteie iets Avie tached 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen.............. 1.12 
Pile driver and derrick boommen..............- 1.12 
Tu @DOULETS sa. seicese crate ercanele ote ele iniie eieie uate areas a Par ecacetanetes 65 
Pile driver and derrick firemen................ .80 
Wrstebimmens) fica aeicsare bce ogre als asters all onero svelte ceveneleters .60 


Repairs to wharf, Edgmont Bay, P.EI. 
Name of contractor, Messrs. Wallace Noy, 
James Noy and Allison Raynod, Ellerslie, R.R. 
and William Bagloli, Summerside, P.H.I. Date 
of contract, May 1, 1946. Amount of contract, 
unit prices—approximately $6,997.95. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Carpenters: and JOmMers (22 o2 veh e. ieee enee me cee $ .65 
TDTUVETS: Ale ies ae aravedoes leer rane SAMI ate enero eles 46 
Drivers, /HOrse ANd) Cart ie << cvalcsactelerece icles eyed 
Drivers, team and wagon ............. ae Se Se aye) 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.)........++++ aye 
Enginemen, stationary .......0..sscceeeseccens 59 
Engineers, operating steam............seeseeeee 28 
Bia DOULeTS Gx.5 suid oieicce ais susie ceereteleloneie letetninia era eimievacers 46 
Motorboat) operators) :.%ici,cs esses eine ee 50 
Motor: truck drivers) coe sorc eases iioniae seis .50 
Motor truck driver and truck ...,.......... 1.50 
Pile driver and derrick foreman...........-. Patan cac! 
Pile driver and derrick engimeers............. 70 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 
ANC: SIO MAILING) voewisreeretersie wersisnste s nictee eects iota 60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers...........- 90 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scrib- 
ing and by the use of the axe, adze, etc., _ 
cutting and fitting timber) 

Watchmen 


Ventilation of third floor, Dominion Public 
Building, Winnipeg, Man. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. James A. McBain and Ernest E. Jack, 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, May 1, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $6,746. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers............s.e-+- $1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing — 
and .tempering mortar) :....s4..ssecccecsses 672 
Carpenters and JOINeTS .......seecerecdcreence 1.05- 











THE LABOUR GAZ 





* Y y ; % ey aN A im $3 spe a et ~e 

Per Hour Sik (: ee Ss 
Cement finishers ..... re ho ok oes “Nee nah AA $ .75 Pile driver and derrick firemen....... Spor to) ies 
Cement and concrete mixer “operators— Steam shovel engineers ........... ; 

ROR ITs OREN ATEN Re. ON UREN Og Cae ts eae aeRO e Steam shovel firemen pats 
GBS OR el CCrcwet hime tue wish: saw ate cece ee 65 Steam shovel oilers .......... i 
ID Fphitergsirt atte GER cen GN ie eerie sheet Ende. Smit Miche 60 Watebinen= i rrataeie sos) sence Sean roe wie te 
Driver, horse and ear Aon tO eee & Maa vias 15 Welders and ihitaess acannon or Sleds 
4 raver team «and MWaALON ck. even cesee nese eet aes Le00 — 2 
Electrician, insi INOMICTA) earch yy athe eee eoany 1.05 cst . ij aN 
Pee ‘63 Addition and alterations at Postal Station = 
Labourers, common .............. Aas Saas ges 58 “S”, Ville Emard, Montreal, P.Q. Name of rf 
MOVE MIME UTINOIS 5 Sas ces den bettas .65 contractor, Alphonse Gratton, Inc, Montreal, 
S arene Soe ne truck BEN eeeie wiiathaiecesa eres sre P.O), Date of contract, May 16, 1946. Amount = Sie 
: PAN bad IFO SWOTKENS. i. ciisnieses soba es i : : : 
ie Bataturs Seta a Be steal BV lo gc aatet ee eo RC et .90 of contract, $8, 300 and unit PPEES: A fair : 
: 7 EN EES AE Ea a ima au gn 1.25 wages schedule was included in the contract 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering as follows:— * Sires 
SL OLIAL Soteast wits save eS ecc eee don as. einem oie sine s 673 Per Hour 
Plumbers. and steamfitters ............ccce000% 1.15 A . : : 

j sbestos insulation workers .......... seedeene B 990.2 eS 
aga ox ao eas (all men ae Brick and hollow tile layers.............. as cate 1508 bike 
conte ee ote Peay eee peta ORES SSBC 20 Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers: (mixing nee 
Bi ‘ Ke An oe et ah ss : De penn nin - and tempering MOrtar)...sseceseeee seer eees .66 

ce © Pe erect hae siete oy bnseid 8 aera etecereis ee : Carpenters’ vand joiners 2.6.22 sk kee nee .96 
. , Cemient: finishers.is ess 40.504 aie neal lete eee sle snes ow Oh 2 
Construction of float and breakwater, Lady- Cement and concrete mixer operators— aes 
smith, B.C. Name. of contractor, Pacific Pile ° Seats sa see Ske cocnialps s miel cia} siesetatenagate late esi a ait tetatelats 81 = 
p ‘Driving Company, Limited, Victoria, B.C. oe OF OLEH ius ecw tek ais ae ee anaes eee af 
Date of contract, May 8, 1946. Amount of Driver, team and Paar SONAL Cadre Spt Ss RS ap 
~ contract, unit prices—approximately $10,391.20. Electricians (inside wiremen) ................ 1.01 
Afar wages schedule was included in the PIA DOUPECTS Seve caw oe eee OP OT ee 61 
contract as follows:— Lathers-metial os. satin ie fen See ee cee .96 reais 
Pacious Lathers—wood renee eee e eee eee eee eee e eee .86 Pa: 
; : Motor truck” driversags sha. SO hens ode somata OL ai 
Pile driver and derrick foreman .............. $1.35 Motor truck drivers and truck .............. 1.61: 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.............. 1.223 Ormamental*iron workers 3.70).5 00. Feist .90 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen ........... ,1.10 Parmters) came /olaziers oir cloutainc eee e ee 86 
Pile driver and derrick boommen.............. 1.10 sPiasterets scares Win ckeet dh aout ee ee ee as et de 08 
Pile. driver and derrick men ...............02- 1.10 Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
= Pile driver and derrick firemen.............:.. .79 maternal) = cee Sosa a ESS Peewee cereen SOG 
oe Wher and. dock -puilders: 66221. sccessaeccoen aad A Plumbers and steamfitters .......... Bir ee B 1.01 
oe iach are Roofers, felt) and gravel: os COMMD- Una eral 
Repairs to east breakwater, Port Hope, Roofers; “sheet! metal i504 Bea es eos cae cats 96 | 
Ont. Name of contractor, Brennan Paving eae Shee: oe. Micmpaite tas (eae oF <a 
‘ SR ; TS ahaa cee ee Peon aclanee ts orn it 
= Comp nate) Limited, Hamilton, Ont. Date of Tile ; pales Seen i Pe Pe tor Os ae BEG Amat 71 
Ups contract, May 10, 1946. Amount of contract, Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help : 
Be unit prices—approximately $103,319.86. A fair tradesmen)! cicada heros tee ee al ela wearer ae . 66 es 
rere Re wages schedule was included in, the contract Watchmen weer eee eee eer seresece Cee eee eee oeeeene 56 
See follows: Waxers and polishers (Hoon) DF teleRiee arora etslaacers arp 
ay SLOMOUUL TOES 7, isan foals kes ania tee wee ae ke 1.06 
Per Hour StOnemasons Sie cag Chee ane a eiahod Coen yi anaes 1.06 : 
‘ fetpentors: And “jyommers. 6.) h dole. ea $291 ce Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering Stes 
y ReGen DISHES OS, viel Mek ore eid ks ek a .70 TRODUAL) Se iaaieic eeure See bas Ce ae nts ES 66 eae 
- Cement and concrete mixer operators, gas or ee ae eh 
se eon i Oe Paes +3 Construction of a float, Refuge Cove, — * ) 
Divers (Full day’s pay to be allowed whether Holonds, islet BCs. Name “0b conta a 
-employed full or part time)...........0c00. 14.48* The Vancouver Pile Driving and Contracting S 
Divers’ tenders (Full day’s pay to be allowed Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
OM ane employed full or part time)........ gue contract, May 18, 1946. Amount of contract, ; 
PAS EIU et IATLCLS Wh iain jac feos: sate aw e.o ete e: hovers eilintalls cepa erate tae i s : 1 
Electricians—inside WADCIM CN) Sean eaten tees 81 unit prices—app roximately $4,994.70. A fair i 
‘Engineers, crane—steam, gas, elec. ............ 85 wages schedule was included in the contract 
ENC oe RN aera SR ON OMB  ti te eee 51 as follows:— pis 
2+ Motor truck. drivers ........... ASTRA R RC Ak, 55 Per Hour 2a3 
- Meotor truck driver “and ‘truck ............60.; 1.55 ; ies 
PUR MAMNTS OPUS 6040 3a. 0. seca vcsss coll edoe ce: 70 Wilart ea dock Dull Geen pics: sndistn aneta ts $b. 10 ieee 
* © Pile driver and derrick foreman.............. 1.00 Daboprerss) Siti u pan os os 05% a ink wie tvel as gether ay ote <a BO ae 
_ Pile driver and derrick engineers.............. 90 Carpenters Ore LaPorte ip BEE INCE ER Sees MRT aL oe renee a 1.10 i ay 
- Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting Pile). driver’ and derrick foreman; i055. .ivgse0 1cOe aie 
abd mianalling) ~ 3k... Sioeu sk. 65 Pile driver and derrick BRE | Fpl ee eae at 1.224 
Pile driver and derrick labourers... secs oh bax “5B Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting, ayer 
ena ; signalling), ....-.+.6.. aie Seis aibimeeie sts tive o wlars's ie ba LO hemes 
UN peppered Pile driver and derrick bridgemen........ ee ek zon? 
*Per day. Pile driver and derrick boommen............ 1.10 Kate 
a ; 3 oy 







































: oe ects of ferry terminal wharves - 
ferry crossing of Winnipeg River, St. George, 


pave Name of contractor, Mountain Road 
Builders, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, May 28, 1946. Amount of- contract, 


unit prices—approximately $12,237.50. A fair 


8 wages schedule was included in the contract. 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Engineers, crane—steam, gas., elec. .......... $ .90 
DieAMsShOVelseNGINECESI sew see eos ewh el bees eee .90 
Dede SHOVEles MT CICTIC 2s charooses s/s ysis ages eae ls .60 
beam ehOvel: sO UeTS Herc ies eras aw de cucdiets nists preset .55 
EC SOVeLA“OPETA LOTS PASS Wii's ees sie cae eis’ sialelsiaie 6 stele 90 
Pile driver and derrick foreman............ Raarein os WAU, 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.............. 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting, 
SKOTIANL IIR el eal gies Cem amie eee OR ctu eS 68 
Pile driver and derrick firemen .:........ ARy cee At) 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ............ .63 
Labourers—skilled  ..........eceeceeeees a ane Yes 
<LaDOUTETS—COMMON 0.0 6c0scsececncus © nega Kes .53 
lack smitharucetac We ots Reece oe eels 5 dee Oe Bio 
Blacksmiths’ helpers ...... Bete tM claier heme Malai uae 57S 
Hey PUELCIPULITHIETS ty ewe heard aero o's ee Wine See hare ae .55 
BONY CHT OID Es Sew Uiioea ees seike eo oiore lb abe aie Si eturares .63 
POTIONS cits Getccs e Ma aie eee cath ook R GEE ah OURO 00 
_ Driver, horse and cart or sleigh.............. 70 
Driver, team and wagon or sleigh............ 95 
MOLOr struck sGTiViers tsa stae cock bl anne ane e .60 
Motorboat. Operators as cues io ances woes cece . 60 
Compressor operators—gas. or bee orev teste -00 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and by the use of the axe, adze, ete., 


/eutting and fitting timber)... ...00 605560. 5. .65 
_ Divers (Full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
semploved: full: or part time)iyi.. aie sieve es 14.48* 
Divers’ tenders (Ful day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time)........ 5.48* 
SUAS Wed ON OTe SELES no par taps par ORR a PR oA 48 


Construction of a Diversional Occupational 
Building, Health and Occupational Centre, 


< London, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. 


McKay-Cocker Construction Limited, London, 


Ont. Date of contract, May 21, 1946. Amount 
of contract, $29,283 and unit prices. A fair 


wages schedule was included in the contract 


i as follows :— 


Per Hour 
Asbestos insulation workers ..............ee $ .80 
Carpenters and joiners .............. “etal S00 
OME G iM SHOTS mee ocak ioc. s sno chase Se Na rons «cs ere .70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
RSOPOAIIE 5 ss:0'c Bea meee SMa tee aes Aoi, le RC era rata a sto 
ee PAROLE CC cs ie Pl eo, ae. Sones 65, 
Compressor operatiors—gas. or elec. .......... 60 
Bee TAN) De NTOT On ce sie race sic aso ch Ge SSoomnta oes ote Ge ens 60 
ERGY CUO M ee ok She ar a cies ee a eS oe 51 
Driver, horse and part Sat se aS a ER ON .65 
oa -ADriver, team and “wegon.-. 3s 2...52..chekee ces .90 
_ Electricians—inside wiremen ...............0:% 1.10 
OULD eeteoe Partials apeine Ooo be Fok Ras no cess OL 
- Lathers—wood ....... Ruan Woncta are scta: Sin eves. tose gba ole vs 75 
IVC Otte Grivel WOTIVELS <5 ..c 0 siete s Sobel e ek eee és 505 
Motor truck driver and truck ................ 1.55 
Ornamental iron workers .......... rie ate te 
Haimbers ANG. Slaziens. cd sicciiewe veeleres doa Aste diate .70 


Plumbers and steamfitters,....... cc... cece sees .96 





 *Per day. 


939 


5 Per Hour 
ee hodmen=-reintorCed, Steel is. cence teas SOs hemes ‘$ 60 
Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos) ........... oe OO 
Sheetvmetal: workers ccc ./iss sees ce eek ee eke S80 
PerrazZo; layers) 2. Giese c PRT TH ACR eT .96 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers Saiaiele ote date RES ato 
Wd Chimenn 552 ies'c as aid ciate aio AS at Sa Rie lew eS wee 646 


DEPARTMENT OF RECONSTRUCTION AND SUPPLY 


Construction of a Health and Occupational 
Centre, Sunnybrook Farm, Toronto, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The L. C. Scott Con- 
struction Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, April 29, 1946. Amount of 
contract, $692,500. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Blacksmibhis:: Seat ee ees exer naam Seinen seat ioe 
Blacksmiths*: lrelpers icon is Mca ape hae ee ake Se 71 
Brick and hollow tile “layers ........... ie lees 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and tempering mortar) ........... iio antes 71 
Carpenters; and’) JOMMrS!-sismels aes nae ee ieee 1.11 
Cement finishers ices aeisicgtie site ues eee noes noo 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—steam, 

PASS GOL. MELEGLTIG Larrys wre anctereraehar faa omar 1.00 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec. .......... 1.00 
nD po hid = yc Wei eRe Sipe weeny imietrsrees ThpspeAUh iS Torre ico 62 
Driver, team ane WAROniy Us ees ee teaver 1,12 
Druk runners 6 sy sk oe sme ae eee .72 
Electricians—inside wiremen ..............+00- 1.21 
Engineers operating, steam ............0ce0: 1.04 
Engineers on steel erection ............. Sis eek 05 
Engineers, crane—steam, gas, elec. ...........- 1.20 — 
Enginemen, stationary 2a. sauien sec oneness eu tete 
Hoist operators—tower—gas. or elec. ........ 1.00 
TGADOUTETS fe Ale sete ain ah oie ete otele a maaurelate aise teeta lates 0 Om | 
Motor ‘truck “drimerse Wi.is. erc nics ee Ser ty ane 62 
Motor truck drivers and truck....... Broa 2.00 
Ormamental/*inon |? workers! .viteh siete tetas orators scamecen 
Painters=“Spray er wks os cal wascle ee plait rs So areas 1.02 
Painters and glazierS ........0+. Moe cree ue Ore .97 
Plasterers sc Gee as eae, Mine's alatele preva nie eas coat em aE 1.21 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering _ 

Mig terial VASA wake metals melsomelen etme eens 16 
Plumbers” and’steam#fitters 025 veces vacusueaien® 1.21 
Riggers—ceneral os wees ein oe wee wine taetele Sir Re 16 
Rodmen—reinforced *steél 4.5... .8%. nesses > stl 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.. 86 
Roofers: -slrest*= metals 285 cece ae we ses aatcteriesene otAS. 
Sheet~ metal’ worlsers 7 Sioa enins ween aes 1.18 
Shinglers—wood, asbestos ...........ceeeseesees Es 
Steam: shovel: ‘engineers @ 060... Sacies > secs ees 1.30 
Steam) ‘shovel> firemen: Fos i sous cece aero ses (Hh 
Steam’ “shovel oilers: His.3 2 eet ecannmuse er 72 
Shovel: operatora—cas: sccc3 octet eas ee ae oe 1.30 
Structural steel workers......... Sass. Gare tes 1.07 
Watch inaetat, i cain alavecte esa eis ovasans santovalansteliot eine wcenaarees 57 
Welders and burners on steel erection....... 1.06 


Repairs to Spare Parts building, Willow 
Park, Halifax, NS. Name of contractor, - 
Fundy Construction Company, Limited, Hali- 
fax, NS. Date of contract, April 25, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $15,241. <A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers ...... Ries ceege $1.15 © 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
ands tempering omortanr) pence ee .60 
Carpenters and joimers ............-.-. Maire -95 














fa AO ine a eee _ THE LABOUR GAZETTE © 
st : ° : i x 
| x Per Hour 
SERCH UMTS CLS vc Mei Ro fim cin heed Cues sisal si aumae $ .75 Driver, team and wagon....,......00+. mare a 9s 
en Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas. DrnllVrunners Besse oe wile ce Uke eee eee Near a .70 
: CP LOLOO oreo Suite ee cies tic Detose Seats rotate Meuieie .70 Enginemen, stationary ........... A ren nee Sa), .70 
PMA CTR cS sam vives see eee anes aes .50 Labourere ravens wes cen ety eps iv Sad aee ene -60 
HD URGELS ey LORI MAIC WE LOM c cielaeysavote ttre aiecere a8 .85 Motor truck dren PRE R TOOT Thee Beare Cae .65 
Hlectricians (inside wiremen) .............. 1.06 Motor truck driver and truck ........... Sie LOO 
NEO OMTOLS acne Nhe heal Rola cle si atuatenle’s cog Meee’ .50 Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .......... 76 
WAGERS ——IMebAL eioasdares Beles be oe Re IS NEM 70 ~ Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers............ -76 
Hoe Pers WOO CMe See ss ed wagtesaters ohcrs bate cyeladeahals cists 65 Plumbers and steamfitters..... AEN A eceaecnmelentil 
AVNOLORSETUCK  CTIVETS 165 Focsiesc ecee ole o's Begs .55 Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
- Motor truck driver and truck........ Ne 1.55 assigned to help tradesmen) .............. 66 
AMP EUS) ACSOTAY, ice alerciace ne close oie nivale wielaleidrola ares’ 91 Road grader operators— 
Pea TMbeTS SAN Ca OLAZECTS us: cieice ote ei oie, cjaisinie's «oles ee 81 THOrsedraway ccs woe wore ete ot ces eecees : 65 
BRS BEETS eet iaes Sats eicieie’ aibvalete Gi ccese 6 Limualereler eisie'e's «6 95 Including’ team sso. te. ci eee Rots ons Meth ileae 95 | 
Plasterers’ helpers (ciiking and tempering OTe ahi i AR UR Sg Hor rg Mio hy aC ot Aa ada) ‘ .85 
ee MATEADEITE EM ie et nce sical steue shone e's LA atin Rar ennelat .60 Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ...... .95 
gt Reels COCNCED! hs vhs Sie oh ony cece saacecees .60 Sheet’ «metal! workers iss... as. s sa ae sn Soave ee .96 
ee Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp. .... 60 Tractor operators—Letournau ................ 95 
PPGGLErA eos Oeby, TMCLAL es is ss e's cre's ele ole sissies ; 85 Tractor operators—Small ..............e0e0e- 80 
SCE gaMetale WOLKETS ©. osc dsee's see eve ssacns ate 85 Per week 
Shinglers (wood; asbestos) .............cce0- 95 Watchmen musavon ose oets Bos See ae 25.00 
POV CLNATONI euaarais aie avers vic. +s a's sie S bieit eotenareter ere tiore 45 “Per Hour 
ERLE, Welders and burners—acetylene or electric.....  .95 
Installation of compressed air line, H.M.C. 


Dockyard, Halifax, NS. Name of contractor, 
Canadian Comstock Company, Limited, Hali- 
fax, N.S. Date of contract, May 21, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $9,667. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


5 follows :— 


Per Hour 
AIDEN CETS WANG - JOMEYS «55. cue dues ode csases sc Aoi: wes 
MOTION TPT SIVETS oie ts a s.5'0 oikie alec ose ies gievaleisieve Ay) 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas. 

DUPEC CMe cp setts Piste ALS, Baia glaipcotute che's rate ie 70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ...... 70: 
Dragline operators, steam or gas...... er efetutate 1.10 
EAC NG SE TEMEN. koe... scare kaise asiee selec wie ME nietatae .65 
WDEAPTATIOBOLLOCTS Gita cies cis d oie isle « eiereieels 068 0% ae .60 

MMO IVIL Noe ate Wie is dig Cas Gm aidis-siele's' ele orouaie fovele oo 0.8 8's 50 

Driver, team and wagon ....... ays Ld aaa wisererey -83 

MOA PREETI TOPS Nee ess Ger die, isi gns ie 8's @ 3 stein Sievele austere -60: 

Electricians (inside Seen) sae igi sierelerecaters 1.06 

Enginemen, stationary ........ Laeere tel aisles -60 

PUNE OUICOLS jase cceeigie wieieye iieie's's oe elele 6 NaS ACH ORONO OE 50 

ei Motor truck drivers ....... oan esinabes sisis'e a's 55 

Ot Motor truck driver and truck ....... LAr nc ie een B 

Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .......... ze .60 

ie Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers..........0 .60 
Phambers “and: steamfitters . .. o.. 206 kecce cc's 1.023 

Sheet metal workers ............ eisiave eat oveteratees -85 

WVRI TINCT cc) Gis cos erated ons'e, cb 6 10.6.8 aig 0'e'sieye ais istg ake 45 

Welders and burners—acetylene or W clectrie echele .85 


Installation of sub-surface drainage 





and Company, Calgary, Alta. Date 


~ = in the contract as follows:— 
% . : 
ae Carpenters” and - jOiners......oc.cscecsccccces 
Cement finishers ........ Pen E1e ae ouaiecra eieiecore 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 

is JSTUEENOO: CAO cee A Ss SUR peli ae ea 
eG rein ARs OT CLEC. 60... sss eee ees SOHO OOSES 
-. Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ...... 
Dragline operators, steam or gas ......... 
Dragline firemen ............... mheieisiaomariee ees 
_ Dragline oilers ....... igs nisls mialeinip'pis visi «'n 6 eign Can 
PUT IVODS GE cere ies os Se wie dd o's bois’ Sr sls eit siet ae 








system 


_ for Parade Grounds, Currie Barracks, Calgary, 
Alta. Name of contractor, Dutton Brothers 


of con- 


tract, May 21, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$8,098.40. A fair wages schedule was included 


Per Hour 


$1.03 
1.03 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Construction of a radio staff dwelling, Cow- 
ley, Alta. Name of contractor, Mr. W. F. 
Harvey, Bellevue, Alta. Date of contract, 
March 30, 1946. Amount of contract, $10,- 
735.60. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .......... Laer a $1326, 
Mortar: mixers. cvecesic cies nhe Lom eels selon wniers 71 
Carpenters and joiners........... Soe bases 1.01 
OMEN t A BISHOLS\ iso whe lewis stelnve alee ete aeons el 1.01 
Cement and concrete mixer pperniore sean -,80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas 
OT CLC CELTIC 2s Gros ache eens wae cence LAR Nccors .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or ‘electric)..... .70 
Drivers: (teamsters) sve. sceseak acer eee arora ts .60 
Drilserunners pono eee ee  Esapeyahaswveser a erovenensts .70 | 
Electricians (inside wiremen) IN tee re 1.06 
HMineman< stationary ipaqes tees suerte eee e ace ie 210: 
Labouners (iiice. seek ah ct cliek etre olan tine SEARS wean .59 
Linoleum) ‘layers, 25 i sscieieise ese siecsiatete tere ats .80 
Motor truck drivers) Svesse.. eee es Ses pm an 60 
Painters S(Spray). eee w sd cles seer genioteswereeleeuNe 1.00 
Painters and glaziers........ aye chahevate lalewuhe meters -90 
PIP CHEERS A aaas = cee eitoiewic teh sie als Aawc Rae 76 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .......... .76 
Plumbers and steamfitters............. arate 1.11 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers.......... 71 
Road grader operators—gas—graderman.... 85 
Road grader operators—gas—motor patrol.. .95 
Road roller operatiors—steam or gas ........ 95 
Shinglers, wood, asbestos .............. ass 1.01. 
Sheet metal workers .......... a ARORe Sines 96 
Steam shovel engineers ......... Feewtb p eisiee te 1.173 
Steam shovel cranemen ..........cecececesces 1.17} 
Steam shovel oilers ........c..00. dossin YS ae ccaee 1 
Shovel operators (gas) .......... PSE a ae 1.173 
. Per week 
Watchmen ...... a eal ction testes wr UB eaebie Me we 25.00 
Per Hour 
Waxers and polishers ..............-002- so hea i 61 


Construction of a bridge, Snag airport, 


Snag, Y.T. Name of contractors,, British 
Yukon Navigation Company, Limited, White- 
horse, Y.T. Date of contract, April 9, 1946. 






‘ me 















































i ce aR Mis ia oie aie 
5 _ > . wy kina . 
; ces Sey, ae, ais sig dae BY Pe r bras : As i has) —< ; , 
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ty, 


we ‘Amount of contract, $32,000. A fair wages contract, $10,629. A fair wages schedule was : 
schedule was included in the contract as was included in the contract as follows:— 


| follows :— Per Hour 
Cag nekS > Per Hour Carpenters and joiners............... evinced $ .95 
UCIT Ps oR Miociaicls DR woh Mee ka oe Peon ties ey EN eee: = Cement finishers 1.2.5 ons « «sie © Gsitaitaater ase siamrts 75 
FP Blaeksmiyths = v6.54 s-08.c0e COMO agers Galt 1.20 Cement and concrete mixer operators: steam, — 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 9.05 .es..<ecnceccssvevsese 099 gas. or elec. ...3s..% By pee eee a ters ee oe eae 
Carpenters and joiners ............- ijt ents eet e%) MIDTIVELS a) iScwediek oe ionos arbi eae ile Ne kiehareee en Ob, atone -50 
Compressor operators ......... PI Ne Srih © a Sem Driver,.. horse and! cartes. ss vesen vee ap i, sais. Oo 
Dragline operators .......seeeeeeees pitas, aie BE. Driver, team and wagon ........... wie PES, 
Po PAgliNe, - NPONIet ti... «cae eects eee he TE SE ae Engineers, operating, steam .........,.+.-.-+% -90 
Dragline oilers .............0- LY SM eea ide nate oe Firemen, stationary ......... Sela Ub whe reieret pete tees -60 
Drivers (teamsters) ..... Spl Eichten sae Sieh OE Labourers Uta ocean ee dels coe can eain ome cata 50 
EYEE TUDMETS 1/5. .4c's. odes ec oats Fe oe ere EU aang Motor truck drivers.........0.ceeceeeesseeeees -55 
Engineers, operating, steam— ~ Motor truck driver and truck....... BP A ge 1:55 
Sinele. or doublesdrum® %..i.00.4..5.00ces%eo 1.15 POw Germany = syakcicihe eae tae giecaluelh he iota eater 65 
Three or more drums ...... se share Oe a Bin Maa ae 4 Steam shovel engineers 2... 2.cc.ccceceseeeees . 1,10 
Firemen, stationary ..... SEY Ne a HSE Oy Piet ri a5 Steam shovel. fireman 2.02.0. ...ccesseens = och gt ee 
Labourers ..... UP aie ws Pp so pe pete ae TAL ARS Steam ' ‘shovel . oilers: Wid... ae noes eeepc 60 
PANDRUERIStS Ao 6. si ats cos so Saee ees oa cetiee wack RO Tractor operators— 
Machinists’ helpers ...... SO ay eee ee sa a) 995 Letourneau, etc. ...... pid acta sale Samsdaranie ees -85 
Motor truck drivers (under 5 tons)..........  .95 SIAALE cate cls oles’ d'e cia’e n'c Sacelnia eh Um Bia a's daeaben ee 70 
Motor truck drivers. (5 tons and over)...... 1.00 Compressor operators—gas. or elec. .......... .70 
Pile driver and derrick engineers............ 1.35 Weatehimmam ie occ Vo cae Beue ss soitie ¢ alcae ot ee teoneaetat ete 45 
Pile driver and derrick foreman............ 1.40 ee a REE 
Pile driver and derrick men...............05- 1.15 The following contracts contain the General 
Pile driver and derrick FTEMIEN AS. Sarees we -90 Fair Wages Clause providing for the obser- : 
ae driver and derrick labourers........... Prameantey 65 vance of current or fair and reasonable rates 
"aK Is) 0 OV) | ine BAe Pe EPROM cert rotate tana s tee 1.00: 
Riggers—general ........- SW heelys Bae Misiones eralhe, ore ees - 1200 of wages and hours of labour, and also 
Road grader operators—motor patrol........ 1.20 empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
Road roller operators—gas. .....ss.seeee- Fie Let any dispute which may arise thereon. 
Steam ‘shovel engineers .............c0.ec000- 1.35 
Steam shovel firemen we bibl 6 gerebhe se Sea e hime sie ace .95 DEPARTM ENT OF FISHERIES 
Steam shovel oilers .........e0. Atel Gravel ears sists aera -95 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing Overhauling of Fisheries Patrol Vessel 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., Nitinat. Name of contractor, Victoria Machin- 
cutting and fitting timber):...............- 1.00 ' i : : 
ee Y oteratones. ery Depot Company, Limited, Victoria, B.C. 
ee ee ge es ok ee Leche 1.00 Date of contract, May 31, 1945. Amount of 
NECLOUITICA IMS CLOs~) Clociaeicitelis side cps Seneouweaias 1.20 contract, $6,530. 
Watchmen ......... Mecham Altes che aalaloeticehene gone SYA ps DEPARTMENT oF RECONSTRUCTION AND Supply 
*Per week. Construction of outside cable distributing 


camp and the installation of telephone equip- 
Installation of field lighting, Dartmouth, ment, Valcartier Camp, P.Q. Name of con- 
NS. Name of contractors, Municipal Spray- tractors, The Bell Telephone Company of 
ing and Contracting Limited, Halifax, NS. Canada, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, May 
Date of contract, May 2, 1946. Amount of 28, 1946. Amount of contract, $13,750. 
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Hee following types of projects are now 

; carried on under Canadian Vocational 

Traiming by the Dominion Department of 

Labour in co-operation with the Provincial 
. Governments: ~ 

~~~ (1) The vocational and pre-matriculation 

training of discharged members of the 

Forces. 

) Training of apprentices. 

(3) Retraining of workers released from 
- employment. 

(4) Training of foremen and supervisors. 

(5) Training of young people and _assist- 

ance to students. 

Dominion financial assistance to the 

provinces for vocational schools. 


STi nial 


(2). 


(6) 


Cumulative Enrolment 


From its inception up to May 31, 1946, the 
gross enrolment in all types of projects has 
_ been 506,420 made up as follows: 
- Discharged Members of the Forces .. 
Industrial Supervisors and 
Foremen Training 


70,374 


120,709 


There have been no further classes for War 

Industry or Service Tradesmen since the previ- 

ous report—therefore, the balance of 315,337 
comes under those projects. 


Training of Discharged Members of the Forces 


The number of new trainees enrolled during 

the month in all categories of training (5,499 

_ Men and 508 women) was substantially less 
_ than corresponding number enrolled during 

- month of April. 

‘The total number under training at the end 

of May was 38,333—(35,546 men and 2,787 
women) with a breakdown as listed below:— 


Pe Men Women 
Training in C.V.T. Schools ... 12,222 979 
_ Training in Private Schools .. 3,531 1,343 
ep saraming im Industry .....:.. 9212 148 
_ Training in Pre-Matriculation . 9,785 314 

Training in Correspondence 796 3 
_ During the month a substantial number of 
new classes and courses were opened ‘in various 
_ regions. These classes were not only to in- 
crease capacities but also to initiate new types 
of training as requested by the veterans. As 
__ formerly reported, the item of necessary equip- 
_ ment for adequate and thorough training still 
- presents a problem. It is felt, however, that 
recent regional surveys on capacities and 
- equipment will suggest some solution in re- 
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distribution which may relieve the situation 
to a degree. . : ear 
Recent regional surveys made on facilities — 
in types of training indicate that training is 
now available for approximately 127 different 
occupations in 70 C.V.T. Schools. In addition 
to these centres, use is made of over 40 pro- 
vincial and municipal schools. However, in 
spite of every effort being made to meet 
anticipated training demands as estimated, | 
there has been an accumulated backlog of 
approximately 5,500 as reported on month 
ending May, 1946. Of this total, Motor 
Mechanics, Barbering and Hairdressing, 
Horology and Jewellery Repairing, made up a 
total of over 1,300 alone. " 
Active co-operation with National Employ- | 
ment Service has been maintained in connec- 
tion with training veterans on the job in 
industry. The total industry at the end of 
May was 9,360 (Men 9,212—Women 148). 
~This figure represents a gain of approximately 
1,000 over those in training at end of April. 
Indications are that there is a general “flat- 
tening out” of the peak in the demand of : 
veterans for training. Seasonal employment 
probably an important factor at this time. 


Training Apprentices 


There has been in increase of 575 over April 
report in the number of veterans enrolled in 
Industry in the Building end Construction 
trades, as indicated by the total of 2,947. How- 
ever, the veterans registered for training in the 
Building and Construction trades in C.V.T. — 
Schools shows a total of 3,814 or a decrease of 
372 over the April report. An earlier submis- 
sion by National Joint Conference Board of 
Building and Construction Industry, shows a 
lack of balance between enrolments and antici- 
pated requirements. There still is in general a 
shortage of veterans enrolling as plasterers, 
painters, carpenters and an excess enrolment — 
for electricians, plumbers, sheet metal workers. 
Moreover, the backlog of over 1,000 of those 
waiting training in these designated trades 
does not change the picture to any degree. 


Training of Ex-Service Women 


There were at the month ending May 1946, 
approximately 6,200 women still in the Ser- ~ 
vices. This figure indicates that approximately 
39,108 of the service girls are now veterans. 
There have been 4,741 of these enrolled under 
the C.V.T. program since April 1, 1945, to 
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Si a From 
fs April 1/46 
Pee L to 
“May 31/46 
Dominion Summary 
PMC eye e ie rua a Soe head, Late ce te Ais Ba ahs! s Orasintevay eisete Sie 10, 455 
Wire ROT Hemet thy et, Lae ince SU esa, 5 eric Ritahatein oiarale aren edeese ci 8 a) 176 


CANADIAN VOCATIONAL ’ ‘TRAINING | 


Enrolled 


_in May 


NvuMBERS IN TRAINING 


At End 
of May 


9,212 
148 


Com- 
PLETIONS 


From 
wire 1/46 


te 31 /46 


609 
7 





TABLEN. _ REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED. “MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
TRAINING ON THE JOB IN INDUSTRY APRIL 1, 1946 TO MAY 31, 1946 


- Witr- 


DRAWALS — 


From 


Ago: 1/46 


ie 31/46 


PM Galea anes cay ce asin oo eat ntes g akole auntie wisi> mises mieleiatoce aunt. ray * 10,631 


9,360 


616 
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; TABLE 2 ae eee EEE TION TRAINING IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND PRE- MATRIC ULATION : 
is CLASSES APRIL 1, 1946 TO MAY 31, 1946 i is feiss 
oes 
% ; : NUMBERS IN TRAINING Com- WirTH- 
PLETIONS DRAWALS 
— From » From From 
April 1/46 | Enrolled April 1/46 | April 1/46 
to in May to to 
May 31/46 May 31/46 | May 31/46 
Dominion Summary ' 
Correspondence 4 [ Menac 2s. sc cps ec be ce bass Seb ewewemes ana 831 79 24 
WWOMROT eee ee sie sh ae ce maa scan: ah ate art aN OT bao cd SRR cl US rahe Ieee GY Uae pee 0 
ELEN UTE EWG 10) ANT BIOY SV A ea a eR 12, 822 1,736 800 
WOMENS Ses ce so ees eee Tela nte ay ata eats 384 75 35 
PAS GaN se le Ee ar ae Ue 14,040 1,890 859 a 
‘ Prince Edward Island 
‘Correspondence Sy He) ce eh A ee aD On, ase SR ESA ACA ane Me Cate Die DEs) ven th ti Ochs ne eae 1 nites Sa Soy en 
} AU CGS ST Chao aN ea San Ri SIG ee ts RLS ce ae FOS less Atm] BONE eon ata PanceNrs Iie etme cbt aie Pil 60 Ne Ne a 
Pree Na URCUIAGION | MCI e : ers e sive oiaie ey hheciwe seksi elo sleek wher olia.e 98 3 4 
NV OTMVET aes os Se ersico ate ae ie OE A EEL NCL ead d EOS Pe cara Hine har A Ces niin OP Ei Ay AUeke ml oad Led Ian 
EDOUAE ones For se ete is Sen Wi 2 ae Reanane ae ae 105 5 4 
Nova Scotia f 
Correspondence PNTE Ty Soret re ee ee Ye Re ee et 14 ea (oar ican ied ©: hc a een Joa | We RE Taber = 
e VOTH ET 0 ae a scree Teale Mare avo cg 808 gaping Tahara w ato ab aon Seren TR nA aT Ta IMG iy ENTE ot Patan rates Le eK 
Pre-Matriculation {Men............. Fe an Se Rea 261 100 12 
LSI SON nn eR NA OE ie eyo WTA re Wiel ERY ume ih gAN (seeks rth Sela cs UMM Leg a ee 1 
NCE eae prt Ret Soak Ma wn Nememua ry ey Guat cian 4 fe (13 
EF leluthaie lac uw itl aca uud ide ho ABODE oP, 9 OA. ene et Reais 2G Se me 22 
gk HE ais a SAO ye cc LT aR 22 
ap Aan is tea eae ete ce asada WRT e Ugtici ng on Mul SP ERN oc Coby : 5 
umenronponenioe: © (Men cll. ices sens Cee can Ss he ki 
Wepre Mairieulation (Men). 2.<...... 2.06. 15552 (ees iV eee oh Ws 6 oa RRM te Near 133 
Be cornea cai, Lis Ay, Mid Nes 36 7 7 
jes Ts SS RA Dapsies erat el ge eae Po a RA ne ae 144 p 
Mie Rarer tetas ser Slorch stds efctayeiclarate.cecesshe echo ce| oak ae REO | Cmte ee tale ee steer alt MASSIRA Medi e eesti] Mena pea ec Ras 
(AE OG ERE Mig in alee ain ears | Rie at cs Cag tbp yes ged eetrere hes a 
Soe S ats Sane cragh ea Geeta rela taee ty ati vpateal cles Seeeae| Mice nee oT TOIL | oanerine Se read sl bein Dy Sepa | Men st alee tain 2 
A chen ish evSar te ear eRe eRe AMMEN RDU Pewee Pak naa Le 33 













































“CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 945, 
3 TABLE 3.—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN SCHOOLS APRIL 1, 1946 TO MAY 31, 1946 
f s Com- 
; PiaceD | PLETED 
NuMBERS IN TRAINING IN BUT NOT WitH- 
Emptoy- | Reportep | DRAWALS._ 
penellee MENT PLacep ; 
From From From From 
April 1/46 | Enrolled At End April 1/46 | April 1/46 | April 1/46 
to in of to to to 
May 31/46 May May May 31/46 | May 31/46 | May 31/46 
Dominion Summary 
IVR ery ete ace eats cs isiey bac ele Paes! xg eHere Se IEG ge 21220 2,021 LowKod 2,700 522 2,275 
WAOATV OT RAR parts rence c MIN a ace bles wiSaie hie el Sins Sieve 2,718 400 2,322 185 2 196 
ART UET Eocene ee We re 23,943 . 2,421 18,075 2,885 548 2,471 
Prince Edward Island 
NRG Re re rapt eur aes mcrctin te oa aslo Se eie ae 73 5 52 |S A Le ate ay eck 10 
WYO TUCT ice eae el. ate ore Solon ora tiochi vie hac Miele oa elacle 9 1 7 1 | Wad aire aes 
a8 ——_ | Sf ee 
BOCA orn eat ree Sheil onit ate nen: 82 6 58 12 1 
Nova Scotia 
RON eee eese er ie Geers uyd aie ha ieetnci savas 921 158 718 147 1 
WMOTITOR Gem ae aale ain sine a Miers Sie ele oie ce wrens 84 if Varden WOR A ne Tera Pe eae NGS, 
PESO Gal eee eieee ie tas rclaiar a eshe cere tre alae astas ks 1,005 159 495 149 1 
New Brunswick 
EA PSY ba et Al 29 SR oS A A 986 103 782 39 47 
PV OIA OI eter patois Saree cored cli y uch atovsawhe taahannsye aka he « 89 Ze 83 1 2 
TAS FY ES i ee itis EN ACA A gl 1,075 125 865 40 49 
Quebec ; 
Bl orrrcen wach tae se eee deol ie cas 4,224 345 3,398 236 18 
WVGTINED eaetr os tis ls arenas stile Pee Musee catia tent 421 49 355 39 1 
LETTER fo GR (se ap lg Snag A A 4,645 394 3,753 275 19 
Ontario 
MEER e a ase create hatin eee deste ae Slee 8,981 713 7,070 1,063 252 
BVMONIM CT Me tercrs clench at say ee w Mise wee Pele a ee le 944 140 814 50 14 
RCL TET Ripert alec rite Re is agi a UR, ke RN 9,925 853 7,884 1,113 266 
Manitoba 
MUNI I CS, 0 a eR pa Mfc aman oe 1, 963 172 1, 147 443 99 
WOT OTe lore iene Bele Siem aiie ee eee ON ence eee 82 46 228 21 3 
Total....... Sasha! ptcha ancl sis sc-ain toe Glolacsehe:alotp saat olen: 2,245 218 1,375 464 102 
Saskatchewan 
BG er Onna ee ier heh euee. ont Hume 1,084 161 635 211 5. 
MANV.OUNET aes a eo Notes odin so me eee RE 200 25 166 PAN ire ease ae 
J) 8 3 Be Osa a a eile Renee eta Wok Ran a 1,284 186 801 332 5 
: Alberta 
IVEOT Wyre seer te ee crite a any RI BE | Ra 1,558 140 878 214 62 
WAV OMNLOM ater ee occg Ww cara eee cde kite tras 277 40 231 13 4 
POUR ees 5S aia WE oe a 1,835 . 180 1,109 227 66 
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May 31, 1946, of which 508 were cabelied dur- 
ing the month of May 1946. 
Out of this number, 1,035 women have grad- 


uated and have been placed in employment. 
Another 919 have discontinued training for a 
multiplicity of reasons, personal and circum- 


stantial. This leaves 2,787 women under the 


C.V.T. program on the 31st May, 1946. It 


is noted that approximately 11 per cent of the 
discharged service women have received train- 
ing up to April 1946. However, on a compar- 
ative basis approximately 1,200 women were 
discharged during the past month and 531 
were enrolled under C.V.T. The percentage, 
therefore, for month ending May Is raised. to 
approximately 44. 

Commercial training continues to answer the 
demand of about 46 per cent of our women 
veterans. Hairdressing and dressmaking rating 
as 2nd and 3rd. 

It is interesting to note that courses in 
Practical Nursing are being so well received. 
There were 76 under training at the end of 


May 1946. All provinces have set up or are 
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cota up training ated by the Provinnial ‘ 
Registered Nurses’ Association with the excep- 
There has _ 


not been an employment problem to date for 


tion of Saskatchewan and Quebec. 


the graduates of these classes. However, it is 


anticipated that before long the Department oa 
of Veterans Affairs will declare a policy re ~ 
employment of trained Practical Nurses in > 


their hospitals. 

Home Service Training Centres are the 
scenes of some of the most enthusiastic classes. 
The only criticism is the small enrolments. It 
is hoped that when the Provincial Agreements 
are signed to allow for the training of civilian 
women that these classes may be filled to the 
capacity. Up to date the only classes given in 
these Centres are for brides or potential brides. 


Home Service Training Centres are at Cal- 
gary, Saskatoon, Toronto, Quebec and Monc- | 


ton. 
The C.V.T. Dressmaking and Designing 


Classes had an enrolment at the end of the . 


month of 360. New classes are being opened 
to meet the demand for this type of training. 


Youth Guidance and Placement Council 


A Council for Youth Guidance and Place- 
ment in Ottawa, the first of its kind im Can- 


ada, was formally launched at a meeting held 


at Ottawa University on Monday, January 14, 
1946, following preliminary organization work 
done by the Special Placements Division of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

The Council was designed and brought into 
being for the purpose of co-ordinating the 
activities of educational authorities, organiza- 
tions dealing with young people, and the Local 
Office of the National Employment Service in 
the matter of occupational guidance and place- 
ment in employment. It is anticipated that 


ithe pooling of information available through 
- the schools, the clubs, and the Employment 
~ Service will make possible a better job of 
guidance and placement than where these 
- yarious interested groups work independently 
of each other. 


Mr. B. G. Sullivan, Ontario Regional Super- 
intendent of the National Employment Ser- 
vice, and Mr. Howard Beattie, Director of 
Guidanee for the Province of Gntatio, attended 


the inaugural meeting and in brief speeches — 
heartily endorsed the program of activity out- 


lined by the Council. 
' The President elected at the meeting, Mr. 


~ Charles Hulse, Chairman of the Ottawa Public 


School Board, was installed by Mr. H. C. 
Hudson, who had acted as interim chairman. 


_ Mr. Hulse, in turn, recorded the election of 
- other officers as follows: 


Honorary President, Mr. Louis J. Trottier, 


Chief Commissioner of the Unemployment In- 


surance Commission; First Vice-President, 


Rev. Father Shevenell, Head of Institute of © 


Psychology, University of Ottawa; Second 


Vice-President, Miss Thelma D. Williams, — 


Ottawa Welfare Bureau; Secretary, Major 


A. E. Wood, Youth and Vocational Guidance,. 


National Employment Service; Treasurer, 


Mr. Arnold Fraser, Y.M.C.A. 


Councillors elected were: 

Mr. J. Enns, Ottawa Technical School; Mr. 
A. Haltrecht, Jewish Young People’s League: 
Mr. R. Lachaine, Chairman, 
Committee, Ottawa Separate Schools; Mr. 
Frank Patton, Chairman, Ottawa Collegiate 
Institute Board; Mr. F. D. Whitworth, Do- 


minion Bureau of Statistics; Miss Olive Zeron, 


Y.W.C.A. 

The extent of the local interest is clearly 
indicated by the fact that the following organi- 
zations have become charter members in the 
Council: : 

Ashbury College; Elmwood School for Girls; 


Jewish Young People’s League; Nepean High - 


School Board; Ottawa Boys’ Club; Ottawa 
Boy Scouts Association; Ottawa High School 
Board; Ottawa High School of Commerce 
Board; Ottawa Local Office of the National 
Employment Service; Ottawa Normal School; 


-Ottawa Public School Board; Ottawa Separate 


School Board; Ottawa Welfare Bureau; St. 
Patrick’s College; St. Jean Baptiste Society; 
University of Ottawa; University of Ottawa 
Normal School; Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation ; Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 


Management 














“Standing Committee 


detail the progress of the 





: Proposed Amendments to Unemployment Insurance Act 


Sete Legislation Withdeae “Minister of Labour Explains in House of 
Commons Purposes of Suggested Changes 


ILL L5 entitled, “An Act to Amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940” was 


introduced in the Senate of Canada on May 


16, 1946. It was read a second time and 
debated on May 23. The debate was con- 
tinued on May 27 when it was referred to the 
on Immigration and 
Labour. 

As the Bill involved expenditures of money, 
it was subsequently withdrawn from the Sen- 
ate and introduced in the House of Commons 
as Bill No. 243 on July 3, 1946, by Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour. 


Outline of Proposed Amendments 


Many of the clauses in this amending Bill 
are matters of clarification, re-arrangement, 
and changes in sections dealing with legal 
_proceedings and coverage. which administrative 
experience has shown to be desirable. 

The more substantive clauses include a 
widening of the interpretation of dependent; 
an increase of subsidiary earnings permitted 
from $1.00 to $1.50 per day; the calculation 
of the daily rate of benefit to the nearest 


five cents; requiring the Advisory Committee 


to report in respect of the same period as 
the Commission; making the Employment 
Service more directly responsible to the Min- 
ister; requiring employers to notify the en- 
gaging of employees and persons seeking 
employment to notify the Employment Ser- 
vice; and the transfer of sections of the 
Veterans Rehabilitation Act dealing with un- 
employment insurance to this Act. 


Characteristics of Unemployment Insurance 


‘In speaking to the resolution introducing 
the measure, Mr. Mitchell traced in- some 
Unemployment 
Insurance Act from its inception on July 1, 
1941, to the present time. He declared that 
“the Canadian unemployment insurance 
scheme is based on sound insurance prin- 
ciples, many of which are common to both 
commercial and social insurance’’. 

The first of these principles, the Minister 
stated, was “that there must be a reason- 
able interest in a contingency”. In the case 
of an insured worker the contingency is his 
“contract of service’ which “may fail in its 


completion by a lay-off, by termination in. 
accordance with its terms, or by mutual 
agreement.” , 

The second principle is, he said, “that the 
indemnity, or benefit arising out of the con- 
tingency must be related to, but must not 
exceed, the loss or value of the insurable 
interest”. The benefit may be related to part 
of the loss, Mr. Mitchell stated, “as in some 
forms of automobile insurance, or a cash 
benefit related to but less than earnings, as in 
unemployment insurance”, | 

The third principle cited by the Minister. 
“is that due weight must be given to what 
might be called the moral hazard”. In com- 
mercial insurance this is provided for by the 
selection of risks, but in the wider scope of 
unemployment insurance, proper safeguards 
are required in the public interest. 

“The effect of any social legislation is 
dependent on the extent of the classes of 
persons covered”, Mr. Mitchell said. From 
the beginning in July, 1941 “there was insured 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act almost 
all employment in industry, apart from the 
basic industries of agriculture, fishing, lumber- 
ing and logging, transportation by water and 
AYE eta as well as those excluded by reason 
ofsthe wage ceiling of $2,000”. “The policy 
of the government,’ he asserted, “was to 
widen the scope of the Act as rapidly as 
possible.” 


Early Changes in Regulations 


Administrative experience soon warranted 
certain changes in the regulations. The Min- 
ister pointed out that in 1942, the ceiling had 
been raised in cases of insured workers whose 
income went beyond $2,000 as a result of 
extra wartime earnings. Then too, provision 
had been made for placing veterans of the 


_war as nearly as possible in the same position 


that they would have had under the Act, if 
they had not served in the Armed Forces. 

Specific mention was made to the legis-_ 
lative amendments passed in July, 1948. 
These raised the ceiling from $2,000 to 
$2,400 and the earnings ceiling was removed 


entirely for persons paid by the hour, day, 


They also pro-_ 
of public utility 


week, or on a piece-rate. 
vided for the coverage 
employees. 
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Workers in “Safe Employments” 


Mr. Mitchell referred to the question of 
permanency of employment in its relation to 
coverage under the Act and pointed out that 
“it 1S only by spreading the risk that a sound 
scheme is possible”... “It should be recog- 
nized”, he continued, “that even in employ- 
ments regarded as most stable, unemployment 
is not unknown”. He instanced the experi- 
ence of Britain in the 1920’s. At that time 
British workers in the so-called safe industries 
were permitted to withdraw from under the 
unemployment insurance regulations. The 
- results were unfortunate, both for such workers 
and for the solvency of the British insurance 
fund. 

“Included in the 1943 amendments”, the 
Minister said, “was one giving the Governor in 
Council authority to extend coverage to ex- 
cepted employments on joint recommendation 
of the Commission and the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee”. This pro- 
vision was applied in 1945 when employment 
in transportation by air, and in professional 
nursing (other than employment as a private 
duty nurse, or as a probationer) became in- 
surable. Portions of the lumbering and logging 
industrv have also been included. Employ- 
ment in transportation by water presented 
some difficulties, notably in the coverage of 
deep sea vessels. Reciprocal arrangement with 
Great Britain and the United States will have 
to be completed in these cases. “There is now 
included in the Bill an amendment which 
will make insurable employment in trans- 
portation by water—both inland and deep sea”, 
Mr. Mitchell said. 

He explained in considerable detail the pro- 
cedure used in establishing a claim for bene- 
fit, including the regulations and conditions 
with respect to “suitable employment’. ‘Con- 
cerning the latter feature the Minister stated: 


“Suitable Employment” 


“The Act also states clearly that employment 
1s not to be regarded as suitable if it 1s em- 
ployment in the claimant’s usual occupation 
where the wages are lower or the conditions 
less favourable than those observed by agree- 
ment between employer and employee. Nerther 
as employment suitable in another occupation 
where the wages are lower or the conditions 
less favourable than those he obtained in his 
usual occupation. 

“On the other hand, it is likewise specifically 


provided that after a lapse of a reasonable_ 


interval from the commencement of unem- 
ployment, employment in another occupation 


- is not to be considered unsuitable (in other 


_ words it is suitable) if the wages offered are 
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not isn and the conditions not ess favour- “ 


able than those obtaining in that occupation. © 
“Tt is not possible to consider whether a 





particular offer of employment is suitable in- 
relation to an individual claimant at that time; _ 


what is not suitable to-day may well be suit- 
able a month from to-day. 

“The most careful consideration has been 
given to the guidance afforded imsurance 
officers in adjudicating cases of refusal of em- 
ployment which is apparently suitable, and 
reference has been made to both British and 
American experience in handling this problem. 

“Some of the factors considered by insur- 
ance officers are the difference in the rate of 


wages between the usual occupation and the _ 


work offered; whether there would be any 


sacrifice of skills in accepting the job offered; 


the length of unemployment; whether there is 
any prospect of the claimant finding work with 
his former employer within a reasonable time, 
or whether there is any possibility of hig find- 
ing work in what is his usual occupation. 
“After an accident, for instance, a man may 
not be able to return to his former work, and 


he must consider a change in occupation im- | 


mediately. Or a man who has reached retire- 
ment age for a given occupation cannot hold 
out for employment of that kind. Similarly, 
there are certain skills which were required 
during the war which have little or no place 
in a peace-time economy. Then there are al- 


ways circumstances peculiar to an individual 


claimant—his family responsibilities, adapta- 
bility, age and so on, which affect his suitability 
for a job. 

“Let me emphasize” Mr. Mitchell said, “that 
in no country has it been found practicable to 
legislate on what is suitable employment, be- 
cause it is one thing one day for one claimant, 
and something else a month or two hence. It 


should always be remembered that if a claim- 


ant is not satisfied with an insurance officer’s 
decision, he has a right of appeal to a Court of 
Referees, composed of representatives of em- 


ployers and employees, and an independent 


chairman. In certain circumstances there is a 
right of appeal to the Umpire. Gradually 
there is being built up from decisions of the 
Umpire a most important and helpful guide to 
the interpretation of various provisions of the 


$ 


Act, which is of great assistance in striving | 


for uniformity of action among those adjudi- 
cating claims’. 
Later on in the debate in the House of 


Commons the Minister made a further state- 


ment with respect to “suitable employment”, 
as follows:— 
In view of the provisions of the act and the 


conditions resulting from the war the commis- 


sion has taken the view that a reasonable inter- . 








‘ lines: 
1. Where claimants 


4 they should be allowed a considerable period to 
_ find work in their own occupation before being 
a required to make a complete change in their 
Bs occupation and sacrifice their training and ex- 
perience. The extent of the change of occupa- 
~ tion involved would have a bearing on the 
_ Interval allowed. For certain specified groups 
- of skilled workers, the commission has 
_ instructed its offices to allow a period of three 
- months before a change of occupation is 
4 

: 





insisted upon, provided that employment in 
- the claimant’s usual occupation has a place in 
_ @ peace-time economy and that he is not barred 
_ from the occupation by reasons of age, physical 
? _ deterioration, et cetera. 





a 4 2. Occupations which have many of the same 
i. characteristics may be segregated into groups. 
_ If employment is not available in the 


-Claimant’s usual occupation he may be offered 
Be employment in another occupation in the 
group in which his usual occupation falls. 
- Because of the similarity of the occupations in 
a this grouping a comparatively short period of 
2 unemployment is a reasonable interval. 

Y 
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3. The extent of the contrast between wages 


¥. 


and conditions of work in the usual occupation 
; and the other occupation has a bearing on the 
period allowed before a change of occupation 
_ Was insisted upon. The commission does not 
require claimants immediately to accept very 
- much lower rates of wages. However, following 
the war period the employment available for 
some of them may use only pre-war skills and 
may be at lower rates of wages than those to 
which they have become accustomed during 
: the war. The period allowed for a change of 
‘occupation which includes a lower rate is 
2 therefore made progressive. For instance, 
2 employment in another occupation at a wage 
ty 
‘ 
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z rate of 5 cents an hour lower is considered 
‘suitable for some claimants after three weeks 
of unemployment, while an occupation paying 
a wage rate of 10 cents an hour lower would 
_be considered suitable only after four weeks of 
peuncmployment, 


{ 


" _ 4, Other factors taken into account by the 
4 _ commission are the number of years the claim- 
~~ ant has been employed in his usual occupation, 
ie ii provided it is a skilled occupation; distance of 

work offered from the claimant’s home; pros- 
E _ pects of work in his own occupation, either in 
z his own district or in another district; domes- 
tic responsibilities of that claimant and adapta- 
_ bility of the claimant, particularly where 
en is in another part of the country. 
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pretation can ae ihe along the felloyaag. 


i have had_ technical 
- training and experience in a skilled occupation 


5. Wola dla from purely war ae ig 
in plants, for example, shell-filling plants, where 
there are few. if any similar skills required in 
peace-time industry, may be offered employ- — 
ment in another occupation with practically — 


no interval allowed. 


6. Persons who have been transferred from 


one part of the country to another to engage | 
in war industry and who choose to return to ; 
the areas in which they formerly resided, may 


reasonably be expected to accept any work 
available in those areas without any interval. 


7. Workers trained in specific war jobs with: 


previous experience in some other occupation 


should be allowed only a short interval before 
being required to accept employment in an 


occupation in which they have had some 
experience. 


Amendments Proposed in Bill 


With regard to the amendments in the 


present Bill, the Minister drew attention to the 
fact that “nearly two-thirds relate to changes 


in references made necessary by a re-arrange- 
ment of some of the sections and by minor 
clarifications of old sections which experience 
has shown as desirable”. 


Of the other changes he drew attention 
particularly to the following: 


“Clause 3 of the Bill permits..coverage of 


persons whose status as employees has given 
rise to some argument; for example, men paid 
on a commission basis may be either employees 
or independent contractors. On the other 
hand, Clause 36 excepts from coverage a 
person who is virtually an employer; for 
example, a man who owns more than half 
the registered stock of a corporation. 


“Clause 6 of the Bill permits repeal of — 


section 23(2) of the Act if the present pro- 
posal in the Bankruptcy Bill on priority of 
claims is approved. 


“Clause 7 is a major re-arrangement of the 
present section in order to set out in a more 
straightforward manner the conditions on which 


benefit will be paid. 


“It also increases the earnings permitted 


from subsidiary employment from $1.00 to 
$1.50 a day; widens the group of dependents 
in respect of whom the increased benefit rate 
may be paid; authorizes benefits to be calcu- 
lated to the nearest five cents, and also permits 
small errors to be cleared from the books of 
the Fund. Clause 7 takes up about one- 
third of the Bill. 


“Clauses 10 and 11, together with part of 


Clause 7, clarify the question of appeals to the 


Umpire. 
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; play a much larger part 
economic life than that connected with unem- 








pee 


| “Part of Clause 14 assures that benefits ob- 


tained by false pretences will not be retained 


‘by the claimant. 
“Clause 16 extends the time in which pro- 
ceedings for an offence may be commenced 


- from three months to twelve months of evi- 


dence of the offence coming to the knowledge 
of the Commission. 

“Part of Clause 18 permits benefit to be paid 
where contributions were not paid due to an 
erroneous decision of an officer of the Com- 
‘mission. 

“Clause 20 grants authority to pay expenses 


which may be incurred if it becomes neces- 


sary to pledge securities held in connection 
with the Fund. 

“Clause 21 makes the date of the report of 
the Advisory Committee the same date as 
that of the Commission. 

“Clause 22 permits gradual extension of 


coverage to lumbering and logging. 


“Clause 23 makes the National Employment 
Service responsible to the Minister and per- 
mits it to carry out additional duties not 
within its formal functions. 

“Clause 24 transfers to the Act sections of 
the Veterans Rehabilitation Act dealmeg-. with 
unemployment insurance, with some enlarge- 


‘ment relating to veterans of allied nations and 


certain merchant seamen. In this connection 
Clause 32 repeals the relative sections of the 
Veterans Rehabilitation Act. 

“Part of Clause 25 continues the require- 
ments that employers report engagement of 
employees and that persons seeking employ- 


ment notify the Employment Service. 


“Clauses 33 and 34 extend coverage to Mer- 
chant Seamen”. 


Responsibility for Employment Service 


Explaining in more detail the principle of 
ministerial responsibility in respect of the 
employment service, Mr. Mitchell said: 

“The efficient administration of the Unem- 


ployment Insurance Act requires an effective 
employment service. 


The problems of war 
made it abundantly clear that a national 


employment service has other important func- 


tions to fulfil. The complexity of post-war 


‘conditions, the conviction that employment 


must be provided for all who want to work 
show that the employment service has still to 
in our national 


ployment. insurance. 
“The National Employment Service should 


and must become a keystone in the carrying 


out of plans of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, the Department of Reconstruction, the 
Department of Transport, the Department of 
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tence dnd the Deviant of None 


Defence in their various activities for recon-_ 
version and re-establishment. 


“There must be the closest possible ee 


arrangement between Departments at the 





ministerial level, and the Minister of Labour 


must have detailed knowledge and control over 
the employment service* so that he can give 


his colleagues the co-operation necessary to — 


carry the reconversion plans to a successful 
conclusion. : 


“Then there are cases where special financial 
or other curative measures are necessary. Such 
cases include employment problems of youth, | 
of older persons who are not pensionable, of 


persons not covered by unemployment insur- 
ance, as well as problems associated with 
apprenticeship, and encouragement of move- 
ments of manpower to agriculture (one of the 


most important responsibilities we face at this — 


time), basic 


possible where the Minister could issue direct 
instructions to the Employment Service”. 


Experience of Other Countries 


With respect to the employment services 


in other countries Mr. Mitchell said: “In 


the administration of the employment ser- 


vice and unemployment insurance, Great 
Britain has divided authority at the top level 


between a Ministry of Labour in charge of 
and a Ministry of National — 
Insurance in charge of unemployment insur-— 


The 


employment, 
ance and other social security benefits. 


*Section 23 of the Amending Bill repeals Section 88 of 
the Act and the following is substituted therefor: 

“88. (1) The Commission shall organize and main- 
tain an employment service for Canada and in respect 


of the administration of that service shall be respon-— 


sible to the Minister. 


(2) It shall be the duty of the Commission in 
organizing and maintaining such employment service, to 
collect information concerning employment for workers 


and workers seeking employment and, to the extent 


the Commission considers it necessary, to make such 
information available at the employment offices, with 
a view to assisting workers td obtain employment for 


industries or domestic service. 
More efficient Dominion-Provincial arrange- 
ments to deal with these matters would be 


which they are fitted and assisting employers to obtain | ie 


workers most suitable to their needs. 

(3) The employment service shall in ition to 
unemployment insurance, perform such duties under 
this Act as may be prescribed by the Commission, 


‘and undertake such other services in the interests of 


workers and employers as the Commission in the 
exercise of its powers may prescribe. 

(4) The Commission shall assume and carry out 
such other duties and responsibilities as the Governor 
in Council, on the recommendation of the Minister, 
may require from time to time and, in respect of 


such other duties and responsibilities, shall be Teen Oy 


sible to the Minister.’’ 
















a 0° ction between. Parliament and | the 
nistrators | GonceMmed Sor ee 


fin? the United States, 
of Labour and the Social Security | Board 





Ae Federal Eailoneat Service, which in 
rm are separated from the State unemploy- 
6 At present, 













of Pegs Their Shin Security De- 
vartment, , which will be responsible for unem- 


service. Re is to follow Ne ew Zealand’s 
lead with a Commonwealth Employment Ser- 
vice directly responsible to the Minister of 


. independently of the Depacnt of Social 


4 Y “Thus the plan proposed for Canada follows 
as trend that experience in other parts of the 






O hale the employment service directly 
responsible to the .Minister of Labour, 






ete i oe 


eee orthy of Pee pene 
‘n ining this to be. the most desirable 


the Daaneal 


_Labour and National Services, and free to act 





firéeted Miboee the e Unemployment Insurance Bas 


Commission. ReGen igs oh 
er should be noted”: ihe: Miniter stated, 
“that sixty per cent of the money voted by 
Parliament for the activities carried out by 


the staff of the Commission is spent for work 


not covered by the Act. ae 
“Tf. this sixty per cent. is a responsibility 












of the Minister, it is submitted that it is the be of 


duty of the Minister to exercise Debe oti 
of the employment service, because it is 
through that service and by its staff that 
money voted is spent. 


“Unemployment insurance and the ca et 


ment offices are a part of the general social 


security program. , They are primarily Gone a 
cerned with one of the most important fields: 
of national welfare, the provision of insurance S 
payments during periods of unemployment — 


and the movement through the employment — 
offices of persons in search © 
employment. 

“Tt has facilities to deal with veterans and 
to meet the problems of persons requiring — 


vocational guidance, or special attention dees oe 
to physical handicap. It is already taking its - - 
proper place in the minds of both workers — 
and employers—a place which they see is 


necessary in any plan to maintain a high and 
stable level of employment.’ a 


of | ‘eee 





























Activities of Dicmalouincn ae Commission* 


Analysis of Claims and Benefit for May—lInsurance Registrations— 
The Fund—Decisions of Umpire 


gu ee number of claims for Unemployment 





May as 


en compared with April 30, 


‘Insured persons 


‘males and 24,680 females) 


‘benefit. 


Insurance benefit recorded in local offices 
across Canada was at about the same level 
during May as during April. In May 34,777 
claims were filed compared with 35,781 in 
April and 8,825 in May, 1945. Significant 
increases in the number of claims filed during 
against April were recorded in 
Ontario (plus 2,293) and British Columbia 
(plus 1,247). Significant decreases were 
recorded in New Brunswick (-507), Quebec 
(—3,168), Saskatchewan (—316) and Alberta 
(—554). 

Although the number of cases of unem- 
ployment resulting in claims showed no marked 
change in May over April, a decline of 
25,140 in the number of live claims at May 
indicates that 
the decline in recorded unemployment among 
on any given date that 
began in March, 1946, is continuing. Live 
claims at May 31 numbered 98,810 (74,130 
compared with 
123,950 (94,979 males and 28,971 females) at 
April 30, and 16,645 (10,044 males and 6,601 
females) at May 31, 1945. Thus the decline 


- In recorded unemployment of insured persons 
at May 31, 


was proportionally greater for 
males than for females. 


Claims adjudicated during May totalled 


82,244 of which 23,285 were considered en- 


titled to benefit and 8,959 not entitled to 
The chief reasons for non-entitle- 
ment were: “insufficient contributions while 
in insurable employment” (4,615 cases), ‘“vol- 


 untarily left employment without just cause” 


(2,580 cases) and “discharged for misconduct” 


- ; (416 cases). 


During May a total of 127,866 persons 
received benefit payments amounting to 


$5,221,870 for 2,719,294 compensated unem- 


ployed days compared with 158,168 persons 
who were paid $7,011,579 for 3,446,271 days 


- during April and 21,294 persons paid $672,869 
for 349,996 days in May, 1945. 


- The average duration of the unemployment 


_ compensated was, then, 21-3 days in May, 





*Statistics (including tables) based on returns sup- 


- plied by the Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
_the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


21-8 days in April and 16-4 days during May ~ 
last year. The average amount of benefit paid 
per beneficiary was $40.84 in May, $44.33 in 
April and $31,60 in May, 1945. The average 
amount of benefit paid per compensated 
unemployed day was $1.92 in May, $2.03 in 
April and $1.92 in May, 1945. ' 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that as at May 31, 1946, 2,355,166 
employees were issued with insurance books 


and had made contributions to the fund at ~ 


one time or another, since April 1, 1946 and 
161,583 employers were registered as having 
insurable employees. Registrations by regions, 
as at May 31, 1946, are shown in Table 1. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Total Employer—Employee contributions — 


during May amounting to $5,577,503.78 showed 


an increase of 6:9 per cent over the corre- 
sponding figure of $5,218,820.38 in the same 
month last year. 

Benefit payments in May this year amounted 
to $5,218,91432. This was 7:8 times the 
benefit payments in May last year when the 
amount paid was $671,326.41. 

Total revenue during May this year was | 
$7,258,574.49. After payment of benefits the 
net increase to the Fund was $2,039,660.17. 


Tables No’s 6 and 7 Omitted from this Issue ‘ a 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
is reorganizing to some extent its system of 
collecting and collating certain of its statis- - 
tical data. One result of this involves some 
modification in the form of Tables 6 and ree 
“Active Claimants for Benefit by Occupations” 
and “Summary of Active Claimants by Sex 
and by Age Groups”, respectively, which have 
been appearing monthly in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance section of the Labour Gazette. 
Data for these tables will, in future, be pre- 
pared by the. Research and Statistics Branch 
of the Department of Labour. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to omit Tables 6 and 7 in 
this number. They will appear in a some- 
what modified form in forthcoming issues. 
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| Registered 


(a Ae he 
(12,513 
» 43,5389 | 
69) 762 


SESS CR Sa IN 0 or ORS LEAR ie aI pilgtg teeee icant art Leas Rae ae ii Coa 
arr ee : . | 16,690 | 


161,583 | 


LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO MAY 1946 


* 


1942 1943 , 1944 


4,637 11,751 
4,822 | 12,284 
5, 046 10, 667 
3, 953 6, 463 
2,027 4,654. 
1,772 3,226 
1,087 3,106 
1,370 3,241 
1,013 3,715 
1,475 6, 222 
2, 896 11,798 
3,337 6, 562 13,770 87,612 


26,924 36, 660 90, 897 296,391 


ny Divaal of Clainies ; 
Claims Filed at Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 9. 
Province 
raiesG Not... 2% 
Renewal Entitled | ] 
Benefit to Benefit | 


‘Total, Canada, May, 1946.. Dag wrl Pear eee | 3 10,078 
; Total, Canada, April, 1946.. suse 35, 781 g 7,890 
‘Total, Canada, May, 1945 8,072 6,487 1,585 
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TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT 
WITH. CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 
eee Se 
i Cumulative 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month of Month of Total for 


May, 1945 | May, 1946 Current 
Fiscal Year 











Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment...................3-. 200000. 731 4,615 10,355 
MNotweapable or/and notavailable for work iieuk oo ee ee ee 71 213 425 
Lon worK Cue ted iahour disputes wei le. foes oii en Soe ou oc oi te pa Bee 35 114 241 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work..................... Wee aa A 79 280 480 
Betae renee ch LOR ENESCOMEUC Ey Gas eo ee oe Se ee Ciscoe ea eR TE ol UE 190 416 965 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause......... 00.00. c cece cece ces ence cecees 700 2,580 5,476 
RO TAO Tas COROT GO) OMe oue i Qi w a wile CAIUS TLRS Maile a STN Rune RU ys LCV Dienst eae 59 741 1,371 

LCS IES SEL oc NE inf DSS Eater MPR ala ah AN a Si Oe RRA SURRPEL as VLEIN A ty 1, 865 8, 959 19,313 


| Ne 


(1) These inelude: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
‘ BENEFIT PAID, MAY, 1946 


I NE ESS 
—SSSS———ssS9S9ma9030@90@0—0000NNaao>—oqouo>>°>°‘°>.—s—sesooes ooo 











Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commen- of Amount 
Province Benefit j|cing Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
: $ 
Prince Edward Island............... eo) secaht Oral las WON EEA ale Reco aae ef RAE eG wa 610 166 14,016 26,411 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire 
- Onemployment Insurance Act, 1940 — russ ti 


ee Unemployment Insurance Commission 

submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 


_ These cases are an extension of the series 
commenced in the April, 1945 number of the 


Lasour Gazette and continued in each of the 
Succeeding issues. They are selected on the 
basis of their possible precedent value for the 
determination of questions which may, from 


time to time, confront Insurance Officers and 


Courts of Referees. In addition, they provide 
a medium for presenting to employers and 
employees alike brief statements of the prin- 
ciples upon which insurance against unemploy- 
ment operates in Canada and of actual facts 
in specific cases coming before the Umpire on 
appeal. 

The selected decisions are published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU.-B. 54 
(Oct. 3, 1945) 


The claimant, a welder, was laid off work 


as a result of his expulsion from his union, 


with which his employer had a “closed shop” 
agreement. He received benefit for a month 
and was notified of a position as a welder with 


a manufacturing company at the union rate 


of pay. He refused to accept the employment 


offered as the prospective employer operated 
an “open shop” and refused to employ him as 


a union member (specifically of his particular 


union). He was disqualified qpd the Court 


of Referees confirmed the disqualificatton— 
HELD: Section 32 of the Unemployment 


- Insurance Act provides that a claimant shall 
_ not be disqualified for refusal to accept em- 


ployment if the acceptance of that employ- 


ment would cause him to lose the right to 
continue to be a member of a union. But as 
no proof whatsoever was submitted by the 


claimant that he would lose the right to con- 
tenue to be a member of his union af he 


: accepted the employment offered he should be 


disqualified since, without good cause, he 


refused an offer of suitable employment. 


The material facts of the case are as follows: 
The claimant, a single man, aged 33 years, 


was last employed by a ship repairs com- 
pany as_a welder, at $1.00 per hour. He was 


employed by that firm from November U7. 


1944 to April 3, 1945, when he was laid off as 
__aresult of his expulsion from the Boilermakers’ 
_ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union, Local No. i 
_ with which the employer has entered into a 
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collective labour agreement which includes a 
“closed: shop” clause. 

The claimant filed his claim for benefit on 
April 11, 1945. His claim was allowed and he 
received benefit for 33 days, ie., until May 29, 
1945. On June 5, the claimant was notified of 
a position as a welder with a manufacturing 
company, at a rate of remuneration of $1.00 
per hour for an eight-hour day, the work 





a? | 


Under the — Ny, 


offered being at the union rate of pay, under — 


favourable conditions in the claimant’s usual 


occupation, but the employer operated an pe 


“open shop.” The claimant was ready to 


accept the position offered but insisted upon 


being employed as a union welder and, upon 


refusal of the employer to employ him under ~ 


such conditions, he did not accept the position | 
offered. 


On June 6, the claimant was notified of a 


similar position with a construction company, 
under the same conditions as the employment 


previously offered. The claimant refused this 


second offer of employment for the same 
reasons. 
In both instances, the Insurance Officer was 
of the opinion that the employment offered in 
each case was suitable employment for the 
claimant and that he had not shown good 
cause for his failure in refusing to accept the 
situations offered, and disqualified him under 


the provisions of Section 43 (b) (i) for a 


period of six weeks, commencing on the day 
of each refusal. | 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees and he was granted 
an oral hearing. 

The Court unanimously disallowed his 
appeal and confirmed the  disqualifications 
imposed upon him. 

The Chairman of the Court of Referees 
granted: the claimant leave to appeal to the 
Umpire. - 

DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons: 

In support of his appeal the claimant sub- 
mitted to me a voluminous brief which wag 
very well prepared but which contains a great 
deal of irrelevant information. The claimant 
has been involved, in protracted legal proceed- — 
ings against the Union in connection with the 
attempts of the Union to expel him as a mem- 
ber but I do not find that those proceedings, 
interesting though they may be, have any dir- 
ect bearing on the question before me for 
decision. There is no doubt whatsoever that 
the employment offered to the claimant is 


suitable employment within the meaning of ; ye 


, 





eer ‘Acts. 
refers to suitable and similar employment but, 


of course, the term “similar” 
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is one not taken 
_ from the Unemployment Insurance Act and I 
must confine my findings to the term “suitable 
employment”, which is the term used through- 
out. the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The essence of the appeal is the contention 
of the claimant that, if he were to accept the 
employment in either of the plants which 
operate as open shops, he would lose his right 


- to continue to be a member of the Union and 


that Section 32 of the Act provides that a 
claimant shall not be disqualified for refusal 
to accept employment if the acceptance of that 
employment would cause him to lose the right 
to be a member of the Union. 

Notwithstanding the volume of the material 
submitted to me for consideration on this 
appeal, I do not find any proof whatsoever 
that the claimant would lose the right to con- 
- tinue to be a member of the Union if he were 
to accept the employment offered in an open 
shop. I would expect that, if there were any 
such union, rule, it would be found in the by- 
laws of the Union but I have examined the 
by-laws with great care and find no indication 
of any such rule. 

The proceedings between the claimant and 
the Union, which I have already mentioned, 
concerned the effectiveness of the Union’s ex- 
pulsion of the claimant and the question 
whether the claimant is or is not a member of 
the Union. I do not think the ultimate dis- 
position of that question affects my decision 
in any way. If the claimant is not a member 

of the Union, then Section 32 of the Act, 
already mentioned, has no bearing on the case. 
Jf he is a member of the Union, then, as 
already indicated, there is no proof that his 
membership would be affected by acceptance 
of employment in an open shop. 


CU.-B. 56 
(Oct. 15, 1945) 


The claimant entered into a contract for 


~ painting and carpentering, but left his employ- 


ment voluntarily. The Court of Referees dis- 
qualified him for the receipt of benefit on the 
ground that the employment carried on by 
the claimant was: an excepted employment, 
and the word “employment” in Section 43 (c) 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act did not 


-— apply—HELD: The claimant should be dis- 


qualified as the risk wmsured against under the 


+ Act is the risk of involuntary unemployment 


and no distinction can be drawn between a 


man voluntarily leaving insured employment 


and voluntarily leaving uninsured employment, 
as in either case he has voluntarily caused his 


unemployment. 
‘ 
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The material [eas of the case are as follows: : 


~The claimant, a single man, aged 36 years, 
was employed as a painter and carpenter from 


July 20, 1945 to August 6, 1945, at which 


time he voluntarily left that employment. 
The claimant applied for benefit on August 
13 and the Insurance Officer was of the opinion — 
that the claimant left his employment volun- 
tarily without just cause and disqualified him 
in accordance with paragraph (c) of Section 
43 of the Act, for three weeks ending August 
27, 1945. 
poi this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees which allowed the 
claimant’s appeal and removed the disqualifi- 
cation. 
The Court’s decision was that the ape 
ment carried on by the claimant, which he left 
voluntarily, is an excepted employment and 
that the provisions of Section 43 (c) of the 
Act insofar as it refers to the word “employ- 
ment” do not apply to excepted employment. 
The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of me Court of 
Referees. 
DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and the claimant dis- 
qualified for a period of three weeks from the 
date on which his decision is communicated. 
to the claimant and gave as his reasons: 

The relevant section of the Act reads as 
follows: 

“43, An insured person shall be disqualified 
for receiving benefit— 


(c) If he has been discharged from his 


employment by reason of his own mis- 


conduct or if he voluntarily leaves his 
employment without just cause;” 


The principle underlying this particular pro- 
vision of the Act and, as a matter of fact, of — 
the Act as a whole, 
against under the Act is the risk of involun- 
tary unemployment. Adopting this principle, 


‘a person is disqualified for the maximum 


period specified under the Act if his unemploy- 
ment is brought about by his own actions. 
Following that principle, I cannot see how 
or why a distinction could be drawn between 
a man voluntarily leaving insured employ- 
ment or voluntarily leaving uninsured employ- 
ment. In either event, the fact is that he has 
voluntarily caused his own unemployment. 
I have no hesitation in saying that, where the 
term “employment” is used in Section 43 (c), 


it must be given its ordinary meaning and not. 


limited to insurable employment. There is 
nothing in the section to suggest the limited © 
interpretation arrived at by the Court of 


Referees. 
BS AUN 


is that the risk insured 
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Summary 


Revers received in the Department of 
. Labour during the past month gave the 

following information concerning employment 
- and unemployment in Canada. 


| Employment at the beginning of May, 


1946.—The trend of employment continued’ 


generally upward at the beginning of May, 
although the expansion was on a smaller scale 
' than that indicated at April 1. The increase 
took place among men, there being a further 
decline in the number of women in recorded 
employment, according to reports received 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Monthly data were tabulated from 15,867 
establishments which employed a_ working 
force of 1,728,585 persons, an increase of 3,262, 
or 0-2 per cent, as compared with April 1. 


-» Based on the 1926 average as 100, the May 1 


index was 169°2 as compared with 168-9 at 
April 1, 1946 and 175-5 at May 1, 1945. The 
latest increase was less than normal in extent, 
with the result that there was a falling-off in 
the seasonally-adjusted index. This fell from 
178-9 at April 1 to 175-7 at the date under 
_ review. 


Claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit.—In May, 34,777 claims for benefit 
were filed in local employment offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, com- 
“pared with 35,781 in April and 8,825 in May, 

1945. Durimg the last six working days of 

May, 1946, 98,810 persons signed the live 
- unemployment register. There were 127,866 
persons receiving benefit in May, 1946, as 
compared with 21,294 persons in May, 1945. 


Employment situation at June 20, 1946, 
as reported by Employment Offices.—Unem- 
- ployment, as measured by unplaced applicants 
registered at employment offices, continued to 
- decline during June. The number of unplaced 
‘applicants totalled 185,855 at June 20, as com+ 


oe _ pared with 211,744 four weeks earlier. 


Labour demand, on the other hand, remained 
substantially unchanged during June, in con- 
trast to the sharp upward trend evident during 
the past few months. The number of unfilled 


vacancies (exclusive of agriculture) totalled 


114,419 (male 65,857 and female 48,562) at 


June 20. 


Man-hours and hourly earnings at May 1, _ 


1946. 





er week worked by 


hourly-rated wage-earners employed in manu- — 
facturing was 43-0 during the week of May 1, - 


as compared with 44-4 hours during the week 
preceding Apml 1. The average hourly 


earnings were 68-9 cents as compared with 


68:4 cents at April 1. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies 
and Placements; May, 1946.—Reports 
received from the National Employment 


Service Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 


Commission during the four-week period May 
3 to May 30, 1946, showed a gain in the 


average number of placements made daily — 


when compared with the previous five weeks 
and a sharp decline with the four-week period. 
May 4 to May 31, 1945. Under the first com- 
parison except for minor losses in agriculture 


and public utilities operation, all industrial — 


groups registered increases the most noteworthy 
being in services and construction. In com- 
parison with the four weeks ending May al, 
1945, apart from a moderate gain in con- 


struction and minor increases in agriculture - 


and mining all industrial divisions recorded 
losses, the most pronounced being in manu- 
facturing, public utilities operation 
forestry and logging. During the period under 
review there were 162,771 vacancies reported, 
141,503 applications for 


employment. 


Unemployment in trade unions at the 


close of the quarter ending March 31, 1946, 


—Returns from 2,463 local unions in Canada — 
with a combined membership of 414,487 indi-' 


cated an unemployment percentage of 1:9 at 


the end of the first quarter of 1946. At the 


end of December, 1945, 2,460 locals with a 


and 


employment and 
73,398 placements effected in regular and casual — 


total of 410,089 members reported 3:0 per _ 


cent unemployed, while 
2,337 — locals 
registered 0-7 per cent unemployed. 


in March, 1945, 


958 if 





representing 421,779 members, 
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NE te generally upward at the beginning of 
- May, although the expansion was on a smaller 
ee scale than that indicated at April 1. The 
-. increase took place among men, there being a 
further slight falling-off in the total number 
of women in recorded employment. The Dom- 
- inion Bureau of Statistics tabulated monthly 
— data from 15,867 establishments which em- 
ployed a working force of 1,728,535 persons. 
_ This number exceeded by 3,262 the staffs 
_ reported by the same firms at the beginning 
of April; the gain of 0-2 per cent was seasonal 
in character according to pre-war experience, 
- but was substantially below the average at 
_ May | in the period since 1920. The movement 
- at that date in each of the last three years had 
- been decidedly retrogressive, so that the latest 
advance, though moderate, nevertheless tends 
- to narrow the distance between the present 
curve of employment and those in the early 
spring of recently. preceding years. Based on 
the 1926 average as 100, the latest index was 
~~ 169-2, as compared with 168-9 at April 1, and 
ses 175-5 at May 1, 1945. The decline in the year 
amounted to 3:6 per cent; this reduction in 
the 12 months’ comparision was the smallest 
shown in such a comparison in a period of 
many months. 
As already stated, the latest increase was 
less-than-normal in extent, with the result that 
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there was a falling-off in the seasonally — 
index. This fell from 178-9 ab 


April 1 to 175-7 at the date under review. > 
Employment in all provinces except Quebec 


and New Brunswick showed improvement. The 


trend in most cities was also favourable. — . 
Among the leading industries, manufacturing, é 
mining, communications, transportation, con- 
struction, services and trade reported height- | 
ened activity, the gains in construction being 
substantial. On the other hand, there were. 
important. seasonal losses in logging. Withm «| 
the manufacturing industries, employment 
moderately advanced; there were considerable 
additions to the forces in iron and steel, lumber — 
and other industries, but these were largely | 
offset by seasonal declines in textile and 
tobacco factories, ce 


Payrolls 


The aggregate weekly salaries and wages ~ 
reported. at the beginning of May were lower 
than at April 1, in spite of the small increase. 
in employment. The decline, amounting to 
1-1 per cent, was mainly a result of time lost_ 
during the Easter holidays, which fell in the — 
pay period for which statistics were furnished 
by many employers; in 1945, the observance 
of Easter in the final week of March had 
greatly affected the payrolls reported at April 
1. The disbursements at the date under review 


el 
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EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


_Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
: as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. : 
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as - aguregated | $56, 412, 730, as Seonpared 
$56,029,414 in the preceding period of obser- 
acs - vation. The latest total represented an aver- 



















_ April 1. The per capita figures at May 1 in 
earlier years for which statistics are available 
were as follows: 1945, $32.55; 1944, $32.26; 
1948, $30.59 and 1942, $28.59. 
~ Based on the June 1, 1941, disbursements as 
100 per cent, the index number of payrolls at 
the date under review was 187:6, as compared 
with 139-1 at April 1, 1946, and 145-4 at May 
1 of last year. Thus, in the latter comparison 
_ there was a decline of 5:4 per cent in the 
indicated weekly salaries and wages, as com- 
pared with that of 3 6 per cent in the number 
of workers. 


When figures for financial institutions are 
melcded, the latest survey shows a total of 





Date 


i : waif ; Employ- 
: ment 


Jan. : 1943 ioe ante Ne GTN SE SAN SUR es 120-1 
JES UML A005 2 OR ea en a On ae et 118-5 
Mar. : BARRERA ech Ane SS aclediele sie 118-6 
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age of $32.06, as compared with $32.48 at 


a (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Hight Leading Industries 


Index Numbers of 


aif $02, 960 perone: in neoordals employment, i 
whose payrolls amounted to. $57, 994,827.. The — 
same establishments had reported 1,799,784 
employees at the first of April, when ete dis~ hap 
“bursements in weekly salaries and wages ba 
totalled $58,603,386. The per capita figure in ~ 
the nine major industrial groups, including 
finance, stood at $32.17 at the beginning of 
May, as compared. with $32.56 at April 1, and 
$32.58 at May 1 a year ago. In the latter 
comparison, there was a reduction of three per 
cent in recorded employment in these indus- 
tries, accompanied by that of 4-7 per cent in 
the weekly payrolls. a 


Pate 


Table II summarizes the latest statistics of — 
employment and payrolls for the major indus- 
trial divisions, the provinces and economic 
areas and the leading industrial cities, with — 
comparisons as at April 1, 1946, and May 1, . 


TABLE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER WITH 
PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 








Manufacturing 





Index Numbers of 





Per Capita 
Earnings 





Aggregate 


Aggregate 
Payrolls” 


Payrolls 


Employ- 
ment 











131-7 $27 -92 130-7 142-5 
139-3 29-96 132-2 157-0 







"EMPLOYMENT, “HOURS AND ‘EARNINGS 
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1945. ‘Table T ‘contin a sc tonhly hetond for mots a comparison of the eis of employ- 


Whe eight leading industries as a whole and for ment and payrolls, the index numbers of 


manufacturing, showing the movements of employment have been converted from their 


-. employment-and payrolls since 1943. original base, 1926=100, to June 1, 1941, as 


The disbursements of the co-operating firms. 100. Table I shows that in the period: for 
at June 1, 1941, are used as the base in which information on payrolls is available, 
calculating the index numbers of payrolls. To the number of persons on the staffs of estab-— 


TABLE II.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at May 1, 1946, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Harnings of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at May 1, 1946, and April 1, 


1946, with Comparative Figures for May 1, 1945, Where Available, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100’p.c. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Index Numbers of - 
Number of | Aggregate | Per Capita Weekly |————€>»—____________ 
Geographical and Employees} Weekly Earnings at Aggregate 
Industrial Units Reported | Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls. 
at May 1, } at May 1, |———__ . —  _____ 
1946 1946 - May | Apr. | May | May | Apr. | May | May | Apr. | May 
i 1046 1, 1946)1, 1945 1, 1946/1, 1946/1, 1945 iI 1946 1,1946}1, 1945 
$ 
(a) PRovincrs ‘ 
Maritime Provinces................... 129,247 | 3,899,518 
Prince Edward Island..............-- 2,756 74,041 
ING en ISCO LIAN. oc stots boty cleit Stale etigie ates 74,144 | 2,285,629 
MEMELINGW EIUNS WIC... cc6 dacCac sb deew ee 52,347 | 1,539,848 
-Quebec................ ee a: 507,449 | 15,597,714 
Ontario............ Pe Se ae a ..| 733,634 | 23,802,090 
Prairie Provinces.,........:0.. 0s... 204,824 | 6,728,687 
BN anCOD ae el Meriacotee< cating 93,753 8,058, 505 
Saskatchewan.............. Vig eaten, 40,271 1, 282, 884 
BNPRIET DANSE Chai a oe ti aie tebe 70,800 | 2,387,298 
British Columbia..................... 153,381 | 5,384,724 
te th: 11 YA ne a Nee Ai a 1,728,535 | 55,412,730 
‘it (b) Cities 
*UYSISCE (Uh 1S Re aaa ga 258,676 | 8,122,679 
GE DECRC TOV ale hes oees cee sik oe wes 23, 890 647,416 
Toronto 235,934 | 7,696,490 
OCEANA tee, Piles ree b Bevel Abieachn 22,823: 636, 693 
Hamilton 57,028 1, 844, 589 
Windsor 36,384 | 1,479,290 
VIG Sas ah oYoe1eS <page eC Ns SUES PRIN aS Sy cee a 61,216 1, 848, 428 
MEHICOUV ORS atin. Lal.'e rion calsoie goin ele 69,469 | 2,278,268 
3 (NIU Be eI I age ee 23,790 705,948 
DANG JODNE tales sk ieee sig Ein OOO e 13,431 396,380 
PCE VOO KOS Wien hoes) kacwise vgey cabins 9,553 256,138 
PRP COMER VICKS oc hci. eisteceiele cas seclate ccs «.oleceis 8, 843 265, 760 
Kitchener-Waterloo............0ccseee: 18,221 548, 995 
ORCL Mea rae ee eters tial uci Cis lees ace 22,186 676, 147 
Fort William-Port Arthur.............. 9,928 339,445 
Taste Sig tae) in Ue ee all a ee 10, 254 295, 594 
SERSUSE oor eT ie ae eas RD ae ea 6,971 194, 839 
(CPU GA 6 2 Bae SEIS ie Dae gee Rare ae 18,539 592, 689 
ESTAS EOI atest scic hc ood eons odie: stossinavs: acohe cael 18, 442 556, 272 
BR VACHOLIA nas: 20 icles inte Aa civil eX olga we 12,585 398,042 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Mianntactariie 2k eet vs coterie ck 976,394 | 31,477,499 
UPA Dle GOOUSE. 6 aoa es i haloes sauces 455,576 | 15,718,136 
_Non-Durable Goods..............05: 499,318 | 14,925,892 
Electric Light and Power............ 21,500 833,471 
NOR TIS aye eeepc Miciaia ie NS Ss Gras woud 68,882 | 1,935,744 
VG Dah tafe Aa ee ea Be Rs eve eet isralarnisien 73,477 | 2,820, 882 
Communi Cations. eee eles whe soe es 36,361 1,207, 426 
MPEARSPOREABLON Hee es ile ae coos 162,348 | 6,379,623 
Construction and Maintenance Bestel Liaeee Si 147,146 | 4,537,607 
feLel NT KOTETS yd ARR itr Hl Reger 54,999 1,153,128 
MEAG] Ceram atcee ctersecttias ic cto’ s itunes sieero aka 208,928 5,900, 821 
Eight Leading Industries............ 1,728,535 | 55,412,730 
‘Finance Seite Beate CREO RS EE OSS IAPS 74,425 | 2,582,097 
vl igi Sa Leading Industries..... 1,802,960 | 57,994,827 





aha 1 This classification comprises the follogeiae —iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
Abe trinmicnts and clay, glass and stone products. ae 



































- lishments 
groups has risen by 10°8 per cent and the. 
4 e ‘ aggregate weekly earnings by 37-6 per cent. 
Including finance, the increase in employment 


oe the cessation of hostilities; 


: 1 
Relative Weight of 


ap “THE ‘LABOUR Gazerrs 


uit 








in the sight Fadia 


from June 1, 1941, to May 1, 1946, amounted 
to 11:3 per cent, while the gain in the salaries 
and wages was 38-0 per cent. In previous 
reports the following facts have been cited 
as mainly responsible for the much greater 
rise in the payrolls than in employment: (1) 


“the concentration of workers still existing in 
the heavy manufacturing industries, in spite 


of the declines which preceded and followed 
in this group, 
rates of any are above the average and there 
thas been a considerable amount of overtime 
work; (2) the payment of cost of living 
bonuses to the majority of workers; the 


rates at which these allowances were calculated 


were increased on more than one occasion 
before their incorporation in the basic wage 
rates as from February 15, 1944; (3) the 
progressive up-grading of ip iivere as. they 
gained experience in their work and (4) the 
payment of higher wage-rates in a great many 
Cases. 

The increase in employment in manufac- 
turing at May 1, 1946, as compared with 
June 1, 1941, amounted to 10-8 per cent, and 


inslasectal a ee in oes inte. anlnhed ane: wages to 


Beret per 


y 
By 





cent. The advance bing the same 





comparison in the non-manufacturing indus te 


tries taken as a whole was also 10-8 per 


cent in the case of employment, but that — a 


in the payrolls was 38-1 per cent. 


groups 
during the war, 
turing was maintained at levels decidedly — 


above those in many ma the non-manufac- 


turing classes. . 
With regard to the cite variations in 


the average earnings of workers in the different | 


industrial classes, it must again be pointed 


out that the sex distribution of such persons. 


The relative — 
equality in the rates of increase in the two ~ 
| is at variance with the experience 

when activity in manufac- — 


an ae 
* 


is am important factor, frequently associated 


with variations in the age groups. In general, 


the female workers tend to belong to the 


vounger age classes, in which the earnings 
are naturally lower than among those of 
greater experience. The matter of short-time 
or over-time may also considerably influence 


the reported aggregates and averages, which | 


likewise reflect variations in the extent to 


which casual labour is used; the degree of 


skill generally required of workers in the — 


industry is of course a factor of paramount 
importance. 


TABLE IJJ-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








_ Employment of 
Provinces and 
- Economie Areas 
ee as wah May 1, 1946] 100-0 7-5 


Orin 





ie —The “Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated areas, ves, 
to the total number of all employees reported in Canada ae the firms making returns at: the date under Teview. : 


| 
© 3 sis a ¢ 
ee a Be Bee es | eae ee 
z a > FE AS | hd é 3 g 
< 2 = ae a co aM) 
6) p= 128 oO. Ay Aa = N < ae) 
Cee) May 1, 1930... bc: 111-4 | 113-1 1} ATS Fs OSS Ara ans Sas ioe nary 110-7 
Pay Ae1981. oo oie ~ 102-2 | 104-0 SF POSS RH ROOPOR Ree ayer wa oie tan sae 96-1 
Way 1) 1982) 32.400. 87-5 | 87-8 0 BOS PBT Gale At oath eke oe ele Seed aa 89.7 
May 1, 1933......... 77-6 | 80-3 OD ey OE Ma te Ne aware ig aaa Nir, 72-2 
“May 1, 1934......... 92:0 | 98-3 Bg ORR fw BB A hao ae File ee ec 88-4 
Poy Way 1,19352>..,.°.. 95:2 | 97-4 wi 10te7 YRS Ue Ee tants persist Tad ghee es A ~ 92.6 
Pe May 1) 10360000... . 99-5 | 103-4 AY PORE GRO I Ae I ae Ie ieee 99-0 
May 1, 1937 )..00.... 106-3 | 110-7 Pa tae FU eee ete Pye eee oni Sewn ec Ba 9 eo 103-4 
7 May: 1, 1938. 0.00... 107-4 | 107°3 6 | 109-9 91-5 | 90-3 89-2 | 95-0] 102-8. 
May 1, 1939......... 106-2 | 100-2 61 107-9] 94-5} 90-7 98-2} 977 |. 108-3 % 
May 1, 1940......... 114-3] 112-8 9| 121-0} 100-2} 97-6] 103-64 102-0 107-2 
May 1, 1941......... 145-5 | 136-5 8 | 156-5 | 124-1] 120-5] 122-1} 131-1 132-7 
May 1, 1042:20...2:. 167-4 | 156-7 9| 175-9 | 1380-9 | 129-1 | 118-5} 141-9 158-8 
’ May 1, 1948.........} 178-2 | 170-6 0} 181-8 | 135-9] 135-0 | 125-6] 144-2 186-8 
May 1,:1944......... 178-2 | 176-6 4] 180-8} 141-0} 138-2] 130-6] 152-2} 183-3 
May 1, 1945.........] 175-5} 188-1 9| 180-1] 139-3 | 185-2] 182-0] 150-3 172-4 
Jan. 1, 1946 168-2] 169-5 8 | 172-2] 150-6] 144-8} 143-4] 164-0 163-7. 
Feb Uo eee: 167-2 | 165-7 4] 173-9] 145-7] 140-1] 136-2} 160-4 159-8. 
Bary both vers. 167-0 | 164-4 8 | 173-6] 145-3 | 139-7] 135-7] 160-0] 156-4 
ae ee SO aa 168-9 | 168-8 5| 175-5] 146-8] 141-5] 136-3] 161-6] 160-7 — 
ea 169-2 | 167-8 1| 176-8] 149-0] 142-3} 143-3] 163-0] 163-5 








EMPLOYMENT, HOURS AND HARNINGS ~=—O&B 
; Biante Pata A Bis - ah reeds iii ; ie 
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|TABLE 1 IV INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926 = 100) eats eee eh 


(The latest figures are subject i revision) 

















































Industries ; 1 Relative May 1, Apr. 1, 
Weight 1946 1946 
Menta EL ROUART AINE eo cohesive das cee on en deh bei vb? 56-5 186-1 184-9 
Anrmahprodusts—edi bles. iy love cree Ad pa e Oh alse tiewave sues 2-5 216-5 212-2 
Fur and products............. AD ane se One PEs Ua, NR ims) hie NM UE 0-2 161-3 157-8 
heather and PrOduche yes (ie Reh ok Nea oe een 1-9 155-9 155-9 
GO tSran Gy BN@ESe Les ache Aen enue. eNavenen nt 1) RRs eae, 1-1 143-1 142-1 
Aan beriend DROGUCts. Hsien Ge ee ena cee eee es 4-0 126-2 122-9 
Roughvandidressed lumibericci 0 Cais fae viele esis gsieales ob bee 2-2 103-8 99-4 
JON Vim ab yeb tonal Speke ve Merman lle Tal Sea Mean AM a oe a ra pape 0:8 146-9 147-1 
Other lumber PROCUCHS eer RS ae ed ae Re gs ct tN ess Le 1-0 190-9 187-9 
NEUES LCAISINSERUITICN ES, Aiahe dere eee aaivomtarntimteeNgee Uae tal ets 0-1 37-4 36:9 
BANE DEOOUEIS OG OIG! ig fio stared Berk aca oe th nw A Aid om nadeth ove 3-0 157-5 157-0 
PUD ANG PAPEL) ProcUCces an ims ete over bale ae ne lore e ace ates 5-7 157-0 155-2 
PPE DLARANDADET. cle ao ia Sirabs sic dis ube ie igor uO ERE ay Winey ek 2-5 140-8 137-4 
PA DeLDTOMUCLS Meese Mote ea tee ir eae eae ets AN Tle 1-1 235-0 235-2 
i eery NAb eked 2m a\6 hop L ey Hees ab bal: Surge aL Ee OMIA mn alge SACRED aes WRI 2-1 152-0 151-4 
PUPS DEermDrocluces cy nee eee we le Gael dwayne Mali the é 1-4 187-1 188-5 
PPEXGRGAPLOGICESY ee ai Noss Line oe Hae he eae apo A eek 8-4 166-1 167-5 
abhread CVaArMandiGlotints.. sain ies cla ee ene ER eee 3-1 168-8 171-1 
Cottoncyariw angvelotine: jee ens ce tie eto aM eke 1-2 108-9 111-0 
Woollensyarm and Clot wei cs tn ek Only ee GA cn ba toel en 0-8 184-5 188-7 
Artificial silk and silk goods........ Sah toa aR gay Na UAE 0-8 710-3 710-0 
HTOSIEE YANG NIT POOUS 2s er hier ae oy eee alae 1-4 159-5 160-8 
Garments and personal furnishings..................0000- 2-9 164-1 165-2 
Oiler textile products sass cose as ee tals odo Os Sh 1-0 173-8 174-0 
PLO DAU COMM ORS cae aeene. cr uar cre sa cua (imatis uk mee LU Toa 0-5 114-5 127-8 
IBC VEL AS eG ae elas Nhe sie ert era aT Ac alee Nels ood 0-9 285-8 282-4 
Chemicals and’allied productss. 5.360066 dene oo 0% fod sens 2-4 321-5 327-2 
Clay, glass and stone products.............ccccccceccccsecs 1-1 162-9 160-3 
leche lieht andepowerk os ae ec aie eae a ve owlae 1-2 168-4 165-2 
nleetrical apparatuses. or uae teehee a a. eae Cee, 2-5 290-2 281-9 
LrOnanG Rteel PLOCUCTS.o. Cees eels Nw dle hee lu ee eos 16-4 208-9 206-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products..:.........cecceccceees 2-0 257-8 257-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..............ccccecoeses 1-5 232-7 232-5 
PAOTIeUL UTA WMI DLCINEN tsi cement aig lacie eae adie Gaels 0-8 166-5 166-5 
Bana vehicles‘and aincralt.ckse hse hose cnet 1A 6-2 172-3 166-2 
PA MLORAOUT LOS ANG PATLS cies 1 05. s Caan eae cook toee e 2-2 256-4 229-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..............ccccseeeeeee 1-6 532-3 544-5 
Heating appliances..................- Fee Ge HILO ONCE 0-4 191-6 193-0 
' Iron and steel fabrication (n.€.3.)..........ccccceeeeaeeees 0-6 178-7 176-3 
Foundry and machine shop products................0000- 0:5 220-4 222-8 
Other iron and steel products. . i002 00.5004 cndesssedeas 2-8 220-8 222-7 
Non-ferrous metal products...........0.cccecccceceesceeues 2-4 293-7 291-0 
Non-metallic mineral products...... eC ose aS gels MMe a TOU iT 0-9 217-4 217-0 
TN DS SI Ey TOSS Heean dt A ary EI RC ds INR) oe RRA LADY eg NM AE 1-0 296-1 294-0 
4-0 227-9 303-6 
4.2 155-7 153-8 
1-5 94-6 96-0 
2-0 276-2 273-6 
ine a minerals (except coal).............000 cece eee 0-7 176-0 161-7 
Communications........................ Ara Pade beamed a eeetere tae 2-1 135-4 132-4 
BURP OLD RO SS oN a sgt s Mois ade meme Oe conden be sixteen 0-5 134-0 133-9 ¥ 
PPOEBOUCR DUA ta) Ses dey abe CGlen sere Malis okies dw bea 1-6 135-2 131-4 
PETRUS DOTUALOB lei. sp iced eck Fads ba oe bos cashed wer 9-4 126-8 124-0 
Street railways and COPTOR OAS ses Sees awh a vst weno eciee Calais 3-1 203-5 199-6 
Peteati Talwh y OPCratiOHs. 1s. \<-cos <> «sles's cat wecklas ale gene 5-0 108-9 109-8 
PIPPIN Gand StevedOrines sch. sulla rae Ne aee Larsonialeltan Obes 1-3 101-2 86-4 
Construction and Maintenance.........................0-. 8-5 115-2 106-0 
Pcie beeen al ai eene Pumas Set etm oan Sie ons Oia are 3-4 130-9 123-1 
1 aU Eda 522 ice OUT MERI CARA RS RE Mae A LON i Oe pT 3-2 138-1 106-8 
ERP NN See Ua, Neen oA iti Mayers wee ea LAL Da eal 1-9 77-8 87-5 
BES Ia ee cise tone ela’ kA dal MALT Son IE wee ite ak ane SOm of Oi BYORS erika ileal table iol ets 3-2 219-1 217-1 
Hotels and Peteunuite 8 IANA Dl aa raha eae Mita Baek SRV bed 2-1 213-5 210-8 
siersonal. (chiefly laundries), 2064.5 se. kos os ba tek cau voces 1-1 230-0 229-4 
SPO RAM eae Mee Pa TL A eitati heel Merwe EE Nich ake Ure ieee mara eNlar igh gud Jule oieg ty chk la rate A 12-1 186-7 184-8 
Sect ics KIOWA aleS MIEN Pe a8 te ta Lg Hg te Aer A RE tian Ce Uva: AE ON Ng 8-8 193-9 191-0 
Wiilaolesale aerial. i Meni tne le ah i saute AMUN TIE Wun By atpohahia Lh 3-3 169-9 169-9 
a pe Fight Leading Industries.................0...0. ccc eee eee 100-0 169-2 168-9 
HAULS ny wees Wale een MiG deters Sale un ey Meg iat Miran Add MUN | 143-4 143-5 
Pete ONC. Drash COMPANION, «fo cc shes wel kis Sebi nisl g wie clg eich ey de unions 144-2 144-2 
Prokerage and. stockmarket. 21.6 ohn lb isde occas odode cl chon caae n 243-1 248-3 
11 ETT SOS TE) Sac pA ig a tp gah Ula a RU Aaa 136-5 136-6 is 
Total—Nine Leading Industries................ 0c. cccce eee lece cence eee 168-0 167-7 
1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number ot employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
a 


pen) Ss 
AS in the eight leading industries reported 
a staff of 1,728,535 persons at May 1, of 
whom 1,339,259 were men and 389,276 were 
women, there being 775 of the former sex and 
225 of the latter in each 1,000 workers in 
‘recorded employment. As compared with 
April 1, the number of men showed an in- 


ena stated, the ag) era Bins . 


was a eeanebee Oe 636 women, a oe aE 0: OM if 
In the nine leading industries, in 

which there was a general increase of 3,176 
persons, the number of women showed a de- ~ 
cline of 1,041, or 0-2 per cent, at May 1 as © 


per cent. 


compared with a month earlier, but among 
male employees, there was 
4,217, or 0-3 per cent. The variation in the 


~~ crease of 3,898, or 0-3 per cent, but there trends of recorded employment for men and 


SEX DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN THE PROVINCES, THE LEADING 
INDUSTRIAL CITIES, AND THE MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AS AT MAY 1, 1946, AND 
| APRIL 1, 1946, WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR OCTOBER 1 AND APRIL 1, 1945, AND 
OCTOBER 1, 1942 






























ete May 1, 1946 April 1, 1946] Oct. 1, 1945 {April 1, 1945] Oct. 1, 1942 
: Reomrarhical and Industrial ORE RPTE (NTE NE OSIWAE DT NTR | HLRGIAERUTEST I GRRE TORT 
Init 

Men Wo- Men | Wo- | Men | Wo- | Men | Wo- Wo- | Men | Wo- 

men men men men men men 

No. No. P Get bG | PC wees | PIGenPaGy PCw te Cee 

(a) PRovINCES 

113,178 20,099 | 84-9 | 15-1 | 84-7 | 15-3 | 83-3 | 16-7 16-8 | 86-7 13-3 

2,140 927 | 69-8 | 80-2 | 69°7 | 30-3 | 71-7 | 28-3 324 Fe Be eed 

65, 965 10,388 | 86-4 | 18-6 | 85-9 | 14-1 | 85-3 | 14-7 15-7 | 88-1 11-9 

45,073 8,784 | 83-7 | 16-3 | 84-0 | 16-0 | 81-3 | 18-7 17-7 | 84-8 15-2 

393, 196 134,615 | 74-5 | 25-5 | 74-6 | 25-4 | 74-6 | 25-4 27-0 | 74-9 25-1 

574, 609 193,382 | 74-8 | 25-2 | 74-6 | 25-4 | 71-8 | 28-9 29-8 | 73-3 26-7 

167, 752 47,891 | 77-8 | 22-2 | 77-8 | 22-2 | 76-0 | 24-0 25-3 | 80-7 19-3 

74,480 24,169 | 75-5 | 24-5 | 75-7 | 24-3 | 73-5 | 26-5 28-1 | 78-8 | 21-2 

33, 829 9,259 | 78-5 | 21-5 | 77-9 | 22-1 | 77-1 | 22-9 24-5 | 81-4 18-6 

59, 443 14,463 | 80-4 | 19-6 | 80-3 | 19-7 | 78-7-| 21-3 22-1 | 88-0 17-0 

128, 717 29,521 | 81-3 | 18-7 | 81-0 | 19-0 | 78-7 | 21-3 20-6 | 88-5 16°5 

1,377,452 425,508 | 76-4 | 28-6 | 76-3 | 23-7 | 74-7 | 25-3 26-7 | 76-5 | 23-5 

187; 026 87,025 | 68-2 | 31-8 | 67-7 | 32-3 | 67-4 | 32-6 33°6 | 68-3 | 31-7 

17 716 7,394 | 70-6 | 29-4 | 70-5 | 29-5 | 72-3 | 27-7 30-1 | 64-8 85-2 

165, 276 87,317 | 65-4 | 34-6 | 65-4 | 34-6 | 62-7 | 37-8 39-6 | 638-4 | 36-6 

16,827 9,666 | 63-5 | 36-5 | 68-5 | 36-5 | 60-6 | 39-4 40-6 | 62-8 |. 37-2 

42,526 15,798 | 72-9 | 27-1 | 72-2 | 27-8 | 69-3 | 30-7 32-7 | 71-1 28-9 

31,493 5,526 | 85-1 | 14-9 | 84-9 | 15-1 | 74-6 | 25-4 19-1 | 85-1 | 14-9 

LOWER Ros Ea 44 069 21,040 | 67-7 | 32-3 | 67-9 | 82-1 | 64-8 | 35-2 36-4 | 71-8 28-2 

§2,,032 20,534 |.71-7 | 28-3 | 71-4 | 28-61 71-5 | 28-5 28:3 | 78*7 +} 21-3 

17,862 5,928 | 75-1 | 24-9 | 75-9 | 24-1 | 73-0 | 27-0 PFE RS He ERNE ian bot ie Nc 

9, 832 3,599 | 73-2 | 26-8 | 74-4 | 25-6 | 68-0 | 32-0 DG 4 ies acre ae eee 

6,013 3,540 | 62-9 | 37-1 | 62-2 | 37-8 | 59-9 | 40-1 AQ Aelita 

6,414 2,429 | 72-5 | 27-5 | 72-4 | 27-6 | 73-7 | 26-3 DO Se a fie 

12,439 5,782 | 68-3 | 31-7 | 68-1 | 31-94 64-2 | 35-8 SOQ o sec. ereisvecartes 

RN AORN see eT ele e ia Sp olla wie 15,088 7,088 | 68-1 | 81-9 | 67-2 | 32-8 | 64-2 | 35-8 SOC al vase eet ane 

UNO Ta Re 8,378 1,550 | 84-4 | 15-6 } 83-3 | 16-7 | 82-3 | 17-7 262 272|, we cca pee 

BG ere ee Pio ete tS, 4 ea, 6,404 3,850 | 62-5 | 87-5 | 61-3 | 38-7 | 58-0 | 42-0 CP SACL ath y opie a 

MEV AN cea AEA oe ue) ei 6 4,877 2,094 | 70-0 | 30-0 | 69-1 | 30-9 | 66-8 | 33-2 BY Ol! a Ne BL RR te 

LS REI SAU ONE 1 eae 13,773 4,766 | 74-3 | 25-7 | 73-9 | 26-1 | 71-6 | 28-4 PAT ESA Wa Seles Feil mien 

wy tid Se 3 SNA ea 12,572 5,870 | 68-2 | 31-8 | 67-3 | 32-7 | 64-5 | 35-5 BIS ier Pe ied Mea 

5 2 Or AV Dn a 9, 463 3,122 | 75-2 | 24-8 | 74-8 | 25-2 | 74-6 | 25-4 QTD Meteniig| aenucgee 

Slit BA eens So ae 745,231 231,163 | 76-3 | 23-7 | 75-9 | 24-1 | 74-0 | 26-0 27-2 |°74-3 |. 25-7. « 

pe Durable (Goods 4.293 1... ce 401,047 54,529 | 88-0 | 12-0 | 87-8 | 12-2 | 86-2 | 13-8 16-7 | 84-7 15-3 
Re een Mel og 325, 157 174,161 | 65-1 | 34-9 | 64-6 | 35-4 | 62-4 | 37-6 39-7 | 61-4 38-6 

vs b ilepoas Light and! Power..... 19,027 2,473 | 88-5 | 11-5 | 88-2 | 11-8 | 87-4 | 12-6 13-6 | 88-8 11-2 

OS Ga ea aah aay 67,821 1,061 | 98-5 | 1-5 | 98-4] 1-6 | 98-1] 1-9 1-7 | 98-2 42" tree 

Ing. es Hints ah SEP Soe an 71,763 1,714 | 97-7 2-3 | 97-7 2°3 | 97-2 2°8 3-0 | 98-0 2-0 
PE OMIMUNICAONS 3.\.00 ose se ge pees 16,652 19,709 | 45-8 | 54-2 | 45-6 | 54-4 | 44-2 | 55-8 56-8 | 52-3 47-7 
Parr sSpOrbaulolls. ccc jos kek ces 150,779 11,569 | 92-9 7-1 | 92-5 7-5 | 91-8 8-2 8-3 | 94-0 6-0 
- Construction and Maintenance... 143, 694 38,452 | 97-7 2°3 | 97-5 2-5 | 97-8 2-2 8-4 | 98-6 1-4 
ie es, 1g 1S a ae a 24,455 80,544 | 44-5 | 55-5 | 44-5 | 55-5 | 42-4 | 57-6 59-3 | 48-4] 51-6 
ees 118, 864 90,064 | 56-9 | 48-1 | 57-1 | 42-9 | 58-2 | 46-8: 48-8 | 54-7 | 45-3 
1,339,259 389,276 | 77-5 | 22-5 | 77-4 | 22-6] 75-8 | 24-2 20-7 | 77-3 | 22-7 

38, 193 36,232. | 51-3 | 48-7 | 51-2 | 48-8 | 46-7 | 53-3 54:0 | 55-1} 44-9 

1,377,452 425,508 |. 76-4 | 23-6 | 76-3 | 23-7 | 74-7 | 25-3 26-27 | 76-5 | 28-5 





_instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


an increase of — 


{his plausieca tion comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical® 




















































there being important. increases in those 
_ branches of industry which normally provide 
work mainly for the former sex, with curtail- 


- large numbers of females. 


The latest ratio of women per 1,000 em- 
~ ployees in the case of the eight major in- 
dustrial groups was 225, as compared with 
226 at April 1 and 227 at March 1. 
case of the nine leading industries, the pro- 
portion at May 1 was 236, as compared with 
237 at April 1 and 238 at March 1. When the 
ratio of women was at its highest point at 
- October 1, 1944, the number of women re- 


The following report covering the employ- 
ment situation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, in co-operation 
with the Employment Service, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. The ne section of the 
report deals with the Canadian labour market 
by -occupational groups, while the second 
section gives a more detailed analysis of em- 
ployment conditions by regions. 


HE rate of decline in unemployment 
Sack evident during the past few months was 
maintained in June. The discontinuance of 
pet unemployment insurance payments to un- 
placed applicants having agricultural experi- 
ence has resulted in considerably more ap- 
- plicants being placed in farm work. The 
- labour market has been able to absorb the 
- influx of students and teachers temporarily 
ete employment at this time. Expansion 
of employment opportunities, however, has 
‘been disrupted by the prolonged strikes 
_ throughout the country. The construction and 
_ transportation. industries, especially, suffered 
Fas “severely from the ibour unrest. This is 
reflected in the low level of demand at this 
time although seasonal activity in these 
industries is nearing its peak. 
At June 20, the number of unfilled vacancies 
exclusive of agriculture, totalled 114,419, as 
ag eee with 111,307, Aas weeks previous. 


more than offsetting the slight decline in male 
a labour requirements. Unplaced applicants?, 


on ; / 
fake  1Unfilled Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs 
ee on file in employment offices as at the date indicated. 
“x4 2Unplaced Applicants are the number of Unreferred 
Applicants plus. Unconfirmed Referrals. Unreferred - 
Applicants are those who have not been referred to 
{us specific jobs as at the date indicated. Unconfirmed 
_ Referrals are applicants who have been referred but 
rs whose placement has not been confirmed. 
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us women ey rrestilted: eon Sor ‘causes, 


ment in the divisions which ordinarily employ 
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ported in the Gel aes oonaitaenn 261 


industrial divisions, 271 per 1,000. While the 
completion or the curtailment of war work | 


is obviously an exceedingly important factor ie i 
in the declines recently indicated in the mum). 


bers and the proportions of women workers, 
the seasonal element also enters into the situ- 
ation to a considerable extent. The latter 


factor reduces the value of comparisons of 


the latest data with those obtained in the 
earlier enquiries into sex distribution, made 
as at October 1 in — and at April 1 in 
1944 and 1945. 


Conditions, June, 1946 


on the other hand, -dropped to 185, 855 
(147,594 male and 38261 female) at June, 20. 
The Quebec and Ontario regions accounted 
for 71 per cent of demand but only 55 per 
cent of the applicants were in these regions. 

Table I shows labour demand and supply 


by main occupational group and by sex as 


at June 20, 1946. Table II presents a monthly — 
comparison of total labour demand and sup- 
ply. Unfilled vacancies classified by main 
industry group and by sex, as at June 20, 
1946, with absolute and. percentage changes 
in total demand during the last month, are 
shown in Table III. 


Clerical Workers 


The labour situation for clerical workers | 
improved slightly during June, with unfilled 


vacancies increasing and unemployment de- 
clining somewhat. 
employment, however, are still in excess of — 
demand. Demand continues to be mainly for: 
young, single, well-educated and experienced — 
help. Many of the applicants, on the other 
hand, are married, and in the older age 
bracket and cannot meet the qualifications 
presently specified by employers. 


Clerical workers seeking © 


Some em- | 


ployers are seeking junior office help but — 


the low salaries offered make it difficult to 
place applicants in these positions. 
seasonal activity within the country was re- 
flected in a rise in labour needs among general 
clerical help and machine operators. 


At June 20, there were 8,229 jobs avail- 


able for clerical workers, while the available 
Demand for male 


supply numbered 22,480. 


_ Increased > 


workers was less than one-fifth the number ~ 


of men seeking clerical positions. A shortage 
of female stenographers persists, with 3,059 
required at the June date. 


x 
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: Sales Workers } wenkors: in ane. summer recone! was ‘alate ively 2 # oS 
The demand for sales workers has remained Dy the influx of students and teachers te 
practically unchanged during the past few the labour market during their summer vaca- 
months. The number of unplaced applicants, tion. There remains, however, an urgent is 
however, has been gradually falling off. At need for additional help in homes, hotels, 
the end of June, the available supply out- restaurants, and hospitals. The expansion 
numbered demand by almost three to one. within the service trades which has been rs 
The strict requirements now specified by necessary in order to cope with the general 
employers prevent the referral of many of “urbanization” throughout the country, inten- 
the presently unemployed sales workers.  sifles the problem of interesting women in 
_ Thoroughly qualified help, however, is easily this type of work. Although wages, in many 
Placed. _ Some of the Jobs on file are on a cases, compare favourably with those paid fs, 
commission basis but applicants, on the whole, clerical and sales workers, poor working con- 
ee) Po eerept thts ty pe ‘ot work. ditions and the social stigma attached to — 


faye 5 os peer 20 tere ees Oe pcan service work enhance the difficulty of interest-_ 
é required across Canada while the unemployed’ ° : : De, rae 
Aa ing applicants in service work. The institu- 


in thi tl bered .12,575. 
ae ae oo ae ? tion of the Home Aide courses throughout 


eS ae Service Workers the country has alleviated the shortage of 
domestic help somewhat, but demand still is 


yee 











Re The shortage of female service workers is 
; acute throughout Canada. Demand for greatly in excess of supply. 


TABLE 1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT JUNE 20, 1946 





(excluding Agriculture) 




















| abi Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 

| Oceupational Group 

ee Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Ls 
Professional and Managerial Workers............ 1,486 540 2, 026 6,536 904 7,440 27 Se 

NONE TAO AV OR Kersh 6h ait eee Woe sey Serna 2,121 6, 108 8, 229 11, 894 10,586 | - 22,480 
DAL OSVORK ETS euuogs) clean ei elo pari ie a lo 2,143 2,579 4,722 6,765 5, 810 12,575 
MORVAPO TWOP LEDS Kids cee hd see cacuseceliee 4,126 15, 182 19,308 8, 633 5,163} ~ ~ 13,796 

o Piserinewmny mun etwas SOU eee a eles 86 B50 Sees 550 

; > > Skilled and Semiskilled Workers................ 31,512 10, 167 41,679 ‘51, 162 7, 200 58,362 — 

Bait ood an. Mindred Products: ) 06.00. och cheeses S96 nee 396 1 OG: Marais Caren Me eee Ot 

Hic Textiles: (lobhing ete!) 2. eee obsa ec ee ele. 1,376 7,415 8,791 1,097 3,000 4,007 f° 
‘Lumber and Wood Products Prante ape hc Leet eae sy) Ne 1S COLON Ae nei ae 13,819 DOGS ai eme et eaas 2,061 
PCI GAN Mee men tite are ae ci ccaly Ga arses Lys DAS | | UN A Site ae 2 AOR has, deecie ies 2,204 
PVT IER es, Meu eee Lk hg Srcltor/ Cass ie sah duces o's [OSB ete ath bogie 1,585 Cod chl he aeeaaik epee) 988 
GMREANICEL OU Brn ii pag cn SEA ved regres et ut a 6: OD 1c ere 6,051 GLO aie ee 63179 
EDR ORAM Dy een ey) valle 2 ce oar a Sy nally 2,106 121 2,227 11, 286 985 12,271 
Other Skilled and Smiskilled Workers.:......... 5, 936 2,631 8, 567 26, 550 3,215 29,765 
WinskitedsWOrkersec see cise eho. ok hoon ek 24,383 13, 986 38,369 62, 054 8,598 70, 652 

FLORALS OE Ce Gl Sh ache ee meh sea 65,857 48,562 114,419 147,594 38,261 185,855 





TABLE II—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY MONTH 
(excluding Agriculture) 














pee Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants VIB p eae: 
ate Pea hema as CHR UIET a TAT RT RT “SO 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
a oo EEL Eg Se OI gate CT a a Ren UC 144,095 66,538 | 210,633 39; 953. | 28, 517. 68,470 
~ June 22. 1945 5 NEN NS BRON A ee ROOT RA Dar AE cae 117, 886 45,775 163, 661 53,170 23,101 76,271 
- July 20 Wye aay ele 8 aH Pe Cooly ev wince We whe dnt 8 114,067 39,808 | 153,875] 56,005 22,746 78, 751 
Aug. 24 Pore PIE E Mae h cigaieo wieisins 51s is'y aisle Solel asics eins te dina nies 108,013 43,153 151, 166 60,121 | 23,058 83,179 
Sept. 21 GRP Ain Vee shank Se eae ey ee A ee ne see once sede cesses 112,428 41,276 158, 704 92,411 | 30,602 123,013 
Oct. 19 VPM ee So bit Se n/d obi an 'du)oe diniaye'elm > n\e,s ajay aials o's gad « 104, 556 32, 250 136, 806 106, 085 34,062 | - 140,147 
Nov. 23 PM Deed ty sie <hit peg hander ms dics erm espe acer eau 72, 236 28, 968 101, 204 134, 238 37,830 172,068 
CTD TASC RCI Lil LE 5 Oke AN asa NS ed OR a Se eee EY 53,515 26, 026 79,541 150, 583 34, 691 185, 274 
Jan. 24, 1946 “ERE ETE OSes A a RS OS, eee PA aN yaa aly 30, 004 82,721 | 177,519 42,940 220,459 - 
Feb. ai Btn echt eh hse kee nee anes cea e dee sewp erst ee encase 43,983 31, 907 75, 890 208, 822 47,229 256,051 
eB Mar. 21 Buns Mi nieisaial tint a »\pidip vin dS orn! aig neon bin, wing" tie @ 40's wa Tae 43, 824 34, 362 78, 186 214, 867 48, 348 263, 215 
oe Apr. 25 Wi arieis eleaia gs A 1 cley m ih gays ¢ sialhs nels «ye, conju preleieie wlaies 6 57,706 41,075 98,781 201, 282 46,469 aT CTO 
SMES cb ONL a PEE GST ne een a OO 66, 327 44,980 | 111,307 | 169,956 41,788 211,744 


June 20. a Dippiie ee MoM RR ENTS Siojatre a Voings Aish NAG ENE Tone aiae ccgue tare ST 65, 857 48,562 | 114,419 | 147,594 38, 361 185, 855 








Ae ee 90, 
that time numbered 13,796 ; 


female service workers totalling 15,182 was 
triple the available supply. There were 4,510 


+ y MS 
oa domestic servants required at the June date, 
se but applicants seeking this work numbered 
aon lets than 800. 
Sas Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers 


The sharp rise in unfilled vacancies in the 




























skilled and semi-skilled occupations evident declined by 15 per cent during June. The ~ 
TABLE HI—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT JUNE 20, 1946 
(excluding Agriculture) | 
Change from : 
Industry Male Female Total May 23, 1946 
Absolute | Percentage 
~ Logging— 
PUT OOGL Son Pen i ming og Ura ea lent ics ot Wet ces GMM Mn RON COE Mes Ak ay 10, 806 34 10, 840 — 1-1. 
OTRTIA IETS UE 3 tA ella A RLSny es Se ONS Sr Radley ramen AO a 1,402 12 1,414 — 8-2 
OTe MORI ITT Wey eye, beth raha Cae We eed OT Ne Ola at 880 2 882 +43-6 
aR Gach GA ahd agree Sk? RAG Le 13,088 48 13, 136 eQeaaae 
Mining— 3 
OAL eee MA IM SU CCRT Ses ECT Ra ee OL ce Maen UN patie ve Dy 1,233 4 1, 237 + 7-8 
Metallic ores— 

ROTM eae TN ANN uke asa cape tres ak diate Ie Oe ee Bilis set eet) ha ins 83 +20:°3 
Bor eo ass a OE PO it Rn OR ADU MG athe a BR Uae QA ALON 1,166 12 1,178 — 9-2 
ENCE] ar Aue tact tee eral nh els ramen Cate VE awllette rue dain dry 20 1 21 —63-8 
“EES FEY as SUN ah i he, Sp SAT a EE Va ede MY Oe 109 z 111 —43-9. 
Other MOU CHOLOS ier er ee. MSE Rael aes aetna weet 208 2 210 +94-4 

Noneaimetallaicamaneralsian seca vee Marc niana ye Diner bus ok TY 472 14 486 —23-1 ; 
Prospecting And, OLL PrOGUCiNG yu/cstace ce cs late baie ai vet oes 105 5 110 +39-2 
Pitan ear eur pee We aR ict 3,396 40 3, 436 Be ou 
Manufacturing— } Xa | 
Food and kindred products (including tobacco)............. Bioee 2,765 5,08 sph. as 
BEXtuesian Guapparel serve pecmns en Mee NU ML nial 2,523 11, 897 14, 420 +9:3 — 
Lumber and finished lumber products...................... 3,534 47 4,009 +15-7 
_ Pulp and paper pfoducts (including printing)................ 1,783 12522 3,305 + 2-3 - 
herarcals and allied product ose et bye ote ewes 472 510 982 —17-1 | 
Petroleum and coal: products esas veel ae he ws a Aue el 170 23 193 Sek Oniak 
HUD EE DROGUCTS ares ek sr ro ee meme HIN i) ey Lea ats 468 616 1,084 + 4-6 
eatheriand leather products as. ates on she be sw lee cioks 547 1,162 1,709 — 8-7 
Stone rclayrand glass productsis2 471. whoa ones we tates 868 151 1,019 = 7-2 
From and: steeland: products.85 ie oiwc ce thee oiaicee Caen e niles 1,758 493 2,251 ON Oaks 
Non-ferrous metals and-products.............220ccc cece eee 678 294 972 — 2-1 
MPAGIINE RY at MUTA ke wiki uN repre Chi ee iki ern LL esha g 1,533 888 2,421 — 8-0 
Amomobule- and equipments). Vi kcs ces ne ciuslden ces vevides. 461 91 552 +12-0 
Other transportation equipment...............00cc cece eens 692 165 857 —10-4 
ROtnen maamniacturm ah vod hak cea ae satay awit Mace a Wa 540 950 1,490 + 3-8 
DCG Tat Matic UG gine A AGC BAR SOR TAU eo Ab CER 18,349 22,002 40,351 a en gt A IR 
Deer ton eis Bie Al Ne eI TS oe 10, 564 80 10, 644 Ba 
BERET ANGOTbAGIOUC! A A Ween VASE gig sa thks Seer ae et Sie AURAL oe had) 3, 920 413 4,333 tf 2-20 
Communications and other public utilities..................-. 743 701 1,444 o+ 0-3 yd 
Trade— Pte iy 
PU TMATO CMG Aires aden ent date eis Was W ane Wg thas whe wf piton gibielave tei atese 6 1, 459 829 2,288 rae Onan 
PROTO oe nia nn a eh mee sons omen Nicaea geile a la cag 2,728 4,038 6,766 bag A Wa bore 
Rn LU at ROR AOY PURER WS DAK a0) 4, 187 4,867 9,054 me ec! 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate. .....5....060 0. 0essesee eee ee: 1,466 1,740 3, 206 pe ARES 6 
Service— eA 
BUN eU RAINY IE Re SYS call 07 gale ate Nan ne a es fat g8 RCI Ae NE AC 2,516 893 3,409 —10-2. 
HOYOS ANE SEATON UE Tier a GR a a Sn AO ah et RG A ec 299 4,170 4,469 — 4-3 : 
RETSONGAY cal he. athe. iS gfe MAD ages NAM Me eg a cB rc 2,790 9,017 11, 807 +12-2 
USAC SA ACC USE ES | a Ney «aby ys tia Ania Va male ane hay ano a\s et 1,948 315 2,258 — 2-5 
SON OT BEEVIOS ee Re oh i en sb oa ives 2, 660 3,179 5, 839 +18-6 
10,208 | 17,574] «27,782 +59 
65,921 47,465 113,386 +25 
y “! ¥ 


“oe “were. 19 308 service. mS 
- workers required while unplaced. applicants at 
demand for 





“since March evalled off dune’ ane Reper- 
‘cussions from the labour unrest throughout — 
Canada have counteracted the seasonal up- : 
swing and increasing labour demands of re- | 
converted industries. Shortages of raw mate- — 
rials’ and skilled labour continue to hamper > 
industrial expansion and these shortages are 
intensified by wide-spread strikes. At. June 
20, there were 41,679 positions available’ for — 
stilled and semi-skilled workers. | 
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number of male applicants seeking work in 
3 the Quebec and Ontario regions. 
| Textile Workers—Renovations, semtnne 
and erection of new plants continue in the 
_ textile industry, despite the strike wave within 
- this industry. In some cases, cut-backs and 
lay-offs have been necessary in the secondary 
textile industries due to the shortage of 
- materials resulting from strike-bound primary 
- textile plants. Throughout the industry the 
~ need for experienced help persists with no 
-. immediate alleviation in sight. Although re- 
 eruitment of trainees has met with fair success, 
many employment offices suggest that needle 
~ trade schools should be instituted to attract 
- additional help to this line of work. 
_ There were 8,791 textile workers required 
at ‘June 20, while applicants seeking this 
type of work numbered 4,097. The need 
for female textile help outnumbered the sup- 
ply by more than 4,000. Female sewing 
machine operators comprise over 50 per cent 
of the total number of textile workers 
‘required. 
7 ~ Lumber and Wood Products Workers— 
_ Demand for workers in the lumber and wood 
' products occupations continues at a high 
- level. River drives have been progressing 
satisfactorily with labour requirements gener- 
ally well met. Additional workers were re- 
- quired for pulpwood cutting and _ orders 
_-for workers have been cleared to nearby 
local office areas. Settlement of the pro- 
longed strike in the lumber. industry in 
~ British Columbia will result in an increased 
demand for loggers if employers endeavour 
_ to meet production goals. Sawmills, generally, 
are operating at full capacity with a good 
‘supply of labour available. Orders are on 
file for cabinet makers, furniture finishers 
‘and polishers, but suitable applicants are in 
short supply. 
ae There were 13,819 lumber and wood pro- 
. ducts workers required at June 20, with only 
[2061 applicants interested in this type of 
work. Demand for loggers comprised 85 
per cent of the number of lumber and wood 
products workers required at the June date. 
; Miners —Expansion and development pro- 
jects are in progress in many mining areas. 
. The shortage of labour continues acute in 
some areas, but the lack of housing accom- 
by modation obstructs any extensive transfer of 
workers at this time. Demand for certificated 
coal miners remains at a high level as pro- 








pleted coal stocks resulting from the strike 
_ in the United States coal mines. Additional 
track layers, mine drivers, and underground 
workers were required during June. 
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a3 oe was due ey” to ke decline in the 


duction goals rise to compensate for the de- 





Dentind for ee sotalled: 1,585 at. ine ne i 
20, with available supply numbering 988; _ 
approximately 60 per cent of the labour re- 


quirements were for coal miners. There were 


-687 hard rock miners required at the June ~ - 


date, which was slightly less than the number 
reported four weeks earlier. 


Construction Workers—A donteeas htt 
drop in the demand for construction workers — 
took place during June. This decline reflects — 
not only the depleted labour demand due > 
to the cripping effects of the lumber industry 
strike, but also the fact that labour require- 


ments are being quickly met by the employ- 


ment offices. The latter statement is sub- 
stantiated by the fact that the available sup- 
ply of construction workers fell by 22 per 
cent during June. There is an acute shortage 
of skilled and experienced tradesmen. Many 
of the present unemployed workers registered 
for construction work are too old, and not 
proficient in the general trade, consequently 
cannot meet the qualifications now foaued 
by employers. 

At June 20, there were 6,051 chaste 
workers needed, with unplaced workers total- 
ling 6,179. Approximately 50 per cent of the 
construction workers required were carpenters. 
Bricklayers and plasterers remain in short 
supply. 

Miscellaneous Workers. — Unemployment, 
among applicants registered as metalworkers 
has steadily declined. during the past few 
months. With the completion of reconver- 
sion in many plants, employment opportuni-— 
ties for this type of worker have increased. 
Also, many of those classified as metalworkers 
have been absorbed in other occupations. A 
surplus supply still persists, however, 
applications outnumbering vacancies by more 
than 10,000. There is a good demand for 


moulders and core-makers but labour turne ~ 


over in this trade remains high, especially in 
the warm weather. Qualified mechanics are 
required throughout the Dominion but suit- 
able applicants are difficult to obtain. De- 
mand for women in laundries continued to 
increase during the month; at June 20, there ~ 


were 775 spotters, dry cleaners, and. finishers. 3 


required. 
U nskilled W arent 


Unemployment among unskilled workers 
dropped by 15 per cent during June. Despite 
the general unsettled labour situation, un- 
skilled workers are being absorbed into in- 
dustry at a high rate. Expansion of food 
processing industries at this time has sup- 
plied work for many applicants. Demand 


for longshoremen and stevedores rose slightly — 


during June and substantial increases are 
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‘labour 


“of ‘Maine, 


of Amherst has now re-opened, 
- enlarge 


a oneted aon ae ident: of the . 
WS “ seamen’s~ union _ strike. 
Te workers, section hands, and extra gang men 
.~ are neéded . with a good supply of labour 


Track maintenance 


available in most areas. 


iN The regional analysis which follows is based 


on the semi-monthly reports received from 


National Employment Offices across Canada. 


The report covers employment conditions 
during the month ended June 22, 1946. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture—Seeding operations have for 
the most part been completed. Lack of 
moisture is retarding growth; both the hay 
crop and the late grain crop are particularly 


affected. Labour demand has slackened 
_ markedly; in the past two weeks, farm 
vacancies have declined 50 per cent. It is 


difficult to make preparations to meet the 
demand for haying operations, as 
farmers are reluctant to list their require- 
ments so far in advance. 


Logging—Pulpwood cutting is active in 
many areas, and experienced woodsmen are in 
short supply. The transfer of 490 men from 
the depressed Cape Breton area to the woods 
US.A., has been satisfactorily 
accomplished. Although many of these men 
are untrained, it is expected that they will 
develop into good bushmen. 


Sawmill operations are on a larger scale 


this year than for many years past; an 
adequate supply of labour is available. 
Coal Mining—All mines are working 


steadily, but no increase in production has 
‘been apparent. 


‘About 250 skilled miners are 
required, approximately 170 for the Cape 
Breton area and 80 for the ‘Minto district. 


Most collieries will close for a two-week 


vacation period, during which time repair 
work will be carried out by construction men. 


Manufacturing—The level of activity has 
_ remained 
- Shortages of material are 


stable during the past month. 
still hampering 


production. The Sydney Steel Plant is 


_re-hiring a large proportion of the men who 


were laid off temporarily in the past month. 
Otherwise, labour needs in heavy industry 
throughout the region are very light. Plants 
in the New Glasgow area are operating on a 
reduced scale because of the scarcity of steel. 
The ‘Maritime Pant Manufacturing Company 
and will 
its employment as the supply of 


materials increases. Fish processing plants in 


the ‘Halifax, Digby and St. Stephen areas are 
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_ bered 70,652. 


_ pletion of many units. 


‘with previous 
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“Phers were 38, 369 naked ESE, nosded ae 





at June 20 while unplaced applicants num- 


Demand for female unskilled 
workers was well above the available supply, 


particularly in the Quebec and Ontario regions. 
Oe ere ter: 


Retionsl Analysis 


still in urgent need of experienced labour. 


Two of the larger firms in Halifax have 
instituted their own training programs, but. 
the number receiving instruction is small in 
relation to the total demand. 


Construction Building construction is very % 


active in all areas. 'A heavy program of rural — 
building is in progress throughout the region. 
The amount of residential and commercial . 
construction is limited only by the supply of 
materials and skilled labour available. 


Short- 


ages of finishing material, bricks, plumbing ~ 
and heating supples are retarding the com- 


Skilled carpenters, 
bricklayers and plasterers are in scarce supply, 
but all demands for unskilled construction 
labour can now be filled. 


Transportation—Port activity is slight at 


Saint John and Halifax, as ocean-going traffic ae 


has slackened. Large 
through Halifax will be completed by the 
first week of July. Rail freight traffic has 


troop movements ~ 


declined, although the tourist trade is stimu- 


lating business for air lines and bus companies. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—Seeding operations have now 
throughout the Province. — 


been completed 
Seeding in the Lower St. Lawrence Valley was 
finished 10 days in advance of operations in 
the ‘Montreal region. Since crops mature 
faster in the latter region it is feared that 


harvesting will occur simultaneously in both © 
disrupting the former plan of trans- 
ferring workers from one area to the other 
The farm labour measure 


areas, 


between harvests. 
cancelling unemployment benefits for workers 
agricultural experience who 
suitable farm © work is 
results. Farm labour 


refuse 


encouraging is also 


1 
ee i: 


producing ee 


i 
t 


being recruited for work on American farms; 


the higher wages offered provide a strong i 
rejected — f 


incentive to workers who have 


similar jobs on Quebec farms. 


Logging —Driving operations are ahead of 
the normal schedule; water conditions are 
excellent except in the Coulonge River area. 
Cutting is progressing satisfactorily in the St. 
Maurice and Lake St. John districts, but no 


a4 


ereat activity is expected for the next six 


weeks. 
many of the smaller mills will have com- 
pleted their operations by the end of. this 
month. ' 


Sawmills are working at capacity, and ~ be 






~ Mining —Hardrock districts report that the 
_ shortage of labour for underground operations 
is still acute. Demand is heavy for experi- 
enced miners and beginners but most appli- 
~eants will only consider surface jobs during 

the summer months. In the Thetford area, 
Flintkote Mines Ltd. is expanding employ- 
ment, and at Acton Vale, the Kennedy 
Company is re-opening its quarry. 


Manufacturing—Strike gloom still darkens 
the industrial scene. Lake shipping activity 
js again ‘commencing but labour unrest is 
spreading in the textile, rubber, electrical and 
steel industries. The White ‘Motor Company, 
beginning operations at its new Montreal 
plant, has placed initial orders for 1,000 
workers. Foundries are still in need of 
skilled moulders, but foundry labour remains 
in short supply. A shortage of lumber, 
chiefly as a result of the strike in British 
Columbia, is hampering production at the 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company. Ship- 
building is expanding at Lauzon, where 284 
: ‘men were hired in the past fortnight by the 
a Davie Shipbuilding Company. 
ee A $5,000,000 chemical plant to be estab- 
- lished at Cap de la Madeleine will make 
Canada self-sufficient in the supply of titanium 
-  —-~pigment, a raw material essential to the 
manufacture of paint, paper, textiles and other 
industrial products. A new textile plant is 
being erected at St. JerOme, and will provide 
jobs for three or four hundred workers. 





Construction —Industrial, commercial and 
residential projects are increasing in number 
- throughout the region. All skilled tradesmen 

ean find ready employment, with the excep- 
‘tion of electricians, for whom demand _ is 
fairly light. Unskilled labour is very scarce, 
as first-class heavy labour is required by 
almost every industry. 





















Ontario Region 


- . Agriculture—Flood conditions in Kent and 
gies Essex Counties have caused considerable dam- 
: age to crops, and a large acreage will require 
-reseeding. Ag a result the demand for farm 
' labour has increased, since farmers are trying 
_ to speed up operations as well as to repair 
damages. Wheat and hay crops are in good 
condition, but the acreage of corn, tobacco, 
and tomatoes will be substantially reduced. 
_ Orders for prisoner-of-war labour are heavy. 
_ To date, 500 harvesters have been transferred 
to this region from the western provinces. 
_ It is expected that a total of 2,500 men will 
eventually be brought in, as demand for such 
workers 1s heavy. 


_ Logging—Demand for pulpwood cutters is 
increasing but the supply of experienced bush- 
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men is searce. 


pulpwood cutting. 
Sawmills throughout the ‘province are oper- 





one the Sabra ‘diseiet tenes 
have been placed in clearance. for 1,000 cutters. 
At Timmins, vacancies are available in the 


logging industry for 3,500 men, chiefly: for 


ating at full capacity; the supply of labour es 


is ample except in the Timmins area. 


Mining —The shortage of experienced. miners, 


particularly drillers, continues. Machine men 
for underground work are also required. .The 
only solution to the scarcity seems to he m 
on-the-job training programs. A slight demand 


also exists for both surface and underground 


labourers. 


Manufacturing —The strike situation is hold- 
ing up production in the automobile, brass and 
rubber industries. At Windsor, the Ford Motor 


Company has resumed operations, recalling all — 


Chrysler Corporation 
Shortages of heavy 


former employees; 
workers are out on strike. 


labour for foundry and forge have not lessened _ 


and the movement of this labour to outdoor 
work continues. A farm implement firm at 
Brantford, and McKinnon Industries Ltd. at 
St. Catherines, are securing accommodation for 
foundry labour and other employees through 
special housing projects. An acute scarcity 
of labour still afflicts the textile industry, where 


industrial unrest is also currently disrupting 


production. The employment situation in the 
rubber industry is very unsettled with a num- 


y 


ber of strikes in progress, and labour demand _ 


is low. The furniture industry requires cab-. 


inet makers, finishers and _ polishers, but 


qualified applicants are few. 


Construction.—A large amount of proposed 
construction is being postponed because of 


the scarcity of building materials and skilled 


construction tradesmen. Carpenters, brick- 
layers, painters, and experienced construction 


labourers are in especially short supply. Many ~ 


of the applicants for such work are over-age 
or physically unfit. 


Transportation — Since Great Lakes ship- 


ping is now under the supervision of a Govern- © 


ment Controller 


for additional seamen is anticipated in the 
near future. Applicants for track mainten- 
ance and section work on the railroads are 


fairly plentiful except in Northern Ontario, - 


where working conditions are made _ difficult 
by black flies. 


Prairie Region ~ 


Agriculture—The supply of farm labour is 
adequate to meet demand throughout the 
region. Recent general rains have enhanced 
the prospects of a good harvest. 


and the working day has 
been reduced to eight hours, a brisk demand | 
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py increase in ‘ean: ‘iabouk Pee will 
occur until harvesting commences. The cur- 
ys rent ‘advertising campaign to recruit prairie 


farm workers to assist in haying and _ harvest- 
ing operations in Ontario and- British Colum- 
bia is producing excellent results. No diffi- 
culty in filling these labour Tecuirenn ens is 
expected. 


- Logging—Skilled pulp and log eutters are 
- required in the Fort William-Port Arthur and 

Fort Francis districts. The supply of labour, 
~ however, is not equal to the demand. In the 
Port Arthur area alone, at least 3,000 men 
will be required before autumn. Summer 
logging in the Blairmore area is progressing 
steadily, enabling coal mines in the district 
to build up stocks of logs and props for winter 
operations... 


TS Coal Mining—The coal strike in the United 
States has stimulated demand for Alberta 
coal. As a result, an urgent need for skilled 
miners and mine labourers has developed 
simultaneously. Mines in the Drumheller 
district require track layers, mine drivers and 
underground labourers. Full-time employment 
is assured; the housing shortage is easing 
slightly in this area. Lethbridge mines have 
an urgent need for skilled men but lack of 
housing prohibits placements through clear- 
ance orders. All mines in the Blairmore 
-. district are operating at capacity. 
Hardrock Mining—Expansion is occurring 
in the mining industry throughout the region, 
although lack of skilled men and _ housing 
accommodation form major obstacles. Gold 
mines in the Port Arthur district require 150 
miners immediately. Exploration activity is 
increasing in the Herb Lake and Snow Lake 
areas. Employment is remaining stable at 
-' +the Steep Rock Iron Mines of Atikokan. 








rotise 








ig _  Manufacturing—Production in the flour 
of mill and packing plant industries of the region 
remains stable. The building material in- 
ie dustry is very active, although sash-and-door 
' factories have suffered severe set-backs from 


supply shortages as a result of the B.C. lum- 
. ber strike. Calgary iron firms are now affected 
by the spreading labour unrest amongst 
* foundry workers. Textile factories are in 
~ urgent need of female workers at Winnipeg 
and Edmonton. 
Construction.—Shortage of materials is re- 
tarding construction activity. In some areas, 
lay-offs of building tradesmen are occurring, 
and nowhere throughout the region is demand 
substantial in this industry. 











Re Transportation.—Workers are required for 
extra gang labour by the C.P.R. at Calgary, 
Moose Jaw, Port Arthur, Kenora and Edmon- 
- ton, and by the C.N.R. at The Pas, Dauphin, 
ey Port Arthur and Edmonton. 
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Pacific Region 


A griculture-—Indications point to an excel- 
lent fruit crop this year. It is expected that 


apple yields will be 25 per cent greater than — ; 


last year, and heavy yields of peaches, apricots — 
and plums are in prospect. In the lower 
mainland area the strawberry crop is at 
its peak; a shortage of pickers has caused 
some loss. ‘The response to special adver- 
tising campaigns at both local and prairie 
points has been disappointing. Farmers re- 
quire about 300 more berry pickers. 


Logging.—With the settlement of the 36- 
day labour dispute in the lumbering industry, | 
orders for workers are once more being placed — 
with the National Employment Service. At 
present, orders are chiefly for sawmill workers. | 
Until loggers return to camp, logging crew 
shortages cannot be estimated. This mass 
return movement is reflected in the scarcity 
of transportation accommodation on up-coast 
steamers. 

A major problem facing Vancouver Island 
logging operators at. the present time is the 


extremely dry condition of the forests. It. | 


is doubtful whether some will find it worth 
while to re-open for the short time remaining 
before the annual fire season shut-down. 
Several sawmills will delay re-opening until 
log reserves are back to normal. Shortages of 
skilled men are feared, as many have left the 


industry to take work in fishing or agriculture. 


Coal Mining—The acute shortage of certi- 


fied coal miners still prevails. A temporary 


lay-off of 350 coal miners occurred in a 
Nanaimo mine because of a shortage of pit 
props. The mine is now back in full produc- 
tion, however. 


Gold Mining—Heavy demand exists for ex- 
perienced miners in this industry. Labour un- 
rest is the cause of the current high rate of 
labour turnover. Despite these obstacles, ex- 


pansion and development is continuing. 


Base Metal Mining—Expansion at Trail 
and Kimberley has been accompanied by con- 
stant demand for labour; the immediate need 
is for hard-rock miners. Labour unrest. at 
Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and 
Power Company Ltd. is ee placement 
activity. : 


Manufacturing—The effect of the foundry aoe 


strike is still hampering production in the 
metal industries. No demand for labour is . 
apparent in the shipbuilding industries because 
of the adverse effects of both the foundry and | 
lumber strikes. Now that the latter has been 
settled, this situation should ease somewhat. | 
Lay-offs are taking place at a shipbuilding — 
yard in Victoria because of a scarcity of orders. 
Expansion in vegetable and fruit canneries will 


Ecce Under the first 








be reflected in increased demands: for suitable 4 


% workers ; the season will shortly be in full 


i ewinig: 


Construction oo, is expected that the con- 
struction industry will resume full activity 
within a few weeks, when lumber is again in 
good supply. Skilled carpenters are required 


Applications for Employment; 
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Victoria but few suitable men are available. 


Transportation.—Demand for coastal seamen suit 
Section men are required BE 


is slackening. 






in ‘Vie oa Gane are Seeded as 


Penticton, Kamloops and Victoria, but few. ap- ss 


plicants wilt accept this work as the wages nau 


offered are relatively low. 


Vacancies and Plamen 


May, 1946 


EPORTS received from the National 
Employment Service Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission during 
the four-week period May 3 to May 30, 1046 
showed an increase of 8-9 per cent in busi- 
ness transacted, when compared with the 
preceding five-week period March 29 to May 
2, and a decrease of 38:0 per cent in com- 
_ parison with the four weeks May 4 to May 
81, 1945, this computation being based on the 
average number of placements recorded daily. 
comparison all industrial 
groups except agriculture and public utilities 
operation recorded gains, the most note- 
» worthy being in services and construction. 
When compared with the four weeks ending 
May ol, last year reports showed a moderate 
gain in construction and smaller increases in 
agriculture and mining but losses. were 
recorded in all other industrial groups, the 
greatest being in manufacturing, public util- 
ities operation, for se and logging, trade and 
services. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1943, as repre- 


sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 


of placements effected for each one hundred 


- applications for work registered at Employ- 
-. ment Offices throughout Canada. 
- seen from the graph that the trends of the 
curves of vacancies and placements in rela- 


It will be 


tion to applications took upward: courses, the 
ratio of vacancies to applications being 115-0 
during the four weeks May 3 to May 30 in 
contrast with 114:6 during the preceding five 
weeks, and 109-5 during the four weeks May 
4 to May 31, 1945. The ratio of placements 
to each one hundred applications was 51-9 
Sal compared with 49-5 in the previous period 
_ and 70-9 in the four weeks ending May 31 a 
year ago. 
_ >The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Offices of the Com- 
_ mission throughout Canada during the period 
under review was 7,077 compared with 6,786 
during the preceding five-week period and 
and 7,953 during the period May 4 to May 


| & 81, 1945. ‘The average number of applications 


for aren received daily by the Offices 


during the four weeks May 3 to May 30, 
was 6,152 in comparison with 5,921 in the 
previous five weeks and 7,261! for the four 


“weeks in May 1945. The average number of 


placements made daily by the offices during 


the period under review was 3,191 of which © 
2,921 were in regular employment and 270 in 


work of one week’s duration or less, as com- 
pared with a total daily average of 2,929 dur- 
ing the previous five weeks. Placements in 
the four weeks ending May 31, last year, 
averaged 5,151 daily consisting of 4,979 place- 
ments in regular and 172 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the period May 3 to May 30, 1946, 


the offices of the Commission referred 113 AT3 st 


persons to vacancies and effected a total of 
73,398 placements. Of these, the placements 
in regular employment were 67,183 .of which 


53,246 were of males and 13,937 of females, - 


while casual placements totalled 6,215. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 


was 114,833 for males and 47,938 for females, | 


a total of 162,771 and applications for work 
numbered 141,503 of which 109,452 were from 
males and 32,051 from females. Reports for 
the five weeks March 29 to May 2, 10946, 
showed 190,000 positions available, 165,791 
applications made and 82,008 placements 
effected while from May 4 to May 31, 1945, 
there were recorded 182,908 vacancies, 167,010 
applications made and 118,483 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices, each year, from Janu- 
ary 1936 to date:— ~— 








PLACEMENTS 
Year Regular Casual Totals 
OSG eS A ee ea et ca 217,931 113,519 331,450 
TOBE ie GAR Rea Bett aie 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
LDU posal eel aa ae IW 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
OSG ee cenit Sete, Same, 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 
LOAQ Sn Fal haces ee 320,090 155,016 475,106 
LO AAs OAs siclge nay artes 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
OA is ee Amal ea Sh 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
UST UR Pe ta oes tha A 1,890,408 53, 618 1,944,026 
ee Ae DAME AMMEN lariat 0d 1,693,119 46,798 1,739,917 
TOA Bele ein eal tetace iehg 1,445, 692 47,889 1,493,581 
1946 (22 weeks)....... 300, 266 28,097 328, 363 
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_ National 


Metis, 
Vas 


os Wana aes ‘and pros odd Island | 
~ During the four weeks ending May 30, 1946, 


the daily average of positions offered through 
Employment Service 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island was 
275, in comparison with 248 in the previous 
period and 278 during the four weeks ending 
May 31 last year. The average number of 
placements recorded daily was 189 during the 
period © under review, in contrast with 122 in 
the preceding five Woeks and 208 during the 
corresponding period a year ago. The largest 


decreases in placements from the four weeks 
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Offices in 


utilities ae 
accounted for the reduction in placements 





973 


tes the preceding five weeks nid 193 during 


the period terminating May 31, 1945. There 


was a daily average of 89 placements as com- Y 


pared with 74 in the previous five weeks and eel 
159 during the period May 4 to May 3h ao 
year ago. 
turing together with smaller losses in public 
operation, trade and__ services 


from the four weeks terminating May 31 last 
year. Placements by industries included: 
services 545; construction: 437; manufacturing 
430; trade 270 and public utilities operation 


VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


VACANCIES 





ending May 31, 1945, were in manufacturing 
and public ieee operation but these were 
partly offset by a gain in constsuction, the 
changes in other groups being small. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions numbered: 
services 1,122; construction 1,009; manufac- 


turing 996; trade 584; public utilities opera- 


tion 303 and mining 154. Regular placements 
totalled 3,082 of men and 842 of women. 


New Brunswick - 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in. New Brunswick during the period 


. under review was 227, as compared with 174 


Ah le 
Ee 





PLACEMENTS === 
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209. There were 1,501 men and 371 women 
placed in regular employment. 


Quebec | aa 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in the _ ‘ 


province of Quebec during the four weeks 
ending May 30, 1946, called for a daily 
average of 1,673 workers, in contrast with 
1,473 in the period March 29 to May 2, and 
2,486 during the corresponding four weeks of 


1945. Placements showed a daily average of © Ay 


538, in comparison with 447 in the preceding 
period and 1,563 during the four weeks ending 
May 31 last year. With the exception of a 
small gain in agriculture, placements were 


A fairly large decline in manufac- rd 


aM By Ta 
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less numerous in all industrial groups than 


during the four weeks May 4 to May 31 a 
year ago. The most pronounced reductions 
being reported in manufacturing and forestry 
and logging, followed by fairly substantial 


losses in public utilities operation, services, — 


trade and construction and moderate declines 
in finance and insurance, and mining. In- 
dustries in which employment was secured for 
more than 200 workers included: manufac- 
turing 4,477; construction 2,506; services 
1,975; forestry and logging 1,182; trade 933; 
mining 638 and public utilities operation 471. 


‘ - Placements in regular employment numbered 


10,096 of men and 2,101 of women. 


Ontario 


_ There was an increase in the average num- 
ber of positions available daily at Employ- 
ment Offices during the period terminating 
- May 30, 1946, there being 3,121 in comparison 
with 3,012 in the previous five weeks and 
3,040 during the corresponding period of 1945. 
The average number of placements effected 
daily was 1,329 during the four weeks under 
review, compared with 1,336 in the preceding 
period and 1,918 during the four weeks 
terminating May 31 last year. The most note- 
worthy decline in placements from the corre- 
sponding period a year ago occurred in manu- 
facturing. Fairly substantial reductions were 
reported in services, trade and public utilities 
operation and a loss much smaller in propor- 
tion in finance and insurance but these de- 
ereases were somewhat modified by an 
appreciable gain in construction. In addition, 
a moderate loss in forestry and logging, and 
a gain in agriculture were shown. Industrial 
_ divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected were: manufacturing 11,126; 
services 6,817; construction 4,901; trade 2,903; 
public utilities operation 2,040; forestry and 


jogging 1,021 and mining 928. Regular place- 


Bh ments numbered 22,995 of men and 5,929 of 
women. 
. Manitoba 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 


oh orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during the four weeks ending May 
. . 30, 1946, showed a daily average of 349 in 


contrast with 357 in the preceding period and 
422 during the four weeks ending May 31 a 
year ago. Placements registered a _ daily 
average of 212, in comparison with 192 in the 


__ previous period and 281 during the four weeks 


May 4 to May 31, 1945. Reduced placements 


a An manufacturing, public utilities operation, 


trade and. services accounted for the decrease 
from the period ending May 31 last year. 
A moderate improvement was noted in min- 
ing, while the changes in remaining groups 
were. arog aca Placements by industries 


‘under review, 
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ceeds 
trade 808; 
operation 469; 


placed in regular employment. 
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Saskatchewan 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Saskatchewan during the period 
averaged 220 daily compared 
with 268 in the preceding five weeks and 182 
during the corresponding period a year ago. 
Placements increased under both comparisons, 
the daily average being 146 as compared with 
141 in the previous period and 138 during the 
four weeks terminating May 31 last year. 
The small increase over the period May 4 to 
May 31, 1945, was due to additional place- 
ments in services and construction, although 
these advances were partly offset by moderate 


losses in manufacturing and public utilities 


operation. Placements by industrial groups 
included: services 1,381; construction 561; 
trade 508; manufacturing 360; public utilities 
operation 299 and agriculture 167. Regular 


placements totalled 2,045 of men and 658 of ~ 


women. 
Alberta 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during the four weeks ending May 30, 


1946, called for an average of 406 workers oO 


daily in contrast with 418 in the previous 
period and 383 during the four weeks ending 
May 31 a year ago. There was a daily average 


of 243 placements in comparison with 215 


in the preceding period and 257 during the 
four weeks May 4 to May 31 last year. When 
comparing placements by industrial divisions 
with the corresponding period of 1945, none 
of the changes was large, the most significant 
being moderate decreases in public utilities 


operation, trade and manufacturing and an. Ns 


increase in construction. Placements by 
industries included: services 1,928; construc- 
tion 1,173; manufacturing 769; trade 631; 
public utilities operation 349; agriculture 329 
and mining 255. Placements in regular em- 
ployment totalled 3,656 of men and 1,043 of 
women. 
British Columbia 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in the province of British Colum- 
bia during the period terminating May 30, 
1946, numbered 806 daily in comparison with 
837 during the five weeks March 29 to May 2, 
1946, and 967 in the corresponding period last 
year. Placements recorded a daily average of 






" Services” 1552: ce 978: pe 
construction 516. public utilities pees 
mining 2386 and agriculture | Zit) 
145. There were 2,728 men and 1,036 Cue 


446 during the four weeks under review, in — 


contrast with 400 in the preceding period and 


626 during the four weeks terminating May 31, 
1945. There was considerable variation of 


placements by industrial divisions when com-— 
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_ REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 

















MAR Cee A 3 TO sisciad 30, 1946 
Vacancies 
Office Regis- 

Reported} Unfilled tered Referred 
during end of during to 
period period period |vacancies 

Prince Edward Isiland.......................00. 897 406 925 911 
Charlottetown........ ape FESS eh Pash neh 361 339 447 392 
Summerside....... egnberiie Eh cette RID Wes Sie Cee 536 67 478 519 

PRON PSCOEER ooo oi kon iid ko Shs Bie alae ae Ea aah 5,436 3,067 6,729 4,833 
PASRIN ETRE sees oe Oe ee Cee Ee RE Ea 159 52 281 224 
PITROLOMRLEN oUt ao Wie cule yan ce vcxdee devon. 114 127 97 125 
SRR LIAOU EN i's ee aN Me le ARON I RE eo ty a iI 194 262 237 186 
PED Y Reise has cee iie tices a eneek oe ie eee ein ak 62 128 119 14 
Glace Bayroee a ai aty oe Coote Sed, 134 45 318 163 
Pleliiax eee we a eR ARE ES ead ig pane 1, 646 1,542 1,978 1,447 
EUV ERNESS 2 en wig a taie bec bce ce PEON sag OMICS. 52 5 234 53 
HOT ALES there clocnie a clucahe fared  Sicescateice eis oie Saude moans 212 276 355 194 
aver pool yc secs cscs s Sevale ciate ebkene ee or Atacemetelatais uke 301 156 93 95 
DAO PAS OMN HL) Moran wa oecew Murs bald ae oa es Gey 722 40 903 724 
BNGMPNVAtOllOrd aso. het oe wtia eo cm hue is 263 170 167 103 
INGEOE, SIOEUON YS Gh bala Guides ake stam Ged kie duck 133 29 187 142 
EPACTOU Tan eae ee Solr ete chen lite ocho snare ue 55 19 89 48 
DPE SOM Weed wove yet slslch ee cane hic ER ee eae 42 13 78 34 
DYNO cs eee ea ces vais ores Maan watts AYO TR andl Se 706 211 772 737 
= desi IMimea a scke cette Coes ce einen coe at 124 9 155 122 

BBs ental er eae eid rele ten cis oo Tam ae tier os aaa lal ig lige 304 178 324 273 
Vasscah. SHelhurnes 2. 456 on es ee ehae 213 105 342 149 

New Brunswick...................ccececcceeuss 5,211 3,864 4,881 3,122 
Bathurst......... Wud diel watts eae ween 28 29 341 
Campbell conics e wie eee ee ce seh 650 194 334 175 
POCUAUNGRCON, -'5/fs bis o's va sensccaescs SN ee inate 724 648 228 141 
POeIarLOn tne eka cee ree CSN Og hey Pet 403 307 303 293 
BAIDCOG Ps os fue Sev vc dais Gente hot le BERN SB 65 20 116 100 
MOURN ae eS Masih niger kite la Sk ook 1,419 1, 257 1,329 989 
INO WORSUIO a ee eee ee ee ee LO A Bete HOA 92 0 170 53 
POUR SONS corns eho sa Be a ktaiaucne tian gee 1, 257 901 1,677 1,017 
OSCMDNO. cc Ma oun tee ao yes ae len ae aes 202 282 129 9 
SLES ae RTE IS GIES Lay A arg NE 251 141 129 128 
WEGOGSLOGE ie ieiiseiarc cis ule dite atun ge ae I at a 120 55 125 75 

MRE E ee ie prise Ce Sela Nowa Come 38,479 38,832 32,367 23,995 
ONS TON CN TCE AR Se eR SE aE a A 34 Va 53 48 
BDERUOR Tee yc RM Ore aU kM oa 1 1 116 94 
<p NSTI Sag teats spline aa baat hia 186 89 141 143 
PROD ALNOIS vo tenia en eae tui eal 8 212 199 78 74 
POMCMAe ASI oe Sok Us Wie FE he oh Derek ne 219 61 269 177 

RUBAT OCR oe oe ae idee ea SM als 228 339 98 
SRIBNEHOE Nyc Weel a ae We, Poe oe 16 25 139 2 
(on) ALES RSS (SG A Ieee ees Ss NR 709 1,299 543 192 
RUGRMSCGOM SNe ee Meh tes ae JRE La 110 1 95 119 
OWS Walle oe ot ee es Ue poe le 70 65 35 42 
DY OUD ERD ae ilo otis ee ek oo LS eat A 1,393 1,276 116 57 
PPP MINMNONG VIG: Ss bois oh dic Lee cd ee 1, 287 721 713 689 
AEN OG MG ESSE See alee eee ery eer ICE Sa 38 12 108 51 
“An SERGE AU Ss Sap giane 3 Wiis EAR ole me NRO aaa 57 122 58 29 
RPRRMU Ie come ON sk ee cio ie Mic a ge 441 363 257 115 
“NS Says EA ANE ABS aA a Mee ep GOR 405 458 498 202 
OUR Veale Rael ug cc tie way ak SES pays 341 503 549 302 
PEDAUNORO Nee CN tie Col Re. de tay cote oie 101 44 259 68 
POPUL nosy Fuh ate eel F 38. aee 269 129 268 229 
La Malbaie 122 58 115 94 
La Tuque... 599 421 129 181 
50 hs Pic sel es ga A 82 105 398 32 
MSODINOTEUIO Cry tke erie 2 uae Ne le Bh 113 75 231 82 
ERP OD St al nen ttn fie OX MAE Sea SMB 169 98 120 130 
DAMOANO Derr aere Me wine eee UCL Le hey Meng Al 401 837 571 524 
DCR OULIO ee We MA OM ORE a a 95 42 82 62 
Mont Laurier...... TSE har g ries ed ae eae Wa 285 114 108 90 
ORY 1S Ue Ate Sass sg kines, vnc eee eek 25 20 , 109 33 
PROREIOOLONCV cals Sanit ok eedee sould Ain 15 83 143 
BROOME Lin Uy chest duke gk tee ee tia we ce 16, 232 2200 14,149 11,748 
PPOGBIN SIMONE ccc gin mM Ae oN ai fd 109 8 52 47 
EL IAL USM Nae SS ET eR PE A ae Ae 53 35 50 9 
SUGDEC Aon eee a es RAL Ad i aa 2, 820 1,468 3,457 1,888 

EE MERONIE Ge tin eon ee ee ty VL be 96 76 59 
POURED aL Pes tae Me kms rk Sear te 2,058 1, 258 522 455 
PPERIGEM CM LOUD ec oii! ae ie oie Tiga oud. 191 342 137 3 
we Cs g AOE AC HDS ey gia NY aie REPRO MCS 152 605 155 141 
MEAD reise yalarsvelotaitieteieisieln sie ik Rees oe eee He whe 723 511 483 792 
RRC OO ul ee ge Rs Bee a 330 323 197 181 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.......................... 117 51 131 90 
5) LOSSLET CPT OAV Ae iad See ny a 524 179 316 294 
_ St. Georges de Beauce......................... 9 17 57 1 
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‘ Vacancies Applicants“ 
Office . Regis- ., ple m 
% Reported| Unfilled | tered | Referred Placed Unplaced - 
during end of during to. endof 
period period period |vacancies} Regular | Casual period © 
- Quebec—Concluded 
URED UACINENO UK Garis doit elo ui cee ited salen creeks 438 489 213 164 88 325 
MACE ata y w/a binek Cos lav eiehs (o's ae al slelgie ©. sielee sie seis 1,040 671 843 654 550 230.4 
PUR PEEOTION Oa Neitrelisicng a eich eile sels prels eieidtale’e’suaiscs's.e°s 346 230 823 258 198 241 
PERT OSEDENG ANIMA Heer Dee oN ee tee wane « 281 71 256 165 165 52 
Shawinigan Falls 140 21 321 107 101 1,056 
BS NEROLOO KORE aie Dak ae ec cicleule oie ola coial® wisi ® euchecaes 925 509 1,077 815 559 4714. 
Sorel 719 113 516 3803 246 1,405 
Thetford Mines 311 88 351 308 245 540- 
Three Rivers 898 242 1,154 558 376 2, 893 
Val d’Or 781 414 443 347 323 110 
Walley toler iray Ni uakeio wan we hoe sc slag vietes Rises 420 333 517 285 274 864 
Victoriaville. RP LRG UE oa a eta iatals ial ular pote oie stay 396 325 249 327 254 182, 
ORTTG ARTO er ge ee Ss OSU ee ting a icieleieles ara aie eres 91,2775 51, 492 51,001 46,911 28,924 60, 212 
RAEN TINEOL Ny Care arndite ere Ateici stele eielelelcib Grecors alesis ede.e's 441 190 246 249 247 36 
ME ATELOV Pty Cale NET olala sharky sicivcayeja'eleeeia ties > os 310 315 137 142 93 181. 
ellovpioswacesoMeae Gl Clas eens souls Gee sele'sd cide 295 173 241 349 199 752 
HOTA ED ERC OS ace Fate oe oldie bre Meters Sgisteverecbiee' bale ove 234 153 148 101 97 150 
BPA PLONs 5 oo sce cos ove AAG EL Cae PN AR Eat ete 214 190 137 100 81 179 
ES CAINS ER pet ania sit ce ONG ible pe eralacelere Give spine’ 951 557 690 567 395 493 
BSC KV TUL Os te miata! cm5. tale ue plsaievsrsie s'alsseiess 337 139 320 311 243 132 
GHeletone eA ues Meas tcc sos Ge bace cose cae eee 85 31 130 84 68 146 
RROD LAL Leh Ui iue ate Viele belnlbics soe» oe slde ences 426 369 409 454 253 511 
MS OIIOUL OME eine ule a tle cia else cr eule siete aie leo erates 'e 106 39 158 124 104 49 
ROO LEEIONVOOG fae vie ele dicen Sea Melee bei seals ble wt 43 51 82 18 18 518 
Wormwarl vec ahc cs ess shetty oh oes at ae ar 769 188 981 787 609 1,119, 
REPT ALLO nee she ws Gat Ble Sake Ocsiclcls Slolb late we 79 126 74 62 53 81 
NGEEHearare oere n ate red occa onoelehek olere oSuelb ove een 51 48 60 49 42 sabe 
ALOT OTTO Soe tral s stoahelc cles Salleh Sua ee a'e ee Coes 417 145 804 517 317 287 
‘Fort Frances 309 230 188 170 244 151 
coal William 1,055 ~ 565 918 639 524 1, 987 
TRIAS Be telat 731 661 237 238 156 141 
Sooke 120 47 91 96 87 39 
2 SAUER Oe Op Sea 182 173 98 137 WZ 78> 
RRAOL IDNR ee Rice Carcinnim atelnteis: Se vied Goble iets lanes 1,003 538 745 632 411 326 
PL APOT LOM ene suet ace ae ari b ise a ali cuistsls asta eee ale 3,388 2,254 3,762 3,844 1,370 5,337 
EID WAKES DULY cae recs eee soveeke laws cele camiels 104 62 101 91 64 276 
TRC Re sa cs! ho lace Line o's. 6 ou hto o Wale w sw ets eat 83 116 117 ~ 83 39 
ICU DUS AN IN Miu Soc Web wit ce Suto sabi eteece 594 913 24 30 162 23 
COMORES yy rice. Ceti c bei Ue tlcle sreie 4 olvto\eeccie ae 338 695 173 91 130 327° 
BESET ESUON ee iig oe tical, na ahs s Sts seo cs As Ae 1,197 378 954 1,136 666 642 
Kirkland Take, Sea Bk Re Aa a a SU ani DON SIR 1,080 657 916 829 536 504 
MUISSECHENCT WALETIOO Locos s cn cesesesnetccetenes 1,778 1,675 583 751 429 203 
PILE TAIN OCON yaa ee aelda elcn ds olaiels weg oie eietelere 178 125 225 179 93 230 
_ Lindsay ie RO CSN PE ee ee 123 70 114 123 88 469 
EMEC eie eet sig se eis ss lets Hutu cid clos os Sveeees 104 150 124 116 79 102 
Ptidionds 000 Bee he Se VS cig OS Re aes 4, 404 2,603 1,945 2,363 1,215” 921 * 
WELARAI CHIR ETT cee Seo pay Cees a .ciok vials cultoro es 121 126. 211 106 84 342 
© CRP FER eke (Sal IRS 2 a Rn OL 72 64 106 79 65 134 
BNowimarkeGcw a Nulocsinc oct age ibiae seduce cleuiees 84 152 50 63 15 138 
MING WoONONtO seinen ee ee eee 1, 428 15113 891 707 625 601° 
PERRO PASM Ne. shal, sve visu e'ss'sse.0 soi 's © 754 427 465 514 313 499 
«INIT ASS GRINS 5 CADETS 0s ESS an 710 PE 579 431 353 340 
BOT MIEN EMG siete on A's no son Shoo tnide voc viess pees 4] 73 45 48 26 97 
PRRLV Eber cre vet cles eine shateisia ete cll e's bef cigle ale scoite 368 183 376 366 317 . 474 
Oshawa....... 730 400 888 699 349 3,854 © 
ERE SE SS 20 1 EES een Oa a 2,348 1, 685 2,866 A She) 1,059 3, 988 
Owen DOUNGs yeree ee Wis etek eile’ 346 207 282 270 222 132 
Bea ALAR esti Some kets aerdlcneieic cial blog, o' oiain b nte-dles oleic ote 24 78 26 30 13 25 
_ Parry Sound 111 67 98 100 49 475 
RMIT TONGA ee Loe st ug cihigis wae gee ns ens 550 246 387 469 306 372. 
OES 84 SIDS Sc GS Se ne 286 140 356 264 233 133 
PRR ULOLDOLOUD DS ralgcce cn ssf ces ecn sia deevséaeg oss 797 §31 682 834 541 768° 
; PEATGHOUM Cer ee tra a DU NG aS ic whe woke ecole cle 42 30 95 43 33 109 
at id CE EES ROE aS a ee a 3,385 3,589 1,160 954 891 1.50572 
PEE GEGHS OLDOINIOs Sica oicmicec c sbiois diss bie cad etiaeien's 294 201 155 127 85 389 
EOF G LODO wats cee ea ce e's 3c Secs cw laien Cla ewes Qeraie 217 196 55 68 46 Sk 
BATON COLL irom eo cute oie cine cise cit: ie-cid Guvie state 79 36 95 69 66 209 
BURG Wee aie eee ors Viet ate ies oa eases clea sin oa cigle wia'e's 260 80 156 255 196 165 
Metre MCT AUMATIDOS i. aia siscG s sc's,} o ciaitielete o's 'o oie Sie'we.e bs 1,247 620 1,039 942 553 1,664 
Mee UROMT ASS teria iage Gilson Sua Line wislords breve og 651 581 553 414 239 403 
POMINtl apaeren Nae oe We ee er 413 307 367 229 134 534 
- Sault Ste. Marie Ritastetieid ein otr areata cc's Sister le wrorst dole 1,344 1,520 408 331 298 471 
SRT TE SINDE RTI OL pO 0 Ba a 371 381 234 246 186 179 
Perot alia Sora sce wocelc Rode cede ho be odes oe 235 91 106 56 40 101 
PISEMALLOT Ue ee erage ee gg Sb ele cle bo bie rs oe eteve i 513 384 388 443 260 336 
“STATIN 2°06 1 OETA IG a his ta 89 24 148 100 91 200 
S Bualbary Mestre e eis Ceeia'e Bie ob os Uealse panied 2,589 1,020 15522 1,575 1,117 1,646 
Tillsonburg........... see crarsistGl sido vee a wa toe a ales 77 64 4 31 19 58 
-Timmins...... UR ERNEST ND cang ee alates < ssctolots he a 1, 862 LTA 1, 267 1,143 1,005 928 
PUG Oe re Wie ailole.s's ¢ cite)d Sele secede ed cccesiestece 21, 830 17, 865 11,377 12,056 6, 741 12,167 ~ 
wv D ‘ 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

; 2 Reported | Unfilled | tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during i end on 
period | period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Ontario—Concluded » 
Toronto Junction. .<..0.s 00.00 cee pene . 1,815 1,374 1,358 1,132 568 30 1,054 
PACT OTCOUE AMT rTM aicrercisien tees etersiees cube Withal Siuel el File 411 319 158 196 113 3 259 
Werllcertoniectearts cae ast vai. eho eyes cuuinisantts 67 52 66 29 DEO Ors 197 
VWiarllacelanmoe tt ye ton We. a Niet Canon fei 166 83 240 34 cL FS era 138 
Wellaniclaaen terramrettes hotels ORY Ween ts diame tt stale ate « 817 378 584 742 BO) as Seen 1,106 
WRES GOI ae eie cement c Sos rc uke etn Kloleie erent 635 314 733 622 F4t CAR Nae 608 
RINE arise tou na aay cies walehe MaMa cule ehis he 1, 826 419 4,742 2,146 1,409 134 6, 763 
WVQOCStOCKHE obi loma eur omer Cm ni omaha ton 264 330 21 129 QO Nice aivae 182 
1 REDD 0) Wa) ee TE CUD a ea Ua Dh a aR Pe A 8,028 4,380 9,989 7,857 3, 264 1,109 15,640 
sae has Le ue alot cs Oe eie he Lee eos kes eeree 446 354 680 374 B08 atest Meese 1,231 
EUG EHO ae Sete RL eh ns ur ice GUC tor, eats 193 121 213 140 OS ee Ne 590 
URE Roms aus) eee gy ia dec ag oe ia Ay 358 90 808 806 | 262 17 31 
PPO UB PO NAP ERITIG. $06 G55 cettis'ece o\e Sewn ee bad 113 111 268 149 49 3 630 — 
“eLere eg tey, CU EIR yi ON ee ia. Baa OA AN a 87 43 98 93 Ria PD aa bie a 87 
PON asta cnn entre crite tee is salsa en ioicre sous dota mets cele 137 81 144 107 73 1 119 
VAN BED OD Moura toe cinta tic anaes hin civ wiohane hail akan 6, 694 3,580 8,278 6, 688 2,975 1,088 12,952 
Maskatche wae ce tks os Se os ones ey le 5,052 3,151 6,534 5,180 2,203 649 6,038 
ROWED rc teterial s sia sce Cin aide ear oha site a Suro oni 120 7 101 116 | LOD: easy: 76 
WNIGOSENS AW eras eee Giais Otro is Se TO citeectete viens 516 360 716 721 348 44 836 
Northepattleford wrod: Sana calories se ulin ce tigers 131 168 142 68 Svehla ver 485 
aCe ANOLE. Gh ie eda doe bine a cee ce oud euaae 417 363 624 400 182 oes 802 
VEGI TOCSY et cy Bain Gi er OTE ARS Ne 1,990 863 2,499 2,145 1,076 349 1,396 
DASUOON Ts J vagie ee Hehe hats ithe ae TaN ON tela ls @- 1,391 998 1, 822 1,319 694 189 1,606 
Gace GUUErEN baa: Mets cote hs ea aoe hcles 72 57 9 46 30 5 262 
VM Qn LOUUITA Me Spe ee Steecnne es citrate tate ances aks cig wl ora laveerenens 137 73 101 91 64 9 63 
DAGCTRTINS aA BEI O ae Ota © BEE Sea anes ne 278 198 432 274 164 19 511 
FALL oO ee Aan AON ae SC tle her ore (ra Pe ately 9,348 4,793 8,662 |, 7,393 4,699 887 8,327 
Bilzck? Diamond fevmstolnseccS ti ee canoes kee 35 61 3 LAM aan encase D rags 110 
ES LEULISTINOL On ais are So a tee are ees are ET eles oes Sea 167 199 75 5 G82 49 
EDIE OR MR alo Sue URS Ae > Ratt Oe eae ROM RR UG a 8,043 1,415 3, 167 2,546 1, 586 326 3, 283 
HO TAP TIIITOTION eerste sconce sot anlee ate bora Hie ieee 282 264 12 88 CONT See tea 107 
PPCM ON LOM ME Meine mci yk Caos ore ea te bole ea ae nas 4,351 1,782 4,185 8,677 2,090 544 3, 882 
SOR eee tea ate ea games age ack TAU 323 284 1 30 BURY: Sag Merl ea Nea Nae, 71 
PRS PIATRA Gey uae ee Wise es, Ai ie We aos or ete MINS 438 325 371 415: 298 17 421 
TU UPENG TIO G EGY na Nr IA AAG eter aN dt UE 398 208 471 395 SOS favo yeenns 206 — 
MCC p eer Nai vig eG ra ogee eet AN uN | ace 311 314 161 152 FT 5s NC ae 198 
British Columbia... ................... ccc cece aee 18,545 7,986 20,415 13,271 9,100 1,151 27,475 
nil wacloe ela a kere ieee eae a ete 517 101 507 . 448 478 184 
Motrconay ee kann rte seen on enter ep en 94 177 126 40 Lion Pies Ama 199 
Gran LOO ae eee eT ee ea 204 112 108 96 Q2iLP acieea ery 119 
PAWSON OTCOK sere perkeda seh oa te ean Ss oe 280 102 214 236 24S Ne 66 
PGA CAN NS AP cba dahsies ely ve Mee hat ale RW ale aaa eS ole 319 79 218 118 |. 275 4 163 
HLCURIG EMR eerie oe eS ae OLR MEE are Ln tis Gitte 82 107 16 17 TO ore cues 23 
PREMITIGODS eerie ce Sie OATS ee he ies 354 156 498 197 DAD WRN Beso teas 142 
BOLO WMA ate es us ein alelewe eee ade ene ata, 136 36 114 124 OG ii aes eae a 296 
Neth eitraa Oe ous rs Oe. es eke aig ascot Meaeain arte 236 198 274 157 199 li 306 
INIGTESTORG ANA ah a OANA tr IN SOR one AR 268 193 313 173 L565 ee sree 469 
ING WAVESUDUIMSLOL wiaysutets wince sclea ot ahaeecatele ole etoile 955 288 1, 745 869 595 94 2, D102 
PNOUUIY VANCOUV ED ali siecccldy csc oueoadaecy ne des 278 68 241 L7S: Pie es 1,261 
MPEMULCEOM atu terete aisle wis eek se ie ee ne ioe bee 209 109 206 290 a Wir Beal Presa ed 26 263 
ORE AUD ELTUmyelae clang ae shad Hane cath ete he's 249 108 361 109 Oe leheiala ee 321 
PPINCOL COLL! car cia she aa a wach ole PALES hee os ona we 737 136 582 663 612 21 177 
PIA COREMIDELEN Scie icthors sia rey eee ae eons 300 176 123 161 VISES eee 201 
EeTANGCLONMR A eh eee tan a eae SS ich R coe eens Some 223 66 132 132 170 3 29 
BEAT Caan R sone ere aeiee wilh ew ipie ne chlo Dake 363 164 329 326 288h 1 aeree 396 
WAN COUVEEN i ek carr ad | ota habs ee oie eet 9,812 4,086 11,036 6, 840 3,078 841 16, 880 
te QTTAOT potevators rarlavetaie a ore ee oo lei svelete tay Grerale urcteleie eto otc 510 273 453 334 BO he Smee 451 
WHCLOTI AW inten eras tits ose Nekae see se ark dolorheregacs 2,121 967 2,440 1,600 Leeda 175 2,919 
Whitehorse.............. BVR ieteonaronecaper aye Sretstetat adler 298 278 124 100 320 Meas wes pao eat 
CARA ase sciesta ck) Set te eee et 162,771 | 118,565 | 141;503 | 113,473 67,183 6,215 211,029 
PN esTeG, Mama ere el IK hy bie got Wacairac ic Ge Gad ie Gu _ 114, 833 69, 754 109, 452 82,611 53, 246 2,518 170, 822 
Females..3....... gett tees ee ee ee cece poirot oes Mika 47, 938 48,811 32,051 30, 862 13, 937 3,697 40,207 


rr Se 


pared with the corresponding period a year 
ago, the most noticeable being a fairly sub- 
stantial decrease in manufacturing followed 
by losses much smaller in volume in forestry 
and logging, and public utilities operation. 
Moderate decreases were reported in services 


-and trade but these were partly offset by gains 
in construction and mining, the changes in: 


“ 


other groups being small. Industrial division 
in which the majority of placements were © 
effected were: services 2,838; manufacturing 
2,167; construction 1,697; trade 1,163; public 
utilities operation 832; forestry and logging 
730 and mining 540. There were 7,143 men 
and 1,957 women placed in regular employ- 


ment. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During June, 1946 he ve 


\URING June, 1946, strike activity in man-working days, as compared with 35 strikes 
Canada continued at a high level, the in May, 1946, with 47,730 workers involved and 
--. number of workers involved in strikes and a time loss of 564,925 days. In June, 1946, 
lockouts and the resulting time loss being there were 13 strikes, involving 2,926 workers, 
much greater than in the previous month and with a time loss of 5,138 days. 
in June, 1945. Preliminary figures shows 36 Preliminary figures for the first six months 
strikes in existence during June, 1946, involv- of this year show 117 strikes, involving 92,220 
ing 70,688 workers, with a time loss of 935,188 workers, with a time loss of 1,626,296 days. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JUNE, 1945-1946 ; 


Number of Strikes Number of Workers 
: and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Ee NAA SOLS ot RNS SADE NOP at el Dia YE oan SOON ae eh ek bat Mae a SR a ae Ge a 
Com- Com- In Per 1,000 
mencing In mencing In Man- Available 
During Existence During, Existence | Working Work 


Month Month 


ee ON Se ( 47,116 | 
Dee ee i st 28 35 46, 641 47,730 | 564,925 780-0 en 
i eo ee ct! 25 36 30, 354 70,688 | 935,188 109 














Cumulative totals........ 117 92, 220 1, 626, 296 3-74 
ice 1945 
en ys Pec 171 17 5, 452+ 5,452 31,937 0-44 
SEA i 16 17 5,012 5,023 6, 656 0-09 : 
March ao Sh a 22 23 4,770 4,800 8,709 on 
MNS eC aaa 15 15 4,622 4, 622 93,538. To ao 
ed ee aes 13 15 8,242 3,336 6,738 | 0-09 
le ae eons 12 13 2,773 2,926 518s |) seca) 











* Preliminary figures. 
} Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
ae + The'record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
‘tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
-_ Jockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
_ eessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
_ one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Depart- 
_ ment and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
~ come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the prob- 
ability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of 
~ employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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"2 ae Oe sar oat STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 194601) 
pee N umber Involved Time Loss 
: ~ Industry, Occupation | in Man- a 
and Locality Establish-| Workers Working Particulars(?) eon 
ments Days adic 
he Ben Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1946 
if Logeine— 
Loggers, sawmill, shingle (3)416 35,000 | 600,000 |Commenced May 15; for new agreements 
mill workers, etc., providing for increased wages, reduced 
‘rid British Columbia hours, union shop, check-off, etc.; ter- 
1 ‘ : minated June 20 to 26; controller appointed 
a for interior box factories and supplying 
£ companies, also conciliation by IDI Com- 
eA. missioner appointed by federal government 
Ne _}| on recommendation of provincial govern- 
Tae ment, and return of workers pending further ik 
Po 5 é negotiations; compromise. oe, 
MINING— ee 
Asbestos miners _ 2 625 1,875 |Commenced May 28; inter-union dispute re 
“AR Black Lake and Thetford bargaining agency; terminated June 4; 
Bs Mines, P.Q. return of workers pending reference to  ~ 
bes of QLREB (4); indefinite. aia) 
-- MaNnuractuRING— - 
ioe Vegetable Products— 
+ Bakery workers, 1 10 150 |Commenced February 11; for a union agree- 
Halifax, N.S. ment; unterminated. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Woollen factory workers, 1 ~ 160 1,400 |Commenced April 2; for increased wages,. 
Carleton Place, Ont. union shop, check-off, two weeks’ vacations 
with pay, ete ; terminated June 11; concil- 
iation, federal, and return of workers 
pending further negotiations; indefinite. 


Carpet factory workers, 3 70 ’ 1,500 |Commenced April 29; for increased wages, — bs 
weavers, reduced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 
Brantford, Guelph and pay; unterminated. 

Toronto, Ont. ; 

Textile factory workers, 1 (®)115 900 |Commenced May 13; inter-union dispute re ‘ 

Sherbrooke, P.Q. . bargaining agency following demand for 


increased wages and _ reduced hours; 
terminated June 10; return of workers ~*~ 
pending reference to QLEB,; indefinite. 


Printing and Publishing— Pa 
Compositors, ete., 2 97 | 2,000 }Commenced November 8, 1945; for a new 
Winnipeg, Man. agreement providing for increased wages 

and other conditions; unterminated. 





Compositors, stereotypers, 5 257 4,800 |Commenced May 30; in sympathy with 
pressmen, etc., strike of compositors at Winnipeg, Man., bs 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Ont., commencing November 8, 1945; unter- | 
Edmonton, Alta., and minated. 


Vancouver, B.C 





“Metal Products— ie ee CON a eRe 
‘ Foundry workers, 35 500 12,000 |Commenced May 17; for increased wages and 
Vancouver and New reduced hours; unterminated. Adlon 5 
Westminster, B.C. 
—-—,—s Brass factory workers, 1} (61,000 20,000 |Commenced May 18; for increased wages, — 
i i New Toronto, Ont. reduced hours, union shop, seniority in 
Diy Bite lay-offs, etc.; unterminated. 
' i . / # 
fe" ‘TRANSPORTATION AND PUvuBLIC Rec aie 
; Utiitirs— eee Be 
Ree Wy ater—- Se 
i _ Seamen, (7)154 | (7)2,500 | 45,000 |Commenced May 24; for an eight-hour days 
ee “Quebec. Ontario, Nova and three-watch system; terminated June sit 
Scotia, New Brunswick, 22; government assumed control pending — e 





Prince Edward Island. settlement: indefinite. is 
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Number Involved |TimeLoss 





- Industry, Occupation 









pay, etc.; terminated June 29; conciliation, 
provincial, and reference to RWLB (4); 


x 


~ =) Granby, P.Q. foreman for failure to maintain minimum 
eR production; terminated June 15; negotia- 
tions; in favor of employer. 


Twine factory workers, 1 321 1,525 |Commenced June 11; against dismissal of a 


rules; terminated June 17; negotiations; in 
favour of employer. : 


Textile factory workers, 1 550 1,100 |Commenced June 24; for increased wages; 


~ Sherbrooke, P.Q. terminated June 25; return of workers 
si ‘ pending decision of RWLB; compromise. — 

op Knitting factory workers, 2 630 3,150 |Commenced June 25; for increased wages and 
Toronto, Ont. reduced hours; unterminated. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Saw and planing mill work- ' Sees 

PUM BT By eed ok 1 44 44 |Commenced June 3; for increased wages; 
- Lindsay, Ont. terminated June 3; return of workers pend- 
Bite ing reference to RWLB; indefinite. 





E - in Man- (Piva as 
CAMns and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working Particulars (?) 
PAREN as ments oe Days 
Ms Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1946 hae 
 Mrnine— — ‘ : nie 
-. Coal miners, drivers, 1 (8)5 15 |Commenced June 6; against penalty deduc- 
Cambria, Alta. | tions from wages for quitting work before — 
kee ¥ end of shift; terminated June 8; return of 
‘f : workers; in favour of employer. ; 
- Coal miners, _ 1 1,500 8,250 |Commenced June 7; tea bottles could not 
Springhill, N.S. be kept warm because steam turned off at 
ope ‘ bankhead to repair boilers, and suspension 
of chain runner; terminated June 13; return . 
of workers; in favour of employer. 
Gold miners, - 1 51 153 {Commenced June 13; against discharge of 

‘Sheep Creek, B.C. cook for cause; terminated June 18; return of 

: workers pending reference to arbitration; 
indefinite. 
Coal miners, motormen, 1 (9)16 16 |Commenced June 18; protest by motorman 

East Coulee, Alta. against being given job as driver; termin- 

ated June 20; negotiations and check-up 

by company doctor; in favour of workers. 

Coal miners, 50 6,500 6,500 |Commenced June 26; for removal of Chair- 

Alberta man and Labour Commissioner from 

Ne = Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board 

. ' terminated June 26; return of workers; in 

tet % favour of employers. 
. Manvuracturingc— ; 
- Rubber and Its Products— 

‘Rubber factory workers, 10} 10,146 57,000}Commenced June 23; for increased wages, 
Bowmanville, Hamilton, reduced hours, overtime rates for Sat- 
Kitchener, New Toronto, urdays, Sundays and _ holidays, etc.; 

_ Oakville and Toronto, unterminated. 
— Ont. 
Fur and Leather Products— : 2 
. Fur factory workers, ots 274 4,500 |Commenced June 10; for increased wages, 


Toronto, Ont. reduced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 


CNR ARO indefinite. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Textile factory workers,| : 5 5,253 | 119,000 |Commenced June 1; for increased wages, 
Montreal and Valleyfield, reduced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 
od Se pay, etc.; unterminated. 

. Cotton factory workers, spin- 1 (10) 26 125 |Commenced June 8; for increased wages; 
Sy ge ers, terminated June 8; return of workers 

_ Welland, Ont. s pending decision of RWLB; compromise. 
ae Woollen factory workers, 1 130 625 |Commenced June 10; against dismissal of a 


_ Brantford, Ont. : female worker for infraction of company — 


oé 

























~ indirectly affected; 


Tiscustey etanition 
— and Locality 
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Number maak Time Loss 





in Man- 
_|Establish-| Workers Working 
ments - Days 





N > 


Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1946—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 


and basket factory 
workers, 
Forest, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle factory work- 
ers, 
Chathans and Windsor, 
Ont. 
Foundry workers, 
Calgary, Alta. 


a 


Steel products factory work- 
ers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


_ Non-Metallic Minerals, 


Chemicals, etc.— 
Roofing products 
~ workers, 

Brantford, Ont. 


factory 


Chemical factory workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND Pusuc 
— . Unrnitres— 
Steam Railways— 
Round house workers, 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


/ 


W ater— 
Freight handlers, 
. Waterways, Alta. 


Freight handlers, 


Sie Victoria, B.C. 


- SeRvice— 
Public Administralion— 
-~— 'Town labourers, 
; Woodstock, N.B. 


Business and Personal— 
Beverage dispensers, 
-Calgary and Medicine 
Hat, Alta. 


1 68 680 
2} . 98,440 37, 250 
3 265 2,150 
1 224 672 
1 80 200 
1 531 1,593 
1 73 73 
1 30 15 
i 10 40 
1 12 12 
25 175 875 


incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date a 


Commenced June 14; for increased wages; 
terminated June 25: return of workers 
pending decision of RWLB: compromise, 
monthly efficiency bonus approved. 


Commenced June 18; for increased wages, 
reduced hours, two. weeks’ vacations with 
pay, ete.; unterminated. 


Commenced aver 20; for a new apreeinont” 
providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, closed shop, check-off, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay, etc.; unterminated. 


Commenced June 27; for a new agreement ~ 
providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, two weeks’ vacations with pay, ete.; 
unterminated, 


Commenced June 25; against dismissal of 
a worker for absenteeism; terminated June 
27; negotiations; in favour of employer. 


Commenced Sune 27; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, reduced- 
hours, union shop, check-off, two weeks’ 

vacations with pay ete.; unterminated. 


Commenced June 3; against penalty deduction 
from wages of a worker for being absent 
without leave; terminated June 3; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 6; for increased wages; 
terminated June 6: negotiations and re- 
ference to NWLB (4); in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 20; for increased wages: 
terminated June 24; return of workers pend- 
ing joint application to NWLB; indefinite. © 


Commenced June 4; for increased. wages; 
terminated June 4; negotiations; in bie 
of workers. 


Commenced June 25; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; unterminated. 


8 ae (2) Preieinary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases, 


termination i is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
(@) Approximately 416 employers, operating various logging camps, sawmills, 


woodworking nee . 


‘shingle and planing mills, sash and door factories, lumber yards, etc. 
(4) QLRB—Quebec Labour Relations Board; RWLB— Regional War Labour Board; NWLB—National 


War Labour Board. 


(5) 435 indirectly affected; 


(*) 300 indirectly affected; 


(10) 575 indirectly affected. 


(7) Estimated; number indirectly affected not known. 
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(8) 115 indirectly affected; (*) 1025s 


















time Toss of 82,711 days. 


your of the employers, four were compromise 


sult, work being resumed pending final settle- 
_ ment. 


At the ae of the month 14 strikes 
were recorded — unterminated, namely: 
bakery workers mY "Halifax, NS.; carpet fac- 


tory workers at Brantford, Ghelph and To- 
ronto, Ont.; compositors at Winnipeg, Man.; 
-compositors, stereotypers and pressmen at 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, Alta., and 
- Vancouver, B.C.; foundry workers at Van- 
~couver, B.C.; brass factory workers at New 


rd 








Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries — 


of. : SHE latest available information as to 
«strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerrre from month to 
month, bringing up to date that given in the 
March, 1946, issue in the review, “Strikes and 
Tockouts in Canada and Other Countries.” 
The latter includes a table summarizing the 
oS panepal statitics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the various countries for which 
such ficures are available but many countries 
are no longer reporting due to unsettled condi- 
tions following the war. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this article are taken as 
far as possible from the government publica- 
- tions of the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


~The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
“publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 

volving stoppages of work and gives some de- 

tails of the more important ones. 

- The number of work stoppages beginning in 
April, 1946, was 185, and 21 were still in prog- 








fe set same period tas Pea ‘thee: were 08° 
strikes, with 25,871 workers involved. and ai 
Safonta, 
Of the 36 strikes recorded for June, Sue : 
were settled in favour of the workers, six in 


settlements and eight were indefinite in re- ey Windsot oa eae ee at Cal- < 7 
- Windsor, 


gary and Medicine Hat, Alta. 









Toronto, — nt. ber 
‘Bowmanville, Tension 
Oakville and. ee 
















gary, Alta.; steel products factory workers ate 
Onis chemical factory workers aS z 
Windsor Ont.; and beverage dispensers at. Cak 






























The record does not include minor strites ; 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor = 
does it include strikes as to which information — j 
has been received indicating that employment — 
conditions are no longer affected but which — 
unions concerned have not declared terminated. 


ess from the previous month, making a total — 
of 206 during the month. There were 42,400 — 
workers involved and a time loss of 158,000 ie 
working-days was caused. 


Of the 185 stoppages which Pecan during 
April, 31 arose out of demands for advances. 
in wages; 51 over other wage questions; five 
on questions as to working hours; 20-on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons; 68 on other questions Te=< 
specting working arrangements; and 10 on 
questions of trade union principle. | | 


United Siates 


Preliminary figures for May, 1946, show. 360 
strikes and lockouts beginning in ihe month, = i 
in which 560,000 workers were involved. The “ 
time loss for all strikes and lockouts i In progress pecer 2 
during the month was 11,500,000 man-days. — 3 
Corresponding figures for April 1946, are 465 — 
strikes and lockouts, involving 575 000 workers, 
with a time loss of 15,500,000 ee oe Re 


E 





7x its session from February 21 to April 11 
the British Columbia Legislature enacted 
a new law providing for annual holidays with 
pay for employees. Acts amended related to 
_workmen’s compensation, hours of labour, min- 
- imum wages, factories, shops, coal-mines, mun- 
icipal superannuation and credit unions. 



































Workmen’s Compensation 


-. Among the changes made in the Workmen’s 
- Compensation Act certain amendments (1) 
-_ reduce from 14 to 6 the number of days of, dis- 

ability required in order to be eligible for 

- compensation for the first three days’ loss of 
work, (2) abolish the workers’ contributions of 
one cent per day to the cost of medical aid, 
(3) empower the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board to provide for replacement and repair 
of dentures, eye-glasses, and artificial ap- 
pliances, including artificial members, broken 
in the course of employment, and (4) extend 
_ the authority of the Board to bring under the 
Act industries and, occupations not. previously 
covered. 


: A. master, mate, engineer, seaman, sailor, 
_. steward or eeenian entitled to medical aid 
from the Sick Mariners’ Fund under the 
Canada Shipping Act, 1934, is, in future, to be 
2 eligible ‘under the British Columbia Work- 
- men’s Compensation Act for any necessary 
additional medical aid which is not furnished 
under the Shipping Act. 


Applications for compensation are required 
_to be made, as heretofore, within one year from 
the date of accident or peath, but the Board 
may, on proof of the accident and i injury being 
filed. within three years from its occurrence, 
pay the compensation, if, in its opinion, the 
claim is a just one and ought to be allowed. 


— Another amendment requires the doctor to 
furnish a report to the Board within three days 
after his first attendance upon an injured 
workman, to report at intervals of not more 
than 30 days during the period & ae 







: =e is, in his opinion, able to resume work. 
A specialist whose opinion is requested must 
aes within three Stik of his last attendance 


— Labour Law 
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ye : [Lavent Legislation in British Columbia in 1946 


All moneys in the hands of the Board or 
hereafter collected, for medical aid are to be. 
credited to the classes in which the employers _ 
were assessed, and all accounts for medical aid 





are to be paid out of the class funds, as is ye ; 


case with compensation. 


The sections relating to comipenenhie ns for 
silicosis, with or without tuberculosis, were 


amended to provide that if a workman int 


either coal or metal mining has been exposed 


to silica dust in two or more classes or sub- = 


classes of industry: i in the Province, the cost of 
compensation is to be apportioned among such 
classes on the basis of the duration and sev- 
erlty of exposure. 


When a workman becomes’ disabled by 


pneumoconiosis, he or his dependents may 


claim compensation only if he was free from 
pneumoconiosis and tuberculosis before being — 
exposed to dust conditions in British Columbia, 
and if he meets the conditions laid down for 

compensating silicosis with respect to residence, tae 


exposure to dust conditions, and filing and 
establishing his claim within the period pre- 
scribed. The cost of compensation for pneu- 
moconiosis is to be apportioned as for silicosis. 
These provisions, however, are not to prevent 


plicated pneumoconiosis which it considers 


‘the Board allowing any case due to uncom- : 


should be allowed. ae 


The section dealing with an injunid ok 
man’s right of action against a person. other 
than his employer was amended in several 
respects. These amendments are to apply 
retrospectively to all actions in which final 
judgment has not been entered. The sub- 


section allowing a workman to elect whether — 


to claim compensation or to bring an action — 


was amended to prohibit an action against — 
any employer covered by the collective lia- — 


bility part of the Act or against the Crown. 


The section was also amended to make it 


clear that where an injured workman is en- 


application for compensation nor the receipt 
of compensation bars that right. As before, 
in such a case the Board assumes the work- 


titled to an action, neither the making of an 


man’s right to an action but, as a result of the - : es 


amendment, 1f more is recovered and collected 
than the amount of compensation to which the 
workman or his dependents are entitled, the 


Panes RRs Fa ES etal tal Pcie pert 
Ny Ree Bt ile 
excess, ah tects and adminieeratian cee. 
may be paid to the workman or his dependents. 
If in any such action brought by a workman, 
his dependents or the Board, it is found that 







of one or-more employers who are within the 
collective liability system, no damages or con- 
tribution may be recoverable for the portion 
of the loss or damage caused by the negligence 
of such employer. 
A further amendment provides that an appli- 
 eation filed by a parent or guardian for com- 
‘pensation for a deceased workman’s infant 
child must be deemed to be a valid election 
on behalf of such child. 
: It is also stipulated specifically that the 
"provisions of the collective liability part of 
the Act are in lieu of all rights of action by a 
workman or his family against his employer 
- not only for an accident but also for industrial 
~ diseases contracted on or after January 1, 1917. 


Hours of Labour 


‘By an amendment in the Hours of Work 
Act, in effect July 1, 1946, or earlier if pro- 
claimed, the maximum weekly working-hours 
_ of employees in “industrial undertakings” are 
reduced from 48 to 44, except in emergencies 
where the Board of Industrial Relations con- 
-siders extra hours necessary and not inimical 
to the interests of the employee and for which 
it gives permission in writing. “Industrial 
undertakings” include mines, factories, ship- 
_ yards, lumbering, construction, road transport, 
shops, bakeries, hotels and restaurants and 
elevator operation. 


Factories 


An amendment in the Factories Act, also 
effective July 1, 1946, reduces the normal 

maximum hours of women and girls in fac- 
tories from 48 to 44, and when overtime is 


’ year, reduces the limits from 54 to 50 hours 
in a week. 
Minimum Wages 


The Male Minimum Wage Act was amended 
_ to reconstitute the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions in order to make it representative of 
organized groups of employers and employees 
-and of the general public. It is henceforth 
to consist of not more than seven and not 
fewer than five members, instead of five, one 
of whom, the chairman, must be an officer of 
_~the Department of Labour. Three, four or five 
- members are to constitute a quorum where 
the Board consists of five, six or seven mem- 
bers, respectively. 

Ms The Board is now to have power to limit the 
__working hours of men, an authority it already 
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the accident was due partly to the negligence 


permitted on not more than 36 days in the 


» ars 
ane Bee 


-had minder ie Fetal Minima Wage hot a 
In both Acts it is now stipulated that the 








limits on hours prescribed by the Board must Ca 
not be incompatible with those prescribed by _ 


or under the Hours of Work Act. 


Both the Minimum Wage Acts contain new 


provisions with respect to payment for over- — 
Where the Board has, under powers 


time. 


conferred by any other Act such as the Hours 


of Work Act, permitted longer hours than 


the normal hours permitted by the statute, 


it may make an order under the Minimum 
Wage Act fixing a minimum rate for overtime. 
Such power may be exercised on the Board’s 
behalf by the chairman or by any person 
nominated in writing by the chairman. Such 


an order may be made whether or not a 


minimum rate has been fixed by the Board 
for the .regular hours of the establishment. 
An order may be made without inquiry, and 
publication in the British Columbia Gazette 


is not necessary. It will take effect at the — 


time when it is made or other time fixed 
therein and will apply only to those employees 
in respect of whom overtime-has been per- 


mitted. The Act stipulates that the minimum ~ 


rate for overtime prescribed by the Board 


must not be less than any overtime rate fixed — : 
by collective agreement between employer and _ < 


employees. 
Shops 


In line with the reduction of weekly shou oes 


from‘ 48 to 44 in the Hours of Work Act, the 
Shops Regulation and Weekly Half-holiday 
Act was amended to prohibit boys and girls 
under 16 being employed in shops more than 
44 hours in a week. The provision that no. 


child under 14 may be employed in a bake- 


shop was repealed as conflicting with the pro- 
hibition of employment under 15 jin the 
Control of Employment of Children Act, 1944. 


Other amendments in the Shops Act include : 


shoe-shine stands among the businesses to 


which it applies, and give municipal councils — 


authority, on petition of not less than three- 
fourths of the occupiers of shops of any class, 
to require the closing of all shops of their 
class for one whole day i in a week. 

Every by-law requiring the closing of garages, 
repair-shops or service-stations must permit as 
many of such places of business as are neces- 


sary for the accommodation of the public to 


remain open after the hour for closing: 
appointed by the by-law, those remaining open: 


to be nominated in writing by three-fourths 


of the occupiers of such work-places, or failing: 
such nomination, appointed by the council. 


The council may, in any such by-law, require 


that the places permitted to remain open must 
remain so continuously for such hours and on. 
such days as the council stipulates. 












ey ; 


2 i nee Holidays with Pay 

_ The Annual Holidays Act, to come into 
operation on July 1, 1946, if not proclaimed in 
effect before that date, provides for one week’s 
holiday with pay for employees who work not 
less than 280 days in one year. The Act covers 
all employees in every industry, business, trade 
and occupation, except agriculture and dom- 
estic service. 

This enactment in British Columbia brings 
it into line with Ontario and Saskatchewan 
which made legislative provision in 1944 for 
annual holidays with pay, Ontario for at least 
one week and Saskatchewan for two weeks. 
The Alberta Welfare Act, 1943, empowers the 
administrative board to require an employer 
to give his workpeople, after one year’s 
employment, one week’s holiday, or for longer 
employment, up to two weeks. Amendments 
of 1946 m the Quebec Minimum Wage 
Act and Collective Agreement Act enable 
minimum wage orders and collective agree- 
ments under these statutes to provide for 
holidays with pay. 

- Holidays, exclusive of statutory holidays, 
must be in an unbroken period and must be 
given within ten months after the employee is 


entitled to them. A period of work recognized ~ 


as a working shift performed daily constitutes 
a day of actual work and the usual number 
of working shifts normally worked per week 
in the establishment constitutes six days of 
actual work. The holiday pay will be at 
least: for hourly-paid employees, the amount 
earned at prevailing rates for the regular 
number of hours per week; for those paid 
weekly, the amount earned regularly per week; 
for those paid semi-monthly, one-half the 
‘regular semi-monthly pay; and for those paid 
monthly, one-quarter of the regular monthly 
pay. : 

Where an employee ceases to work during 
the course of a working-year and has not 
received holidays, the employer must pay him 
at the end of his employment, in addition to 
all other amounts due to him, the equivalent 
of one-eighth of a day’s pay for each week of 
actual work performed. An employer must 
pay to an employee leaving his employment 
a week’s wages in lieu of the annual holiday 
to which he was entitled and which he has not 
received. 

The Minister of Labour, or his duly auth- 
_orized representative, may at any reasonable 
time inspect an employer’s books or records, 
the entries of which he may require the em- 
ployer to verify by statutory or other declar- 
ation, or require any person to furnish inform- 
ation necessary for the enforcement of the Act. 
Failure to comply with the: provisions of the 
Act, the making of a false or misleading state- 
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ment or interference with the Minister in the 


exercise of any power conferred on him are~ 
punishable, for a first offence, by a fine of 


from $25 to $100 and, in default of payment, 


_ Imprisonment from 10 to 30 days, and, for 


subsequent offences, from $50 to $200 and, in 
default of payment, imprisonment from 30 to 
90 days. An employer convicted of failure to 
pay any money that he is required to pay 
under the Act must pay the employee such 
money in addition to any penalty imposed, 
Nothing in the Act may affect more favour- 
able conditions which may be put into effect 
by mutual arrangement between employers 
and employees or provided for under an 
other Act or agreement. | 


Attachment of Wages 


Verbal changes were made in the prescribed 
forms under the Attachment of Debts Act. 


Coal Mines 


An amendment in the Coal-Mines Regula- 
tion Act, to come into effect by Proclamation, 
requires owners, agents or managers of mines 
employing more than 15 workers below ground 
(1) to provide for those employed above and 
below ground, washing facilities in a building 
not used for other purposes and accommoda- 


tion for drying and changing their clothing; | 


(2) to maintain all bunk-houses, cook-houses, 
dining-rooms and wash-houses in such sanitary 
condition as may be approved by the Inspector 
of Mines; (3) to provide in mines where egress 
to the surface cannot be conveniently obtained, 
suitable places for sanitary uses, constantly 
maintained in a sanitary condition, and sim- 
ilar suitable outhouses in convenient positions 
contiguous to the surface works. 


Amendments proposed in a private Mem- 


ber’s Bill. were defeated. These would have 
provided for 16 hours off between all shifts 
in coal mines, and for abandoned coal mines 
to revert to the Crown. 


Credit Unions 


Changes in the Credit Unions Act increase 


the amount that a credit union may invest in 


fully paid shares of a co-operative association 
consisting only of credit unions ten or more 
in number. Such sum may not exceed $5 but 
may be increased by $25 for every 1,000 shares 
of the credit union that are fully paid up. 


Previously, the amount stipulated was $5 for y 


every 1,000 shares. 

A further amendment permits a credit union, 
on the authorization of the Inspector and 
under conditions fixed by him, to make loans 


to its members of from $100 to $300 without. 
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oles: other than the eavenaAk of the bar 
rower. Formerly, $100 was the maximum loan 
permitted without security. 
_. From net earnings after a reserve fund has 
been set aside, an amendment provides for 


- giving additional remuneration to any em- 


ployee of the credit union, and, for the promo- 

tion of thrift and for education in co-operative 
- principles, an amount to be decided on by the 
members rather than a stated sum of not 
more than five per cent. 

If the Inspector makes an unsatis sfactory 
report to the Minister respecting a credit union, 
the Minister may suspend not only the right 
of the credit union to accept applications for 
~~ shares or loans but also its right to redeem 
any shares or make any return of moneys paid 
- for shares without the Inspector’s approval. 


Municipal Superannuation 


By an amendment in the Municipal Super- 
annuation Act, drivers of public passenger- 
vehicles other than tramway vehicles are 
classed with firemen and policemen as em- 
ployees who are entitled to a superannuation 
allowance at the minimum age of 55 or the 
maximum age of 60 years, and provision is 
made for them to receive the same amount of 
service pensions as firemen and policemen are 
entitled to receive under the Act. A new 
clause stipulates that, with respect to a super- 
annuation allowance, any employee to whom 
the Act applies whose annual salary is paid 
in 10 equal instalments must be considered as 
employed for a full year. 


Teachers’ Pensions 


The ‘Feachers’ Pensions Act was amended 
to provide that an employee, who after serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces resumes his employ- 
ment and repays into the Pension Fund an 
amount equal to that withdrawn by him as a 
refund of his contributions, is entitled to 
reinstatement as a contributor and to be 
credited with the time of his employment 
before he obtained leave of absence or resigned. 
Such employee may make repayment into 
the Fund over a period of time equal to the 
time served by him in the Forces by such 
periodical payments as are agreed to by the 
- Commissioner. 


Provision is made for the payment of a 


superannuation allowance, based on the num- 
ber of years of teaching and the amount of 
contributions made, to an employee, at 65 
in the case of a man and 60 of a woman, who 
. has ceased to become a contributor because 
_ of loss of employment as a teacher for a reason 
beyond his control and is unable to return to 
teaching as a contributor within the two- 
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year ere Pefstind to in he a if ‘such. per- ° ah he, ; 


son has not obtained. a refund oF the amount 


to his credit in the Fund. In ‘the event ‘of fives 


death before 65 or 60, as the case may be, the © 


employee must be doomed to) have “diedin es 


service and the provisions of the Act governing 
the granting of an allowance to a widow or ~ 
dependent relative will apply. 
provides for an allowance, in the case of the 
death in service of a male employee having 
had not. less than 10 years’ service, to his 
widow, if any, or to a father, mother, sister 
or brother who was wholly dependent on him 
for support and previously nominated by the 
deceased in writing. 


Slum Clearance 


The Slum Clearance Assistance Act author- 
izes the Government to borrow or raise from 
time to time a sum of money not exceeding 
$500,000 for grants to municipalities in order 
to assist in defraying the cost of acquiring and 
clearing land suitable for low-cost or moderate- 
cost rental housing projects. 

Where a municipality obtains a grant for 


slum clearance from the Dominion Minister | 


of Finance under the National Housing Act, 
1944, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make a grant to that municipality out of the 
moneys referred to above. A grant under this 
Act must not exceed 50 per cent of the total 
cost that remains after deducting (a) the — 
amount of the Dominion grant; and (b) the 
cost at which the land is sold to a limited 
dividend housing corporation or an insurance © 
company for the purpose of constructing © 
thereon a rental housing project. If, at the 
time of application, it is not possible to ascer- 
tain the total cost, the amount of the Domin- 
ion grant or the cost at which the land is to be 
sold, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make advances to the municipality on account 
of the grant. 
Bill Not Passed 


A private Member’s Bill to amend the 
Apprenticeship Act failed to pass. It would 
have defined “employer” as any person, firm, 
corporation or Provincial or other public 
authority employing mechanics, helpers, 
labourers, apprentices or other employees in 
connection with any designated trade, and 
provided that any person, with the Minister’s. — 
approval and on recommendation of the Pro- 
vincial Apprenticeship Committee, may be 
required to attend a technical school, either at — 
the beginning or during the life of his con— 
tract of service. At least one-third of the 
time of such attendance would be credited 
to the apprentice as part of the contract of 
apprenticeship. 





The Act also ~ se 


Resolutions — 


ye ‘ A ‘resolution adopted on April 10 recom- 


mended that the Government urge the Domin- 


ion Government to repeal the present regula- 


_ tions which reduce the pension payable to a 


i blind pensioner upon marriage to another blind 
person. 


we 


A rejected motion of April 10 asked that 
the Government confer with the Dominion 
Government with the object of securing a long- 
term low-interest loan to be guaranteed and 
administered directly by a provincial housing 


authority for the purpose of remedying the 
- housing shortage. In its place a resolution was 


carried urging the Dominion to make avail- 


_ able immediately the necessary lumber, plumb- 





} 
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ing, electrical and other building materials 


required to complete the homes already under 
construction and to erect the many thousands 
of additional homes needed. 


A resolution, defeated on March 27, -pro-* 
posed that the Male and Female Minimum 


Wage Acts be consolidated into one in order 
to adopt the principle of equal pay for equal 
work regardless of sex. 


A resolution of the same date urging that 


minimum wages in the mercantile industry be 
raised in accordance with those now prevail- 
ing in the industry was withdrawn. 


A motion to include domestic servants in — 


the Hours of Work Act, the Female Minimum 
Wage Act, and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was defeated on April 10, 





N Alberta, a new Order provides for most 
workers an annual holiday with pay of one 
week after one year’s employment and of two 
weeks after two years. In British Columbia, 
the Minimum Wage Orders are being revised. 
Seven Orders have already been replaced, and 
an interim blanket order has been made raising 
from July 1 the rates in all other orders by 20 
per cent. The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
has been extended to workers in shops, hotels 


_ and lodging-houses, building-maintenance, ca- 


tering and licensed beer parlours, barber and 


beauty shops, stockyards, broadcasting stations, 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation — 


private hospitals, janitor service, places of 
amusement and several other occupations. In 
Manitoba, the fair wage schedule for the 1946. 
season fixes higher rates for most construction 
workers. The Manitoba Power Commission 
has made regulations concerning licences, 
inspection and standards for work under its 
jurisdiction. In Saskatchewan, new Minimum 
Wage Orders have been issued increasing 
minimum rates by about 12 per cent. Regu- 
lations under the Annual Holidays Act set out 


the arrangements that may be made for the 


annual holiday and the pay for it, 


Dominion > 


Merchant Seamen Special Bonus Order 


Certain seamen formerly ineligible under the 
Merchant Seamen Bonus Order (P.C. 3227) of 
May 3, 1945 (L.G. 1945, p. 913) will receive 
the special bonus for merchant seamen who 
served during the war of 10 per cent of their 
total earnings as a result of an amending 


Order in Council (PC. 2149) of May 28, 


gazetted on June 3. A seaman who served at 
least six months between September 10, 1939, 
and April 1, 1944, will receive the bonus even 
if he did not sign an agreement to serve at 
sea for the duration of the war, or did not 


- apply for the bonus before January 1, 1946, 


because .of circumstances beyond his control 


but applied before September 1, 1946. Other 


seamen now eligible are Canadian citizens or 


Z 





residents who served on certain British ships 
and who were engaged and discharged in 
Canada or who were assigned for a time by the 
Regional Director of a Canadian Manning Pool 
to British ships. 

67543—104 


Family Allowance Regulations Amended 


Amendments made to these Regulations 
(P.C. 5093) of August 3, 1945, (L.G. 1945, 
p. 1530) by an Order in Council (P.C. 2316) 
dated June 7 and gazetted July 6, provide for 


the establishment of an appeal committee Th. 4 


each province and one for the Territories to 
hear appeals relating to allowances, give the 
Director of Family Allowances power to have 


a family allowance paid to another person or 


agency instead of to the recipient when the 
latter does not exclusively apply the allowance 
towards the child for whom it is being paid, 


and make some minor changes in the rules — 


regarding registration and in the registration 
forms. 

An Order in Council (P.C. 6588) of Novem- 
ber 6, 1945, made some slight changes in the 
Regulations including one which permits the 
registration of a child or of an allowance to be 
cancelled at the request of the parent. | 


ogp 
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Alberta Labour Welfare Act 


An annual holiday with pay of one week 
after one year’s employment and of two 
weeks after two years must henceforth be 
given to all workers other than coal-miners, 
farm labourers, and domestic servants accord- 
ing to an Order under the above Act dated 
June 24 and gazetted on June 29. More 
favourable provisions in collective agreements, 
etc., are not affected. An Order of March 25, 
1946, replacing a 1945 Order provided for 

-coal-miners annual holidays of one day for 
every 23 days worked in a month (L:G. 1946, 
p. 683). 

The new Order defines one year’s employ- 
ment to be at least 275 days of actual work 
a year, the normal daily shift constituting 
a day, and the usual number of shifts worked 
in a week in any establishment being con- 
sidered as six days. The annual holiday must 
be exclusive of the public holidays to which 
a worker is entitled and must be given as 
a whole and within ten months after the 
completion of a year’s employment. A worker 
terminating his employment and who has not 
been given his holiday must be paid in leu 
of the holiday. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


Certain Orders under this Act, recently 
amended to limit from July 1 hours worked 
by employees to eight daily and 44 weekly, 
were amended by an Order gazetted June 
27 and effective July 1. Workers on night 
shifts in the lumbering industry may now work 
44. hours weekly in five nights but not more 
than nine each night; the previous limits were 
10 and 48. Boatmen and emergency fire- 
fighters in the logging industry are now exempt, 
from the Act, but cook and bunkhouse em- 
ployees are exempt only in unorganized terri- 
tory while those who operate and_ service 
donkey-engines are now within the Order. 

In drug-stores, apprentices, certified clerks 
and pharmacists may now work no more than 
88 hours in a two-week period nor more than 
48 in any week nor nine a day; the limits 
were formerly 96, 52, and nine respectively. 


Workers in the catering industry are no 


jonger exempt from the limits set by the 

Act; they had been exempt to the extent that 

their hours on a split shift should be confined 

to 14 hours and that time over 12 hours 

should be paid at time and one-half their 
_ regular rates. 

~The weekly limit for shop workers in places 
- other than Vancouver, North Vancouver, West 
Vancouver, Burnaby, Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak 


See ey CIR 
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Bay and Saanich, who may work 11 hours. SM 
on Saturday or on the day before a statutory * 


holiday, is now 44 hours instead of 48. 

Employees in florists’ shops who are exempt 
from the ordinary limits of the Act must not 
work more than an average of 88 hours 
instead of 96, in a two-week period. 


The fruit ah vegetable industry which has 
been declared exempt during the summer by > 


an annual order from the hours limits will 
now be exempt between June and November 
inclusive each year. 

Men engaged in delivering ie may work 


59 hours weekly ‘provided that in a seven- 


week period they do not work more than 


350 hours (formerly 378) or more than 10 a 


day. 
Regulation 28B permitting longer hours for 
certain taxicab drivers is revoked. ~ 


British Columbia Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Act 


INCREASED RATES 
- Effective July 1, when the Dominion Wages 
Control Order ceased to restrict the raising of 
wages provided the increase is in accordance 
with a provincial Minimum Wage Order, the 


minimum rates of wages applying to some - 


150,000 workers have been raised by the 





Lee 


ye ‘ 
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British Columbia Board of Industrial Rela- - | , 


tions by Orders gazetted June 27. 

A single interim Wage Order increases by 
20 per cent the rates which were established 
in 87 Orders. Orders applying to six indus- 
tries or classes of undertakings have been 
revised; the minimum rates raised from 20 
to 38 per cent and certain new or amended 
provisions made. These revised wage Orders 
apply to male and. female workers in a 
hotel and catering industry (Order 52), 
laundries and dry cleaning sehen 
(Order 74), and in the fruit and vegetable 
industry (Female Order 46, Male Order 47), 
to barbers (Order 42), 


34). 
fixed for men working 
restaurants and in laundries. 

Another wage Order, (Order 4), 
and effective July 4, fixes a higher minimum 
wage for cooks and other bunkhouse workers 
in unorganized territories, amending Orders 
for the logging and sawmill industries 
accordingly. 

Provisions concerning overtime and weekly 
rest for workers in resort hotels in unorganized 
territory were made by an Order (52A) 
amending Order 52 respecting hotels and 
catering. 


in hotels and 


men in. shipbuilding ~ 
(Order 20), and to women in offices (Order — 
For the first time, minimum rates were 


gazetted 


wind 








eee noes Pecenedl “Omens (Orders 2 dnd 3. 
j “re yectively) declare rates in apprenticeship 
contracts the minimum rates for apprentices 
and stipulate that an employer who requires 
his workers to wear uniforms or other special 
apparel must supply and service it free of 
charge to his employees. 


INTERIM ORDER 


The Wage Orders which are amended by 


| _ «the interim blanket Order giving a flat 20 





: - facturing, 
-. service, beauty shops, and places of amuse- 
_ ment; ae men in logging, sawmills, woodwork- 





_ trial Relations, 
dries, 


per cent increase and which will be later 
replaced by revised Orders are those for men 


and women in shops, transport, the shingle 
- industry, janitor service and for elevator oper- 


for women in manu- 
tiptoe. and telegraph 


ators and bus-drivers; 
fishing, 


ing, the Christmas tree sees household 


furniture and box manufacturing, baking, for 


stationary engineers, patrolmen and first-aid 
attendants and, in certain places, for men in 
construction, carpentry, and painting and 
decorating and for taxi-drivers. 


REVISED ORDERS 


The provisions of the seven revised wage 


_ Orders and the new Order for cooks and other 


bunk-house employees are summarized below. 


Overtime—Time and one-half a worker’s 
regular rate of pay must now be paid for all 


- time worked over eight hours in a day or 44 
in a week (the limits imposed by the recent 


amendment to the Hours of Work Act and 
effective July 1), or for time in excess of any 
higher limits permitted by the Board of Indus- 
in hotels and catering, laun- 
and shipbuilding and for women in 


offices. Under the repealed Orders only to 


- women in hotels and catering was time and 


one-half the regular rate required to be paid 


for overtime, which began after eight hours 
in a day or 48 in a week. 


In the fruit and vegetable industry, punitive 
overtime rates have been required. But the 
time-limits for regular rates are reduced. For 
work beyond eight hours or 44 between Decem- 
ber and May inclusive, and for work after 
nine hours in a day between June and Novem- 


ber, when the industry is exempt from the 
Hours of Work Act, time and one-half must 


be paid, and double time between June and 
November inclusive for work beyond 11 hours 
in a day. Previously, time and one-half was 
required for work over 10 hours in a day and 
double time for work over 12. 


Short Time—As in the repealed Orders, 


' provision has been made to safeguard the 


minimum rate when the weekly hours are. 
in the case of establishments © 


reduced or 
regularly operating less than 44 hours. 


bec Ae OO8S: 


The regular weekly minimum applies to a. 


_specified range of working hours varying from 


36 to 44 in offices, and from 40° to 44 in | 


hotels and catering and barbering. 


Minimum Rates—Full-time employees in 
hotels and catering must now receive a mini- 
mum of $18 a week instead of the $14 rate 
formerly fixed for women, and the part-time 
minimum is 45 cents an Pou instead of oe. 
cents. 

The minimum for women working full-time 
in offices is now $18 instead of $15 a week, 
and for part-time it is 50 cents an hour instead 
of 40 cents. 
has been raised from 31 cents to 40 cents an 
hour. In the fruit and vegetable industry the 
male minimum is now 48 cents an hour instead 
of 38 cents, but as before 15 per cent of the 
workers may be paid at a lower rate, 38 cents; 
for women the new rate is 40 cents instead of 


In laundries, the minimum rate 


30 cents but 10 per cent may be paid at 35- 


cents an hour. In shipbuilding a minimum of 
90 cents an hour replaces the 674-cent rate 
for Journeymen, 60 cents replaces the 50-cent 
minimum for other workers but 10 per cent 
of these workers may be paid 45 cents an 
hour. For barbers, the minimum for full-time 
workers is now $25 a week instead of $18 and 
the part-time rate 65 cents an hour instead 
of 45. For cooks and bunk-house employees 
in unorganized territories, the minimum is 
now 50 cents an hour oe of $2.75 a day. 

Deductions for accidental damages or 
breakages by workers are prohibited in the 


Orders for laundries, hotels and catering, and © 


cooks and bunk-house employees. 
Order again limits deductions from wages for 
meals and lodging to 20 cents per meal or 
$4 for 21 meals, and $2 for 7 days’ lodging. 
The new and old minimum rates for experi- 
enced workers in some classes of establish- 
ments are shown in the accompanying table. 


Hotels 
Factories Shops Offices and 
Women Catering 
Old Rate .. $14 $12.75 $15 $14 
New Rate .. $16.80 $1530 $18 $18 
Men 
Old Rate . AO hr. $15 
New Rate... .48hr.$18 


Learning Period—For occupations requiring 


some degree of experience before satisfactory. 


service can be given, lower rates are established 
for inexperienced workers rising usually by 


stages to the full minimum rate at the end of 


the learning period. As before, however, no 


The latter ~ 


oe) Jearning period is fixed for: es in the’ fruit 
and vegetable industry, in barbering or ship- 


~ building. 


$16 respectively instead of at $9, $10.50 and _ 


In hotels and catering, it is still 
three two-month periods but at $12, $14 and 


$12 weekly. The learning period has been 
reduced in offices. It is the same as in hotels 
and catering, as are the new rates. Formerly 


eae girls over 18 in offices received at least $11, 


$12, $13 and $14 for each of four three-month 


periods and those under 18 the same rates for 
_-each of four six-month periods. 


In laundries, 
the new hourly rates are 31, 34 and 37 cents 
for three two-month periods; they were 21, 24 


and 274 cents for three four-month periods. 


Minimum Working Period—A new pro- 


_ vision in the seven revised Orders, except those 


for shipbuilding and the fruit and vegetable 


industry, requires a worker called to work 
but for whom there is no work to be paid at 
least two hours’ pay or for the entire waiting 
time if longer. As before, hourly-paid workers 
in hotels and restaurants, offices, barber-shops 
and laundries who work part of a day must be 
paid for at least four hours; in laundries the 
minimum period is three hours on Saturdays. 
In the fruit and vegetable industry the mini- 


- mum for men is $1.44 and for women $1.20. 


Weekly Rest—A weekly rest of 32 con- 


secutive hours is provided for the first time 


for workers in hotels and catering, offices and 
laundries. ‘Notice of the rest period must be 
given. The Board of Industrial Relations may 


approve other arrangements in exceptional 


cases when the employer and employees apply 


_ for such a change. 


Maximum Work-Spell—As before, workers 
in the fruit and vegetable industry must be 
given an hour off after not more than five 
consecutive hours of work, but the Board may 
approve a rest period as short as a half-hour, 


if 75 per cent of the workers sign a petition 


requesting a shorter one. 


Semi-Monthly Payment of Wages—The 
Orders stipulate that wages: earned up to a 
maximum of eight days before pay-day must 


__be paid at least semi-monthly to workers 


in hotels and catering, laundries, the fruit and 
vegetable industry, shipbuilding, to barbers 
and to cooks and bunk-house employees in 
unorganized territory. The Semi- -Monthly 
Payment. of Wages Act as revised in 1939 
makes this provision for manufacturing, con- 


struction, mining, shipbuilding and logging 


and it may, by regulation, be extended to other 





industries and occupations, 


Other Provisions for Hotel and Catering 
Industry —By the Order applying to hotels 
and ‘catering work, which include such places 


as boarding-hiouses, clubs, restaurants, dance- 


halls, 
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rooms in connection with industrial and mee: 
commercial establishments, and schools. Kexz, e os 
cluding students), night worl of women is eee 
prohibited, except on Christmas and New 
Year’s Day or on any other day specified, by 
the Board, between 1.30 a.m. and 6 a.m. unless — 
employment during this period is continuous, 
but this rule does not apply to hospital 
employees who live on the premises or where 
the Board grants exemption to those 

employed in catering. STs ean 

No employer may require a woman in these 

establishments to begin or finish her working- | 
shift between 1.30 a.m. and 6 a.m. we, 


In addition, the Order requires an employer 
to provide suitate rest-rooms and adequate © 
toilet and wash-room facilities for his workers. — 
If the employer fails to make satisfactory 
provision, the Board may indicate the provision 
to be made and the time-limit within which 
the employer is to comply. 





‘Special provisions for resort hotels in- 
unorganized territory between June 15 and 
September 15 are made by an Order gazetted — 
and effective July 4. Men and women may 
work up to 10 hours a day and 52 aweek, and 
there is no prohibition of work by women ‘ 
between 1.30 and 6 a.m., the weekly rest-period — e 
for all workers is at least 24 hours and their ; 
over-time pay begins after 44 hours a week — 
instead of after 8 in a day or 44 in a week. 


Enforcement—All the Orders reproduce 
provisions in the Acts which require an 
employer to keep records in English of wages _ 
paid, hours worked and the names, ages, 
nationalities and addresses of his workers, and 
to keep posted in a conspicuous place in his 
establishment a copy of the Wage Order 
which applies to him and his workers and of 
a schedule setting out the daily shifts and 
intervals free from duty of each of his 
employees. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act 


Workers in retail stores, in the catering in- i 
dustry, in hotels and lodging houses with at 
least 10 bedrooms, in apartment and commer- ie 
cial buildings and licensed beer parlours, have ss 
been brought within the Act from July 1, and 
in land surveying, auctioneering, private schools, — 
and clubs, nursing homes, dental laboratories, — 
barber and beauty shops, photography studios — . 
and, photo printing shops, stockyards, and 
broadcasting stations, but not players and 
artists, from August 1, provided the employer | : 
has at least three moro other than ones BS 
of his family. : 








ase 


rinks, bowling alleys and billiard parlours and 

ve park operations but not players and artists in 
any of these have also been brought within 
the Act from August 1, provided an employer 
Fis dt least. ne workman:-othier than 4 mem: 
_ ber of his family. 


Manitoba Child Welfare Act 


Mothers’ Allowances 


That part of the Regulations of 1986 which 
establishes rules governing eligibility and the 
payment of mothers’ allowances (L.G. 1936, 
-. p. 575) under this Act was replaced by Regula- 
tions dated June 20 and gazetted June 22. The 
only important changes relate (1) to the 


hold in trust or to use for the beneficiaries 
any cash or liquid assets owned by the bene- 
‘ ficiaries and (2) to the eligibility of a deserted 
4 mother. 

By Regulations issued on December 29, 1945, 
and gazetted January 12, the allowances were 
- increased, a medical certificate required where 
the eligibility of a child depends on the con- 
tinuous ill-health of its mother, and the Di- 
rector of Public Welfare given the powers 
formerly exercised by the Child Welfare 
Board. 

Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


- The annual schedule for rates of wages and 
maximum hours prescribed for certain public 
and private construction works in Manitoba 

- (L.G.- 1945, p. 1004) was gazetted on May 25, 


described herein: 


Ms 








} > Occupation NAL FE MENS OTRE VG ETE een ee — 
; Basic Wage | Basie Wage 
Rate Hours Rate Hours 
Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 
Per Hour | Per Week | Per Hour | Per Week 
- 1. Asbestos Workers— $ oc. $e; 
I AMARC ALBIOTES Fa Aero dlalels on rato ath rlasinint wih cV SOR ov ae a6h'S Opn peed o Lea 1 00 44 1 00 60 
Ph Me RAS SEIDEO NOUR | ae ey iaia viajes e UGE Moles hoya) p gmk Saenyla dis Peis ahs 0 85 44 0.85 ~ BO 
HE) POL AO LASSEN TO MELS fo Niall fae aU ee ET a NU 0 70 44 0 70 50 
Pe EP ia lammera Mi ver mie ua hanya, eee Ma A heise AE Seen baie ti 1 85 44 1 20 50 
Mea (a) Helpers (continuously employed at mixing and tempering mortar). 0 73 48° 0 68 54 
Bethe os: Subject to existing agreement between the Builders’ Exchange ; 
es and the Bricklayers’ Union. : 
: ( 3. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers............¢0:00000e00ee [es 1 10 44 1 10 50 
4, Carpenters pS ISIN BNI ci sd oY iCR I ACR Qe  ar  oeh R nte  A  TRS Tt5 44 ' 100 ae D0 fpr t 
PETS ite Subject to existing agreement between the Builders’ Exchange ; 
ae a “> and arponnets Union, Local 343. : tt 
1). 5, Cement Finishers (in warehouses or large floor atea jobs) .........0. <5. 0 80 48 0 75 54 
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powers of the Director of Public Welfare to 


5. Cement Finishers (in warehouses or large floor area jobs).... 








a 1946, and will be in effect from ene 1, 1946, to 
April 30, 1947, | 
“Public Work” applies to work ae con- 


tract between the Minister of Public Works 
and an employer and includes construction, 


remodelling, demolition or the repairing or. 
painting of buildings in Manitoba and to a 
highway, road, bridge or draimage construction 


work where the work is done outside the 

Greater Winnipeg Water District. 
“Private Work’, as defined in the Ast, ap- 

plies to the building, construction, remodelling, 


demolition or the repairing of any building or 


construction work in the Greater Winnipeg 


Water District, irrespective of the number of: 
contracts made, in any city or town with a 


population exceeding 2,000, or in any other 
part of the province to which the Act may be 
extended by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil provided that the total cost of such work 
exceeds $100. Maimtenance work done by a 
regular maintenance staff on any property 
under the immediate control of the owner, 
tenant or occupant is not included where the 
work is not undertaken with the intention of 
selling or renting the property. 


Most rates have been raised by five or bee 


cents an hour, and the new ones were approved 


by the Regional War Labour Board. Rates — 


are not set in the mew schedule, however, for 
asphalters, boilermakers, welders, teamsters, or 
for the use of trucks. As before, time worked 
in excess of the hours listed in the schedule, or 
on Sunday in emergencies, must be paid at the 
rate of time and one-half, and ordinary work 
on Sunday must be paid at double time rates. 
The schedule follows: 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE | 
The following schedule shall apply from and after June 1, 1946, on ‘‘Private Work’’ and on ‘‘Public Works’, as 





A-Greater Winnipea| B-Other than Area, Des- 
Water District Areafor! cribed in ‘‘A"’ (applies 
Private Work, and for} to private work when 
Gov’t Work, Winnipeg} population exceeds 
and Radius of 30 Miles.| 2,000). 


a 991. 
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ay) “ \ ramve cs ee in 
992 ; RODE 
ee eo ; “I 5 iy ! re } *' ¢ * ‘~ W ky i. i oP iy i 3 a nee t ys eae 
ye : nn FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE Bion NGM i HN : Tr 3 ae eats y. 
The following schedule shall apply from and after June 1, 1946, on ‘Private Work’’ and on ‘‘Public Works”, as: oa Res 
_ described herein: fate Wane er ake Roan 
A-Greater Winnipeg B-Other than Area Des- Fi at 
Water District Areafor| cribedin“‘A’’ (applies 
Private Work, and for} to private work when | 
Gov’t Work, Winnipeg} population exceed 
and Radius of 30 Miles.} 2,000). saat " 
Occupation —— ee 
Basic Wage Basic Wage 
7 Rate Hours Rate Hours 
Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 
Per Hour | Per Week | Per Hour | Per Week 
Peay $c. $e 
6. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, licensed journeymen)............. 1 15 44 1 00 eae 50 
7. Elevator Constructors (passenger and freight)..............c.ceccceeecdeces Reb eoaies i bs Fo MEAN belong AR! ee Siitins eben Seen 
Pe ME OPES ENE TN eee MEO ae Sls ehh goutioe Wes eds oe DRO Men Bouh en Pi Penis ae aie Iden a cai eg ha tah ate 
Subject to Agreement. : 
- 8. Laborers— i } fae : 
(a) Skilled—Comprising the following: Placing or assisting mechanics 
in the placing of Cut Stone, Architectural Terra Cotta, Marble (real 
: or imitation), Roofing Slate and Shingles, Plaster Castings, Orna- 
at: mental Bronze and Iron, Interior Joinery, Laying Drain Tiles, 
Attending Concrete Mixer, Bending and Placing Reinforcing 
_ Material, Movable Scaffolding and Runways..............c0c-eee: 0 68 48 0 63 54 
POPC Ca ON eis sty oe Toil ae cue ke Cds Sew ble Baale swine ote 0 60-0 63 48 | 0 55-0 60 54 
er te a a ye re 1 00 44 1 00 60g 
Beene Bioor Tiayers Wi deel bees cctau bade ceseeeutedne’ 0 70 48 0.65 50 a 
Prat eM OR ULOMS CE yn ee Pd oh cg cook ce hacer ta eee se oh 1 30 44 1:15- 50 
cA _~ (a) Helpers (all men assigned to help tradesmen)..............0.e000- 0 73 48 0 68 50 
Be 2, Mastae Widor Kettlomen........s..6siccseescseeeeelasseesesesunssact 0 60 48 0 60 50 
: 13.“Mastic Floor Rubbers and Finishers................cccscecsccucvcuces 0 70 48 0 70 50 - 
‘ : 14, Mastic Floor Spreaders and SAV ETSiun ek. ee, ARI EN NL TD Nt 1 00 48 1 00 50: k ' 
oi 15. Operating Engineers and Firemen on Construction— : 
Class A:—Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of three drums or 
more operating any type of machine, or operating clamshells or 
orange peels, regardless of capacity; or operating steam shovels or 
draglines of one yard capacity or over, or operating drop hammer 
piledrivers; in all cases irrespective of motive power.............. 1 20 48 1 00 50 
Class B:—Engineers in charge of hoisting engines having only two drums 5 aati. 
or of single drum, used in handling building material; or steam 
shovels and draglines not specified in ‘‘A’’ hereof ; irrespective of sia , 
Oye OOP weeny cet a ys be US EMR 115 48 0 95 50 
! Class C:—Engineers in charge of any steam operated machine not 
: specified in ‘‘A”’ or ‘‘B”’ hereof; or in charge of a steam boiler if the 
operation of same necessitates a licensed engineer under the pro- 
visions of ““The Steam Boiler Act’’; or air compressor delivering 
air for the operation of riveting guns on steel erection work, or 
pumps 1n Caissons, or trenching machines or bull dozers over size D4 , 
or equivalent irrespective of motive power............0cceceeee ee 1 05 4§ 0 90 50: 
‘Class D:—Men firing boilers of machines classified in SRA TENS OTs Den 
hereof or assisting engineers in charge of saine.................... 0 80 48 0 70 50 
- Class E:—Operators operating concrete mixers over 4 yard capacity 
or bull dozers up to and including size D4 or equivalent irrespect- 
See ONG DOWER. Gat credo I goo ys et cea ee 0 80 48 0 70. 50: 
Class F':—Operators of gas or electric engines for machines not 
otherwise specified in ‘‘A’’, “‘B”’ or “C”’ hereof, of a type usually 
Mper wed Ve rTlodaborers 5 i252. oe oka oat eu eek, 0 70 48 0 60 p50 
; 16. Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glaziers.............0..00-5.. 1 00 44 0 95 50. 
PV ANE SiAgotabOVe Ss BLOFCYS)\s.. 6... ceasiscuree i dcloce sve. eee ee. 1 05 44 1 00 50 
Oy Oca 8 AENEID a A PCO a A 1 35 44 1 20 50: 
(a) Helpers (continuously employed at mixing and tempering material, 
including the making of putty and operation of machinery.......... 0 73 48 0 68 54 
BAP eumbers. 3 .ii5 6... TAA gly SOON A ER BAUR CE 125 44 1 15 50 
___ (a) Helpers (all men assigned to help tradesmen)..................... 0 73 48 0 68 54 
Bee Mook Peltand Gravel)ic.. cl. be Boe ceet ces, 0 75 48 0 70 50 


AU SSS TOS, Sa UN aS Re a aon a a RS 0 60-0 63 48 | 0 55-0 58 50. 
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Se Rs oes _ FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE 


‘The. following schedule shall apply from and after June 1, 1946; on ‘‘Private Work” and on ‘‘Public’ Works”, as 
described herein: 














eee : A-Greater: Winnipeg|B-Other than Area Des- 
ry Paste ies Water District Areafor| cribed in ‘‘A’’ (applies 
aU Private Work, and for]. to private work when — 
4 Gov’t Work, Winnipeg} population exceeds 
Be and Radius of 30 Miles.| 2,000). . 
thee NS otf Occupation —_—- ; 
: Basic Wage|. Basic Wage’ 
Rate Hours Rate Hours 
fs Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 
ee Per Hour | Per Week | Per Hour | Per Week 
; A 20. Sewer Construction Work— $c. $c 
Lae (Gy) MO DISSOMAWOLKET BG Re te Se nce Ne a ae eee ae Te ae Sastre ee oS 0 80 48 0 75 54 
Bk (lai 0) ERG eS A) a ln wt oe Pag eR Ry ABA Su Se Ye CGA 0 70 48 6: 605742 54 - 
Le) PER DOTETS2— SKIN ECE seo er ein Sere CO spond Doidldle Wie Serna raiti piectbal edule seas 0 68 48 0 63 54 
TITER NOCD: oat Tie Mon aun ARON sec, AUN a Seam ty ge GAL CAD IN 0 60-0 63 48 | 0 55-0 58 So Ob 
HOM EDO MUA VAT SM ase eiicoc i eactel cues ore ie MANE Sonal onto SGN ery MUR EOE GEE AHRIE isa tania 0 80 48 0 75 54 
eg (Ae SAPS V Ta Ta Te ULE PURER SIAN UE RRR Rees as Se IN de SLL pha ly ara YP 0 80 48 0 75 54 
PACS E AVES HAL NVOLK ONS Sc tava eictosslee sie ohe oie Cie ekaie ote ooedseiges < tosehiciese lass Guea eons [ee 0 90 44 0 85 50 
RO ENE LCE URN gh AS Ges Pasceee  et E ESOT Ge a oda ener ot 0-95 44 0 85 50 
TIS oe Shee gals MUSE CIA eg PORN Ae RL 2 eee Ser © Ra UAVS A ace OOS NO eA NEON 1 25 44 115 50 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned to help tradesmen).................025- 0 73 48 0 68 54 
Be TOME UGUCES ceete ere ic oe asic te EUG sar hcttac he oak oie N tO eee Sle ere SON eee 115 44 1 05 50 
Ne sane ACOHONIGSONS pric. <s iors di cels wot GaGa ea nm cle, Haslet ea Rainn e sede is Sioa soa 1 35 44 1 20 50 
zyw (a) Helpers (continuously employed at mixing and tempering mortar). 0 73 48 068 |. 54 
| 26. Terrazo Workers— 
(Rar CLM ees ea NN CE Ut i ANAS. foemare lane ahaha g eis nate a leleh siete storm ova’ a/eare t an 0 95 44 0 922 50 
2 LDP PLACING EVO DCTS) CLIEY:).:ci, os elec taicers eine rang te wieaiave leresrale wi sie Mele ot\s 0 80 48 0 724 50 
A? (c) Machine Rubbers (Wet) and helpers..............0ccccceeeescere: 0 70 48 0 65 50 
ss _ 127. Tile Setters including all clay product tile and vitrolite glass HON Bb cad rats ie 1 30 44 1 15 50 
reo: (a) Helpers (all men assigned to helpitradesmien)iascsvie cs lave sme stale 0 73 : 48 0 68 ’ 54 
‘a 28. Tile Setters (asphalt and other composition tile)...................00- 1 00 44 0 85 50 
_ 29. Timber and Crib Men working on grain elevators or bridges doing the i 
“crib work’’ on grain elevators, or rough timber work on bridges........ 0 85 48 0 75 4 
‘ 30. Truck Drivers (while in charge of truck on construction work only)...... 0 70 48 0 65 1 4 
Gal VRIES Wel mh SVS os Gi Ee a al ae AE Ge Sh in eam A ga Ad 25 00 
per week 
va All residents of Greater Winnipeg hired to work in the county on buildings shall be paid the Zone A rate except yin 
other definite arrangements are made. 
PUBLIC ROAD AND BRIDGE WORKS 
2 _ The following schedule shall apply from and after June Ist, 1946, with the exception of permanent municipal employees on 
*‘public works”’ outside of the Greater Winnipeg Water District Area in al! parts of Manitoba for highway, road, bridge or drain- 
age construction work where a contract has been entered into by the Honourable Minister of Public Works: 
“ee 
Basic Wage 
Rates Hours 
Occupation Minimum | Maximum 
Per Hour | Per Week 
$c. = 
BAS CRE UALS MSA LCE AT Nas Marky siete twit tratsa yo an lai c aie wate Valdaeteveia ela elel aural watoral seul oral eosin eletats ea a at etal i alets 0 65 54 
fies LN yo) Sve Mia Con ONU WH Ds icy eral 015 ures Ca Des tcc) a eau Ml Pia Dai PIN UPeR oe be UR AS Oe URNA sam I HN AN aah SIA UTR a UE ce el 0 70 54 
Plage Grader. Clas bsnl O VCE) FOPSLALOM. & dese ce ccc ite aise 510 cies wea octaves ease ai acen col Wlel pieea arate sree ene 0 75 54 
Concrete, F misher 0.8.0 decide > deeisin« Be AP HO kn Rae SMR Ule cin dietayalte ee bdcieinlg vrata War elataccialatewe aniiials tan tera 0 70 54 
RC OnCrabes Laver OPCLa LOFn soutles wae diee Gonvee Belo Be oe pelt eis Meike eas Sete aii S ie iateat c's lalallala treecernbase erat ate 090 }j. 54 
Dragline, shovel and crane operator.......... IN URES es Maid atin APSR ie RUAN USAR Alig SAN eee ets 1 00 54 
EN OVacoly Or aClen ODCLa LOU Nain pinata Gite aie Mik Sel he ese eee en iaeere Wiel usvatos ale GIGI onal Magi viy aceon /evaelltegty At gage aia a Ono She 54 
BLRIOINEST Sta LIONATVADOTLET ee yess eicicnd Sok) Gel cy oalieeal ei oSel ial ace nvanelent ea leroteieic ane raleletn esr ie(alaea teat ance releematapemelinys 0 80 54 
NTO OULEES na etary ete Reo eee ne ara ete har, Cres MONTE eo Nabe bet aloe Se Te ae hie eataree ee eRe 0 58 54 
BVLOUGTM Ee uELOMMODOLEUCOL trie aist cies o tale ck Dy ec EU PAE One Bal whale) yet aged eon shen cr BATS NGE Dat aRRagT STR ON Recetas 0 75 54 
Roller operator, 6 ton and over, steel wheels 080 | 54 
wweraper and! Bulldozer operator » ys). .\ aces c alamere eo clelee oaks Hata poy ara, taceltes tre taba Ss tice ho ry abate pilaitrae avy Sea 0 90 E 54 
Ppreaderjand Minishing MachinelOperasor wavdsas catia siete ek ie a ay Sieve oles tee coo tase sedate oie loa al roi alev enacts hatte 0 70 54 
Ue reaver rere ta fl VRS > a von pe Un oS ANN seg ag ha) Sane UM SACS ineA Vee RR eee HL A VAL MOC Maat Lar ASIN: 0 55 54 
Sheamsters andstwO-NOrse $OANS 400.20 6. clot eh amie ee eclb lere bd Redigesnvcravatictare EMy RAHN re ats Sn ANS enon 0 80 54 
Meas TELS anc LOUPsHOUSR, CLEATS) ty cabs Noscc ke Aa eae ote Sao IO osc thei ae arate isla, Ae onan 1 05 54 
‘Timber men (timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers only are required) .......... 0 75 54 
Mr aCcOrLOopeLlravornol wel tea CTA WAT OTcOVET fe cite Geis este. ca ee Ok ke Sete cietateltaareusustoile iota ioteaohaay she al cpeee eons Uaivds yin ire 54. 
ATLA HG MODEL ABOMUINGEE DO beh eks ATA VOI ori cS ceods: Sl oySOUsrOe eee gaat eschovwer a eectleie oie. RNeEAERA ety clade ny tener herr 0 60 54 
“ARH e lis TODA as rey Cae ONE 9 eee Ts Eh BL Seb ae Tie eR Rae i all PRD PORN ee MR Sr LE MSR ethan Gm NES Staind B 0 65 54 
Pei DIVA INCL elt lager Tite eee teeta etl ahs tte Mee on A Ss eae NPR A Et, SN Too eS ce RAR AG Gala aan ci aan 25 00 
per week 
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Manitoba Power Commission Act 


lay down rules for issuing licences and permits, 
for inspection and standards’ for electrical 
work under the jurisdiction of the Power Com- 
mission. Regulations under the Electricians’ 
Licence Act (L.G. 1942, p. 1439) laid down 
standards for work governed by that Act and 
provided for inspection by the Department of 
Labour. The latter Act applies to all electrical 
work not carried on by public service corpora- 
_tions or by municipal departments engaged in 
- generating and distributing power in plants to 
which the public is not admitted, or engaged in 
operating railway transport systems. More re- 
cent regulations under that Act (L.G. 1946, p. 
684) set rules for the examinations for certifi- 
cates and fees to be paid. 
Ne A board of examiners, composed of three em- 
-. ployees of the Power Commission, one of the 
i Department of Labour, and a qualified elec- 
trician, will prescribe the subjects and examina- 
tions and issue general and limited licences 
which will expire each December 31. Those 
. licensed under the Electricians’ Licence Act 
will be considered holders of the general licence 
- and may perform any work on works covered 
by the Power Commission Act and may em- 
ploy up to three unlicensed helpers and one 
additional helper for each employee holding a 
general licence. A _ limited licence permits 
work where the current is single phase and the 
pressure not more than 150 volts to grqund or 
300 volts between phase wires on installations 
on a farm or residence or on commercial 
“ premises with a floor area not exceeding 1200 
square feet and which are not a hazardous lo- 
cation; a licensee may employ up to two un- 
licensed helpers. Holders of general and 
limited licences are responsible for supervising 
. their unlicensed helpers. A wiring permit en- 
_ ables its holder to do only work specified in the 
permit. On completion of any work, a holder 
of a licence or permit must apply for inspec- 
_ tion and approval of the work. The Regula- 
tions also fix licence fees and give the board 
_ power to refuse to grant or to cancel licences 
but permit appeals to the Power Commission. 
_ The rules for standards of work incorporate 
the latest edition of the Canadian Electrical 
Code, Part I, but the Power Commission may 
modify the provisions or waive compliance 
where strict adherence would cause undue 
hardship or expense and no undue hazard 
would be created. For work on commercial, 
industrial and public buildings with floor areas 
greater than 1200 square feet, on motor in- 
_ stallations where the motor capacity exceeds 10 
horsepower, or on such hazardous locations as 
refineries, oil warehouses, dry-cleaning plants, 
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Regulations under this Act, gazetted June 8, 


paint Grd spray bootie TbtioncHionates projec- i: : 


tion rooms, grain elevators, feed and flour mills, — 


garages, filling stations, etc., plans must be sub- 


mitted to the Commission for approval; the 
work, on completion, must be inspected byw 


| Commission inspectors and no power connec- 


tion may be made until it has been approved. — 
The Commission or its inspectors may dis- 
connect. or prohibit the use of any works 
deemed hazardous. 


Nova Scotia Minimum Wage for Women Act 


The Order under this Act governing em- oe 


ployees in hotels, restaurants, boarding-houses, 
and hospitals and institutions was amended by 
an Order gazetted June 5, 1946, to make it 
clear that an employer who requires a worker > 
to wear a uniform, etc. must supply, repair and | 


‘launder it free of charge and may not reduce 


wages for such service. Formerly, it was mere- 
ly stipulated that no reduction might be made 
from the minimum rate for the use, purchase 
or laundering of such apparel. 


Quebec Apprenticeship Assistance Act 


Apprenticeship Commissions for the building ~~ 


trades of Matane and for the barber and 
ladies’ hairdressing trades of St. Francis Dis- 
trict were incorporated by Orders in Council 


dated May 23 and June 20, gazetted June 1 2 


and June 29 respectively. 


Saskatchewat Annual Holidays Act, 1944 - 


Regulations under this Act, which went into — 3 
force on July 1, were made on June 14, 
gazetted and Meco dre on July 2. The Act 


provides two.weeks’ holidays with pay after a — 


year’s employment for all employees ineluding ~ 
domestic servants who work only half-days, 
except those in farming, ranching and market — 
gardening. .The holiday may be taken in 
one period or in two periods of one week each. — 
The Regulations stipulate that an employer, 
who, by agreement with a worker who has 
been in his employ for less than a year, grants 


a holiday of one working day for each month _ 


the workman has been employed, must allow 
the holiday to be taken in one period and 
must pay to such employee for his holiday 
s holiday pay one-twenty-sixth of the total - 
wages he has earned during the months he 
has been employed and for which the holiday 
is being given. If a worker takes his holiday 
on this basis he is not entitled to another until 
one year later. 


An abstract of the Act and the Regulations, 3 


which the Act requires an employer employing 
three or more persons to keep posted in a 





> 


conspicuous place, appears as a schedule to the | “eae 


Regulations. 












“Saskatchewan Minimum Wase ie 


- ‘Bffective. nike 22, new Minimum Wage 
- Orders increase the minimum rates for most 
employees by some 12 per cent and apply the 
rates to all workers within the scope of the 
Act in places of 500 or more population and, 
aa for the season, in certain summer resorts. 

Farm labour and private domestic servants 
\ ‘are excluded but the Orders apply to muni- 
— cipal employees. On July 1, the Dominion 
Wages Control Order ceased: to restrict the 
raising of wage-rates when the increase is 
made in order to comply with a provincial 
. Wage Order. 
As before, the minimum rates are lower in 
towns than’ in cities, except for places of 
amusement and for janitors and charwomen. 
The higher rates, however, apply now not only 
to cities and within a five-mile radius but also 
to eight larger towns and their vicinity; these 
are Canora, Estevan, Humboldt, Kamsack, 
Lloydminster, Melville, Shaunavon and Wyn- 
yard. The new rates for amusement places, 
now hourly instead of weekly, are the same 
in cities as in towns. 
_ The old and new rates for certain work- 
places are set out in tabular form below. 





Hotels 
and 
Factories Shops Offices Catering 
Zone 1* a) $ $ $ 
~ Old Rate .. 1680 1680 1680 16.80 





New Rate .. 18.50 1850 1850 18.50 
Zone 2* 


Rete as ae ta 2 
New Rate... 16 16 16 16 


Of the seven new Orders, Numbers 1 and 3 
applying to the cities and larger towns and 
to the smaller towns, respectively, fix minimum 
rates for all workers within the Act except 
those employed: (a) in hotels, 
hospitals, nursing homes, etucatondl insti- 
tutions (Orders 2 and 4, according to size of 
towns); (b) in places of amusement in any 
city or town of over 500’ (Order 5); and (c) 
as janitors or as charwomen in apartment 
blocks or commercial buildings (Order 6). 
_ Order 7 applies to all persons employed in or 
within three miles of seven specified summer 
resorts except those in agriculture or private 
domestic work. 
In addition to provisions to ensure the pay- 
ment of the prescribed wage, the Orders relat- 
Ing to hotels, restaurants and like places, to 


ie, 


Re 


a 
it 





; * Under previous Orders higher rates were fixed for 
_ cities than for towns; under new Orders higher rates 
S the fixed for cities and larger towns, other rates for 

smaller places. 
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restaurants, 


"LABOUR LAW Be RSE Pe Se es 995 


. Une of ninussntent: at to summer eM 
contain’ a section prohibiting the employ- 


ment of children under 16, which is the 
minimum age for employment in factories in 
Saskatchewan. 


‘very employer within the scope of these 
Orders is required to keep posted a copy of 


the relevant Order in such a position in his 


establishment that it can be easily read by his 
employees. M 
GENERAL ‘ORDER FOR CITIES AND ie Towns. 

Order 1 fixes a minimum of $18.50 instead 
of $16.80 a week for workers within its scope 
except those engaged principally in delivering 
messages or merchandise. 
foot or by bicycle, the new minimum jis $12 


instead of $10 and for operators of horse- 
drawn or motor vehicles it ds $24 instead of 


$16.80. 


The rate applies to the “normal work-week” 
which is defined as 48 hours in a week or the 
number of hours customarily worked in an 
establishment in a week, if they are less than 
48. When a public holiday falls in any week, 
the normal work-week is reduced by the 
number of hours ordinarily worked on that 
day of the week. 


Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day, a civic holiday or a 
weekly half-holiday prescribed by statute or 
municipal by-law. A worker who has been 


employed by the employer for at least six 


months and who works on a public holiday 
is to be paid for that day or half-day at his 
regular rate increased in the proportion which 
the hours worked om the holiday bear to the 
normal work-week. 


No learning period is provided for by this - 


Order except that a student at law, or in 
accountancy or pharmacy whose employment 
is part of his training may be paid at a rate 


other than that prescribed if it is approved in 


advance by the Chairman of the Minimum 


Wage Board. The rescinded Order provided 
for lower rates for learners for two three-month 


periods. 
Part-time workers, that is, those employed 


for less than the normal work-week except 
messengers on foot or bicycle, must now be 


paid at least 50 cents an hour instead of 
30 cents, and, except in the case of school- 


children, they must be paid at least $150 


each time they are required to report for 
work. For part-time messengers the new 
minimum is 35 cents an hour instead of 25 
cents. As before, unless the Board permits 


otherwise, the number of part-time workers 
is limited to 25 per cent of the full-time 
workers except that one may be employed 





For messengers on 


A public holiday is defined — 
as New Year’s Day, Good Friday, May 24, 


vk) ag 


iy 











996 
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where there are less than four. full-time - 


workers. 

Overtime is work beyoud the normal work- 
week and must now be paid at time and a half 
the regular rate to any worker earning not 
more than $35 weekly. The overtime rate 
was formerly 35 cents an hour or pro rata 
whichever was the greater. 


GENERAL ORDER FOR SMALLER TOWNS 


Under Order 3, applying as described above 
in some 49 towns and villages of over 500 
population, the minimum rate for most classes 
for a normal work-week as defined above, is 
$16 instead of $14, the rate for full-time 
messengers on foot or bicycle, $10 instead of 
$7, and for operators of horse-drawn or motor 
vehicles, $24 instead of $16.80. 

A part-time worker’s minimum is 40 cents 
an hour instead of 35 cents and he must 
receive at least $1.20 when called to work. 
There is no restriction on the number of 
part-time workers. 

For overtime beyond the normal work-week 
by workers paid $30 or less in a week, time 
and one-half the regular rate must be paid. 

Other provisions are the same as those made 
by Order 1. 

Hospirats Etc. 


Hotes, RESTAURANTS, 


Orders 2 and 4 apply to hotels, including 
boarding and rooming-houses where more than 
five beds are set apart for the use of boarders 

or lodgers, to restaurants, including non-public 
places where for a consideration meals are 
regularly supplied to more than five persons, 
and to hospitals, schools and nursing-homes. 

In cities and the eight larger towns and 
within a five-mile radius of these places, the 
minimum wage in these work-places is $18.50 
for the normal work-week, instead of $16.80. 
‘In the smaller towns and villages the mini- 
mum is $16 instead of $14 for the same period. 
The normal work-week under these Orders is 


not more than 48 hours, or if a public holiday 


occurs not more than 40 hours. Previous to 
these Orders, there were two three-month 
learning periods permitted at lower rates. 
Part-time workers, those who work less 
than the normal week, must be paid at least 
- 60 cents an hour in the cities and larger 
towns or 40 cents in the smaller places instead 
of 35 cents. There is a minimum of $1.50 
payable in both zones if employees are called 
to work. ‘The number of part-time workers 
is restricted as before in cities and larger 
towns to 25 per cent of the number of full- 
time workers. 
- Overtime in excess of the normal work- 


me -. week must be paid at time and one-half the 
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regular rate to eo in cities an? ee 
towns who are not earning — more than $35 
per week and to those in smaller places 


earning $30 or less in a week. One who works ~ 


on a public holiday must be either paid at — 
regular rate in addition to his regular weekly 
wages or be granted, within four weeks, time © 
off in one period amounting to one hour 
for each hour or fraction of an hour he was 
required to be on duty. 

Other provisions in the Orders stipulate 
that an employer who requires his workers 


to wear a uniform or any special apparel 


must provide, repair and launder it free of. 
cost, and limit deductions for meals and 
lodging to 20 cents for each meal or 60 cents 
per day and 25 cents for each night’s lodging. 
No deduction may be made for any meal 
not consumed by the worker. ‘ 

New provisions of these Orders prohibit 
the employment of anyone under 16, restrict 
the hours of work within a period of 12 
hours in any one day, and stipulate that a 
female who does not reside on the premises 
thay not begin or finish work between 12 
midnight and five a.m. 


PLACES OF AMUSEMENT 


Order 5 applies to billiard-rooms, bowling- 
alleys, skating-rinks (except persons employed 
to sweep the ice), dance-halls, theatres and 
other places where games of skill are carried 
on in all cities and towns with more than 
500 people and within a five-mile radius. The 
new minimum is 50 cents an hour in any of 
these places; the former minimum rates were 
$16.80 and $14 a week for full-time employees — 
in cities and in towns, respectively, and 35 
cents an hour for part-time workers. At 
least $1.50 must be paid to any worker called 
to work in any city whether or not he is on 
duty for three hours. <i 

No child under 16 may be employed in any 
of these places of amusement. 


JANITORS AND CHARWOMEN 


Order 6 provides minimum rates for a new 
class: janitors, caretakers and charwomen 
working in any apartment block, boarding or © 
rooming-houses (in which meals or beds are © 
provided for a consideration for more than 
five persons), business block, office building 
or any building used for commercial purposes © 
in any city or town of over 500 population 
and within a five-mile radius thereof. 

The minimum is $18.50 a week for an em- 
ployee working more than 36 hours in any 
week for the same employer, and at least 50 
cents an hour must be paid to one working 36 
hours or less for one employer in a week. | 
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ats oiee service, in the summer esate 
_ known as Carlyle Lake, Emma Lake, Kenosee 


Lake, Katepwe, Lebret, Regina Beach, Was- 


_ kesiu and within a three-mile radius of them | 
during the season between June 15 and Sep- 
5 ges 15 inclusive in each year. 


Under this Order no employer may employ a 
child under 16. The minimum rate is 35 cents 
-an hour and at least $140 must be paid for 


each day on which a worker is required to 
- report for . duty. 
_~ restaurant Order, uniforms. and other special 


As under the hotel and 


wearing apparel which the employer requires a 
worker to wear must be supplied, repaired 
and laundered free of charge to the worker, 
and 20 cents a meal or 60 cents a day and 
25 cents for each night’s lodging are the 


‘ maximum deductions which an employer may 


make for meals and lodging furnished to an 
“employer and accepted by him as part pay- 


-. ment of wages. 


"gazetted July 2. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


Mothers’ Allowances 
The Mothers’ Allowance Regulations (L.G. 


1945) 6.916), made under the Chil@ Welfare 


Act, have been rescinded, and re-issued under 


s the Social Aid Act, 1944. 


Saskatchewan Steam Boilers Act 


Regulations governing examinations for en- 
-gineers’ and firemen’s certificates were ap- 
proved by Orders in Council dated June 14 and 
Regulations of April 18, 1945, 
laid down rules for the inspection and opera- 


tion of pressure vessels (L..G. 1945, p. 917) and 


Ons 








regulations of August 3, 1943 (L.G. 1948, p. 


Legal Decisions 


Saskatchewan Appeal Court Holds that Union 
is Legal Entity for Purpose of Trade 
Union Act 


A union under the Saskatchewan Trade 


Union Act, 1944, is a legal entity for the pur- 


pose of making application to the Labour 
Relations Board and to the Court of King’s 
Bench for enforcement of the Board’s Orders, 
and it cannot divest itself of that status when 


4 an application is made to a superior Court for 
a review of a Board Order which was made at 


the union’s request. So held the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal on April 30, 1946, in unani- 


is 


1298) adapted the eae Srndsias oP ie 
tion rules for the construction and inspection — vet 
of boilers and pressure vessels and the C.S.A. _ 
Mechanical Refrigeration Code, and set forth 
rules for refrigerating engineers and for the ‘ 





inspection. of refrigerating systems. 


The new Regulations provide for issuing a : i 
permanent certificate, or a certificate of re- 


registration to the holder of a permanent 


certificate, to every candidate for an engineer’s 
certificate who, on a written examination, re- 


ceives the percentage of marks prescribed by 


the Act for his class, and a fireman’s or pro-— 


visional certificate, good for 12 months, to a 
candidate for such a certificate who passes an 
oral examination. 
tions and certificates. 


That part of the 1943 Resuleitoe. dealing — 


with examinations for refrigerating engineers’ 
certificates was amended to specify that a 
candidate must have had at least one year’s 
practical experience in the. operation of a 


refrigeration system with a capacity of three ie 


tons. or more, or that he must have a. first, 
second or third-class engineer’s certificate and 
has had six months practical experience. 
amendment also requires permanent certificates 
to be re-registered. 


Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act 


All-employees of rural telephone companies  _ 
including operators were brought within the 
Act from August 2 by an amendment to the 
General Regulations (L.G. 1943, p. 1419) made 


by an Order in Council dated June 18 and 
gazetted July 2. The General Regulations pro- 
vided for bringing all workers of rural tele- 
phone companies other than operators under 
the Act and a recent amendment to the Act 
removed telephone operators from the Classes 
of workers excluded from. it. 


Affecting Labour Sate 


mously dismissing an appeal by Lodge 1057, 


International Association of Machinists, from ; 
a rejection in the Court of King’s Bench in © 


Chambers of its request for a re-hearing of a 
preliminary objection in an application by the 


Acme Machine and Electric Company for: a 


writ of certiorare. 


The union had applied on June 26, 1945, to 
the Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board for 


an order under the Trade Union Act requiring — 


the company to refrain from the “unfair labour 
practice” of failing to negotiate with represent- 
atives of the union. 


Fees are set for examina 


The | 








The Board’ made such 
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| i an order on August 14, 1945. In February, | 


1946, the company applied to the presiding 


Judge of the Court of King’s Bench in 


Chambers for an order for a writ of certiorari 
to return to that Court the order of the Labour 
Relations Board and also for an order that. the 
Board’s order be quashed without actual issue 
of the writ. The notice of motion was return- 
_ able on February 12 and was served upon the 
Attorney-General and the Labour Relations 
Board in accordance with the Crown Practice 
Rules. It was served also on the president of 


"the union. 


The Trade Union Act gives the Labour 
Relations Board the authority to require an 
employer to bargain collectively, or to require 
any person to refrain from violating the Act 
or from engaging in unfair labour practices, 
one of which is “...to fail or refuse to 
bargain collectively with representatives 
elected or appointed (not necessarily being 


the employees of the employers) by a trade 


union representing the majority of the 
employees in an appropriate unit; . . 
A certified copy of a Board order, filed in the 
office of the Registrar of the Court of King’s 
Bench, becomes enforceable as a judgment or 
order of the Court. 

During hearings on the company’s motion, 
which had been adjourned from time to time, 
counsel for the Board took preliminary objec- 
tion to the proceedings on the ground that the 
union, named as sole respondent, “is not a 
legal person or body or quasi body, corporate 
or politic, which may be made party in any 
action”, and that the provisions of the Trade 
Union Act, 1944, do not alter the common law 
so as to endiow the union with legal status. The 
presiding Judge dismissed the preliminary 
_ objections, and also a motion by the union 
asking him to hear the preliminary objections 
again. The union thereupon appealed. 

Chief Justice Martin, after stating certain 
provisions of the Act, held these provisions 
give a trade union “a status at least for the 


a purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 


statute,” and that Lodge 1057 


. is a legal entity for the purpose of 
Pie applications to the Labour Relations 
Board; it is clothed with authority to make 
applications to the Court of King’s Bench 
to enforce the orders of the Board and I am 
of the opinion that it cannot divest itself of 

the status given to it by the Trade Union 
_ Act, 1944, when an application is made to a 
superior Court for the review of an order of 
the Labour Relations Board which has been 
made at the request of the trade union. In 
the absence of plain language in the statute 
to the effect that a trade union cannot. be 
named as a party in proceedings taken before 
-a superior Court to question an order of the 
Board made at its request, I am not prepared 
to hold that it cannot be so named. There 
--is no such provision in the statute. Our 
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bento was s directed to. sec. 21, ehibe Gray a 


vides that a trade union shall not be made 
party to any action in any Court “unless such 
trade union may be made a party irrespective — 
of any of the provisions of this Act.” Thi 
provision is no doubt inserted in order to 
preserve the status of trade unions at common 
law and it has no application in my opinion — 


ees 


ier ie 


to proceedings of the character here under _ 


LOVIOW tie 


Mr. Justice Mackenzie, concurring, declacent 


that— 


: vee availed itself of the provisions 
of the Trade Union Act, 1944, 2nd sess., ch. 
69, to apply for and obtain in the corporate 
capacity authorized by that Act an order 
requiring the respondents to refrain from an 
unfair labour practice, the appellant cannot 
now, in the proceedings taken by way of. 
certiorari. to question “the validity of such 
order, be heard to contend that it should have 
been served with the notice of motion initiating 
such proceedings as if it had applied for and 


obtained ne order iin a non-corporate 
capacity . . 
Mr. Justice Gordon agreed with these 


opinions and dealt with the union’s argument. 
that the motion as constituted was contrary 
to the procedure laid down in the King’s 


Bench Act and the Crown Practice Rules, that 


it was not an “action” within the meaning of 
that statute and that the union had no legal 


existence and would have to proceed by way — 
He was of the © 
opinion that these arguments failed. Mackay — 


of a representative action. 


and Mackay v. International Association’ of 
Machinists Lodge No. 1057, Saskatoon, ae 
W.W.R. 257. 


English Employer Liable 
Guards Permit Injury to Operator of 
Neighbouring Machine > 


Pointing out that an employer is required 
by the Factories Act, 1937, to fence dangerous 
parts of a machine so as to make it safe not 


only for the operator but for every person 


working on the premises, the Court of King’s 
Bench Division on November 30, 


a woodworking machine. The case is reported 

in the British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 

March, 1946. 
The plaintiff, 


a press Gperdter at the 


defendants’ woodworking factory, was injured 


when part of a vertical spindle moulding 
machine, which was next to 
broke away and a piece lodged in his thigh. 
The injured worker claimed damages from his 
employer for breach of statutory and of 
common 
The defendants con- 
tended that the machine was fenced in 
compliance with the Woodworking Machinery 
Regulations which, where they applied, 
replaced Section 14 of the Factories Act snd 





1945, 
awarded damages to an injured operator of 


his machine, 


wi 


When Inadequate 3 


Sa 


Point, 


red 


law duty to fence the spindle — 
- moulding machine. 












he 
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me 


sections 
_ transmission machinery, requires that every 
- dangerous part of any machinery 


| required the Aoetan by a the Se 


working the particular machine which was 
alleged to be insufficiently fenced. 

Section 14 of the Factories Act, like the 
dealing with prime movers and 


shall be securely fenced unless it is in such 
a position or of such construction as to be 
as safe to every person employed or working 
on the premises as it would be if securely 


fenced. 

Regulation 17 of the Woodworking 
Machinery Regulations, which were recently 
amended in scope (L.G., 1946, p. 105) 
stipulates :— 

The cutter of every vertical spindle 


moulding machine shall. when practicable be 
provided with the most efficient guard having 
regard to the nature of the work which is 
being performed. 


The Court held that while the Regulations 
modified Section 14 in respect to woodworking 
machines by substituting prescribed guards 


and fences for the general requirement of 


ee 


bt 
> 


secure fencing which would be otherwise 
required by the Section, they did not deprive 
certain classes of workers in a factory from 
their right to protection. Moreover, the 
evidence showed that the plaintiff would not 


have been injured if the Woodworking Regu- 


lations had been complied with. Harrison v. 
Metropolitan Plywood Co., King’s Bench Divi- 
sion, November 30, 1945. 


English Court of Appeal Holds Gradual 
Disablement Caused by Vibrating Machine 
to be Injury by Accident 


The appeal of a workman whom the County 
Court had refused compensation for a gradu- 
ally increasing disability caused by a vibrating 
machine was allowed by the Court of Appeal 
on February 22. The case was reported in the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette, May, 1946. 

The appellant was a rotary fettler who had 


to hold a vibrating machine tightly in his left 


Pine 





hand. After about one year, the fingertips of 


tis left hand were becoming numb and, 


eventually, he became totally incapacitated. 
The County Court Judge who heard his appli- 
cation for compensation ruled that an injury 
by accident could only be said to occur when 
the workman was “suddenly and decisively 
attacked at his work.” The Court of Appeal 
‘held that the workman was entitled to an 


- award :— 


each vibration was, as it were, an infinitesimal 
blow causing an infinitely small damage to the 


tissue. The fact that the condition causing 


the disability was the result of the cumulative 
effect of successive occurrences did not pre- 


vent its being accidental. 
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Rilsaone v. Ford Motor Company Ltd. 


(Aero age Court. of Appeal, Eggert 
a2; a 


OS. Supreme Court Holds bia Made 
in Work-Place for the Job are Work — 
Within Fair Labour Standards Act 


Time , necessarily spent by employees in 
walking to their work after punching the time-. 
clock on the employer’s premises, and in 
preparatory activities such as donning work- 
clothes, taping or greasing arms, preparing 
equipment and machinery, is “working time” 
within the provisions of the federal Fair 
Labour Standards Act. This was the opinion 
of a majority of the United States Supreme 
Court on June 10, 1946, in a case involving 
a Michigan pottery plant: Where the time so 
spent is a matter of a few seconds or minutes, 
however, it may be disregarded. The decision 
reversed the judgment of the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

The Fair Labour Standards. Act, 1938, 
requires time and one-half the regular hourly 
rate of pay to be paid for all hours worked 
beyond 40 in a week. An employer who violates 
the wage-and-hour requirements is liable to 
his employees for double the unpaid amounts 
as well as court costs and a_ reasonable 
attorney’s fee. é 

At the pottery plant involved, the time — 
counted as worked by the employees, most of — 
whom work on shifts at  piece-rates, is 
calculated from the even quarter-hour after 
the worker punches in to the quarter-hour 
immediately preceding the time when he 
punches out. Thus, an employee working the 
8-hour shift between 7 a.m. and 4 p.m. and 
punching in at 646 am., out at 12.14 p.m. in 
at 1246 p.m, and out at 4.14 p.m. is credited 
with the eight hours, or 56 minutes less than 
the time recorded by the clocks. 

Seven employees and their local union 
brought an action in District Court under the 
Act, claiming that this method did not com- 
pute all the time actually worked and that they 
were thereby deprived of the proper overtime 
compensation guaranteed by the Act, since, 
they alleged, all employees worked approxi- 
mately 56 minutes more per day than were 
credited by the Company. 

The District Court referred the case to a 
special master who recommended its dismissal 
since the employees “have not established by 
a fair preponderance of evidence” that the 
company had violated the Act. It was found 
that the workers were not required to, and did 
not, work 56 minutes more per day than 
credited, that they had not proved that all the 
time between the hours recorded was spent in 





rcs? ae thee. marodutlive cam did eee 
regularly begin until the scheduled starting: 





time. 


ue ings except that it considered there was 
evidence that most of the workers were ready 
- for productive work at from 5 to 7 minutes 




































a formula for computing this additional time. 
~The company appealed successfully to the 
~ Sixth Cireuit Court of Appeals which held 
that the onus was on the workers to prove 
that they did not receive the wages to which 
they were entitled. 

~ On appeal, the Supreme Court, through Mr. 
Justice Murphy, declared that the time spent 


time-clock and in preparatory activities at 
their work places. 

. . involve (s) exertion of a physical nature, 
controlled or required by the employer and 


° AY CONFERENCE to discuss methods of 
encouraging more community planning 
in the country was held in Ottawa on June 25 
and 26, under the auspices of the Central 
- Housing and Mortgage Corporation, an agency 
of the Department of Reconstruction and 


The conference, which was attended by dele- 
gates from the Provincial and Federal 
Governments, professional bodies and other 
associations, was opened by Right Honourable 
.C. D, Howe, Minister of Reconstruction and 
Supply. 

Peet outlining the position of community plan- 
ning in the post-war development of Canada, 
Mr. Howe referred to the important place it 
held in the achievement of high levels of 
employment and social security. The war 
years, he said, had increased the growth of 
larger cities three times as much as they had 
_ grown in the previous ten years which, coupled 
with the substantial increment in the supply 
of modern and efficient plants and skills, made 
_ the best use of community resources impera- 
_ tive if achievement of “conditions of welfare 
worthy of the rich natural wealth” of the 
country is to be realized. 

- He stated that to realize the highest possible 
_ standards of living, Canadians must employ 
_ what. we have in the most efficient way. “The 
most efficient employment of our people and 
our resources is increasingly dependent on the 


~ The District Court: hs wath these find-- 


~ before the scheduled time and it therefore set 


in walking to work benches after punching the - 


Supply. Major-General H. A. Young, Vice-' 
President of the Corporation, acted as 
Chairman. 


ea necessarily 


and | 
employer’s benefit . Werk ae that 


ie 


contrary custom or contract. 
eeveees respect to ei ‘the Court found 
 thatit— 
In such a irene: we hold that an. ‘Guaene 


has carried out his burden if he proves that 


he has in fact performed work for which he 
was improperly compensated and 
duces sufficient evidence to show the amount 
and extent of that work as a matter of just 
reasonable inference. The burden then shifts 
to the employer to come forward with the 
evidence of the precise amount of work per- 
formed or with evidence to negative the 
reasonableness of the inference to be drawn 
from the employee’s evidence. If the employer 
fails to produce such evidence, the court may 
then award damages to the employee, even 
though the result may be only approximate. 


Anderson et al v. Mt. Clemens Pottery Cas 


No. 342, (L.R.R. Vol. 18, No. 13, W.H. Cases 
, June 10, 1946. 





Conference on Community Planning 


efficiency and the amenities of the sonra 
ties where we live, and the routes conn te 
these communities’. 


“Modest outlay on community et regional : 
surveys and plans will make for better health 
and welfare for all time to come. Viewed in — 


this light, planning is probably one of the least 
expensive kinds of social security.” 


Provineial spokesmen outlined legislation 


and operations existing in the community 
planning field in the various provinces. x 
Federal spokesmen proposed the formation 


of a national association which would provide foe 


facilities for the exchange of information 


between local citizens’ planning groups in all 


parts of the country. It was pointed out that 
many cities and towns have possessed such 


groups for a long while, but lack of full in- ~ 


formation of progress in other localities tended 
to hinder the implementation of plans. 

The proposal was overwhelmingly accepted 
by the conference and the draft by-laws of 
the Community Planning Association of 
Canada, prepared by a representative sub- 
committee were adopted. The draft constitu- 
tion defined. the object of the Association as. 
being “to foster public undertakings of, and 
participation in, community planning in 
Canada”. Its structure is to consist of Pro- 
vincial branches and a National Council com- 
posed chiefly of branch delegates. 

The conference ended with addresses by 
Mr, David Mansure, 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation and M. 
Jacques Greber, 
Capital Planning Office. 


must be included in 1 the statutory work-week 
and compensated — accordingly | regardless of 


if he pro- | 


President of Central _ 


Director of the National — 
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Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, Tune. ‘1946 ? : ce 


‘Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
otal by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics ‘ Fat 
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AN advance of 1:6 points to 123-6 was Bi-monthly cost-of-living indexes for eight — 
py _ recorded in the Dominion Bureau of regional cities registered further sharp increases _ 
Statistics cost-of-living index between May 1 between April and June. These advances were. 
and June 1, 1946. As in preceding months, food supported mainly by substantially higher food 
price changes were mainly responsible for the prices though at most centres price increases 
increase. An index for this group rose 4:4 were also noted for clothing, homefurnishings 
points to 142-1 following the removal of the and services, fuel and miscellaneous ‘items, 
 2-cent per quart consumer subsidy for milk The Saskatoon index, up 3-6 points to 125-3, — 
sold at retail; fresh vegetables, fruits, eggs and registered the sharpest gain, followed by the ~ 
meats also recorded price increases. Other Vancouver series 3-2 higher to 122-5. At other — 
groups to register advances were clothing, up centres the following increases were recorded: 
B06 points to 124-3, home furnishings and Montreal 2-7 to 125-8: Toronto 2-6 to 121-9). 
2 services 0-3 to 122-4 and miscellaneous items Winnipeg 2-5 to 120-9; Halifax 2-1 to 122-4; 
pS 0:6 points to 112-1. Fuel and light at 107-2. Edmonton 2-1 to 120-4 and Saint John EQh 


‘y 


and rentals at 112-6 continued unchanged. to 122-5. ? 
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a ‘COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1946 
' BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939 = 100 pty Sats 
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COST OF LIVING 1914 TO 1922 Mia Taha 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1939 TO DATE 
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| CA idee OR Bee a DEA die hae 
tae “DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE cost, OF LIVING Gq IN CANADA 
; “ pa, et Prices as at the Beginning of each ‘nara Bis 
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Baw ee On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Adjusted a 
40 base } | Retail — 








| 200-0 for ‘ eh Aa a : ae Py anny. 
— August uel and * urnish- | Miuscel- ndex A Si 
1939 Total Food Rent . Light Clothing ings and | laneous |, (Com. 
Services modities ; 
only)t — ik 
7 REY BST one Ob a gs Nee cana GN) | ey ae 79:7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69265 oC ay aes 
ETE ARE Sag yc aD eR yd PM (EMS RC 80-7 93-7 69-8 73-8 96-4 (AUR UME can) INA ABR 
PO DG Ge tic Himarei mma sis claie alert latgatal ie 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 Won emt 
Peer ritase Girma Fie te mtet aie dar erar fe Sil sngnat. He 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 SOT a a RC een Bie 
AT TESS uate Sceeaye cg a ESM UE Ta 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 LSS Su One art Cate aE ti ‘ 
FRE I a a YAS SUE AED Se MRIS On| KE ae Da 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 10020 Oe 
POZO Miah Cea eave [ikea gulare ae « 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 L0G <3 )-5) Fo) ace re cre i 
g Hep IS aoe TSE AS eG aS GA Gt Rae 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 1G Wee. Went apie Fe Mata ni 
NOOO pene sone onan ante bees TENS oe hee twat 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 PUA wee etree ee 
MOD ah are aN Retr s Role da week 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 TOG ARF OAR at eeen A 
POD Ge ORR NUT MRO LN Nass Isiace wt ws) Shel 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 LOB- Tas aer hy She ee 
ROR: io pace inte MMe INI Meg that [ucaiete siete 9 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104s Bi iced ne ie 
SRD a hierar yh Sra Ra Meee aes Reel Wo mer mart 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 LODSOR Se yee al Rc eee 
OSM e Siela s See WP owe Ged uo 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 LB areal a geON WE! sf 
TOO eer ee Nek Gis ete, ke Gaga 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
PORE RES ctee a eee ae Mycota rare ole ice 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 2 
NOS Ti rechieNe eerie ed eine Md lk che tye 4 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
MOR Sioa eG eek aes ee RP SEs Se a, 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
1939 : 
SEU iL 4 Noy Ais Caterer Ne RP a 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September 1...............: 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
Octoberie eee ane. 102-7 103-5 106°3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
‘December 1................ 163-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104¢1 102-0 104-3 


114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
115-@ 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 : 
117-6 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
116-3 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
116-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 


116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 

116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 

117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 

118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 

117-5 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 

118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 

118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 : 
118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 

117-7 118-6 130°8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 

118-8 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 





Sige Spe SESS aE IR GT RPA a ET ET TT RA ECU NCTE TR TTB IRAE TO ETM VTE Te OT 
POET aE _ * Indexes prior to 1926 have been recalculated, resulting in revisions from figures previously published. Typographical: 
errors in 1945 averages and in rent indexes for 1941 and 1944 have also been corrected 
¢t Commodities in the cost-of-living excluding rents and services. a tie sarong 
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hase “The Soran BE. table on retail prices of 
oo staple goods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
_ prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 

of Statistics. It shows the prices of these com- | 
modities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
_-date unaet review. 
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The prices of the staple food items included. 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 


the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a reasonably com- 


plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of ie 
particular group. They are the averages of 


— Total - Food 


MeL CLIat eae) Cini Re eh Pek RON LAE PAIR NH? sof 122-4 148-8 
Bese Vole yer ei yd eu a eaten tain ec ae 122-5 140-0 

; POT en lek ence hate poner On eg ALN CINK Ld 125-8 149-7 
MOMOREO St ede cece eet el (ts ah Tot ee lsu he i 121-9 139-6 
‘AVN MOM nVefag te ME Aah ar ate al Oe Ma RR Pm eR 120-9 142-4 
ae SEVER 7'0Y0) sabe ie Megs Aan Obl eA ms Cem EL 125-3 148-6 
i LIC URE Sour Re sd OOP EBV SR ARR UIA SRA RUM AMAT ANU SIE raha 120-4 144-3 
WEDS, Meigeir es ah Aunts Rien arth NaN ae MRE glia eee op 122-5 145-3 


Home 
Clothing | Furnish- 








TABLE IL —DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT, 
CITIES OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1946 


(Base:—August, 1939=100) 








Rent Fuel Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services 
105-7 107-9 121-3 TD eo 112-1 
107-8 115-7 124-3 118-9 111-8 | 
108-8 109-7 126-0 121-4 109-4 
111-1 116-3 122-8 118-7. 112-2 
104-7 109-0 120-1 119-6 110-5 
115-1 110-4 121-3 123-4 | 110-6 
100-7 93-5 126-1 121-0 111-2 
100-5 114-5 127-9 122-3 110-3 


o_O 


‘TABLE III.—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS AUGUST 1939 
% ‘JUNE, 1946, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR JUNE, 1946 





Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dee. | Nov. 
1939 | 1941 | 1944 








x Deel; siricimisteaky sn ok Nee ee lb. | 100-0} 120-7} 154-1 
j Beef, round steak.....................] Ib. | 100-0} 125-7] 166-7 
Miner beet, tik Toast: lo le Ib. | 100-0} 125-5} 172-2 
re Beef, TENEIVI NG (ey BEE ia ive A hm ae ais lb. | 100-0) 182-7) 161-6 
aan Beef, SRE Ala Nea OMe OCU a UE RN Ib. | 100-0} 136-7} 169-0 
Veal, fOFCUUSrbEr fo eae aS, lb. | 100-0) 189-3} 174-0 

| AMP ler roast ees to ee lb. | 100-0} 109-9} 148-2 
st Pork, fresh loins.. hedieadeses spo db. | 100-0], 125-3) 140:8 
Q Pork, fresh shoulder.. i eos Ibe = F00-O) 127-0): 143/-9 
Bacon, side, med., sliced...‘......... lb. | 100-0} 1382-3} 140-6 

4 Gieaito Io) vk ve) CON oy WN RA na OR NRE Ty lb. | 100-0) 151-3) 152-6 
Shortening, Vegetable................ lb. | 100-0) 134-7} 136-8 

Figgs, grade ‘‘A’’ fresh................] doz. | 100-0} 156-4] 171-1 

Sr ee Ne MAG Ran Raa eR HO qt. | 100-0} 111-0) 95-4 

re Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. | 100-0} 140-5} 145-8 
~ Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. | 100-0} 174-6] 164-4 
% Perea ete ye eu yon ad Ib. | 100-0} 106-5} 106-3 
Flour, Hirst e TACO ree Pils te oe hoe eh lb 100-0} 127-3] 127-3 
Rolled oats, bulk.....................<] Tb. | 100-0] 112-0} 114-0 
Cormpilakes Som else foe he pkg. | 100-0} 101-1} 100-0 
Tomatoes, canned, aS ica A Sug Mire, tin | 100-0} 129-9} 138-7 

Peas, canned, arse tun SEPA CALS. A tS tin } 100-0} 117-5) 123-3 

> Corned 2a os, ee ane tin | 100-0} 128-3] 133-6 
Beans, LTV Oe FATE eT ee as acl oicnul eee Ib. { 100-0} 129-4} 133-3 
ONSUOsAT (ap oo RAE SUC Ae Sa ce An Ee lb. | 100-0} 108-2) 116-3 
PROUALORS ari marty oi wk Ue a 151lbs.} 100-0} 89-9} 123-2 

Bae PrUunesy al GUNA: oe ven ie ae lb. 100-0} 115-8] 122-8 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................ lb. | 100-0} 104-0) 113-2 
Oranges, medium size................ doz. | 100-0] 132-5] 141-6 
Lemons, medium size................ doz. | 100-0} 111-3} 144-6 

- Jam, strawbetry, 16:02.;.)-..0.0..0.4 jar | 100-0} 111-3) 114-5 
| Peaches; 20 02 eg BA oa tin | 100-0} 101-5})*108-1 
Marmalade, Crane UGrOzireg i 18 oy" jar | 100-0} 118-3] 130-3 

Corn Syrup, 2 1b. oes i.g eo tim | 100-0} 138-0} 188-7 
Bugaregranulateds) em Ib. | 100-0) 132-3] 132-3 
USL ela W a ei wid ooh mk Coy) ag hy Wels Ib. | 100-0} 131-3] 134-9 

Bete COME nee rae hat. ie geste oh ss eh oe Ib 100-0} 141-6] 131-4 
Ten’ Blak: Aa No BUST Mes Me EO Cn pkg. | 100-0} 145-2} 131-6 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to June 1946 prices. 
_ tf Nominal price. 





Feb. 
1945 


“May 


1945 


Aug. 
1945 





153-8 
166-7 
173-0 
161-0 
168-3 
174-6 


148-9 
141-5 
142-3 


154-1 
167-1 
173-9 
161-0 
168-3 
173-4 


150-4 
142-3 


154-8 
167-9 
174-3 
161-6 
168-3 
174-0 


164-4 
143-8 
143-4 
141-5 
157-9 
137-5 


155-3 

95-4 
144-3 
164-4 
106-3 
124-2 


114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
133-3 


142-9 
218-3 
120-2 
107-9 
154-6 
147-7 


115-1 
105-1 
128-9 
158-2 
132-3 
134-9 


131-4 
131-6 


Feb.| April 


1946 


1946 
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May] June] June. 


1946 


1946 


1946 
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; TET : lie eet Mee : ‘B 
g See ER la ped cee 
é Se é| eels] |e lg Els le Bas 
As ‘eo |f 8 ES] & os mi Ree Bd ae ag 2 Ae 
ad [eM | aeel ys g Dog te ves ok _3 ~Slem q a a & ate, Se Bs 
8 (8 ls8)8-]} |e le [8 S alge a"\a¢ He | 13 le (8 oe ty 
s<|e4|23|E4|g¢|24|2¢|24\e4|e9] 22 le4] 88] elgelge Bale[Ss ck 
ond —|O. |: - rag =| © bers fet : Ft | Se m wel | © ee PMs ae 
Se/S Blo S/S 8 aie: a § Ble S 2.5 |0 & 8/554 g BIB RIS : 
a 26S SiS SSSiESSSlSSiSasalceiSsia glssicaiseiesica 2 
Basher aseeeattres a ea ia Oo 4 ee 5 2 
A .| cts.| cta.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. Sah 
ES charlottetows Ona {4 42-6|35-3/49-6|21-2120-6]42-7|11-0/45-6/35-2! 7-3] 4- co 
Nova Seotia— cs 
OS pee Reade PeNaera te: cleverpievois'si 9 8-0 : 
a g-New Glasgow.........-- 7-3 
A Bydney....csreeeeeereees 7:3 
§—Truro...... BN Oo a | 67 
newick— Pie 
MS Avederiote.... -]43-0/33-5157-2]21-3]19-9/45-8|12-0/45-5|34-3] 7-3 pane 
G AanetOm. .cai.si- se 06> oes .[43-9/33-8]54-1/20-4120-2/46-9]12-0|46-2135-4] 8-0] 4-5) 5-9/10-0- 
& Saint John........---+++- .146-7|44-9]32-3/52-5|20-1|20-0146-6/13-0}45-4/34-7] 7-3] 4-2] 6-0] 9-7 
4 ig? 3 
Qe tim Seeds teces .|45-7|33-0|33-6|56-6121 -5/21-5148-4]12-0)44-2133-4] 6-7 9-9: 
PPM (cate scins snes 0 5s: 41-6|39-6/39-2126-1/19-5|30-3|43-7136-5|/31-9153-5]19-3|19-5/45-0}12-0/43-9/30-7} 5-3 Q- 
Al Montreal... 2-6 sis 0-e3. 43-4140-3/43-2124-6|20-7128-9|45-1138-3]31-6]52-3]19-6]19-6/46-3|12-5/44-3/34-6] 6-0 : 























: 12—Quebes......-- ieteiors ed 142-6|38-9]42-7|24-6]19-5130-6]43-5]38-4131-6|51-2120-2/20-3/44-9]12-0/44- 1135-0] 5-5 
Re 13-8. Hyacinthe........... 38-1136-2/36-2/24-4/19-3/31-7|... .|83-9]29-2/49-5]20-7/19-7/42-1/11-0/48-4/33-0) 5-3) 4- : 9-8. Boe gett 
ne 14—-8t. Johns..... iuiviarereseis cla’ 45-7/40-3|}44-0/27-7/17-7|35-0)....].... 33°7|53-0}20-2119-9]44-3]11-0/43-8)33-0) 5-3 








15—Sherbrooke............-. |44-3/40-8/41-0/26-9}19-1/33-6)... .|88-2/30-9/48-2)20-1)19-9/46-4/12-0/44-3 34-81 5-3 

























































































-16—Sorel WMC NOY cig ate aleis' sip) ele: 41-1]87-2}41-9]25-2/19-7]....).... 37-4|80-3/52-5/20-6/20-2/44-6]11-0/44-1/33-0} 5-3 a 
 47—Thetford Mines.........-{80°0/87°8/33-3126-1]18-7/....).... 29-7130: 7143-3119 -5]19-7|43-5}11-0/43-6)....1 5-3 : 
. 18—Three Rivers Wala cietaieiste arets 40-5/38-6}37-0]26-0)21-8}....).... 34-4}30-5151-6}20-9)20-0}44-1]}12-0 44-3 347! 6-0 
‘ eA ovis Meiont sraibta’aib sl ere 43-0/39-0140-2/25-8)20-0127-7146-7|44-4/33-4|53-5/20-4/19-4/42-1)12-0}43-1/32-5 6-7 

20—Brantford Bitrate i aretela/s © 43-8140-6140-5|26-1]19-0130-0145-0/43-8}32-7/52-2120-1}19-7/43-3}12-01/44-7/35-5) 6-7 e ej 
( / ai-—Brockville..........----- 46-8142-8]46-0|26-4|21-3]... .[47-7/40-8/31-9[53-8|20-4119-3142-5]12-0142-4|32-6] 6-8 Barn 
~ g2—-Chatham..........+--+-+|43-5130-7/40-9|25-6|20-7130-5|47-0|43-4|35- 1151 -6/20-6/20-1/41-9]12-0]44-4135-4| 5-3] 8-6 
: 28—Cornwall.......-.+e+ese- : . . . Bd ra (sso 41-6/35-0153-5)20-7)19-1/40-5)12-0/43-6)32-6) 6-0 

“4Fort William............ -2|39-9|37-2125-6l21-91....144-3]....[.... 52-1119-4|19-4}46-7/13-0143-7]....} 6-0 
Cases: eat -0140-7140-4125-0122-4|30-0}... ./42-5132-3/53-8]20-6|19-6/41 -9/12-0144-1/36-8] 6-7 88 s 
re '96—Guelph........+.+-.-005 6-0 8.8 
A 37—Hamilton Ble deae oe 6-0 8-8 

: i _ 28—Kingston...... Se Buaee tps 6-0 9-2 
: 99—Kitchener eoceveeccs ARES 6-7 
| a 6-0 
oe ra 
6-7 =e 
6-0 5 
6-7 aa 






































_” PRICES: 1005 
COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, JUNE 1946 
Canned Ms en Sugar Coal 
Vegetables Re é = - i LEE aE ; 
See Ely ig late la le . lee 
Se| a/ 3/242] [2 2 3 is lesgsjex) o| | |B eel | 
ee | 2a] S3| 2813 | 218 |f |Fgiegies/esigsiects | [2 [gs/¢_]2,| new 
POA ESEEICPEPILPIEP CHER E A EREREPEPICrIe ERIE 
: Be sa Ba ge BAR Cala A ERG R/S) S Ea 8/5 A)e Ble As aise ga) 28 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. |cts./cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|/ctg,|cts. $ $ $ 
15-1] 15-5) 15-8 6:6] 8-5/46-7|15-4/22-0/48-1/65-4/39-8)23-2/38-5)29-3) 8-6} 8-1/53-7/38-0]...... 11-90 24-00-28-00(b) He 
14-8) 14-7) 15-2) 8-0] 8-7 52:3 15-9}19-2/54-1154-6/45-1/21-8137-7/29-3] 8-6] 8-4/49-7/38-0]...... 12-63} 27-50-31-50 
15:0] 14-7} 15-1 7-0} 9-2/57-4116-0)....|51-8155-8)44-0/21-8)37-8|29-7) 8-2) 8-2151-7/38-0)......]...... 16-00-20-00 
15-0; 15-0) 15-0 6:8] 8-5|54-0/16-7}22-2153 -6|57 - 6/43 -0)21-0/38-6/30-4] 8-6] 8-5/50-0/37-8]...... 7:08 18-00-22-00(b) 
14-9) 14-8} 15-3 6:8] 8-7)52-1116-0}17-7/52-3|59-5/41-3)21-3/38-0/29-9] 8-7) 8°7|50-3/38-0}...... 11-75} 26-50-30-50 
LorOiee lb a1 ie. oe. 6-9| 8-3}49-6|16-0/20-0/49-2156-2/42-7|20-7/39-8|29-3] 8-5] 8-3 49-8|87-9]...... 12-41 21.00-25-00(b) 6 
15-0} 15-0) 14-8) 7-0] 8-0/49-2)16-6)21-2/50-8)54-9/42-7/21-0/38-3|28-7) 9-0} 8-9]51-0/38-0}...... 11-91} 26-00-380-00(b)} 7 
__ 150 14-8] 14-8 6-9] 8-2)50-8)16-1/18-5]54-8155-9}43-1/20-9]36-6/29-4) 8-5) 8-3/47-8/38-0]...... 13-03 2050-24 +50(b) 8 
14-8} 14-9) 15-2 6-9} 9-3158-9)15-7)18-5}51-8155-0 42-8 ..-.(09°4/28-5| 8°6) 8-2152-4/39-9) 18-00)... 2. fee eee ee of 9g 
13-9] 14-5} 14-9 7-4) 7-4|53-7)/14-1)17-9|40-2144-3)38-2]....1385-7/27-5| 8-3} 8-1/45-4/38-9} 16-75)...... 15-50-19-50 {10 
138-5} 14-0} 14-3} 7-0] 7-5/53-4|15-3]19-0143-7/40-4/38-9)20-3]/35-3|27-8] 8-0] 8-0/46-8/39-5} 16-75)...... 23-00-27 -00(b)}11 
14-2} 14-7] 14-8) 6-9] 7-9151-8]15-7|19-8/47-8149-5/41-0]....|87-2/28-8)] 8-1) 7-9143-8|39-9} 16-00]...... 27-50-31-50(b)}12 
14-0} 14-7) 15-2) 7-8} 9-0/57-4|15-2/17-2148-0]47-0/42-2)....|36-9/28-7] 8-0) 7-9/42-9/40-3} 15-75)...... 16-00-20-00(b) 
14-0} 15:0} 15-0) 6-6] 8-4/56-6)15-0)18-7/47-5/49-3]....].... 37°6 8-0) 7-9141-6(40°0] 15°50] i. de ce siciee seieie vie ae 
14-1} 14-7] 15-0} 6-5) 7-4|56-3)15-0)20-11/49-5147-3/42-0/21-7/38-5)29-0) 8-0] 8-0/41-1/39-4| 17-50)...... 20-00-24-00(b)}15 
14-3] 14-6] 15-3 7°7| 8-3)54-3}16-3)19-6]44-2|50-0}42-0).... 37-6 29-5] 7-9) 7-9146-7|39°4] 16-25]... 2. fe. eee e eee. 
14-5] 14-7] 15-3 6-9] 7-7|53-7116-4/19-5|48-4)47-6|39-7)....188-4)/28-9| 8-1} 7-6147-4/39-2) 19-00)...... 14-00-18-00(b)/17 
14-5} 14-8} 14-7) 7-0} 8+3/55-1)15-9119-6]45-5}49-0/42-0]....137-6}28-4] 8-4] 8-0/46-9/40-0] 16-00}...... 20-00-24-00(b)}18 
13-0} 14-1) 14-7 6-4) 7-9)53-5)16-1]18-2)42-9/47-4/41-3]... .|34-2]27-2) 8-4) 8-3/44-7/39-0) 16-00)......].. 1... esse eee eee 19 
14-1) 14-3) 14-9] 6-8} 7-8161-7|16-4)18-4)48-5/45-9/38-7|20-7/34-4/26-6] 8-3} 8-3/45-9139-2) 16-00)...... 22-00-26-00 {20 
14-0} 14-1] 14-7) 6-4] 7-9}54-6]16-8|19-6150-4/47-5 ee ..+-]86°0]27°8] 8-3] 8-1/44-7/38-4) 16-00]...... 20-00-24:00 {21 
Ob Aane ; 14-8) 15:0} 5-9] 8-0/61-4]....).... Bi BOTA eel ae 34-5}27-2) 8-5) 8-5/41-6/38-2} 16-00)...... 21-50-25-50 22 
Bede ers 71 | eo 6-6] 7-9|56-5|15-0|19-7|42-8|42-7|....]....|84-8]27-7| 8-1] 8-1/45-6/38-7| 16-50|......] 23-00-27-00(b)}23 
14-1; 14-4] 14-5 6-5] 8-3/56-3}15-5)19-6)46-5148-4140-4)20-5/36-2126-0) 8-7) 8:6/41-7/38-1] 16-80)...... 25-50-29-50 424 
14-3] 14-2) 14-4 6-6] 7-7|61-8114-3]21-0)47-0)47-5}39-7]... .|83-6/26-0] 8-5} 8-3/44-2/39-4) 16-00]...... 22-00-26 -00 25 
14-4) 14-5) 14-7 6-6] 7-°9}53-7|17-1]18-9]45-9/45-1139-8)....183-8125-9) 8-5) 8-4/44-1/38-6) 16-00)...... 22-50-26-50 126 
13-5) 14-0) 14-3 6-3] 7+7|62-2|16+3]18-5/49-0/46-1140-7]19-3/34-2126-4] 8-1] 8-1/42-7/39-2) 15-50)...... 26-50-30-50 27 
13-7; 14-2) 14-5 6°7| 7-5|57-3/16-5|20-4/48-8}45-8139-7|....|86-4)27-2) 8-0] 7-9/43-8138-9} 16-00)...... 29-50-33-50 {28 
14-3) 14-3) 14-5) 6-7] 7-5]/53-5/15-7|18-5/44-7147-9]....|20-4/34-5/25-9| 8-6] 8-4/41-7/39-4) 16-00)...... 27-50-31-50 29 
14-6] 14°38] 15-1 6-7| 7-7|65-8116-0]19-2/45-9}43-7/40-0]....183°5/25-4| 8-6] 8-4/43-4)39-2 16-50 Besa 26-50-30-50 {31 
13°3 138-2) 14-4) 5-8) 7-3}59-6]16-8118-7/49-6/44-3/41-0/20-2/34-2/25-4| 8-6] 8-6|44-3/39-4| 14-63)]...... 25-00-29:00 [32 
14-3} 14-3] 15-0} 6-5) 7-8)55-7}15-7/22-0/49-0/48-4]....].... 35-6/28-0} 9-0} 8-9/49-7/39-6) 17-25]...... 23-00-27-00 {83 
138-5} 13-8) 14-3) 7-2) 7-9]/58-5)15-4/21-0/45-8/47-2)....].... 35°3]26-0] 8-5) 8-2/46-0/39-5| 16-00)...... 25-50-2950 33. 
14-3] 14-4] 14-6 6-9} 8-0]/57-1]16-2)19-9}47-2/46-2/40-1]....|36-9/27-5} 8-3) 8-0)43-9/38-9) 16-75)...... 31-00-35-00 34 
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TABLE IV—RETATL PRICES ¢ oF ‘STAPLE FOODS 














HS Bist Pork =| ce ee Rae ee bee ait 
— —— s {3 5 e-aa eee De ch ee 
ate sia] ls Be See FERRER] s — 
5 le jets |_ (2 le le eelstigeiga Fe Cai i igs 
3ele4|ielba|ssibslee|ce|ee] ag|*<(e2/88] Slecigelaseeiesieg 
s HSH ETRBRGEGRERER GAZ Agee ER EER ER ER ES 
: cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cta.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cta.| cts.| cts e } 
tae g RT er 42-9]40-1]40-1]25-7/23-1]....].... 43 -3/31 -6|50-0]20-0|19-6|40-2]12-0|44-4/33-8] 6-0] 4-1] 5-4 9-3 a 
-36—Peterborough............ 45-3141-9/42-6]26-3|21-6/32-6]... .|44-2/31-5]54-2/20-6/19-3140-5/12-0143-5|34-9] 6-0] 4-3] 5- 8-6 
ie pet dries k 44-2|40-3|41 -0/25-0|22-6|29-3]41-7/41 -2/31-3]56-1119-1|19-2]46-7|13-0/44-3135-8] 6-3] 4-1] 5-3| 8-9 
38—St. Catharines........... 43-7|40-5|41-6|25-4|21-5130-5]... .|44-7/30-2/55-2/20-8]19-5/44-9]12-5/44-3/35-3] 6-0] 4-11 5-61 8-9 
Neer Se horn ek ie 44-1/40-9]41-5|25-9|23-0)30-0]49-0)43-2|33-9|51-5|20-8/20-2/43.2]12-0]45-2134-2] 6-0] 4-2) 5-9] 9-2 % 
MoSumia sey aloo ek 44-3]41-2/42-0/27-9]22-4/33-3].. . .|43-0]32-3]52-6|20-5]20-3/44-2/12-0)45-3|34-2] 6-0] 4-0] 6-2| 9-2 
‘M--Sault Ste. Marie... .. 44-1]40-6/40-9|26-5]21-9]... .|42-6/41-4/33-7/52-3/19-7|19-4|46-8]13-0144-4]34-1| 6-7] 4-0] 5-7] 8-8. 
42—Stratford................ 42-8/40-1/41-4}25-7/22-9]....].... 42-3130-1|51-7/20-1]20-2/40-3/12-0|43-6|36-7| 5-3] 3-9] 5-8 9-1 i 
48—Sudbury................. 42-9|40-1]40-5]25-7|23-7127-7|42-0/42-4132-0/49-9|20-5|19-9]46-7/13-0/44-0134-3! 6-7| 4-1| 6-4] 8-9 
44—Timmins................ 43-6|40-2141-6|25-9]21-7/29-7/43-8]....].... 50-4|20-9|20-0/46-5]14-0/44-1135-7| 6-7] 4-2]-5-5] 9-4 
45—Toronto.........00...00. 44-440-6|42-1/26-3|22-7/30-5|46-5/45-0|29-0/55-0/19-7/19-3/45-1/13-0]44-5/37-9] 6-7| 4-2] 5-5] 8-6. 
46—Welland................. 42.4139-4]41-0|25-6/22-2129-6]... .|44-4]32-3]49-7|20-7|20-0/40-9113-0/45-1|36-0| 6-7] 4-1] 5- 8:9 
47—-Windsor...2:/..6..-0.5.. 43-6|40-2/41-5/25-0/23-5]... .|43-6/44-4)32-7|51-3120-2]19-6/43-1113-0/44-3/36-0| 6-0] 4-1] 5-0] 8-9 
- 48—Woodstock.............. 44-3/41-0]41-7/26-0|18-7]....].... 44-0/31-3]50-2/20-3]19-7|42-3|12-0/43-0]33-2] 6-0] 3-8] 5-9] 8-8 oh 
Manitoba— | : 
‘49—Brandon................. 43-4/40-0/41-3|24-8|19-6]....148-3]....].... 52-2/18-8]20-9/41-4]12-0/41-2135-0] 7-1] 3-8] 5-7} 9-0 
50—Winnipeg................ 42-5|38-3136-0]24-9]21-0/27-5/41-4|42-2133-6|54-6/18-5|19-8|43-8]12-0140-7/35-3] 8-01 3-71 5-21 8-7 
_ Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw...............|42+7)38-2/38-6)24-8/18-9). .. .|42-7|38-6]29-6/50-5|18-3]21 -3/40-3]13-0]41-3]....] 7-2] 3-8)....| 8-8 
-62—Prince Albert............39-3]36-2137-6l03-ol17-4]....1....}...-L.... 51-4|18-8]21-2/40-3]12-0|42-6/34-0] 6-0] 4-1)... 8-7 
We Reaiiala fae). 42-1|38-9/38-5|24 -6]21-6]26-0/42-4139-0/27-8|50-1|18-6]21 - 9/41 -9]12-0/41-2135-6| 6-8] 3-9] 5-7| 9-1 
pl Saleatoon sc. 42.0/38-5/37-0/25-1]19-5|27-4|41-0]40-1182-1149-7]18-1120-6|/41-7/12-0/41-4/36-2| 7-2] 3-7| 5-3] 8-9 & 
~ Alberta— | ee 
GR poeCaleary csc... ceils... 43 -7139-6|40-0)25-0/21-4/27-0/40-6)....].... 54-6]18-4|20-5/42-3]12-0]42-2/36-0] 7-2] 3-9) 5-4] 8-7 
bé—Drumbeller,............ 43 -6|39-6|38-4]25-3/20-6/24-3]....|42-6|30-7|48-8|19-4|22-0/40-9]12-0/43-4/37-3] 8-0] 4-4| 5-4] 8-9 
sf dmonten 2. <-... >. 42-9138-7|40-0|24-2/21-4/26-2|39-3/39-7/28-7|51 -2|18-5|21-0/41-8]12-9/42-3/35-3] 7-2) 3-8] 5-3] 8-7 : 
BS—Lothbridve...........-. 42.2/38-0]37-8|24-4|18-0]25-0]42-5]40-5)29-5}48-6|19-0121-5|42-0|12.9142-1)....| 8-0] 3-9]....) 8-7. 
- British Columbia— Cn 
9—Nanaimo................ 47-0)41-8]44-2/28-0/24-8)....1....1....|.... 52-8/20-8/21-2/41-8/14.9/44-9]....| 9-0] 4-3]....] 9-4 vag 
:  60—New Westminster ee 45-0/40-3)41-8]25-8|23-8/29-7/42.9|43-4]32-6/53-1|19-9|20-3/41-3|12.9|44-8/36-0| 8-5] 4-1] 6-0 9-2 
yet Prince Rupert... 44-3/42-0/44-0/25-7/24-0]....].. Se hs (ae 55-2/20-4/21-8/46-5/17-0/45-0|38-0/10-0) 4-9)....) 9-7 
Bea ape iy co sve u 44-5]40-7|43-5|25-8|24-0[28-5144-4145-0133-7/51-5]19-7/22-8/47-1115.9144-5|....| 9-01 4-01 5-719-3 
63—Vancouver....... Gale 46-7|42-0|42-6|26-7|25-3|28-0143-9|43-7|32-9155-0120-2120-1141 -6112-9144-3135-7 9-6) 4-2) 5-71 8-9 : 


ONG War VIOUOTIS  iciss'ss <4 o's « 45-6/42-1)43-9127-1)23-8}31-5)45-5/44-8/33-8153-0/20-5/21-1/42-1|13.9/44-6137-3] 9-0] 4-3] 6-5 9-0. 
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- COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, JUNE 1946 














he ah aamedh 


23's (28 oz.) per tin 
per 20 oz. tin 


Tomatoes, choice, | 
Peas, choice, 


— | ef | — | — — | —_ | — | — 


eee eee 


eeoeeee} LTO]... 


15-0 


Corn, choice, | 


Vegetables tp 


per 20 oz. tin 


aVeneys: 


ierrekt 


Beans, common, dry 
white, per lb. 


ct.s jcts.|cts.|cts.|cts. 


6:9 
6-5 
6:4 
6:3 
6-8 
71 
6-2 
6-4 
6:5 
6-4 
6-3 
7-2 
6:5 
6-4 


71 
7:3 


74 
7:4 
as 
7-5 


7-6 
7-9 
7-8 
7-5 


8-3 
SY 
8-1 
8-5 
74 
8-0 


rads Tag Wat 
s Boe ke 2 
“Mg a = aS fo | 
oo g 3 {/3 
2) le 8 sie lgalSa/oy) 
P @ |Salggle ula ulS clan 
8 | 4ie |2 [Fs Sse scdigsis. 
S| $2) oSlas|83isslea|Saleal en 
SA EAE ECE EC ECERECEL 
. + S Qa 
sae ae i i 4 ee iS. 


7-5163-8|15-1]18-6|46-7|48-5]... |... 35-4|27-6 
8-3|57-3]16-0)21-0|45-0|47-8]41-8]....|35-7]26-4 
8-4|58-2]15-1]19-9]48-2/43 -9|39-0)21 -0|36-1|25-7 
7-9|66-6)15-5]21-4|43-9|45-4|39-4]18-7|33-8]26-4 
8-1]68-8]16-0|20-0]50-1/45-7|39-4]20-6|34-7|26-2 
7-6|62-8|15-6]....|47-7/44-6]....].... 34.8127-7 
7+6/60-9/15-9]....|45-7|46-6]42-4].. ..|35-0]26-7 
7-6|61-7|16-0]20-4145-5|45-9139-4119-5|/34-2|27-5 


Sugar 


per Ib. 


Granulated, 
Yellow 


8-6 
8-7 
8-6 
8:5 
8-7 
8-8 
8-6 
8-8 


7-8165-2/16-7)20-2/47-3]50-5/41-3]....|35-7/28-7] 8-8 
7-8161-0]17-5]21-6]47-5]52-8141-7/20-1/35-7/28-2| 8-8 
7-7|66-1)15-9/18-3}46-9144-3)... .|21-7/84-4/25-6] 8-2 
7+2/61-1/16-0|19-3]44-8/44-1139-3119-0/34-3/26-2| 8-2 


7-1/60-1/15-7}19-5}43-6/40-3]....).... 33-9/26-0 
7 -8157-0/15-3}19-2/48-1/45-1]... .|21-3/34-8]26-4 


8-9}57-5)16-3])18-8)44-3]44-9)... .|21-9)37-4/25-0 
8-6169-9/15-6119-4)49-5]41-5/41-0/22-0)37-3)24-9 


7-7|76-0/16-4]....|48-5]44-8]... .]22-5/37-5/28-0 
8-4/51-5]16-9117-8)46-9|47-7/40-.6]23 -1/38-6|29-0 
8-0)75-9)17-0}19-6)45-4/42-1)40-5)21-7|37-4)/28-0 
8-0/81-4 16-7|20-5 50-7|51-0}43 -3|22-3136-6/27°3 


7-9)74-9)16-1119-7}46-7/49-4/41-3]20-5134-0/26-7 
7-3|78-2115-7|21-7|45-8)50-6)43 -3]22-7/35-7128-4 
8-1/62-2)15-7/19-0)48-0/43 -8}42-5)21-1135-1)26-4 
7-7|66-9)14-8)16-9/46-2/46-5}... .|20-9/34-0)26-3 


8-1)70-6/13-9)....|42-6/38-1]....}20-1132-3)25-0 
7-7|66-4)13-3}16-1)41-4/37-6]....|20-5}33-0)24-8 
8-9/68-4}14-4/18-8)54-3/45-4/42-0}21-3/33-7|26-7 
7-0/74-7/15-1)....|48-41148-7)43-7/21-7/33-9)27-7 
7-5]70-4}14-1/19-3]44-6}37-4/39-1]19-6}30-4/24-6 
7-4/73-5}14-1}20-3)/43 -4/37-9139 -3}20-0/31-8)/25-0 


8-2 
8-7 


9:2 
9-0 


9-5 
929 
9-3 
9-7 


9-0 
9-6 
9-2 
9°3 


8-9 
8-1 
8-8 
8-9 
8-0 
89 


Coal | 


per 4 lb. package 
per ton 


Anthracite, 


per ton 


per lb. - 
Tea, black, medium 


per lb. 


Coffee, medium, 


Bituminous, 


cts. |cts. cts. cts. |cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cta.|cts. $ $ 


8-5/47-8|39-2 
8-5/43-5/39-1 
8-4/41-5/38-4 
8-2/43-9139-5 
8-6/45-1|40-0 
8-7/44-9139-3 
8-5/40-8}39-0 
8-6/45-6|38-7 
8-5/44-8/38-9 
8-8/41-8|39-1 
8-0/44-9/38-7 
8-3/40-9|39-1 
8-0/43-2]38-7 
8-6/45-3/39-2 


see eee 


16-80 
15-75 
16-00 
16-50 
17-00 
16-00 
17-75 
19-50 


see eee 


eo oeees 
ee eoee 


9-0}45-6}38-0 
8+9/37-4/37-9 


8-45 
12-95 


9-4)42-6138-0 
9-6}41-7/38-1 
9-7/43-5/38-0 
9-9)45-1137-8 


10-30 
10-50 
11-50 
10-10 


9.5 41-5)/37-7 
9-7/42-7138-0 
9+2/43-6137-5 
9-4)44-6137-5 


re ee Oe cary 


5°40 
4-90 


8-8/40-8/38-1 
7-9136-5}37-9 
8-7)44-1/38-6 
8-8/40-6/37-7 
8-1)40-1]37-8 
8-4143-7138-3 


SC es GC eee 


13-00 
13-65 
10-75 
13-05 
13-30 


cee ere 


scene 


Ce i ee ec ie ere er ce ae ey 


fe ee ee ec ey 


Rent (a) 


§ 
16-00-20-00 | 
24-00-28-00 
23-00-27-00. 
27-00-31-00 
21-00-25-00 


28-00-3200 
27+50-31+50 
32-50-36+50 


21-00-25-00 |. 
26-00-30-00 | 


22-50-26 -50 
19-50-23-50 
28-50-32-50 
22-50-26-50 


26-00-30-00 
21-00-25:00 |. 
24-50-28-50 
22-00-26 -00 


17-00-21:00 
20-50-24 -50 
20-00-24-00 
23-00-27 -00 
23-50-27-50 
21-00-25-00 


Ye 








(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 Census of housing. 


The movement since then 


~ has been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 


(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. 


Other rent figures are for single houses. 


been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 


Apartment or flat rents have 
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prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores. As the movement of 


chain store prices agrees closely with the move- 


ment of independent store prices it was con- 
sidered that the extra work and cost involved 
in compiling and printing a separate table for 
shain store prices was not warranted although 
chain store prices are used in the calculation 
of the index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous:-than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities 
represent single-house rentals. In all cases 
figures represent rents being paid, not the 
rent asked for vacant dwellings. ‘The basis 
of these figures is the record of rents for every 
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NE 


tenant-occupied dwelling 


since that time has been determined from re- 
ports submitted by real estate agents. The 


1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
-accordance with the change indicated by 


these reports, and the printed figures show a 


$4 spread centred around each city average. 
Table III is designed to show the variation — 


in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodities 
at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows the 
percentage changes in prices since that date; 
also the actual price on the first of the current 
month. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues an 
index number of retail prices of commodities 
included in the cost-of-living index excluding 
rents and services. This index is now being 


included in Table I. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. ~ 


TABLE V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


1926 =100 








Commodities May | May |May |May |May |May |May |May | Apr.|May 

1913 | 1918} 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1941] 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 

MCOMMINOAIEIER eee eC Sage ee wc'e oie le 64-0)127-4}155-9] 97-3]/100-2! 93-4] 66-7] 88-8] 95-2) 99-3)}102-5)103-6}108-2)108-6 
Classified according to chief component 

material— 

I. Vegetable Products................... 58-1|127-91167-0} 86:2/102-6] 84-0} 61-0) 76-6] 83-9] 90-4) 94-9] 97-1] 97-8] 97-7 

II. Animals and Their Products.......... 70-9] 127-1/145-1! 96-0} 97-8|108-4] 58-6} 85-8] 99-8/106-5}106-3}107-2/112-6}112-9 

III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products.| 58-2)157-1)176-5|101-7}100-1) 91-8} 68-9] 88-2) 91-9} 91-9} 91-7] 91-7] 98-2] 98-2 

*IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 63-9] 89-1)154-4/106-3}100-2) 94-1} 59-5) 95-5)101-8}107-6)118-0)120-5}128-4}130-9 

*V.-lron and Its’ Products. 22.6052. 0. 0.6... 68-9] 156-9]}168-4]104-6|100-4] 94-4] 84-5]112-7/115-3}115-7)117-0}117-0}127-9}128-1 


RNR Ase cies alae en nis oR UN laga eshte 98-4/141-9)135-7} 97-3) 97-6] 99-2) 64-7] 78-1) 77-8] 79-7) 79-7] 79-7) 87-8) 87-1 


Classified according to purpose— 





ducts 56-8] 82-3]112-2}107-0) 98-5} 92-3] 83-2} 96-0} 99-1)100-5)102-4/101-9}103-0 103-0 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products........ 63-4)118-7| 141-5) 105-4} 99-7] 95-5] 81-2}100-0)102-4)100-4) 99-9} 98-9] 95-7] 95-7 


93-0] 70-8} 88-9} 94-9] 97-0} 97-4] 98-0}100-8}100-8 





‘ *Revisions in prices of building materials extending back to and including May, 1945 are responsible for all revisions noted 
' above. * 


collected ‘in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 





er 


‘ante 
4 
Z 
4 


we 


in Consumers: Goods. .yosccio ok ce clases 62-0) 102-7/136-1} 96-9}100-4 
oods, Beverages and Tobacco........ . +21 99-6] 96-5) 64-3] 85-7] 96-6]102-5}101-3]103-0}106-7|106-6 
Other Consumers -41100-9] 90-7] 75-1] 91-0} 93-8] 93-3] 94-8] 94-6] 96-9] 96-9 
II. Producers Goods -8|100-3] 93-1] 63-2} 83-5] 88-2} 93-8]100-0}101-0}105-1}105-0 
: Producers’ Equipment................ 55-1) 81-91108-6]104-1] 97-2] 94-9] 84-91106-5}110-1]114-2]118-7/118-8]120-81120-8 
*Producers Materials.....0.5........... 1)139-0}171-0] 98-2]101-6] 92-9} 60-8} 80-9] 85-8} 91-5) 97-9] 99-0}103-3}103-2 
“Building and Construction Materials. .| 67-0/100-7)144-0}108-7) 99-7] 99-1} 75-6]107-8)115-0}119-1)127-2)127-0}134-2)134-2 
Manufacturers’ Materials.............. 148-11177-3} 95-8}100-8] 91-5) 58-3] 76-3} 80-9} 86-8] 92-9] 94-3] 98-1] 98-0 
_ Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— : 
Oe ee i atsle o cisicg se se acca <6 59-2)134-71176-4] 91-2/101-7] 83-8] 60-9] 75-6] 80-9] 86-1} 90-7] 91-8] 93-4] 93-3 
B. Animal....... SHR Ee eS SRA ip 70-1)129-0}146-0} 95-9} 96-5}104-5} 60-1] 86-9] 97-1)101-5}100-5}101-11105-9/106-0 
~ Farm (Canadian).............. 64-1] 132-61}160-6} 88-0}100-3] 93-0) 51-2) 69-6) 80-2] 92-8]101-9|104-7/107-5)108-2 — 
MCE TINO ee aos ices or atic he hides oe Sue cbc 65-9}111-6}114-1] 91-7]100-2]103-6} 58-7) 82-2}111-1)126-1)129-4)131-1)138-7|138-7 
*TII. Forest So eS RE AA OSE OER TEE ARC Pa ee 60-1} 89-7/151-3}106-8)100-2| 94-0} 59-7] 95-1)101-3]107-1}117-2/119-7]127-5)130-0 
PAW ERE INOLa Hse Ce Nac c Mieke cca ets welotle aces 67-9]115-2]134-6]106-4} 98-9] 92-6] 79-4] 96-2) 98-2} 99-3}100-5}100-2)103-8}103-7 
*All raw (or partly manufactured)...... 63-8) 120-81154-1} 94-7) 99-7) 93-0] 56-0) 80-8] 89-6] 98-0}104-2}105-5}108-0}108-6 
*All manufactured (fully or chiefly)....| 64-8] 127-7|156-5}100-4] 99-8] 91-1] 70-4] 87-2] 91-4] 92-8] 93-5] 94-0] 98-5] 98-5 
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y “Explanatory Note as” og Cost-of- tibier aden” 


~ The index number of the cost of living 
ie ai was constructed on the basis of a survey of — 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average 
_ expenditure was $1,413.90, divided as follows: 
- food (31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; 
home furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; 
miscellaneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 


nh The last-named. group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5°6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5°2 per cent), $73.30. Other expendi- 
ture not directly represented in the index 
brought the total family living expenditure to 
— $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal 
groups, food, fuel, rent, clothing, home- 
furnishings, etc., with their weight, was pub- 
_ lished in the Lasour GazertTs for July, 1943, 
page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P'C. 8527, 
_ became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
mo person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 

period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
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W helesale Prices, May: 1946 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics seen 
index of wholesale prices advanced 0-4 points — 
to 108-6 between April and May 1946, due 
mainly to increases in wood, wood products — 
and paper. This group rose 2-5. points to 180°9 ~ 
in May on higher prices for wood-pulp sold o 
for export and certain furniture items includ- a 
ing beds, springs, mattresses and bed couches. — 
Animal products moved up 0°3 points to 112- “9” 
in May, reflecting increases in livestock, raw 
furs and eggs which outweighed lower butter | eae 
quotations. A gain of 0:2 to 128:1 in the wees 
iron and steel group was supported by strength fr 
in steel sheets and hardware items. Two — 
groups. were lower, the non-ferrous metals 
group falling 0-7 to 87-1, while the vegetable 
products group receded 0-1 to 97-7. Fibres, 
textiles and textile products at 98-2, non- 
metallic minerals at 108°0 and chemicals and ee 
allied products at 95-7 were unchanged. 

Canadian farm products registered a fur- 
ther advance in May, the composite index 
moving up 0-7 points to 108-2. Animal 
products increased 1-2 points to 127-7 in the 
same interval due to higher prices for live- 
stock and eggs, while field products gained O°-4 
to 96-6 on increases in rye, potatoes and hay. mene 
Onions were fractionally lower. T3 
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bet pan: Library of the Department of Labour 
= was organized in 1900, and is both a 
A reference and a circulating Library. It is 
maintained by the Department for the pumpose 
ni NOE assembling and dispensing or distributing 
information required on all subjects which 
affect in any way the labour movement and 
the laws by which it is governed. These 
- sources include a valuable collection of publi- 
| cations of labour organizations and periodicals 
_ published in the interest of organized labour, 
a collection of books and periodicals and 
newspapers dealing with economic and social 
-problems, books of reference and volumes on 
_ history and law, a comprehensive collection on 
_ industrial combinations and related subjects, 
- and all publications of the International 
~ Labour Office. 
_. While the Library is primarily for depart- 
mental use, it also serves other government 
departments, provincial departments, the In- 
ternational Labour Office, labour organiza- 
tions, and the public in general. Bibliographies 
om various subjects are compiled by the 
Library and supplied as required. 
_ The Library contains approximately 50,000 
volumes, many thousand pamphlets, and it 
also receives 150 newspapers and 1,000 
- periodicals. All periodicals are analysed, and 
_ articles on labour and economic subjects 
- catalogued for permanent reference. The 
- Library catalogue contains some 280,000 
cards. 
The list that follows is a continuation of 
_ those published in the Lasour Gazerrr during 
the first four months of 1945. The arrange- 
~ ment of the catalogue has been revised some- 
what. Instead of listing the authors first the 
_ titles of the publications under the several 
sub-headings are given the primary position, 
followed ‘by the names of the authors, and 
- publishers and other relevant details. It is 
intended that similar lists will be a more or 
less regular feature im subsequent issues’ of 
_ the Lazour GaAzerte. 











_ Accipent Prevention: 

: Manual of Accident Prevention in Con- 
struction. Associated General Contractors of 
- America Inc. Second revised ed., 1938, 370 pp. 
The Control of Accidents; fabricated struc- 
tural steel industry. US. Dept. of Labor, 
- Washington, G.P.O., 1945, 14 pp. 

i Safety Guide for Workers; fabricated struc- 
— tural steel. Division of Labor Standards, US. 
i ~Dept,. of Labor, G-P.O., 11 pp. illus. 








ae ee | "Publications Receiied Rorenthy. in Libra of the 
SS ee Department of Labour, Ottawa 


Business TRAINING: 
The Executive in Action; by Marshall 


Edward Dimock. Harper adh Brothers, Ne ew 


York and London, 1945, 276 pp. 


Business Training Scheme; notes for ie 
mation of employers. 


Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, Great Britain, London, ee 
15 spp. 


CAPITALISM: 


The Abuses of Capitalism; Philippe Hamel | 
Trans. from French by P. H. Conway, 1945, 


16 pp. 


Co-oPERATION : 


A Century of Co-operation; by GD. i. Coe : 


Cole. The Co-operative’ Union Limited, 
Manchester, England, 1945; 427 pp., including 
tables, diagrams and maps. } 


EcoNOMIc PROBLEMS: 


Pattern for Prosperity; by Frank H. Brown. 
Mitchell Printing and Publishing Co., ae 
couver, cl946, 217 pip. tables. 

Inflation Dangers Didn’t end on V-J Dau: 
by C. H. Herbert. 


Education, Toronto, 1945, 14 pp., illus. charts. 


Planning for the Future; current economic 
problems, finance and the stock exchange; by 


Ludwig Bendix. The International Press, 
New York, cl945, 56 pp., tables. 


Social and Economic Problems Arwing out 


of World War II. A bibliography compiled 
by Dorothy Campbell Tompkins. 
Administration Services, 


pp. 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH: 


Industrial Health Plan, a vital service for. 
Canadian industry. Health League of Canada, 


Toronto, c1945, 30 pp. illus. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 
Industrial Relations in Conditions of Full 
Employment; by H. 8, Kirkaldy (inaugural 
lecture at Cambridge on October 16, 1945). 
Cambridge University Press, 1945; 26 pp. 


Lasour Disputes: 


Compulsory Settlement of Labor Disputes; 
Editorial Research 


by Thomas K. Ford. 
reports, Washington, 1946; pp. 75-90. 
Lasour LEGISLATION : ; | 


The Wagner Act; 
G. Silverberg, editor. 


after ten years; Louis 
The Bureau of National 








Canadian Ass’n for Adult 


Public | 
Chicago, 1941, 114 | 


Affairs, Inc. ¢1945; 126 pp., including illus. | 
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‘Lanour Ponor: 


A Handbook of Union Agreements; recom- 
mended for use by local unions, negotiating 
committees in drafting agreements. Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Research Department, 

~ Ottawa, 1945; 82 pp. Me 

_ Employer-Employee Relations; by Wayne 
Leslie McNaughton, Golden State Publishers, | 
Westwood Village, Los Angeles, 1944. 309 
pp. . 


! 





_ Lasour UNIONS: 


The Trade Union Movement in Germany, 
_ Past, Present, Future; Hans Gottfurcht. 
- Trade Union Centre for German Workers in 
Great Britain, London, 1944; 33 pp. 


American Labor Unions, What They Are and 
- How They Work; by Florence Peterson. 
_ Harper and Brothers, New York and London, 
1945; 338 pp., illus. and diagrams. 
_ Bntish Trade Unions; with foreword by Rt. 
_ Hon. Ernest Bevin. Published for the British 
Council by Longman’s Green and Co., 1943; 
ee DL. pp 
‘ You Can Get It; How White-Collar Workers 
Can Win Higher Pay; by Lewis Merrill. 
U.O.P.W.A. New York, 1946; 23 pp. 








- MANAGEMENT: 


Developing a National Labor Policy; by 
Lee H. Hill. American Management» Ass’n. 
New York, c1945. (Personnel series No. 88) 
19 ‘pp. 

Building a Cost-Minded Organization; by 
_ Fred V. Sardner and others. American Man- 
- agement Ass’n, New York. (Production series 
No. 160) c1945, 39 pp. 
: Developments in Production and Manage- 
ment Engmeering; by L. C. Hill and others. 
American Management Ass’n, New York. 
_ (Production Series No. 162) 01945, 44 pp. 


| Incentives for Management and Workers; 
by W. J. Wemple and others. American 
_ Management Ass’n, New York. (Production 
Series No. 161) 01945, 28 pp. 
Office Morale, White-Collar Unions; funda- 
: --mentals of employee morale; trends in office 
unionization ; factors in collective bargaining 
agreements. American Management Ass’n, 
New York. A.M.A. (Office Management 
_ Series, No. 105.) 
Secrets of Industry; by Lewis C. Ord, with 
_ Introduction by Sir George Usher. Allen and 
Unwin Lt’d, London, 1944. 160 pp. 


ee Staff Management; by F. W. Lawe. London 
Institute of Labour Management, 1944. 28 pp. 
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Ford. Editorial Research Reports, 1946; PPR 
131-144. — 

Mert System Installation ; robles ana 
procedures in establishing a public personnel — 
agency by members on the staff of Public 
Administration Service, 1941. 58 pp. 
MisceLLANeous Booxs, Brocuurss, Erc.: 

106 Retirement Plans, 1944-45. Bankers’ 
Trust Co. Cover title, 28 pp., tables. . 

British Speeches of the Day. \Published by — 
the Official Information Services of the U.K. 
government. (Agency in Canada, Albert — 
Street, Ottawa). A monthly periodical, con- 
taining extracts from speeches made in British 
House of Commons, Jan.,, 1946, to present. 

Report on First Part of First Session of the 
General Assembly of United Nations; held in 


London Jan. 10-Feb. 14, 1946. Ottawa, te 


Printer, 1946; 96 pp. 

Commission on Higher Education in West 
Africa. Report by Colonial Office, Great 
Britain, London, H.MS.O., June, 1945. 190° 
pp. diagrams and tables. 


The Eclipse of Democracy; an address by - 


A. J. Hooke before Alberta Legislature, 1945. 
Social Credit Board, Edmonton, 1945, 30 pp. 
Twenty Careers of To-morrow; by Darrell 


and Frances Huff. Whittlesey House, New — 


York, c1945. 281 pp. illus. 
Canadian of Ukrainian Origin; by N. Ji 
Hunchak. 


Winnipeg, 1945. 164 pp. tables. 


Ukrainian Canadian Committee, 


Textile Labour Inquiry Committee, India. — 


Vol: 2, final. report. 
Press, Bombay, 1941. 508 pp. tables. 


National Minorities’ in the USS.R.; 
address delivered at Massey Hall, Ace 


Government Central 


March 31, 1946, by Watson Kirkconnell. : 
Ukrainian Canadian Committee, Wns. 
1946. 12 pp. 


The Atomic Age; Suicide, Slavery,” or Social 
Planning; by Aaron Levenstein, League for 
Industrial Democracy, New York, 1946. 39 pp. 

Labor, To-day and To-morrow; by Aaron 
Levenstein. A. A. Knopf, New York, 1945. 
253 pp. 

A Program for Labor and Progressives; & 
symposium by Harry W. Laidler, Stuart Chase 
and others. League for Industrial Democracy, 
New York, 1946. 48 pp. 


Emily Murphy, Crusader ; 
Sanders (Janey Canuck). 
Toronto, 1945. 355 pp. 

Freedom Under Planning; by Barbara ~ 
Wootten, Chapel Hill, University of Carolina 
Press, 1945. 180 pp. 


MacMillan Co., 
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1944. American Standards Ass’n. 


- American Standard Safety Code for Building . 
aie nen Approved June 7, 1944. Amer- 
ican Standards Ass’n. 


New York, American 
- Standards Ass'n. c1944; cover title, 83 pp., 


tables. 


Amencan Standard Safety Code for laundry 
machinery and operation. Approved June 7, 
New York 


American Standards Ass’n. c1944; cover title, 


$3 pp., tables. 


American Standard Safety Code for ele- 


-~ vators, dumb-waiters and escalators; rules for 


construction, inspection, maintenance and oper- 
ation; 4th edition. New York, American 
Standard Association, 1937. 137 pp. 

American Standard Safety.Code for laundry 
machinery and operation. Approved, Novem- 
ber 24, 1941. American Standards Ass’n, 
New York, American Standards Ass’n, 1941. 
8 pp. 

Safety Code for woodworking ‘machimery. 
New York, US.A., 25 pp. 


Standard Gas Safety Code for Installations 
and Work on Buildings. American Engineer- 


ing and Industrial Standards, New York, 


US.A,, 1931, cover title, 8 pp. 

_ Fabricated Structural Steel; organizing for 

safety. US. Dept. of Labor; 

Labor Standards, Washington, 1945, 7 pp. 
American Standard Code for pressure piping ; 


power, gas and air, oil, district heating, refriger- 


eu 


ation, fabrication details, materials. New 


— York, American Society of Mechanical Engin- 


he 2 





eers, 1942. 227 pp., diagrams, charts, tables. 
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~ diagrams, tables. 


Division of - 


rena Binder ‘Practice for inspection of 


elevators; inspectors’ manual. American 
Standards Ass’n, New York, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, 1945. 
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125 pp., us i : 


Safety rules for installation and maintenance ee 


of electric supply and communication lines. 





Comprising Part II of the Grounding Rules ae 


of the 5th edition, National Electric ee we F 


Code (Supersedes HILO.) US. Dept. of Com 
merce, Sept. 23, 1941, 177 pp. 


SocIaAL INSURANCE: 


Social Insurance Flanning in India; by 
Amar Narain Agarwala, 
mahal, etc., 1944. 218 pp. 


Labour Looks at Unemployment Insurance ; 


H. L. McCarthy. Comp. Report of the Con- 


ference Workshop of Organized Labor on 


Employment Security at the University of ° . 


Chicago. c1946. 40 pp. 


Social Security and National Income; by 
S.A. Institute of Race 


Raymond Burrows. 
Relations, Johannesburg, South Africa (New 


Africa pamphlet No. 5) 1944. 36 pp., tables. ms 


SOCIALISM : ui 


Sociahsm Looks Forward; by John Strauhiy or 


Philosophical Library, Now York, 1945. 153 Pp. 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS: 


Regulations affecting the Re-establishment— Oy 
of Ex-service Personnel in Private Enterprise 


—and Directory. 
Ottawa, 1945. 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs, 
27 pp. 


Union-Management Co-operative, 20th Annual Meeting 


Canadian National Railways Organization Held Successful Conference — 
‘THE System Committee Union-Manage- 


ment Co-operative Movement, Motor 
Power and Car Equipment Department of 
_the Canadian National Railways, recently 
held its twentieth Annual Meeting in Mont- 
real. Representatives of management and of 
the employees were present from _ several 
important railway centres between Moncton, 
New Brunswick and Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
The Chairman was Mr. E. R. Battley, Chief, 
Motor Power and Car Equipment Depart- 
ment, ‘Montreal. 

Co-operation between management and 
workers was the keynote in most of the 
addresses and discussions throughout the 
Conference. Emphasizing this factor in his 
preliminary remarks, the Chairman pointed 


out that if the railway was to retain its fair 


’ operation is of value... 


share of the transportation business, co- -oper- 
ative efforts were essential. 


Speaking on behalf of the employees, Mr.. 


J. Corbett, President of Federation No. 11 
AVE Li 
operation. He declared: “We have a good 
example in the co-operative movement . . . in 
getting the employees to feel that their CO- 


the responsibility with management... . 
Realizing the amount of money in the 
Treasury, how it gets there, and how it is 
spent is our concern.” 


The Executive Vice-President of the Com- 


pany, Mr. N. B. Walton, in defining the 
purposes of the meeting, said. “We have 
gathered together in order that we may 
discuss openly any differences that we have. . 


Allehabad, Kitab- 


also stressed the advantages of co- 


We wish to share | 
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~ tion. If we stay apart and write letters”, 
he differences may not be “ironed out”, He felt 
that “this 20th Annual Meeting of the 
- System Committee Co-operative Movement 
- is a real mile post” and “indicative of a very 
great accomplishment”, 
_ (Mr. A. Fraser, Vice-President of the Traffic 
- Department, stated, “I need not tell you 
gentlemen what co-operation means. It 
would: be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
- But the value of working together can never, 
I think, be emphasized too frequently—the 
- value, and the necessity—the urgent 
necessity”’. 
Dealing especially with the question of 
Public Relations Mr. W. 8S. Thompson, 
Director, claimed the best means of attracting 
business is the “personal service touch, the 
best of mechanical appliances and by ae out 
and over-all co- -operative effort on the part 
of those who work for the railroad, those who 
“manage it, and our customers—the public.” 
Many questions of common interest to 
management and workers with reference to 
the operation of the railway and railway 
shops were discussed. Among the reports 
presented and discussed were: apprentice 
training, purchasing and handling materials, 
‘fire prevention, first aid and accident preven- 
‘tion (including conditions in a number of 
designated shops). 








Origin of Movement 


The Union-Management Co-operative 
- Movement originated in 1925, some two years 
after the several component systems in the 
Canadian National Railways were amalga- 





Conditions of Work in New 


: A N inquiry into the bread-making industry 
1a in New South Wales both with respect to 
the quality of bread and to the conditions of 
work was made in 1944 by the Industrial 
_ Commission. ' The Commission’s Report was 
referred in June, 1945, by the Minister for 
Labour and Industry and Social Welfare to an 
advisory committee representing bread manu- 
- facturers, operative bakers and bread carters 
with the request that it consider methods of 
- giving effect to the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. The report of this Committee was pub- 
- lished in the NS.W. Industrial Gazette for 
January. 

The establishment of a central controlling 
authority, the Bread Industry Board, was 
~ recommended, representative of manufac- 
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& take a short view of the other fellow’s posi- i 


practices retina the operation of. Berens: 
department facilities. 


To achieve this co- 
ordination, consideration was given to various ; or 
plans, and special studies were made in. which | 







employees’ representatives worked with the © eh 


management. From _ these 
first meeting was held in Moncton, New ~ 
Brunswick in January, 1925. The plan next 
extended to the locomotive repair shops at 
Stratford, Ontario, and thereafter, by deurees,! 
to other major shops of the Canadian National 
system. As the movement proved successful 


in the larger plants it was extended in April, 


1927, to all engine-houses and smaller car. 


repair points where approximately 50 or more — 


men were employed. Sa 


The Committees are required to confine 
their. recommendations to; (1) subjects 
designed to advance the railway 
under the jurisdiction of the Chairman; (2) 
advance the welfare of the employees; and 
(3) the betterment of the railway’s service 
to the public. 


It is explicitly specified that no subject — 


which would affect wage agreements is to 


be considered by the Committees, nor do the ve 


Committees deal with grievances which arise 


with respect to working conditions estab-— 


lished by agreements between the trades unions 
and the management. Other means are 
provided for dealing with such problems. — 

It is the opinion of the railway manage- 
ment that “a great benefit is recognized in 
the mutual understanding developed between 


officers and employees on which no | 


value can be placed.” 


South Wales Bread Industry 


turers, consumers, baking trade employees and 


bread carters, with statutory powers to regu- 5 


late, inter alia, the manufacture, distribution 
and sale of Bread to establish standards of 


hygiene, sanitation, lighting and» ventilation ~ 


and, after investigation, to fix bread prices. 


The Committee considered that control may 
best be effected by a system of licensing, the | 
granting of a licence to be determined mainly — 


by the suitability of premises and equipment 
and the competence of the persons concerned. 
To improve the technical knowledge of, those 
entering the industry, a Food School at the 


Technical College is proposed and, in col- 
laboration with it, a Technical Research Sec-. | 
tion to conduct research with a view to ob- 


taining ate highest quality loaf. 


industry — 





conferences 
resulted a trial of the co- operative plan. The’ 


ae 





‘Committee agreed, ‘should permit a five-day. 
» baking week. ‘Bakers would thus have every 
_weekend off, except on extraordinary occasions. 
Night work would be eliminated except on 
about. seven nights a year before statutory 
0 holidays. In an ordinary week, earliest start- 
ing time would be 4 a.m. on Briday Work 
would begin on Monday at 4.30 am. and at 
- 5.30 on the other three days. Baking after 6 
p.m. would be prohibited. 
Carters should not deliver bread betioah 
- 6 p.m. and the fixed starting time for the next 
day except on a Saturday when three days’ 
bread is delivered but delivery should not be 
later than 7 pm. On Saturdays they would 
work only to 11 a.m. instead of all day as at 
present. On the day before a holiday, no 
ey should be made after the the hour 
_ prescribed or before the prescribed starting 
time on the next working day. The adoption 
of this schedule would result in week-end 
bread being only 12 hours older than at 
present. The Committee also suggests a de- 
ay livery system to eliminate the wasteful pre- 
_ war overlapping but to give the public more 
opportunity to select bakers. The Committee 
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Scalping 


ie [te connection with accidents caused by the 
) entangling of women’s hair in machinery 
the April Industrial Accident Prevention 
Bulletin published by the Royal Society for 
Re the Prevention of Accidents, London, gives 
‘particulars of three recent accidents of this 
kind in which the employer was fined for 
_ failure to fence the machinery. The Bulletin 
states: 
These three cases, reported from different 
parts of the country in the same week, 
show that in spite of all the publicity given 
to hair entanglement accidents there is still 
% a lack of sufficient precautions in many places. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note that in 
mone of these cases did anyone appear to 
blame the victims for not wearing caps; ap- 
parently, it is at last being realized that caps 
- are a second line of defence and not sub- 
stitutes for guards. 
In one case the girl’s hair was caught by the 
-  unfenced stock-bar of a lathe she was operat- 
_ ing. In the second case there was a guard for 


e 
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BREAD 1 INDUSTRY | 


ata prohibit the tied ue any unsold loaves 
from the shop to the baker. 

As regards training, the Coneatisnn had 
recommended that classes in bread-making for 


apprentices be held at Technical Colleges dur- ye 


ing the forenoon and that apprentices be al- 
lowed time to attend classes during sogaaes 
hours. The Committee suggests that the 
Apprenticeship Commissioner arrange a con-> 


ference of all parties as soon ag possible to 
discuss how to give effect. to this recommenda- ine 


tion. 

The Committee emphasizes that the Board 
should be authorized to appoint inspectors 
who could concentrate on bakehouse premises. 
under the powers given by the Shops and 
Factories Act, the Pure Foods Act and the . 
Weights and: Wlewadtes Act. 
now merely a part of a vast field to be covered. 
by inspectors of the three Departments. © 

At present the system of inspection of bake- 
houses is dual in character and there is evi-. 
dence of lack of organization to ensure co- 
operation between the departments charged 


with mspection from the factory point of view 


and departments charged with inspection Jon 
the health standpoint. 


Accidents 


a shaft under the work-bench from which the e 
sewing-machine was driven but the guard was 


not in proper position. In the third case the 


girl was operating a drilling machine which 
had a guard only on the upper part, the lower 
being quite un- 
protected. As in the other two cases the girl | 


part, including the spindle, 


in this case bent down to pick up something 
and in doing so got her hair caught. | 

In the 1944 report of the Chief Factory 
Inspector of the United Kingdom (L. G. Feb., 


1946, p. 154), it was remarked that in too many 
hair entanglement accidents the cause ig still 
the lack of secure fencing and investigation ee 
shows that some managements still rely on the _ 
A London 


women and girls wearing caps. 


Bakehouses are a 








magistrate is quoted as pointing out toa de- 


fendant in such an accident case that “the . 
law requires you to fence the machine, ‘not the 28a 


girl”, 


wi, i 
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~ 667TN Canada at the present time, we see 
is “many evidences of a new impulse to 
improve recreational opportunities for ‘all 
members of the community. From small, 
out-of-the-way villages right up to the Federal 
government there are stirrings which indicate 
: a desire to assist the individual citizen in the 
-- gonstructive use of his leisure time.” 


With that postulate the Canadian Youth 
Commission introduces its study, “Youth and 
Recreation”, a volume of 220 pages prepared 
under the direction of a committee of 14 
leading Canadian social workers and authori- 
ties on education. It is asserted that it is 
“the first comprehensive survey made in 
Canada of recreational needs and opportuni- 
ties”, and is restricted to the needs of young 

people of both sexes in the age group 15 to 
24 years. 


The problem has given serlous concern to 
social and governmental bodies in recent years. 

In the first place, it has been claimed that 

juvenile delinquency has markedly increased. 
Coupled with that is the movement to extend 
the age for school attendance and the demand 
for shortening the hours of industrial workers. 
These and related factors make the construc- 
tive and re-creative use of leisure time of 
national importance. 








Before attempting to suggest a solution of 
the problem, the Canadian Youth Commission 
-earried out a nation-wide survey to ascertain 
the types of leisure-time activities in which 
Canadian youth are interested. The first part 
of the report presents an analysis of the 
‘survey and serves to indicate the varied 
~ attitudes of youth toward recreation and to 
~ give some idea of what youth are asking by 
way of improved facilities. That raises the 
questions: “What are governments (Dominion, 
‘provincial and municipal) and private agencies 
(educational, social and religious) doing to 
cope with the situation?” ‘The remainder of 
the book suggests possible answers. 















The report outlines in some detail the 
contribution that the Dominion government 
is making in providing recreational facilities. 
Among these are the National Parks, the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Na- 
- tional Film Board and Wartime Housing. 
It is asserted that in her national and pro- 
_-vineial parks “Canada possesses some of the 
'. most outstanding resources for recreation in 
the world.” These are being improved by 
the provision of camp sites equipped with 
stoves, kitchen shelters, running water, etc. 
¢ ; Boating, fishing, observation of wild life are 
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- Recreation and Canadian Youth = —™ 


use at reasonable rates. It is urged that 
their benefits could be extended by govern- 
ment-sponsored summer camps to be used 
not only as playgrounds, but for specific 


interests such as art, drama, music, etc. A 


characteristic recreational possibilities in most) 
parks during the summer season. Other parks © 
are being planned for the post-war period, 
trails constructed and shelters provided for — 


French-speaking camp in Quebec is advocated _ 


as likely to be of great interest to young ~ 
Camps _ 


people from the other provinces. 
patterned after those of the Work-Camp 
movement in the United States in which 
young people undertake specific work projects 
aiming at the development of local resources, 
are also suggested. i 


The CBC programs are designed not only 
to entertain, but to inform and guide. Broad- 
casting to schools has developed steadily and 
has done much to create interest in valuable 
spare time activities such as music and drama 
and forums on public affairs. With the advent 


of frequency modulation the influence of the 


radio promises to be greatly extended. 


The National Film Board provides films — 


depicting various phases of outdoor recreation, 
and community life. These films are loaned 
to film societies and educational and recre- 
ational bodies throughout the country. 
addition, the N.F.B. distributes many films 


- of non-Canadian origin on aspects of recreation 


in other countries. 
Wartime Housing has built many special 


community buildings and the Tenant Relations — 


Department has appointed trained workers 
to carry through a social integration program, 
including provisions for adequate recreational 
facilities for the tenants of wartime housing 
communities. These Community Counsellors 
are now operating in more than 30 centres 
across Canada. 


Other governmental projects to provide 
recreation are the Dominion-Provincial Youth 


Training plan inaugurated in 1937 which did 
rauch to promote physical fitness and to main- 
tain morale during the war years. 


National Physical Fitness program com- 


menced during the war under governmental — 


auspices gives promise of playing a useful part 
in providing and_ directing worth-while 
recreational activities. | Bo 

The Book is published for the Youth Com- 
mission by the Ryerson Press. It is well 
printed, bound in cloth and sells for $1.25 
@ copy. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Endorsement by the Prime 


Meetings of Minister of a proposal made 


House of by Mr. A. L. Smith, (mem- 
Commons ber for Calgary West) that 
Committee on an industrial relations com- 
Industrial mittee be established to in- 
Relations vestigate the causes under- 


lying the present labour dis- 
turbances in Canada in order to resolve the 
present disputes and attempt to develop a 
formula to prevent their recurrence, led to 
a@ series of meetings of the House of Com- 
mons Standing Committee on Industrial 
Relations, which had previously been inactive 
during the session. 

The proposal was precipitated by the steel 
strike (see elsewhere in this issue, p. 1087) 
which, the Prime Minister stated, might pro- 
duce “one of the most devastating situations” 
growing out of any labour dispute. 

The Committee’s terms of reference em- 
powered it to investigate “all issues connected 
with and appertaining to the present industrial 
unrest in Canada, with power to call and 
examine witnesses under oath, and with 
power to call persons, papers and _ records 
and take all essential evidence, and to report 
their findings and conclusions to the House.” 

It was composed as follows: Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, Right Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruction and 
Supply, and Messrs: Adamson, Archibald, 
Beaudoin, Belzile, Black (Cumberland), Black- 
more, Case, Charlton, Cote (Verdun), Croll, 
Dechene, Gauthier (Nipissing), Gillis, Gibson 
(Comox-Alberni), Gingues, Homuth, Johnston, 
Lalonde, Lapalme, Lockhart, Maybank, Mer- 
ritt, MacInnis, McIvor, Moore, Pouliot, Ray- 
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mond, Ross (Hamilton East), Sinclair (Van- 
couver North), Skey, Smith (Calgary West), 
Viau. Messrs. J. J. Robinette of Toronto 
and A. Lieff of Ottawa were appointed Coun- 
sel and Junior Counsel respectively, for the 
committee. 

During preliminary meetings the steel strike 
was designated as the first order of business 
and telegrams were dispatched to the heads 
of the companies and the union involved in 
the dispute, inviting them to Ottawa to 
present their case before the committee. 

Pursuant to the invitation Mr. C. H. Mil- 
lard, Canadian National Director, United 
Steel Workers of America, Mr. H. G. Hilton, 
President of the Steel Company of Canada, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., Mr. Gordon Mac- 
Millan, Director of the Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and Mr. 
Clement Anson, General Manager, Sydney 
Steel Plant Division, Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Sydney, NS., presented 
briefs and amplifying testimony. 

In addition the Committee heard Mr. Jus- 
tice W. D. Roach, appointed as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner in the steel 
dispute, Mr. Donald Gordon, Chairman of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Mr. 
C. A. L. Murchison, Alternate Chairman of the 
National War Labour Board, Mr. A. Mac- 
Namara, Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. 
A. H. Brown, Vice-Chairman of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board, Mr. M. M. Maclean, 
Director of Industrial Relations, Department 
of Labour, and Hon. Douglas C.. Abbott, 
acting Minister of Finance. Subsequently 
Mr. L. W. Brockington, K.C., was appointed 
as special negotiator to meet with the heads 
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of the companies and the union to attempt to 
negotiate a settlement. 

No results of the meetings had been officially 
reported as this issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
went to press. 

A summary of the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee will be contained in a future issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Assignment of conscientious 
objectors to the perform- 
ance of alternative service 
ended on August 15 under 
the terms of an amend- 
ment to the National 
Selective Service Civilian 


Termination 
of alternative 
service for 
conscientious 
objectors 


Regulations. 

The amending order (P.C. 3030, July 18, 
1946) was tabled in the House of Commons on 
July 23. It revokes Part IIA of the Regula- 
tions, the portion which dealt with the condi- 


tions under which conscientious objectors were . 


assigned by the Department of Labour to 
perform work in lieu of military service. 


Following the failure of the 


New proposals Dominion-Provincial Con- 
to provinces ference to achieve agree- 
made by ment on proposals relating 
Dominion to employment policy, so- 


cial security, and the distri- 
bution of powers of taxation (L.G., May, 
1946, p. 579), the Minister of Finance, Right 
Hon. J. L. Isley, on June 27 put forward a new 
plan whereby provinces which desire to come 
to agreement with the Dominion in regard to 
financial matters may do so individually. 
The plan was announced by the Minister 
in his annual financial statement, during the 
course of which he said that the budget had 
been prepared on the assumption that no 
new general tax agreement with the provinces 
could be made in the near future. 


The plan follows the general line of the 
Dominion’s previous proposal that in return for 
specified unconditional payments to the prov- 
inces, the provinces should vacate certain 
fields of taxation. Agreeing provinces would 
levy no income tax, levy no more than five 
per cent tax on net corporate income within 
the province (this tax to be eliminated at 
such time as all provinces may enter the 
agreement), and either withdraw from the field 
of succession duties or accept a proportionate 
reduction in annual payments from the 
Dominion. A term of five years is proposed 
for an agreement. 

Calling attention to the fact that the new 
proposal to the provinces was limited to 
matters of finance and taxation, the Minister 
said that this was the result of failure to 
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reach overall agreement with the provinces. 
“Several of the major objectives of the com- 
prehensive Dominion proposals which were 
announced last August must therefore be held 
in abeyance for the time being,” he said, 
but added that the Government was ready 
to proceed with them “as and when arrange- 
ments can be worked out which will enable 
us to carry them out satisfactorily.” 


In reply to a question from 


Employment Mr. Stanley Knowles, mem~- 
of persons ber for Winnipeg North 
over 40 Centre, the Hon. Humphrey 


Mitchell, Minister of La- 
bour, stated in the House of Commons recently 
that a request had been received from the 
Senior Citizens’ Association of Canada calling 
attention to alleged discrimination in employ- 
ment against persons over the age of 40 
years, and requesting that a Royal Commis- 
sion be appointed to inquire into the matter. 

“The petition has been given considera- 
tion,” the Minister said, “but it was con- 
sidered that the recommendation for the 
appointment of a Royal ‘Commission at the 
present time would not have a_ beneficial, 
effect. 


“In the National Employment Service a 
special section has been set up to deal with 
the cases of men and women who find it 
difficult to obtain placement, and it is antici- 
pated that more beneficial results will accrue 
from the activities of this special section than 
in any other way. It is felt that persistent 
day-to-day activities through the special sec- 
tion herein referred to would be effective.” 


In the accompanying table 


Employment may be found the latest 
and industrial statistics available reflect- 
statistics ing industrial activity in 


Canada, for certain months 
in the current year, as compared with the 
corresponding period in 1945. 

The index of industrial employment, pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
rose from 169:3 in May to 169-9 in June. 
The index of the cost of living was 1:5 points 
higher at July 2 at 125-1. The index of the 
physical volume of business declined from 
184°3 at May 1 to 178-9 at the beginning of 
June. 


Employment and Earnings—There was a 
moderate increase in employment at June 1 
as compared with May 1, in spite of industrial 
disputes affecting large numbers of workers 
at that date. Normally the index has advanced 
at June 1 in the experience of the last 25 
years. The only exception was in June, 1945, 
when a slight decline was recorded. The 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Notr.—Official statistics except where noted. Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included 
in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Classification 
Employment— 
Telex helo nem team io Reena s Salie Ay 
Applications for employment?. No. 
Vacancies notified?............ No. 
Placements effected2.......... No. 
Unemployment insurance claims 


No. 
Unemployment in trade unions..% 


Earnings and Hours— 
Index, aggregate weekly payrolls3. 
Per capita weekly earnings..... $ 
Average hourly earnings. .... cents 
Average hours worked per week... 


Prices— 
Wholesalelindextiay, 20). 1.5. b. 
Cost-of-living index!............... 


Physical Volume of Business— 
Generalindext Gaia Wek inane 


Mineral production.) 0/2005). 
Manutaeburing ik aac ahie chit le 
Construction. cuneate eet 


PUADORES O44 sec msebesh ow, be) aay, S 
Hogi Roa oa yg dla Ma a hn valk 
Retail sales, unadjusted......... 
Retail sales, adjusted®.......... 
Wholesale sales ie, svn eee 


Other Business Indicaters— 


Imports, excluding gold........ $ 
Exports, excluding gold........ $ 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNTS Wivenhoe $ 
Bank notes in circulation®...... $ 
Bank deposits in savings....... $ 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ 
Railways— 


Car loadings, rev. freight cars’. . 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues......... $ 


operating expenses, all lines. $ 
Steam railways, revenue freight 
LEVON BOS s t,t Oy) ees pete 


Building permits... 1/2) 0s; j: be: $ 
Contracts awarded............. $ 
Mineral production— 
RIO INU eater Late eed tons 
Steel ingots and castings. ...tons 
Perrosallowis fi iieis e caicdis tons 
OL Ca amar et el ee Ye, OZ 
loan Hiren's DAR Speers tons 
Connery. Sih fo vee hee ] 
DRCROC  re t lb 
i dys Ue deen US ae lb 
LAS) AN ROP a ees ae ene lb 
Timber scaled in B.C..... F.B.M 
OUD DLOGUCTION AN oy: hone bb 
Footwear production......... pairs 
Output of central electric 
SUBLIONS wernt et k.w.h. 
Sales of life insurance...... . $ 
Newsprint production......... tons 


} Week ended July 25, 1946. 
1 Base 1926=100. 
necessary, for seasonal variation. 








Se ee ee ee er 


od 





2 Daily averages. 


5, 609, 420, 000 
1,010,968 ,000 
3,363, 474,000 
1, 147,716,000 


280, 180 


e), @ (6h 00) A) Bip’ © tw ole tel dil ee) s) eee 6) e916 (0, #0 \e 


Tee temo eso e eer eres e ee eresrenene 


25,346, 000 
66,402,000 


129, 890 
214,861 
11,624 


es i ee ce re 


eC es Pe ee ey 


Oe 


ee i ee re eer ey 


Oe sO er er rr 


Oe er rr ar ri 


104, 438,000 
2,184,000 


ee OC ec ee ie er rd 


3,415,306, 000 
103,925,000 
334,207 





ended July 27, 1946, and corresponding previous periods. 









3 Base June, 1941=100. 
8 Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the month. 








6, 115, 643, 000 


995, 630,000 


3,305, 702, 000 
1,140, 356, 000 


262, 640 


27,465,000 
23,602,000 


22, 589,000 
21,540,000 


3,982,554, 000 


47, 458, 000 
82,199, 000 


159, 101 
259, 626 
14, 004 
240,339 
1,396,000 
30,993,000 
14,734,000 
30,050,900 
40,905,000 


228, 427, 000 
2,344, 000 
4,103,000 


3,615,777, 000 


104, 725, 000 
359, 943 











May July 
169-3 175-5 
6, 152 7,416 
7,077 7, 893 
3,191 4,742 
34,777 10, 886 
Shes San cy s Wad 0-5 
137-6 144.5 
32-05 32-32 
68-9 70-1 
43-0 44.3 
108-6 104-0 
122-0 120-3 
184-3 213-7 
189-6 230-1 
155-8 160-9 
186-9 248-9 
302-6 176-7 
166-5 161-3 
173-4 179-7 
146-4 151-2 
184-4 208-4 
157-2 163-0 
195-6 307-0 
216-9 170-6 
208-3 189-2 
2598 203-7 
124-4 100-5 
159-7 138-0 
85-1 94-6 
363, 034, 000 424,725,000 
164, 197, 000 138, 681, 000 
196, 978, 000 282,709, 000 


5,419, 171, 000 


966, 805, 000 


2,741, 641, 000 
1,045, 674, 000 


282,076 


35, 474, 000 
27, 233, 000 


28,978, 000 
25,082, 000 


5, 692, 183 , 000 


19, 939, 000 
50, 496, 000 


150, 387 
229,161 
15,750 
210,209 
1,078, 000 
42,390, 000 
23, 894, 000 
25, 505, 000 
45, 197,000 


231, 966, 000 
1, 822, 000 
2,701, 000 


3, 284, 950, 000 


66,718, 000 
270,640 


4 Base, 1935-1939=100. 





175:3 
7,990 
7,908 
5, 064 


10, 857 


219-5 
236-2 
174-6 
252-5 
203-6 
164-4 
191-0 
156-0 
235-0 
163-0 
353-8 
196-8 
184-2 
206-9 


102-5 
137-2 
95-6 


473, 624, 000 
146,479,000 
322, 846, 000 


§, 085, 574, 000 


970, 236, 000 


2,645, 537, 000 
1,109, 492,000 


296, 762 


35,399, 000 
26, 843, 000 


28,073, 000 
23,421,000 


5,918, 514, 000 


19, 566, 000 
58, 875, 000 


159, 046 
257,115 
18, 473 
212,163 

1, 271,000 
44,380,000 
22,644,000 
25, 176, 000 
43, 469,000 


297, 112,000 
2,134, 000 
3, 287,000 


3,411, 673, 000 


66, 246, 000 
266, 420 
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145.2 
330-6. 
182.0: 
176-0 
205-9 


97-2 
132-4 
96-0 


462,568,000 
143, 844, 000 
315, 192, 000 


6, 893, 992, 000 


937, 203, 000 


2,562,900, 000 
1, 249, 150, 000 


272,908 


33,270,000 
26, 495, 000 


26, 622, 000 
23,086, 000 


5, 739, 438, 000 


17, 860, 000 
38, 271,000 


155,574 
287, 643 
19, 883 
217,556 
1,201, 000 
41,166, 000 
23, 484, 000 
25, 555, 000 
45, 428, 000 


273,788, 000 
2, 108, 000 
3,335, 000 


3,593,074, 000 


62, 178,000 
264, 460 


5 Adjusted, where 


7 Figures for four weeks 
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advance in June of this year was less than 
that recorded in any other June. In the latest 
survey of employment and payrolls, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
reports from 15,876 establishments with a 
combined working force of 1,735,485 at June 1, 
exceeding by 5,963 the staffs reported by the 
same firms at May 1. Based on the 1926 
average as 100, the index of industrial em- 
ployment was 169-9 as compared with 169-3 
at May 1, and 175°3 at June 1, 1945. With 
the exception of the beginning of June in 
each of the years 1942 to 1945, the index at 
June 1, 1946, is higher than any other June 1 
of the record, exceeding by over 50 per cent 
that of 113-1 at June 1, 1939. 

The widespread strike in the lumber in- 
dustry in British Columbia, together with 
local strikes in textile and non-ferrous metal 
plants in Quebec and Ontario, resulted in a 
considerable recession in employment in manu- 
facturing in Canada as a whole at the 
beginning of June. The decrease of 8,782 
employees reflected the losses in lumber and 
textile manufacturing, non-ferrous metals, iron 
and steel and miscellaneous manufacturing. 
On the other hand, decided improvement was 
shown in animal and vegetable food, pulp 
and paper, paper products, beverage, clay, 
glass and stone, electrical apparatus and non- 
metallic mineral. In many cases the improve- 
ment was seasonal in character. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
logging and transportation showed curtail- 
ment. The first was due mainly to the strike 
in British Columbia. A loss in coal mining 
was recorded but other mining showed greater 
activity. Improvements of a seasonal nature 
were noted in communications, building and 
highway work, services and trade. 

The aggregate weekly salaries and wages 
disbursed by the firms co-operating in the 
survey amounted to $54,969,486, a decline of 
0-9 per cent from the payrolls reported at 
May 1. This loss was largely due to the 
industrial disputes, already referred to and to 
the Victoria Day holiday. Average weekly 
wages in recorded employment were $31.67 at 
June 1 as compared with $32.05 at May 1, 
and $32.10 at June 1, 1945. In earlier years 
for which data are available, the June 1 
averages were: 1944, $31.80 and 1943, $30.93. 


- Prices—The general index of wholesale 
prices (base 1926=100) rose to 109-1) in June 
from 108-6 in May, 1946, and 104-0 in June, 
1945. The indexes for animal and vegetable 
products increased respectively from 112-9 to 
114-2, and from 97-7 to 98-7. Slight increases 
were also indicated in wood products and: iron 
products. Textiles remained unchanged at 
98-2 while declines were noted in the whole- 
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sale indexes of non-ferrous metals, non- 
metallic mineral products, and chemical prod- 
ucts which declined from 95:7 in May to 
94-5 in June. The index of consumers’ goods 
rose from 100-8 to 101-3, producers’ goods 
from 105-0 to 106-2, and Canadian farm prod- 
ucts from 108-2 to 109-5. 

The official cost-of-living index, on the base 
of prices in the years 1935 to 1939 as 100, 
registered a further advance from 123-6 for 
June 1 to 125-1 at the beginning of July. 
In the past four months the index has recorded 
a gain of 5-0 points. 

The July rise reflected widely distributed 
price increases affecting four of the six index 
budget groups. Higher prices for eggs, beef, 
lamb, potatoes and carrots, resulted in the 
advance in the food index from 142-1 to 
144-2. Clothing moved up from 124-3 to 
126-4 due mainly to advances in men’s 
wear and in footwear. The gain in home 
furnishings and services from 122-4 to 125-1 
reflected increases in furniture, textile furnish- 
ings, and chinaware. The miscellaneous group 
index rose from 112-1 to 113-7 while fuel and 
light remained at 107-2 and rentals at 112-6. 
The advance in the general index since August, 
1939, was 24-1 per cent. 

Index of the Physical Volume of Business— 
The index of the physical volume of business 
declined from 184:3 in May to 178-9 in June, 
1946. The index of industrial production 
receded 10-2 points to stand at 179-4. A 
slight improvement was noted in mineral pro- 
duction while declines were indicated in manu- 
facturing and electric power. The index of 
construction receded from 302:6 to 204-0. The 
index of distribution based upon railway 
traffic, internal and external trade rose from 
173-4 in May to 178-0 in June. While exports 
and carloading both declined, advances were 
shown in imports and in railway freight traffic. 


A national survey has 


Survey of been umdertaken by the 
employment Department of Labour, to 
opportunities assemble authentic informa- 
for university tion on future employ- 
graduates ment opportunities for uni- 

versity-trained personnel in 
Canada, it was announced by the Hon. 


Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, on 
August 6. 

This project was made the responsibility of 
the Department of Labour by a recent Cabinet 
decision, following consideration of the need 
for information to be used in counselling the 
many veteran students now attending, or 
about to attend, university as a part of their 
rehabilitation. In addition to meeting coun- 
selling needs, it is expected that the results of 
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the survey will assist in dealing with the 
question of future employment possibilities 
for veterans and younger civilan students, as 
well as the need for more comprehensive 
information for the use of educational and 
other authorities interested in matters of 
occupational guidance of persons with univer- 
sity training. 

To assist in making this study, an Inter- 
departmental Advisory Committee has been 
set up under the chairmanship of Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour. On 
the committee are representatives from the 
Departments of Labour, Veterans’ Affairs, 
Reconstruction, National Defence, National 
Health and Welfare, and Civil Service Com- 
mission and the National Research Council. 

In view of the particular problem involved 
in studying employment possibilities for 
veteran students, it is proposed to concentrate 
first on needs for personnel who will complete 
their university training in the years, 1947 to 
1951, inclusive. , 

The project will involve the study of 
information gathered from employers of uni- 
versity-trained personnel, including the Federal 
and Provincial Governments, and from various 
professional associations in connection with 
groups who are largely self-employed. The 
facts assembled will include the present needs 
for professional and technical personnel, and 
the expected requirements for replacement of 
retiring personnel, and for purposes of expan- 
sion and new projects. 

The Minister, in making his announcement, 
emphasized the fact that all information 
furnished by employers will be regarded as 
strictly confidential, and care will be taken 
that no figures of individual firms or under- 
takings will be disclosed. 


In reply to a question from 


Termination Mr. H. C. Green (Van- 
of Regional couver South) the Minister 
Reconstruction of Reconstruction and Sup- 
Councils ply, Right Hon. C. D. Howe, 


stated in the House of 
Commons recently that it was the intention 
of the Government to do away with the 
Regional Reconstruction Councils. 
Established early in 1945 in the provinces 
of Canada, the Councils had the function of 
informing the Department of Reconstruction 
in regard to conditions within the region 
and of assisting those engaged in reconstruc- 
tion work in the area (L.G., May, 1945, p. 
620). Their membership included representa- 
tives of organized labour. 
The Minister said that the Councils had 
served “a very useful purpose indeed”, and 
had “given the Government excellent advice 
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on matters having to do with that transition. 
Today,’ he continued, “the transition has 
largely been effected. Canada’s private con- 
struction program is heavier than was expected 
with the result that the work of the Councils 
has declined to a point that does not justify 
continuing them indefinitely; therefore ar- 
rangements have been made to terminate 
their work at an early date.” 


A function of the Councils that will be 
continued, the Minister stated, is the service 
being furnished in each province by the 
National Research Council. Attached to each 
of the Councils has been a representative 
of the Research Council, who has been on 
hand to discuss the problems of industry 
with anyone who wishes information, and 
to make available the services offered by 
the Research Council. ' 


A Preparatory Committee 


Preparatory of the Economic and Social 
international Council of the United 
meeting on Nations is to meet in 
trade and London on October 15, 1946, 
employment with the following suggested 


basis of discussion: 


(a) International agreement relating to the 
achievement and maintenance of high and 
stable levels of employment and economic 
activity; (b) International agreement relating 
to regulations, restrictions and discriminations 
affecting international trade; (c) International 
agreement relating to restrictive business 
practices; (d) International agreement rela- 
ting to intergovermental commodity arrange- 
ments; (e) Establishment of an international 
trade organization, as a specialized agency of 
the united nations, having responsibilities in 
the fields of (b), (c) and (d) above. 

The following nations are members of the 
preparatory committee: Australia, Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Union 
of South of Africa, the U.SS.R., the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

The proposed International Conference on 
Trade and Employment is expected to take 
place next year. 


The Industrial Production 


Increase in Co-operation Board had 


labour- record of 477 labour-man- 
management agement production com- 
production mittees in Canada at June 
committees 30, 1946. Six months previ- 


ously the total had been 387. 
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The Department of Labour 


Employment recently issued a_ twelve- 
opportunities ‘page pamphlet entitled 
in construction “Blueprint for a Skilled Job 
industry in the Construction Indus- 


tryna his presents.) in 
summarized form the opportunities for steady 
employment at good wages for veteran and 
civilian alike in an occupation where addi- 
tional manpower is greatly in demand. Vet- 
erans are urged to consider seriously the 
opportunity thus offered; it is explained how 
initial training and training-on-the-job may be 
arranged through Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing. It is pointed out that time required to 
serve full apprenticeship at a building trade 
has been shortened for ex-servicemen in all 
provinces where apprenticeship arrangements 
are in effect—a policy having the full approval 
of the trade unions. Credit for previous ex- 
perience is given where applicable. Eight 
typical building trades are described briefly: 
bricklayer, carpenter, electrician, lather, plas- 
terer, painter, plumber and roofer; and the 
value of possessing a skilled trade emphasized. 

“Blueprint” has been and is being supplied 
to Local Offices of the National Employment 
Service, the discharge and counselling centres 
of the three armed services, the Department 
of Veterans Affairs, Canadian Vocational 
Training, veterans organizations, and all build- 
ing and construction firms across Canada. In 
all, some 40,000 English and 10,000 French 
copies will be distributed; 15,000 to the Armed 
Services, 8,000 to CVT, 10,000 to DVA and an 
additional 10,000 to the Canadian Information 
Service, along with lesser quantities to the 
other bodies. Trade unions will also receive 
copies. 

“Blueprint” is primarily designed to attract 
veterans to the all-important construction in- 
dustry as a permanent means of livelihood, 
and all governmental and other bodies associ- 
ated with veterans rehabilitation will be able 
to advise and assist in the placing of veterans 
in the numerous trades thus offered, which 
are indicated in the booklet. 


An article in the June edi- 


Union- tion of Teamwork in Indus- 
management try, the monthly publication 
co-operation at of the Industrial Produc- 
paper mill tion Co-operation Board, 


describes the work of the 
labour-management production committee re- 
cently formed at Alliance Paper Mills, Merri- 
ton, Ont., where Local 77 of the Pulp and 
Sulphite Workers (AFL) is the bargaining 
agency. 

Having decided on co-operation last fall, the 
article states, union and management sought 
the assistance of the fieldman of the Industrial 
Production Co-peration Board and set about 
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reviving their Mutual Interest Board, which 
had been allowed to lapse, and putting it 
on a more businesslike basis. Five divisional 
committees were organized according to the 
geographical divisions of the plant. These 
are co-ordinated by a central committee com- 
prised of representatives of the divisional 
committees and top management. 

While the plan is still in its initial stages 
both management and labour are reported to 
be enthusiastic at the results. “Already the 
machinery for co-operation is running smoothly 
and labour and management representatives 
are working together and conducting meet- 
ings like veterans. Genuine desire to make 
co-operation work has made up for any lack 
of experience. 

“A recent meeting of the central committee, 
typical of such gatherings, discussed first aid, 
spent considerable time considering safety 
measures, reviewed suggestions received since 
the last meeting and set up a sub-committee 
on recreation. Of the six suggestions re- 
viewed, two received a reward, two were 
eliminated because they dealt with union mat- 
ters, one was rejected because the idea had 
been tried and found not to work and one 
was referred for further study. A generous 
reward was given for a suggestion of a simple 
construction designed to prevent waste from 
escaping from the bins and creating a fire 
hazard. The other award was a small token 
payment for a suggestion which was a good 
idea but proved impracticable. The token 
award was paid in order to encourage the 
suggestor to contribute more ideas. 

“Tt is notable that at this plant top man- 
agement has given the central committee 
authority to decide on suggestions and im- 
mediately put into effect those judged worthy. 
This prompt action on suggestions is most 
encouraging to the employees.” 


In Canada, as in all other 


Earnings countries of the Western 
and family world, the birth rate is 
size declining, and the rate of 

natural increase is slowing 
down, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


points out in a study of economic differences 
in family size, which is based on information 
obtained from the 1941 Census of Canada. 
Ultimately, the report continues, unless trends 
are reversed or large-scale immigration occurs, 
a stationary or even declining population is to 
be expected. Previous reports in this series 
have studied various social characteristics, 
associated with large and small families, in 
order to throw light on the causes of the 
declining birth rate. 

The present report is primarily concerned 
with differences in family size associated with 
differences in income. Total income is not 
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recorded in the census, but for wage-earners 
the greater part is known. All earnings, 
whether in the form of wages, salaries, com- 
mission, or piece-work remuneration, are 
recorded. For others than wage-earners much 
less information is available. The only clue 
to income is a much less satisfactory index, 
the value or rent of the home. Earnings and, 
to a lesser degree, value of home owned 
provided an approximate index of income 
levels that is adequate for the purposes of the 
study. 

Average family size of wage-earner normal 
Canadian families with wives aged 45-54 years 
was found to be significantly associated with 
differences in earnings, as well as with differ- 
ences in ethnic origin, educational status, and 
urbanization, the report indicates. With very 
few exceptions, families were largest in the 
groups with lowest earnings, and. decreased 
consistently as earnings rose. While part of 
the difference in family size is associated 
with the occupational characteristics of groups 
at different earnings levels, low and high 
earnings within the same broad occupational 
group were still found to be associated with 
differences in family size. 

When the effects of ethnic group, educa- 
tional status, earnings and urbanization were 
equalized, the largest families were found 
among those employed in primary occupations 
and the smallest in trade, finance, service and 
clerical work. Among those with low-earnings 
and low educational status, the largest, families 
were found among workers in lumbering and 
mining. The small class of agricultural wage- 
earners had rather small families. Families 
of unskilled labourers were also large. 

Owing to the high proportion of independent 
farmers with large families among non wage- 
earners, family size as a whole appeared to be 
at least as large as among wage-earners at 
roughly comparable economic levels. Family 
size among non-wage-earners varied on the 
whole in the same way as among wage-earners. 
Owing in part to inadequacy of value of home 
as an index to economic status, the differences 
in size of family associated with this char- 
acteristic were not so clear cut as the differ- 
ences in family size different earnings levels. 

The report is entitled Economic Differences 
in Family Size, Canada, 1941. 


The Minimum Wage Act, 


New Brunswick 1945 (L.G. 1945, p. 1695) 


Minimum was proclaimed in force 
Wage Act from July 1 on June 27, 
in force 1946. On the same date was 


proclaimed a 1945 Act 
repealing the Labour and Industrial Relations 
Act, 1938, under which a number of minimum 
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wage orders had been issued (L.G. 1942, p. 
586). 

The new Minimum Wage Act applies to 
both men and women in any trade but excludes 
workers in agriculture, domestic service, those 
employed by the Crown or by any provincial 
board or commission, and persons employed 
in a confidential capacity. 

Orders in effect under the repealed Fair 
Wage Act and under the Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act are to continue in force under 
the new Act. They govern the dairy products 
industry in Saint John and district, certain 
employees in garages and automobile repair 
shops in Saint John and Fredericton and 
districts, and in five counties the canning or 
processing of fish, vegetables or fruits, the 
manufacture or repair of canning and fishing 
equipment and the loading of pulpwood and 
lumber at dock and within reach of ship’s 
tackle. 


The Alberta Legislature on 


Alberta March 1: directed its Agri- 
Legislative culture Committee to con- 
Committee sider requests of labour 
holds hearings organizations for amend- 
on labour ments to various labour 
legislation laws and during March the 


Committee heard  repre- 
sentations from labour, employer and farm 
organizations. Evidence was also given by 
the Secretary of the Alberta Board of Indus- 
trial Relations which administers the Hours 
of Work Act, the Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Acts, the Industrial Standards Act, 
the Labour Welfare Act and the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 

The Committee subsequently recommended 
to the Legislative Assembly that no - action 
on labour be taken during the Session, which 
concluded on March 27, but that the Govern- 
ment consider implementing the recommenda- 
tions made before the Committee when it 
deems this advisable (L.G., 1946, p. 826). 

Representatives of labour organizations in 
Alberta requested, among other things, that 
the minimum rate be raised from $20 and $15 
weekly for men and women respectively to 
60 cents an hour, that weekly hours of work 
be limited by law to 40 instead of 48 as at 
present, with no reduction in “take-home 
pay” that an annual holiday of two weeks’ 
with pay be required, and that the industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act be amended 
to provide for “union security”, heavier penal- 
ties for infractions, and to define “bargain 
collectively” as “negotiating in good faith 
to the conclusion and signing of a written 
collective labour agreement” (the words in 
italics are the proposed additions to the 
definition). 
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Representatives of the Alberta Farmers’ 
Union, in their brief, supported the requests 
of the labour delegations for a 60-cent 
minimum rate and for a 40-hour week with 
the same “take-home pay”. They stated 
also that they would be in favour of the 
same minimum wage rate for skilled farm 
help if farmers received “parity prices”. 

Spokesmen for the Alberta branch of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association opposed 
changes in the labour laws at the present 
time but asked that the provision for 
a voluntary check-off in the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act be removed. 


The recommendations of 
Central the Baillieu Committee, ap- 
Institute pointed by Sir Stafford 


Cripps, the President of the 
Board of Trade, last No- 
vember to formulate de- 
tailed proposals for the setting up of a 
Central Institute for all questions connected 
with management, are summarized in the 
April-May, 1946, issue of Labour Management. 

The proposed Institute, according to the 
Committee, should provide a centre for study 
and research into Management problems, 
bringing together by affiliation the existing 
organizations. -It should also serve as a 
central body for its member firms to furnish 
them with information and encourage educa- 
tion and training. Further, it should dis- 
seminate information concerning management 
practice, advise educational agencies in devel- 
oping courses of instruction, maintain a 
library and serve as a link between persons 
seeking help on management problems and 
those who can furnish it. 

Members of the Institute should be (1) 
management associations affiliated to it, (2) 
industrial and commercial firms as corporate 
subscribers, and (38) individual members. 
Trade unions and trade associations, not 
primarily concerned with management, should 
be given some interest in the Institute. 

The Institute should be a professional 
organization with two grades of individual 
membership, according to the Committee. 
Full membership would be open only to a 
person whose “qualifications in management 
are higher or wider than those required for 
professional membership of any of the afhili- 
ated bodies.” Graduation to full membership 
through membership in an affiliated body 
would be a normal process. Associate mem- 
bership, which would have no_ professional 
status, would be open to anyone interested 
in the work and aims of the proposed 
Institute. 

The Institute would be governed by a 24- 
member Council, including three representa- 
tives of affiliated bodies, three of companies, 


of Management 
proposed in U.K. 
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12 full members, 3 associate members and 3 
persons appointed by the Council to represent 
trade unions and trade associations. 

The Committee recommended that the 
Institute from its inception should operate on 
a country-wide basis, but that a strong head- 
quarters should be set up in London before 
regional centres are established. 


The British Department of 


Development Scientific and Industrial 
of industrial Research, reputed to be 
research in “as body unique among 
Great Britain Government organizations 


throughout the world” is 
to spend 70 per cent more on research in 
1946-47 than in 1945, according to the United 
Kingdom Information Office. 

The function of the DSR. is to conduct 
research for the benefit of the community, as 
well as to aid research in industry and in the 
universities. It covers a field ranging from 
research on building and radio, to food, water 
pollution and fuel. The largest establishment 
which it controls is the National Physical 
Laboratory with a staff of well over one thou- 
sand. In one department, that of “ship- 
building research, work on fuel consumption 
of ships has alone produced a saving of over 
one million pounds annually.” Even that is 
being stepped up. “In the past year tests on 
model ships have produced a fuel-saving of 
another 25 per cent in the performance of the 
finished ship.” Large savings have also been 
made possible by the study of heating appli- 
ances and in the prevention of spontaneous 
combustion in coal dumps. 


Much of the annual grant for research in 
industry is absorbed by Industrial Co-opera- 
tive Research Associations, which were founded 
by DSI.R., but in the main, carry on their 
work independently. The Associations’ main 
functions are to develop new methods of 
manufacture and to cheapen and speed up 
existing processes. Notable results are reported 
to have been made in the cotton and wollen 
industries, and in fish processing. 


Members of the 
mated Engineering 


Amalga- 


Inter-union Union 


agreements are voting on a proposal, 
in British recommended by _ their 
engineering Executive Council, for 
trades affiliation to the Confedera- 


tion of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions which includes workers in 
the shipbuilding, ship-repairing, engineering 
and aircraft industries, railway workshops, and 
in His Majesty’s Establishments. The June, 
1946, Monthly Journal of the A. E. U. contains 
the text of the proposed changes in the consti- 
tution of the Confederation. 


° 
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Also reported is a new membership agree- 
ment between the A.E.U. and the National 
Union of Foundry Workers, which revokes 
one of January, 1945, and which will be 
reviewed in December, 1946. In future, the 
unions will recognize each other’s cards in 
non-ferrous moulding shops, the A.E.U. will 
not enroll new members in ferrous moulding 


shops after July 1, 1946, and will recommend: 


to members already enrolled there a transfer 
to the Foundry Workers which guarantees 
that they will not suffer any loss of benefits. 


The Minister of Labour 
and National Service in 
Great Britain has _ issued, 
to radio-active under the power conferred 
substances by the Factories Act to 

make regulations for dan- 
gerous trades, draft regulations applying to 
factories where luminising is done. These are 
designed to replace the Factories (Luminising) 
(Health and Safety Provisions) Orders, 1942 
and 1943, under the Defence (General) 
Regulations (L.G. 1948, p. 1481). 

The proposed regulations add some new 
and important provisions to those contained 
in the earlier Orders. They propose to raise 
from 16 to 18 the age below which employ- 
ment in luminising processes is prohibited. 
Persons who handle luminous compounds are 
to be given tests of exposure to radiation 
through the wearing of a photographic film, 
thus indicating whether the exposure to radia- 
tion is dangerously high. 


Protection of 
workers exposed 


For the first time, cleaners and maintenance 
workers are to be brought within the scope of 
the requirements, the latter only with respect 
to protective clothing, which is required to 
be worn in repair or maintenance work in 
rooms where luminising is carried on. Pro- 
visions with regard to cleaners who normally 
work more than three hours a week relate to 
medical examination, protective clothing and 
other safety precautions. To them will apply 
also the restrictions as to age and hours of 
work similar to those already in force for 
other persons employed in luminising opera- 
tions. 

There are new requirements about the use 
and disposal of cleaning materials, the use of 
drying stoves, the disposal. of waste material 
and dissused containers, the provision of paper 
handkerchiefs to certain persons, and regard- 
ing precautions to be taken where the carrying 
on of the process in any room is abandoned. 
‘Provisions regarding exhaust ventilation are 
also to be amplified. 
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To ensure payment of 


Compensation compensation to workmen 
for silicosis suffering from silicosis in- 
in United curred in industry who 
Kingdom served in the Armed Forces 


or who were engaged dur- 
ing the war in any employment other than 
that responsible for the disease, the British 
Minister of National Insurance has amended 
the Orders of 1931 providing for com- 
pensation for silicosis incurred in the sand+ 
stone industry, in metal grinding and in 
various other industries as well as the Order 
concerning asbestosis in the asbestos industry. 
The amending Orders stipulate that the proviso 
in the principal Orders which excludes pay- 
ment of compensation in cases where the 
workman has not been employed in certain 
processes at any time within a_ specified 
period (five years for silicosis and three years 
for asbestosis) shall be interpreted so as to 
disregard any period between September 3, 
1939, and ‘March 31, 1946. 


Federal wage and salary 
controls were re-established 
in the United States on 
July 26. Lapse of the 
Economic Stabilization Act 
on June 30 led to a joint Resolution of Con- 
gress amending the Price Control and Eco- 


Wage control 
re-established 


nomic Stabilizations Acts and extending them 


to June 30, 1947. 

The controls which were in effect at the end 
of June, 1946, and which have now been 
resumed are of two kinds, indirect and direct. 

Direct control, the Wage Stabilization Board 
stated on July 26, applies to (1) all wage and 
salary increases in the building and construc- 
tion industry, (2) all wage decreases and 
all decreases in salaries below $5,000, and: (3) 
the fixing of rates for new plants or new jobs. 
Failure to obtain approval before making any 
of these increases or decreases is a violation 
of the Economic Stabilization Act. Wages and 
salaries, subject to direct control, which were 
changed between June 30 and July 26, must be 
restored to the June 30 basis before August 10. 

Indirect control applies to all wage and 
salary increases which are not subject to direct 
control. Such wage or salary adjustments may 
not be used, unless approved by the Board, as 
a basis for price relief or for increasing costs 
to the Government. Increases, however, may 
be granted without violating the Act and, by 
regulation of July 26, application for approval 
of such increases in wages or salaries as @ 
basis for price relief may be made either before 
or after the increase is put into effect. The 
increases given since June 30 are not to be 
recognized as a reason for raising prices unless 
they are approved by the Board. 
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The twenty-five day hiatus 
in federal ‘price and rent 
controls in the United 
States, which followed Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto of a bill to replace the 
lapsed OPA legislation (L.G. July 1946, p. 
872), was ended on July 25, when the President 
signed a new Price Control bill passed by 
Congress. 

The new bill continues the office of Price 
Administration in existence for another year 
but with reduced powers. It restores OPA 
regulations and price schedules as they existed 
on June 30; with the exception that controls 
on the prices of meat, milk, dairy products, 
grains and certain other commodities may not 
be restored before August 20. The bill estab- 
lishes a three-man “decontrol board”, empow- 
ered to remove controls from any commodity. 
It also contains a formula whereby the price 
ceilings of manufactured goods will be fixed 
at such a level as to reflect the average 
industry-wide price on each product for the 
year 1940 plus any increases in the cost of 
producing, manufacturing, or processing that 
have occurred since the base period. It 
restores all rent regulations in effect when 
price control lapsed, but exempts landlords 
from refunding excessive amounts collected 
during the interim period. Leases signed 


Price control 
renewed in U.S. 


during the interim, however, which conflict: 


with the reimposed controls are voided by the 
new bill. 

In a message to Congress the President said 
that he signed the bill “reluctantly” as it fell 
“far short” of his hope for a measure that 
would assure prices remaining generally stable, 
but stated that “St is a better bill than the 
one I was forced to veto,” and indicated his 
hope that under its provisions the economy 
could be kept on an even keel “until a flood 
of goods makes further control unnecessary.” 

“The behaviour of prices and rents in the 
last four weeks,” the President said, “has given 
the country a frightening foretaste of what 
would happen to the cost of living without 
price and rent control... The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of twenty-eight basic 
commodities in the primary markets has 
shown an increase of 24:8 per cent in the 
twenty-six days since June 28, 1946, as against 
an increase of only 13-1 per cent in the three 
years and forty-two days between the signing 
of the hold-the-line order on May 17, 1943, 
and June 28, 1946... 

“These increases have occurred in spite of 
the restraining influences at work to keep 
prices down. I had requested that the price 
line be held while the Congress considered 
the enactment of a workable law. Business 
men hesitated to build up inventories at high 
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prices and thus risk serious loss if prices were 
rolled back to the June 30 levels. This risk 
was heightened by the prompt passage in the 
House of Representatives of a resolution which 
would restore the June 30 prices and rents. 
In addition, consumer resistance to increased 
prices developed immediately. 

“In view of the alarming rise in prices which 
took place under these conditions, it is not 
difficult to predict what would happen if a 
free market were operating without restraint.” 


Although average earnings 
in manufacturing, calculated 
on an hourly basis, have 
been rising at a rate of two 
cents a month, average 
weekly earnings have been showing a steady 
decline, according to a recent report of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

Hourly earnings for production workers in 
manufacturing reached a new high of $1.07 
in May, while preliminary estimates for June 
indicated a further rise to $1.08. 

On the other hand weekly earnings in manu- 
facturing declined from $42.87 in April to 
$42.46 in May, reflecting a shorter work-week 
in virtually all industries: To some extent, 
the report states, the decrease in average 
hours per week results from the adoption of a 
shorter scheduled work-week but, in the main, 
it was necessitated by the shortages of coal 
and other materials during the coal strike and 
the freight embargo. 

Each of the 20 major manufacturing groups’ 
reported higher average hourly earnings in 
May 1946 than a year ago. However, in only 
half of the groups were average weekly earn- 
ings above the level of May 1945. In the 
groups which were directly concerned with the 
war effort, the so-called munitions groups, 
weekly earnings declined. Over the year, 
decreases of $5 or more per week were reported 
by the iron and steel, machinery, transporta- 
tion equipment and automobile groups. 
Despite a weekly drop of over $7 in trans- 
portation equipment, earnings in that group 
are still higher than in any other major group. 

Average weekly earnings were 7°6 per cent 
lower in May, 1946 than in May, 1945. Aver- 
age hours, which were 39-7 in May, 1946, were 
10-1 per cent lower than a year ago; while 
hourly earnings had increased by 2-8 per cent. 


Trend of 
earnings in 
United States 


Organization and collective 
Farm workers bargaining by persons em- 
and U.S. Labour ployed by farmers or on 
Relations Act farms in work incidental to 

or in conjunction with farm- 
ing operations, including the preparation of 
commodities for market, the delivery to storage 
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or to market or to carriers for transport to 
market, cannot, during the fiscal year 1947, be 
aided by the U.S. National Labour Relations 
Board. 

“Agricultural labourers” were excluded from 
the operation of the US. National Labour 
Relations Act, 1935, but the term was not 
defined in the statute. The Board interpreted 
it according to its “common usage” to mean 
persons “employed on a farm in the cultivation 
of the soil, including the harvesting of crops 
and the réaring and management of live 
stock”. ‘The essential character of the work 
performed by the individual employee was the 
test, the Board considered, “not whether vari- 
ous activities are considered part of a ‘single 
management or whether the employee is 
engaged in handling products grown on a 
farm”, 

A “rider” attached to the Act appropriating 
funds for the Board, which was approved on 
July 26, stipulates that no part of the Board’s 
funds may be available “to organize or assist 
in organizing agricultural labourers or used in 
connection with” investigations, hearings or 
orders concerning bargaining units composed 
of agricultural labourers as defined in the Fair 
Labour Standards Act, 1938. 

The latter statute defines “agriculture” to 
include 

farming in all its branches and among other 
things includes the cultivation and tillage of 
the soil, dairying, the production, cultivation, 
growing and harvesting of any agricultural 
or horticultural commodities . . . the raising 
of live stock, bees, fur-bearing animals, or 
poultry, and any practices (including any 
forestry or lumbering operations), performed 
by a farmer or on a farm as an incident to 
or in conjunction with such farming oper- 
ations, including preparation for market, 
delivery to storage or to market or to carriers 
for transportation to market. 


On July 3, 1946, the Presi- 
dent of the United States 
signed an amendment re- 


Amendment in 
United States 


Anti- moving the special im- 
Racketeering munity of labour unions 
Act from the so-called Anti- 


Racketeering Act of 1934, 
an “Act to protect trade and commerce against 
interference by violence, threats, coercion or 
intimidation”. The Act of 1934 declared it a 
felony for any person (a) to obtain or try 
to obtain, by the use of, or the attempt to 
use or threaten to use, force, violence, or 
coercion, the payment of money or other 
valuable considerations or the purchase or 
rental of property or protective services, 
but not including “the payment of wages by 
a bona fide employer to a bona fide employee’”’; 
(b) to obtain the property of another, with 
his consent, induced by wrongful use of 
force or fear; or (c) to commit or threaten 
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to’. commit an act of physical violence or 
injury to a person or property in furtherance 
of a purpose to violate (a) or (b) above; or 
(d) to conspire to do any of these things. 


On March 2, 1942, the United States Supreme 
Court, the Chief Justice dissenting, held, in 
a case involving Local 807 of the Teamsters’ 
Union in New York, that the Act did not 
apply to the practices of the Teamsters’ 
Union, that the decision of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals must be affirmed and that the con- 
viction of the Local and certain individuals 
for violating the Act could not stand. 


Members of the Local, which included nearly 
all the motor-truck drivers and helpers in 
New York City, “conspired to use and did 
use violence and threats” in an attempt to 
compel the hiring of the Local’s members 
as drivers of out-of-town trucks from the city 
limits into New York. Previously, the out- 
of-State drivers made. deliveries to warehouses 
in New York and picked up merchandise for 
delivery to consignees.in other States. In 
some of the cases complained of, the out-of- 
State driver was compelled to turn over his 
truck to a member of the New York Local; 
in other cases, the owner or driver was forced 
to pay $9.42 or $8.41 for each truck according 
to size, being the amounts of the regular 
union rates for a day’s work of driving and 
unloading. In the latter cases, the New York 
drivers might or might not refuse to do the 
work or might not be permitted to do it. 

The majority opinion was that the “ordinary 
activities of labour unions” were intended to 
be protected by the Act and that other unions, 
for example the ‘Musicians’, accepted pay- 
ments even where their services were refused. 
The Court was careful to state, however, that 
it was © 

not its province to approve or disapprove 

such tactics..... such activities are not be- 

yond the reach of federal legislative control 

shee The power of State and local authorities 

to punish acts of violence is beyond question 
The use of violence disclosed by this 
record is plainly subject to the ordinary 
criminal law. 


Two months after this decision the “Hobbs 
Bill” to amend the Act of 1934 was introduced 
in Congress and passed by the House of 
Representatives. It was approved by the Sen- 
ate only in 1946. 

The amending Act declares guilty of a 
felony any person who, by robbery or ex- 
tortion, obstructs, delays or affects interstate 
commerce in any way or degree, or who con- 
spires or attempts or participates in an at- 
tempt to do so, or any person who uses or 
threatens to use physical violence to a person 
or property with the object of interfering 
with commerce as described. 


{028 


The Act stipulates that it shall not be con- 
strued to repeal, modify or affect the Clayton 
Anti-trust Act, 1914, the Norris-LaGuardia 
Anti-injunction Act, 1932, the Railway Labour 
Act, 1936, or the National Labour Relations 
Act, 1935. 

The United States National 
Labor Relations Board has 


(73 


Chain-store 


managers interpreted the term “em- 
granted ployees” under the Wagner 
bargaining Act as being applicable to 
rights in store managers of retail 
U.S.A. chain companies. 


In a recent case dealing 
with an application for collective bargaining 
rights on behalf of store managers of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., the board 
ruled that only members of the “nationwide 
supervisory hierarchy” of the chain were to 
be excluded from the ambit of the Wagner 
Act. The Board, in its ruling, distinguished 
managers possessing supervisory authority over 
segments of the company’s operations from 
supervisory personnel dealing with overall 
operations, and held that this restricted 
authority did not obviate coverage under the 
Wagner Act. | 

The United States Secie- 


Child labour tary of Labour announced 
branch in U.S. on July 16 that the Indus- 
Department trial Division of the Chil- 
of Labour dren’s Bureau is being trans- 


ferred to the Labour De- 
partment’s Division of Labour Standards, 
and the rest of the Bureau to the Federal 
Security Agency. 

To be known as the Child Labour and 
Youth Employment Branch of the Division 
of Labour Standards, the new branch “will be 
expected to promote better working conditions 
for minors, develop and promote standards 
for their employment protection, and measures 
for advancing their opportunities for suitable 
work. It will advise with other bureaus in 
the Department and with State and other 
public and private agencies and with indi- 
viduals on these and other matters affecting 
young workers. In these activities, the branch 
will co-operate with the Children’s Bureau 
work in the broad field of child health and 
welfare.” 

A Hazardous - Occupations 
Order (No. 7) effective on 
September 1 has been issued 
by the Chief of the Child- 
ren’s Bureau of the US. De- 
partment of Labour. Made 
under the Fair Labour Stan- 
dards Act, the Order prohibits the employment 
of persons under 18 in occupations involved in 
the operation of power-driven hoisting appara- 


Minimum age 
for work on 
power hoists 
and lifts in 


U.S.A. 
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tus. The Order was made after hearings were 
held by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
(L.G., 1946, p. 885), and its effect will be to 
raise from 16 to 18 years the minimum age for 
employment in the work of operating an 
elevator, operating or assisting in the operation 
of a crane, derrick, hoist or high-lift truck, or 
in work which involves riding on a freight 
elevator. The operation of an unattended 
automatic passenger elevator or an electric or 
air-operated hoist not exceeding one-ton capa- 
city, or work where workers customarily are 
transported in a freight elevator to their work- 
place at the beginning and end of scheduled 
work-periods are not included in the Order. 


A uniform safety code in all 


Safety code for soft-coal mines in the 
U.S. soft-coal United States operated by 
mines the Federal Government 


was proclaimed on July 29 
by the Secretary of the Interior, J. A. Krug. 
The code was ordered established pursuant to 
the provisions contained in the agreement 
signed by the Government and the United 
Mine Workers which terminated the recent 
soft-coal strike (L.G., June, 1946, p. 720). 
The code will apply to more than 4,500 mines 
and remain in effect during the period of 
Government control. Secretary Krug expressed 
enthusiasm for the code and described it as 
“a milestone on the road that leads to making 
American mines the safest in the world.” 

The Union expressed approval of the stan- 
dards and a spokesman declared them to be 
“a vast improvement over existing working 
conditions.” He added that it would promote 
better safeguards and reduce mine fatalities. 

The new minimum safety code establishes 
more than 300 separate standards covering 
“practically every phase of operating con- 
ditions and practices in coal mines” according 
to the official announcement from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. These standards apply 
specifically to such aspects and conditions of 
mining as ventilation and gases, explosives, 
timbering, rock dust, transportation and haul- 
age, electricity, fires and disasters and a list of 
miscellaneous items. 


A group insurance scheme 
providing for paid vacations 
in addition to payments of 
health benefits has been 
established through collec- 
tive bargaining between the 
Joint Board of the Dressmakers Union of 
Greater New York, a local of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union (AFL), and 
five associations representing 2,200 employers 
in the dress industry in New York City. 


Vacation with 
pay benefits 
contained in 
health scheme 
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The fund is financed by a contribution of 
34 per cent of the payroll by the employers 
and is administered jointly. Vacation benefits, 
paid from the fund, average approximately $30 
per week. Members of the plan employed 
for one year are granted one week’s vacation. 
For members with at least six months a half 
of the week’s pay is given. It is estimated 
that paid vacations consume about two-thirds 
of the contributions to the fund. 

The health provisions of the fund provide 
for disability and hospital benefits, eye exami- 
nations and free medical service up to a maxi- 
mum of $15 a year. 


A health insurance scheme 
encompassing all employees 
hving and working in New 
York City has been recently 
initiated, news items report. 
A non-profit corporation, The National Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York will 
provide for comprehensive medical and surgical 
services for qualified persons earning up to 
$5,000 a year. It covers all types of medical 
treatment but excludes hospitalization costs. 
Enrolment groups are limited to those com- 
posed of 75 per cent of the personnel of the 
firm or city department involved. The esti- 
mated costs will range from $28 for a single 
individual to $87 for employees with families 
of three or more persons. 


Health insurance 
plan initiated in 
New York City 


Sponsored jointly by the 
United Automobile Workers 
of America and Wayne Uni- 
versity, a course for female 
union members in health 
and physical education known as the “Charm 
Schoot” took place in Detroit this year and is 
expected to be resumed in the fall in individual 
locals. 

Classes met in the UAW Health Institute 
(L.G., 1944, p. 554), and the eight-week course 
included instruction in cosmetics and make-up, 
posture and corrective exercises, health and 
nutrition, and hair-styling. An enrolment of 
65 was reached, according to the CIO News. 


UAW sponsors 
“Charm School” 
.in Detroit 


. The executive committee 
Meeting of of the World Federation of 
WFTU Trade Unions, meeting for 
executive the first time in Moscow, 
committee in adopted resolutions for the 
Moscow staging of world wide 


labour demonstrations de- 
manding the inclusion of the WFTU in the 
United Nations and “the restoration of demo- 
cracy in Spain”. 
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Sir Walter Citrine, President of the Federa- 
tion, in announcing the above resolutions 
revealed that they empowered each national 
organization to determine its own action 
against Spain, but recommended that mass 
demonstrations begin in all countries on 
July 18, the anniversary of General Franco’s 
advent to power, and continue until August 18. 

The WFTU also called on the United 
Nations to recognize the Giral Republican 
Government, functioning in Mexico, as “the 
legal constitutional government” of Spain. 

Membership in the recently-formed labour 
body was granted to labour federations in 
Burma, Korea, Greece, the Belgian Congo, 
Lebanon and Indo-China and, provisionally, 
Iran. Sir Walter stated that the Korean 
federation was accepted “in principle” but 
than an executive council committee would 
visit Korea -to determine whether it was a 
bona fide and domocratically organized trade 
union. Conjointly, the commission will study 
trade unions in Japan, Malaya and Burma to 
determine their acceptability for WFTU 
membership. 

M. Louis Saillant, general secretary of the 
organization declared that the committee found 
the United Nations refusal to grant the WFTU 
membership in the Economic and Social 
Council “highly unsatisfactory”. The com- 
mittee called upon member unions to exert 
pressure upon their respective governments 
to send resolutions advocating membership 
in the council to the United Nations. 

The next meeting is scheduled to be held in 
the United States, coinciding with the meeting 
of the General Assembly, it was announced. 


From January 1, 1946 a 


Annual holiday yearly paid holiday of ten 
in factories consecutive days, or in the 
in India case of a child under 16 to 


14 days, was provided for all 
factory workers in India except those opera- 
ting only seasonally. The holidays can be 
accumulated over two years. A holiday is to 
be granted after 12 months continuous service 
and service is to be deemed continuous not- 
withstanding interruption brought about by 
sickness, accident or authorized leave not 
exceeding 90 days in the aggregate for all 
three, or by a lockout or a legal strike, or by 
periods of involuntary unemployment not 
exceeding 30 days in all. A factory inspector 
may institute proceedings on behalf of any 
worker to recover any sum required to be paid 
under the holidays provision. 


Annual Holidays in Canada and Britain 


Summary of Legislation and of International Labour Convention 


EGISLATION in Canada and Britain to 
provide holidays with pay is briefly sum- 
marized below with particular reference to the 
provisions relating the length of the annual 
holiday to the period of employment. Also 
given in summary form are the stipulations 
of the Holidays with Pay Convention and 
Recommendation which were adopted by the 
International Labour Conference of 1936. 

In Canada the provinces of Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
have provided for a yearly holiday with 
pay for persons employed in most trades and 
industries. All these provinces except agri- 
culture, and all but Saskatchewan exclude 
private domestic service. The provincial 
laws vary in the relation of the holiday period 
to the length of employment. 

In Quebec an Order, gazetted and effective 
on July 27, 1946, under the Minimum Wage 
Act requires a worker to be given a week’s 
holiday after a year’s employment or a half- 
day for each calendar month of employment 
if less than a year. 

The Ontario Hours of Work and Vaca- 
tions with Pay Act, 1944, provides for one 
week’s holiday for every person who has 
been employed at least one year. The Sas- 
katchewan Annual Holidays Act, 1944, effec- 
tive on July 1, 1946, grants two weeks’ holi- 
days after a year’s employment but an em- 
ployer may give a worker who has been em- 
ployed less than a year a holiday of one 
working day for each month of employment, 
the holiday to be in one whole period. In 
Alberta, regulations of June 24, 1946, in effect 
on June 29, under the Labour Welfare Act, 
1943, stipulate that a week’s holiday shall be 
given after one year’s employment and two 
weeks’ holiday after two years’ employment. 

In British Columbia, the Annual Holidays 
Act from July 1, 1946, provides for one week’s 
holiday after a year’s employment, 280 days 
of actual work. 

The British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
Acts and the Alberta regulations expressly 
stipulate that the annual holiday with pay 
is exclusive of any public holidays to which 
the worker is entitled; the Quebec Order 
stipulates that the holiday must consist of 
at least six working days, seven in all, and 
be continuous. In Saskatchewan the annual 
holiday may be taken in one period of two 
weeks or in two periods of one week each; 
in Alberta, except for coal miners, and in 


British Columbia, the week’s holiday must be 
given in one unbroken period. Alberta Regu- 
lations of April, 1945 (L.G., 1945, p. 915) 
under the Labour Welfare Act provided for 
annual holidays for coal miners. As revised in 
March, 1946 (L.G., 1946, p. 683), these regula- 
tions entitle a miner to one day’s holiday 
for every 23 days worked in a month (22 in 
February) but not more than two weeks’ 
holiday in a year. An eight hour shift is 
to be counted as a day’s work and overtime 
is to be an additional day or part of a day in 
qualifying for holidays. Where a short shift 
is worked on account of mine difficulties, a 
full work day is to be counted but where the 
workers leave work before the end of the shift 
of their own volition, credit is to be given only 
for the time worked. Time lost through 
illness, certified by a physician, of not more 
than three days in a month and time lost on 
account of an industrial accident up to six 
days in a month are to be considered working 
time. 


British Legislation 


The Holidays with Pay Act, 1938, author- 
ized the minimum-wage-fixing authorities such 
as the Trade Boards (now the Wages Coun- 
cils), the Agricultural Wages Board and the 
Road Haulage Central Wages Board, to grant 
holidays of such duration as the authority 
might direct provided the holiday did not 
exceed, in the aggregate, seven days in any 
twelve-month period. A Wages Council may 
be established in any industry where there is 
no adequate machinery for the effective regula- 
tion of wages. Council members are repre- 
sentative of the public and the employers 
and workers in the industry. The Wages 
Councils Act, 1945, repeals the Trade Boards 
Acts, 1909 and 1918, under which somewhat 
similar machinery was provided for low-wage 
industries. 

By the Wages Council Orders holidays are 
usually required to be given during the “holi- 
day season” between April or May 1 and 
September 30. In addition to the six or seven 
public holidays to which a worker is entitled, 
he is, by these Orders, entitled to one day’s 
hohday after being employed at least eight 
weeks in the twelve months preceding the 
“holiday season”, two days’ holidays after 
16 weeks employment and so on, one additional 
holiday being allowed for eight additional 
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weeks’ employment until, after at least 48 
weeks’ work, the full six days holiday is due. 

Holiday orders made by Wages Councils in- 
clude provision to safeguard the holiday 
rights of persons who work short time or who 
lose time on account of illness or accident, 
who are laid off temporarily because of short- 
age of work, or, in some cases, who lose time 
on account of a strike. Most of the Orders 
stipulate that:— 


for the purpose of calculating any period of 
employment entitling a worker to an annual 
holiday or to any accrued holiday remunera- 
tion ... the worker shall be treated 


(a) as if he were employed for a week 
in respect of any week in which— 


(1) he has worked for the employer 
for not less than 20 hours [ranges from 
12 hours in baking to 24 hours in several 
trades] and has performed some work to 
which statutory minimum remuneration 
applies; or 

(2)he has been absent throughout the 
week by reason of proved illness or acci- 
dent, but not exceeding four weeks in the 
aggregate [12 weeks in baking] in the 
period of 12 months immediately preced- 
ing the commencement of the holiday 
season; or 

(3) he has been suspended throughout 
the week owing to shortage of work, but 
not exceeding six weeks in the aggregate 
in the period of 12 months last men- 
tioned; or 

(4) he has been absent throughout the 
week owing to stoppage of work due to a 
trade dispute but not exceeding 12 weeks 
in the aggregate in the period of 12 





months last mentioned [from Baking In-. 


dustry Order; in Boot and Shoe Repair- 
ing Order strike unauthorized by the 
workers’ trade union is excepted from 
this provision]. 


International Labour Convention and 
Recommendation 


An International Labour Convention of 1936 
provides for a yearly holiday of at least six 
working days after one year of continuous 
employment. The annual holiday for young 
persons, including apprentices, under 16 years 
of age, must be at least 12 working days. Each 
country is to provide for a longer holiday after 
longer service and in such case, the holiday 
may be taken at different times according to 
the regulations made. 
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A holiday period may not include any pub- 
lic or customary holidays or any period of 
absence from work on account of illness. Any 
agreement to relinquish the right to a holiday 
is to be void and engaging in paid’ employment 
during a holiday may deprive the worker of 
his holiday pay. Any person dismissed by an 
employer is entitled to pay for the proportion 
of the holiday due him. 

A Recommendation of the International 
Labour ‘Conference of 1936 sets out the follow- 
ing suggestions to Member States who give 
effect to the Convention: 

(1) the continuity of service required to 
entitle a worker to a holiday should not be 
affected by interruptions caused by sickness or 
accident, family events, military service, the 
exercise of civic rights, changes in manage- 
ment of the undertaking, or intermittent 
voluntary unemployment if it does not exceed 
a prescribed limit and if the worker resumes 
employment; 

(2) in seasonal work the condition of con- 
tinuity of employment should be considered 
satisfied by the working of a prescribed num- 
ber of days in a prescribed period; 

(3) the holiday should be earned after one 
year’s work, regardless of whether this period 
has been spent in the employment of the same 
or of several employers. The cost of the holi- 
day should not fall entirely on the last em- 
ployer; 

(4) the holiday should be taken at one time 
except in special cases and then in not more 
than two parts; 

(5) the increase in the length of the holiday 
with the duration of service should begin to 
operate as soon as possible and should be 
effected by regular stages so that a prescribed 
minimum will be attained after a prescribed 
number of years, for example, 12 working days 
after seven years’ service; 

(6) holiday pay to be calculated as fairly as 
possible for workers not paid at time-rates 
should be based on average earnings over a 
fairly long period so as to nullify, as far as 
possible, fluctuations in earnings. 


(7) consideration should be given to longer 
holidays for persons under 18 years of age. 


* 


International Labour Organization 


Twenty-ninth Session of International Labour Conference 


HE 29th Session of the International 

Labour Conference, to be held at the 
University of Montreal beginning September 
19, will be the first session of the Conference 
to be held on Canadian soil. 

The meeting is expected to bring to Mont- 
real delegations from 45 to 50 of the member 
countries of the International Labour Organi- 
gation. The delegations will be tripartite, com- 
prising two Government representatives, and 
one representative each of employers and 
labour. Each delegate may be accompanied 
by two advisers for each of the four technical 
items on the agenda, making a total of eight 
advisers for each delegate. An attendance of 
more than 400 is anticipated. 

The agenda is as follows: 

1. Director’s Report; 

2. (Constitutional Questions; 

3. Protection of Children 
Workers; 

4. Minimum Standards of Social Policy in 
Dependent Territories; 

5. Report on the Application of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions. 


and Young 


A committee to co-ordinate preparations for 
the physical arrangements for the Conference 
has been set up with the following as mem- 
bers: Mr. Paul Goulet, special assistant to the 
Deputy Minister of Labour in charge of re- 
lations with the ILO, representing the 
Dominion Government; Mr. Jean-Pierre Des- 
pres, Director General of Services, Ministry 
of Labour, representing the Province of 
Quebec; Valmore Gratton and Royden M. 
Morris, representing the City of Montreal; 
Paul E. Joubert, Montreal Tourist and Con- 
vention Bureau; Roland Bureau, University 
of Montreal, and officials of the International 
Labour Office. 

The Conference will be preceded, beginning 
September 11, by meetings of a number of 
committees of the Governing Body. The 
Governing Body itself will meet September 
16 and 17. September 18 has been set aside 
for separate pre-conference meetings of the 
Government, management and labour dele- 
gates to the Session. 

Several draft International Labour ‘Con- 
ventions will be up for consideration at the 


Conference. An International Labour Con- 
vention is a draft international treaty, and 
may only be adopted by a two-thirds vote of 
the ‘Conference, whereupon member states 
are obligated, under the terms of the Con- 
stitution, to give consideration to the matter 
with a view to enacting legislation or taking 
other action to comply with the provisions of 
the ‘Convention. If the country decides not 
to ratify the Convention, its obligation ceases. 
If, however, it decides to ratify, the Conven- 
tion becomes binding upon it and upon such 
other members as take similar action. Each 
of the members are required to make an 
annual report to the International Labour 
Office on the measures which it has taken to 
give effect to the provisions of Conventions 
to which it is a party. 


Canadia, like other federal states, has been 
faced with difficulty in regard to International 
Labour Conventions whose subject matter 
falls within provincial rather than Dominion 
jurisdiction. As a result, Canada has been 
able to ratify comparatively few ‘Conventions. 
The difficulties of federal states in regard to 
Conventions have been a matter of concern 
to the Organization, and will come up for 
discussion at the Montreal ‘Conference under 
Item 2 of the agenda, Constitutional Ques- 
tions (L.G., ‘May, 1946, p. 591). 


“The new draft Conventions that will be 
brought before the Conference in September 
have to do with the protection of children 
and young workers, and with the establish- 
ment of minimum labour standards in non- 
self-governing territories. 

Canada’s delegation to the Montreal Con-. 
ference is expected to include strong repre- 
sentation from the provincial governments 
as well as from the Dominion. Delegates 
representing organized labour and: employers 
will also be in attendance. 


Twenty-eighth Session 


The Report of the Canadian Government 
Delegates to the Twenty-eighth Session of 
the International Labour Conference is being 
published as a supplement to this issue of the 
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Lasour Gazette. The Conference was held 
at Seattle, and dealt exclusively with mari- 
time questions. 
Nine Conventions were adopted, one of 
which dealt with minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours of work, the first time that an 
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international treaty dealing with such a sub- 
ject has been negotiated. The other eight 
Conventions dealt with such aspects of the 
lhving and working conditions of seamen 
as food on board ship, crew quarters, vaca- 
tions with pay, and social security. 


Amendments to Constitution of ILO 


HE International Labour Office announced 

on July 30 that twenty countries had so 
far ratified the Instrument of Amendment to 
the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization. The constitutional changes 
embodied in the instrument will come into 
effect when it has been ratified by thirty-nine 
countries, that is, by three-quarters of the 
fifty-one member states. 

Canada’s ratification was made by an Order 
in Council of July 12, 1946, which was deposited 
with the International Labour Office on July 
22. | 

The Instrument of Amendment was adopted 
by the General Conference of the ILO in Paris 
on November 5, 1945 (see Supplement to 
Lasour GazeTTE, December, 1945). 

The amendments relate to membership of 
the International Labour Organization, the 
arrangements for the financing of the Organ- 
ization, and the procedure for making future 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
Organization. 

The amendments dealing with the member- 
ship of the Organization are aimed at achiev- 
ing the full participation in the Organization 
of all states which are members of the United 
Nations; they replace the present text which 
connects membership of the International 
Labour Organization with membership of the 
League of Nations. 

The provisions concerning financial and 
budgetary arrangements are designed to facil- 
itate the conclusion of appropriate financial 
and budgetary arrangement between the 


Turkey and New Zealand 


The International Labour Office recently 
announced the registration of four ratifica- 
tions of International Labour Conventions. 

Turkey registered its ratification of Con- 
ventions governing a weekly rest in industry, 
fee-charging employment agencies, and work- 
men’s compensation for industrial diseases. 
Ratification of the revised Convention con- 
cerning the minimum age of employment at 
sea was registered by New Zealand. 

The registrations brought to 921 the total 
of registered ratifications of the 76 Inter- 


International Labour Organization and the 
United Nations, and to make provision for the 
continuance of the work of the International 
Labour Organization in any interval which 
may occur between the winding up of the 
League of Nations and the conclusion of 
appropriate arrangements with the United 
Nations. (Negotiations have already been 
completed as to the relationship of the ILO 
with the United Nations between delegations 
representing the two organizations, subject to 
final ratification by the September Conference 
of the ILO and the General Assembly of the 
United Nations.) 

In substitution for the existing arrangements 
under which amendments to the constitution 
of the International Labour Organization 
require ratification by three-quarters of the 
members of the Organization, including all the 
States whose representatives compose the 
Council of the League of Nations, the Instru- 
ment of Amendment provides that amend- 
ments shall take effect when ratified or accep- 
ted by two-thirds of the members of the 
Organization, including five of the eight mem- 
bers which are represented on the Governing 
Body as States of chief industrial importance. 

The September Conference will have before 
it a number of additional amendments to the 
constitution designed to remodel and re-equip 
the ILO to enable it to discharge its respon- 
sibilities with enhanced efficiency. These pro- 
posed amendments were suggested by the - 
comittee on constitutional questions appointed 
by the 27th Session of the Conference. 


Ratify ILO Conventions 


national Labour ‘Conventions which have 
been adopted by the ILO in the past 27 
years. Turkey has now ratified four Conven- 
tions, and New Zealand 24. 


Countries ratifying Conventions are obli- 
gated, under the terms of the Constitution of 
the ILO, to apply the standards set forth in 
the Conventions, and to report annually to 
the International Labour Office on how they 
are applying them. 


Statements of Labour Organizations on Immigration 


At HE views of the two major Canadian 

labour organizations on the question of 
immigration were expressed in prepared state- 
ments read by A. R. Mosher, President of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, and Percy 
R. Bengough, President of the Trades and 
Labour Council, before the Senate Standing 
Committee on Immigration and Labour, on 
July 25; 

The Committee has been conducting hear- 
ings on the problem of immigration for the 


purpose of determining: (a) the desirability 
of admitting immigrants to Canada; (b) the 
type of immigrant which should be preferred, 
including origin, training and other character- 
istics; (c) the availability of such immigrants 
for admission; and (d) the facilities, resources. 
and capacity of (Canada to absorb, employ and 
maintain such immigrants. 

Some of the highlights of the statements 
of the two labour organizations are presented 
below. 


Statement of Canadian Congress of Labour 


Mr. Mosher declared: “The Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, representing over 300,000 
Canadian workers, greatly appreciates this 
opportunity of appearing before you. The 
question of immigration is of the greatest im- 
portance to labour, and the Congress welcomes 
your recognition that before any policy is 
decided upon representatives of labour should 
be consulted. 


No Racial Discrimination 


“Assuming for the moment that some 
immigration is desirable, ithe Congress sub- 
mits that there are two points on which there 
should be general agreement: 

“(a) Racial discrimination should have no 
place in our immigration policy. People from 
some countries may, because of their back- 
ground, education or customs fit into Cana- 
dian life more easily than people from some 
other countries, and such factors may properly 
be taken into account. But ‘race’ (however 
defined) or nationality ought not to be 
considered at all. 

“(b) The last two Censuses have shown a 
steadily rising proportion of old people in our 
population, and the recent Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Bulletin F-4. The Future Popu- 
lation of Canada, shows that this trend is 
likely to continue and to become more 
marked. The following table shows the per- 
centages of persons of 70 years and over, 65 
and over and 60 and over in 1921, 1931 and 
1941, and the estimated percentages for 1951, 
1961, and 1971:— 

1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 1971 


70 and over 2°8 3:3 4:0 4:7- 4-8 5-8- 6:0 6:7- 7:0 
65 and over 4-8 5:5 6-7 7-9- 8-0 8-2- 9-5 10-4-11-0 
60 and over 7:5 8-4 10-2 11-8-12-0 13-2-13-6 15-2-15-9 


“The admission of refugees,’ Mr. Mosher 
said, “is not really part of the immigration 
question. Immigration is am eeonomic ques- 
tion. The admission of refugees, though it has, 


of course, economic aspects, is primarily a 
humanitarian question. Canada is under an 
obligation to humanity to admit her due share 
of refugees even if it costs her something. It 
may actually bring her important economic 
benefits. But even if it does not, she must 
do her part. ! 


Suitable Immigrants 


“The Congress is very doubtful whether 
suitable immigrants will be available in any 
large numbers during the next few years. 
Plenty of Europeans may want to come here, 
but most European countries will be anxious 
to keep exactly the types of people who would 
make the best immigrants. The ‘Congress 
submits, therefore, that it would be very 
unwise to base immigration policy on the 
assumption that we can get as many suitable 
immigrants as we may want, or that we have 
only to reach out and take our pick of the 
world’s population ... 

“The ‘desirability of admitting immigrants 
to Canada’ and ‘the facilities, resources and 
capacity of Canada to absorb, employ and 
maintain such immigrants’ are part of our 
general national economic problem. They 
cannot be viewed in isolation. Specifically, 
they must be related to the Government’s 
declared aim of maintaining a high level of 
employment and income. We want as many 
immigrants as will give us the highest possible 
standard of living for the masses of the 
people. We do not want immigration used as 
a means of getting cheap and docile workers 
and, breaking down the standard which organ- 
ized (Labour has built up. We dio not want it 
used to provide employers with a pool or 
reserve of unemployed workers who will be 
taken on when the employer can make more 
profit by using extra hands, laid off and 
maintained at the taxpayers’ expense when 
he cannot, and used as a big stick to keep. 
Labour in its place. 
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Must Be Strictly Controlled 


“For this reason, the Congress submits that 
neither the framing of immigration policy, nor 
the carrying out of any policy, should be left 
to private interests. Both should be kept 
firmly in the hands of the Government, which 
is responsible to the people, and the Govern- 
ment should regularly consult with the repre- 
sentatives of Labour and Agriculture as to 
both policy and administration. 

“In formulating suitable immigration 
policy it is necessary at the outset to clear 
our minds of two widely-held false notions. 
One is the lump of work theory: that there 
is only a fixed amount of work to go around, 
and that if you bring in more people, there 
will be just that much less for everybody. 
The other is that population in itself means 
prosperity: that the more people you bring 
in, the richer everybody will be. Clearly, extra 
people are not just extra stomachs; they can 
mean extra production. On the other hand, 
they do not necessarily mean extra production: 
an empty stomach is no customer unless its 
owner can pay for what he needs to fill it. 
A dozen years ago we had a considerable num- 
ber of empty stomachs whose owners, through 
no fault of their own, could produce nothing, 
and were able to consume only what the 
employed population was prepared to contri- 
bute by way of relief. India, China and other 
countries have very large populations but 
are not famous for high standards of living. 

“In considering Canada’s capacity to absorb 
immigrants, the first thing to bear in mind 
is that the physical size of the country, the 
fact that it covers nearly half a continent, is 
almost wholly irrelevant. A large part of our 
territory is economically worthless and in- 
capable of settlement. The 1945 Canada Year 
Book, pp. 27 and 28, classifies over 56 per 
cent of our land area as ‘waste and other 
land’, a footnote explaining that this ‘includes 
open muskeg, rock, road allowances, urban 


land, etc.” This land, as Professor Dymond, 


Director of the ‘Royal Ontario Museum of 
Zoology, says, ‘is incapable of producing any 
crop other than wild life...’ 


Uncertainty of Foreign Trade 


“To a considerable degree our future indus- 
trial development depends on the future of 
international trade ... We cannot be certain 
of the restoration of international trade. We 
cannot even be certain that the United States 
will avoid another major depression. The very 
well-informed, able and careful London 
Economist is far from hopeful on any of these 
points. 
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“It is very doubtful, indeed, whether we can 
expect any spectacular expansion in the out- 
side markets for our forest or mineral pro- 
ducts in the near future; and even under the 
most favourable conditions our manufacturers 
will face strenuous competition abroad from 
Britain, which must export or die, and the 
United States, where the idea of exporting to 
secure full employment has gained wide 
acceptance. 


National Economic Planning Essential 


“The Congress submits that the first aim of 
national economic policy should be to provide 
full employment at decent incomes for our 
own people. ‘This, the Congress believes, will 
require national economic planning at least 
to the degree contemplated by Lord Beveridge 
in his Full Employment in a Free Society. 
Of such planning, immigration policy would 
be a necessary, and might be a most important, 
part. The Minister of Finance, or other re- 
sponsible Minister, in drawing up his man- 
power budget, would have to plan for private 
and public expenditure for consumption and 
investment on a scale sufficient to employ the 
whole working force of the nation, and to pro- 
vide the goods and services which a modern 
civilized community has a right to expect. He 
might well find that the country needed a 
larger working force than was available from 
the existing population. He might find that 
there was not enough skilled labour of certain 
types, and that the time needed to train the 
necessary number of workers was so long that 
the delay would seriously hamper national 
development. In these circumstances, he 
would presumably recommend bringing im the 
proper number and kinds of immigrant work- 
ers, and the Government would bring them in, 
take them where they were needed, and see 
that they were decently established in the 
community. ‘ 

“In other words, immigration policy would 
have to be dovetailed in with general employ- 
ment policy, housing policy, a Labour Code, 
and social security. Immigration would have 
to be planned, not left to the hit-or-miss, 
catch-as-catch-can, Micawberish methods of 
the years before 1914. We cannot afford to 
let people come here just as they please, or as 
suits the convenience and profit of private 
interests. We cannot afford to leave the immi- 
grant to sink or swim. We cannot afford to 
expose Canadian workers to the constant 
threat of having their standards undercut by 
immigrants who must take any kind of job 
at any wages and under any conditions to 
avoid sheer starvation.” 
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Statement of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Mr. Bengough’s statement was as follows: 

“The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada has considered the question of immi- 
gration for many years. Believing it may be 
of interest to the Members of the Senate 
Committee, we are attaching to this Memo- 
randum the views on the question of immigra- 
tion as expressed at the Conventions of this 
Congress at the time and place stipulated. 
Naturally, with changing times, some changes 
have been made in the views expressed during 
the years. However, there has been no 
change in the particular view which has been 
and still is contained in the Platform of Prin- 
ciples of this Congress, which states: ‘Exclu- 
sion of all races that cannot be properly 
assimilated into the national life of Canada.’ 


“Tt must be recognized that there are citizens 
of other countries who may be good brothers 
and sisters, internationally, but yet would not 
be acceptable as brothers and. sisters-in-law 
to Canadians. Experience has clearly demon- 
strated that because of this fact certain 
nationals who have in the past been admitted 
into Canada remain as a distinct race and will 
remain a problem for future generations. The 
result of permitting such an immigration policy 
has been equally unfair to those admitted and 
to their children, as to the citizens of Canada 
generally. Organized labour naturally opposed 
such immigration for the fact that such immi- 
grants came and for many years stayed as a 
source of cheap labour, which, of course, was 
the same reason that the ‘get rich quick 
employers’ of that day welcomed them. Any 
system of selection must include the suit- 
ability of assimilation, and must, in the best 
interests of all, be rigidly adhered to. 

“At the last Convention of this Congress, 
held in the City of Toronto, September, 1944, 
the Standing Committee on Post-war Rehab- 
ilitation reported as follows:— 


Whether we in Canada are prepared to 
adopt a progressive immigration policy is a 
matter of vital concern. We cannot ignore 
the fact of the wonderful productive advan- 
tages of our industries, agriculture and our 
valuable natural resources and in our judg- 
ment we should be willing to accept selected 
people only in such degrees that they can be 
absorbed and do not vitally affect the general 
welfare of our own citizens and that full 
employment and security are assured to all 
before any attempts are made to remov 
existing restrictions. 


This was unanimously endorsed by the Con- 
vention and represents the present day views 
of the Congress on the question of immigra- 
tion, with the inclusion of recognition of the 


need of proper housing. We might add that 
there is a general recognition that this coun- 
try could and should maintain a far larger 
population than we have at present. In face 
of the future prospects of less export trade 
as a result of the improvements made in 
importing countries both agriculturally and 
industrially, Canadians must, of necessity, give 
more attention to the development of Canada 
and to their home market, which is possible 
only if our people are gainfully employed 
with a buying power in balance with their 
ability to produce. Unquestionably a larger 
population would mean more customers both 
for the manufacturer and the merchant; 
neither can we overlook the fact that twelve 
million people are not sufficient to hold such 
a country as Canada so rich in natural re- 
sources, indefinitely. 

“In conclusion, we wish to leave this 
thought with this Committee: The prob- 
lem of securing selected immigrants is 
no less than the one of how to retain. them 
as citizens. Some claiming to be informed 
have stated that the natural birth increase 
from the time of Confederation would have 
resulted in a population equal to that at 
present. If such were true, then all results 


of past immigration have been lost. 


“A five-year survey conducted on the 
Pacific Coast a few years ago did show that 
fifty per cent of our building trades mechanics 
had taken employment in the United States. 
Many of them, undoubtedly immigrants 
trained in Canada to our construction methods, 
then went to the United States as first class 
workmen. The same applies to thousands of 


our apprentices, our working population and 


to the graduates of our Universities. While 
Canada can supply the education and meet 
the cost in producing artisans and scientists, 
we have not yet found the answer to pro- 
viding them with a standard of living suffi- 
cient to retain their services, so necessary to 
the building and development of this great 
country. Until means are found to retain 
our ablest and brightest citizens, the looking 
for new immigrants to educate, train and lose 
is not so important. On the face of it our 
first job is to repair the container, then pour 
in the new immigrants.” 

A list of resolutions adopted at past con- 
ventions of the Congress, which was appended 
to the statement, amplified the Congress’ posi- 
tion of favouring a selective immigration 
policy which in no way would adversely 
affect the “living standards or the welfare of 
our present Canadian population.” 
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Immigration of Members of Polish Army 


four thousand members of the Polish 
Army are to be admitted to Canada 
to engage im agricultural pursuits, it was 
announced recently in the House of Commons 
by the Minister of Justice, Rt. Honourable 
L. 8. St. Laurent. 


The Minister stated that the Government 
of the United Kingdom, honouring obliga- 
tions undertaken somewhat earlier, had obli- 
gated itself to find domicile for members of 
the Polish Army which served with the allied 
forces who may not choose to return to 
Poland immediately. There were about 
159,000 men in this army; of whom those 
who have not been demobilized are now 
located partly in Italy and partly in the 
United Kingdom. Most of them, the Min-+ 
ister said, have chosen not to return to 
Poland at this time. 


The Minister declared that in reviewing 
the situation to determine whether the 
Government could be of assistance it had been 
noted that there still exists in Canada an 
acute shortage of suitable labour for agri- 
cultural employment, not only on a seasonal 
basis but as a more or less permanent 
situation. 

“In surveying the problems involved,” he 
said, “the Government had the benefit of 
advice from an interdepartmental committee 
which was set up under the chairmanship of 
A. MacNamara, Deputy ‘Minister of Labour, 
and upon which there were representatives 
also of the Department of External Affairs, 
of the ‘Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 
of the Immigration Branch of Mines and 
Resources. 


“After due consideration by the Govern- 
ment of all the factors involved, the Min- 
isters of Labour and Mines and Resources 
have recommended to Cabinet Council that 
a limited number of single ex-members of 
these Polish armed forces should be admitted 
to Canada conditionally for farm work. 

“The recommendation of the two Ministers 
has now been approved by the Governor in 
Conne = PiCrrsiia of * July 23°" 1946 Tt 
authorizes a program for assisting our farm 
labour problem, while at the same time 
sharing to some extent in the solution of an 


allied problem. I might summarize the main 
points of the Order in Council as follows:— 

“1. Four thousand single ex-members of the 
Polish armed forces who served with the 
allied forces will be admitted to Canada 
shortly, on a conditional basis. 

“2. The men admitted must be qualified 
for and willing to undertake agricultural 
employment in Canada. 

“3. The Minister of Labour is authorized 
to arrange for representatives of the Immi- 
gration Branch of Mines and Resources, of 
the Department of Labour and of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police to proceed to the 
United Kingdom and Italy to select the 4,000 
suitable men to come to Canada for agri- 
cultural employment. 

“4. The facilities of the National Employ- 
ment Service will be utilized for the work of 
placing these men on farms, but provision is 
also made for Dominion-provincial agreements 
if it be found desirable to arrange for the 
assistance of the provinces in connection with 
the task of placement. 

“5. Every Polish soldier admitted to Canada 
will be required to sign an undertaking that 
for a period of two years following arrival 
he will accept direction to farm employment 
and will remain at agricultural work. 


“6. Steps will be taken to ensure that the 
men admitted are engaged at current wages 
and in accordance with living and working 
conditions prevailing in the locality of 
employment. . 

“7. The United Kingdom will bear the cost 
and responsibility of transporting the men to 
Canada and the Canadian government will 
bear the cost of distribution within Canada. 

“8. The Order in Council sets forth a 
declaration that each man admitted to Canada 
under this arrangement who fulfils for two 
years after arrival the terms and conditions 
under which he is admitted will then be 
granted permanent admission to Canada. 


“It is understood, of course, that any man 


who fails to carry out his obligation in 
relation to farm employment, or whose 
deportation becomes necessary otherwise, 


shall be returned to the United Kingdom.” 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


ECENTLY the National War Labour 
Board issued decisions in the following 
cases :— 
Manitoba Cold Storage Company, Limited, 
and Local 235, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America. 


Beattie Cadillac Chevrolet Oldsmobile 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
Canadian International Paper Company, 


Montreal, P.Q. 

Corbin Lock Company, Limited, and Belle- 
ville-Sergent and Company, Limited, and 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(TO!) : 

Winnipeg Fress Press Company, Limited, 
and Winnipeg Tribune Company, Limited, 
and Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, 
Local 59, Winnipeg Newspaper Pressmen’s 
Union, Local 35. 

Noubar Courian vs Hall-Wheler Engineering 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 

Canadian Laco Lamps, Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


Victoriaville Specialties Company, Limited, 
and Syndicat Catholique National deg Travail- 
leurs du Meuble de Victoriaville Inc. 

Imperial Optical Company and United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, Local 514. 

Workers’ Association of Little Long Lac 
Gold Mines (‘Canadian Federation of Labour) 
and Little Long Lac Gold Mines Limited. 

Fraser-Brace Engineering Company, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Nufashioned Narrow Fabric Company of 
Canada, Limited. 

MecColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, 
and Plant. Council of the Toronto Refinery of 
McColl-Frontenac Company, Limited. 

International Business Machines Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 

Canada Creosoting Company, Limited, and 
Creosote Workers, Federal Union No. 57. 

Powers ‘Color Research Limited. i 

Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Re: Manitoba Cold Storage Company Limited, and Local 235, 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Manitoba for a direction 
which would require the Company 

(a) to establish a regular work week of 45 
hours for all its employees; 

(b) to mainatin the existing rates for shift 
workers (weekly rated) notwithstanding 
a reduction in their regular work week; 

(c) to establish automatic increases for new 
employees; 

(d) to increase by 10 cents an hour the wage 
rates for all other hourly rated em- 
ployees; 

(e) to pay double time for work performed 
‘on statutory holidays and straight or pro 
rata time, as the case may be, for those 
holidays not worked. 

The Regional Board in its decision of Janu- 
ary 30, 1946, directed the Company to main- 
tain existing weekly rates for oilers upon 
reduction, from 52 to 48, in the number of 
hours worked per week by the oilers; to pay 
a probationary rate of 55 cents an hour for 
the first three months of service; and to 
increase by 34 cents an hour the wage rates 
of all other hourly rated employees. The 


Regional Board made no ruling on the appli- 
cation in so far as it concerns statutory 
holidays. 


On March 8, 1946, the Regional Board 
amended its decision by substituting the last 
paragraph thereof by the following: 


All items in this Finding and Direction 
whereby the hourly remuneration or the 
equivalent hourly remuneration is increased 
are directly conditioned on the workers obey- 
ing the employer’s instructions to work over- 
time as such may be required by the Employer 
and (when there is a Labour Agreement) in 
accordance with the provisions of such Labour 
Agreement, and if the Employee or a number 
of Employees refuse to work overtime when 
required this Order shall automatically lapse 
and be of no further effect and the increases 
hereby directed shall cease to be obligatory 
on the Employer. 


With leave of the Regional Board the Union 
appeals from that Board’s decision, as amended. 
In brief, the Union asks for the 45-hour week, 
a general increase of 10 cents an hour (64 
cents over what the Regional Board directed) 
and payment for six statutory holidays not 
worked. Further, the Union moves to have 
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the above-quoted condition deleted from the 
Regional Board’s decision. ; 

The Union supports its appeal on the grounds 
that the occupational classification involved 
are comparable with similar ones in the 
packinghouse industry and by comparison, the 
employees concerned in this appeal are under- 
paid. The Company denies that the packing- 
house industry (as distinct from occupational 
classifications within it) is comparable with the 
business carried on by the Company. More- 
over, 1t contends that the wage rates for its 
classifications of employees are as high as, if 
not higher than, the rates for the same classi- 
fications in other cold storage plants in 
Winnipeg. 

The Regional Board decided that the Com- 
pany’s business should not be considered a 
part of the meat packing industry. Indeed, 
it appears that such decision is a confirmation 
of an earlier decision by that Board concerning 
the same Company. In this connection it 
must be remembered that the Regional Board 
is in much better position to determine such 
question, than is the National Board. The 
evidence before us did not show that the 
Regional Board erred on this point. 

We compared the wage rates paid by the 
Company with those paid by other cold storage 
plants in Winnipeg and found that the former 
were as high as, and in many cases higher 
than, the latter rates. 

In view of the foregoing, we are not dis- 
posed to disturb the Regional Board’s decision 
affecting wage rates or hours of work. 

The evidence concerning statutory holidays 
does not justify any direction to pay the 


punitive rates requested or to pay for those. 


holidays not worked. 
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With much respect we must disagree with 
that part of the Regional Board’s Finding and 
Direction which imposed the condition above- 
quoted. The Regional Board must have con- 
sidered the directed wage increases to be right 
for normal working hours. How then can there 
be justification for the imposition of a con- 
dition which, if applied, would nullify the 
Regional Board’s decision. The said condition 
is so worded ‘as to entitle the employer to 
refuse the wage increases to all its employees 
if one employee declined to work overtime. 

We are not unmindful of the Company’s 
allegation to the effect that Union-Member 
employees have consistently refused to work 
overtime, even though the collective agreement 
between the parties specified that the em- 
ployees would work overtime as necessity 
required. Further, we noted that the Union 
did not deny the allegation but simply claimed 
that the Company could ‘schedule its work 
to avoid overtime. Notwithstanding the re- 
fusal of the men to work overtime, we cannot 
agree that it was right to impose the condition. 
This is not to say that we approve of the 
actions of the employees in failing to carry 
out the terms of a collective agreement, on 
the contrary, experience has shown us that 
people who honour their undertakings invari- 
ably and in the long run benefit thereby. 

The appeal is dismissed on all points save 
and excepting the one referred to in the imme- 
diately preceding two paragraphs, and on that 
point the appeal is allowed. There will be a 
Finding and Direction accordingly. 


June 28, 1946. 


Re: Beattie Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile Limited, Toronto 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario, the Company appeals from 
a decision of that Board, dated March 2, 
1946, which dismissed the Company’s applica- 
tion for permission to increase the wage rate 
of its shop foreman. 


The evidence before us shows that the 
Company’s business is rapidly expanding, and 
in consequence the earnings of its mechanics 
have risen to the point where many of those 
mechanics receive more money than does the 
shop foreman. 


The Regional Board compared the wage 
rate paid by the Company to its shop 
foreman with the wage rates paid by other 
comparable employers in Toronto to their 
respective foremen andi found that the rates 
for the Company’s shop foreman were not 
low. If we limited comparisons to wage 


rates, we would have to confirm the Regional 
Board’s decision. However, there is evidence 
to show that the duties and responsibilities 
of the Company’s shop foremen are much 
greater than those of the foreman whose 
rates were used for purposes of comparison. 
The employee concerned in this case main- 
tains direct supervision over the mechanics, 
and paint shop and body repair departments. 
The other comparable employers have fore- 
men for each of their respective departments. 

After giving careful consideration to this 
case, we have come to the conclusion that 
an adjustment in wage rates for the shop 
foreman is justified though not to the extent. 
requested. 

We allow the appeal. Our Finding and 
Direction to be issued in pursuance of this 
decision will set forth the extent to which 
the employer may adjust the wage rates of 
its shop foreman. June 28, 1946. 
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Re: Canadian International Paper Company, Montreal 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario for permission to 
increase the top rates in the ranges of rates 
in the Company’s “Standard Salary Schedule 
for Employees not above the rank of Fore- 
man”. The Regional Board dismissed the 
application. While the application concerned 
a large number of classifications, the appeal 
before us is confined to the effect of the 
Regional Board’s decision concerning the top 
rates in the ranges of rates for the following 
classifications namely: Laboratory Assistant 
(male), Laboratory Assistant (female), 
Librarian, Secretary, Secretary to Executive, 
Shipping Room Clerk, Sulphite Foreman and 
Switch Board Operator. 

The Company, either directly or through 
subsidiary and affiliated Companies, operates 
newsprint mills in New Brunswick and 
Quebec, bleach sulphite pulp mills in Quebec 
and Ontario and board mills in Quebec. The 
Company also maintains and operates an 
industrial research laboratory at Hawkes- 
bury, Ontario. This case concerns employees 
in the laboratory. 

The Company states that its policy has 
been, and is, to pay the same rates for the 
same duties and responsibilities 'throughout all 
operations, regardless of whether the opera- 
tions are located in New Brunswick, Quebec 
or Ontario. It has been, and is, Company 
policy to apply to all employees, adjust- 
ments equivalent to those which have been 
applied to any substantial group of employees. 
It was shown that even before wage control, 
any overall adjustment in the case of hourly 
paid employees was generally accompanied 
by a comparable adjustment for salaried 


employees. It was stated’ before us that the 
said policy was, to a substantial degree, 
modified in deference to the National policy 
of price control through wage stabilization. 
The result has been that the wage rates for 
hourly rated employees have been increased 
considerably more than have the wages of 
salary scheduled employees. 

The Company accordingly, and in keeping 
with its policy, applied to the Regional War 
Labour Boards for Quebec, New Brunswick 
and Ontario, for permission to adjust the 
wage rates for its salaried employees. The 
Quebec and New Brunswick Boards approved 
the applications. The Ontario Board dis- 
missed the application before it. 

In effect what the Company wants to do is 
to restore, in part at least, the differentials 
previously existing between the hourly paid 
and salaried groups. Section 21 of Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1943, vests authority 
in the National Board to authorize or direct 
an employer to increase single rates or rates 
within ranges for occupational classifications, 
in order to maintain differentials. There are 
certain conditions laid down in Section 21 
which are intended as guides for Boards in 
dealing with such cases. One of the condi- 
tions is that the proposed increases designed 
to restore differentials can be justified under 
Section 20 of the Order. 

We find that the conditions prescribed by 
Section 20, as that Section stood on the date 
of the Regional Board’s decision, are met and 
satisfied by the Company. Accordingly, we 
allow the appeal. A Finding and Direction 
will issue to give effect to this decision. 


June 29, 1946. 


Re: Corbin Lock Company Limited, and Belleville-Sargent and Co. Ltd., 
and United Automobile Workers of America (C.I.O.) 


Reasons for Decision 


On May 7, 1946, the National Board issued 
Interim Reasons for Decision in these appeals. 
The Board suggested that the parties negotiate 
on the issues involved. For that purpose the 
Board adjourned the appeals until June 18, 
1946. 

Belleville-Sargent and Company, Limited, 
and the Local C.1I.0. Committee negotiated 
and have agreed on wage rates for female 
employees, apprentices over 19 years of age, 
boys under 19 years of age, and labourers. 


The agreement has been reduced to writing 


and we have copies of same. The proposed 

rates are reasonable and we approve them. 
We have been advised that the Local Com- 

mittee representing the employees of Corbin 


Lock Company, Limited, was not available for 
discussions with the Company, hence we have 
no agreement, from the parties, to consider. 
It is our view, however, that it would be proper 
in the circumstances to adopt for Corbin Lock 
employees in the above named groups and 
classifications, the. same starting rates and 
automatic increases as have been approved 
for Belleville-Sargent employees in the same 
groups and classifications, respectively. 


The appeal is allowed. The Cross Appeal 
is dismissed. This Board’s Findings and 
Directions will set forth the hourly rates to be 
paid to the said employees by their respective 
employers. 

July 2, 1946. 
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Re: Winnipeg Free Press Company Limited, and Winnipeg Tribune Company 
Limited, and Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union, Local 59, Winnipeg 
Newspapers Pressmen’s Union, Local 35 


Reasons for Decision 


In December, 1945, the Companies and the 
Unions negotiated on wage rates for Stereo- 


typers, Electrotypers and Pressmen employed. 


by the Company. The negotiations resulted in 
an agreement in which it was provided that 
the wage rates for employees in the said occu- 
pational classifications be $1.084. per hour for 
day work and $1.24 for night work. 


The Companies and the Unions joined in 


asking the Regional War Labour Board for, 


Manitoba to approve the rates. The Regional 
Board, by its decision of January 23, 1946, 
approved $1.02 per hour for day rates and 
$1.24 for night rates. Upon the request of the 
parties, another hearing was held and after 
further consideration, the Regional Board in- 
creased the rates to $1.05 and $1.19. The 
later decision is dated April 24, 1946, and was 
apparently made in pursuance of the second 
part of Section 20 (1) (a) of Wartime Wages 
Control Order 1943, as amended by P.C. 348, 
because the authorization was issued upon the 
condition and understanding that there would 
be no increases in the prices of the services 
rendered by the Companies, as a result of the 
increases in wage rates. 


With leave of the Regional Board, the 
Unions appealed from the decision of April 24. 
The Companies, by letter dated June 5, 1946, 
addressed to us, had the following to say 
about the appeal: “The publishers feel that 
the rate of $1.084 per hour for day work and 
$1.24 for night work, as arrived at as a result 
of negotiations, is a fair and equitable rate 
and we, therefore, respectfully request that 
you give authorization to pay the rates agreed 
upon between those two crafts.” 


It has been reported to us that the Regional. 
Board’s dominant reason for fixing $1.05 as the 
day rate was that it “would maintain the 
10 cents newspaper premium over the job 
printing rate of 95 cents set in several job 
printing applications concurrently before the 
Board.” The appellants attack the basis for 
the aforesaid reason, on two grounds. Firstly, 
they say that 95 cents is not the rate fixed 
and paid in job printing establishments. In 
support of that statement, they show that the 
actual rates paid to Electrotypers and Stereo- 
typers in the two job plants in Winnipeg 
where men of that craft are employed, are in 
excess of 95 cents. Indeed it would appear 
that ranges of rates are in effect for the classi- 
fication in the two plants. Seccndly, the 


appellants say that the Manitoba Board’s 
decision of recent date, affecting “Union Label 
Shops” and their printers, pressmen and book- 
binders, call for a rate of 97 cents for a 
44-hour week with step increases to $1 
coincident with a gradual reduction to 40 hours 
in the work week. Moreover, it was argued 
that it was not the established practice in the 
industry, as a whole, to limit the differential 
to 10 cents. Numerous instances were cited 
in support of the argument. 


Fortunately, it is not necessary to decide 
this appeal on the points raised in the last 
above paragraph. In our opinion, there is a 
much more important point to consider. It 
appears that the Unions are obliged to supply 
the Companies with skilled craftsmen as and 
when required, an obligation undertaken by 
the Unions wherever they are recognized as 
bargaining representatives. To carry out this 
obligation, craftsmen are moved from city to 
city as circumstances may require. One may 
readily understand the reluctance of an indi- 
vidual in accepting a job in any city at a rate 
lower than that which he may receive in 
another city. The evidence before us shows 
that such reluctance might well apply in a 
case where a Stereotyper or Pressman would 
be asked to take a job with the appellant 
companies. 

The recognized “regular work week” for the 
employees on day work comprises 40 hours, 
and on night work 374 hours. Notwithstanding 
the foregoing, the actual work week for those 
employees comprises a greater number of hours 
on each shift. A shortage of craftsmen makes 
this necessary. It is a matter of record that 
there will be no request for further wage in- 
creases when the actual work week of 40 hours 
is restored. ; 


We find that there are no occupational 
classifications in Winnipeg which may be 
regarded as being the same as or similar to 
those concerned in this appeal (see definition 
“occupational classifications” in 13 (1) (h) of 
Wartime Wages Control Order 1943). We 
further find that the wage rates for the Com- 
panies’ said occupational classifications are low 
in comparison with the same occupational 
classifications in other localities, which locah- 
ties, in our opinion, are comparable wth 
Winnipeg. 

The appeal is allowed and the rates re- 
quested are approved. Finding and Direction 


accordingly. at ite 
uly 4, : 
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Re: Noubar Courian vs Hall-Wheler Engineering Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by Noubar Courian from 
a decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario dated March 28, 1946. In that 
decision the Regional Board declared Courian 
to be above the rank of foreman and subject 
to Wartime Salaries Order, P.C. 1549, for the 
period during which he was employed by Hall- 
Wheler Engineering Limited. 

The Company was incorporated in May, 
1942. Mr. Courian became a Director at the 
first meeting of the shareholders and the 
“Business Manager” of the Company at the 
first meeting of Directors. He resigned from 
the Board of Directors in November, 1942, but 
continued to hold office as “Business Manager” 
until April 4, 1944, when his relationship with 
the Company was terminated. 

Courian’s appointment as Business Manager 
was confirmed by an agreement in writing 
dated June 18, 1942. In that agreement his 
rate of salary is mentioned. It is a rate con- 
siderably in excess of $250.00 per month. The 
agreement further provided that he was to be 
paid travelling and other expenses connected 
with his work. On the same date, June 18, 
the parties entered into a further agreement 
which no doubt was intended to modify or 
vary the first agreement to the extent that 
Courian’s remuneration was to be computed 
by applying certain percentage rates to the 
value of the work brought in by him to the 
Company. Notwithstanding the second agree- 
ment and for his full period of employment, 
Courlan was paid at the monthly rate men- 
tioned in the first agreement. 

Counsel for the appellant took the position 
that the money received by Courian was a 
“salesman’s commission” and therefore could 
not be deemed a “salary” within the meaning 
of 1 (c) of Wartime Salaries Order P.C. 1549. 
In this connection it must be remembered 
that we are called upon to determine Mr. 
Courian’s status, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of Wartime Wages Control Order. In 
that Order the word “wages” is defined as 
including “wages, salary, commissions, gratui- 
CESS a Le | ”. Therefore we must hold that 
even if Courian’s remuneration was calculated 
on the basis of commissions it is nevertheless 


to be regarded as “wages”. 

Courian’s wages were in excess of $250.00 
per month. That being so it follows that 
before a War Labour Board may assume 
jurisdiction, the appellant must show clearly 
that his duties and responsibilities and his 
relationship to other employees were not such 
as to place him above the rank of foreman 
or comparable rank. 


If Mr. Courian’s sole duty had been that 
of taking orders for work, the appellant no 
doubt would have succeeded in persuading the 
Regional Board to assume jurisdiction. If the 
Board had done so we feel sure that it would 
also have done something about the failure 
of the Company to obtain at the proper time, 
approval of the rate paid. However, the oc- 
cupational title of “Business Manager” was 
sufficiently impressive to cause the Board to 
enquire into Mr. Courian’s duties. The state- 
ment of duties shows that the appellant 
assumed responsibilities much greater than 
those normally assumed by one of the rank 
of foreman or comparable rank. Moreover 
it must not be forgotten that Mr. Courian 
was, for a time, a Director of the Company. 

We are fully aware of the difference beween 
the definitions of “wages” as found in War- 
time Wages Control Order, and of “salary” 
as contained in Wartime Salaries Order. In 
the former “wages” include commissions, in 
the latter “salary” may not include “sales- 
man’s commissions”. As above stated, how- 
ever, our view is that Mr. Courian’s duties 
went considerably beyond those of a salesman. 

We find that Noubar Courian was at all 
times material to this case, above the rank of 
foreman or comparable rank, and that he 
was not subject to the Orders in Council 
administered by the National War Labour 
Board. It will be for the Salaries Controller 
to decide whether, in his opinion, Mr. Courian 
can be held to be subject to Wartime Salaries 
Order P.C. 1549. 

The Regional Board’s Finding and Direction 
will be varied by deleting therefrom the words 
“and subject to the Wartime Salaries Order 
P.C. 1549, as amended”. Otherwise the Ap- 
peal is dismissed. 

July 10, 1946. 


7 


Re: Canadian Laco Lamps, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Reasons for Decision 


On the 25th of April, 1946, the Regional 
War Labour Board for British Columbia 
directed the Company to pay its employees 
in British Columbia in the occupational 
classification of Stenographer-Secretary, within 


the range of from $95 to $135 per month. 
The direction has effect from March 8, 1946. 
By letter dated April 25, 1946, the Regional 
Board directed the Company to pay two of its 
said employees certain amounts of money 
which the Regional Board declared to be 
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arrears in wages. With leave of the Regional 
Board, the Company appeals from the last 
mentioned direction. 

It appears that prior to November 15, 1941, 
the employer had, for the said occupational 
classification, a nange of rates from $75 to $90 
per month. In October, 19438, the Company 
applied to the Regional Board for permission 
to increase the wage rate ‘to $100 per month, 
and on October 22, 1948, the Regional Board! 
directed the employer to pay a rate of $100 
per month for the incumbent in the occupa- 
‘tional classification of Secretary. On the 15th 
of February, 1944, the Company incorporated 
the cost-of-living bonus—$18.40—with the 
cirected wage rate, making the salary of the 
_ Secretary $118.40 per month. 


Between December of 1943 and March 
15, 1946, changes took place in personnel 
in the occupational classification. Rates 


lower than that directed as aforesaid were 
paid to the succeeding incumbents. The 
difference between the rates actually paid and 
the directed rate was computed by the 
Regional Board, and the amounts so com- 
puted were directed to be paid. 

If the Regional Board, in its decision of 
October 22, 1943, had authorized the Company 
to increase the rates as therein provided, the 


Company would have been entitled to claim » 
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that a range of rates existed. In this case, 
however, the Board directed the $100. rate. 
In our view, this direction precluded the 
Company from having a range of rates for 
the classification in question. 

Section 19 of Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943, reads as follows: “No employer 
shall pay wages to an employee, or employ an 
employee on terms which are in contraven- 
tion of or otherwise than in compliance with 
any direction or Order made by the National 
Board uncer ‘this Order given or made to or im 
respect of, such employer”. 

Penalties are provided in the said Order for 
any violation committed under the Order. 
They are penalties which might be imposed 
by the Courts. A War Labour Board has no 
authority to direct an employer in any case 
to pay a sum certain which the Board pur- 
ports to find owing to an employee. In 
other words, the Board can neither usurp 
the functions of a Court, nor set itself up 
as a collection agency. We hold that the 
Regional Board was without the necessary 
power to direct the Company to pay the 
alleged arrears of wages. Accordingly, we 
allow the appeal and order that the Regional 
Board’s letter of April 25, 1946, shall not 
have effect. 

July 15, 1946. 


Re: Victoriaville Specialties Company Limited, and Syndicat Catholique 
National des Travailleurs du Meuble de Victoriaville Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, 
on behalf of the Company, and the Syndicat, 
on November 2, 1945, entered into a collective 
labour agreement in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Collective Agreement Act 4 
Geo. VI, Chap. 38, as amended. In that 
agreement, the following Article is contained: 


7. The average minimum wage rate will not 
be lower than Forty-seven (47) cents per 
hour. In determining the average, the total 
wages earned, less overtime, will be divided 
by the total normal hours of work, and that 
part of each Employee’s wages which exceeds 
Sixty-five (65) cents per hour will not be 
considered. 

Under no circumstances will the minimum 
hourly rate be lower than Twenty-five (25) 
cents per hour. This minimum hourly rate 
will also apply as a guaranteed rate in the 
case of piece workers. 

It is agreed that the Employer will sign, 
together with the representatives of the 
Syndicat, a joint application to the Regional 
War Labour Board for its approval of the 
wage rates mentioned above, with recom- 
mendation that these rates become retroactive 
to July 30, 1945. 


The parties applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Quebec for approval of 


the collective agreement. The Regional 
Board, by its decision of December 11, 1945, 
directed the Company~to give effect to the 
terms of the agreement. 

A dispute arose between management and 
the Syndicat, concerning the method to be 


followed in adjusting wage rates so as to 


bring the overall average up to 47 cents an 
hour. Management maintained that it was 
within its province to make adjustments as - 
it saw fit. The Syndicat, on the other hand, 
insisted that the average should be estab- 
listhed by a general increase in the wage 
rates of all employees. 

The Syndicat asked the Regional Board to 
settle the dispute. The Regional Board, on 
February 15, 1946, decided that the Company 
should, firstly, increase the wage rates of each 
employee by three cents an hour, and secondly, 
and upon agreement with the Syndicat, make 
such further and other adjustments in wage 
rates as would establish and maintain the 
said average rates. 

Upon receipt of the February decision, 
the Company complained to the Regional 
Board that it had not been given an oppor- 
tunity to make representations to the Board 
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concerning the matter in dispute. The Com- 
pany asked leave to make those representa- 
tions upon an application for reconsideration. 
In the alternative, it asked leave to appeal. 
Leave to appeal was granted. 

The collective labour agreement in this case, 
as in all others affecting the Furniture Industry 
in Quebec, deals with minimum wage rates and 
average minimum wage rates. Maximum rates 
are not metioned in the agreement. It was 
not sufficient according to the provisions of 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1948, for the 
Regional Board simply to approve the said 
agreement. That, as above stated, is precisely 
what the Regional Board did in and by its 
December Decision. The February Decision is 
more in keeping with the provisions of the 
Order because it directed specific increases in 
wage rates. 

It has been indicated to us that the Regional 
Board did not have before it, at any time 
material to the case, any evidence as to the 
rates being paid the several occupational 
classifications in the Company’s employ. With 
much respect we are of the opinion that such 
evidence should be obtained before any specific 
wage increases are directed in any case such 
as this. 
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The February Decision affects only those 
employees whose rates are within the limits 
mentioned in the above-quoted Article. To 
apply the 3 cents increase to the employees re- 
ceiving wages at rates of 63, 64 and 65 cents an 
hour would move those employees out of the 
wage group used in calculating the “average 
minimum wage” as provided in the collective 
agreement. The Company, in such case, 
would of necessity have to readjust the rates of 
the employees remaining within that wage 
group so as to establish the minimum average. 
We are satisfied that the Regional Board did 
not contemplate such a situation when it 
directed the general increase. 

We have decided that this case should be 
returned to the Regional Board. We ask the 
Regional Board to make a careful analysis 
of the existing rates for the several occupa- 
tional classifications concerned, and having 
made the analysis, to direct such specific wage 
increases as they consider proper having regard 
to the provisions of Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943, and the terms of the collective 
labour agreement. 

The appeal is allowed. Finding and Direc- 


tion accordingly. 
July 19, 1946. 


Re: Imperial Optical Company and United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, Local 514 


Supplementary Reasons for Decision 


The National War Labour Board on March 
6, 1946, issued its Reasons for Decision on the 
appeal by the Company from a Finding and 
Direction of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario, dated November 26, 1945. As is 
the practice, the National Board issued its 
Finding and Direction which gave formal 
effect to its decision. In the Schedule at- 
tached to the Finding and Direction, ranges of 
rates are set forth for the several occupational 
classifications of employees in the Company’s 
plant in Toronto. Automatic wage increases 
based on length of service are also provided 
for some occupational classifications. Incident- 
ally, the ranges of rates so set forth are 
higher than the ranges previously in effect for 
most of the classifications. 

Sometime after the decision was issued, the 
Union complained that the Company had 
failed to implement the Board’s directions. 
Upon receipt of the complaint, we decided to 
ask the Company and the Union to appear 
before us to. discuss the matters in dispute. 
We have heard Counsel:for the Company and 
representatives of the Union. 


It is contended by the Union that because 
there was an upward adjustment in rate ranges, 


the Company should have increased the wages 
of each and every employee regardless of 
whether the employee’s rate is within the newly 
established range of rates for his occupational 
classification. We say that it was not intended 
that the said decision should have that effect. 
The decision required the Company to in- 
crease those wage rates of every employee 
whose rate was less than the low of the 
newly established range for his classification. 
The decision further required the Company to 
increase rates in several classifications for those 
employees who had served the Company for 
certain named periods. From that point on 
however, and in respect of those employees 
in any occupational classification whose rates 
are found to be within the new range of 
rates for that classification, Section 25 (1) 
(a) of Wartime Wages Control Order 1948, 
shall apply. 

The evidence submitted to us shows that the 
Company has made many adjustments in rates 
within the new ranges. The Union repre- 
sentatives did not indicate to us that they 
knew that those adjustments had taken place. 
However, they now have full knowledge of 
those adjustments and they also heard a 
representative of the Company say that a 
review of rates of other employees is under 
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way. This much has been gained by this 
further hearing. It is not out of place, how- 
ever, for us to remark that all such knowledge 
could or should have been obtained through 
direct inquiry from officers of the Company. 


The second point in the current dispute con- 
cerns the Company’s piece rate systems and 
their relationship to the rate ranges estab- 
lished by the Board. Those systems were not 
issues in the appeal. Nevertheless, at the 
first hearing, reference was made to them. 
It was then indicated that for a number of 
operations there was a system whereby em- 
ployees received a guaranteed rate and in 
addition, had the opportunity to increase their 
earnings under production incentive bonuses. 
At the recent hearing, however—and then only 
for the first time—it was revealed that the 
Company has in effect, a form of piece work 
for the operations in question. This piece 
work structure does not, in our opinion, meet 
with the usual standards inherent in accepted 
piece work plans. In a large number of the 
operations, limitations are placed upon the pro- 
ductivity of the employees engaged on those 
operations. It is said that such limitations 
are occasioned by bottlenecks in production, 
and through faults in the assembly line 
system. 


Re: Workers’ Association of Little 
Federation of Labour) and Little 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Associa- 
tion for a direction to the Company to in- 
crease wage rates of all occupational classi- 
fications covered by collective agreement by 
thirty (30%) per cent. 

The Company is engaged in the mining of 
gold in the vicinity of Geraldton, Ontario, 
and examination of the wage rates currently 
paid to its occupational classifications as 
compared with wage rates paid to workers 
in substantially similar employment in the 
service of other gold mining companies in the 
area discloses variations in the wage rates 
as paid occupational classifications under the 
same job titles by the respective companies. 
To certain of the occupational classifications 
Little Long Lac Gold Mines pays higher 
wage rates than any other mine in the 
field. In other cases wage rates are equal 
to those paid by other mines and in certain 
cases the wage rate is lower. 

No evidence was presented to this Board 
at the hearing of the case that this particular 
Company or any other gold mining company 
similarly situated could support any general 
adjustment in wage scales on the basis sug- 
gested by the application or for that matter, 
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It would seem that employees on piece 
work do not stand to benefit from this 
Board’s decision, except to the extent that their 
guaranteed rates have been increased. In 
our view, the piece rates should be adjusted in 
order that they will reflect, in some measure 
at least, the changes which have taken place 
in the rates schedule of the Company. 

We are aware of the care which must be 
taken in adjusting the piece work rates. We 
believe that the Company and the Union can 
make reasonably satisfactory adjustments in 
those rates if they approach the problem in 
good faith. We direct them to proceed to 
negotiate thereon. Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Toronto, will be available 
to assist the parties in making such adjust- 
ments. 

The negotiations should be completed within 
thirty days from the date of this decision. 
The results of those negotiations should be 
submitted promptly to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario for approval. In 
view of the fact that it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to make the revised plece work 
rates retroactive to October, 1945 (the effective 
date of the previous decision), they should 
become effective as of the date of approval 
by the Regional Board. July 18, 1946. 


Long Lac Gold Mines (Canadian 
Long Lac Gold Mines Limited 


any overall general increase in wage rates in 
any lesser amount under prevailing condi- 
tions. In these circumstances, the Board 
cannot find that it would be just and reason- 
able or consistent with the intent of the 
Wage Control Order to direct the Company 
to grant any general increase in wage rates 
to its occupational classifications covered by 
the application. 

The Board is aware that variations in the 
wage rates paid particular occupational clas- 
sifications as between one mine and another 
may be justified on the ground of variations 
in conditions of employment and the nature 
of the service required and we, therefore, 
do not feel that we should direct the Com- 
pany to pay the same wage rate as may 
be paid under the same occupational classi- 
fication title by any one of the other mines 
in the field in all cases. However, we do 
feel that minor adjustments in wage rates 
in the order indicated hereunder would be 
just and reasonable in the terms of the Wage 
Control Order for the occupational classifica- 
tions listed :— 

1. an increase of five (5c) cents per hour 

in the wage rate of the occupational 
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classifications of Blacksmith, Blacksmith 
Helper, Pipefitter, Carpenter, General 


Labour, Dryman, Lampman, Roasterman, 
Machineman Helper, Trammer, Timber- 
man Helper. 
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2. an increase of ten (10c) cents per hour 
in the wage rate of the occupational 
classifications of Truck Driver and First 
Aid Attendant. 


There will be 
accordingly. 


and Direction 
July 18, 1946. 


Finding 


Re: Fraser-Brace Engineering Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and appeal by the Company from a Finding 
and Direction of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Nova Scotia, dated May 6, 1946. 
In that Finding and Direction the Regional 
Board approved rates requested by the Com- 
pany for several occupational classifications 
of employees employed in constructing a salt 
plant at or near Amherst, N.S. In the case 
of three occupational classifications, however, 
the Regional Board declined to approve the 
rates requested, but instead, approved lesser 
amounts in each case. ‘Those occupational 
classifications are: Carpenter Foreman, Gen- 
eral Labour Foreman and Foreman of Steam 
Shovel. The Company now requests us to 
approve the rates proposed by it for the three 
classifications. 

The incumbents in the three occupational 
classifications were previously employed by 
the Company on a certain project in 
Ontario. The Ontario Regional Board ap- 
proved certain rates for the said classifications 
for the duration of that project. The rates 
now proposed are the same as those which 
the Ontario Board approved and are con- 
siderably higher than those authorized by 
the Nova Scotia Board. 

We are unable to accept the Company’s 
argument that the rates of the employees, 
whilst engaged in Nova Scotia, should be the 
same as those authorized by the Ontario 
Board for the same classifications. The fact 
that the employees are the same is im- 
material. Under Wartime Wages Control 
Order 1943, Boards deal with occupational 
classifications, and not individuals. More- 
over, we are aware of the circumstances lead- 


ing to the fixing of the rates for the Ontario. 
project. There is no doubt but that the 
special circumstances in that case had effect 
upon the minds of the members of the Ontario 
Board when the rates were considered and 
approved. 

Assuming that the employees in the first 
two named occupational classifications are 
of the rank of foreman, it is our view that 
the rates approved for them by the Nova 
Scotia Board provide ample differentials over 
the rates authorized for the employees being 
supervised. If the standard work week in 
this case is one of forty-eight hours, then 
the Carpenter Foreman enjoys a differential of 
55 cents an hour over Journeymen Carpenters, 
and the General Labour Foreman, a still 
greater differential over the labourers. 


The employee in the occupational classifica- 
tion of “Foreman of Steam Shovel” operates 
a shovel, but exercises supervision over other 
operators. The Regional Board’s Finding 
and Direction did not provide any differential 
in this case; in fact, we are unable to find 
this classification mentioned in the Regional 
Board’s Decision. We authorize the estab- 
lishment of this occupational classification 
and a rate of $1.30 per hour may be paid to 
the incumbent. 


We allow the application for leave to appeal, 
but we confirm the Regional Board’s Decision 
as to the Carpenter Foreman and General 
Labour Foreman. The Company is authorized 
to establish the occupational classification 
of Foreman of Steam Shovel and to pay the 
incumbent in that classification at the rate 
of $1.30 per hour. Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 

July 22, 1946. 


Re: Nufashioned Narrow Fabric Company of Canada Limited 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario, the Company appeals from 
a Decision of that Board, dated May 2, 1946. 
The Regional Board rejected the Company’s 
application for permission to pay its em- 
ployees a bonus based upon the maintenance 
of a certain percentage efficiency in the 
general operations in the ‘Company’s plant at 
St. Catharines, Ontario. 


The Regional Board held that the proposed 
bonus is in the nature of a voluntary bonus 
and, therefore, could not be approved under 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943. The 
Company’s representations before the 
Regional Board did not adequately describe 
the plan which the Company wished to put 
into effect. In the circumstances, the Regional 
Board could not have rendered any decision 
other than the one it made. With mucb 
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respect, however, it is our view that the plan 
is not one involving a voluntary bonus. 

The Company, as its name would indicate, 
is engaged in the manufacture of narrow 
fabrics such as lace, ric-rac braid, braid trim- 
ming, tubular elastic, soutache braid and such- 
like. The machines used to produce those 
products are automatic. The attendants, called 
braiders and winders, are paid on a piece-work 
basis, but are guaranteed certain rates. All 
other employees are paid time rates. 

The efficiency of the machines depends, to 
a great extent, upon the care taken in main- 
taining them. This is the responsibility of 
fixers and other mechanics. Of equal im- 
portance are those employees who keep avail- 
able, at all times, the material used in the 
manufacture of the products. Team work is 
essential to overall plant efficiency. 

To induce the employees to exercise the 
greatest degree of co-operation, the Company 
proposes to establish a plant-wide incentive 
bonus plan. The plan calls for the payment 
to all employees of amounts equal to 5 per 
cent of their wage rates when efficiency in 
production is maintained at 85 per cent, and 
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an additional 1 per cent for each 1 per cent 
increase in efficiency over 85 per cent. It is 
proposed that the bonus shall be paid 
quarterly. Certain other factors concerning 
waste will be taken into account in those 
calculations. 


We have examined the production figures of 
the Company for the periods July 1, 1945, to 
December 31, 1945, and January 1, 1946, to 
June 30, 1946. Those figures show that a 
material improvement in production costs has 
taken place during the latter part of the second 
period. This fact takes on added significance 
when it is realized that the Company proposes 
to have the plan made effective commencing 
April 1, 1946. 

We are satisfied that the plan is reasonable 
and is one which can be approved under the 
Order. It will benefit both employees and 
employer. 

We allow the appeal and authorize the Com- 
pany to put the aforesaid plan into effect 
commencing April 1, 1946. Finding and Direc- 
tion accordingly. 


July 23, 1946. 


Re: McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, and Plant Council of the 
Toronto Refinery of McColl-Frontenac Company, Limited 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal by the Company and the 
Council from a decision of the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario, dated April 6, 1946. 
In that decision the Regional Board refused 
to authorize the Company to increase the 
wage rates of its employees at its Toronto 
Refinery, coincident with the reduction in the 
regular work week of those employees from 
48 hours to 42 hours. 

The grounds taken by the Appellant in sup- 
port of the application and appeal are: 

(a) that the current wage rates for the 
occupational classifications concerned in 
this case are “low in comparison with 
the rates in effect for the same or 
similar occupational classifications in 
the same or comparable localities” and, 
therefore, the Regional Board erred in 
that it failed “to make provision for 
orderly rectification” of such wage rates; 

(b) that the Regional Board erred in prin- 
ciple in ignoring precedents established 
in cases concerning other oil refining 
companies. 


We find that the current wage rates of the 
employees concerned are “low” in comparison 
with rates paid by other oil refining companies 
at their plants located in areas which, in our 
opinion, are comparable. We also find that 
the Company has given its undertaking that 
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the increased cost for labour arising out of 
upward adjustment in wage rates, as now 
proposed, will not make it necessary for the 
Company to increase the price of its products. 
Both facts bring the case within Section 20 of 
Wartime Wages Control Order 1943, as 
amended by P.C. 348. The question still to 
be determined is, to what “extent” would it 
be reasonable to vary the existing rates. 

In our view it would not be reasonable in 
the circumstances to approve the ranges of 
rates requested in this case. One reason for 
that view is to be found in the fact that there 
is considerable overlapping in the ranges 
affecting grades of certain occupational classifi- 
We do not favour such practice. 
Another and more important reason is that 
the proposed ranges, if approved and put into 
effect, would have a disturbing effect in the 
oul refining industry generally. 

We propose to authorize a new maximum 
for each range. To permit this being done, 
we allow the application for leave to appeal 
and we allow the appeal in part. This Board’s 
Finding and Direction will indicate the extent 
to which the previous maxima of ranges may 
be varied by the Company. 

The Company should revise its schedule of 
ranges in keeping with the newly authorized 
maximum, so as to eliminate the overlapping 
above referred to. Such revision should be 
reported to this Board for approval. 

July 26, 1946. 
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Re: International Business Machines Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal which concerns a Decision 
of the Regional War Labour Board for 
Ontario, dated February 21, 1946. The Com- 
pany had asked the Regional Board to 
approve a general increase in, wage rates for 
the classifications concerned. The Regional 
Board approved the increases requested for 
some occupational classifications, but denied 
the requests made in respect of other classifi- 
cations. 

Prior to November, 1939, the Company’s 
regular work week was one of 4243 hours. At 
the commencement of the war, the work week 
was increased to 55 hours, and there it re- 
mained until January, 1944, when it was 
reduced to 50 hours. In January, 1944, the 
wage rates of the employees were increased 
by amounts equal to 10 per cent of their 
previous rates. Outside of this adjustment the 
only addition to the 1939 rates of these em- 
ployees came about through incorporating 
therewith the cost-of-living bonus. 

The Company wishes to revert to its original 
regular work week of 424 hours, but says that 
it is not practical to do so under the Regional 
Boards’ Decision. That decision adjusted the 
rates of only 55 per cent of the employees con- 


cerned, and in the opinion of management 
would be unfair to the remaining 45 per cent 
to revert to the Company’s original work 
week. 

We have examined the schedule of wage 
rates in effect prior to the Regional Board’s 
Decision under appeal. Some indication of 
the level of those rates may be obtained when 
it is known that the weighted average thereof 
is 854 cents an hour. While that figure may 
be regarded as being above the average, it 
must be realized that most of the employees 
concerned are engaged in operations requiring 
much experience and a high degree of skill. 

To approve the Company’s request in this 
case, however, would enable the Company to 
establish a schedule of wage rates which would, 
undoubtedly, have a disturbing effect upon 
the rates paid in other establishments in the 
Toronto area. 

Having regard to all the circumstances in 
this case, we have come to the conclusion that 
it would be just and reasonable to authorize 
the Company to increase its ranges of rates 
by 15 cents an hour. We allow the appeal 
and revoke the Decision of the Regional War 


. Labour Board. There will be a Finding and 


Direction accordingly. July 26, 1946 
uly ’ . 


Re: Canada Creosoting Company, Limited: and Creosote Workers, 
Federal Union No. 57 


Reasons for Decision 


On application by the Union, the Regional 
War Labour Board for Alberta directed the 
Company to increase the piece work rates for 
handling certain classes and sizes of ties at 
the Company’s North Edmonton Plant. With 
leave of the Regional Board the Company 
appeals from that direction. 


We have carefully studied the submissions 
of the Company and of the Union, and have 
concluded that the argument submitted by 
the Company does not indicate that the 
Regional Board erred in principle or in 
appreciation of the facts. In the circumstance 
we must dismiss the appeal. 


July 27, 1946. 


Re: Powers Color Research Limited 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from 
a Decision of tlie Regional War Labour Board 
for Quebec, dated May 7, 1946. In and by 
that Decision, the Regional Board authorized 
the Company to establish thirteen occupa- 
tional classifications and to pay therefor cer- 
tain single rates and ranges of rates. The 
rates and ranges authorized are lower than 
those requested. The Regional Board granted 
leave to appeal. — 

We have examined the material upon which 
the Regional Board based its Decision, and we 
are compelled to say that on the material 
available, the Regional Board’s Decision was 
sound. On appeal, the Company asked for 


and was accorded a hearing. Much of the 
evidence submitted to us at the hearing had 
not been presented to the Regional Board. 
In our view, the Company should have 
presented the new evidence to the Regional 
Board on an application for reconsideration. 
However, in view of the fact that the Com- 
pany incurred considerable expense in bringing 
from its United States’ and Canadian labor- 
atories a number of witnesses who gave evi- 
dence before us, we concluded that the best 
interest of all concerned would be served by 
our assuming jurisdiction. 


The Company was incorporated on Novem- 
ber 20, 1945, and has its Head Office at St. 
Lambert, P.Q. It is engaged in research on 
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new processes in colour reproduction. It 
does not sell goods or services. 

The success in developing the new processes 
depends in large measure upon the perfecting 
of three pieces of equipment. Those pieces 
of equipment are called the Integral Mashing 
Camera, the Positive Camera and the Colour 
Halftone Film Strip Camera. To succeed in 
such development, the Company must employ 
craftsmen who have had long experience in 
the graphic arts and have acquired a high 
degree of skill in those arts. These crafts- 
men must also have initiative. They must be 
capable of analyzing the results of their ex- 
periments and of collaborating with others in 
a study of suggested improvements in the 
said equipment. In the Company’s St. Lam- 
bert laboratory, there will be used certain 
secret processes and formulae which have 
been developed by Powers Laboratories in 
the United States. The Company relies on 
these employees to guard those secrets. 

A collective agreement made between the 
Company and International Photo Engravers’ 
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Union, Local 96, records that the proposed 
ranges of rates were predicated upon the 
extraordinary demands upon the skill, initiative 
and integrity of the men required to perform 
the necessary research work. 

In our opinion, the evidence submitted to 
us shows that the employees concerned, other 
than apprentices and the secretary, are en- 
titled to higher rates than those authorized 
by the Regional Board. While we are unable 
to find that it would be just and reasonable 
to approve the ranges of rates proposed by 
the Company, we do find it appropriate in 
the circumstances to approve the rates which 
the Company reports as being paid. Such 
approval is granted upon the condition and 
understanding that the Company’s opera- 
tions are, and will continue to be, limited 
to research in colour reproduction. 

The appeal is allowed and there will be a 
Finding and Direction accordingly. 


August 1, 1946. 


Re: Nesbitt, Thomson and Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario for permission to 
adjust ranges of rates for its employees in 
Ontario. The Regional Board, by its Decision 
dated June 19, 1946, dismissed the applica- 
tion. With leave of the Regional Board, the 
Company now appeals. 

We find that the Company’s established 
rates and ranges of rates for its occupational 
classifications of employees are low in com- 
parison with the rates and ranges of rates 
prevailing for the same occupational classi- 
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fications in the employ of comparable em- 
ployers in the same locality. On the other 
hand, the ranges of rates requested by the 
Company would, if approved, entitle the 
Company to pay salaries considerably in ex- 
cess of the prevailing rates. The ranges of 
rates which we propose to fix for the several 
occupational classifications will permit the 
Company to rectify existing inequalities. 

The appeal is allowed in part. The newly 
authorized ranges of rates will be ‘set forth 
in this Board’s Finding and Direction. 


August 3, 1946. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


The Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing with 
proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 
ceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1008, the Government has 
extended its jurisdiction over employer- 
employee relations which are normally exclu- 
sively within the provincial field to the extent 
considered necessary to cover adequately 
employers and employees in industries “egsen- 
tial to the efficient prosecution of the war,” 
but without attempting to include other indus- 
try which has not a direct bearing on war pro- 
duction. In so far as these latter industries 
are concerned, each province can make its own 
decision as to whether or not they shall be 
brought under the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 


province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 4020. 





Applications for Certification Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for two days during the month 
of July. During this period the Board re- 
ceived 27 applications, held five hearings, 
issued three certificates designating bargain- 
ing representatives, rejected one application 
and gave decisions in four appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


Three applications for certification of bar- 
gaining representatives were approved by the 
Board and certificates issued as below:— 


1. Messrs. H. T. Warkentin and W. K. 
Henderson and Canadian Air Line Navigators 
Association .for the Navigating Officers em- 
ployed by Trans-Canada Aur Lanes in its Trans- 
Atlantic Service. The Chief Navigator was 
excluded from the bargaining unit.* 

2. Messrs. A. Frome, E. F. M. Hill, and 
F, BE. Pope and Canadian Air Line Passenger 
Agent Association for Passenger Agents and 





* Following investigation of the application. 


Passenger Agents-in-Training of Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Passenger 
Agents-in-Charge were excluded from the bar- 
gaining unit.** 

3. Messrs. A. R. Mosher, H. A. Chappell, 
J. A. Querido, Frederick W. McCelland and 
Arthur W. Holmesdale and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers for employees of the Bess- 
borough Hotel, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. The 
Manager, Manager’s Secretary, Head Barber, 
Chef, Accountant, Head Waiter, Housekeeper, 
House Officer, Chief Cashier, Bell Captain, 
Chief Engineer, Steward, Accountant’s Steno- 
grapher, Laundry Superintendent, Head Porter, 
Food Checkers, Cafeteria Food Checkers and 
Timekeeper-Watchmen were excluded from 
the bargaining unit.*** 





** Following investigation of the application and a 
public hearing. 

*** Hollowing investigation of the application, a 
public hearing and a representation vote. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND CONCILIATION 


A pplication for Certification Rejected 


International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and Ottawa Electric Railway Com- 
pany, Ottawa, Ontario (L.G., May, 1946, p. 
607). Following investigation of the applica- 
tion and a public hearing, the Board decided 
to reject the application as the bargaining 
unit described in the application was inap- 
propriate as it only covered a portion of the 
electrical craft employees affected. 


Applications for Certification Received 
During the Month of July 


1. Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, Division No. 691 on behalf of car 
operators, freight crew, car barn employees, 
trackmen and trolley linemen of the Hull 
Electric Company, Hull, P.Q. 


2. The Canadian Association of Maritime 
Transport Workers, Local No. 1, Incorporated 
on behalf of certain employees of the Lower 
St. Lawrence Transport Company Limited, 
Rimouski, P.Q. 


3. Quebec Federation of Professional Em- 
ployees in Applied Science and Research Unit 
No. 4, on behalf of engineers and architects 
employed by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Montreal, P.Q. 


4, Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of the 
Unlicensed Crew Members of the Tug “Point 
Ellice” operated by the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway Company, Vancouver, B.C. 


5. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on vessels 
of the Keystone Transport Limited, Montreal, 
Pa): 

6. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on vessels 
of the Owen Sound Transportation Company 
Limiied, Owen Sound, Ontario. 


7. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on vessels 
of the North American Transports Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


8. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on vessels 
of Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


9. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on vessels 
of Hall Corporation of Canada, Montreal, 
PQ). 

10. Canadian Seamen’s union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on vessels 
of Gulf and Lake Navigation Company 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
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11. National Seamen’s Association of Canada 
on behalf of the unlicensed personnel 
employed on vessels of Canada Steamship 
Innes, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

12. International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 601, on behalf of 
scalers, washers, cleaners, etc., employed by 
Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

13. International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 607, on behalf of 
scalers, washers, cleaners, etc., employed by 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited. 

14. International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 507, on behalf of 
scalers, washers, cleaners, etc., employed by 
Louis Wolfe and Sons, Vancouver, B.C. 


15. National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada on behalf of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Paterson Steamships Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

16. National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada on behalf of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Colonial Steamship Company 
Limited, Port Colborne, Ont. 

17. National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada on behalf of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Sarnia Steamship Company, 
Limited, Port Colbourne, Ont. 

18. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed by British 
Columbia Steamships Limited, Vancouver, 
BC. 


19. Canadian Flight Officers’ Association on 
behalf of flight radio officers employed by 
Trans-Canada Airlines, Winnipeg, Man. 

20. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Navigation Com- 
pany, Limited, Cardinal, Ont. 

21. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
Powell Transports Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 

22. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
Foote Transit Company, Limited, Toronto, 


Ont. 


23. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
C. W. Cox, Inmited, Port Arthur, Ont. 

24. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
Unted Towing and Salvage Company 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


25. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
the Provincial Paper Company, Limited, 
Port Arthur, Ont. 
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26. The Order of Railroad Conductors on 
behalf of road train conductors empleyed on 
the Western Lines of the Canadian Pacific 
Ralway Company, Montreal, P.Q. 

27. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
unlicensed personnel employed on the M.V. 
Turret Cape owned by Saguenay Terminals, 
LIimuted, Montreal, P.Q. 


Decisions of Board in Appeal Cases 


1.On July 10 the Board dismissed the 
appeal of La France Textiles Limited, Wood- 
stock, Ontario, from a decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board establishing a bar- 
gaining unit for certain employees of the 
Company. 

The appellant Company desired that the 
maintenance men and firemen be included 
in the bargaining unit and that a new vote 
of the employees be taken. 

The Board directed that the Ontario Board 
include the maintenance men but exclude the 
firemen in fixing the bargaining unit and 
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stated that as the evidence revealed that the 
United Textile Workers of America (AFL) 
had a greater majority of the employees 
eligible to vote in a vote conducted by the 
Ontario Board, no further vote was necessary. 
2. Following a hearing, the Board dismissed 
the appeal of Silverwood Dairies (Sarnia 
Branch), Sarnia, Ontario, from a decision of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board, deter- 
mining a unit of milk sales drivers as appro- 
priate for collective bargaining purposes. 


The appellant Company desired that the 
inside plant employees be included in the 
unit, while the Union contended that the 
unit as established by the Ontario Board 
was appropriate. 

The Board decided that under the circum- 
stances, the decision of the Ontario Board 
in determining a unit of milk sales drivers 
would not be disturbed. 

In two other appeal cases the Board issued 
Reasons for Judgment, the ahs of which are 
given below:— 


Between: Local No. 1, Industrial Union of Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers, Appellant, and Ben’s Limited, Halifax, N.S., Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, D’Aoust, Des- 
champs, Mosher, Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


Leave to appeal having been granted by 
the Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board, this 
is an appeal from a decision of that Board. 

On February 28, 1946, the Nova Scotia 
Board, upon application of the appellant, 
issued a certificate consenting to the prosecu- 
tion of the respondent for the alleged offence 
mter alia of failure to negotiate in good faith 
with the certified bargaining representatives 
of its employees contrary to Section 10 (2) of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 

Following upon the issue of such consent, 
a prosecution was duly instituted by the appel- 
lant and came on for hearing before Provincial 
Magistrate J. L. Crowe. 

In the course of such proceedings, the Magis- 
trate referred to the Nova Scotia Board for 
its decision the question as to whether the 
said employer was negotiating in good faith 
with the certified bargaining representatives of 
its employees as required by Section 10 (2) of 
the Regulations. Upon such application, the 
Nova Scotia Board made the following 
decision: 

It is the decision of this Board that hav- 
ing considered an application for leave to 
prosecute and having in the exercise of its 


discretion issued its consent to the institu- 
tion of a prosecution for the above prosecu- 


tion, this Board has no further duty or 
power in connection with the prosecution for 
the offence aforesaid now pending before 
the Magistrate and that the Magistrate 
should be advised accordingly. 


Section 45 of the Regulations forbids the 
institution of a prosecution under the Regu- 
lations except by or with the consent of the 
Board. In the Stokes Rubber ‘Company Case 
(D.LS. 7-601), this Board held that on such 
an application the Board is not required to 
pass on the merits of the case in anticipation 
of a decision of the Court in order to dispose 
of the application for leave to prosecute. 

However, Section 25 (1) of the Regulations 
provides inter alia: 

(1) If a question arises under these Regu- 
lations as to whether. ... 

(e) an employer, or certified bargaining 
representatives of employees, is negotiating 
in good faith; 

the Board shall decide the question and its 

decision shall be final and conclusive for all 

the purposes of these Regulations.” 


and Section 25 (2) of the Regulations pro- 
vides: 

(2) If a question set out in subsection one 
arises in any legal proceedings, the Justice 
or Justices of the Peace, Magistrate, Judge 
or Court before whom it arises shall, if the 
question has not been decided by the Board, 
refer the question to the Board and defer 
further proceedings until the Board’s de- 
cision is received. 


It is the evident intent of the Regulations, 
therefore, that with respect to the matters 
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enumerated in Section 25 (1) the Board shall, 
for the purposes of the Regulations, have 
exclusive jurisdiction to determine such ques- 
tions and the provisions of Section 25 (1) to 
this effect are reinforced by Section 25 (2) 
which contains a direction to the Court before 
whom any such question arises in the course 
of legal proceedings before requiring the 
Court to refer such question to the Board for 
decision. 


In the opinion of this Board, therefore, as 
the consent for leave to prosecute given by 
the Nova Scotia Board for the alleged offence 
did not constitute a disposition by that Board 
of the question as to whether the respondent 
had failed to negotiate in good faith with 
the certified bargaining representatives of its 
employees and as that Board did not purport 
to make a decision on that question in dis- 
posing of the application, it was the duty of 
and within the authority of the Nova Scotia 
Board in view of Section 25(1) and (2) to 
make a decision on this question on reference 
by the Magistrate. 


Order in Council P.C. 5001 of July 30, 1944, 
which provided for the establishment of the 
Nova Scotia Board and defined its jurisdiction 
with respect to the administration of the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations provided 
by Section 6 thereof that any employer, 
employee, employers’ organization, trade 
union, or employees’ organization interested 
in or affected by any decision or order of 
the Provincial Board made pursuant to the 
Regulations may appeal to the National Board 
by leave of either the National Board or 
Provincial Board and that on any such appeal, 
the National Board may dismiss the appeal 
or may make the decision or order which, in 
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its opinion, the Provincial Board should have 
made. 

The evidence given before the Nova Scotia 
Board at the hearing on the application for 
leave to prosecute established that the certi- 
fied bargaining representatives of the em- 
ployees had forwarded to the respondent com- 
pany a draft of a collective agreement be- 
tween the company and such bargaining repre- 
sentatives for its employees as a basis for 
negotiation with a view to the completion of 
a collective agreement, and followed the sub- 
mission of this agreement with notices to the 
company both written and verbal to negotiate 
with them for such purpose. The respondent 
company ignored such notices and made no 
attempt to enter into any negotiations with 
the bargaining representatives for the pur- 
poses of completing a collective agreement in 
spite of the efforts of the latter to arrange a 
meeting for this purpose. In view of these 
facts concerning which there was no dispute, 
this Board finds that the respondent com- 
pany failed to negotiate in good faith with 
the bargaining representatives of its employees 
certified under the Regulations by the Nova 
Scotia Board as required by Section 10 (2) of 
the Regulations in the period between the 
6th day of February, 1946, and the 18th day 
of March, 1946. A reply to this effect will be 
transmitted to the Magistrate accordingly. 

The appeal is allowed in accordance with 
the foregoing, 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
for the Board. 


Evucene Forssy, Esq., Ph.D., for Appellant. 
E. T. Parker, Esq., K.C., for Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, July 9, 1946. 


Union of Operating Enginneers, 


Appellant (Applicant), and Local 1-85, International Woodworkers 
of America, Respondent (Intervener), and Alberni Pacific Lumber — 
Co., Port Alberni, B.C., Alberni Plywoods Ltd., Port Alberni, B.C,, 
Bloedel Stewart & Welch Ltd., Port Alberni, B.C., Bloedel, Stewart 
& Welch Ltd., Great Central Lake, B.C., Respondents. 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, D’Aoust, Des- 
champs, Mosher, Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an appeal from four decisions of 
the Minister of Labour for British Columbia 
rejecting applications for certification of 
bargaining representatives made by _ the 
appellant union under the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 1003. In each case the 
appellant union has applied for certification 
of bargaining representatives for the steam 


and power plant engineers employed in the 
sawmill operations of the Company. In each 
case the application was rejected on the 
ground that the bargaining unit was in- 
appropriate. 

The appellant submits that the group of 
employees comprising the proposed bargain- 
ing unit is a group comprising a craft in 
accordance with well-established trade union 
practice and, as such, is entitled to recogni- 
tion as an appropriate bargaining unit in 
view of the provisions of Sections 5 (4) of 
the Regulations. 
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On the other hand, the respondent union, 
in opposing the application, submits that it 
has been and is presently the certified bargain- 
ing representative for all employees in each 
employer’s establishment and that it has been 
the bargaining agency for all organized groups 
of employees in the woods industry in British 
Columbia for a long period of time. It urges 
that in view of these circumstances, recogni- 
tion should not be given to the craft group 
which the appellant has organized and seeks 
recognition for as a separate bargaining unit 
in each employer’s establishment. 

The Board is of the opinion that the craft 
group for which recognition is sought is one 
which is entitled to recognition as an appro- 
priate bargaining group in view of the pro- 
visions of Section 5 (4) of the Regulations. 
While it may be true that this group was not 
previously organized for collective bargaining 
purposes in these employers’ establishments 
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or in the woods industry in British Columbia, 
similar groups have been organized and 
accorded bargaining rights in the woods 
industry in Eastern ‘Canada and in numerous 
other industries in Canada. 


The appeal is allowed but in the case of 
each application a vote is ordered of the 
steam and power plant engineers employed by 
the Company to determine whether they wish 
to be represented by the appellant union for 
collective bargaining purposes. The vote will 
be taken under the direction of the ‘Chief 
Executive Officer. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 


Vice-Chairman for the Board. 


JOHN Wenpce, Esa., for Appellant (Applicant). 
NorMan Down, Esa., for Respondent 
(Intervener). 


Dated at Ottawa, July 9, 1946. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
provide conciliation machinery to attempt 
settlements of disputes where negotiations for 
an agreement following certification of bar- 
galning representatives, or negotiations for the 
renewal of an existing agreement, have been 
unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. Dis- 
putes of this nature are referred to the Minister 
of Labour by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) or by the Provincial Boards 
in their respective jurisdictions.. A Concilia- 
tion Officer is then appointed to confer with 
the parties and endeavours to effect an agree- 
ment. If the Conciliation Officer is unable to 
bring about settlement of the matters in dis- 
pute and reports that in his view an agreement 
might be facilitated by the appointment of a 
Board of Conciliation, a Board is then estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour. The duty of 
such a Board is to endeavour to effect an 
agreement between the parties on the matters 
in dispute and to report its findings and 
recommendations to the Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During July, 1946, ‘Conciliation Officers have 
been assigned to confer with the parties in an 
attempt to effect an agreement in the following 
cases: 

Beach Foundry Limited, Ottawa, Ontario, 
and Local No. 641, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (U.A.W.- 
C.1.0.). F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 


Beardmore and Company Limited, Acton, 
Ontario, and Local No. 26, National Union of 
Shoe and Leather Workers (C.C.L.). G. Fen- 
wick, Conciliation Officer. 

Bishopric and Natural Sodium Products 
Limited, Bishopric, Saskatchewan, and Sodium 
Sulphate Workers’ Union. H. S. Johnstone, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian Association of Master Painters and 
Decorators, (Hamilton Chapter), Hamilton, 
Ontario, and Local No. 205, Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America (A.F.L.-T.L‘C.). H. Perkins, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Canadian Industries Limited (Copper Cliff 
Plant), Copper Cliff, Ontario, and Local No. 
598, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (C.1.0.-C.C.L.). H. Perkins, 
Conciliation Officer. 

W. C. Edwards Company Limited, Ottawa, 


~ Ontario, and Local No. 6, National Union of 


Woodworkers ('C.C.L.). 
Conciliation Officer. 


Greater Winnipeg Taxicab Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Moore’s Taxi and Subsidiaries and Taxi- 


F. J. Ainsborough, 


cab Drivers’ Unit, One Big Union. T. J. 
Williams, Conciliation Officer. 
Jewel Consolidated Limited, Winnipeg, 


Manitoba, and Local No. 832, Retail Clerks’ 
International Protective Association. T. J. 
Williams, Conciliation Officer. 

Levvy Electric Company, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, and Electrical Workers’ and Inside Wire- 
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men’s Unit of One Big Union. T. J. Williams, 
Conciliation Officer. 

A. E. McKenzie Company Limited, Brandon, 
Manitoba, and Local No. 1, Canadian Bakery 
Workers’ Union (C:C.L.). Thos. Williams, 
‘Conciliation Officer. 

McMullen-Perkins Limited, Ottawa, Ontario, 
and Local No. 641, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (U.A.W.-C.I.0.). 
F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

Mercury Mills Limited (Maitland Spinning 
Mills), Listowel, Ontario, and Local No. 724, 
Textile Workers Union of America (C.I.0.- 
C.C.L.). William Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company Limited, 
Port Arthur, Ontario, and six Unions: Local 
No. 628, United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of the United States and Canada; 
Local No. 558, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees International Alliance; Local No. 865, 
International Union of Operating Engineers; 
Local No. 1365, United Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America; Local No. 850, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America; and 
Local No. 607, International Brotherhood of 


Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers 
(A.F.L.-T.L.C.). G. Fenwick, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 


In the following cases, reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the suc- 
cessful completion of negotiations and the 
signing of an agreement: 

City Chevrolet Sales Company Limited, 
Hamilton, Ontario, and Lodge No. 1258, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. William 
Dunn, ‘Conciliation Officer. 

Eldorado Mining and Refining (1944) 
Limited and Port Hope Refinery Workers 
Union (C.C.L.). H. Perkins, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Greater Winnipeg Taxicab Owners’ Associa- 
tion, Moore’s Taxi and Subsidiaries and Taxi- 
cab Drivers’ Unit, One Big Union. T. J. Wil- 
liams, Conciliation Officer. 

John Inglis Company Limited, Toronto, On- 
tario, and Local No. 2900, US.A. (C.1.0.- 
C.C.L.). F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

Levvy Electric Company, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, and Electrical Workers’ and Inside Wire- 
men’s Unit of One Big Union. T. J. Williams, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company Limited, 
Port Arthur, Ontario, and six Unions. Local 
No. 628, United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of the United States and Canada; 
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Local No. 553, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees International Alliance; Local No. 865, 
International Union of Operating Engineers; 
Local No. 1865, United Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators and Paperhangers of America; 
Local No. 850, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America; and Local 
No. 607, International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers (A.F.L.- 
T.L.C.). G. Fenwick, Conciliation Officer. 

Silverwoods Dairies Limited, Hamilton, 
Ontario, and Local No. 422,-United Dairy 
and Creamery Workers ((C.C.L.). H. Perkins, 
‘Conciliation Officer. 


Boards Established 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation 
were established but not fully constituted as 
follows: 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees (Clerks 
and Other Classes of Employees, Regional 
Auditors’ and ‘Treasurers’ Offices Cartage 
Services Department). 

Ottawa Car and Aircraft Limited, Ottawa, 
Ontario, and Local 641, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (U.A.W.- 
C1.0.). 

Snyder’s Limited, Waterloo, Ontario, and 
Local 13, National Union of Aircraft, Furni- 
ture Workers and Allied Crafts (C.C.L.). 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation 
were fully constituted as follows: 


Gibson Brothers (Rock Realty Investments 
Limited), Toronto, Ontario. The Board of ‘Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between Gibson Brothers (Rock Realty Invest- 
ments Limited), Toronto, Ontario, and Local 
No. 204, Building Service Employees Inter- 
national Union (A.F. of L.-T.L.C.), was fully 
constituted on July 31, 1946, with the appoint- 
ment of Mag. 8. Tupper Bigelow, Toronto, 
Ontario, as Chairman of the Board on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members of 
the Board. Mr. W. W. Gunn, Toronto, Ontario, 
and Mr. C. C. Woollon, Toronto, Ontario, were 
appointed on the recommendation of the em- 
ployer and employees respectively. 


Lamaque Mining Company Limited, Bour- 
lamaque, Quebec. The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Lamaque Mining Company Limited, Bour- 
lamaque, Quebec, and Local No. 654, Val D’Or 
Mine and Mill Workers—International Union, 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Worders (C.I.0.- 
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C.C.L.), was fully constituted on July 13, 1946, 
with the appointment of Mr. R. T. Ferguson, 
Montreal, Quebec, as Chairman of the Board, 
who was appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. Mr. A. Harris, Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario, and Mr. G. M. Desaulniers, Montreal, 
Quebec, were appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the employer and employees re- 
spectively. 

Noranda Mines Limited, Noranda, Quebec. 
The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between Noranda Mines 
Limited, Noranda, Quebec, and Local No. 688, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (C.1.0.-C.C.L.), was fully constituted 
on 30 July, 1946, with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge C. E. Guerin, Montreal, Quebec, 
as Chairman of the Board, who was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board. Mr. 
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T. R. Ker, K.C., Montreal, Quebec, and Mr. 
G. M. Desaulniers, Montreal, Quebec, were 
appointed on the recommendation of the em- 
ployer and employees respectively. 

Wison Motor Bodies Company Limited, 
Long Branch, Ontario. The Board of Concilia- 
tion established to deal with a dispute between 
Wilson Motor Bodies Company Limited, Long 
Branch, Ontario, and Local No. 252, Interna- 
tional Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(U.A.W.-C.1.0.), was fully constituted on 10 
July, 1946, with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, Ontario, 
as Chairman of the Board, who was appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
Mr. G. Sparrow, Toronto, Ontario, and Mr. N. 
Levy, Toronto, Ontario, were appointed on 
the recommendation of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


URSUANT to the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, Boards of Conciliation 
are allowed 14 days in which to make their 
report. This can be extended, either by the 


Minister or by mutual consent of the repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned. The 
following reports were received by the Min- 
ister of Labour during July:— 


Report of Board in Dispute between Kirkland Lake Gold Mining Co., Ltd., 
Kirkland Lake, Ont., and Local 240, International Union of Mine, 


Mill and Smelter Workers. 


On June 29 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation 
which dealt with a dispute between Kirkland 
Lake Gold Mining Co., Ltd., Kirkland Lake, 
Ont., and Local 240, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. J. H. Stitt, Ottawa, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, Col. J. F.. C. Thompson, 
Ottawa, and Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


To: Honourable HumpHrey MitcHett, 
Dept. of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir: 


Your Board of Conciliation in the above 
matter journeyed to Kirkland Lake, Ontario, 
and held meetings with the representatives 
of the above Company and Union on Wednes- 
day, June 12 and Thursday, June 13, 1946. 


The Company was represented by :— 

W. 8S. Walton, K.C., Counsel of Toronto, 
Ont. 

V. H. Emery, Vice-President and Managing 
Director of Kirkland Lake Gold Mining 
Co. Ltd. 

George Dunn, Manager of Mine. 

Alex Harris, Member of Company’s 
Negotiating Committee. 

The Union was represented by:— 


Thomas McGuire, International Repre- 
sentative. 
‘Michael Uhrym, Member of Union 


Negotiating Committee. 

Stoel Bentley, President, Local 240. 

Cliff Olson, Member of Union Negotiating 
Committee. . 


At the first meeting there was little 
evidence of conciliation. The Company 
wanted the meeting held in camera and 
counsel for the Company argued it was 
illegal to hold them in public. To this 
motion the Union objected and the Board 
adjourned to consider its procedure. 

At resumption the chairman overruled the 
contention of the Company’s Counsel and 
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the meetings were held in public. The meet- 
ings proceeded thereafter in a most orderly 
manner and on the second day there was a 
very large measure of agreement between 
the Union and the Company. 

The one matter on which there was no 
measure of agreement was that of union 
security. The Company was unalterably 
opposed to any form of check-off for the 
following reasons:— 

1. Because it would lead finally to the 

“closed shop”. 

2. It was not in the interest of industrial 
peace and therefore meant insecurity 
for the Public, for Industry and for 
Employees. 

3. Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
P.C. 1003 do not contemplate the 
bolstering up of either party to bargain 
collectively and support for either was 
prohibited by Section 19. 

4. The demand for Union security removed 
the right of free association, created a 
monopoly, thus destroying free enter- 
prise andi lessening the freedom of the 
individual. In the end this would place 
“In the hands of Union Leaders the 
control of the destiny of all citizens,” 

5. Financial relations should not be estab- 
lished between the employer and the 
union such as check-off thus compelling 
the unwilling employee to contribute 
Union funds. This makes the worker 
a mere pawn of the Union and the 
Union should make its own collections 
and stand on its own feet. 

6. The Company at present makes deduc- 
tions for the following:— 

(a) Medical and Hospital Aid Plan 

(b) Sickness and Accident Benefit Plan 

(c) Athletic Association 

(d) Victory Bonds and War- Savings 
Certificates 

(e)i [tems from Stores. 


None of these, however, were arbitrary 
in their nature, the individual could 
name his doctor in (a) he may with- 
draw from (b) also from (c) in the ease 
of (d) it was a patriotic duty done at 
the Government’s request and in (e) 
stores were obtained by employees at 
net cost to the Company. 

7. Attention was drawn to the fact that 
within the past ten months three 
collective bargaining agreements were 


entered into with mining Companies in ~ 


the immediate district and not one of 
them contained a check-off clause. 


It was noted by the Board that what the 
Union requested was an irrevocable check-off 
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where authorized by members of the Union 
in writing. ‘This to be in amounts of $1 
per month to be confined only to members 
of the Union so authorizing and did not ask 
for all employees to come under the check-off. 
This, Mr. McGuire hoped, would meet the 
Company’s objection to the “closed shop”. 
Of 220 men concerned authorization was 
presented in writing of 184 to exercise the 
check-off and it was claimed they repre- 
sented over 90 per cent of the men under- 
ground. However, the Company and _ the 
Union could come to no agreement on this 
matter. 

At the final meeting with the Board the 
existing agreement was gone through, clause 
by clause, and all items were agreed to with 
amendments acceptable to both parties 
excepting the following clauses which were 
left with the Board:— 

Clause 10—Temporary Employees 

Clause 12—Overtime 

Clause 15—Wages with respect only to 

double time for holidays and 
off-shift differentials 

Clause 16—Vacation with pay. 


With regard to Clause 10, the Company 
desired the period of temporary employment 
to remain as it was at six months. The 
Board considers that a temporary period of 
four months should be sufficient in ordinary 
circumstances. 

In Clause 12, Overtime, the Union asked 
for Overtime pay of time and a half after 
eight hours of work in any one day and after 
forty hours of work in any one week and the 
Company desired the clause to stand as in 
the present agreement. 

The Board recommends that overtime pay 
of time and a half be granted for time 
worked over eight hours each work day 
providing the employee is at work on the 
succeeding work day unless prevented there- 
from by accident or illness, or conditions 
existing in the home justifying absence. 

The Board further considers that overtime 
pay of time and one-half be granted after 
45 hours have been worked in each working 
week, that is for time worked on any day 
but Saturday in excess of eight (8) hours and 
for time worked on Saturday in excess of 
five (5) hours. . 

In Clause 15, Wages, that is with respect 
to double time for Statutory holidays and 
pay differentials for off-shifts. In the case 
of the former the Board presided over by 
Mr. Justice Roach in the case of The Inter- 
national Nickel Company Ltd. and Local 598 
effected an agreement whereby time and one- 
half for work performed on Good Friday, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day and Thanks- 
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giving Day and for work done on Christmas 
and New Year’s Day, double time is to be 
paid, and this Board recommends similar 
action in this case. It is to be noted that 
the Union asked for double time for all such 
days actually worked. 

In regard to pay differentials for off-time 
shifts, the Union asked for ten (10) cents 
an hour additional pay for the might shift 
from 11 pm. to 7 am. and for five (5) cents 
additional per hour during the aflternoon 
shift from 8 p.m. to 11 pm. This Board 
recommends five (5) cents extra per hour 
for the former and three (8) cents extra per 
hour for the latter. 

In Clause 16, Vacation with pay. This 
Board recommends that any employee who 
has one year’s continuous employment with 
the Company shall be entitled to one week’s 
vacation with pay and where the employee 
has five years continuous employment he 
should be entitled to two weeks vacation 
with pay as in the agreement made by the 
International Nickel Co. Ltd. An employee’s 
one week’s vacation pay should be an amount 
equal to 2 per cent of his annual earnings 
and two weeks’ vacation pay should be equal 
to 4 per cent thereof. 

With regard to check-off deduction we 
recommend that an irrevocable check-off 
amounting to $1 per month be deducted from 
the pay of every workman so authorizing 
the same in writing. This is all the Union 
asked and is much less than the award given 
by Mr. Justice Rand in the case of the Ford 
Motor Car Company and is less than what 
was agreed to by the International Nickel 
Company and the bargaining union as in such 
case the check-off extended to all their 
workmen. . 

We commend the spirit evidenced by the 
Company and the Representatives of the 
Union in the conciliation proceedings and the 
Board trusts that an agreement may be 
speedily reached. 

Dated at Ottawa on this 26th day of June, 
A.D. 1946. 


(S¢d.) (Js. Srrrr, 
Chairman of Board. 


(Sgd.) DruMMOND WREN, 
Board Member. 


Minority Report 


The Hon. HumpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir— 
I have concurred in the report made to you 


in this matter by the Chairman, Mr. J. H. 
Stitt. However, I am of the opinion that 
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while we have agreed double time is to be 
paid for time worked on Christmas Day and 
on New Year’s Day, that there should also be 
provision for payment at straight time for 
both of these Statutory Holidays when no 
work is performed on them. In order to avoid’ 
lessening the pay of industrial workers because 
of cessation of work owing to Statutory 
Holidays, and in order that these workers 
may enjoy payment for these holidays when 
not worked, treating them on a par with non- 
productive and supervisory staff, and as it 
is becoming more and more a practice for 
enlightened employers to make such pay- 
ment, in fact many employers are paying for 
all Statutory Holidays, I would recommend 
that such a provision be included in the 
agreement between ‘the parties in this case 
mentioned above. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) DrumMonpd WREN, 
Board Member. 


Minority Report 


To: The Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir: 

I have read the majority report of this 
Board as prepared by Chairman, J. Stitt and 
Union Representative, Mr. Drummond Wren 
and wish to state that I fail to agree with any 
of their recommendations and some of the 
statements made. 

As concisely as possible, there are set out 
herein my objections and conclusions. 

First, may I say that I was greatly im- 
pressed by the spirit of cooperation shown 
throughout the Hearings by the Company and 
Union, as evidenced by their Brief and Evi- 
dence respectively and by the ready acqui- 
escence of the Company to the suggestions of 
the Board. There was initially an objection 
on the part of the Company to the Hearings 
of the Board being held in public because of 
unfortunate incidents which it was stated had 
previously occurred in Kirkland Lake before 
a Board of Conciliation. Once the Chairman 
ruled the Hearings would be made in public, 
they proceeded without incident. 

There had been no agreement on any 
clause of the proposed agreement prior to 
the sittings of the Board. At the suggestion 
of this Board, the Company and the Union 
were able to agree on the greater proportion 
of the clauses. The Company made many 
concessions and exhibited an earnest desire 
to arrive at a mutually satisfactory complete 
agreement. I, therefore, take exception to 
the majority statement that there was little 
evidence of conciliation. 
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It was the Company’s contention in their 
Brief before the Board that check-off alone 
was the stumbling block in the way of a 
complete agreement. The trend of events 
appears to support this contention, as, with 
the exception of one clause respecting tem- 
porary employees, the only items now in dis- 
pute are matters affecting compensation of 
employees and the check-off. These items are 
set out specifically in the Majority Report. 


CuausE 10—TEMporARY EMPLOYEES 


I would recommend the clause in the exist- 
ing agreement which provides for a proba- 


tionary period of six months. This is much. 


miore satisfactory from the viewpoint of the 
new employee as it is from the Company’s 
standpoint. As I understand it, there is no 
evidence of any hardship under the clause 
which has been in effect during the past 
seventeen months. 


CHECK-OFF—DEDUCTION OF UNION DUES 


The Union requests that the Company 
reccgnize authorizations signed by employees 
for deduction from their pay cheques, monthly 
Union dues, initiations and re-instatements, 
and remit the amount to the Union; such 
authority to be irrevocable. 

The Company in its Brief advanced argu- 
ments against any form of check-off. My 
considered opinion, on the basis of conditions 
as they exist in the field of industrial relations 
to-day, is that the reasons of the Company 
are well-founded. Industrial peace I am con- 
vinced will not come by the indiscriminate 
granting of check-off and other 
“Union security” clauses. Summed up, the 
reasons against the check-off submitted by the 
Company were as follows: 


(1) Innocuous as the mildest form of check- 
off might appear to be, it is the begin- 
ning of demands for successive forms of 
so-called “Union Security” clauses with 
a view to reaching the ultimate goal 
of unions—the ‘Closed Shop. 

(2) Unions possessing the best “security” 
clauses have been responsible for major 
strikes in industry. Insecurity for em- 
ployees, industry and the public and 
not industrial peace has come from 
creating a monopoly for Unions by 
establishing “Union Security” clauses. 

(3) Order in Council P.C. 1003, Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, does not 
contemplate the necessity for bolster- 
ing the position of one of the parties 
by the other party to enable it to 
carry out the agreement and confers 
no obligation on the Union or the Com- 
pany to agree to any proposal which 
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would render a measure of support to 
either party, and support is prohibited 
by Section 19. 

The right of free association of em- 
ployees is removed through the creation 
of a monopoly. Any monopoly, whether 
held by Unions or by industrial con- 
cerns, destroys free enterprise and 
removes individual liberty. Freedom 
should be retained by the individual to 
change his Union or his job. Successive 
demands for “Union Security” clauses 
in the process of collective bargaining 
would ultimately result in creating a 
monopoly and placing in the hands of 
a few Union leaders the control of the 
destiny of all citizens. 

(5) It is a fundamental error to establish 
financial relations between an employer 
and a Union, as happens when a check- 
off is permitted. The employee who is 
compelled to pay into a Union whether 
he so desires or not becomes a mere 
pawn in the Union plan over which he 
has little or no control. Compulsion in 
any form is thoroughly obnoxious. The 
Union should stand on its own feet and 
attend to its own collections. 

Attention was drawn to the fact that 
within the past ten months this Union 
entered into three collective bargaining 
agreements with Mining Companies in 
the immediate vicinity of the Com- 
pany’s property and these Agreements 
do not contain a check-off clause. 


(4) 


nN” 


(6 


Ve“ 


I subscribe fully to the reasons advanced 
by the Company as summarized herein, and 
must therefore go on record as being opposed 
to the granting of any form of check-off in 
this case. 


ADDITIONAL ‘COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES 


Under this heading are the following items 
in dispute:— 


1. General wage adjustments. 

2. Overtime and holidays. 

3. Shift premiums. 

4. Vacation with pay. 

5. Sick Leave pay. 

6. Severance pay. 

7. Guaranteed annual work. 

As all these items represent increased 


compensation I shall first deal with them 
collectively. Notwithstanding the fact that 
this Board has the right to bring in recom- 
mendations wth respect to certain of these 
items, I feel that the general question of 
additional compensation is one with which 
the Board in the circumstances is not com- 
petent to deal, particularly as some of the 
items are definitely outside the scope of the 
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Board’s powers. The spokesman for the 
Union spent the greater part of one session 
demanding increased wages and he was not 
interrupted by the Chairman or Mr. Wren. 
I have been subsequently informed by these 
Members that this question is beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Board. Nevertheless, I 
feel it is incumbent upon me to refer to it. 
The Company’s product is gold, which 
must be sold to the Dominion Government 
at a fixed price. In this respect the situation 
differs entirely from that quoted in the 
Majority Report and covered in the recent 
report of a board in the case of a base metal 
mine. The producers of bise metal, as well 
as manufacturing industries generally are in 
a position to pass along any increase in costs 
to the buyers of their products. This Com- 
pany and all gold mines are unable to do 
this. The Company’s costs of operation have 
been steadily increasing. The per ton milled 
cost in 1940 before income tax was $7.29 
and the Company estimates the cost for the 
first six months of 1946 will be $9.68, an 
increase of $2.39 per ton, or approximately 


one-third. The average annual earnings of 
the Company’s wage earning employees 
(excluding salaried employees) increased 


from $1,823 in 1939 to $2,194 in 1945. During 
the first half of 1946 the Company estimates 
it will mill 46,978 tons, recovering an average 
of $1158 per ton and producing $543,978. 
Compare this with 1940 when the Company 
milled 137,986 tons, recovering an average of 
$14.87 per ton and produced $2,051,789. In 
other words the Company’s production has 
fallen off about one-half and the average 
grade is lower by $3.29 per ton. 

I cannot in addition do better than attach 
hereto a copy of the Company’s Supple- 
mentary Statement filed with their Brief 
and dealing with the entire question of 
increased compensation of employees. I 
would also refer you to the recent Brief of 
the Ontario Mining Association, which was 
presented to the Committee on Natural 
Resources and which is included in the 
Proceedings of the Senate. At the time of 
the presentation of this Brief the Committee 
remarked that the lot of the gold mine 
operator was not a happy one. 

The Union’s requests in this connection are 
now dealt with individually as follows:— 


1. GENERAL Wace ADJUSTMFNTS 


The Union asks that a minimum rate of 
$1.10 per hour for machine runners be 
established and corresponding increases for 
all other classifications, and that the Com- 
pany agree to negotiate bonus incentive or 
contract rates with the Union. 
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This is a matter for submission to the 
National War Labour Board. As stated, I am 
of the opinion that this Board of Concilia- 
tion lacks jurisdiction and this opinion was 
confirmed by the other Members on the 
Board, but I might observe that for the 
reasons set out in the Company’s brief, it is 
my feeling an increase is unjustifiable now. 
This observation applies equally to any 
increased financial obligations directly or 
indirectly affecting the Company. 


2. OVERTIME AND HOLIDAYS 


The Union asks time and one-half for work 
in excess of eight hours per day; also in 
excess of forty hours per week; and full pay 
for New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas Day if not worked and double 
time if worked. 

The Company pays time and one-half for 
work in excess of forty-eight hours per week, 
so that if an employee works throughout the 
week, he secures the premium for all hours 
worked in excess of forty-eight. This is the 
general practice in the gold mines of the 
district and I understand, in Ontario. 

In regard to Statutory Holidays, the Com- 
pany pays time and one-half for two holidays 
when worked, although this is not covered in 
the agreement with the Union. I find it is 
the general practice in the gold mines in the 
District to pay for three holidays at time 
and one-half if worked and I would therefore 
recommend that the Company pay time and 
one-haif for any work performed on New 
Year’s Day, Christmas Day and Dominion 
Day. I would, however, recommend no 
change in the present method of computing 
overtime over forty-eight hours per week. 


3. SHirt PREMIUMS 


The Union asks a premium of five cents 
per hour for the second shift and ten cents 
per hour for the third shift. The Union also 
asked premium of seven and one-half cents 
per hour in the second of a two-shift opera- 
tion, but this was abandoned as inapplicable. 

Shift premiums as such have never been 
paid by the Gold Mines, it being considered 
that the wage rates include compensation for 
changing shifts. The shifts rotate each week 
and it is stated by the Company that some 
men prefer the afternoon shift steadily. I 
cannot recommend any change in the present 
method of compensation. 


4. VACATION WITH Pay 


The Union asks for one week, after one 
year and two weeks, after two years. 
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This Company in conformity with the 
general practice in the district is prepared to 
continue the present arrangement whereby 
every employee with seniority of one year 
or more is entitled to vacation of one week. 
This is in accordance with the Provincial 
Regulations entitling an employee to such a 
vacation after service of one year. 

For the reasons respecting additional com- 
pensation, previously mentioned, I would 
recommend no change in this connection. 

5. Sick Leave Pay 

6. Severance Pay 

7. Guaranteed Annual Work 


In regard to the above items, it was stated 
before the Board by the Union spokesman 
that they were not pressing for these benefits. 
These items are not specifically named in the 
Majority Report, but as they were brought 
before the Board, I am dealing with them 
herein. 

These matters involve additional compensa- 
tion and an additional financial burden on 
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the Company and my remarks relating to 
increased costs apply equally to the above 
items. 

As stated the seven items which I have 
dealt with under the heading of Additional 
Compensation of Employees must be treated 
together, as they all mean increased costs. 
The Company has been struggling to get 
back to normal and it should not be called 
upon to pay increased compensation under 
existing circumstances. The employees have 
enjoyed a high wage, high average earnings 
and steady employment. ‘There is no com- 
parison between the employees of this mine 
and workers in industries where the operation 
is seasonal. . 


‘All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Yours truly, 


(Sgd.) JouN THOMPSON, 
Board Member. 
Ottawa, Canada, 
June 26, 1946. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Perfect Circle Co., Ltd., Leaside, 
Ont., and Local 2729, United Steelworkers of America 


On July 6 the Minister of Labour received 
_the Report of the Board of Conciliation which 
dealt with a dispute between Perfect Circle 
Co., Ltd., Leaside, Ont., and Local 2729, United 
Steelworkers of America. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Mr. F. J. MacRae, Toronto, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board, Messrs. E. Macaulay Dillon, and 
E. B. Jolliffe, both of Toronto, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 
‘Confederation Building, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you, consisting of Mr. E. B. Jolliffe, K.C., the 
nominee of the employees, Mr. E. Macaulay 
Dillon, K.C., the nominee of the employer, 
and Mr. F. J. MacRae, K.C., as Chairman, 
has had a total of twelve meetings of which 
seven were attended by the parties and five 
were meetings of the Board only. 


The company was represented by Mr. J. C. 
Adams, K.C., Mr. S. T. Garside, Mr. C. E. 
McTavish, Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, and Mr. L. Kay, Production Manager. 
Those present for Local 2729 of the United 
Steelworkers of America were Mr. Howard 
Conquergood, International Representative, 


Mr. Mitchell, Mr. John Malone, President of 
the Local Union, Mr. Robert Campbell, Vice- 
President of the Local Union, and three other 
members of the negotiating committee. 


From the letter of Mr. George L. Fenwick, 
Conciliation Officer, to you dated August 10, 
1945, it would appear that the main difference 
between the parties centered around the 
matters of maintenance of membership and 
check-off, but as the hearings progressed many 


other detdils were discussed before the Board. 


However, the Board was successful in reduc- 
ing the number of points of disagreement and 
the matter of relationship and voluntary 
check-off has been settled between the parties. 


A report was submitted in which the 
majority of the Board declined to make 
recommendations about the remaining points 
of disagreement on the ground that the parties 
themselves could more easily agree without 
the assistance of any recommendations. 


The Director of Industrial Relations of the 
Federal Department of Labour, by letter 
dated the 26th of March, 1946, to the Chair- 
man of the Board, took the position that 
“Sec. 13, ss. 2, P.C. 1003, imposes upon a 
Conciliation Board the responsibility of report- 
ing its findings and recommendations in the 
event that agreement by the parties is not 
reached.” He accordingly directed the Chair- 
man to reconvene the Board for the purpose 
of submitting findings and recommendations. 
This was done and the Board had two meet- 
ings with the parties. 
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1. GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


The Union suggests five steps in the Griev- 
ance Procedure and the Company wants only 
four on the ground that the Union’s proposal 
would unduly prolong the final disposition of 
a grievance. It is recommended by the Board 
that a definite time of fifteen days be fixed 
between the preliminary step and the first 
step of the Grievance Procedure in order to 
avoid undue delay when grievances arise. This 
Board further recommends that the decision 
referred to under Step 3 be given in writing 
at a meeting called under the provisions of 
Step 3. Both parties agreed to this. 

If the matter of grievances cannot be satis- 
factorily settled within the three steps of the 
Grievance Procedure, the matter may then be 
submitted to a Board of Arbitration. If the 
grievance concerns a matter other than the 
discharge of an employee, request for arbitra- 
tion shall be made in writing within ten full 
working days after the grievance has been 
dealt with in Step 3. 

If the grievance concerns the discharge of 
an employee, request for arbitration must be 
made in writing within ten full working days 
after the grievance has been dealt with in 
Step 3. These time limits of ten days may 
be extended by mutual agreement between 
the company and the Union Grievance Com- 
mittee. The parties agreed to the principles 
of this paragraph but the time limits are the 
Board’s. 


2. DIscHARGE CASES 


After hearing considerable discussion with 
regard to the discharge of probationary em- 
ployees, the Board makes the following recom- 
mendations: That the Company shall have 
the right to dismiss an employee within thirty 
days from the date he or she first comes to 
work for the Company provided that such em- 
ployee shall have the right within three full 
working days to take the matter of his or her 
dismissal up with the Production Manager 
and be accompanied, if he or she so desires, 
by two of his or her fellow employees who 
may take part in the discussion. The parties 
agreed to these provisions. 

The Board also recommends that where a 
regular employee claims he has been un- 
justly discharged from his employment, he 
shall have the right to invoke the Grievance 
Procedure commencing with Step 3, providing 
a written statement of such grievance is 
lodged with the Production Manager within 
five full working days after the employee 
ceases to work for the Company. There was 
no agreement on this clause by the Union 
who desired no time limit. The Company 
recommended a time limit of three days and 
the Board recommends a five-day limit. 
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3. VACANCIES 


The Board recommends that promotions to 
vacancies and new positions, not including the 
rank of foreman, shall be according to em- 
ployees’ seniority standing, ability and pro- 
ficiency to perform the work, but where ability 
and proficiency are equal, seniority shall be 
the determining factor. All vacancies should 
be posted on the Bulletin Board for at least 
twenty-four hours. 

It is further recommended that a delegated 
representative of the Union meet in an 
advisory capacity with the company in select- 
ing employees for posted vacancies. 


4, RepucriIon IN WorKING Hours 


The parties were practically in agreement 
with regard to the formula to be used in re- 
duction of working hours. The Board recom- 
mends that it be made clear in the agree- 
ment that the Company will not resort to the 
reduction of hours and/or the working force 
unless it is deemed necessary as a result of 
declining volume of business; and further that 
the Company, before any lay-off of any regu- 
lar employees, must first reduce hours of work 
to not less than thirty-five per week in the 
manufacturing, inspection, and cartoning, tool 
room, maintenance production stores and 
time-keeping departments and no new em- 
ployees shall be hired until standard hours are 
restored. This was agreed to by both parties. 


5. ArmeEpD SERVICES SENIORITY 


This Board recommends that the Company 
consider favourably the application of veterans 
for employment in their plant and to assist 
in their re-establishment in civil life. The 
Board is unable to recommend the adoption 
of the super-seniority clause as applied to 
veterans. 


6. REGULAR Hours AND REGULAR WorK WEEK 


This Board recommends the continuation of 
the regular work week of forty-five hours; 
that the regular hours and the number of 
days per week may be varied by the Com- 
pany as is necessary in the shipping, receiv- 
ing, building maintenance, tool room and 
maintenance departments; and that the com- 
pany, before any change is made in the 
hours of work in the manufacturing, inspec- 
tion and cartoning, production stores, time- 
keeping and garage departments, will give the 
Union five days’ notice of any change con- 
templated; and the Union representatives will 
have the right to discuss the contemplated 
change of hours with the Production Manager. 


7. Extra Pay AND OVERTIME 


This Board recommends that, in case of an 
emergency, and then only with the consent 
of the employee or employees affected, the 
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employees may be required under the agree- 
ment to perform overtime work in excess of 
their regular hours but in any event not more 
than twelve hours shall be worked in any one 
shift. This Board is unable to recommend 
any change from the present practice of one 
and one-half times regular pay for all over- 
time work. This Board recommends that 
overtime be discouraged by the company as 
much as possible. These two recommenda- 
tions are made, although not within our juris- 
diction, in the hope that they will contribute 
to a final settlement. 


8. VACATION WITH PAY 


The Board recommends that the company’s 
Vacation Plan, as submitted to the Union and 
this Board, be adopted and implemented, if 
necessary, by the provisions of Hours of 
Work and Vacation With Pay Act (Ontario), 
as amended. 

With regard to the recommendations of the 
Board, where it is stated that both parties 
agreed thereto, Mr. Conquergood, the Union 
representative before the Board, agreed to 
submit these recommendations to the workers 
and advise the Board of their decision. Mr. 
Conquergood took the position at the last 
two hearings of the Board that, while he had 
no serious objections to them, he felt bound 
to consult the workers and agreed to do so 
and report to the Board. No official report 
has been received on these matters from ‘Mr. 
Conquergood, although a written request was 
sent to him on the 2nd of May, 1946, which, 
it should be noted, was weeks after the final 
hearing held on the 10th of April, 1946. 

The Board therefore feels that there is 
every reasonable prospect that both parties 
will agree to the foregoing recommendations. 


Dated at Toronto this 22nd day of May, 
1946. 
(Sgd.) F. J. MacRag, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) E. Macautay DIL1on. 


Minority Report 


To the Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,—The parties to this dispute succeeded in 
arriving at collective bargaining agreements in 
1943 and again in 1944. Negotiations for the 
third agreement were commenced in April, 
1945. During the year which followed the 
parties agreed upon most clauses of a new 
agreement and even came to an understanding 
upon the important issue of union security. 
However, notwithstanding the efforts of a 
conciliation officer and of this Board, there 
remain at least eight issues upon which the 
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parties appear unable to agree. In these cir- 
cumstances, so many obstacles to agreement 
having been surmounted, my opinion is that 
the Board has an obligation to give not only 
a summary of the facts but also an explanation 
for the present breakdown of a collective bar- 
gaining relationship which has existed since 
1943. In the absence of an explanation the re- 
port of the Board can be neither constructive 
nor intelligible. 

I am, of course, aware that recommendations 
of the Board cannot be enforced, as I am also 
aware that in this case one of the parties, the 
Local Union, volunteered to accept the find- 
ings of the Board if the other party, the 
Company, would undertake to do the same, 
a commitment the Company declined to make. 

I agree with my colleagues that the out- 
standing differences between the parties could 
and indeed ought to be resolved by the nor- 
mal processes of collective bargaining, as they 
were when two previous agreements between 
the parties were successfully negotiated. The 
inescapable question arises—and it is a ques- 
tion affecting the public interest—as to why 
there should be failure now where previously 
there was success. 

Conciliation proceedings before the Board 
commenced with some disputation on a high- 
ly contentious issue—that of union security. 
Instead of insisting upon a finding by the 
Board, the Local Union reluctantly abandoned 
its original demand for a Union Shop and 
even withdrew its plea for a maintenance-of- 
membership clause, (which already exists in 
the Perfect Circle Company’s contract with 
its American employees, represented by the 
United Steelworkers of America, at Tipton, 
Indiana), expressing the hope that an under- 
standing could be reached on some form of 
check-off. Subsequently it was reported to 
the Board that the parties had agreed on a 
form of voluntary revocable check-off, which is 
a modest degree of union security, very much 
less than what was sought by the Local Union, 
and indeed much less than what is frequently 
recommended in these times by conciliators 
and arbitrators. If, woon such a contentious 
matter, the Union could make such substantial 
concessions for the sake of reaching agreement, 
it is obvious that agreement could also be 
reached upon less difficult questions, if both 
parties had the will to do so, and it is equally 
obvious that the Local Union cannot be ex- 
pected to make all the concessions or sacrifices 
or to surrender rights won in previous years in 
order to reach an agreement. 

While I am satisfied that some of the out- 
standing differences did not seriously divide 
the parties so long as negotiations were con- 
ducted directly between the Union and the 
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management of the Company, they have been 
put in issue before the Board, and it becomes 
necessary to state my conclusions upon the 
merits of such matters. 

I am bound to point out that the parties 
themselves reached agreement on three of the 
outstanding differences prior to the appearance 
of the Central Ontario Industrial Helations 
Institute to represent the Company before the 
Board. These three were: Grievance Pro- 
cedure, Discharge Cases, and Reduction in 
Working Force. 

I must further point out that in all but 
two of the outstanding differences, the Com- 
pany, as represented by the Central Ontario 
Industrial Relations Institute is seeking to 
withdraw or curtail rights which were expressly 
granted to the employees by the parties on 
April 28, 1944. What the Institute has pro- 
posed is a whole series of new departures, all 
at the expense of the employees, none of which 


‘were suggested by management in earlier 


negotiations. 
I shall now report upon the outstanding 
differences seriatim: 


1. GRIevANCE PROCEDURE: 

The previous agreement between the parties 
provided for a preliminary step to be taken 
before entering upon the successive steps cus- 
tomarily recognized in grievance procedure. 
The significant feature of this preliminary step 
is that the union can be ignored, that is, the 
individual concerned can take the matter up 
without consulting a steward or any other 
union officials. The Local Union does not ask 
for the elimination of the so-called preliminary 
step, but the Institute insists that the procedure 
be revised by setting a time-limit of two days, 
or at most seven days, between the end of the 
preliminary step and the initiation of the first 
step. The Local Union opposed any limit at 
that point, and holds that the preliminary step 
is not really a part of grievance procedure. — 

I agree with my colleagues that there should 
be a time-limit, but it is perfectly clear that 
two days, or even seven days, would be in- 
adequate and unfair. At later stages in griev- 
ance procedure it is customary and proper to 
set peremptory time-limits. This, however, is 
a different matter. 

The individual employee, taking up a griev- 
ance himself under the preliminary step, 
without consulting the union or his steward, 
cannot be expected to know all the procedural 
niceties of the agreement. It would not occur 
to him that his rights lapse after only 48 
hours. Yet the Institute’s written proposal 
was that such a man lose all his rights unless 
he proceeds to the next step within two days. 
It is an unfair and improper suggestion which 
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would make the grievance procedure worthless 
to most employees. 

To give an employee an opportunity to as- 
certain what his rights are, the time-limit must 
be reasonable. Union meetings are usually 
held each month. Although it might have 
been considered as a compromise, I do not 
think 15 days is adequate. 

I therefore recommend that a 30-day limit 
be fixed as between the so-called preliminary 
step and the first step. 


Time-limits between subsequent steps can 
of course be much shorter, because the matter 
is then within the knowledge of union stewards 
and officials, who must be well acquainted 
with all the terms of their agreement with the, 
Company. I also recommend that the contract 
provide for a meeting between an International 
Representative and Management at the third 
step. The efforts of the Institute to eliminate 
this step indicate an unfortunate failure to 
appreciate the helpful part representatives can 
play in adjusting grievances. 

It is worthy of note that the difference 
between the parties on these issues, actually 
arose after conciliation proceedings com- 
menced, and not before, a strange circumstance 
for which the Board cannot be held responsible. 
It is, however, a circumstance which ealls 
for an explanation. The explanation is as 
follows: 


Prior to the appointment of the Board the 
Union had negotiated directly with manage- 
ment, and for a time, with the assistance of a 
conciliation officer. The Union proposals with 
respect to Grievance Procedure were accepted 
by the management by a letter dated October 
4, 1945, (and later filed with the Board) in 
which clauses 10 to 38 inclusive of the Union’s 
draft agreement were described as “O.K.”, 
Upon his first appearance before the Board, 
Mr. J. C. Adams of the Central Ontario 
Industrial Relations Institute submitted a 
document setting out the points on which the 
parties had failed to agree—and Grievance 
Procedure was not one of them. Subsequently 
the Board met from time to time and negoti- 
ations were continued between the represent- 
atives of the parties, during which the Union’s 
draft agreement was considerably modified and 
the Institute advanced entirely new proposals 
with respect to grievance procedure and other 
matters upon which an understanding had been 
reached in October. The result was that 
when, on January 11, 1946, the Union sub- 
mitted a new draft agreement to the Board, 
together with the alternative clauses advocated 
by the Institute, it appeared that (apart from 
the union security issue) the parties were 
farther apart than they had been at the Board’s 
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first meeting. It is a regrettable result, which 
might seem to be “conciliation in reverse” if 
the explanation were not so apparent. 


2. DISCHARGE CASES 


The Local Union concedes that probationary 
employees may be dismissed without reference 
to seniority, but declines to concede that 
probationary employees may be dismissed 
for no reason at all. 

The effect of the Institute’s proposal is that 
during his first 80 days’ employment a pro- 
bationary employee may be dismissed with or 
without cause, and without recourse of any 
kind under the agreement. The theory of it 
is that for 30 days employees are completely 
rightless, and even the rawest case of injustice, 
if such were to occur, could not be questioned. 
The victim would then be compelled to seek 
employment elsewhere, carrying the stigma 
of unexplained dismissal. 

While recognizing the distinction between 
the status of probationary employees and 
that of regular employees, it would be wrong 
to acquiesce in such an extreme suggestion. 
The Union could be justifiably charged with 
betraying the interests of new employees if 
it agreed that they shall be rightless for a 
period of 30 days. 

This.is another issue upon which the parties 
were in accord until the Institute appeared. 

This is also another instance in which 
the Institute’s proposal involves the withdrawal 
of rights enjoyed by employees under the 
previous agreement. 

I do not agree with the recommendation of 
the majority of this Board as to the dismissal 
of employees during their first 30 days of 
employment. The majority scheme would 
simply have the effect. of excluding the Union 
from its proper function of handling griev- 
ances for such people. The Union is recognized 
as bargaining agency for all the employees 
and not merely for those who have been 
employed for a certain period of time. The 
Union denies that it has agreed to any such 
provisions. 

I recommend that the parties agree in the 
same language with respect to the Discharge 
of Employees as that which appeared in their 
1944 agreement or in their accord of October 4 
1946. 


3. VACANCIES 


The Local Union’s proposals with respect 
to this question are almost exactly the same 
as the provisions of the 1944 agreement. 

The Institute insists that the previous 
machinery for promotions to fill vacancies be 
scrapped by excluding promotions to the rank 
of foreman. 
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The Board was informed by .management 
that there have been no cases of promotion 
to foreman under the previous agreement. 
Thus the pre-existing machinery has had no 
test, and no experience was cited against it. 
Indeed no reason whatever was offered for 
the change. 

I therefore recommend that the parties 
agree to the same effect with respect to 
vacancies as in their 1944 agreement. 


4, REDUCTION IN WorKING Forces 


Another new departure is here advanced 
by the Institute. The Local Union proposed, 
as provided in the previous agreement, that 
a reduction in working hours (for the pur- 
pose of avoiding lay-offs) should be made 
“as mutually agreed upon by the Company and 
the Union”. This formula was specifically 
approved by the management’s letter of 
October 4. 

I see no reason why a Board of Concilia- 
tion should stand idly by and express no 
opinion when an accord reached by the parties 
is destroyed by the intervention of the Insti- 
tute. The history of the matter seriously 
affects the relationship of the parties and 
illustrates why the Board is now unable to 
report that agreement has been reached on 
all points. 

The majority of this Board recommend a 
certain formula but ignore the point upon 
which the parties agreed in 1944 and again 
in 1945 but cannot now agree. The effect 
of ignoring it is to concede the point raised 
by the Institute. With reference to hours, 
the Union wishes to retain the words “as 
mutually agreed upon by the Company and 
the Union”. 

I recommend that the parties now agree 
as to the Reduction of Working Force and 
Hours mn the same terms as in their 1944 
agreement and their accord of October 4, 


1946. 


5. VETERANS’ SENIORITY 


It was stated in the original report of the 
majority of this Board, (which has now been 
modified): “The Company is willing to dis- 
charge its obligations to employees in the 
Armed Services as provided by the Rein- 
statement in Civil Employment Act.” 

The effect of the statement, which correctly 
describes the Company’s position, simply is 
that the Company offers nothing. The Com- 
pany is obliged to comply with the law 
in any case, entirely apart from any question 
of collective bargaining. 

The Local Union requests what is called 
“super-seniority” for war veterans. This pro- 
posal does not mean that veterans receive 
uniform seniority rights. It means that, upon 
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becoming a regular employee, the war vet- 
eran’s seniority is deemed to run from the 
date of his enlistment or call-up; it is made 
retroactive. It would mean, for example, that 
a veteran who enlisted in November, 1939, 
and was discharged in December, 1945, would 
have over six years seniority on becoming 
a regular employee of the Company at this 
time, although never previously employed by 
the Company, and he would be junior only to 
those workers whose service with the Com- 
pany began before November, 1939. Such 
an arrangement has been called “super-seni- 
ority” because it goes even farther than the 
clause frequently used which preserves and 
accumulates the seniority rights during mili- 
tary service of a former employee who returns 
to the Company upon being discharged. 

The Local Union urges the “super-seniority” 
clause on the ground that it is the only way 
of putting the war veteran on a footing of 
equality (so far as the collective bargaining 
agreement is concerned) with a fellow-worker 
who was continuously engaged in industry 
during the war years. 

The Company’s representatives were invited 
to state their position on this issue, and did 
so with surprising frankness. It was stated 
that most war veterans must be regarded as 
new and inexperienced workers, that a con- 
siderable period of time must elapse before 
the Company can be satisfied of their value 
and that in general, notwithstanding some 
exceptions, the experience of employing them 
is not satisfactory. For these reasons the 
Company refused to make any concessions 
in their favour other than those required by 
statute. The Company’s views were emphas- 
ized by an official of the Central Ontario 
Industrial Relations Institute. They did not 
alter their pronouncements until after my 


preliminary report, which dealt with this sub-’ 


ject, had been made known and the Board 
was re-convened. They then professed their 
appreciation of the desirability of employing 
war veterans, but failed to give it any tangible 
recognition by amending the proposed agree- 
ment with the Union. War veterans are more 
interested in tangible recognition by way of 
employment than in professions of sympathy 
or appreciation. Notwithstanding the explana- 
tions and contradictions made by the em- 
ployer’s representatives when the Board was 
re-convened, I repeat that they made it per- 
fectly clear, at earlier meetings, that they 
were not prepared to accept veterans into 
employment on the same footing as others, 
and, specifically, that a longer period of time 
is required to assess their suitability for 
employment. 

It is regrettable that such an irresponsible 
attitude should be adopted by any employer 
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or employer’s representative toward the serious 
problems of veterans readjustment and reha- 
bilitation to which so much attention has been 
given by the Government and by numerous 
voluntary organizations. It has never been 
suggested that the return of veterans to civil 
employment would be entirely free from 
difficulty. It does not follow that employers 
can lightly repudiate all responsibility except 
that imposed upon them by law. 

The principle is an important one. It was 
widely and emphatically stated during the 
war years that veterans would be assisted 
to re-establish themselves without any avoid- 
able disability. On occasion it was also pre- 
dicted that veterans’ interests would clash 
with those of organized workers who were, 
during the same period, obtaining the recog- 
nition of seniority rights by collective bar- 
gaining. Now that the war has ended and. 
demobilization is in full flood, the question 
is no longer one of theory; it is a question 
of practice. The assurances so freely given 
from 1939 to 1945 must hereafter receive 
something more than lip-service. 

The Local Union has met this test by pro- 
posing the super-seniority clause, which sub- 
ordinates the interest of the “war worker” 
to that of the “war veteran”. Whether or 
not they were wise in so doing, such was the 
decision of members of the Local Union. It 
may be fairly deduced that in taking a step 
which at first sight appears contrary to their 
own interests, they had in mind their obliga- 


_ tions to war veterans, and also the long-term 


desirability of establishing harmonious rela- 
tions ‘between themselves and workers return- 
ing to industry from war service. 

The Company is not asked to make a 
corresponding sacrifice. Seniority rights may 
be precious to employees of long standing; 
they do not have the same high significance 
or value for the, employer. 

Moreover, the Company has adequate pro- 
tection for its efficiency standards. Under the 
1944 agreement—and the proposed new agree-. 
ment—no employee becomes a regular em- 
ployee with seniority rights until after three 
months’ service as a probationary employee. 
In a relatively small plant, three months. 
give management ample opportunity to assess 
an employee’s suitability for regular employ- 
ment. This is admitted by the Company. 
which alleged, however, that a longer period 
of trial is needed for war veterans. In other 
words, the Company proposes to discriminate 
against veterans in the matter of probationary 
employment, and the device for so doing is. 
to deny veterans any retroactive seniority 
so that, in the event of staff being reduced, 
war veterans will be the first to be laid off. 
It is impossible to understand what good: 
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purpose can be served by this procedure, and 
the result of such discrimination could only be 
to create ill-feeling between veterans and the 
Union. If the Company does not desire that 
result and does not wish to discredit the 
seniority system, it would be well advised to 
accept the principle of super-senority advo- 
cated by the Local Union, and I so recommend. 

The wording of the proposed super-seniority 
clause is open to improvement. I suggest 
that it be reviewed by both parties and that 
it apply to all cases of “initial employment” 
with the Company after discharge rather than 
to those employed within 30 days after 
discharge. 


6. REGULAR Work WEEK AND Hours oF Work 


The Local Union proposes that the schedule 
of working hours be fixed from time to time 
by negotiation between the parties, it being 
recognized that changes may become necessary. 
In schedule “A” to the 1944 agreement, it was 
provided that hours, if other than regular, 
“shall be fixed from time to time by the 
Company after consulting with the union..”. 

The disagreement here is not about the 
number of hours in the work-week but about 
the scheduling of hours. 


The Institute advances the novel theory 
that the Company should be in a position, 
with respect to scheduled hours, to amend 
the agreement unilaterally from time to time. 
This, like the Company’s proposal with re- 
spect to Reduction of Working Force, would 
have the effect of reducing the area of col- 
lective bargaining so far as these parties are 
concerned. 


The determination of working hours is 
normally a subject for collective bargaining, 
dealt with in practically all agreements, and 
is not, as the Institute suggests, a matter for 
determination by the employer alone. Col- 
lective bargaining ceases to be bargaining in 
good faith if one party, the employer, reserves 
unto itself the sole right to determine and 
to alter from time to time such an important 
working condition as scheduled hours. 


Moreover, if employers were to continue 
asserting, after the fashion of the Institute 
before the present Board, that more and more 
subjects of collective bargaining must be re- 
garded as the prerogative of management 
alone, then conciliation will be often frus- 
. trated, as it has been in this case, and the 
whole collective bargaining process would 
become by degrees so empty of substance as 
to be worthless. 

The tactic may be summed up by saying: 
“T will formally recognize you and I will 
negotiate with you, but only as to certain 
points.” In my view such a tactic does not 
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meet the requirements of the law with respect 
to bargaining in good faith. If it were to 
succeed, the controversy as to Union recog- 
nition would have to be decided all over 
again. 

In view of the parties’ failure to agree in 
recent negotiations, J recommend that they 
adopt the compromise contained in Schedule 
“A” to their 1944 agreement. 


7. Extra Pay AND OVERTIME 


In this connection both parties are pro- 
posing changes from the previous agreement. 
The most important question is that of 
double time after four hours of overtime. 

The Local Union contends that excessive 
overtime should be penalized by providing 
that work performed after 12 hours shall be 
at double time rates. It was pointed out 
that it is particularly desirable to penalize 
all overtime in periods when unemployment 
is increasing. 

My colleagues accept the Company’s con- 
tention that the matter is one for the Regional 
War Labour Board to decide. ‘There is, 
however, nothing to prevent the parties from 
agreeing to make a joint application to 
the War Labour Board, or from agreeing 
that the double time proposal shall take 
effect as soon as it becomes permissible by 
law. The Company already pays double 
time for work performed on holidays. 

In view of the Company’s acknowledgment 
that overtime ought to be reduced to the 
minimum, and in view of the improbability 
of much double time (after 12 hours) in a 
well-managed plant, the Company has little 
to lose by conceding the point to the Local 
Union. 


8. Nicut PREMIUM 


The Company declines to state its position 
with respect to night-shift differentials until 
all the wage demands of the Union are known. 
The principle of an  off-shift premium or 
night-shift differential is quite independent 
of other wage adjustments and could be 
dealt with as such even on January 11. Now 
under P.C. 348 of January 31, 1946, effective 
February 15, 1946, such matters can be negoti- 
ated and settled without recourse to the War 
Labour Board. I suggest that the parties 
do so. 

9. VACATION 


The Institute submitted, conditionally, on 
behalf of the Company a certain vacation 
plan, stipulating that it would be withdrawn 
immediately unless accepted in toto. No 
further comment is necessary, except that 
the plan did not appear to comply with the 
Ontario Statute known as The Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 
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In conclusion, it must be repeated that 
there is no mystery about the failure of 
these parties to agree in this instance. 

The same parties were successful in con- 
cluding agreements in 1943 and 1944. 

The Perfect Cirele Company and the United 
Steelworkers of America have successfully con- 
cluded agreements in the United States. 

So far as the management of the Canadian 
plant is concerned, the general manager of 
the Company impressed me at those sessions 
he attended as being a fair-minded person. 
I do not for a moment believe he is incapable 
of reaching agreement with the Union repre- 
sentatives. Nor do I believe that they are 
incapable of reaching agreement with him. 
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I am obliged to conclude that agreement 
would have been reached if it had not been 
for the intrusion of extraordinary factors 
already referred to in this report. These 
have been discussed at some length because 
they provide the only rational explanation 
for the break-down of relations in this case, 
and because of their broader significance if 
collective bargaining generally is to proceed 
in a constructive and orderly manner. 


Dated at Toronto this 28th day of June, 
1946. 
(Sgd.) Evwarp B. JoLiirrs, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Smith and Stone Co., Ltd., Georgetown, 
Ont., and Local 526, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 


of America 


On July 6 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation which 
dealt with a dispute between Smith and Stone, 
Limited, Georgetown, Ont., and Local 526, 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge Egerton Lovering, Toronto, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. Norman L. 
Mathews, Toronto, and Weir Reid, George- 
town, nominees on the Board of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable HumMpuHrey MIrTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board established by you herein held 
a meeting in the City Hall in Toronto on 
June 10, 1946, to hear the representations of 
the parties to the above dispute. The Union 
was represented by Mr. R. Russell, Inter- 
national Representative of the Union, Mr. 
Joseph Hall, President of Local 526, Mrs. 
Ethel Anthony, Chief Steward, Mr. Alex Kor- 
zuck, Treasurer of the Local, and Mr. James 
Ritchie, a member of the negotiating com- 
mittee of the Union. The Company was 
represented by Mr. H. F. Caloren, personnel 
Manager of the Company. Complete briefs 
were presented by both the Union and the 
Company and oral arguments were presented 
by Mr. Russell and Mr. Caloren. It was 
agreed by both parties that there were three 
issues in dispute, namely :— 

1. The request of the Union for union 
shop. 


2. The request of the Company for a 
clause prohibiting strikes and lock-outs 
during the duration of the agreement. 

3. The request of the Union for the in 
clusion of an open-end wage clause. 


The Union was adamant in its demand for 
the union shop provision and also for a com- 
pulsory check-off of Union dues. The Com- 
pany was unwilling to grant a union shop but 
did offer a voluntary, revocable check-off. 
The Union refused to consider the request 
of the Company for a no-strike clause unless 
a union shop was given but did express its 
willingness to consider the insertion of such 
a clause if they obtained a union shop. The 
Company refused to agree to an open-end 
wage clause but did offer certain wage con- 
cessions which the Union refused to accept. 
It was pointed out that an application by 
the Union for wage increases is now pending 
before the Regional War Labour Board. 

As it was impossible to reconcile the parties, 
the members of the Board held a further 
meeting on June 24 to consider the recom- 
mendations that should be made. While we 
regret that it was not possible for it to arrive 
at a unanimous agreement on these recom- 
mendations, the majority of the Board have 
agreed on the following recommendations :— 


1. We recommend that no provision for 
Union Shop be inserted in the agreement. 
While the usual arguments in favour of and 
against a Union Shop were presented by the. 
parties, we feel that no case has been made 
out for Union Shop in this instance. There 
is a substantial number of employees who do 
not belong to the Union at the present time 
and who do not wish to belong to it. These 
are, in many instances, valued employees of 
the Company, and we feel that the question 
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of joining or not joining a Union is a matter 
for these employees to decide for themselves 
and that the Company has no more moral 
right to coerce these into joining the Union 
that it has to prevent them from joining the 
Union. There was no evidence presented 
before the Board that the Company has 
discriminated in any way against Union em- 
ployees or that it has in any way endeav- 
oured to undermine the Union. On the other 
hand, the Company stated without contra- 
diction that in violation of the present agree- 
ment the Union staged two sit-down strikes 
in February of this year. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the majority of the Board fails 
to see why the Company should feel that it 
has derived so much benefit from the Union 
that it should override the wishes of the 
minority of its employees by requiring them 
to join the Union against their wishes. Taking 
all these factors into consideration, the major- 
ity of the Board recommends against any pro- 
vision for a Union Shop in the present agree- 
ment and feels that the offer of the Company 
to grant a voluntary, revocable check-off is 
fair and reasonable under all the circumstances. 


2. It is difficult to understand the refusal 
of the Union to the inclusion of a no-strike, 
no-lockout clause in the agreement. So long 
as P.C. 1003 is in effect any strike or lockout 
during the lifetime of the agreement would 
be illegal. Then again, in view of the fact 
that the grievance procedure culminating in 
arbitration provides a simple and peaceful 
method for the settlement of all disputes that 
may arise during the lifetime of an agree- 
ment, there would seem to be no justification 
for any strike or lock-out while the agreement 
is in force. If the parties do not intend to 
carry out the agreement then they are not 
entering into it in good faith and if they do 
intend to carry out the agreement they should 
not object to a clause providing that the 
method prescribed by the agreement for the 
settlement of disputes should be carried out. 
If, therefore, the parties are acting in good 
faith, it seems to the majority of the Board 
that the no-strike, no-lockout clause is an 
essential provision in the agreement and no 
valid argument has been presented against 
its inclusion. We, therefore, recommend 
without hesitation that the no-strike, no-lock- 
out clause should be included in any agree- 
ment into which the parties may enter. 

3. In view of the fact that one of the 
main purposes of collective bargaining is to 
cover the question of wages, we feel that both 
parties are entitled to a measure of stability 
on wage matters and it is not too much to 
expect both parties to provide that a wage 
schedule when agreed upon or, in the alterna- 
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tive, when directed by a properly constituted 
authority shall remain in effect during the 
one-year lifetime of the agreement. In view 
of the fact that an application has already 
been made to the Regional War Labour Board 
for wage increases, the Majority of the Board 
recommends that the following clause be in- 
cluded in the agreement:— 


In view of the fact that an application 
for wage imcreases is now pending before 
the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
at which both parties will be free to present 
their views, it is agreed that the scale of 
wages directed by the Regional War Labour 
Board shall, subject to the right of either 
side to appeal to the National “War Labour 
Board from such direction, remain in force 
and effect for the duration of this agreement. 

We think that this is a reasonable provision 
and should be included in the proposed 
agreement. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto this 26th day of June, 1946. 


(Sgd.) Ecerton LOvrERInG, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Norman L. MatuHews, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


The matters in dispute between Smith and 
Stone Limited and Local 526, United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 
were (1) the union shop; (2) the no-strike 
clause; and (3) the open-end wage clause. 
The member appointed on behalf of the com- 
pany was Mr. Norman L. Mathews, Imperial 
Bank Building, 171 Yonge St., Toronto, on 
behalf of the Union, the writer of this min- 
ority report. The Chairman, Judge Egerton 
Lovering was appointed by the Minister of 
Labour after Mr. Mathews and myself failed 
to agree on a mutually acceptable chairman. 
I must confess that this was my first experi- 
ence on a conciliation board. It has left me 
with a profound conviction that progressive 
labour-management relations cannot be effected 
if the proceedings of this particular board are 
typical. The chairman gave the impression 
that labour existed for the convenience of 
companies who may at times require them. 
This is an attitude which is to my mind not 
even in keeping with that which could reason- 
ably be expected from the member appointed 
by the company who accepted sincerely his 
responsibilities to recommend a mutually satis- 
factory basis for the relations of the parties 
in dispute. On at least three occasions during 
the presentation of the uwnion’s brief by Mr. 
Russell, the chairman protested that he could 
not see how either the union shop or the 
open-end wage clause could possibly be in the 
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interest of the company. Further, I submit 
that at no time was such relevant matters as 
local needs and conditions discussed in their 
broad relationship with the needs and condi- 
tions affecting the workers and the industry 
as a whole. This made it impossible for me 
to accept the majority report in whole or in 
part, in that I do not believe that an under- 
standing of the issues in dispute can be 
reached apart from these basic considerations, 
—union security and job security, wage-price 
relationships, labour-management co-operation 
—nor can the functions of the board be ful- 
filled in assisting the union and the company 
in reaching an agreement so that production 
can be continued in the common interest. 


In supporting the union’s demands for a 
union shop I recognize the reasonable argu- 
ment advanced in the union’s brief to the 
board which is reinforced by decisions of 
other boards of conciliation where union shops 
have been recommended in recognition of the 
union’s contribution to the war effort and to 
labour-management co-operation. As early as 
February, 1945, the Lasour GazreTre published 
an analysis of the recommendations made by 
conciliation boards on union security disputes 
in 1944. The union shop was recommended in 
three majority reports and unanimously op- 
posed in one other case. Maintenance of 
membership was recommended unanimously 
in four other cases, recommended by a ma- 
jority report in seven, opposed in a majority 
report in one case and opposed unanimously 
in three cases. 


As instance, there is the case between the 
Ontario Malleable Iron Company. ‘Oshawa, 
and the United Steel Workers of America. 
“The union claimed harmonious relations with 
the employers since the signing of the first 
collective agreement in 1937 and one hundred 
per cent membership among the employees 
from 1941 until the end of 1943 when a group 
of employees from the province of Quebec 
had been placed in the plant and had refused 
to join the union. In view of the continued 
good relations between the company and the 
union and the thoroughly responsible be- 
haviour of the latter the majority of the board 
felt that the demand of the union for a union 
shop was thoroughly justified and that a denial 
of the demand would be in fact a refusal of 
further recognition by the Company. The 
granting of a union shop would be the best 
possible token of renewed and increased con- 
fidence between the company and the union.” 
(Union Security, pub. by Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, page 37). 

Again, more recently in the report of board 
of conciliation of dispute between Canadian 
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Marconi Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., 
and its employees members of the Commer- 
cial Telegraphers Union, Canadian Marconi 
System Division No. 59, signed by the chair- 
man, Mr. L. W. Brockington, Ottawa, and Mr. 
Bora Laskin, employees nominee, recom- 
mended a modified union shop consisting of 
maintenance of membership for present em- 
ployees, who are, or may become members 
of the union, and compulsory union member- 
ship for new employees within 30 days of 
hiring. This provision is to remain in effect 
for one year from the date of signing of the 
agreement. 


In the light of an intimate knowledge of 
the workers of Smith and Stone and of the 
integrity of their chosen bargaining agent I 
insist that the common interest would be 
served best by the establishment of a union 
shop. From the attitude of my fellow board 
members and of Mr. Caloren, the personnel 
manager of the company and the expressed 
anti-union feelings of other company officials 
whom I have occasion to know casually, I 
fail to be impressed with the statement found 
in the company’s brief on Page 2. “The Com- 
pany would not agree to the union’s request, 
re: union shop as it feels that it cannot sub- 
scribe to any action which would deny the 
right of a citizen to obtain or continue in 
employment on a free basis independently of 
any organized group.” This can be understood 
only as an anti-union view and a condition 
denied even Napoleon on St. Helene or 
Robinson Crusoe. Mr. Mathews maintained 
that the union shop contravened the funda- 
mental freedom of the individual. He drew 
the parallel that it was like forcing everyone 
to vote for the Liberal Government. I dis- 
agree with the premise in that everyone has 
the rights and responsibilities of citizenship 
under the constitution which does not pre- 
clude freedom of thought and action within 
the institution of the state. It can be said 
that the union shop provides a stable agency 
organized and directed by the employees in 
which every member enjoys democratic rights. 


As for the second argument against the 
union shop contained on page 2 of the com- 
pany’s brief, “A union shop has the power to 
dismiss a member and thus force his termina- 
tion with the company, and such action is not 
subject to legal review”. If it were a case 
of “tit for tat” involved perhaps this line of 
argument might if pushed to its logical con- 
clusion involve the company in legal process 
each time that they discharged a worker. It 
seems clear that with a union shop that the 
union would not have the same fears that the 
company was discriminating against a union 
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worker if he were discharged for some justifi- 
able reason where it in no way impaired the 
strength and responsibility of the union since 
it is in their interest to develop and maintain 
a responsible working force. 

In respect the second matter in dispute the 
“no-strike clause” I submit that this must be 
reviewed in the light of a transition from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy. In the 
umion’s statement it is pointed out that the 
United Electrical Workers adopted and main- 
tained a no-strike pledge throughout the war 
in support of our fighting forces and of the 
country as a whole. The company’s refusal 
to negotiate on the question of strike action, 
is in effect denying labour their fundamental 
right to strike. It is equally clear that the 
company is using the no-strike provisions of 
P.C. 1008, to delay and frustrate the union 
in their efforts to negotiate a new contract. I 
submit that it is in the interest of the workers 
of Local 526 that a wartime condition accept- 
ed by the local in that period should be de- 
leted and that the company and the union 
negotiate on this as on other questions as 
may be advanced by either party in the pro- 
cess of collective bargaining. It is not in the 
interest of the union to stop work in instances 
other than where it is impossible to negotiate 
a settlement on another basis. Legal machin- 
ery such as the P.-C. 1003 should not afford 
protection to industry against a strike action 
taken to secure satisfactory working conditions 
and wages, when continued production is not 
in the common interest. 

It is apparent that prices and wages are in 
the process of change. To secure the welfare 
of the workers of Local 526, it is a pre- 
condition that any settlement made at this 
time be subject to review in relation to the 
wage-price levels established in the industry 
generally. Since this level does not appear 
to be forthcoming in the immediate future 
the company’s fears that they would be sub- 
ject to continual renegotiations of wages is 
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ill-founded. Once the level is established it 
is not reasonable that a small local would 
attempt to raise the level of wages beyond 
that which has been attained by an industry- 
wide action. Since the majority report takes 
substantially the same position as the com- 
pany’s brief, there remains only the point 
raised by Mr. Mathews to discuss that if the 
no-strike clause is deleted and open-end wage 
clause included in the contract it is in effect 
invalid. I suggest that my eminent legal 
colleague is more familiar with contractual 
matters than to advance this argument ser- 
iously. It is only necessary to refer him to 
some elaborate cost-plus contracts which have 
been most flexible and profitable—with more 
than one point open for renegotiation in the 
light of changing conditions. 

In conclusion I should like to draw the 
attention of the Minister to the record of 
workers of Georgetown, particularly those of 
Local 526. Many of them will not return to 
the factories from the fields where they died 
in the cause of freedom. Those who have re- 
turned and taken their place in Smith and 
Stone Limited, have supported the union and 
the war effort fully. The evidence is found 
in the majority vote of 86 per cent in favour 
of the union. I am aware that the workers 
of Georgetown are finding it increasingly difh- 
cult to establish and maintain a standard of 
living consistent with their contribution to 
the wealth and security of the community, and 
in such a level as to provide for the health 
and nutritional, educational and recreational, 
and housing needs of their families. In as 
much as successful collective bargaining is the 
basis for industrial democracy and common 
security, I submit that the three demands 
made by the union are just and reasonable 
and are basic to labour-management co- 
operation. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) Wetr Rem. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Corporation of Penticton, B.C., 


and Local No. 1, Penticton 


On July 6 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation which 
dealt with a dispute between the Corpora- 
tion of Penticton, B.C., and Local No. 1, 
Penticton Municipal Employees’ Union. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Mr. E. S. Farr, Victoria, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, Messrs. H. W. ‘McInnes, 
Penticton, and W. H. Sands, Kelowna, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Municipal Employees’ Union 


Report of Board 


To The Honourable HumpuHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

HoNOURABLE SIR :— 

The Conciliation Board appointed by you, 
as above noted, consisting of myself as 
Chairman, Mr. Harold W. McInnes repre- 
senting the Employer, and Mr. W. H. Sands 
representing the Employees, has duly met in 
Penticton, and being unable to formulate a 
contract between the Employer and Employees 
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begs to submit herewith its report and 
recommendations. 


The Board met on the morning of June 25 
to decide upon procedure, and to discuss the 
broad issues involved. Arrangements were 
made for an open hearing to be held at the 
Three Gables Hotel, Penticton at two p.m. 

The meeting convened at two p.m. with the 
following members present :— 


The entire members of the Board of 
Conciliation, 
J. §S. Aikins, Counsel representing the 


Corporation of Penticton, 
Alex Tough, Councillor of the Corporation, 
Daniel O’Brien, Regional Director Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour as spokesman 
for the Employees. 


The Bargaining representatives for the 
Employees were present as follows:— 

A. S. Gough, President of the Union, 

Miss M. Young, Secretary-Treasurer, 

W. T. Mattock, Bargaining Representative, 

W. C. Carter, Bargaining Representative. 


The clarification of the issues involved were 
called for and it was noted that the previous 
contract had terminated on the 15th of 
February, and that the proposed contract, 
unacceptable to the Employers, is dated 
April 16. The only two issues involved were 
the maintenance of membership, and the 
check-off. Daniel O’Brien for the Union 
thereupon outlined the purpose, standing and 
powers of the local union and discussed at 
some length the issues in dispute. 

Following Mr. O’Brien’s presentation, ‘Mr. 
J. 8. Aikins, representing the Corporation of 
Penticton, questioned Mr. O’Brien on certain 
points, asking for further information. The 
hearing was adjourned until 1.30 p.m. Thurs- 
day in view of the absence of all members 
of the Municipal Council of Penticton from 
the City, except Mr. Tough. 

On Wednesday morning and afternoon the 
Board met to study Mr. O’Brien’s argument 
and to review the record of the previous 
meeting. Thursday morning the Board again 
met and learned that there was not a quorum 
of the ‘Municipal Council in Penticton, but 
that following long-distance conversations the 
Municipal Council had decided to adhere to 
the original contract. 
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At 1.00 o’clock in the afternoon on Thurs- 
day the general hearing reconvened in the 
writing room at the Three Gables Hotel at 
which all representatives, previously noted, 
were present, with the addition of ‘Mr. H. G. 
Andrew, Municipal Clerk in the place of Mr. 
Alex Tough, Councillor who was not present. 
Mr. J. S. Aikins presented argument for the 
Corporation at some length, following which 
Mr. O’Brien replied and rested his case for 
the Employees. The open meeting then 
adjourned and the Board subsequently met 
and it being apparent that no contract could 
be formulated between the parties, this Board 
now begs to submit its recommendations for 
a contract between the two parties. 

It recommends, referring to the two points 
in issue, that the proposed contract be 
approved with the following qualifications:— 


1. Re: ‘Article 3. Add after the word 
“employees” in the second line of paragraph 
one “except clerical staff”. 

9. Re: Article 4, Check-off. After the word 
“of” in the fifth line add “One Dollar ($1.00) 
for” and in the prescribed form in Section 2 
Line 5 “One Dollar ($1.00)” should be in- 
serted. (This amendment restricts the Union 
from increasing the union dues during the life 
of this contract.) 

We make a third recommendation providing 
for the withdrawal of any member of the 
Union as follows:— 

3 Section 10 of the draft contract pro- 
vides that either party to the contract may 
give the opposite party sixty days’ notice in 
writing of his intention to cancel the con- 
tract or propose amendments thereto. Every 
employee shall at any time after such notice 
has been given by either Party to the Con- 
tract, and not less than thirty days before 
the expiration date of the contract, give 
notice to the Union of his intention to with- 
draw from the Union upon the expiration 
date of the contract, and upon the expira- 
tion of the contract the membership of the 
Employee in the Union shall cease. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) FE. S. Farr. 


(Sgd.) W. H. Sanps. 
(Sgd.) H. W. McINNEs. 


- Report of Board in Dispute between Eaton-Wilcox, Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
and Local 195, International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 


On July 6 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report. of the Board of Conciliation which 
dealt with a dispute between Eaton-Wilcox, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont., and Local 195, Int. 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural _ Implement Workers of America. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge H. E. Fuller, Welland, Ont., 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. B. A. E. 
Clouse, Kingsville, Ont., and C. LL. Dubin, 
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Toronto, nominees on the Board of the em- 
ployer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 

(Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

The undersigned, the members of the Board 
of Conciliation appointed by you in this mat- 
ter, beg to report as follows: 

Meetings of the Board were held at Toronto 
and at Windsor, all members of the board 
being present at each meeting. The Company 
was represented by Mr. G. C. Richards, Solici- 
tor, and Mr. Pullen, Manager. The Union 
was represented by Mr. Drummond Wren, 
Mr. E. J. Parent, International Representa- 
tive, and Mr. G. Quick, Mr. E. Valencourt 
and Mr. Thomas Pearce of the Local Com- 
mittee. 

The relationship between the Company and 
the Union in the past has apparently been 
quite satisfactory and all members of the 
Board appreciate the courteous and friendly 
attitude of the representatives of the parties 
in the meetings. 

This Company normally employs 80 to 100 
men. At the present time the number em- 
ployed is 38. All employees, except one, are 
and have been for at least a year members of 
the Union and it is expected that the one 
exception—a new employee—will join the 
union in the near future. During the past few 
years the Company have employed up to a 
maximum of 200 men and since May of 1943 
a substantial majority of the employees have 
been members of the union. An agreement 
was made between the Company and the 
Union in August of 1943. This agreement was 
renewed in August of 1944 for one year. In 
July of 1945 certain amendments to this agree- 
ment were submitted to the Company by the 
Union. The parties failed to agree on the 
amendments. Negotiations were carried on 
for some time and finally this Board was 
appointed. 

A draft agreement—a copy of which is at- 
tached hereto—has been agreed to by the 
parties, except as to paragraphs 4, 5, 6, 14-A 
and D, and 41. In addition to this, the union 
desire to have the contract made with the 
International Union rather than Local 195. 

During the sittings agreements were arrived 
at between the parties as follows: 

1. Re Paragraph 14-A. The first three lines 
of paragraph 14 and clause (a) of paragraph 14 
of the draft agreement shall be struck out and 
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there shall be substituted therefor the fol- 
lowing: 

14-A No grievance shall be considered which 

usurps management’s function. 

Any employee having a grievance shall 
first submit the same to the foreman 
in writing, in triplicate and on forms 
to be supplied by the company, either 
direct or through the relevant com- 
mitteeman. It shall be optional to 
the company to decline to consider any 
grievance the alleged circumstances of 
which originated or occurred more 
than five working days prior to its 
presentation. The foreman shall deal 
with the grievance and render his de- 
cision thereon in writing not later than 
the second working day next following 
the day upon which he receives the 
grievance. 

2. Re Paragraph 41. The parties have agreed 
that paragraph 41 of the draft agreement shall 
be struck out and there shall be inserted, in 
lieu thereof, a paragraph covering employees 
who were serving in the Armed Forces—the 
exact wording of which the parties will agree 
to. 

With regard to paragraph 14-D of the agree- 
ment, the union suggested, in place thereof, 
there should be procedure for the appointment 
of an umpire—whose decisions should be final 
and binding on both parties—and they sug- 
gested that there should be inserted in the 
agreement, in substitution for paragraph 14 
(d), paragraph 7 (e) of the last agreement 
between the union and the company—except 
that the last sentence of such sub-section 
should be replaced with the following clause: 

The decision of the umpire shall be final 

and binding on both parties. 

During the discussions, it was obvious to the 
members of your Board that the parties were 
not far apart on this point. The Company 
stated that they had no objection to the pro- 
posal of the union so long as the matters 
which were to be referred to the umpire were 
not such as might interfere with or usurp 
management’s function. 

Your Board recommend that the agreement 
contain the clause as suggested by the Union 
and that there shall be added to the clause a 
paragraph, to be agreed on between the par- 
ties, setting out exactly what matters may be 
referred to such umpire for settlement. This 
paragraph should include differences concern- 
ing the interpretation or violation of the 
agreement, as provided for in paragraph 18(1) 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1008. 

With regard to the proposal of the Union 
that the agreement be made with the Inter- 
national ‘Union rather than Local 195, the 
Union gave as a reason for this that the Local 
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Union 195 functions under the authority of 
and subject to the rules and regulations of the 
International and that this is recognized in 
clause 15 of the draft agreement. The Com- 
pany objected on the ground that the present 
and past agreement had been with Local 195; 
that Local 195 has its office and officers in 
Windsor; that when dealing with Local 195 
the Company knew who it was dealing with; 
that the past relationship has been reasonably 
satisfactory and that the Company therefore, 
does not care to substitute International for 
the Local Union. 

The Board is of the opinion that, under the 
circumstances present in this case, there should 
be some recognition in the contract of the 
International. Both parties indicated, at the 
hearings, that they would have no serious 
objection to the following, and the Board 
therefore recommend: 


(a) That there should be added, as a Party to 
the Agreement 
INTERNATIONAL UNION UNITED AUTOMOBILE, 
AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
hereinafter called “PARTIES OF THE THIRD 
PART’ ,—and 


That there should be added to the agree- 
ment, as clause 49, the following: 

“The Parties of the Third Part hereby 
consent to and approve of the terms of the 
within Agreement”. 

The only other matter in dispute between 
the parties were clauses 4, 5 and 6 of the 
draft agreement. These clauses deal with the 
question which is commonly known as “Union 
Security”. The Union ask a closed shop with 
check-off. It argues that where, as in this 
case, there is, to all intents and purposes, 
100 per cent of the employees members of the 
Union that it is usual to have such a union 
shop; that it is desirable to have it, having 
regard to the existing labour conditions in 
the Windsor district; that to a large extent 
it is, for all practical purposes, already estab- 
lished in this area and that, in any event, the 
Company should not object as there is prac- 
tically a 100 per cent membership in the union 
by the employees now. On the other hand, the 
Company take the position that they are 
against the principle of the Union shop; that 
the Company has no right to dictate to its 
employees that they should belong to any 
particular union and that such choice should 
be left to the individual employee. The 
Company pointed out that, from its point-of- 
view, it was interested in industrial peace; 
that if there was going to be any agreement, 
of any kind, along this line it should be one 
which would settle all points on which there 
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might be a dispute. The Company pointed’ 
out that, recently, a letter had been received. 
from the Union asking for a $2.00 per day 
increase in wages and that there would be 
little satisfaction in the Company making 
some settlement of this matter if, immediately 
following, they were going to be faced with a 
strike, any way, over wages. The Board were 
unable, under the circumstances, to bring the 
parties together on this point and, unfortun- 
ately, the members of the Board were unable 
to come to any unanimous opinion as to the 
recommendations the Board should make on 
this point. 

There is attached hereto a minority report: 
by Mr. Clouse, containing his views. 

In the opinion of the majority of the Board 
it is in the best interest of the parties hereto 
that they should enter into an agreement in 
which there is incorporated the formula laid 
down in the decision of Mr. Justice Rand in 
the Ford Motor dispute, which has been 
adopted by the Ford Corporation and the 
Union concerned. This formula was also re- 
commended in the majority report of the 
Board of Conciliation in the dispute between 
the Union and the Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada, Limited. 

The present Company is a comparatively 
small Company, located in the Windsor area, 
manufacturing parts for the motor industry. 
Under these circumstances it is the opinion of 
the majority of this Board that there should 
be, as far as practical, some uniformity in the 
relative position of the Union and the Com- 
panies concerned in the automotive industry in 
the Windsor area. The majority of the Board 
feel that if this were done it would be a step 
forward in the settlement of disputes of this. 
nature in this area and that it would be 
desirable in the interests of the welfare of the 
community and of the public generally. 

Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Harotp E. Futter, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Cuartes L. Dustin, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Bruce A. E. Ciouss, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


THe HonovurastE Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

First of all I wish to associate myself with 
the other members of the Board in apprecia- 
tion of the courteous and friendly attitude of 
the representatives of the parties in the meet- 
ing at the hearings. 
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As set out in the majority report of this 
Board dated June 21, 1946, the Board was 
able to arrange agreement between the parties 
on all matters in dispute except on the ques- 
tion of so called “Union Security” and on 
this subject I cannot agree with the other 
members of the Board in their recommenda- 
tion that the settlement by the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Rand in the Ford dispute be 
appled to this case. 


I do not feel that workmen should be 
compelied by means of a compulsory check 
off to pay dues into a union which they may 
or may not wish to belong to and as pointed 
out by the majority report of the Board of 
‘Conciliation in connection with this local and 
the ‘Chrysler Corporation “no doubt there 
are present legal weaknesses, particularly with 
reference to the mutual obligations imposed 
by the learned Judge which may require 
legislative consideration” and until I am 
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advised what these weaknesses are and until 
legislative consideration is given to the mutual 
obligations I do not care to be a party to a 
recommendation that this formula be recom- 
mended for this company. 

I feel that workmen unwilling to pay dues 
voluntarily into a union should not be com- 
pelled to do so as a condition of employment, 
particularly when this local of this union 
takes an active part in and promotes and 
runs a political candidate. 

At the hearings before this Board it was 
stated that all or nearly all of the present 
employees are members of the union and if 
this is so then there should be no difficulty 
by the union in collecting its union fees and 
the company should not be asked to act as 
a collection agent for the union. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Bruce A. E. Ciouss, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Railway Association of Canada, 
Montreal, P.Q., and Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Depart- 


ment (AFL). 


On July 6 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation which 
dealt with a dispute between the Railway 
Association of Canada, Montreal, and Div. 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Dept. (AFL). 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
the Hon. Mr. J. A. E. McPherson, Winnipeg, 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. W. F. Mack- 
Jaier, Montreal, and Senator A. W. Roebuck, 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


Honourable Humpurey MIrTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The above mentioned Union made an appli- 
cation on December 18, 1945, to have certain 
changes made in their existing agreement 
with the above Association. Mr. J. S&S. 
McCullagh was appointed as a Conciliation 
Officer to attempt to effect a settlement. He 
subsequently reported that he had been 
unsuccessful. 

Those matters in dispute which related to 
rates of pay and hours of work were referred 
to the National War Labour Board. The 
Union included in their application a request 
to insert in the proposed new agreement a 
clause providing for a union shop. 

A conciliation Board consisting of Senator 
A. W. Roebuck, K:C. Mr. William F. 


Macklaier, K.C., and Chief Justice E. A. 
McPherson were appointed to consider the 
proposal. 

The first meeting of the Board was held on 
April 29, 1946, and arrangements were made 
to hear the representatives of the parties on 
April 30, 1946. When the hearing opened the 
Railway Association was represented by Mr. 
E. R. Battley, Chief of Motive Power and 
Car Equipment, C.N.R., and Chairman, Wage 
Sub-Committee, Federated Trades, Railway 
Association of Canada; Mr. F. W. Edge, 
Director of Labour Relations, Canadian 
National Railways, and Mr. H. D. Brydone- 
Jack, Acting Manager, Department of Per- 
sonnel, Canadian Pacific Railway, and repre- 
sentatives of the Union were Mr. H. Smith, 
President, Division No. 4, Railway Employees 
Department, A.F. of L.; Mr. T. Broad, Vice- 
President, Division No. 4, Railway Employees 
Department; Mr. J. Tomes, Secretary- 
Treasurer, District 30, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers; Mr. C. Sperano, 
General Chairman, International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths; Mr. K. Cockburn, General 
Chairman, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; Mr. W. H. C. Logan, Presi- 
dent, District No. 2, International Association 
of Machinists; Mr. W. Ansell, General Chair- 


man, United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters; Mr. A. Payne, 
General Chairman, Sheet Metal Workers 
International Association; Mr. S. Upton, 


Brotherhood of Railway Car Men. 
Mr. Smith made the formal submission on 
behalf of the Union in which the employees 
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requested that Wage Agreement No. 6 be- 
tween the Railway Association of Canada and 
Division No. 4, Railway Employees Depart- 
ment, A.F. and A.L. should be altered by 
inserting the following clause: 

The best interests of the parties hereto 
are secured when by mutual co-operation 
and spirit of goodwill the terms of this 
Agreement are fully recognized and enforced, 
therefore the Railway Association of Canada, 
representing the various railroad companies 
—as outlined in this Agreement—agree that 
all employees affected by this Agreement 
shall become and remain members of the 
organization parties thereto and that all 
new employees shall within three months 
from the commencement of their employ- 
ment with the various railroads become and 
remain members. In the case of suspension 
or expulsion of any member of the various 
employees organizations, the companies 
affected agreed to suspend or dismiss from 
the service such member upon satisfactory 
proof of such misconduct allegedly for which 
suspension or expulsion is made. 

Mr. E. R. Battley filed a reply to the Union 
submission. After the formal written docu- 
ment had been filed an informal discussion 
took place during which various representa- 
tives of both parties spoke in reference to 
points which had been raised. 

Before the meeting closed it was very 
definitely shown that neither of the parties 
wished the Board to recommend any alterna- 
tive proposal but that it should confine itself 
solely to the question submitted to it, namely, 
“shall the Agreement referred to contain a 
clause allowing a union shop”. 

The contribution made by labour and 
industry during the war was one of which 
they both may be justly proud. They made 
concessions which they would have strenu- 
ously refused under normal conditions and by 
doing so achieved results in production and 
transportation which no one in prewar condi- 
tions would have thought possible. 


The successful termination of the war does 
not mean that it is not necessary to continue 
to make every effort to maintain production 
in as great a volume as possible. The demand 
for peacetime goods is enormous. This is 
especially true in reference to _ building 
material and supplies. The transportation 
facilities of this country have an important 
work to perform 
materials and the distribution of the actual 
goods. 


The relationship of all the Unions connected 
with the operation of the railways of Canada 
(of which the present applicant is an im- 
portant part) and their employers during the 
past years under existing agreements shows 
that, though many disputes arose over details 
in connection with their employment, they 
were able to meet each other in a spirit of 
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co-operation and settle their difficulties with- 
out any serious injury to either of them or 
to the general public. 

I fully realize the desirability or rather the 
necessity of maintaining if possible’ the 
present very satisfactory relations which have 
existed between them. 

Before I deal with the questions before us 
there are certain basic conditions in Canada 
to which I wish to refer. Union shops are not 
prohibited. Collective bargaining is not only 
legal but is compulsory under certain condi- 
tions. The workers have the right to organize 
themselves into trade unions. The unions so 
formed have the right to adopt a constitution 
and pass by-laws setting forth the conditions 
under which members may be admitted, 
suspended or expelled and for the general 
purposes of the internal management of 
union, 

The applicants are now asking this Board 
to recommend that the proposed union shop 
clause be inserted in their agreement with the 
Association, If the Association was agreeable 
to have it a part of the contract it would be 
legal to include it, and the whole matter 
would be disposed of. They however take 
the position that they will not accept such a 
clause. 

I have studied the submission put forward 
by the applicants in support of their request. 
There are a great many statements in same 
with which I heartily agree but there are some 
which I cannot accept. I do not think that 
the refusal of the employers to accept the 
clause in any way indicates that they have 
any desire or intention of sabotaging the 
present conditions or bring about the chaos 
referred to on page 4 of the submission. 
Neither can-I accept it as a*fact that the 
establishment of a union shop would eliminate 
industrial strife in the way of strikes. On 
the other hand I think there is considerable 
force in the argument indirectly referred to 
in the quotation from Idele Wilson on page 8 
of the submission. 

I agree with the Union when they claim 
that if they had union shop they would not 
have to spend as much time as they do in 
maintaining the strength of their union and 
could devote that time to other purposes. 

I have watched reports dealing with in- 
dustrial disputes through the years and I 
cannot see any justification for actions which 
temporarily destroy and demoralize produc- 
tion based upon the questions of what organ- 
ization shall be the authority to speak for 
the employees any more than I can justify 
the same being caused by strife among com- 
petitive industries. The union shop would 
simplify the question of membership in the 
Union but it would not be a _ protection 
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against members of a competitive union un- 
less such membership was arbitrarily refused. 
At the present time non-union members may 
cause some difficulty but the personnel is at 
least known to the union, which would not 
be the case if competitive union members 
were hidden within the controlling union 
itself. 

The fact that approximately 94 per cent of 
all the workers in the trades affected herein 
are members of the union is an indication of 
the extent to which the benefits belonging to 
same are acknowledged by the worker, and 
the voluntary association with same must lead 
to a more harmonious organizatiom than 
would exist if the worker was made a member 
by compulsion. I do not think that the free- 


dom referred to in the Atlantic Charter is. 


retained by the individual any more by a 
rule which may force him to join a union 
than he would have if his rights to labour 
were allowed by an employer only if he 
refrained from joining a union. The whole 
trend of the law is that the individual shall 
not be coerced into one position before he 
is entitled to employment. The employer at 
the present time cannot use coercion to force 
a worker out of a union and I cannot see 
any reason why he should be compelled to 
join a union before being entitled to employ- 
ment. The fundamental objection appears to 
me to be that the liberty of the individual 
is at stake. 

I quite agree with the applicants that they 
have done a great work in obtaining justice 
for the worker and their labours in that 
behalf should be continued, but the success 
of that programme does not appear to me 
to depend upon the form of the organization 
but. upon the good judgment, fairness and 
honesty in approaching debatable questions 
both on the part of the employer and em- 
ployee. 

At the present time the unions in Canada 
appear to be constructed on democratic lines 
and the maintenance of democratic conditions 
which exist have to be maintained and the 
greater interest the individual members take 
in their organization the better it will be for 
that organization; but on the other hand the 
management of unions can be dictatorial and 
I think the applicants will agree with me that 
in some cases on this continent dictatorship 
in union affairs does exist to the detriment of 
the union as a whole. 

Where such a condition is possible my 
opinion is that it would be dangerous to take 
away the individual liberty of a citizen in 
respect to his right of employment under 
conditions agreeable to he and his employer. 

It may not be necessary for me to refer to 
the argument submitted by the employers 
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except that I would like to point out that in 
the summing up of their submission on page 
3 I have not considered the conditions under 
the War Labour Act in the United States as 
applicable to the conditions here except to 
the extent that it does indicate a ground of 
objection to union shops in that branch of 
industry but the reasons for same existing in 
the States are at least partially caused by 
local conditions. Their second ground has no 
application at all in Canada. In my opinion 
their third ground is sound and, as I have 
indicated, a union shop is not necessary to 
maintain membership nor is it the _ best 
way to obtain new members and the questions 
of attack are not eliminated by the mere 
formation of a union shop. 


The parties hereto restricted their applica- 
tion to the one question in regard to a 
Union shop which I could not recommend. 
As a member of a Board of Conciliation I 
was of the opinion that if possible a common 
ground should be arrived at, and for that 
purpose I have explored various possible solu- 
tions to the problems. 

Since the adjournment on May 10, I have 
endeavoured to arrive at some satisfactory 
settlement, as it was agreed that there would 


be no necessity for a further meeting of the 
Board. 


I regret that I have not been able to 
make a suggestion which would be acceptable 
to both the parties, and any suggestion which 
would not be adopted unanimously would in 
my opinion be worthless. In view of this 
situation I cannot recommend that the Union 
Shop clause be inserted in the agreement. 

My rather lengthy report on the matter 
may differ from other Boards, but I felt that 
the parties interested were entitled to know 
the line of reasoning followed by myself in 
arriving at that conclusion. 


(Sgd.) E. A. McPuerson, 
Chairman. 
Dated at Winnipeg, this 17th day of June, 
1946. 
Minority Report 


To the Honourable The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, 
Canada. 


Sir: 


As a member of the Board of Conciliation 
appointed in this matter, I have the honour to 
report as follows after hearing the respective 
submissions of the Employers and_ the 
Employees, presented as well in writing as 
orally, and after due consideration of such 
submissions: 
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1. The Parties: 

Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, of the American Federation of Labour 
represents about 94 per cent of the total num- 
ber of approximately 35,000 workers, employed 
in the Locomotive and Car Departments of 
the railroads, who are responsible for the 
building, repairing and maintenance of engines, 
ears, rolling stock and all mechanical equip- 
ment—composed principally of skilled mech- 
anics such as Pipefitters, Sheet Metal Workers, 
Moulders, Machinists, Carmen, Boilermakers, 
Blacksmiths, Electrical Workers and _ their 
Helpers and Apprentices. The employees 
represented in the issue before this Board 
comprise 20 per cent of the total railway em- 
ployees in Canada. 


The Railways represented by the Railway 
Association of Canada in the issue before the 
board are: 


Canadian National Railways, 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

Dominion Atlantic Railway, Esquimalt 
and Nanaimo Railway, Kettle Valley Rail- 
way, Quebec Central Railway, (Subsid- 
laries of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company). 

Alberta & Great Waterways Railway, Ed- 
monton, Dunvegan and British Columbia 
Railway. (Owned jointly by Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railways 
and now known as Northern Alberta 
Railways). 

Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway. 
(Now Ontario Northlands Railway). 

Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway. 


These railways represent 92-4 per cent of the 
railway mileage in Canada, the majority of 
the residue being made up of sections of 
United States railways operating through Can- 
ada, the employees of which come under the 
working agreements in force on their own 
systems in the United States. 


Du hhev issue: 

The matter in issue is concise and specific: 
it is whether in the revision of a collective 
agreement between the Employers and Em- 
ployees, which has subsisted since 1927 (known 
as Wage Agreement. No. 6), there should be 
a clause providing for a Union Shop. The 
clause which the Employees’ representatives 
seek to incorporate reads: 

The best interests of the parties hereto 
are secured when by mutual co-operation and 
spirit of goodwill the terms of this agree- 
ment are fully recognized and enforced. There- 
fore, the Railway Association of Canada, 
representing the various railroad companies 
as outlined in this agreement, agrees that all 
employees affected by this agreement shall be- 
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come and remain members of their various 
organizations, parties to this agreement and 
all new employees shall—within three months 
from the commencement of employment with 
the various railroads—become and remain 
members. In the case of suspension or ex- 
pulsion, of any member of the various em- 
ployees’ organizations, the companies affected 
agree to suspend or dismiss from the service 
such members upon satisfactory proof of 
such misconduct alleged for which suspension 
or expulsion is made. 
The Employers’ representatives have refused 
to agree to the inclusion in the Collective 
Agreement of this or any other clause estab- 
lishing a “Union Shop” in the relevant depart- 
ments of their railways. 

The issue is therefore clearly and concisely 
whether the relevant departments of the -rail- 
ways are to be operated as a “Union Shop” 
or as an “Open Shop”. 


3. Possibilities of Conciliation: 


The Conciliation Officer having been unable 
to effect an agreement between the parties, the 
present Board of Conciliation was constituted. 
It appears and in fact was stated categorically 
by the parties in issue at the hearing that they 
cannot agree on the matter in issue. Under 
the circumstances, there is no chance that any 
endeavour by this Board to effect an agreement 
between the parties can be successful. 

There are no facts in issue so that there are 
no findings of fact for this Board to make. 


It therefore follows that the only function 
for this Board to fulfil is reach its conclusions 
and make its recommendations to the Minister 
in respect of the matter in dispute. 


4. Conclusion and Recommendation: 


It is my conclusion that under all of the 
circumstances, the “Open Shop” policy here- 
tofore prevailing between the parties in issue 
should not be disturbed and should conse- 
quently be continued and J therefore recom- 
mend that neither the “Union Shop” clause 
above quoted, nor any other clause of similar 
purpose, should be included in the Collective 
Agreement which ise now before this Board 
for its consideration and recommendations. 

As is more fully developed hereinbelow, both 
the railways and the Union have flourished 
and their mutual relationship has been a 
satisfactory one without a Union Shop agree- 
ment and I see no justification for forcing 
such an agreement on an unwilling employer 
under all the circumstances of tthe present 
case. In my view, the Unions do not need 
it to maintain their present position of pres- 
tige and importance and as the Railways do not 
want it, it would be inappropriate and against 
the best interests of the parties in issue and 
against the best interests of Canada under 
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the circumstances, to make any recommenda- 
tion that would force the Railways to adopt 
the principle of the Union Shop. 


5. Reasons: 


1. This is a case in which a long-standing 
relationship between the Employers and the 
Employees has, from all appearances and from 
the evidence, been substantially harmonious 
under an agreement not providing for a Union 
Shop. It is therefore my view that in asking 
this Board to recommend that there be in- 
cluded in the new Agreement, against the 
will of the Employers, a provision for a 
Union Shop, the burden of proof is on the 
Employees to demonstrate the necessity or at 
least the expediency of the innovation; neces- 
sity or expediency not merely in the interests 
of the Union but in the mutual interests of 
the Union and the Railways. 


The Railways assert that it would be against 
their interests to become a Union Shop as it 
would divest them of and vest in the Union 
the right to discipline the Railways’ Employees 
by the ultimate sanction of dismissal. This 
is fully covered in paragraph 12 of the Rail- 
ways’ Brief and no satisfactory answer has in 
my view been given by the Employees to 
this contention. 


I find it difficult to conclude that on a mat- 
ter affecting some 35,000 Employees of so 
vital a part of Canada’s economy as the Em- 
ployers who comprise 92-4 per cent of the 
railway mileage in Canada, the latter should 
be urged by any recommendation of this 
Board to accept a principle which would de- 
prive them of the right of ultimate discipline 
of their own Employees and virtually force 
them to abdicate in this respect in favour of 
a Union which by the nature of its organiza- 
tion and under its rules of procedure is its 
own court of last resort on any issue between 
itself and its members and thus, if the prin- 
ciple of the Union Shop were granted, the 
court of last resort on the issue of who should 
be dismissed or not dismissed from employment 
by the Employers. 


2. The Union admits that it now embraces 
a membership of 94 per cent of the total poten- 
tial number of Employees: evidently it is 
flourishing without the protection of the 
Union Shop clause and in so far as concerns 
its alleged fear of inroads from predatory 
rivals, the present percentage of its member- 
ship would seem to guarantee it in this respect. 
If without a Union Shop clause the Union has 
grown to its present strength, it would seem 
to add more to its stature and prestige that 
it should grow even greater still on its own 
merits and not by coercing non-members into 
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joining by facing them with the dilemma of 
joining the Union or losing their jobs. 

3. Admittedly, the Union now before this 
Board has had a good record; admittedly, the 
statement on page 3 of the Union’s Brief is 
true, namely :— 

As workers in the railroad industry who 
carried on so successfully during the war, 
we are conscious of our contribution to the 
development of this industry that was a 
tremendous factor in assisting to bring about 
such a successful termination of hostilities, 
with victory to the Allied Forces, and_as 
workers in the Motive Power and Car De- 
partments in the Canadian railroad industry, 
we believe that our efforts are worthy of 
recognition. 

The Union claims that its record of good be- 
havior is virtually a guarantee that the mono- 
poly it would obtain as the result of the Union 
Shop clause would not be abused to the detri- 
ment of the Railways. 

The expediency or inexpediency of a Union 
Shop clause cannot, however, be determined 
by the character of those who, for the time 
being, may happen to administer the affairs 
of any particular union; under democratic 
principles, control of any particular union is 
not perpetuated in the hands of any particu- 
lar individuals; neither, for that matter, is 
there any assurance that the Union which to- 
day dominates a Union Shop will continue to 
dominate it in future. Once the principle of 
the Union Shop is admitted by any particular 
employer or group of employers, it is diffi- 
cult to abolish the principle. The soundness 
in principle of the Union Shop can hardly be 
admitted in the case of one Union and denied 
in the case of another, its validity must be 
assessed independently of personalities and 
identities; it is either good or bad in principle; 
if bad in principle, it does not become good 
merely because of those in whose hands its 
control may be vested at any given time. I 
am therefore not convinced that the identity 
of the applicants is in itself sufficient warrant 
for the granting of their application. 

4. Certainly in the case of the publicly- 
owned Canadian National Railways and its 
subsidiaries, the management of the Railway 
would be acting in conflict with the declared 
policy of the Canadian Government if they 
agreed to accept the principle of the Union 
Shop. The Canadian Government Statement 
of Policy quoted in paragraph 24 of the Em- 
ployers’ Brief is quite specific in this par- 
ticular, where it reads:— 


Broadly speaking, all citizens of Canada 
have equal rights in the matter of employment 
in Government undertakings. As Crown com- 
panies are owned by the public, their directors 
are expected to be eareful to see that no 
provision is included which would create 
discrimination as between one employee and 
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another, or which would have the effect of 

excluding any citizen from employment therein 

because he did not belong to a particular 
union. ; 

It would be truly an anomalous situation 
if a Canadian taxpayer whose work and con- 
duct was satisfactory to his employer, the 
Canadian National Railways, had to be dis- 
charged merely because he exercised his free- 
dom of personal choice and refused to join 
the applicant-Union, yet under the regime of 
the Union Shop this would be the case. 

5. While it imposes no obligation on the 
employers and employees in our Canadian 
Railways to follow suit, it is not irrelevant 
that in spite of the trends in so many other 
employer-employee relationships in the United 
States, The Railway Labour Act in definite 
terms forbids the adoption of the Union Shop 
principle as regards carriers subject to that 
Act. One would assume that with the present 
strength of labour in the United States, if 
the adaption to the railways of the Union 
Shop principle was as necessary or expedient 
in the mutual interests of the railways and 
their employees as the present employee- 
applicants claim, pressure would have been 
exerted effectually and successfully to render 
this possible under circumstances in the United 
States parallelling the circumstances of the 
case now before this Board. 

I have the honour to be sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Sgd.) Wn. F. MAcKLaIEr, 
Ottawa, May 7, 1946. 


Minority Report 
The Hon. Humpurey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

The purpose of a Board of Conciliation is 
to conciliate and from that point of view the 
proceedings of this Board has been dis- 
appointing. The Railway Unions had asked 
for a closed shop which the Employers had 
refused, and the Board met to hear the con- 
tending submissions of the parties, at the 
conclusion of which the spokesmen were asked 
by the Board whether they wished the Board 
to consider any alternative proposal or to 
confine itself to the one issue that had been 
argued. In other words, the men were asked 
whether they were willing to abandon the 
concession for which they had asked and 
argued for an undefined something else which 
they had neither considered nor discussed, 
and the Employers were put in an equally 
embarrassing position. They were asked to 
constitute the Board a prospecting expedi- 
tion to search out concessions which they 
might make. It is obvious what the answers 
would be. As a matter of tactics neither side 
could abandon its position under such circum- 
stances, and both said so. 
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The Board then met to consider its report, 
when it became manifest that the Chairman 
and the appointee of the Railways were 
opposed to the Union shop, and were pre- 
pared to so report. 

The writer protested that such preemptory 
action would be provocative rather than 
conciliatory, and asked for further hearings. 
At his solicitation, an appointment was made 
when the Union Representatives might again 
appear, the purpose being to enable them to 
submit alternative proposals in the light of 
the pending adverse majority decision. Presi- 
dent, H. Smith, and Vice-President, F. Broad, 
attended and in an informal gathering in the 
presence of representatives of the Railway, 
and all three members of the Board, met the 
Chairman’s announced opposition to their 
demand with an alternative proposal which 
the management officials did not preemptorily 
reject. They argued the utter unfairness of 
extending to the man who refuses to join the 
Union every benefit which the Union with 
much effort has secured for its members. One 
of these benefits is the provision as to 
seniority, and they proposed as an alternative 
to the Union Shop that in event of lay-offs 
this provision do not apply to non-Union men. 
Such an arrangement would give to the Union 
man some advantage in return for his Union’s 
activities over the man who is not a party to 
the collective agreements in force and who 
pays no Union dues. 

It looked as though progress was being 
made towards continued amicable relations, 
and after a lengthy discussion an adjournment 
was taken until early in June when the Board 
would meet again. In the meantime the 
parties were to continue the discussions among 
themselves with a view to settling upon an 
acceptable compromise. 

On the 5th of June, I wired the Chairman 
as follows: 

Smith cannot attend Conciliation meeting 


until fourteenth. Wire if convenient or 
otherwise. 


This wire is explained by the fact that the 
10th of June, had been mentioned as the 
suggested date for the re-assembling of the 
Board. 
To this wire the Chairman replied as follows: 
Do not see necessity for any further meet- 
ing. I have hopes of submitting a proposal 
which would be unanimous. Would suggest 
that question of any further conference be 
postponed indefinitely pending my further 
submission to you. 

My next communication from the Chairman 
was his letter of the 17th of June, notifying 
me that he had filed his report with the Min- 
ister, and expressing regret that— 


We could not agree on a common ground, 
but any proposal I was prepared to make 
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had to be unanimous before it could be of 

any value and as I could not arrive at that 

result I have filed my recommendations in 
approximately its original form. 

Who the parties were who could not agree 
upon a common ground, I do not know, and 
President Smith, of the Employees says he 
does not know; he was not consulted. 

In the concluding paragraphs of his Report 
the Chairman says: 


Since the adjournment on May 10th, I 
have endeavoured to arrive at some satis- 
factory settlement, as it was agreed that 
there would be no necessity for a further 
meeting of the Board. 


I made no such agreement, as the above 


quoted exchange of telegrams makes clear. 


The Chairman says that he has “explored 
various possible solutions to the problems,” 
which is not quite consistent with his asser- 
tion that— 

The parties hereto restricted their appli- 


cation to one question in regard to a Union 
Shop. 


With the Chairman’s exploration of possible 
solutions I am unfamiliar and I disassociate 
myself with their failure. It has not been by 
negotiations so conducted that the parties 
have in the past— 

Been able to meet each other in a spirit of 
co-operation land settle their difficulties with- 
out any serious injury to either of them or to 
the general public. 

The Chairman bases his decision against the 
Union’s request for a Union Shop on the 
“fundamental objection” that the “liberty of 
the individual is at stake.” 

Liberty to do what? To take the fruits of 
other men’s labour. To reap where one has 
not sown. To absorb a benefit for which 
others have paid? Does the liberty of the 
individual require that of two men working 
at the same bench one may refuse to co- 
operate in a. common endeavour and to pay 
anything towards the achievement of a 
common goal, and yet must be permitted to 
share in every benefit which the other work- 
man may secure by enterprise, courage, effort 
and outlay. That is not liberty; it is not even 
common decency, and yet that is the effect 
of a decision which refuses to require all 
workmen to belong to the Union or the com- 
promise demand that he who does neither 
work or pay shall not enjoy as completely 
as he who does. 

The substance of the Employees’ first and 
formal demand was set forth by the Em- 
ployees’ in a draft clause, which it was 
suggested be added to Rule 157, of Wage 
Agreement No. 6, now currently in force as 
between the parties. The clause provided in 
substance that all Employees affected by 
Wage Agreement No. 6, “Shall become and 
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remain members of the Organizations parties 
thereto and that all new Employees shall 
within three months from the commencement 
of their employment with the various rail- 
roads become and remain Members.” 

That is to say, the Employees are asking 
for what is known as a “Union Shop” provi- 
gion under which all men employed in the 
classes of labour affected by the collective 
agreement mentioned must be or become 
members of the appropriate Union. 

It is further provided in the draft clause 
that “in case of suspension or expulsion of 
any member of the various Employees’ 
Organizations, the Companies affected agree 
to suspend or dismiss from the service such 
members upon satisfactory proof of such mis- 
conduct alleged for which suspension or ex- 
pulsion is made.” 

The Employees gave evidence that approxi- 
mately 94 per cent of the men eligible are 
members of the constituent Unions, which 
leave about 6 per cent of the staff outside 
the Unions, but enjoying the benefits of the 
Union’s activities. This means that the Union 
members pay from Twelve to Twenty-one 
Dollars per year in order to secure benefits 
which are extended equally to the non-Union 
minority free. This is manifestly unfair, and 
the Employees argue that the outsiders 
should be required to join their fellow 
workers in the Union and help pay for the 
advantages which they all enjoy. 

A still more compelling argument in favour 
of the Union demand is the Employees’ plea 
for what they term Union Security. They 
point out to the Employers that the Rail- 
roads have been practically free of “labour 
trouble” throughout the entire war, and for 
many years previously. Not a wheel has 
ceased to turn as a result of Union action for 
a great many years. Railroads are public 
utilities and the nation has enjoyed an un- 
interrupted service, while the Company and 
the Employees have patiently worked out 
their difference without the losses to them- 
selves or the public consequent upon industrial 
warfare. This excellent record has been due 
to the sense of responsibility of the Union 
members and their elected representatives, 
and to the wise reasonableness of the Rail- 
road management. 

The Union spokesmen contend that such a 
record should count for something and that 
the ‘Railroads should be prepared to deal with 
the Union only. After all these years of 
service by the Union to the Employees and 
to the industry, the individual who will not 
join the Union should not work for the Rail- 
road. At the present time the non-Union 
employee is entitled to take his grievance to 
the highest authority, side-tracking the Union 
and its grievance committees, which gives rise 
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to all sorts of irregular and disturbing condi- 
tions. 

The Union is held accountable for the mass 
actions of the Employees, and yet the Com- 
pany by its insistence on dealing with those 
not within the Union ranks is facilitating a 
disorderly condition. 

Not only so, but such a condition invites 
action by irresponsible groups. It is im- 
possible to maintain the discipline pvhich is 
expected of the Union when individuals or 
groups may defy the majority and walk out 
on the Union without loss of advantage or of 
position. 

It is pointed out that difficult times are 
ahead. Staffs. are now being reduced. The 
full employment of the war years is not likely 
to continue and the community is in a 
disturbed state of mind. Should an upheaval 
take place among the workers, the Employers 
would have no one to blame but themselves. 

“Tf there is trouble ahead”, said a spokes- 
man for the Union, “let it take place in the 
Union Committee Room rather than upon the 
job.” 

In answer to this, the Railway Association 
declares that it is the right of management 
to select its own employees and objects to 
“arbitrary power” being placed in the hands 
of Union officials. I can appreciate the desire 
of Management to run the employment show 
to suit itself, and undoubtedly the Union Shop 
arrangement would place additional authority 
in the hands of the Union officials, but I 
would not call it “arbitrary power.” The 
officials of these Railway Unions are all elected 
for short terms, and the ‘Constitutions of 
these Unions are most democratic. Important 
decisions are made by the Membership, and 
as in the Nation at large minorities are 
expected to accept the decisions of the 
majority, retaining the right of free speech 
and advocacy. 

It is suggested that were the present Rail- 
way Unions given a Union Shop, other less 
responsible organizations might demand the 
same concession. Were this the first time 
such a thing had been demanded there might 
be some force in the argument, but many 
thousands of workers in Canada have already 
achieved such conditions, notably in the 
building industry, the pulp and paper industry, 
the printing industry, many branches of the 
metal trades industry and in all the shipyards 
on the Pacific coast. 

To my own knowledge there was time when 
the Employees of the needle trades in Toronto 
fought street battles every Spring as an 
accompaniment to their annual wage negotia- 
tions. This condition ceased with the passing 
of the Industrial Standards Act, and out of 
the negotiations which it facilitated came the 
Union Shop in most of these allied trades. 
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The employee is required to be a member of 
the Union, and in return the Union performs 
important services for the industry, such as 
the finding and distribution of labour, settling 
prices, regulating conditions and adjusting 
grievances. 

Where the Union Shop is in effect, the 
trouble maker is much less in evidence, 
emotional groupings are suppressed and wild- 
cat strikes are largely unknown. 

It is therefore unnecessary to worry about 
the effect elsewhere of the adoption of the 
Union Shop by the Railroad workers, and 
moreover, this Conciliation Board is not 
informed of conditions elsewhere. It should 
decide the issues before it on the merits. 

These Unions are now the Bargaining 
Agents by law within their trades and em- 
ployment for all employed, union members or 
otherwise. 

Their officials represent 94 per cent of these 
employed and they have served all employed. 
In my judgment, they are entitled to the 
Membership of all employed. The argument 
that it would give the Union additional power 
is unsound. They have a good deal of power 
now, and the years have shown that they do 
not abuse it. Men in responsible positions 
require authority if they are to give service. 

It is the abuse of power that is to be 
avoided, and these Union officers are men of 
long experience, democratically elected, who 
can be trusted. They have well earned such 
confidence. 

In my judgment, the Union’s request for a 
Union Shop is reasonable and should be 
conceded by the Employer. It is only just 
that those who enjoy the benefits of joint 
action should join in and co-operate with 
their fellows, and pay their share of the cost. 
The Unions in question are well lead and 
democratically controlled, with a _ splendid 
record, and should be assisted by the Em- 
ployer, not hampered, in their operations or 
opposed in matters of membership and under- 
mined. In the public interests this question 
should be settled so that the railroad may 
continue to operate as harmoniously in the 
future as they have done in the past. The 
public has a vital interest in this dispute. 

If the exact terms of the first demand are 
for some good reason objectionable to the 
Employer, then negotiations should continue 
until the appropriate solution is found. Prob- 
lems have been met in the past and solved 
by good-will intelligently applied, and the 
fact that this particular Conciliation Board 
has been a failure is no good reason why 
negotiations should not continue. 


Dated at Ottawa, this 3rd day of July, 1946. 
(Sgd.) A. W. Rorsucx, 


The Senate, 
Ottawa. 
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Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and 
Order in Council P.C. 4020 


Officers of the Industrial Relations Branch 
dealt with 29 industrial disputes during the 
month of July, involving 95,507 workpeople 
employed in 597 separate establishments.* 
Of these, 20 were new disputes which origin- 
ated during the month and 9 were situations 
which had been unterminated as of June 30, 
and received further attention in July. These 
disputes were dealt with under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act and under 
Order in Council P.C. 4020. They were thus 
distinct from and in addition to the Con- 


ciliation proceedings described on previous. 


pages, which developed under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Fredericton, N.B. The territory of the two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia and Alberta; two. officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North 
western Ontario; four officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario 
and work in close collaboration with the 
Provincial Conciliation Service; two officers 
in Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
Quebec and the officer resident in Fredericton, 
N.B., represents the Department in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The headquarters of the In- 
dustrial Relations Branch and the Director 
of Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 

Industries: 


Logging «and « Lumberng asides ccse oss 1 
Mining and Smelting, etc. 

CORT MINI cee es EL en 3 

IVI Gs Lat IVEITIIEVO NS Wetec ie ek ee'telc We Bee a abs 1 
Manufacturing 

PATHE OOS Wants day. derresinit © Lerrosie 1 

ICCA LSP TOMUCLS yin icdl. ssa sd eee mem + 9 

Textiles, Clothing Products, etc. ... 2 

Pring wands Ublisningtice ney sua. 1 

PS Dial Te Wins eos Se kien a claliniaiuies 1 

Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, 

ECan is hud aie gie! sett aebaraua tials tetra at ta 4 

Hubber METOUNETA wy cual sig Ge Gimisibia’s P 
Transportation 

REAP i beied oh cecil dt EN La Og a lehad 1 

hocaveand Highway visi. Cas. Rok welealt 1 
LUCTE EG YEE, IAB REE ey UE ARUA) Gs GRRE EE ABS Ee ga S 1 
Service 

Business and Personal ................ 1 


*The large number of establishments involved is 
due chiefly to the logging and lumbering dispute in 
British Columbia which affected some 416 employers. 


dispute between Brunner, 


Nature of Dispute or Situation: 
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Increased wages and reduced hours .. 6 
Increase in wages and other changes . 7 
Increase in wages and union recog- 
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Other causes affecting wages and work- 
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Strikes terminated by mediation or 
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Controversy terminated by mediation, 
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I.D.I. Commission appointed under 
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IDI. Commission appointed under 
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Brief summaries of some of the cases of 
chief interest follow:— 


Chemical Products Workers, Amherstburg, 
Ont—On July 22, a request was received from 
the Minister of Labour for Ontario for the 
appointment, under the provisions of Order 
in Council P.C. 4020, of an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission to investigate a 
Mond Canada, 
Limited, Amherstburg, Ont., and its employees 
represented by Local 89, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America. The Com- 
pany’s employees had gone on strike on July 
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12, 1946, in an attempt to secure mutual 
agreement upon the Union’s demands with 
regard to wages, hours of work and other 
matters. On July 24, the federal Minister 
of Labour appointed Police Magistrate J. A. 
Hanrahan of Windsor, Ont., as a Commissioner 
to deal with the dispute. His appointment was 
made pursuant to Section 8 of the Order in 
Council which enables the Minister of Labour 
to cause an investigation to be made into 
any situation which, in his opinion, may inter- 
fere with the effective transition to a peace- 
time economy in Canada. In this connection 
representations had been made to the Depart- 
ment of Labour that the interruption in the 
Company’s production of soda ash was having 
such a serious effect upon the manufacture 
of glass containers that there was reason to 
fear that canning companies would be unable 
to process more than a small part of the 
season’s crops of tomatoes, fruit and other 
foodstuffs. At the end of the month the report 
of the Commissioner had not been received. 
Electrical Appliance Workers, Hamilton, 
Ont—The Minister of Labour for Ontario 
on July 22 made representations to the 
federal Minister of Labour, to the effect 
that a strike by some 4,000 employees of the 
Canadian Westinghouse Company, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont., which had commenced on July 
5, 1946, was having an adverse effect upon @ 
large number of industries depending upon the 
Company’s products. It was stated that many 
of these related industries would be compelled 
to close down in the immediate future unless 
production was resumed at the Westinghouse 
plant, and the appointment of an Industrial 


Disputes Inquiry Commissioner under Order 


in Council P.C. 4020 was requested. In com- 
pliance with this request the Minister of 
Labour for Ontario appointed His Honour 
Judge J. C. Reynolds, of Kingston, Ont., to 
inquire into the dispute and endeavour to 
secure a settlement. The employees affected 
were members of Local 504, United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. The 
Commissioner’s report had not been received 
at the end of the period under review. 


Chemical Products Workers, Windsor, Ont. — 
The seriousness of a continuing strike by em- 
ployees of the Windsor Works of Canadian 
Industries Limited, Windsor, Ontario, gave 
‘rise to the appointment on July 18th of His 
Honour Judge A. Cochrane, of Brampton, Ont., 
as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner under Section 8 of Order in Council 
P.C. 4020. The employees, numbering some 
530, members of the International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, Local 195, 
had gone on strike on June 27, 1946, as a 
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result of a dispute with the company over 
demands concerning wage rates, hours of work, 
vacations with pay and job evaluation. 

The appointment of the Commissioner was 
made following consultations with the Minister 
of Labour for Ontario, and in the light of 
representations from various sources that the 
salt. products of the Company were urgently 
needed by food processing and preserving 
plants, while its chlorine products were in vital 
demand by water purification plants through- 
out Canada. It was reported that the chief 
demands of the Union were for an increase 
of 25c. per hour in wages and a forty-hour 
week, and that the Company had offered wage 
increases for various classifications ranging 
from 7c. to 14c. per hour. At the end of July 
the report of the Commissioner had not been 
received. 

Brass Factory Workers, New Toronto, Ont.— 
On July 22nd, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour of Ontario, the Minister of 
Labour appointed Mr. L. W. Brockington, 
K.c., C.M.G., of Ottawa, an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner under the pro- 
visions of Section 8 of Order in Council P.C. 
4020, as amended, to investigate a dispute 
between Anaconda American Brass Limited, 
New Toronto, and its employees, members of 
Local 811, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (C.L0.-C.C.L.). The 
employees, approximately 1,000 in number, 
had been on strike since May 18 as a result of 
the breakdown of negotiations with respect to 
wage rates, hours of labour, union security, 
seniority rules, and other matters usually 
covered in a collective agreement. The Com- 
missioner had not completed proceedings at the 
end of the month. 

Rubber Factory Workers, Ontario—Strikes 
at ten rubber manufacturing plants in Ontario, 
which commenced on June 24, were un- 
terminated at the end of July, the employees 
concerned having rejected the recommenda- 
tions made by an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, His Honour Judge J. C. A. 
Cameron, of Belleville, as a basis for settlement 
of the matters in dispute (L.G., July, 1946, 
p. 921). The plants closed by strike action were 
as follows: Dominion Rubber Company, Lim- 
ited (three plants at Kitchener); Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company of Canada, Limited 
(plants at New Toronto and Bowmanville) ; 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, Hamilton; B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company of Canada, Limited, 
Kitchener; Gutta Percha and Rubber, Limited, 
Toronto; Seiberling Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, Toronto; and Barringham 
Rubber Company, Limited, Oakville. More 
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than 10,000 workers were directly affected. 
Employees of the Kaufman Rubber Company, 
Limited, Kitchener, also rejected the Commis- 
sioner’s recommendations, but elected to re- 
main at work. About the middle of July the 
Department was notified of the settlement of 
matters in dispute between the Viceroy Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, Toronto, and its 
employees (who had not taken strike action), 
following negotiations on the basis recom- 
mended by the Commissioner. Employees of 
all the aforementioned companies are repre- 
sented by various local unions of the United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers 
of America ('C.I.0.-C.C.L.). 


Metal Miners, British Columbia.—Reference 


was made in the July issue of the Lasour 
Gazette to the appointment of the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice Gordon McG. Sloan, Chief 
Justice of British Columbia, as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner under the pro- 
visions of Section 8 of Order in Council P.C. 
4020, as amended, to deal with matters in dis- 
pute between twelve British Columbia 
metalliferous mining companies and their em- 
ployees, members of various local unions of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (C1.0.-C.C.L.). On July 138, the 
Commissioner reported to the Minister of 
Labour that he had made no progress towards 
a settlement, because of the employees’ desire 
and the employers’ refusal to bargain on an 
industry-wide, or province-wide, basis. The 
Commissioner having advised that he would 
not have time to confer with each company 
and its employees individually, Mr. G. R. 
Currie, Industrial Relations Officer stationed at 
Vancouver, was instructed to assist the Com- 
missioner with a view to bringing about settle- 
ments of matters in dispute between the 
various companies and their respective em- 
ployees. Strikes at the twelve mines, which 
had commenced on July 3, were untermi- 
nated at the end of the month. About 2,500 
workers were affected. 


Foundry Workers, British Columbia—On 


July 22, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour of British Columbia, the 
Minister of Labour appointed Mr. David 
Whiteside, K.C., of New Westminster, an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry (Commissioner 
under the provisions of Section 8 of Order in 
Council P.C. 4020, as amended, to deal with 
matters in dispute affecting twenty-nine 
foundries in Vancouver area and their em- 
ployees, numbering approximately 800, some 
of whom are members of Local 281, Interna- 
tional Moulders and Foundry Workers’ Union 
of North America (A.FiL.-T.L:C.C.) and some 
of whom are members of Local 289, Inter- 
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national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (C.1I.0.-C:C.L.). <A strike had been 
called at certain foundries on May 17 by 
Local 289, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, following the breakdown 
of negotiations in regard to wage rates, hours 
of labour and union security, and subsequently 
production was stopped at other foundries when 
members of Local 289 of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers be- 
gan picketing those establishments where Local 
281, International Moulders' and Foundry 
Workers’ Union of North America, is bargain- 
ing representative for the employees. At the 
end of the month the strike was unterminated 
and the Commissioner had not completed his 
investigation. 


Rubber Workers, Acton Vale, P.Q.—Late in 
June, the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Quebec Wartime Relations Board requested 
the federal Department of Labour to appoint 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
under the provisions of Section 5 of Order in 
Council P.C. 4020 to investigate charges that 
Acton Rubber Limited, Acton Vale, P.Q., had 
dismissed or discriminated against two of its 
employees for the reason that they were 
members of or working on behalf of a local 
union of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. A preliminary investigation into the 
charges had been made earlier by an officer 
of the provincial Department of Labour. On 
July 5, the Minister of Labour appointed Mr. 
Lawrence Hart, K.C., of Montreal, as a 
Commissioner to conduct an investigation. 
The report of the Commissioner indicated that, 
following several conferences with the parties, 
the charges of discrimination were withdrawn 
by the union’s representatives. 


Garment. Workers, Toronto, Ont—On July 
3, the federal Minister of Labour received a 
request from the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario for the appointment of an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission under the 
provisions of Section 5 of Order in Council 
P.C. 4020 to investigate allegations that Buchan 
Sinclair Limited, of Toronto, had dismissed 10 
of its employees because of union membership 
and activity. The charges were laid by the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
In compliance with this request the Minister 
of Labour on July 12 appointed His Honour 
Judge J. Ambrose Shea, of Toronto, to deal 
with the dispute. Upon the request of the 
Union, it was mutually agreed between the 
parties that the Commissioner’s inquiry should 
be postponed until September. 

Plastics Workers, Toronto, Ont—Following 
a preliminary investigation by an Industrial 
Relations Officer, the Minister of Labour for 
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Ontario made a request to the Minister of 
Labour of Canada during the earlier part of 
July for the appointment of an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission to investigate a 
complaint of the International Chemical 
Workers’ Union that one of its members had 
been dismissed by the Reliable Toy Company, 
of Toronto, because of union activity. His 
Honour Judge J. Ambrose Shea, of Toronto, 
was appointed a Commissioner on July 12 to 
investigate the situation. A hearing of the 
case was postponed until September because 
of the absence of one of the principal witnesses. 


Aircraft Workers, Hamilton, Ont—Allega- 
tions that the Cub Aircraft Corporation 
Limited, of Hamilton, Ontario, had dismissed 
or discriminated against 21 of its employees 
because of union activity were brought to the 
attention of the Department of Labour during 
July by the provincial Minister of Labour, 
who requested that an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission be appointed to inquire 
into the circumstances. On July 9, His Honour 
Judge D. J. Cowan, of Brantford, Ontario, 
was appointed Commissioner under the terms 
of Section 5 of Order in Council P.C. 4020 to 
investigate the charges, which had been made 
by the International Association of Machinists. 
Following a joint meeting between representa- 
tives of the parties, the Commissioner reported 
that, under the circumstances disclosed at the 
conference, the Union decided not to call any 
evidence. The parties were notified accordingly 
that the case was considered to be closed. 

Retail Coal Distributors, Ottawa, Ont—In 


mid-July the Ontario Department of Labour 
_brought to the attention of the federal Depart- 


ment of Labour a complaint made by a. 


representative of the United Distribution 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 4388, to the effect 
that one of its members had been dismissed 
because of union activity by John Heney and 
Son Company, Limited, of Ottawa. Prelimin- 
ary investigation of the circumstances was 
made by an Industrial Relations Officer of the 
federal Department, who reported back to the 
provincial authorities that the appointment of 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
under Order in Council P.C. 4020 was 
warranted. The Ontario Minister of Labour 
then made a formal recommendation for the 
appointment of a Commissioner, and on 
July 31, 
appointed His Honour Judge J. P. Madden, 
of Ottawa, to conduct an investigation into 
the union’s allegation. 

Textile Workers, Carleton Place, Ont—In 
the June issue (page 774) reference was made 
to the appointment of Mr. L. W. Brockington, 
K.C., C.M.G., on May 27, 1946, as Industrial 
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' Disputes Inquiry Commissioner under Section 


8 of P.C. 4020 to investigate a dispute between 
Renfrew Woollen Mills, Limited, Carleton 
Place, Ont., and its employees represented by 
Local 103, United Textile Workers of America. 
Employees of the Company had been on strike 
since April 2 in support of their demands for 
wage increases, a 40-hour work-week, two 
weeks’ holidays with pay and other concessions. 

The Commissioner was successful in having 
the employees return to work on June 11, it 
being provided in the terms of the strike 
settlement that an employees’ representation 
vote would be taken under the supervision of 
the Federal Department of Labour to deter- 
mine whether or not the employees wished to 
be represented by Local 103, United Textile 
Workers of America, and that, if so, represent- 
atives of the Company and the Union would 
meet for the purpose of negotiating a new 
agreement. Failing agreement between the 
parties after fourteen days, the Commissioner 
could be recalled to assist in the settlement of 
the matters remaining at issue between them. 
It was also agreed that a “no strike” clause 
would be inserted in any agreement reached. 
The representation vote agreed to was con- 
ducted on June 14 and resulted as follows: 
number of eligible voters, 152; number of votes 
cast, 131; number voting in favour of being 
represented through Local 103, United Textile 
Workers of America, 86; number of negative 
votes, 44; spoiled ballots, 1. 


On July 6, in accordance with the provisions 
of the strike settlement the Commissioner’s 
assistance was requested in the settlement of 
the matters remaining in dispute between the 
parties. On July 22, the Commissioner 
reported to the Minister of Labour that he 
had succeeded in bringing the parties into 
agreement. With respect to wages, the pro- 
posals put forward by the Company were 
accepted with minor adjustments, increases in 
some classifications amounting to 10 per cent. 
It was also provided that the agreement would 
contain a voluntary revocable check-off; that 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Christmas Day 
and New Year’s Day would be recognized as 
statutory holidays and that vacations with 
pay would conform with the requirements of 
the Ontario Vacations with Pay Act. 


Merchant Seamen, Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River—The June and July issues of 
the Lasour GAZETTE (pp. 776, 916) carried sum- 
maries of the chief developments in the dispute 
over working hours and other matters between 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union and various ship- 
ping companies operating vessels on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence Waterways. During 
July numerous conferences with the parties to 
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the dispute were held by the Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, Hon. Mr. 
Justice S. E. Richards, while active control of 
the operations of some 29 companies con- 
tinued to be exercised by Capt. E. S. Brand, 
the Government-appointed Controller. On 
July 6 Capt. J. E. Matheson, Regional 
Director of the Merchant Seamen’s Manning 
Pool, Department of ‘Transport, Montreal, 
was appointed as a Deputy Controller by the 
' Minister of Labour to assist the Controller 
with regard to personnel matters and the 
movement of vessels at the Port of Mont- 
real. On July 17, the Minister of Labour, 
under the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 
2556, also appointed Mr. H. L. Rowntree, 
Barrister, of Toronto, as a Deputy Controller 
to assist Captain Brand at that point. 


The report of the Commissioner had not 
been received at the end of July. | 


Steel Workers, Ontario and Nova Scotia — 
It was reported in the July issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE (p. 915) that negotiations 
between The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation, Ltd., Sydney, 
NS., and their employees as represented by the 
United Steelworkers of America had culmin- 
ated in strike action on July 13-15. The 
strike was called immediately after the 
Government announced that it was appointing 
the former wartime Steel Controller, Mr. 
F. B. Kilbourn, of Montreal, as Controller of 
_ the primary steel operations of the three 
companies, and requiring the employees to 
continue to perform the duties of their em- 
ployment. 


On July 16, it was ordered by the House 
of Commons that its Standing Committee on 
Industrial Relations be directed and em- 
powered to investigate immediately all issues 
connected with the present industrial unrest 
in Canada. The Committee made the steel 
strike its first order of business and on July 
18, commenced hearing witnesses. The pro- 
ceedings before the Standing Committee on 
Industrial Relations will be reported subse- 
quently in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Farm Implement Workers, Toronto and 
Brantford, Ont—During July the Minister of 
Labour for Ontario reported to the federal 
Minister that a strike of employees of the 
Massey-Harris Co., Ltd. was considered to 
be imminent as the result of the breakdown 
of negotiations for the renewal of a collective 
agreement between the company and the Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America. The provincial Minister recom- 
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mended that an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission be appointed to investigate the 
situation under the provisions of Section 8 of 
Order in Council P.C. 4020 because of the 
serious effects which would result in Canada 
and other countries from any curtailment in 
the production of farm implements. 


On July 5, the Minister of Labour for 
Canada appointed Mr. Leonard W. Brocking- 
ton, K.C., of Ottawa, to investigate the situa- 
tion as it affected one plant of the Company 
in Toronto and two plants in Brantford, Ont. 
On July 13, the Commissioner reported the 
terms of a settlement which was accepted by 
the company and, following presentation to 
the members, by the joint committee of the 
union representing both the Toronto and 
Brantford workers. It was agreed that there 
would be a general wage increase of 10 cents 
per hour payable as and from July 1, 1946 
(replacing a previous company offer of 10 cents 
per hour, payable as to 74 cents on present 
acceptance, and as to 24 cents on September 
1). The company would withdraw all 
penalty clauses previously proposed, and there 
would be substituted therefor such amended 
or alternative proposals as might be agreed 
upon after negotiations between the parties. 
Notwithstanding the general wage increase, 
the parties agreed to enter into negotiations 
for an adjustment of general wages based 
upon all ascertainable and applicable facts, if 
and when during the currency of the Agree- 
ment there should be an advance of four 
points, or any multiple thereof,- above the 
Cost of Living Index for September 1, 1946. 
If the parties were unable to agree on such 
wage adjustments after 30 days’ negotiation, 
application might be made to the War Labour 
Board competent to deal therewith. The com- 
pany would also put into effect during 1946 
two weeks’ holiday with pay for all employees 
with five years’ service, instead of postponing 
same until 1947. 

It was understood that prior to the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioner, the parties had 
agreed upon a reduction of the work week 
from 48 to 45 hours, with payment of time 
and one-half rates for hours worked in excess 
of 45 per week. 


Newspaper Compositors, Vancouver, B.C.— 
The June issue of the Lasour GAZETTE con- 
tained on account (page 778) of developments 
in a strike affecting composing-room employees 
iof various newspapers owned by the Southam 
Company, Ltd., and of the Winnipeg Free 
Press Co., Ltd., and also reproduced Reasons 
for Judgment of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) (page 756) denying 
an application for intervention made by the 
International Typographical Union with a 
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view to the completion of a collective agree- 
ment between the Southam Company, Ltd., 
and the union, covering groups of employees 
in each of several newspaper plants operated 
by the Company im five cities. One of the 
establishments involved in each of the fore- 
going cases was the Vancouver Province Divi- 
sion of the Southam Company. 

On July 3, the Minister of Labour for 
British Columbia made a recommendation to 
the federal Department of Labour that a 
Conciliation Board be appointed under the 
provisions of Order in Council P.C. 1003 to 
investigate the situation affecting the Van- 
couver Daily Province and Local 226 of the 
International Typographical Union. The 
federal authorities took the position that a 
Conciliation Board should not be established 
under P.C. 1003 while a strike was in’ existence 
jn contravention of the Regulations, and, 
following further consultation with the pro- 
vincial Minister, the Minister of Labour for 
Canada. on July 4, appointed an Industrial 
‘Disputes Inquiry Commission pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 8 of Order in Council 
P.C. 4020, as amended. The members of the 
Commission were Brig. Sherwood Lett, Chair- 
man, Mr. C. B. Delbridge, member represent- 
ing the employer, and Mr. R. K. Gervin, mem- 
ber representing the employees. 

The Commission held thirteen meetings, 
some being in the nature of public hearings 
and others being conferences in private with 
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the representatives of the parties, either 
together or alone. Its findings, as contained 
in a report to the Minister of Labour on July 
19, were that no labour dispute in the 
ordinary sense existed between the union and 
the publisher of the Vancouver Province Divi- 
sion of the Southam Company. The work 
stoppage at Vancouver was not of local origin, 
and the real issue was that the International 
Typographical Union wished the Southam Co. 
Ltd., as a Company, to undertake that all 
its local publishers should enter into agree- 
ments containing a clause whereby such 
publishers would be bound to respect and 
observe the “laws” of the I.T.U., leaving for 
negotiation between the local unions and the 
local publishers such matters as hours of work, 
work conditions and the lke. The Com- 
mission reported that the persons capable of 
settling the issue were the principal officials 
of the I.T.U. and the Southam Co. Ltd., and 
recommended that the Minister of Labour 
endeavour to bring those officials together 
for the purpose of resuming their discussions 
with a view to reconciling their respective 
policies. 


Later the Minister of (Labour announced 
that the Hon. Mr. Justice S. E. Richards of 
Winnipeg, had agreed to act informally as a 
conciliator, and would try to arrange joint 
conferences between the heads of the com- 
pany and the union. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the LaBour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
possible, because of limitation of space, to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
the employers and workers are also included. 
Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


KIMBERLEY AND CHAPMAN CAmp, B.C.—THE 
CONSOLIDATED MINING AND SMELTING Com- 
PANY OF CANADA, LTD. AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION oF MINE, MILL AND 
SMELTER WoRKERS, LOCAL 651. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1946, 
to May 31, 1947, and thereafter subject to 
2 months’ notice. The company recognizes the 
union as the exclusive representative for all 
eligible employees. No discrimination against 
employees because of union activity. Nego- 
tiations on “union security” to be re-opened 
after six months from the date of the 
agreement. 

Hours of work: 40 to 48 per week. The 
company agrees to endeavour to rearrange work 
in such a way that within 12 months the 
regular working week of every employee will 
be either 40 or 42 hours per week or the 
equivalent thereof. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work’ in excess of 8 hours in any one day 
and, subject to the approval of the National 
War Labour Board, for work on regularly 
assigned seventh day off duty and on certain 
statutory holidays. Vacation: one week with 
pay for employees with one year’s service with 
the company, two weeks with pay for those with 
5 or more years’ service, while those with two 
months but less than one year one half day 
with pay for each month of service, 

Basic hourly wage rates: labourers 77 cents, 
helpers 80 cents, operators 83 to 89 cents, chief 
operators and repairmen 92 to 98 cents, timber- 
men and miners (drift or stope) 95 cents; 
miners (raise or shaft), painters, and steam 
engineers—third class 98 cents; chief flotation 
operators and journeymen tradesmen $1.01, 
toolmakers $1.04, steam engineers (second class) 
$1.07, and barmen $1.10. The company also 
agrees to pay to each employee an “interim 
adjustment” not to exceed 40 cents per hour, 
all of which is subject to the approval of the 


National War Labour Board. For hours worked 
on the afternoon shift a premium rate of 3 
cents per hour will be paid and for the night 
shift 5 cents per hour extra. 

Provision is made for a Labour-Management 
Production Committee, seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—HaARDING CARPETS LIMITED 
AND UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 109. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 10, 1946, 
to January 31, 1947, or 1948, if 60 days’ notice 
not given. The company recognizes the union 
as the sole and exclusive bargaining agency 
for all eligible employees. Check-off: the com- 
pany will deduct union dues monthly from all 
union members; and also will deduct from all 
employees for whom the union is the bargaining 
agency and who are eligible for membership in 
the above loeal and who are hired after the 
signing of the agreement. 

Hours of work: for day workers, 9 per day 
Monday through Friday, a 45-hour week; for 
shift workers, 8 hours per shift. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 45 
hours in one week and for work on Sundays (or 
other assigned day) and holidays. Vacation: 
one week with pay equal to 2 per cent of earn- 
ings during previous 12 months’ period for 
employees with less than 5 years’ service with 
the company, employees with more than 5 years’ 
service one week with pay equal to 4 per cent 
of earnings during previous 12 months. There 
shall be two 10-minute rest periods during each 
full shift as twell as 5 minutes for washing 
immediately prior to each meal hour and at the 
end of each shift. 

Wage rates and nanges of wage rates shall 
be those presently in effect. Organized shifts 
not occurring during regular working hours, 
special short shifts, and night shifts to be paid 
regular rates, plus 10 per cent for all hours up 
to and including 45 in one week. This does not 
apply to engineers and firemen nor to special 
short shifts unless the employee is on a rotat- 
ing shift, or on a night shift that ends at 11 
p.m. or later. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


WoopstTock, ONT.—FIRESTONE TEXTILES LIMITED 
AND UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 115. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 5, 
1946, to January 5, 1947, and thereafter sub- 
ject to 2 months’ notice. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the exclusive bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees. No dis- 
crimination or intimidation because of union or 
non-union membership. 
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Hours of work and overtime: subject to the 
approval of the Regional War Labour Board 
time and one half will be paid for all hours 
worked in excess of 48 hours per week, also 
for work on Sundays and 7 specified holidays. 
Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with one year of continuous service, and when 
the Regional War Labour Board authorizes, em- 
ployees with 10 years continuous service are 
eligible for 2 weeks with pay. 

Wage rates: a joint application for authori- 
zation for revision of wages to be submitted to 
the Regional War Labour Board. This shall be 
the only application during the life of the 
agreement. Subject to the approval of the 
Regional War Labour Board 5 cents per hour 
bonus will be paid to all employees working on 
a permanent night shift between 6 p.m. and 
6 a.m. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 


OTTAWA, ONT.—JAMES Davipson’s SONS AND 
NATIONAL UNION OF WoopDWORKERS, LOCAL 6. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1946, 
to April 30, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 30 days notice. There shall be 
no intimidation or discrimination of union or 
non-union members. Check-off: the company 
agrees to deduct union dues monthly upon volun- 
tary authorization and remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: schedule presently in effect 
shall continue until changed by government 
regulations. Five specified days will be paid 
holidays for workers with 6 months’ service with 
the company who have not been absent from 
work without permission on any of the five full 
working days immediately preceding such _ holi- 
day or upon any of the working days in the 
calendar week in which such holiday occurs. 

Wage rates presently in effect to continue for 
the duration of the agreement. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


MONTREAL, P.Q—WaARDEN KING LIMITED AND 
THE UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND 
MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 528. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 29, 
1946, to March 28, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. No dis- 
crimination by company or union because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 
Check-off: company to deduct union dues 
monthly from employees’ pay upon authoriza- 
tion and remit to the union. 

Hours of work: for boiler, radiator, soil pipe, 
soil pipe fittings and jobbing foundries, cupola 
and sand control, 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week; for the rest of the 
plant 93 per day Monday through Thursday, 9 
on Friday, a 47-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one half for work in excess of the above regular 
hours and for all work on Saturday afternoons, 
double time for hours worked consecutively after 
midnight by a day shift worker who continues 
work beyond the end of regular shift and for 
all work on Sundays and 8 specified holidays. 
Two 10-minute rest periods per shift shall be 
allowed as well as 10 minutes before quitting 
time at the end of each shift for putting tools 
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away and washing. Vacation: one week with 
pay for employees with one to five years’ 
service with the company, 2 weeks with pay for 
those with 5 years’ service or more. 

Wages—a general increase of 24 cents per 
hour retroactive to March 4, 1946, shall be 
granted subject to the approval of the Quebec 
Regional War Labour Board or National War 
Labour Board. The question of the general 
scale of wages may be reopened for discussion 
upon the removal of price controls by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. Workers 
employed on the second and third shifts will 
be paid a bonus of 124 cents per hour. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Fort WILLIAM, ONT.—CANADIAN CAR AND 
FounpRY ComMPpANY LtTD., AUTOMOTIVE 
DIVISION, AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MACHINISTS, LODGE 719. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 19, 1946, 
to March 18, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 2 months’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees as long as the 
members of the local lodge have a majority of 
such employees. Check-off: the company will 
deduct union dues upon the members’ authoriza- 
tion and remit same to the union. There will be 
no discrimination or intimidation of union or 
non-union members. 

Hours of work: 8 per day 54 days per week, 
a 44 hour week (except boiler room employees) ; 
when 2 shifts are worked the afternoon shift 
shall work 84 hours per shift Monday through 
Friday; when 3 shifts are worked the afternoon 
shift shall work 8 hours per shift Monday 
through Friday and the night shift 8 hours Mon- 
day through Saturday, the day shift hours as 
above in all cases. All shifts shall change in 
rotation weekly. Overtime: time and one half 
for work in excess of the above hours and 
double time for work on Sundays, regular day 
off, 8 specified holidays and time after 8 hours 
of overtime in any one day. Vacation: one week 
with pay for employees with one year’s con- 
tinuous service of 300 days (including authorized 
leave), with proportionately less for those who 
have worked over 294 and less than 300 days. 
Any employee who has been employed during 
the year but who has been absent more than 26 
days through sickness or authorized leave shall 
receive one half day with pay for each full 
month worked. 

Hourly wage rates include the following: 
automotive and body assemblers 82 to 99 
cents, bench fitters 90 and 99 cents, boring 
mill operators 99 cents, maintenance carpenters 
90 cents and $1.07, drivers 82 and 86 cents, 
installation electricians 74 to 99 cents, main- 
tenance electricians 78 cents to $1.11, engineers 
82 cents to $1.11, fitters 78 to 99 cents, jig 
and toolmakers 86_cents to $1.15, labourers 70 
cents, tooling machinists $1.11, automotive 
mechanics 82 cents to $07, millwrights 90 
cents and $1.11, painters 82 to~99 cents, pipe- 
fitters 90 cents and $1.11, riggers 90 cents and 
$1.07, riveters 86 to 96 cents, sewing machine 
operators 65 to 82 cents, spot welders 82 and 
90 cents, maintenance tinsmiths 86 and $1.03, 
tool and diemakers 86 cents to $1.15, upholsterers 
74 to 90 cents, welders 86 cents to $1.03, and 
woodworkers 99 cents and $1.11. A bonus of 
5 cents per hour shall be paid for work on the 
second and third shifts. An employee respon- 
sible for the instruction and supervision of 
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other employees shall receive a rate of pay 5 
cents per hour more than the highest paid 
worker under his supervision. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Port ARTHUR, ONT.—PorT ARTHUR SHIP- 
BUILDING COMPANY Ltp. AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION oF MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING 


Workers, Locay 11. 
Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1946, to February 1, 1947, and may be renewed 
for additional periods of one year. The com- 


pany recognizes the union as the sole collective. 


bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
There shall be no discrimination or intimida- 
tion of union or no-union members. 

Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, 44 Saturday, a 494-hour week. Over- 
time; time and one-half for work in excess of 
the above hours and all work on Sundays and 
5 specified holidays, on 3 additional specified 
holidays work only if absolutely necessary and 
at double time rate. Vacations with pay will 
be granted in accordance with the direction 
of the National War Labour Board, dated 
May 18, 1944. 

Wage rates and occupational classification 
shall be in accordance with the finding and 
direction, dated January 5, 1944, by the 
National War Labour Board. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship plan, 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Chemicals 


Toronto, OnT.—LEVER BroTHEeRS LIMITED AND 
INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL WORKERS’ UNION, 
LocaL 32. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 5, 1946, 
to April 5, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 30 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
All future employees shall become members 
of the union and all present employees who 
are now or later become members of the union 
shall as a condition of continued employment 
with the company remain members in good 
standing during the life of the agreement. 
Check-off: the company agrees upon = an 
employee’s authorization to deduct union dues 
monthly from the employee’s pay and remit 
same to the union. 

Hours of work: 8 per shift Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for all work in excess of these hours 
and for work on Saturdays and Sundays. 
Hight specified days are designated as paid 
holidays provided the employee has worked 
during the week upon which the holiday falls. 
All time worked on a paid holiday shall be 
paid for at the employee’s normal rate in 
addition to the normal full day’s pay. Vaca- 
tion: each employee to receive one day with 
pay for each 5 weeks of service during the 
preceding 12 months. Pray: a 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Construction 


Toronto, ONT.—VARIOUS PAINTING, DECORAT- 
ING AND PAPERHANGING FIRMS AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, TORONTO, 
AND DISTRICT COUNCIL. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1946, 
to March 31, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
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year subject to 2 months’ notice. The firms 
and the union agree to co-operate to maintain 
a closed union shop, the firms to employ only 
qualifield union members and to hire, when 
extra Journeymen needed, from the unemployed 
lists of the union. The union agrees to furnish 
at all times duly qualified journeymen in suffi- 
cient numbers to execute the contracted work. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for all work on Saturdays; double 
time for work on Sundays and 7 specified 
holidays. No work to be performed on Labour 
Day. Vacation to conform to the Ontario 
government’s “Holiday-With-Pay Act” as 
amended to include the building trades. 

Basic minimum wage rates: $1.05 per hour 
for skilled mechanics, $1.10 per hour for spray 
painters and for swing stage men on building 
or steel work over six storeys. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transport 


MontTreAL, P.Q.—Various STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES (OCEAN NAVIGATION) AND INTER- 
NATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Locat 375 (GENERAL LONGSHOREMEN). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 12, 
1946, to December 31, 1946, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
Preference of work will be given to members 
of above local whenever such are available. 

Hours of work and overtime: 9 per day, 
Monday through Saturday; however both 
parties to the agreement shall take such steps 
as lie within their competence to ensure that 
the average number of hours per week of the 
workers shall not exceed 48 during the term 
of the agreement. Double time for work on 
Sundays and 2 specified holidays, also for 
working through meal hour and_ thereafter 
until discharged for meals. 


Hourly wage rates: $1 for work between 
8 am. and 6 p.m., $1.20 for work between 
7 pm. and 11 p.m., and $1.50 for work between 
midnight and 5 a.m.; for working on nitrate, 
bulk sulphur, ete.: frozen cargo, grain trim- 
ming and bagging or work in open between 
decks where grain is running the rates are 
$1.15 for work between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m., $1.35 
between 7 p.m. and 11 p.m., and $1.724 between 
midnight and 5 a.m., double time to be paid 
for work on ships in port with cargoes on fire. 


Saint Joun, N.B.—Various STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES AND INIERNATIONAL LONGSHORE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION, LOCAL 273 (GENERAL 
LONGSHOREMEN ). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1945, to November 30, 1946, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Hours of work: 8 per day or night. Over- 
time: double time for work on Sundays, 6 
specified holidays and Saturday afternoons 
during four summer months which are recog- 
nized as half holidays. 

Hourly wage rates: day—general cargo 98 
cents, bulk cargoes $1.08; night—general cargo 
$1.03, bulk cargoes $1.13; ten cents per hour 
extra to be paid for unwrapped hides and 
phosphate and tankage in bags, slag and bird- 
lime in bags; ten cents per hour extra to be 
paid for handling, in refrigerations, cargo that 
p to be carried at 26 degrees Fahrenheit or 
ower. 
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Service: Public Administration 


KITCHENER, ONT.—THE CORPORATION OF THE 
City oF KITCHENER AND CIVIC EMPLOYEES’ 
FEDERAL UNION, LOCAL 68. 


Agreement tio be in effect from January lI, 
1946, to January 1, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. This 
agreement covers employees in the sewage dis- 
posal plants, garbage and sanitary disposal 
department, golf course, maintenance men at 
the former C.W.A.C. camp and cemetery and 
works departments except those whose normal 
duties are carried on in or from the City Hall 
other than the janitor staff. The corporation 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees. No employee 
will be discriminated against because of union 
membership. Check-off: There shall be a com- 
pulsory check-off for all employees covered by 
the agreement for general union purposes. This, 
however, shall not extend to special assessments 
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or to an increment to an assessment which 
relates to special union benefits. 

Hours of work and overtime: time and one- 
half shall be paid to hourly paid men for work 
in excess of 44 hours per week and for work 
on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 6 specified 
holidays and any other days declared statutory 
holidays. All hourly-paid permanent employees 
shall be paid for -all statutory holidays. 
Viacation: 2 weeks with pay for all employees, 
sewage disposal employees are granted an extra 
week in lieu of working regular holidays. Sick 
leave is granted, as covered by a city by-law. 

Wage rates: hourly—labourers 674 cents; 
garbage men, truck drivers, snow plough wing 
men 724 cents; flusher and snow loader oper- 
ators 80 cents; mechanics 924 cents; stationary 
engineers $1,023; nocakip ee nibouners $29.60; 
incinerator helpers $32.60; sewage plant oper- 
ators $33.50; sewage plant engineers $35.50 to 
$37.50; snow plough and sweeper and grader 
operators $38.60. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreements Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in 
the trade or industry covered by the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is pub- 
lished and 30 days are allowed for the filing 
of objections, after which am Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with 
or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. The Order in Council may 
be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Laspour GAZETTE, January, 1948, p. 86. 
Proceedings under this Act andi earlier legisla- 
tion have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement, the 
amendment of eighteen others and the correc- 
tion of one of them and the repeal of one 
agreement, all of which are noted below. 
Requests for amendments of the agreements 
for barbers and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe 
and Chicoutimi were gazetted June 22. 
Requests for new agreements for the shoe 
industry for the province and for building 


trades in Montreal were also published 
June 22. Requests for amendments of agree- 
ments for the tannery industry for the prov- 
ince, for building trades at Three Rivers and 
for lithographers for the province were pub- 
hshed June 29. Requests for amendments of 
the agreements for building trades and for 
retail food stores in Quebec, as well as a 
request for a new agreement for garages and 
service stations at Sherbrooke, were gazetted 
July 6. A request for an amendment to the 
building trades’ agreement at Sorel was pub- 
lished July 13. Requests for amendments of 
the agreements for clockmakers at Montreal 
and for building trades at St. Hyacinthe were 
gazetted July 20. Requests for new agree- 
ments for plumbers (both English and French 
sections) at Montreal were also published 
July 20. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approving 
the levy of assessment on the parties. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


TANNERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated June 12, and 
gazetted June 22, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Mar. 1945, 
p. 349, April, p. 517; May, 1946, p. 627, June, 
pe 782), “Chas amendment does not affect the 
summary already given. 


WHOLESALE Fur INDUSTRY, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated June 12, and 
gazetted June 22, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
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(L.G., Nov., 1944, p. 13868; April, 1945, p. 517, 
Aug., p. 1197, Oct., p. 1520; June, 1946, p. 
783) to September 1, 1946. . 
FINE GLOVE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated July 3, and 
gazetted July 13, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 1944, 
p. 867, Sept., p. 1141; Aug., 1945, p. 1197, Oct., 
p. 1520, and previous issues). This amend- 
ment does not affect the summary already given. 
Work GLOVE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated July 3, 
gazetted July 13, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 1945, 
p. 1520; May, 1946, p. 627, and previous issues). 
This amendment does not affect the summary 
already given. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MEN’s AND Boys’ CLOTHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated June 20, and 
gazetted June 29, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 1944, 
p. 1005, Sept., p. 1141, Nov., p. 1868; Oct., 1945, 
p. 1520, and previous issues). Amendment to 
come into effect July 1, 1946. 

Hours of work: Zone I a 40-hour week, 
zones II and III a 44-hour week, (a 5-day 
week in all zones, unless otherwise agreed on). 
Overtime: Any work in excess of above to be 
paid at time and one-half in the 3 zones. 
Vacation: Employees to be given one week’s 
vacation with pay of 2 per cent of their 
yearly earnings. 

Wage rates: All employees working on a 
weekly basis to be paid same weekly rate 
despite reduction in hours. In the resulting 
new wage scale, except for the rates for 
skilled trimmers, all minimum hourly rates, 
as well as the rates earned in excess of mini- 
mum rates, and all piece work rates are in- 
creased by 10 per cent in zone I and by 9:1 
per cent in zones II and III. Minimum hourly 
rates for skilled trimmers—in the coat and 
pants industry 964 cents in zone I, 864 cents 
in zone II and 82 cents in zone III; in the 
vest industry 95% cents in zone I, 864 cents in 
zone II and 82 cents in zone III. Minimum 
hourly rates for infants’ and children’s clothing 
industry are as follows: 
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CLOAK AND Suit INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated July 3, and 
gazetted July 13, extends the term of the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 19438, p. 989; May, 1944, p. 637, and 
previous issues) to August 1, 1946. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


UNCORRUGATED PapeR Box INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated July 3, and 
gazetted July 13, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 1945, p. 
1197, Oet., p. 1520; Mar., 1946, p. 317) by the 
substitution of a new wage scale in zone II. 
Minimum hourly wages in zone II: Females— 
forelady 40 cents; hand workers 30 and 38 
cents; machine operators 32 and 34 cents; 
stitchers 32 cents; hand-fed table gummers, tiers 
30 cents; apprentices on above-mentioned opera- 
tions 23 and 26 cents; strippers 24 cents; fold- 
ers 23 cents; other help 21 cents. Males—fore- 
man 75 cents; assistant foreman 60 cents; 
scorers 57 cents; end piece operators, 47 cents; 
slitter operators, assistant die-makers, circular 
saw operators 43 cents; bale press opgrators 
41 cents; punch operators 36 cents; die makers 
65 cents; cylinder box press operators 54 cents; 
cylinder box press feeders, Colt press feeders 
42 cents; Colt press operators, truck drivers 50 
cents; Brightwood press operators, four-corner 
machine operators 53 cents; Brightwood press- 
feeders, four-corner machine feeders 35 cents; 
cutters on knife 44 and 53 cents; automatic 
glueing machine operators 60 cents; shippers 
52 cents; general helpers 45 cents; certain 
classes of apprentices from 15 to 30 per cent 
less than the regular classification for one year; 
stationary-enginemen 50 to 63 cents; firemen 
38 cents; strippers, other help 26 cents. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 


SasH AND Door INDUSTRY, QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated July 3, and 
gazetted July 13, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Mar., 1945, 
p. 349; April, 1946, p. 498, May, p. 628). This 
amendment does not affect the summary already 
given. 


MINIMUM HOURLY RATES FOR INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING COMPRISING AGES FROM 
BIRTH TO 6 YEARS, NOT EXCEEDING SIZE 24, AS WELL AS SPORTSWEAR, AND FOR GIRLS’ 
CLOTHING UP TO THE AGE OF 14 YEARS, INCLUSIVE. . : 








Rates of wages per hour 





Zone I Zone II | Zone III 
Cents Cents Cents 
PARE St Neclerm arkense tpi neat es ee cae aeawapeedl iconic MpM ala Met atin Uist due: Bhee wbenspe Suotatalalhytehapesececaaiel «thse tal $ 0 824 0 74 0 71 
DOV AMMO MINI UTTTITROD Seer ree erste tte erento eceeecs Tee Nrer ie ea tear Crake cl cto otas erative ove sheiiens cl mtovaleaelaraiatese\ece\ mney 0 75 0 674 0 634 
ONG ee Shape Makers et ee eset ee eral tes eer SMa tas als, cate eiolet MaraiNanre sialetMiote ich ott ela raier a 0 643 0 58 0 54 
DY |Tape sewers, offpressers, sleeve hangersS............0. cece eee tee e eee e eect ee eeeeeee 0 643 0 58 0 54 
EN Var ROC Ke EID AcOrSrmn: Maye Okc: SPREE ae sr cuaheliareimcid Graveuneat eke etaha  ouaBenouemnrs 'ala eLad sudlalalesate 0 534 0 48 0 46 
FY |Steam machine pressers, choppers, machine edge basters, buttonhole makers, pocket 
tackers, joiners, second operators, lining makers, shapers...........-++-++e++ee:: 0 423 0 383 0 36 
GY _ |Sleeve makers, lapel makers, armhole basters, coat finishers, button sewers, general 
hands, canvas makers, canvas basters, underpressers..........-.----seeeeeeee fa 0 364 0 33 0 314 
HY |Sleeve lining tackers, sleeve lining sewers, undercollar makers, pocket closers, basting 
pullers, buttonhole tackers, cleaners, size ticket sewers, brushers: 
PSEA GSTLOMG TIS: eee teh ne oe een enD A heme iy, ens te RCI given Tania: Shi eietetanel a aisle lia = 0 21 0 18 017 
Dri CAG TAR UML Le PRN cc ere Ste elke o.2. c rictedan toaintersiorc tte Dehie ot Reeds ovat bers 0 233 0 21 0 20 
STO TAN OUGIGS EE ETaae, SEEN ESO A ohare sc: Slee isda os ac odebete combate arma lekershatrabels rapes Gorshete ans 0 284 0 26 0 24 
A flan Bia Orn G LSA high be Aeches ode efor teed ck Gdsawe Braitetons ihe © aus) oars tBu ca mietsy a os lala por ets vee) a ele yeretions 0 33 0 29: 0 28 
PATTIES CATE ole reer oE Tee se oe Va sas Ves eee k slob ss otis oie se fararesac ove o)5) ee) oatan SMakatieias ats a eaalie 0 364 0 33 0 314 
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WoopworkK AND WOooDEN FURNITURE INDUSTRY, 
Str, AGATHE 
An Order in Council, dated June 20, and 
gazetted June 29, repeals the Order in Council 
of March 1946 (L.G., April, 1946, p. 498) re- 
lating to the industry. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, QUEBEC 
An Order in Council, dated June 12, and 
gazetted June 22, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 1941, 
p. 631; Jan., 1944, p. 70; Oct., 1945, p. 1520). 
This amendment does not affect the summary 
already given. 
GARAGES AND Service STATIONS, MONTREAL 
An Order in Council, dated June 12, and 
gazetted June 22, extends the term of the agree- 
ment (L.G., Mar., 1945, p. 349; Mar., 1946, p. 
317, and previous issues) to June 24, 1947. 


Construction 


BuILDING TRADES, QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated July 3, and 
gazetted July 13, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., August ,1944, 
p. 1007; March, 1946, p. 317, and_ previous is- 
sues). This amendment does not affect the sum- 
mary already given. 
BuILpING TRADES, ST. HYACINTHE 

An Order in Council, dated July 3, and 
gazetted July 13, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 1940, p. 
867, Dec., p. 13811; Mar., 1941, p. 334, Sept., p. 
1160; Sept., 1942, p. 1097; Jan. 1943, p. 88, Feb., 
p. 220; Jan., 1944, p. 70; Jan. 1945, p. 70). 
Present agreement to remain in effect to April 
30, 1947, and thereafter from year to year until 
notice. 
BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated June 20, and 
gazetted June 29, extends the term of the agree- 
ment (L.G., Feb., 1946, p. 187, April, p. 499, 
May, p. 628, July, p. 930, and previous issues) 
to September 1, 1946. ° 
BUILDING TRADES, HULL 

An Order in Council, dated June 12, and 
gazetted June 22, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 1943, 
p. 639; April, 1945, p. 517; May, 1946, p. 629, 
and previous issues) by extending the duration 
of the agreement to May 1, 1947, and thereafter 
from year to year until notice. 


Trade 


WHOLESALE Foop STORES, QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated June 12, and 
gazetted June 22, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., July, 1944, p. 
868; July, 1946, p. 930) by the addition of 
“T?Association professionnelle des Voyageurs de 
Commerce du Canada,’ Quebec section, as a 
contracting party. 


Service: Public Administration 


MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES (OUTSIDE SERVICES), 
SHERBROOKE. 

An Order in Council, dated June 12, gazetted 
June 22 and corrected July 13, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1945, p. 1342). Agreement to be 
in effect to January 1, 1947, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. 

The number of specified holidays with pay 
is increased by one day. If a feast day falls 
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on Sunday, the following day will be consid- 
ered as a holiday. 

The new hourly wage rates are as follows: 
labourers 50 cents; specialized labourers 55 
cents; firemen-enginemen (8rd class), heating 
and plumbing employees 75 cents; firemen and 
mechanics in asphalt shop, blaster (dynamite), 
tractor operators, asphalt leveller and raker, 
foreman-joiner, tree cutter 60 cents; firemen 
(38rd and 4th class) 60 and 65. cents; asphalt 
roller operator, ordinary roller operator, 
watering-truck driver with no helper, grader 
operator, meter and tool repairer (aqueduct) 65 
cents; blacksmiths 55 and 65 cents; truck 
drivers 55 and 60 cents; bulldozer operators 
72 cents; garage mechanics 55 to 85 cents; 
joiners 55 and 60 cents; asphalt weighers and 
mixers, “alivettes” operators, asphalt shovellers, 
harness-makers 55 cents; gardeners 55 and 65 
cents; park watchman 50 cents; scavengers 50 
and 52 cents; pump house engineman (59-hour 
week) $27 a week. 

Provision is made for seniority rights. 


MUNICIPAL OFFICE EMPLOYEES (PERMANENT), 
SHERBROOKE. 

An Order in Council, dated June 20, and 
gazetted June 29, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between the City of Sher- 
brooke, and L’Association des Employés de 
VHotel-de-Ville de Sherbrooke. Agreement to 
be in effect from June 29, 1946, to January 1, 
1947, and thereafter from year to year subject 
to notice. The decree applies to permanent 
office employees of the City of Sherbrooke 
under the jurisdiction of the treasurer or the 
town-clerk of the city. 

Hours: 384 to 41-hour week. Overtime hours 
worked to be added as a credit to the days of 
absence for illness with pay for all employees 
except those working in the Central Store, who 
are to receive 2 hours’ credit for every over- 
time hour worked. Certain classes of employees 
required to work on any of the specified holi- 
days may, after notifying the Treasurer, take 
an equal number of days off at a later date. 

Salaries—accountants $30 to $50 per week; 
clerks $14 to $30; cashiers $20 to $37; tele- 


phone operators, stenographers $14 to $23; 
book-keepers $23 to $30; collectors, investi- 
gators $18 to $25; storemen $30 to _ $40; 


checkers in Public Works $18 to $26. Vaca- 
tion: 12 days with pay per year after one 
year’s service. Sick leave: Employees are 
entitled, after one year’s service, to 8 days’ 
sick leave with pay per year. 


Service: Professional Establishments 


HospriraL AND RELIGIOUS INSTITUTION EmM- 
PLOYEES, ST. HYACINTHE. 

An Order in Council, dated June 12, and 
gazetted: June 22, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 
1945, p. 350, April p. 518; May, 1946, p. 629, 
June, p. 783). This amendment does not affect 
the summary already given. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RIVERS. 

An Order in Council, dated June 12, and 
gazetted June 22, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Feb., 1945, 
p. 182, Aug., p. 1199; Feb., 1946, p. 187, and 
previous issues). In Zone II the hours of 
work for barbers and men’s male and female 
hairdressers are reduced from 56 to 52% hours 
per week. Vacation: every employee to receive 
6 days’ vacation with pay after one year’s 
service. 


Fair Wages Conditions in Dominion Government Contracts 


HE Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 

that all government contracts contain provi- 
sions to prevent abuses and to secure the pay- 


ment of wages generally accepted as current in 


each trade for competent workmen in the dis- 
trict where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply to 
building and construction work and those which 
apply to contracts for the manufacture of 
various classes of government supplies and 
equipment. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from the 
Department of Labour schedules setting forth 
the current wage rates for the different classes 


of workmen required in the execution of the 
work. These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts in the second group. Con- 
tracts in this group are covered by the general 
provision that rates must equal those current 
in the district, and in addition, by the require- 
ment that the rates must not be less than 35 
cents an hour for male workers 18 years of 
age and over, 25 cents for female workers 
18 years and over, and 20 cents for beginners 
and for workers under 18. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazetre for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During June 


During the month of June the Department 
of Labour prepared, on request, 66 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
- struction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada in different parts of the 
Dominion. 


Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into during this period by the various 
Government departments appear hereunder:— 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repar or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of 
the contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: 
“Where, by provincial legislation, or by 
agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 
44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work except in cases of 
emergency as may be approved by the Min- 
ister of Labour and then only subject to the 
payment of overtime rates as specified by the 
Minister of Labour’, and also specify that the 
rates of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only”. and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation or by direction 
of a War Labour Board.” 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WoRKS 


Construction of an extension to wharf and 
float renewal, Long Bay, (Gambier Island, 
Howe Sound), B.C. Name of contractor, 
Pacific Pile Driving Limited, Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, May 22, 1946. Amount of 
contract, unit prices—approximate expenditure 
$5,242. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Pile driver and derrick foreman................ $1.35 
Pile driver and derrick engineers............... 1.224 
Pile driver and derrick boommen.............. 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen............. 1.10 
Pile driver and, derrick limem ies se tae ae he ecerise 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick firemen..............0. .79 
MMA DOULCTSU Cs emits se eae eater e eee area eae eee 65 
IW SbCHIMOT Cass cere cya crac naccte-ars a alors eae cltetoes ations -60 
Renewal of a float and gangway and 


approach repairs, Seaside Park B.C. Name of 
contractor, William Greenlees, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, June 4, 1946. Amount of 
contract, unit prices—approximate expenditure 
$7,766. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Pile driver and derrick foreman................ $1.35 
Pile driver and derrick engineers............... 1.224 
Pilenariver. and (derricks MVCN avs sia aecie/eeterea cis toe 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick boommen.............. 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen............. 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick firemen................ .79 
Wharf and) dock, DUMGdeISs. c.cccccmceen ee es secs 1.10 
Carpenters rec vicis<tece de pla selvo nice wands es amie 1.10 
GALS OULONS Ay aleve. cia aisin grates oreteia'e c's tieraie/sbeis «sala sie ca uuata ave 65 
VV ATORINIONM Grrctearscrecer delay cum bossy, kee ae oiaunketsietate ns. sievaiele 60 


1095 


1096 


Construction of an approach and float, Sea- 
ford, B.C. Name of contractors, Horie- 
Latimer Construction Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, June 10, 
1946. Amount of contract, unit prices— 
approximate expenditure $7,275. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Wihanie and "dock DUlllderss scsi c scierasisicscke eels $1.10 
Aa DOUNECTSY ocala a cie, 3a) cores s deere MRE Wie eo crolere ietecelecans .65 
GA WEMECLSy Mar geen hte leeks cells aetna hele eaters 1.10 
BACKOTING TI spe sel oniare tee ules cocerases ahs exeverate ve vores mrsieyene orertnePe a hiye dal 
(Claraveraiie, Sirovicl XS (ea SER ROMO a ee HB MO OL OOS 1.00 
Concrete mixer operators (gas or elec.)........ 81 
Pile driver and derrick foreman................ 1.35 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.............. 1.224 
Pile driver and derrick men............-ssese0 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen.............. 1.10 
Ple driver and derrick boommen............... 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick firemen................ 79 


DEPARTMENT OF RECONSTRUCTION AND SUPPLY 


Construction of a storage warehouse, 
R.C.CS., Edmonton, Alta. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. H. G. Macdonald and Com- 
pany, Limited, Tegler Building, Edmonton, 
Alta. - Date of contract, June 15, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $26,102. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


Per Hour 

Asbestos insulation workers...............eeee.. $ .91 
Brick and hollow tile layers...........:sscsse- Tiel 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

ANG SteMPerines /IMOGLAT) ceG soreaietle ee ciaisieteld wees 15 
CaALHenLers pam de OWNeLS ieee leloiie) slept ae = 1.03 
WETMMEMUPUDISIVELS Ds ccs ceteris sel reisry edie etams etaperdie alee) © 1.03 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 

UE AIMUA RIN mscleiicie siaclale omic etnteit tai s Gina ya enetomme sake 95 

Gest or Melectricivya ices aaeisate tera b eideieiee care 75 
Conpressor operators—gas or electric........... .80 
MD TAVETSHAGLCATIASL ETS) i ister ra siti ai crevetonctetwlolaie stare o erelaree .60 
DOA TUMMETS | w.Prctarce heclene rare toaie stein elarckel lars atemase 85 
Electricians (inside wiremen)............2e-eee. 1.06 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

STV LS MCLE UITA GD ahah ohefe shaver) sisisinr s/oiovet J oxele, te ertoyelasslorerei 1.00 

ER WOOT MOTE CLUS oie: csicre or sielein/ sociale sake ete tele 1.15 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas or electric)....... 1.05 
ONGUNEMEM: Ee SUALLOMALY: fare («tue eisleletoie cis cisiside create .70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or electric)........ 75 
SAD OUEERS | Meibctale catelearnters/olousiele te sicie waveralstera ates reletere .60 
Motor truck drivers (under 5 tons)............ 65 
Motor truck drivers (5 tons and over)......... 10 
PENIUGCT SH, CSTOTAYS) Wiele ese estes love ar ase ake,0 ely aye ny ates s eee ove 1.00 
Painters HANG seLAZIOLS. scree lees» cetare viele sie reeios ae 91 
Plumbers and steamfitters...........0¢etes cress 1.16 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen).................. 66 
IRVodment, ene TOLCEGASUCEla cs scissile je sis eie aaa cies 70 
Rooters memeeti metalic rcts nei sisic's so. ops acieles sie eiersiese 1.06 
Sheet metal workers............ PESTS HOA ESD Ae 1.06 
Shinglers’ ‘(Gvood;, asbestos). ...).....00...0cee0. 1.03 
Steam shovelvengimeers 2.7. 21... scares ee. ciciciste oo «iets 1.174 
Steam shlovelienmemvem cctv sjoieneieeuslersie si eieletete svar .70 
Steam iShOvelmolensadesratcle is ltorsrstuersts cole cleiaers eietsiehe’s 70 
Shovel “Operators mC PAS ec «smiesisierw estos s sucess 1.174 
Siructurall SpeelewOlLKeuseiys ies erotic eves sual isle @ elave lore 1.01 
Wie telnet many tamteteriot tele aleiereterststevetversieleketerete uvecetsrote 25 .00* 
Welders and burners—acetylene or electric..... .95 
Welders and burners—on steel erection......... 1.01 


* Per week. 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Additional development of Saskatoon Air- 
port, Saskatoon, Sask. Name of contractor, 


The Tomlinson Construction Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
June 26, 1946, Amount of contract, 


$1,164,829.28. A fair wages schedule wae 
included in the contract as follows:— 
Per Hour 

Asphalt: rakers ieee, cee eee See $ .66 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders..... .56 
ASETINEM ats Sev oletesevorncasce Selotsinele s. stolte tecutickeriee aetlae .56 
Blacksmiths 3-7 12.\.<el ='- Ie tale oheatate, a etelatsto thoes 75 
Blacksmiths/4 helpers ijacestane oovae cates reels ote ete 56 
Carpenters and jOIMers............ceercccceceees 96 
Cements finishergii: cect eionee ce sear sles sree ah! 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 

StGamh Svea: sateen cet sts oes teblet ele cis emeimehee tre 81 

Gas Ors eleCtriceriic ts cic snus ies close eceiste sess 61 
DITA gliNe LOPCTA COTS piaicie sinc cleyelentoretelse tie cles, ot eres ters 1.10 
Dracline shremeny -s.ca<i<eleteisieis Soeee kes ue cee eree 66 
Ora ME MOUMELS Parcs sw enc aie wiser acre(s Mose eee el secretes .06 
HDTIVETS TG Jc lice cioe-« Sonia tide & bles beset a ste hod ubn eats a has Sunil 
Driver, |iteam) and: wagons....%tcciise wf. em nele .86 
Engineers, operating, steam.............--.+-0% .80 
HMuremen, Stationary, ce. siccwic screlss iste clot Ciesereise 66 
TGA GUNENS ae athe ras ole o.0 caver sb clssate siahevaveratel dot te overeat. ol 
NLOtore truck “dtiviersa..es = sncitesotieedes he ceicee 56 
Motor truck driver and truck.......-.-.......> 1.56 
Road grader operators (horsedrawn)..........- .56 
Road grader operators (incl. team)............ 91 
Road roller operators (gas or steam).......... 81 
Steam shovel engineers... ....60..00000+s0ccseeas 1.10 
Steamy shovel PfTemenm 2s cre cre sreieys «isis. 5 o'c/eveo sjeseteis als .66 
Steam ‘shovel tollersscaseeectecm sce lace oie Selene .06 
Tractor operators—letourneau .........eeeeeeees .80 
Wiractor sOperatOrs—-sMilalks by.c cits « cetersicneisies eee .70 
NAVEER C(O Sa aY =) e WLP ene INES ena nett Eien, 218 URE a alae 45 
RoadeeradernOperators e (Las) mceamctace seen chars 71 


Additional development of Yellowknife 
Aerodrome, Yellowknife, N.W.T. Name of 
contractor, A. M. ‘Berry and Company, 
Edmonton, Alta. Date of contract, June 26, 
1946. Amount of contract, $350,000. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


Per Hour 

SCOUTED res sin Grane hte 0 ae TA EYE ale eacaeene ee $ .80 
BIACKSMAICHS MN cob misled eis leeingcs sabre otter eat teats 
Blacksmiths vhelperstic..sc ces esse cele cetcreniocies 90 
Carpenters)jand joimers4es.. Sei ssasnctns acces 1.25 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 

DUCATI wits antics notcsteheeis ac ciiets is eiok ousicke io etare susleraiels 1.00 

Gas tor*electriCee sen seecen lee euls oa tecitnt ese eee .85 
Gomi pressor! Operatorsiy ices seit. testis rice eee 95 
IDF hie (eR ERR RTO eG co 6 GeO Ces aickd picasa Barca. of .80 
IDigtihtsabiehsvevrs), monn anaackowerS Sona OROe San one ab eyo 95 
Hlectricians, (Gnside wiremen)....2.....+. es ue< 1.15 
Hmeineers| Operating sSueAla. Wo) ices os seine 25 
Hnginemen, Stationary sec. «ls iboe sevlersies 2 a7) 
LA WOULETS® ss chicos Sa leeliats eausielee atsuasd > Sing REO ses .80 
Wha Gini S ts Wr cs), totert Neteters oiets lage alahs) < Sislespevare then ctenayche 1.25 
Machinists whiel persia. tetanic escietieineieia ere eutenlere > .90 
Motor truck drivers (under 5 tons)............. 90 
Motor truck drivers (5 tons and over)......... .95 
Painterssandpelaziers. eh seis. oils cicietere cides stelerahe 1.01 
PUPCHETSLS wyseso oles Saielal dee ketene redo ede eee invereleistoles soe 1.16 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers............... 95 
Plasterers ik athe ose coe oars eee ae eacereha arte 1.40 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

TAVALETIA') Brepiere sie telctele ctetereteleveleleyeleleteie/sittocrmiers eclererete 81 
Plumbers and steamfitters............ss-escee-s 1.16 


‘a 


Se ee a ee 
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Per Hour 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen)...........ssee- - $ 81 
POW GELMENW wrens yess vedere mes areca uci weet eae: .95 
Road grader operators—gradermen............. 1.00 
Road roller operators—motor patrol............ 1.15 
UROOLET Sy (MICLAL he oajlanact ee icine sees Ge neataal ae cae 1.18 
VOOLeTS; © OLWersire asics heciea nec. eile a a sacioe ene 81 
Speamashovelwengineersssniies caine oe te cecitn vas 1.25 
Steam shovel firemen tercriccs cocictess secon ceeles .70 
Steammshovellolers coe oss otetuins seein ack eae .70 
Milersettersy asphaltinsarne covswas caecsioeeecieaee 1.00 
Tractor operators—letourneau...............0.. 1.25 
ILraccoreoperavors-—SmMal lessees eee nates saa 95 
WiGtCHIMEN! nance neste. eee etic uae catee cists niselagaes 145.00* 


* Per month. 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Construction of covered passageway between 
Hospital and Service Building, painting, etc., 
Veterans’ Hospital, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Edouard Leger, Montreal, 
P.Q. Amount of contract, $8,265. <A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 


Per Hour 

Asbestos insulation workers...............0-+00 $ .65 
Bricks amc. MOLlOw, slew layense sjceserebreve iene sycisveto ets -85 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

Ale GIMP ECL» MONAT) erie ntelc ier tints ataleie tone .59 
Carpenters sand. JOIMELSs.. sececsters's « erinesee oismtehe srone ties 70 
ABET CT ET IEIS NOLS dew siaes occ creo tegnales s tecche ei ee siaks eee 65 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 

SUC EID Heiet eae erpsto cd onterats or era etter cies eater: eee Onto rme © aie .70 

GASHOr MElOCELIC =< sarc sete e oo ae soe care eaeiteetie 55 
Compressor operators (gas or electric)........ .55 
Dragline operators, steam or gaS.............. 95 
PTAC INET LLEMIEM | yjes.cs esse oelssiec esa arecnien olathe aes 70 
Pra lime OUersitiasa secre cus cletlstere Setletereleay oar areterees 65 
TO Sab (cide! ARM AaNe Dao SORE AA CAIN Che ar Ree ero ooo mee 50. 
WD PiVieT LtCAING ATIC | WAL OM aeciere tise elele weal siaioanie. re Aki) 
APTS WUND ETS ices, collec ce vic cleo ebeaereiniera ee aoe iea ee 55 
Electricians (inside wiremen)..............e.+0 70 
Engineers,. operating, St€am.......0s.6.00s0s. 0% aha 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas or electric)...... ys) 
HN IMeMeN,e SuaplONALY accom cier oeticee sone calsaate 60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or electric)........ .60 
VO OUBOLS ie tae eeereiace ahanohereta Covet re ee cartes ein Gr talte es .50 
Hathers—metali fences ver css eeicwe cet eer ee eects s 65 
MATHETS=—WOOC «lo xreltavcisncictsahe eile cieine bate laltcea ole 60 
VOGT GEC KPI Vers irs es teloeis «create crerkarelstal sl ovelessveaiers 55 
Motor truck drivervand: truck... scycees cusses 1.55 
Ornamental iron workers........... noel 65 
Pambers (SPLAY. coerce lhe ie Oe cao eee eee MD 
IPPinberseaNel vCLAZEI Ss no wes ane eam errors .65 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work) ..........+0... .60 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.............. -09 
PlaSCELErs! ss sais e's re cisele stateters ae senin ation abrenks Sayles 85 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

AIVAGOLTAI) rays eraiscee ccc ed cus oy vege ear ke chal ava awa ae Nahi) 
IPhimibers’ and steamintters 1) seeteels <leerete sinlolels 70 
Ie SCIS) (HEMELAl) cats seiee cbs ccc ccleaner e .60 
Fodmen, LeIMORced LSUCel pers nic smvsasin clase cPoverel ore 200 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp. ...... 255 
MLOOLETS; TSNEEb WLCLAL ca tis! crore coicts cis, eve, Sate reralanss o miake 10 
Heeb MIctaly WOLKerst. ine coe coe oe aries eaten .20 
Shinglers (wood, asbest0s)...........cscce0ee008 .70 
Speam SUOVEls CNEMEC'S i. cs nee sieececrsocs  eetelteeren Ne 95 
PLCAMIVSHOVELMITCMION.: ue. ce das asec wcnsoetclaments 70 
SlcaMUshOvelmOuersyance. sane eri cs aes 65 
Siovel operators’: (2s). 02:0 cert eeper ties. ane oe 95 
Wiatchmen’ 2.2!) s:\00s oc Jeate cists bela Mee ee eS 40 
‘Welders and burners—acetylene or electric...... 70 


CONDITIONS 1097 


Wartime Housine Limitrep 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Saskatoon, Sask. Name of con- 
tractor, Piggott Construction Company, Saska- 
toon, Sask. Amount of contract, $282,155. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Asbestos insulation workers...............sseee: $ .85 
Aspiaitnnishers (iy Poe. ce cele ate cee: oe eee cae 69 
Asphalt rakers? see vee se ates oi eRe cee 66 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders..... 56 
Blacksmibhisiecseres otc ie ee ee eee 70 
Blacksmuthismhel pers) ese eee ee a ae 56 
Brickvand’ hollow tile ayers! err 01.0. ee cee 1.20 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and stem perine "MIOTbAl) fe seae caeete ce eee .06 
Carpenterstand joOmerseesses cee eee ae 96 
Cementohnishrers? seer ir saya eee raw ees Avil 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 

SEAT Co Se nw ee Sa Re Oe ante UR ete Ne TENN 81 

Gas Orvelectricue. eee. evo ee ane Cees ore 61 
Compressor operators (gas or electric)......... 61 
Dragline operators, steam or gaS.............. 1.10 
Dragline tfirement tess tsee eae ee ener .66 
Dragline roilersitssass Passe ers See ee eae 56 
ED TLV CTSUMNG ON aes ON ame Rh NOUN YO et ee De aude | 
Driver teamtand waroneweteose tess ee ea 86 
Drill} runners! Vas eee os eee ee CN ee 61 
Electricians (inside wiremen).................-- 86 
Engineers, operating, steam..................00: .80 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas or electric)....... - 96 
Hnginemensistationaryaw eck ces cea ie cee 66 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or electric)........ .66 
ES DOUTCES a ect t aan nates eee tna ol 
Mathers—Mmetalw ccs dete co tees ae seem sae mca 85 
Hathers—wOod ess seac aca tte aes .80 
Motormtruck tdriverseee canta ct eater eee 56 
Motor truck'/driver ‘and) truck! ..)2..c.k +s. ss 1.56 
Ornamental’ Miron! workersa.ce sc nasae cae sie ae 75 
Painterst (SDlayi cscs rok One eee 86 
Paintersrangdeelaziersseot acces cate m ce tone Affe 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).............. .66 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.............. 66 
PLASEELOLS AEN eee cone cee alee aa ores Te ate 1.06 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

5802 of 2) oo ke 1B) Redeye ral St Dy A 4 I acd 10 I le ee 06 
Plumbers and steamfitters..............cecceees 1.06 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen)...............e.. -06 
Riggers (general iene eet ste ey tea “ffl 
Road grader operators—horsedrawn............ .56 
Road grader operators—incl. team.............. 91 
Road grader operators—gaS............e-eeeeee 71 
Road roller operators (steam or gas)......... 81 
Rodmen, ‘reinforced’ tsteeliss 0... 2.800 ee ose 61 
Roofers, felt and gravel; patent; comp. ...... 61 
Hooters; sheet: metals on casero resent meas oe - 81 
Sheet metal pworkersuc. sas eta eee 81 
Shinglers: (wood we asDeshOs) nas ccs tee roe aitnes .96 
Steammpishovell engineers aecios: decal cscios oleh cities 1.10 
Steam shovels MremeMyocccccsceen cscs cee wuesle 66 
Steam shovels ollersecc a. sas coat re te ts .56 
Shovelloperators (was) “eswases csave cesta. 1.10 
Tractor operators—letourneau ..............e06- 80 
Tractor operators—emalll Ieee. ee. eae ess 70 
WW aichiemeniucn, se cera ce ccs site cr otvercist eee ccs erect tere 45 
Welders and burners—acetylene or electric..... 80 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Regina, Sask. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Smith Brothers and Wilson, Limited, 
Regina, Sask. Amount of contract $404,350. 
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A fair wages schedule was included in the Per Hour 
reves Cement tnisherss were cc cicscies cetsore secu eis wavele sie sae $ .76 
contract as follows: Cement and concrete mixer operators— 
Per Hour Bheaut "5 
Asbestos insulation workerS......ccccccccecseees $ .85 Netecas ae ovine Bier axe Maia ata 19 1 ae Se "65 
Asphalt wrakersits vciswiclelneticncvea sein sle'sieis leresietn tise 66 Comipressor “operators (gasor elecineyn, ee “65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders.... .56 Peso line opsiavore steam (ores 1.06 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ccsccesssees 1.26 Praglineiiremen fe. Skah ua VIG. sake AD a ; 66 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing Dingline ailers sien eee nee: ; 5G 
and tempering mortar)............sseeccsseees 56 EL aieg Coes teaces Wa Nie yO a es ; BI 
Carpenters and jJOiMeTS.........0.ceccccereccccce 96 Daven ih aid Weeenae “ini miei 85 
@WementifMishers hid scnc ue esis deselected. .70 ES YSIT eerpiriendd YAS ee Hon ae in a : 60 / 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—steam.. .81 Piobiniciaiis (inside! winenen) erat ees voit iy ict Madi: ; 81 ; 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas or Pocinesre Waperaline Unteai nee i 81 j 
electric sone eee e cece een seeaaeereceeeneeeaeeees .66 Bhatneses. crane. (abeatn gas or election’ mee "95 i 
Compressor operators (gas or electric).......... .66 Begine ca eecatioeary 60 
: ; 4 VIS GAIONATY: dcissiaieselels els ete slow dele seme e : 
Dragline operators, steam OF ZAS.......-ceeeees 1.10 Hout Gperktoves dower. (eadv or slectic annem 60 
Dragline firemen ........ SiateRoiote lohal eves i esallotneete x eyelets 66 Paloure 5 
Dragline oilers .......-ee.6 esa latstateleleusiartiateta its epere 56 PEG Cen ine Cheat ae One eee "30 
TDELHAG)) GUARR GUM EROS OO DO ECOG my aele lelelenusreyanet oe Ait FETT (il PUI RENAE TOP ON 9 5808 57 aS 
Driver ,team and wagon Pd Rey We abate chs oe Motonstrucksdriversi.(s essence sloce ne saantienas DD) 
Drill FERPA A te en Sear MIAO tn akieeea Aa set Motor truck drivers and truck..............++. 1.55 
Electricians (inside wiremen)....... Bisletonetatetetreras 1.06 Oba aiwaw elie nm crliers 70 
Engineers, operating, steam .......cceesseeeeeee .80 OE 2) Noh Re aH NIE Foe "6 oi 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas or electric)...... .96 Daliters' and Bciate Re Re aes (Dae SG m4 Pi 
Enginemen, pipcnaly, OLA LIN, 0 Sent Sci LOO ta GS oO Pipefitters (surface—temp. work)............... .65 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or electric)....... saue08 Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.............. .60 
soe ata ‘ 1 mae than MSL BA kh Sen Ramee a "hd eS (PLASEETETS cy. ws eieleteyeece Sate eeyaa aie © ola reiaiat es Ce a ciate 1.06 
ALMETS—-MeEtaly aiciomcnrevae eels ciselalsiee a bit sia ielainielsiotaie rs z Dineereen bulnere” Gaicine and temoeriae 
NESE VES = WOOK Nein ctteieatlelae sletersieccis le ieleteletaloleters /oeiele .80 maternal) 56 
Motor truck dirty, RIE etree Reg BRAM OM gn ae? 1 SNES a Plumbers and steamfitters............2eeeeceees 91 
Motor truck drivers and truck.........se..ee 1.56 Bigcereiceeneral) 61 
en nA WORSE oebatckee asinine be 1s Road grader operators—horsedrawn...........6- 159 
cera hein ee pe te ior Chl toy as ey ae 6 Road grader operators—incl. team.............. .90 ‘9 
Deane fens w OBL ata es Ree Capen eet oN "66 Road grader operators—gaS ...........0eeeeeeee .60 
eben OB recon ayes Serato F Road roller operators (steam or gaS)......... Mes Theil: 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.............+ 66 Bera aaitorned dance! 56 
Plasterers vest eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeer sees ees eteees 1.16 Rooters,’ felt ait; eravel-spaenp compe eae “5s 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering We ties ch ace cnetal 76 
IMALELIAIS) Menace ite Nomisleeislteiercisie = Sialevetovaierehe aiacidoras 56 BUY os seul wy curconai var eres tones aan ae ae "6 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ccceccceccccess 1.06 Biinglens 1(wood. aabestGe) 95 | 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men en unwed cocina ee fae SPN eae 1.06 
assigned to help tradesmen).......+ssseeees 4. 56 ee at! Miowele freien. is sak seni ae : 66 t 
Piggers) (general) i038 v0 soa eo armen ss He iann ent he Steamshovel oilers s. taticrsicelssiesl ele ss delesin vee ses .56 
Road grader operators—horsedrawNn.......-++-- 06 Shovel operators (cea) 1.06 
Road grader operators—incl. teaMm.........e0+- 91 pees pperaters-loroumie umn & rah. Sas as 
Road grader operators—Zas......sesseesceeeeees aa actor operator eal Mike de, See "65 
Road roller operators (steam OF ZaS)......eee- 81 ee eR Were, Saag cia Ae 46 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.......cceceeerceeececes AGU) ghheeianee Tare. Tae mile hie mr Co taaar acs tenia UREN ; 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp. ...... 61 Welders and burners acetylene or electric. . -80 
Roofers, sheet’ metal......ccccccccsscccsccseceres -86 oo 
Sheet metal workers......cseesscevecsccscscenee 86 ; alse 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos)........seseceeveeeees .96 Construction of houses and underground 
Steam shovel engineers............00000% Bae deine 1.10 services, Cobourg, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Steam raha sen Li pots as ates lotals etch re vouexe aianaaneeks oH Porath Construction Company, Whitby, Ont. 
Shovel operators (628). ncccc cece, 110 Amount of contract, $69,557. A fair wages 
Tractor operators—letourneau .......seeeeeeeeee .80 schedule was included in the contract as 
Tractor operators—small .......cccccesesscesoes 70 follows:— 
Watchmen ......cccccesccceccesccccccceccosseccs 45 Per Hour 
Welders and Hrnopiencst iene or electric...... -80 Abo halt valkers $ .65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers, and spreaders.... .55 
Brick and hollow tile layers................ee08 1.00 
Construction of houses and underground Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing ; 
services, Brantford, Ont. Name of contractors, fee ae Lily EY Rh a an oe 
Messrs. Johnson Brothers Company, Limited, Cement finishers: ss 4505 senses snes cates eee er ee ce 70 
Brantford, Ont. Amount of contract, $300,000. Cement and concrete mixer opreators— 
A. fair wages schedule was included in the Steamy pices. tenes cece eee eceecseacecceseeecees 75 
H eonret Gas OV WelectTici: <4 iy. <(slelelalctleters <iveteesidiceroieieetes 65. 
contract as 1OUOWS: P Compressor operators (gas or electric)......... 65 
er Hour Dragline operators, steam OF ZAS.........ceeee 1.06 
Asplale TARTS Mh icires seas cea ariel sieae'n seen vein eiene $ .65 Dragline- Bremen s,sios se she'aocn owes oe cas eee 59% .66: 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders.... .55 Dragline oilers .........0e. SRR cree e seiereeenaee ts 56 
Brick and hollow tile layers..............eesee+ 1.20 AD Sg hicclechale SAM Cr OO OCCT NON GoC OGG nosdonc 51 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing Driver, team and wagon....... Bo hacen see es 2. 80 
ANG MLEMMeLING. MOLvAL) de vtec esters sires sieve iste Ais Drill runners ..... Ui eidisd bidigtsig see hie amare alateitons veto 60) 
Garpenters Pande JOIMeTS fe <icieicrore </siatecles<)eleverererelslel=nie 95 Electricians (inside igtneenen) HSE Ae cic OOOE 8h y 


— 





1946] FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


Per Hour 

Hngineers, operating, steam: ... code ensweccesece $ .81 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas or electric)...... 88 
HINgINGMMeEn; SALLOUATY. eves Seerclewiermwraiateninte son 60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or electric)........ .60 
IGADOUTETS eee winc ce neuen enennce Relate avsisiels ition wcae .ol 
Anathers——MAetalnna sian dulce te ac cele na wcte ee timo -80 
Gathers wood (un. ciarerae eaters clalere eicic cle eis ate ole bates 75 
MVIOUONE TRUCK MOTIVErS es siicteeed sae science smeee 55 
Motor truck drivers: and truck................. oD 
@rnamentalfiron':workersec ses aeons tens cee ae te .70 
BIN Gers TC SPEAY, hes + vestedne she rocele 1s eer ne tte ed ate -80 
Bamberst anc Glaziersucii das sc leeugusiece secon eee aKa 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .............. 65 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers............... .60 
WIAStEreV Stamnes ree ea cee rete etre oe SE .90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

TS GELIAD) een arse tata tebe ge eligi iota Rite nie nie veimioe lie , 05 
Plumbers and Steam htersun ee anis sa sueenisle were 91 
AUICPEIS ICHETICLAl No wecle eerie rie deleat obs ste ciate tresic 61 
Road grader operators—horsedrawn............. .55 
Road grader operators—incl. team.............. 90 
Road grader operators—gas..........ecceccccces -60 
Road roller operators (steam or gas).......... 75 
Rodmen,, reimforced steel: Ve. sccesecee scan ce. 56 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp. ....  .55 
MOOtersseshects metal’. wacce eter ec cates eum kes -80 
Sheetemetallf wOrkersaasc vets cers castes caenie case oe 80 
Shinglers (WOOdsBSDESLOS) i cscicisecs cs siace eases oc 91 
Steam shovel engineers...........ccccessecceees 1.06 
Steam’ shovel firemen.jiiwiie se cco aeesiceucuace 66 
Sceamashovels O1l erst ces leelecels wesc ut eeieacien .56 
Shovels operators: (Gas) mus «case ceteris wasiatine cise 1.06 
Tractor operators—letourneau ...............s0% als 
Tractor oOperators—small! .3.c... coc. 000 cejsccye cee .65 
WWALCHIMEN.Fe% Calgioia sree oe oa dele fea Moles atta aie g 46 
Welders and burners—acetylene or electric..... 80 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Port Hope, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Kastwood Construction Company, Limited, 
Peterborough, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$149,682. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

PASM OLb MAK OLS tae stat ee tae cease cs aleyat ole tromiecw siete $ .65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders.... 55 
Brick and ehollowmtilenlaversacasic.mcce seas 1.00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

ANd LeMpecking, WMOrbAL) . daeees cree ne sens he .00 
Garpentersuands JOIMEYS live ales oe eis cies clo cess souauies 91 
Cement Timishersy osc, h eeiice om elcnicc cbcera celecia cs 70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 

DUCAILL Se ere ceaic toa a oe eee Sete eee eee Ae nes tis 

(SASROLECECLTI Cie ee cea caueo sete ee ee 65 
Compressor operators (gas or electric).......... 65 
Dragline operators, steam or gas............... 1.06 
NDragline tinemenvtee ce sec cose eile ce cle -66 
Draglimevoilerseac eds rece selenite ce Recital « tereien -56 
Ta ViCL SMe ee Concek eecaceteinae tans + ketihet ontean « -ol 
Drivers veani tana, WAGON scoeeame ee seo ek oe 85 
TUL TUNNELS Wass e cee se cnet seconasceeee eon cae 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...................- 81 
Engineers, operating, steam..................00. .81 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas or electric)....... 85 
MING INEM PS LALIOUALY) ures ers siecescrerayé nes Poder ieee .60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or electric)....... .60 
Labourers ....... Bi ocgusiola Cais, sieieraicacevete rie tea sen eve itis 51 
Lathers—metal ........ceccccees SABO ARR aan .80 
MAT METS —W OO sects ies ciereine seniors  slecere eccheteuens, > pioialator’ 75 
NOLO: Cluck wall Vers vu ncdtdlelsve cei oslsicwic ihc bien ee ; 55 
Motor truck driver and truck. sine cee sloeteinere eoreiety 155 
Omamental iron} workers. 2.0/5 .)65<.5.6. «0% secs Sas 70 
AZAITILETS CSDLAY. Maas evalcicsletsle cies ore 'ccecicWice oa tn cen .80 
IPAINTEPSPOANG | CIAZICTSi ac citeecie sola cole See oe 70 


Per Hour 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).............0. $ .65 
Pipelayers, caulkers and ‘solderers.............:. .60 
PT ASTELENS Wife iiiaidre seniyatete.c’otors pi siavacova atayoraetatetal « olkas endiete .90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
TNALOLIEL ) Uc tere pisls sata ig aie) aba) atti apeenate. aa Rite te cold .55 
Plumberspand) Shears i154 sveyeiderey sea cecirs ataie' 91 
Hlggers / (@eneral)). os es.s/aleiecsine wie boehelele oc eee Maks oie 61 
Road grader operators—horsedrawn...........++. 55 
Road grader operators—incl. team.............. .90 
Road grader operators—Zas.........2eescecceees 60 
_ Road roller operators (steam or gas).......... ato 
iRodmen, sremiorceds steel. se loocencer eats 56 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp....... s}s) 
Rooters, Saeet) Metal 2 severe cdlel nce eine ae ela elect .80 
Sireeti metal workers vons sss olewtveinm «elses te amines .80 
Shinglers (wood)! asbestos) ii dass ssjec' oe caies ates 91 
Steam! shovel’ engineers)... he siceselevsincsesccsee 1.06 
Steamushovel mfiremen.isjaias e's sopieceeeeee es. «lees -66 
Steaie SHOVel OUTS eee. ost c cite dela a’s sreciele eileen .56 
ShovelGperators:, (as ins ccmis seveisine card hotel clerers 1.06 
Tractor operators—letourneau ..........22.000-: 75 
Tractor operators—small 2.00... hicbbecdissck ces .65 
WALCO OD Fa sa terest ayats Uicnsttnersl aie seacarels Sate rae isa areee 46 
Welders and burners—acetylene or electric...... .80 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Stratford, Ont. Name of contractors, 


Shaw Construction Company, Sarnia, 


Ont. 


Amount of contract, $243,725. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 


Per Hour 

ASphaltiTakers ts lee ca ctiesce ce coce chats ect tiie ne stele $ .65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders..... .55 
Brick¥and hollows titevlayers.)..esscan aes se cs 1.10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

anditempering mMortan)oe loess ds teats verse ee .55 
Carpenters Lalid': JOMeDS) Genel erceite melts oo eels .86 
Cementi finishers ci chee cee ove iets wate eile are ete .70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 

Steam yosiis Siva LO see deectaete «tinea sere ee ns, 

Gas. Oru.Glechric s.cuices cues se deteae cea ee O65 
Compressor operators (gas or alesirie) sane 65 
Dragline operators, steam Or ZAaS...........000- 1.06 
Oren Sy AEM CM Goes ire cuuete curlers ois crc siahae toreetorets 66 
NDF ACTINEy OU ESTLS:, soiiers sricsiatoreiaislerove rece retere naa teete aorolete 56 
WDTIUVETS ios eco rce a hiceioe erticneie sioaiae cons vaaesieaeisteees 51 
Driver, team ana Wagons. Sivsa das ae wea eects 85 
Wri) PUM MESSY seisihisc Taree wee rarekors SOP an era le tas ota Saale tenes .60 
Electricians (inside wiremen)............eeceeee- -96 
Engineers, operating, steam.............eeseeee- 81 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas or electric)...... 83 
Bnginemen stationary istics estesronn elon whoa eleetels .60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or electric)........ .60 
Wa bounersaicdk co sdiatias.s aarea testa stestelanee ae sire Aire OL 
GAC NETS=—IMEb Beles cc cteatareceyaleisieleisieielosee areysternine ate .80 
Lathers—wood ....... og cade aes eRe « Cathatelctettans ay) 
INEOfOr) UEUCK NS GTIVeTSii as siete sispercre este ele eitlere teres ore .55 
Motor truck driver and truck............<.. 1.55 
Ornamental iron «workersiw view. sissies caielisiiels « .70 
Painters’) (Spray poy c vs cease mathe lee side's sate afeccle ois .80 
PAINGETS |) ANG My LIA ZIOTS Ul aerciociotaeiatsletelalcels wreisierelels c .70 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work) ......esse0- 65 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ............ -60 
PT ASLANETS Wc) v:siavsietsraieioceloictereinrerslase whoaieieie oie otala aaate 95 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

MAteriah) i) Meise westerns sleleie etersle Mitls ci seelaetelevele siele .55 
Plumbers and steamfitters ..........csceseee ovine 90 
RTE METS; (PETICTAI i geiciveralcjarsiateceleisovale wie eie. cletets oaths: ot 61 
Road grader operators—horsedrawn .......... 55 
Road grader operators—including team ...... -90 
Road grader operators—ZasS ........escsesoeee 60 
Road roller operators (steam or gas)...... Arata Gs 
Rodmen, reinforced steel ......cccccccscccccce 56 


1100 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


Per Hour 
Roofers, felt and gravel—patent; comp........ $ .55 
Roofers, sheets metal wie. assis teen eae cee es .85 
Sheet, metal workers: 020552040008 sos teseneeese 85 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) ........cscccccccecs .86 
Steam shovel emgineerS ......cccccccccccceecs 1.06 
Steam: shovel firemen <ofsecSuccoc cove we ccecs -66 
Steam shovel oilers .......... ss SioWeaiere oats aarhe 56 
MhovelsOperators) (EAS) saewiecs a sielsic cia cislorecteiieteene 1.06 
Tractor operators—letourneau ......eseeeeseess 75 
Tractor operators—Small .....cccccccsscscscess -65 
Wis EC INIEM isle eis des Nate. cereielate te oil atacs teva ala tore Mata epets 46 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec. -80 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Tilbury, Ont. Name of contractors, 
G. T. Parmenter Construction Company, 
Toronto, Ont. Amount of contract, $95,319. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 


contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphaltts rakoers’ Gis Veta ty meen atace en aes $ .65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders.. .55 
Brick and hollow tile layers.............sseeee 1.10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and.) tempering: jmortar)) ts.) ).oh essa eee ee .00 
@®arpenters and JOIMeETS ..2.22.c050ncsecesacaceus 86 
CEMeMGyIMIShers syasnenar ein ee tls Seria aie cle 10 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—steam. .75 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas or 

CSCS) WATE i Ae Ng Re Seleire Wee tsa a Ei Na ee ich oh ab LEA Oi a 65 
Compressor operators (gas or elec.) .......... .65 
Dragline operators, steam or gas ............ 1.06 
racine MLLOMen ot duwvae ctevuelsercaoevets aicialgwrowiee ete .66 
HrACTNE  OUETS” Sac nciverslieierstn'steaetake ecaunretes Hera: 56 
HOTT VETS Minter ke cord CiaiseR ie aes a otaG ere eae 51 
Mriver, team: and, WalOnl. .ccsisecit. eoeee ie .85 
PO TUL TUNNELS: cua. cactus ae seem eeLs cceekets a -60 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ................ .96 
Engineers, operating, steam.................. 81 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.) ...... .85 
HMnginemem., Stationary, \ ose ote isc aes + Uaioe 60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elee.).......... .60 
GAD OUNETS acces las ea Wee Ed. TLR OL EI, edt 51 
Mathers—mietaly slows wsseaws hela vee -80 
Mathers—-wO0d, iy. scecchss od weemine see Oe ee 215 
INMOLOTACRNC Ke ATIVETS Laan ie cers Se eeioen keene .55 
Motom enue curivenwanc. , (LUCK aa serie ehieie ae 1.55 
Ornamental iron workers ..............-s.0000- 70 
Paintersui(SDray,ieceek - eee aes Sees A Meer 80 
Painters and eClaziersy ices st cata ena eee .70 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ............ .65 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.............. 60 
Plasterers: ccittonh iietosiniea ete cba e reece: .95 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

MAGEKIAl) girs ss eRe hake SR eT CAI ote .55 
Plumbers and steamfitters .................02 -90 
Migrere.(general) in adauank cans. woeae cas teenies 61 
Road grader operators—horsedrawn .......... .55 
Road grader operators—including team ...... 90 
Road grader operators—gas .........ceeeceeee .60 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ...... 19 
Rodmen, reinforced steel ..................-- -56 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp. ..... 00 
Rooterss sheet pametiall Mepis cies evevereieeusiesenseie.c oe .85 
Sheet metal workers c....0.....0cccnces cues 85 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) ............-....05- .86 
Steam shovel engineers ............2cceseeeeee 1.06 
Steam, shovely firemen yc aie cies oe ole eteter tele 66 
Steam shovel ,oilersjvaraae wate os entices eeiechaates 56 


Per Hours 
Shovelvoperators (gas) woeess ccc css cccodenicnes $1.06 
Tractor operators—letourneau ................ 75 
Tractor operators—small ............cceceecees 65 
Wiatchmentcn cesses sence tae ete asiont cian tastes 46 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec. ..... -80 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Yorktown, Sask. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Logan and Black, Yorktown, 
Sask. Amount of contract, $69,818. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

AsphaltisTakers ae pucenmecics ioeeiesiiae he eects $ .61 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders... .51 
BlacksiMmithigue sconce state eet eae 10 
Blacksniiiis wen elhpersuasr ae woke acme ol 
Brick and hollow tile layers ................-- 1.00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

Bnd. LeMmperine. WOTtAr): cavaasi sine eseneeaes con 51 
Carpemversm and wl OMers aks sic ainctastcree crane cee -80 
Cenrentin finishers unseen vena cei aacis eka ere 65 


Cement and concrete mixer operators—steam  .76 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas or 


CLEC Fae ate rate ers blake eranere a yaneiame cshen eee ieitieu ore conser 06 
Compressor operators (gas or elec.) .......... 56 
Dragline operators—steam or gas. ............ 1.10 
WOraclhine snremMen' = kh) heme etc cot acces iran .66 
LO raclinescOilers! -. woke Liman tect ae temaciceriae 56 
TD TIVICTS Meee ae tee ern eee eine wav ehetor tied cre aver teristic? 46 
Mrivert peat (AWG) \wWACOM) s.r: ascii cielo aise 81 
WD) alll MeTINTWETS cece capes wien eis caste olccoeare octorsiae 06 
Electricians—inside wiremen .. ............08- 81 
Hneineers) Operating. .SteaMmurir c-cd occa .80 
Engineers, crane—steam, gas. or elec. ...... .96 
Mneinermen)) \Station ary oi hielo... ides fete slelere sie teers 61 
Hoist operators—tower—gas. or elec. ........ 61 
A DOUTETS wae anya Oc ieed ach aicne reioe cena eee 46 
Aathiers— metal eserves - isioresn’s ovesle clas otal alate aeiee ses 80 
MATES WOO Cyne e ae ee ete See lta is enrererie 15 
Wiotorietruckavdrtversimtes sehatte tee terlel eis eke. oaieeo -51 
Motor truck driver and truck ............-... 1.51 
Ornamental “iron “workers .......--.+:-:-:+.-s% 15 
Pain ters—-s DLA Viewers ct ccieiis eis el hel syeilsletpuctenersietcte 81 
Painters and “glaziers 2c .sles is <0. secre eoien eset 1 
Pipefitters—surface—temp. work .............. .61 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ............ 61 
IP aSterersumremics arc eie coicitsters sek iele ie eloiere es eieiorekcaeerctet= 1.00 
Riasterersip helpers. vaecpiee sickle tetas eases ol 
Plumbers and steamfitterS .............+eeeee- 90 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen) .............--- ay 
Riggers—general 2.2.20... ssecccesesneaerecces > 66 
Road grader operators—horsedrawn .......... 51 
Road grader operators—including team ...... 86 
Road grader operators—Zas ......---.eeeceeeee . 66 
Road roller operators—steam or gas. .......- 81 
Rodmen, reinforced steel ...........---eeeeeees .56 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp. ...... .56 
Roofers, sheet metal .............2--+-ee-50ee- Ay (5) 
Nheeatuemaetalunw Orkersiite rier och «okt erie eeiaiclerete 75 
Shinglers, wood, asbestos .........-...+++++-- 80 
Steam shovel engineers ...........+-+++seeeees 1.10 
Steam shovel firemen .......6...cscwesrcccces 66 
Steam enovell \OleTS,  sc-c ce eit ecie ee cece scene -56 
Shovel operators—Zas ........-- eee e eee e cree ees 1.10 
Tractor operators—letourneau, etc. .......+.. .0 
Tractor operators—small ..........---seeee sees .60 
Vian $C MINN TIeetataletaeloteteletetovels ete tenetotetctokehnten state nene a sfer tt .40 


Welders and burners—acetylene or elec. ........ 10 


Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in Nova Scotia in 1946 


URING the session of the Nova Scotia 

Legislature from March 14 to April 18, 

Jaws were amended relating to workmen’s 

compensation, industrial standards, employ- 

ment of non-resident labour, coal mines, credit 
unions and school attendance. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


‘Changes in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act raise from $100 to $150 the maximum 
amount payable for funeral expenses, provide 
for payments up to the age of 18 in respect 
of a child whose education should, in the 
Board’s opinion, be continued, and revise the 
description of the industrial incidence of 
silicosis from silicosis occurring in mining, 
quarrying, stone-cutting and stone-crushing, and 
grinding or polishing stone or metal to silicosis 
eccurring in any process permitting the 
inhalation of silica dust. 


Coal Mines 


Amendments in the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act add to the Central Mining Examining 
Board a qualified electrical engineer, and pro- 
vide for the issuing of certificates to elec- 
tricians, electrical machine operators, coal 
miners and firemen. 

The Act, as amended, stipulates that the 
Board, with the Minister’s approval, must hold 
examinations at which candidates for certifi- 
eates of competency as managers, underground 
managers, overmen, first, second and third- 
elass engineers, mine surveyors and electricians 
may qualify. 

Provision is now made for local examining- 
boards to grant certificates to mine examiners, 
eoal miners and electrical machine operators. 
These boards, to consist of three or more 
members with the Inspector or Deputy In- 
apector for the district as chairman, are to be 
set up by the Central Board, with the Min- 
ister’s approval, in such places throughout the 
Province as it deems expedient. Previously, 
Jocal boards examined coal miners only. Fees 
and travelling expenses of local board mem- 
bers and fees to be paid by applicants for 
eertificates are to be determined by the 
Governor in Council. 
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Other amendments set out qualifications for 
electricians’, coal miners’ and_ electrical 
machine operators’ certificates. An applicant 
for a first-class electrician’s certificate must be 
a British subject, at least 23 years old, hold 
a second-class certificate and have served at 
least two years under a mine electrician first- 
class; for a second-class certificate he must 
be 21 and a British subject and must hold a 
certificate or diploma from an educational 
institution approved by the Minister. 

The Act no longer calls for two classes of 
coal miners’ certificates. No one without a 
coal miner’s certificate under the amending 
Act may have charge of a working face, and 
no person may be employed at a working face 
unless he (a) holds a coal miner’s certificate, 
or (b) is 18 and is, while so employed, con- 
stantly under the supervision of the holder of 
such a certificate, or (c) has worked for six 
months at the face, and continues to work, 
under the close supervision of a holder of a 
coal miner’s certificate, or (d) is 18 and is 
employed at a working face approved by the 
Minister as a training place. No person may 
cut, shear, bore or loosen coal by hand, 
machine or otherwise at the face in any mine 
for more than 18 months without a coal miner’s 
certificate. 

A. candidate for a mine-examiner’s certificate 
must be 21: or over; have had at least three 
years practical coal mining experience in Nova 
Scotia, two years of which must have been at 
a working face; hold a coal miner’s certificate; 
have a satisfactory knowledge of the sections 
of the Act relating to his duties, and a working 
knowledge of mine gases and ventilation, 
explosives and blasting, and mine plans; be 
able to write intelligible reports; and hold a 
first-aid certificate. 

For a coal miner’s certificate, a candidate 
must be 19, have had at least 18 months’ 
experience in a coal mine of which at least 
six must have been at the face; or he must 
be 18 years and six months old and have had 
six months training at a working face approved 
by the Minister as a training place and have 
been recommended by his supervisor. All 
coal miners’ certificates granted in the Prov- 
ince before the passing of the Act and held 
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by persons with at least 18 months’ experience 
in a coal mine in Nova Scotia, of which 12 
months have been at the face, are to be valid. 

For an electrical machine operator’s certifi- 
cate, Grade I, a candidate must be 22, hold a 
coal miner’s certificate, and have operated 
electrically-driven apparatus for at least one 
year; for a Grade II certificate, he must be 
21 and have at least one year’s mining experi- 
ence, six months of which must have been with 
or about electrically-driven apparatus. Each 
electrical machine operator’s certificate must 
specify the type of machine for which it is 
issued. Local boards may, with the Board’s 
written consent, in granting certificates, accept 
as of equal value experience at a working 
face obtained outside the Province. The 
Board, with the Minister’s approval, may make 
regulations to guide local boards and may 
prescribe times and places for examinations. 
Local boards must report in writing to the 
Board as prescribed after each examination. 

The Act also includes more stringent pro- 
visions for the use of explosives underground. 
The stipulation that an explosive may be 
taken into a mine if it is in a secure case 
or canister containing not more than six 
pounds is narrowed to provide that this may 
be done only under the immediate control of 
@ person appointed by the manager and 
approved by the Chief Inspector. Except 
where the Chief Inspector’s written permission 
has been granted, shots must be charged and 
fired singly and sufficient time allowed between 
firings for the dust to settle. 

The Act now requires every person in charge 
of an engine or combination of engines of 
not more than 300 horse-power used for 
lowering or raising or moving persons to hold. 


at least a third-class stationary engineer’s. 


certificate and for engines of more than 300 
horse-power a second-class certificate, or, in 
each case, an equivalent certificate or permit 
issued by the Board. Every person in charge of 
an engine or other machine used for venti- 
lating a mine must hold a third-class stationary 
engineer’s certificate or its equivalent. 

On the Board’s recommendation, the Min- 
ister may grant permits for limited periods 
to persons to take charge of a steam plant 
or stationary engines. Previously, permits 
might be granted on the recommendation of 
any member of the Board. The provision 
has been repealed which stipulated that such 
permit might not be valid for more than 60 
days after the date fixed for examination of 
candidates for stationary engineers and that 
such permit might not be granted a second 
time to the same person. 
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Industrial Standards 


The Industrial Standards Act which pre- 
viously applied only to building and con- 
struction in Halifax and Dartmouth was 
amended to extend its application to any 
other city, town, municipality, municipal 
district, polling division of a municipal dis- 
trict, or other area of a municipality as the 
Governor in Council may determine by 
Proclamation. As heretofore, the Act does 
not apply to persons employed by the 
Provincial Government or any of its depart- 
ments, by a municipal corporation, or by a 
board or commission created by an Act of 
the Legislature. 


Employment of Non-Residents 


The Nova Scotia Labour Act which re- 
enacts a statute of like title, first passed in 
1933 and continued from year to year (L.G., 
1945, p. 1527) is to be in force until May 1, 
1947. 

Employees’ Pensions 


A: new section in the Municipal Act 
enables municipal councils to make by-laws 
providing for pensions for any class of full- 
time employees by payment from current 
municipal revenues, by arrangement with the 
Dominion Government under the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act, by contract with a 
licensed insurer, by arrangement with the 
Provincial Government or otherwise, with 
power to define “employee” (excluding 
teacher), to provide that the by-law shall 
include full-time employees of any board, 
commission or local authority having statutory 
powers with respect to municipal affairs, to 
provide for deductions from wages or salaries 
of employees’ contributions and for contribu- 
tions to be made by the municipality, board, 
commission, body or local authority, as the 
case may be. A similar section empowering 
a town council to pass by-laws providing for 
pensions for full-time employees was inserted 
in the Towns’ Incorporation Act. 


School Attendance 


New sections of the Education Act raise 
the standards for school attendance. It is 
now provided that any child who, during the 
school year, attains the statutory school- 
leaving age, which remains at 14 in rural 
and 16 in urban districts, must, unless excused 
for a valid reason under the Act, continue 
to attend school to the end of such school 
year. This provision obviates “broken terms” 
and tends to maintain the child’s interest in 
school during the year. 

The provisions granting exemption to a 
child on the ground of poverty or to one 
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12 years of age and over who has success- 
fully completed Grade 9 or its equivalent 
have been repealed. The Act continues to 
exempt a child who is physically unable to 
attend school or one who is under 10 and 
lives more than two and one-half miles from 
school in a section which is not a consoli- 
dated school section nor a section for which 


conveyance is provided, but stipulates that in. 


either of these cases the child must be 
receiving instruction equivalent to that which 
he would receive if in regular attendance 
at school. 


Trade Unions 
/ 


An amendment in the Trade Union Act, to 
come into force on Proclamation, substitutes 
the Minister of Labour for the Provincial 
Secretary as the Minister in charge of the 
Act. 

A private Act to incorporate the United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 1231, Building 
Corporation with headquarters at Trenton, 
Nova Scotia, was also enacted. The Cor- 
poration includes the officers of Local 1231 
and all the other organized employees of 
Trenton Steel Works Limited’, Eastern Car 
Limited, Standard Clay Products Limited, 
Dominion Steel Foundry Limited, and their 
associates, successors and such other persons 
as are or may become members of the 
Corporation. The objects of the Corporation 
are to erect and operate a union hall in 
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Trenton and to promote the interests of the 
Local. 
Credit Unions 


Minor amendments in the Credit Union 
Societies Act provide that the treasurer of 
a credit union who may also act as clerk 
may be chosen either from the board of 
directors or from the general membership. 
In the former case he is to hold office for 
one year and an appointment is to be made 
annually. If not a member of the board of 
directors he is to serve during good behaviour 
without annual reappointment and is to have 
a voice in the board’s deliberations but no 
vote. The section permitting unions to make 
loans of not over $50 to its members without 
security other than the note of the borrower 
was amended to allow this limit to be raised 
to $200 in the case of loans to a farmer or 
fisherman for purposes of his calling. 


. Miscellaneous 


An amendment in the Halifax Charter 
authorizes the City Council to make an 
ordinance licensing and regulating chimney 
sweeps, fixing the rates chargeable by sweeps 
and prescribing the mode and frequency of 
cleaning. With respect to the amount of 
licence fees, the Council may discriminate 
between residents and non-residents. It may 
also cancel or suspend the licence of a sweep 
who does his work negligently or improperly. 


Recent Regulations Under Provincial Legislation 


N Alberta, new Orders under the Hours of 
Work Act limit the hours on a split shift 

to 10, prohibit most women working on shifts 
which begin or end between 12.30 a.m. and 
6 a.m., restrict the hours of workers in hotel 
beverage rooms in certain places to eight in 
a day and 44 in a week, and fix at eight in a 
day and 40 in a week the maximum hours 
which may be worked by most men in 
breweries. 

In British Columbia, the minimum weekly 
rate for women in shops has been raised from 
$12.75 (it was $15.30 during July) to $17 and 
the part-time rate to 45 cents an hour; the 
weekly rate applies to a work-week of from 
39 to 44 hours. The learning time is reduced 
to three two-month periods. 


In Nova Scotia, all minimum wage rates 
have been increased by $1. For experienced 
women workers the minimum is noW $13 in 
places of 17,000 or more population and $12 
in other towns. 


In Ontario, regulations have been made for 
fire and dust control and general safety in 
grain elevators. 

In Quebec, most workers within the scope of 
the Minimum Wage Act will be entitled 
henceforth to an annual holiday of one week 
with pay. 

Alberta Hours of Work Act 


Henceforth the hours of any employee 
within the scope of this Act who works on a 
split shift must be confined within 10 hours 
after he begins work, and no working period 
for female workers may begin or end between 
12.30 a.m. and 6 a.m., as a result of Orders 35 
and 38, respectively, which were issued under 
this Act on June 26, gazetted and effective on 
July 15. The Act, providing for an eight-hour 
day and 48-hour week, applies to all workers 
except farm labour, domestic servants and 
those specially exempted by Order. Order 38 
applies in hospital and nursing homes only to 
office workers and does not apply to telephone 
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operators. A similar Order, No. 20, in June, 
1941, prohibited most women from being 
employed later than midnight or earlier than 
6 a.m. but it was rescinded for the duration 
of the war in September, 1941 (L.G. 1941, 
p. 1269). An Order in Council of July 5, 1946, 
gazetted July 15, rescinds Order 20. 

A new Order, No. 36, gazetted and. effective 
July 15, restricts to eight in a day and 44 in 
a week the hours of workers in hotel beverage 
rooms, limiting hours on a split shift to nine 
in Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge, Medicine 
Hat, Drumheller, Pincher Creek, Blairmore, 
Bellevue, Coleman and Hillcrest. Another 
Order, No. 37, of the same date, fixes the 
maximum hours of work of male workers, 
other than office staff, in the brewery industry 
at eight in a day and 40 in a week. 


British Columbia Female Minimum Wage Act 


The minimum rate for some 11,000 women 
working in shops was raised from $15.30 to $17 
weekly by a new Order, 24, which was gazetted 
July 18 and made effective August 5. An 
interim Order of June 25 (L.G. 1946 p. 988) 
had raised by 20 per cent the $12.75 minimum 
for these workers which was fixed by a 1935 
Order. 

The new $17 rate applies to a work-week 
of from 39 to 44 hours. Time and one-half the 
regular rate must be paid for work over eight 
hours in a day or 44 in a week except where, 
by agreement between employers and workers, 
nine hours are worked on some days but no 
more than 44 are worked in a week, or where, 
outside of certain metropolitan districts, 
workers by regulation, may work 11 hours on 
Saturday or the day before a statutory holiday. 

The new rate for part-time workers in shops, 
working less than 39 hours weekly, is 45 cents 
instead of 35 cents, the rate before the 20 
per cent interim increase was made. As before, 
these workers must receive at least four hours’ 
pay in any one day; a new provision fixes a 
minimum of two hours’ pay for any worker 
ealled to work and for whom there is no work. 

Learners working full-time must now receive 
$11, $13, and $15 weekly for the three 
successive two-month learning periods. Form- 
erly, the learning period consisted of four 
three-month periods for those over 18 and 
seven three-month periods for those under 18. 
The rates for part-time learners are 30 cents, 
35 cents and 40 cents, for the three two-month 
learning periods. 

As provided for other trades covered by 
recently revised Orders, an employer must pay 
at least semi-monthly the wages earned up to 
not more than eight days before pay-day, give 
a worker at least 32 consecutive hours of rest 
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weekly unless a joint agreement in writing 
for another arrangement is approved by the 
Board of Industrial Relations and must main- 
tain specified records and keep posted in a 
conspicuous place a copy of the Order. 


British Columbia Railway Act 


Regulations governing the operation of tram- 
ways, interurban and street railways, and 
prescribing the equipment to be used, were 
issued under this Act on June 18 and gazetted 
July 11; regulations issued in 1921 and 1929 
are rescinded. 

Operating employees and those handling 
train orders must pass an examination on the 
rules and also a satisfactory eye and ear test. 
Locomotive engineers, motormen, conductors 
and dispatchers must be at least 21 and all but 
dispatchers must pass an examination on proper 
care of equipment and the handling of air- 
brakes. 

Equipment must include devices for com- 
munication between a conductor and engineer 
or motorman and for checking speed at will 
and bringing a train to a standstill safely. 

Interurban railway companies are required 
to conform to the rules approved by the 
Association of American Railroads governing 
the loading of lumber and stone on open cars 
and the loading and carrying of structural 
material. Provision is made for inspection of 
cars and trains and rules laid down for pre- 
cautions at railroad crossings. 


Nova Scotia Minimum Wage for Women Act 


All the minimum rates of wages established 
by the Orders under this Act (L.G. 1946, p. 
103) were increased by $1 by an Order dated 
June 15 and gazetted July 3. The new minima 
for experienced female workers in the 
specified establishments are therefore $13 in 
places of 17,000 or more population and $12 
in other towns. However, for telephone 
operators the minimum is $11 in places other 
than Halifax, Sydney, Dartmouth and Glace 
Bay, where is it $18, and other than Amherst, 
New Glasgow, North Sydney, Truro, Yar- 
mouth, Sydney Mines and Westville, where it 
is $12. 

Lower rates apply to learners and, as for 
experienced workers, the rates in smaller places, 
not given below, are $1 less. In factories, the 
paper, textile and needle trades and in offices, 
the new learning rates are $11 and $12 for 
two six-month periods for women over 18, 
and $9, $10.50 and $12 ($10, $11 and $12 in 
offices) for three such periods for those under 
18; in shops and food trades these rates apply 
to two three-month periods for adults and for 
girls under 18 in shops to three three-month 
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periods and in the food trades to three four- 
month periods. In other establishments no 
distinction is made because of age; the learning 
time in garages and places of amusement is one 
month at $11; in hotels and restaurants, three 
one-month periods at $10, $11 and $12; in 
laundries two three-month periods and for 
telephone operators two six-month periods at 


$11 and $12; and in beauty parlours three six-- 


month periods at $9, $10 and $12. 


Ontario Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 


Regulations for fire and dust control and 
general safety in grain elevators were made 
under the above Act by an Order in Council 
of July 4, gazetted July 20. The new Regula- 
tions contain sections on (1) design of struc- 
ture, (2) ventilation, (3) equipment, (4) grain 
driers, (5) dust control systems, (6) electric 
equipment and (7) fire protection. The follow- 
ing is merely a summary of some of the pro- 
visions. 

Elevators built in the future must be of non- 
combustible materials and explosion venting- 
areas must be provided. A tight non-com- 
bustible partition will be required between the 
track shed for loading or unloading cars and 
the elevator, and where belt-conveyor galleries 
or tunnels connect main sections of the ele- 
vator. The partitions, openings to stairways 
and in elevator shaftways, must have self-clos- 
ing fire-doors. 

Window ventilation must be provided in all 
grain elevators but those in existence may have 
mechanical ventilation as an alternative. Each 
bin, tank, and interspace, enclosed at the top, 
must have adequate positive air-aspiration or 
be separately vented to the outside. 

The beltway between the bins must be 
tightly closed at top and bottom and hoppered 
to prevent accumulation of dust, and leg cas- 
ings, connecting spouts and doors must be 
dust-tight. A conveyor belt delivering grain 
to a boot must have an automatic device 
that will stop the belt or notify the operator 
when the leg stops, and the belt and leg 
motors are to be interlocked so that the former 
stops automatically when the leg mgtor is 
stopped. 

Grain-processing machinery such as cleaners 
and friction clutches installed in non-com- 
bustible elevators must be non-combustible. 
Driers henceforth installed will be dust-collect- 
ing, the dust to be removed by the elevator’s 
dust collection system, and they must be 
separated from each other by dust-tight par- 
titions. 

The dust control system must be designed 
and installed in accordance with recognized 
engineering practice to prevent dust from 
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entering the atmosphere in the elevator and to 
avoid the pick-up of solid grain. No direct 
open connection is permitted between dust 
collectors and the boiler-room or incinerators. 
Head, boots and garners must be dust-tight 
and they and enclosed bins must be provided 
with positive air-aspiration or effective vents 
to the outside. Sweeping is to be done daily 
and floor sweeps connected to the dust-collec- 
tion system must be provided. 

All electric wiring, appliances and equipment 
are to conform to the Power Commission Act 
and the regulations made under it. Places 
such as offices may be classed as non-hazardous 
if declared free from dust by a Commission 
inspector. Lighting installations must be of 
types designed for use in atmospheres con- 
taining grain dust. Smoking is prohibited 
except under specified conditions; no person 
in an elevator may have on him matches, 
lighters, etc., and every elevator must have 
receptacles at the employees’ entrance for 
matches, butts and ashes. Metal lockers are 
required for workmen’s clothing, and eating 
rooms must be separated from working areas 
by a dust-tight partition. 

Combustible elevators must have lighting 
protection. Where the presence of static 
electricity is indicated by tests, permanent 
ground wires or metal combs must be provided 
to remove it. The Regulations specify the fire 
extinguishing equipment to be provided and 
require every elevator to have a watchman. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Holidays With Pay—An annual holiday of 
one week with pay after one year’s employ- 
ment is provided for most workers in Quebec 
by a new Order, Order 3, issued under this Act, 
and approved by an Order in Council of July 
17, gazetted and effective on July 27, 1946. 
The Act was amended at the last legislative 
session, to give the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission power to require employers to give 
their workers annual holidays with pay. The 
Collective Agreement Act was also amended to 
provide that provisions concerning holidays 
with pay in agreements under the Act may be 
made legally binding (L.G., 1946, p. 681). 

The following workers are excluded from the 
provisions of the new holidays Order: domestic 
servants, farm labour, and workers covered by 
an agreement under the Collective Agreement 
Act, all of whom are excluded from the Mini- 
mum Wage Act; workers in seasonal industries, 
building construction, forest operations, jani- 
tors and watchmen of any immovable property, 
employees of municipal, school or other public 
corporations and workers excluded from the 
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application of a Wage Order or entitled by an- 
other Order to an annual holiday. 

The new Order provides that any worker 
governed by it is entitled annually to a con- 
tinuous paid holiday of one week after one 
year’s continuous employment with his em- 
ployer or to a half-day for each calendar month 
of employment if he has worked less than a 
year. A week’s holiday must include at least 
six working days, in all, seven days. 

Holidays must be given within 12 months 
from the May 1 following the expiration of 
the worker’s year of employment and an em- 
ployer must give 15 days’ notice of the date 
of a worker’s holiday. A worker entitled to a 
holiday as of May 1, 1946, must be given it 
before December 31, 1946, however. 

A worker must be paid for his holiday before 
he takes it, the pay to consist of the wages he 
would have earned during that week, if he is 
paid on a time basis, or of two per cent of the 
wages he earned during his year of employ- 
ment, if he is paid on any other basis. A 
worker’s benefit rights, such as pensions, sick 
leave, etc., are not to be affected by the 
holiday. 

A worker who leaves his employment before 
he has taken his holiday, will be entitled to 
the holiday pay due him at his holiday time, 
together with two per cent of the wages earned 
after the May 1 before he leaves his Job. 

The Order prohibits any agreement contrary 
to its provisions even when the agreement 
provides a compensating indemnity. 
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Taverns—Order 23 governing taverns in| 
Montreal and district was amended by an 
Order, approved by an Order in Council of 
July 3, gazetted and effective on July 13. The 
amended Order requires an employer to grant 
an annual ‘holiday with pay of one week to a 
regular worker who has worked 12 months. If 
the worker leaves before he has taken his holi- 
day he must be paid a day’s wages (nine 
hours) for each period of two months he has 
worked since the January 1 before his de- 
parture. 

A new provision forbids the employment of 
anyone under 20 years of age. It may be noted 
here that the Quebec Alcoholic Liquor Act de- 
clares guilty of an offence anyone under 20 who 
performs “the duty of clerk” in any tavern. 

Other changes made by the new Order re- 
quire a worker to be given at least one hour’s 
rest, instead of half an hour, after six con- 
secutive hours of work, fix a three-hour mini- 
mum for any worker called to work (formerly 
temporary bartenders and waiters were ex- 
cluded), and stipulate that an employee can be 
classed as a bartender apprentice only in a 
tavern which has at least one bartender, or as 
a temporary waiter only in a tavern with at 
least two regular workers. Bartenders and 
waiters, who may not be required to clean 
anything except glasses and tables while the 
tavern is open, will now be paid at double 
rates for such work, but time so spent may not 
be included in the calculation of overtime for 
which time and one-half is paid. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Damages, not Compensation, Available in 
Ontario for Accident on Way to Work 
due to Driver’s Negligence 


In an action on June 18 for damages for 
physical injuries, Mr. Justice Urquhart of 
the Ontario High Court of Justice held that 
the employees who had been injured on the 
way to their employment when their bus 
collided with a truck had a right of action 
against the negligent third parties, the bus and 
transport companies, and awarded damages. 
It was held the accident was not within the 
scope of Part I of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act since the accident did not 
arise “out of and in the course of the employ- 
ment’. 


' The plaintiffs were employed by the General 
Engineering Company at its plant about four 
miles from Toronto. This plant was engaged 
on war work for the Dominion Government. 


The employer company had a contract with 
Hollinger and Co. to transport to and from 
work such employees as desired transportation. 
No charge was made to the employees for this 
service and they were not paid for the time 
spent in transit. The accident occurred on 
January 26, 1945. The actions were originally 
brought against the Engineering Company, 
Hollinger and the other transport company, 
but were discontinued at trial as against the 
Engineering Company. The remaining de- 
fendants admitted that their joint negligence 
caused the collision. ; 

Mr. Justice Urquhart pointed out that by 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
the plaintiffs could not recover damages where 
all parties concerned and the plaintiff’s em- 
ployer were under Part I of the Act. Both 
defendants were employers within Part I. The 
principal questions were whether the Engineer- 
ing Company at the time of the accident came 
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under Part I and whether the accident arose 
out of and in the course of employment as 
stipulated in the Ontario Act. The Act adds 
that proof that the accident arose “out of” 
the employment raised a presumption that it 
occurred ‘“‘in the course of” employment unless 
the contrary was shown and vice versa. 

Mr. Justice Urquhart considered that “aris- 


ing out of the employment” was interpreted 


by the other and more important expression, 
“in the course of the employment”. In his 
opinion, the accident must have arisen both 
“out of’ and “in the course of” employment, 
before the Act could apply to prevent an 
action against a third party, even though that 
party was also under Part I. 

On the question whether the accident 
occurred “in the course of the employment”, 
Mr. Justice Urquhart quoted from 34 Halsbury, 
p. 824: 

In general, the employment begins as soon 
as the workman has reached the place where 
he is employed, or the means of access 
thereto, and continues until he again reaches 
the same point at the end of his work. 


Appeal cases were cited in which the point 
arose as to whether a workman, who had the 
right, by the terms of his employment, to use 
certain facilities but was under no duty or 
necessity to do so, was not entitled to statur 
tory protection when doing so. Mr. Justice 
Urquhart concluded that the accident to the 
plaintiffs did not arise in the course of their 
employment and it was doubtful also whether 
it could be said to have arisen out of the 
employment. It was not, therefore, within 
the scope of Part I of the Ontario Act. 

As regards the status of the plaintiffs in 
relation to the Dominion Government, it was 
argued that their employer was acting as an 
agent of the Crown in carrying on the work 
of this particular plant and that, therefore, 
the plaintiffs and their employer were under 
the Government Employees’ Compensation 
Act which does not bar actions against third 
parties, and not under the Ontario statute. 
Mr. Justice Urquhart agreed with this con- 
tention. 

The plaintiffs, therefore, had a right of action 
against the defendants, since the latter 
admitted negligence, and the final question 
for determination by the Court was the assess- 
ment of damages. 

An advance of partial damages by the 
Dominion Government for loss of time and 
medical bills was considered a gratuitous pay- 
ment made in order to prevent any disloca- 
tion and disturbance in a period when great 
production was required. These sums were 
later repaid or authorized to be repaid by the 
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plaintiffs. The Court held, therefore, that 
these payments should not have the effect of 


exempting the negligent parties from the results 


of their responsibility for the accident. 

The defendants’ claim that the Court, in 
assessing damages, should take into considera- 
tion only “take-home” pay, excluding income 
tax and unemployment insurance deductions, 
was rejected. The proper amount to be 
assessed for loss of wages, the Court found, 
was the gross amount owing to each claimant 
by the Company. Moreover, either as a 
result of the closing down of the plant in 
July, 1945, or because of the continuance of 
their injuries, few of the plaintiffs had worked 
long enough in 1945 to be liable for income tax. 
The damages were assessed and judgment 
awarded accordingly with costs—Bowers et al. 
v. J. Hollinger and Co. Ltd. et al. (1946) 
Ontario Weekly Notes 608. 


House of Lords Holds Factory Law Gives No 
Protection Against Injury From Materials 
Thrown From Machine 


A permanent injury to the hand caused by 
a small sliver of wood which flew from a 
circular saw which she was working is not 
ground for damages based on a breach of the 
statutory duty to fence machinery under the 
British Factories Act, 1987, and the Wood- 
working Machinery Regulations, 1922. Neither 
were the employers guilty of any breach of 
their common law duty. 

As reported in The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, June, 1946, the House of Lords held, 
on April 12, that Section 14 (1) and (2) of 
the Factories Act imposed an obligation to 
provide a guard against contact with any 
part of a dangerous machine but did not 
impose any obligation to guard against 
dangerous materials or articles ejected from a 
machine in motion. Similarly, the Wood- 
working Regulations require safety precau- 
tions to safeguard the operator from the 
machinery but do not provide for protection 
from materials in motion in the machine. 

This decision confirmed the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal which had reversed that 
of the trial Judge. The latter allowed 
damages on the ground that, notwithstanding 
that the employers had complied with the 
Regulations and with Section 14 (1) and (2), 
it was also their duty under Section 14 to 
prevent material which was being operated on 
by the circular saw from flying out and 
injuring the workman. 

Section 14 of the Factories Act, 
stipulates— 

(1) Every dangerous part of any machinery 

other than prime movers and. _trans- 
mission machinery shall be securely 
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fenced unless it is in such a position or 
of such construction as to be safe to 
every person employed or working on 
the premises as it would be if securely 
fenced: Provided that, in so far as the 
safety of a dangerous part of any 
machinery cannot by reason of the 
nature of the operation be secured by 
means of a fixed guard, the require- 
ments of this subsection shall be 
deemed to have been complied with if 
a device is provided which automati- 
cally prevents the operator from coming 
into contact with that part. 


Subsection (2) empowers the Secretary of 
State to make regulations directing the type 
of device which shall be used in connection 
with any particular class of machinery. 

In dismissing the appeal, the House of 
Lords pointed out that while subsection (3) 
authorizes the Secretary of State to make 
regulations, as respects any machine or pro- 
cess, requiring the fencing of materials or 
articles which are dangerous while in motion 
in the machine, no such regulations have been 
made and therefore the employers had not 
failed in their statutory duty. Nicholls v. 
F. Austin (Leyton) Ltd. House of Lords, 
April 12, 1946. 


English Court Grants Interlocutory Injunction 
Restraining Workers from Assisting T rade 
Rival in Spare Time 


The English Court of Appeal on February 
5 unanimously allowed the appeal of a com- 
pany for an interlocutory injunction to restrain 
a rival company from employing five of the 
appellants’ highly skilled manual workmen 
during their spare time. These workmen who 
had been employed by the appellant com- 
pany, manufacturers of midget valves for 
hearing aids for several years, with no written 
contract, but on a normal 54-day-week agree- 
ment subject to 24 hours’ notice, worked on 
Sundays for a considerable period for the 
defendant company without their employers’ 
knowledge and consent. 

The defendants were a company which had 
recently entered the same field, two of its 
directors and a highly skilled man, Davies, 
and his wife, all of whom had been employed 
by the plaintiffs in responsible positions requir- 
ing skill and knowledge. The defendant 
company manufactured not only midget 
valves but complete hearing aids embodying 
these valves. The individual defendants 
secretly induced the five workmen to put their 
skill and experience at the disposal of the 
defendant company, thus enabling it to 
develop its business from the early stages to 
that of a competitor. 
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There was no evidence that the employees 
concerned had made use of any confidential 
information, and ‘Mr. Justice Cohen had, on 
December 14, 1945, refused to grant an in- 
junction, considering that the evidence did not 
show a breach of any implied obligation and 
did not warrant the issue of a restraining 
order. 

In his judgment, Lord Greene, Master of 
the Rolls, emphasized that in dealing with an 
interlocutory appeal, the Court could pay 
regard only to the evidence before it which 
was not necessarily complete. When the 
action came to trial, more evidence might be 
disclosed and a different aspect be given the 
dispute. The question before the Court was 
whether or not a prima facie case was estab- 
lished and if so, whether an interlocutory in- 
junction was the appropriate remedy or 
whether matters should be allowed to stand’ 
until the trial. 

The appeal, he pointed out, concerned a 
branch of law which had not been fully 
explored. In normal times the plaintiffs would 
have had as an obvious remedy the right of 
summary dismissal of the employees in ques- 
tion but the application of the Essential Work 
Order and the shortage of labour made it 
unreasonable to expect them to adopt this 
course. 

The secrecy which was maintained indicated 
that the workers knew that what they were 
doing was, if not legally wrong, at least 
morally reprehensible. Lord Greene agreed 
with the lower Court that there was no evi- 
dence of disclosure of confidential informa- 
tion but he considered that it would be 
inevitable if the employees continued to work 
for the defendants that they would disclose 
information concerning improvements or 
experiments made in the plaintiffs’ business. 

As regards an employee’s obligation of 
fidelity which is an implied term of the con- 
tract of employment, it would appear prima 
facie that the extent of such obligation de- 
pended on the facts of each particular case 
and might extend very much further in some 
cases than others— 


The law would, I think, be jealous of 
attempting to impose on a manual worker 
restrictions the real effect of which would 
be to prevent him utilizing his spare time 
; On the other hand, it would be 
deplorable if it were laid down that a work- 
man could consistently with his duty to his 
employer, knowingly, deliberately and 
secretly set himself to do in his spare time 
something which would inflict great harm 
on his employer’s business. 
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‘Lord Greene dismissed the defendants’ argu- 
ment that, even if a prima facie case had been 
made out, in the absence of the five workers 
as parties, the action was not properly consti- 
tuted, declaring that there was a very good 
practical reason why these workmen should 
not be joined in the action and that the Court 
should be able to decide the question satis- 
factorily in their absence. Neither could the 
argument be allowed to prevail, in view of the 
Essential Work Order, that if the plaintiffs 
were right the work-people could be dis- 
missed for misconduct. Lord Greene concluded 
that there was a prima facie case and the 
balance of convenience and fairness was in 
favour of an injunction. 


In this Lords Justices Morton and Bucknill 
eoncurred. The former quoted a dictum in 
Robb v. Greene (1895)— 
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I think that it is a necessary implication 
that must be engrafted on such a contract 
(that is a contract of service) that the 
servant undertakes to serve his master with 
good faith and fidelity. 


In his view, although the five employees had 
not broken any express term of their con- 


. tract, an employee’s implied duty of fidelity 


extended to his spare time. In the granting 
of an interlocutory injunction no irreparable 
damage would be done to the defendants, even 
if it should turn out at the trial that an 
injunction should not have been granted, and 
the employees in question would only ‘be 
prevented from doing some rather hard work 
in their leisure time for which they received 
only their expenses. Hivac, Lid. v. Park Royal 
Scientific Instruments Ltd. (1946) All England 
Reports 350. 


Accidents and Production Costs 


The Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions in their “Memorandum to Executives”, 
for July, emphasize the importance of indus- 
trial accidents as factors in production costs. 

It is pointed out that “in Ontario in the 
first five months of this year there was about 
the same number of accidents reported as in 
the full year 1984; namely, 54,049 and 54,730, 
respectively. In the first five months of 1946 
$6,437,804.38 were awarded by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, while in the 12 months 
of 1934, the awards were $4,499,707.23”. 

The suggestion is made that some further 
research work in accident control is necessary 
at present. It is stated that “research indicates 
that for each average dollar paid out for 
compensation, four more dollars are lost in in- 
direct costs by the employing firm. The in- 
dications, therefore, are that additional re- 
search on accident causes by the average in- 
dustrial executive, will, if followed by 
appropriate action, more than pay its way and 


contribute something worth while towards 
holding down overall costs of production.” 

The following comparative figures covering 
the first six months of 1945 and 1946 in all On- 
tario industries illustrate the accident incidence 
and the advantages to be derived from definite 
action based on a continuing study of the 
problem. 


1945 1946 
Total injuries reported ........ 59,443 64,214 
Fatal cases included in total... 239 207 


Total compensation 

and medical aid 

awarded ...:.... $6,720,603.78 $7,810,167.57 
Medical Aid Costs 

in above figures . $1,018,126.38 $1,164,769.84 

In June, 1946, there were 10,165 accidents re- 
ported by industry in Ontario to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, including 16 fatal 
cases. In that month the awards by the Board 
totalled $1,372,363.19, of which $163,931.90 
covered medical costs. 


Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation of Ex-Service Personnel 


Use of Government Aids up to June 1, 1946 


Y the first of June demobilization in 
Canada had neared completion, more than 
900,000 persons ‘having been discharged since 
the beginning of the war. The rate of demob- 
ilization had also declined considerably from 
the high level of the fall and winter months. 
In view of the speed with which demobili- 
zation has been achieved, it was to be expected 
that a certain degree of unemployment would 
be experienced among ex-service men and 
women. 

Unemployment among ex-service personnel 
is, however, declining steadily from a peak 
reached at the end of March, a date at which 
seasonal unemployment in the country was at 
its height and the rate of demobilization was 
still high. At March 31 the number of 
unplaced ex-service men registered at Employ- 
ment Offices was 83,029, by May 381 this total 
had dropped to 72,370, and by the end of June 
to 61,000. Total unemployment in the country 
at the same period, as measured by unplaced 
applicants registered at Employment Offices, 
was about 179,000. The proportion of the total 
unemployed who are ex-service men was 34 
per cent at the end of June. 

The seasonal upswing in industrial activity 
has created employment particularly for 
construction workers and metal workers. This 
is evident in the decreased number of 
ex-service men classified in these occupations 
registered with the National Employment 
Service. However, the number of applicants 
for clerical work has shown an increase. 

In the past year more than half a million 
adult men and women were added to the 
civilian labour force through the demobiliza- 
tion of the Armed Services. These workers 
represent about one out of every nine persons 
classed as employables in Canada. 

Approximately 95,000 Canadians still remain 
in uniform, of more than 1,100,000 who 
enlisted with the wartime services. The exact 
proportion of these who will be discharged 
is not known, but it is evident that demob- 
ilization is fast approaching completion. 

During May 28,522 ex-service men were 
placed in employment by local offices of the 
National Employment Service. A campaign of 


information is being currently conducted to 
place before employers the skills and talents 
of veterans, particularly those who suffered 
serious disability in this war. From April 15 
to May 14 there were 444 handicapped 
ex-service men placed by the National 
Employment Service offices. At the middle 
of May, 2,041 handicapped ex-service men 
were registered as unplaced applicants. 

The occupational categories of unplaced 
ex-service personnel are listed in Table 1. 


Reinstatement 


About one in every four of the returning 
veterans is returning to his pre-war employ- 
ment. Since August 1, 1945, about 150,000 
ex-service men have been reinstated in their 
old jobs. 


Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order 


There has been an increase in demand for 
the various rehabilitation aids provided by the 
Government. Up to the end of May, 131,000 
persons had received benefits under the Post- 
Discharge Re-establishment Order. 

The number of persons receiving out-of- 
work benefits increased from 43,500 at March 
31 to 48,500 at April 30. By the end of May, 
however, the number had dropped back to the 
March level. There were 6,600 awards granted 
in April and 6,800 in May. 

Enrolment in vocational training and pre- 
matriculation courses was 30,200 at the end of 
May. Almost as many persons were receiving 
university education benefit, the number drop- 
ping from 30,000 to 27,000 between the end of 
March and the end of May. About 14,800 
persons were receiving “awaiting returns” 
awards, while 83 were receiving temporary 
incapacity benefit. 


Re-establishment Credit 


Re-establishment credit has been increas- 
ingly popular with ex-service men, some 
200,000 payments having been made up to 
the end of May. Of these, 120,000 were for 
the purchase of furniture and household equip- 
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ment, 17,600 for home owning (610 under the 
National Housing Act); 14,000 for repairs and 
modernization of homes; 25,600 for the pro- 
vision of working capital; 16,700 for the pur- 
chase of tools, instruments or equipment; 1,500 
for the purchase of a business; and the remain- 
der for other purposes. 


DL 


Veterans’ Land Act 


Almost 35,000 ex-service men had qualified 
for benefits under the Veterans’ Land Act up 
to the end of May. Of this number, 8,343 had 
been actually established in farming or fishing 
activities. 


TABLE I._OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES OF EX-SERVICE PERSONNEL UNPLACED AT MAY 31, 1946 
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1946 
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hat Handicapped Workers in Industry 


HILE not a new problem, the necessity 

of absorbing into commercial and indus- 
trial life large numbers of permanently 
impaired veterans, has focussed attention on 
the performance of handicapped workers in 
industry. 

Many employers learned during recent years 
that men and women with physical disabilities 
can be desirable workers if they are carefully 
placed in jobs where their disablements do not 
constitute handicaps. Traditional prejudices 


of many employers with respect to the employ- _ 


ment of workers having physical 
are being gradually overcome. 

A brochure recently issued by the Industrial 
Hazards Division of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics at Washington presents a progress 
report concerning factual information obtained 
from industrial plants that employ impaired 
workers in sizeable numbers. The records of 
such workers were matched with those of unim- 
paired workers in the matters of production, 
absenteeism, accident hazards and performance 
in general, with a view to making accurate 
statistical comparisons. The brochure covers 
investigations into nine plants where 908 im- 
paired workers were matched with 1,165 
unimpaired workers. Only serious impairments 
were studied. 

69566—7 


defects, 


Output—It was found that the average 
weekly output of impaired workers was “2°8 
per cent better than that of unimpaired 
workers on the same job. The performance 
of impaired workers excelled in every one 
of the plants which had a careful placement 
program”. It fell below that of unimpaired 
fellow workers in one of the plants that did 
not have a placement program. 


Efficeency—In the matter of efficiency, “im- 
paired workers produced 3-6 per cent more for 
every hour worked than did their unimpaired 
co-workers on the same jobs. The significance 
of careful placement is emphasized by the fact 
that the efficiency of impaired workers was 
better in each of the four plants which had 
a careful placement program. In some of 
the plants without such a program, the reverse 
was true”. 


Work Injury Frequency—lIt was disclosed 
that “the number of work injuries per month 
per 100 workers was identical for both im- 
paired and unimpaired workers. Each had 
20 such injuries, and practically all of these 
required only first aid”. 

Absenteeism.—With respect to absenteeism, 


the difference between the two groups was 
negligible. “Scheduled work hours lost be- 
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cause workers were absent from work because 
of illness or other reasons amounted to 3:2 
per cent for impaired workers and 3-3 per cent 
for unimpaired.” However, the absentee 
“rates for impaired women (of whom very 
few were employed) were higher than for 
unimpaired women, largely because of lack 
of satisfactory placement programs in certain 
olants.” 


Labour Turnover—Separation figures given 
represent only “voluntary quitting” by workers 
and cover an unusual wartime period when 
labour turnover was high. “The quit rate 
for unimpaired workers was 24 times as high 
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as that of the impaired”. It is pointed out, 
however, that “mobility of impaired workers 
is, of course, not usually as great as for the 
unimpaired.” 

The conclusions reached from these pre- 
liminary findings were that when impaired 
workers have been placed in jobs in which 
their impairments are not handicaps, “they 
do as well—and frequently better—than the 
so-called normal workers.” The Veterans’ 
Administration at Washington has planned to 
continue the study in a greater variety of 
jobs and industries with a view to obtaining 
more conclusive statistics. 


Medical Treatment of Ex-Prisoners of War 


A complete medical examination for each 
of the more than 8,000 Canadians who were 
prisoners of war has been announced by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 

“The examinations are being given to safe- 
guard the health of World War IJ veterans 
who endured the hardships of captivity. They 
will be repeated as often as is necessary for 
their medical protection, and within another 
six months in any case.” 

The plan calls for the first examination to 
be given six months after the former prisoner’s 
discharge. Arrangements are proceeding to 
put the program into effect, and letters have 
been sent out to veterans listed as ex-POW’s 


by the three services, inviting them to take 
advantage of the facilities offered, in their own 
interest. 

“Many of these men were subjected to 
prolonged malnutrition and unhygienic condi- 
tions,’ Hon. Ian Mackenzie, Minister of 
Veterans Affairs, stated. He continued: “Extra 
precautions are well justified. The examinations 
are to be conducted largely in DViA treat- 
ment centres. Provincial health authorities 
have been aproached, and it is anticipated 
they will give their fullest co-operation.” 

The Canadian Army lists 6,548 former 
prisoners of war; the RCAF 2,525, and the 
Royal Canadian ‘Navy 97. 


New York Veterans and Education 


It is reported in the New York Times of 
July 31, that the Veterans Administration of 
the State of New York is starting “an all-out 
program to provide thousands of job-training 
opportunities for some 120,000 New York 
veterans who will seek entrance to over- 
crowded schools and colleges by October”. 


According to the Veterans Administration 
36 per cent of a sample group of ex-servicemen, 
who were eligible for training and schooling, 
planned to attend college; 23 per cent chose 
Trade schools and 16 per cent elected on-the- 
job training. The acting deputy administrator 
is quoted as saying: “With colleges and 
schools already overcrowded, many of these 
veterans will have to choose an alternate 
means of obtaining an education. . The 
administration is making every effort to 
provide this alternate means of education.” 


An employment survey of New York indus- 
try is being conducted, which when completed, 
is expected to show what on-the-job training 
prospects there are in the state and thus pave 
the way for the creation of many job-training 
opportunities. 


Evidence of the serious purpose of veterans 
enrolled in colleges is provided by New York 
University. Disabled veterans at the School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance won, in 
the Spring semester, a greater number of 
scholastic honours in ratio to their enrolment 
than the able-bodied veterans, or the non- 
veteran students. Moreover, “‘the veterans as 
a whole took the academic laurels from the 
rest of the student body.” While they com- 
prised only 48 per cent of the student body, 
they took 62 per cent of the coveted positions 
on the dean’s list. To qualify for this list, 
“a student must receive a scholastic grade of 
over 80 per cent in at least eight subjects 
on his regular program, and the same grade in 
five subjects if he attends the evening 
division.” 

The dean of the school stated that “It has 
been the experience of the faculty as a whole, 
the veterans are more serious minded and 
industrious than they were before their war 
experiences”. He pointed out that “the 
majority of the veterans now attending the 
school had been students there before the 
war”. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


3 [eee following types of projects are now 
carried on under Canadian Vocational 
Training by the Dominion Department of 
Labour in co-operation with the Provincial 
Governments:— 


(1) The vocational and _ pre-matriculation 
training of discharged members of the 
Forces. 

(2) Training of apprentices. 

(3) Re-training of workers released from 
employment. 

(4) Training of foremen and supervisors. 

(5) Training of young people and _assis- 
tance to students. 

(6)' Dominion financial assistance to oes 
provinces for vocational schools. 


Cumulative Enrolment 


From the inception of the Training Pro- 
gram up to June 30, 1946, the gross enrol- 
ment of discharged members of the forces for 
training, has been 76,364. 

The gross enrolment in the training of 
industrial supervisors and foremen has been 
21,938. 

As there have been no further classes for 
War Industries or for tradesmen for the 
Armed Forces since March, the accumulated 
enrolments for these fields are no longer 
given in this statement. 


Training of Discharged Members of the Forces 


The total number of veterans enrolled on 
June 30, in all categories of training, was 
approximately the same as for May 31, but 
the distribution shows certain significant 
changes. There was an increase of 1,029 men 
and women training on the job in industry, 
but the following decreases were shown in 
the other classes:— 

Pre-matriculation 

Private Trade Schools and Commercial 

DCvOO SMe pes aoa Pe SER sa 191 

Canadian Vocational Training Schools. 266 


Substantial numbers of trainees in the 
schools left their courses to accept employ- 
ment during the Summer months, particu- 
larly in the building trades, and it is antici- 
pated that there will be still further reduc- 
tions in enrolments until the return in the 
Fall, when a seasonable increase is expected. 
The indications are that the peak of enrol- 
ments in pre-matriculation courses has been 
passed, and the number in these courses will 
show a continued decrease from now on. 

The maximum number of new trainees 
enrolled in any month, 10,750, was in January. 


69566—73 


From that date there has been a steady 
decline, but the minimum of new enrol- 
ments is shown for June, namely, 5,990. On 
the other hand there has been a continuous 
increase in the number of those completing 


' training, from 1,101 in January to 3,552 during 


June. 

As of June 30, the distribution of the 
enrolment in the following types of training 
was as follows:— 


Per 
Cent 
Correspondence courses ............ 2-2 
Private Trade Schools and Business 
COULO@ OSs 4 1g: ur ate wheres G/ cura eae aes 12:2 
Training-on-the-job in Industry..... 27 
Pre-matriculation classes in special 
OVE Cen trea coe sete murs anos 24-9 
Vocational and’ Commercial classes in 
special AVL pe. Centres. cscs seuenieosa 33.7 
No new Training Centres have been’ 


opened during the past month, although a 
number of new courses of Vocational Train- 
ing have been started in the existing training 
centres. In most places sufficient machinery 
and capital equipment is now available 
although there are still shortages in certain 
lines such as watch repair. Shortages of 
materials, instructional supplies and certain 
types of hand tools are still causing serious 
difficulty in providing thorough practical 
instruction throughout the country, particu- 
larly in plumbing and electrical supplies and 
even in such items as sheet metal, lumber 
and nails. 

In order to provide living accommodation 
and messing facilities for the trainees, Cana- 
dian Vocational Training is now carrying on 
residential centres in the following places— 
North Sydney, NS., Windsor, NS., Pictou, 
NS., Moncton, N.B., St. Paul l’Ermite, P.Q., 
Prescott, Ont., Brockville, Ont., and Red 
Deer, Alberta. In some of these centres the 
catering arrangements have been let to out- 
side firms following submission of tenders, but 
in others, Canadian Vocational Training is 
handling it directly. In other centres, cafe- 
terias and canteens are being operated for the 
convenience of the trainees. 

Students’ Councils have also been estab- 
lished in nearly all the larger training centres, 
with representatives elected by the student 
body. These councils have been found to be 
of great assistance in presenting to the 
Director of each centre, in an orderly manner, 
suggestions and complaints from the students. 
They have also been active in the promotion 
of recreational activities. 
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TABLE 1.—-REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
TRAINING ON THE JOB IN INDUSTRY APRIL 1, 1946 TO JUNE 30, 1946 









NvumBERS IN TRAINING 


At First 
of June 


9,212 
148 





Enrolled 
in June 





Com- 
PLETIONS 


From 
April 1/46 


847 
12 


to 
June 30/46. 


eee | ae | | ST 


WItH- 
DRAWALS 


From 
po 1/46 


0 
June 30/46 


986 
37 


a a a a eral bere eee eee need 


9,360 


soccer es eo oee 


859 


1,023 


es en eee | ene | | RS | 


Pe Or ed 


ee a a rr | ER |S | 








eoeeceeecoes 


Ce 


acorieeeeineeeeeceneesseie | ae | RS | Lf ee ae 


196 
4 


ie eriereeatic | amici ee | ne | a | ens | Aaa eNeaa inca: SaSaaerer sa 


es 


eens | a | | |? | 





—————— | — | 


200 


803 


a er reiereneeee | a | ES | | S| A Le 


— | | 


eS | aenncoemenrte) (EERE (EE ae 


rs | eee | ER |S |S | 


991 


815 


eeecceeeeeeoe 


1,001 


ee es a eer bre eae oe moe 


383 


754 


776 


a 


a | | | | 





739 


800 


aerate a aaie | come eee a ee |S | |, | 


From 
a April 1/46 
to 
June 30/46 
“thle canes Me Fi ae ot Se es, Cee los, ay poeta 
Dominion Summary 
VEO etree Cicsies cick eles b risie) ousteloye ie eis lato\s 1ee'atelecel sus lors) ee 12,070 
WV OIVIOTE ar oe ate cot eae e ea eraete wise store ietere « ciere 201 
TOGA eee ree Shoals niele oie hale eel isla. 12,271 
eee ERRATA 
Prince Edward Island 
10 Co Cen A SRE. Gr HOT EIINA D Ota OO atic 101 
NWWGTOTE te ha sctc heise ois hed oresekioousial as slgiete eo avetelaastete: a 1 
To ta oe eee ele Ste ee resell aleiantn sae eieteke en! 102 
Nova Scotia 
2 ASS pag BPR oy a RS A AC EU BS Oo Sak 357 
VOIGT ie kos ledhatees ate eine Dotate orotate ere eteverensistote wists 4 
TH Gad ce che eee sree isi oe miet oe nekes 361 
ye TAY RE MOTORRAD ENOL G7 NN SE eS 
New Brunswick 
INT era eer eee os atte a Ie eae eden en ipierai ate: © eagereaenstel 257 
VOTING Ree en reg cial vate monet ai reteta vs Sis uated 6:< alee forctoneras 5 
WTS) PONE SS Re a SCC CTO ok aC 262 
Quebec 
IN by Nees a RR ERRS HELI Ser HOUICC 6 AU cag D NLT: 1, 822 
WV OMEN Ss sion Hee ee Rais ciotcisinn s Sieleiehe a glesretoretes 25 
0 Wit 1 Renee GRA arin Sas Grice Cn I acre 1,847 
SPY MRR NS 2S MCS ORR A NL HD SOE TS LEER NY 
Ontario 
Mentiites. | Pe Reich. 2. Wamp ht aettieta «estate ese. 5, 625 
VOTH ONG cae eC eee cise aR eee Gicteshes cists clele totes 97 
Total. gees. Lats rctee ee bist ah Rie elle bese 5,722 
Manitoba 
IY PT OR OB UR Mite anon Serr toehaaato ac dono guia 1,331 
NV OOITNETI (orate e te oe erele eee ene claleinicteles sof ahs siclotaye)ietare iiss 
TT GA ele sa tae Sah ata tecea ay site aveinreh a Suse we eusie alate 1,344 
Saskatchewan 
IMB iis We erate em tne to oleate ab ace lve a orstaue ateterersleverrts §19 
Wren peer arsine om aickersyeaiseie optelelarammaihetaans 7 
OTA eee sss ee TeTA OR ofite Di ole ere teteletavese 526 
Alberta 
IML GRYS tamer estat ches tanarc Pate aia creas reretepeS omietehsretewe ahaa rzs 994 
Vion ce ae a ABE O RM OAS See Scene dor amo coum be 32 
f Uiy 6) (ag Geiaese ARINS Seen. ON Corals Bias 1,026 
British Columbia 
ery ee ee tere, eae eisai orate ee ay a a toseletetecsuskelctete(s 1,064 
Wiommen 2 aes serrate «ocelot « ie eithas ehiaievsss gible 17 
MP Otal seek ce fobs cig sees ete ait aettecis ee 1,081 
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TABLE 2.-REHABILITATION TRAINING IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND PRE-MATRICULATION 
CLASSES APRIL 1, 1946 TO JUNE 30, 1946 

















Com- Wrrn- 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLETIONS DRAWALS 
From From From 
April 1/46 | At First Enrolled At end April 1/46 | April 1/46 
to of June in June of June to to 
June 30/46 June 30/46 | June 30/46 
Dominion Summary 
Correspondence..... BICGT abe Ante ons BORG Cee ee 908 796 aa 843 
WORQGH eee c hos chitin ote s 3 Ss laveate oreo ceree 
ipre-Matriculation,..| Mentos cle cc. sachs bees oc 14,130 9,782 1,311 9, 249 
OMEN Conese cobb Gene 456 317 31 
ML OGAL tre on etic enh Se ene ie 15,497 10,898 1,457 10,411 
Prince Edward Island 
Correspondence..... Mion t Brechin a dekrrenenetetara eral GF [Saban ase AOnlaairs seer tek 6 
NA on ca Kes eI RS  A ARIES S Spee tacmp tet al Riles Sos MATRA LM [et ileal Mes Arete GMa (Ai te i ater aig Ue hag) GALA oe eI a Abd fk 
Pre-Matriculation... { IMenatrr cen inet oer nns 98 DSi tetera etercis svat 45 
OMEN yc caiee scale cea ee see iL Term lw Lec reer etre IL Neca att tat mec 
ROGAN) Crees Cae cee ose uiiee vce. Gee 105 CS ses AE 51 
Nova Scotia 
Correspondence..... (Men eeee ies folie terete teers 14 DE Ls Ak Ai be 14 
NAME SOLS) At ede Ag fea Bove ebay 5 Ag ORES OUR EIER CN PIER SPR OIAICWPRR GERRI (LE? dakar esa ul (baareaeat a oie ipl (a yeah 1851 deal as ato aR 
fere-\VWatricuiations. | Memes ac: cease et epheie at ate 281 227 20 233 
PUG ONE s siecetieveveee rake a Me 12 ART ersencremcret nies 
OCANST I. Coen Seis aera aera ae ete eae 307 252 20 256 
New Brunswick 
Correspondence..... Mena eerere nu ua tase iat 7 Tall Outi aes WIR 7 
WOMCD" seg he ects cae 1 gag ee ned aie gees 1 
ere-Matriculation 1.) Mens scc as 0. deo ek cession seis 400 271 48 271 
WOMEN. vores alerts et at uals orecs 8 5 2 6 
4S I ol Bi an ee a AL BE hey ee ees 416 284 50 285 
Quebec 
Correspondence..... Menten sanon Cees, 90 80 7 86 
IWOIET ee serene eres Alas 1 WR Ve eC Sy 1 
ere Matrichlation: | NICh. nt cere ce i eecce 1,396 923 89 935 
OMEN ee res eee aaa) oes 3 Bal Pai Ner uct ae 
MUOGALE Ree eee ce er in aes eee oes 1,490 1,007 96 1,025 
Ontario 
Correspondence..... Moentetctea mucin tan acters at 508 449 33 464 
WOT Giese tone cotati tte fe cial einate eae sit si letarwe resin Re alice Wa aE ec ene AVE siie Fie AY SCE HS Ml a et 2 On Ree en 
iEre- Matriculation... Mens ac.aniesco oh ass oh es 6, 664 4,659 814 4,684 
OMVCW as se eo eae 163 108 30 117 
TD OUAN Sie te ds Sor ek ee ee sant ute 75330 5,216 877 5,265 
Manitoba 
Correspondence..... Men Were inde ok saya ein. Sse 53 51 2 50 
WWOMTENr eines erent a Anite al sree crore ee itatell ie tiara ets eet Tie etaree ers © aie OP ORAL samen unto Tia fae aA AS DU A ATE c WS, bam anon aya 
iPre-Matriculation...{ Menis.4.4.+-0.++)secsss os. 1,305 734 197 646 
WOT Griearet hears eermac mee 101 60 22 63 
ROGAN epee eos eee a eo eee oaks sist aie cules 1,459 845 221 7159 
Saskatchewan 
Correspondence..... IW irae eye iat nega ae ROR 92 67 22 87 
VVOTLOTI Nr eee ne craio ne eee: nsinerer ye acetal chara er arenates ccc levaye in Tee an [aR Reta neat Ser TERS Wao beta a Yi? BS eco er ae 
ire-NMatriculation,..|\Wlen) snag. 0- sel caeeee one ne 1,336 955 48 fou 
OMICNE. ee ee eee 86 68 6 - 59 
PRO GAL rete ee hn ane chite ee ebay hay oer aa tense 1,514 1,090 16 877 
Alberta 
Correspondence..... Mennies a8 aan eee 2 95 79 13 86 
Women thacedsteoncetne: 1 a ry ee Se ec i 1 
ro Matriculation...) Mendes. aoasemen aes ake 1,644 1,183 92 1,027 
WOMENS Sates scche ketene 45 26 9 32 
ROGAN On Nene aces ak, ER ee Stig 1,785 1,289 114 1,146 
British Columbia 
Correspondence..... IVS: Saher treet ote a OF dee 43 AS MTA eee 43 
Wont enn clara otc ers saree cicat lepes tre a eteree cee lays theca Wate ol eee tuspureiate eee Letetctenaccey is ues [Ghee Shane vcd | dag emcee 
ibre- Matriculation... jiMents te, &. ccc ete ees. 1,006 ites 3 677 
NAKKol cate aN ek mere ake ees ReNP hs 37 Oe nvetcltvenaayeneutiens 27 
UL ATS FE, eye oe aR rR PR 1,086 850 3 447 
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TABLE 3.—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN SCHOOLS APRIL 1, 1946 TO JUNE 30, 1946 




















































































































COMPLETED WitH- 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING TRAINING | DRAWALS 
ioe From From From 
April 3/46 | At First Enroiled At End April 1/46 | April 1/46 
to of June in June of June to to 
June 30/46 June 30/46 | June 30/46 
Dominion Summary 
IVT eons Se eat oa AY Rit RS ORES ch ts 23,749 15,718 2,565 15, 250 4,882 3, 647 
Wiomencur. Get auek aches MoE GG lomo nner nis: 3,065 Stet) 328 2,368 397 306 
Total ean cee cha ene tein ar Remi ne Cy sr 26,814 18,053 2,893 17,618 5,209 3,953 
Prince Edward Island 
TW Ie) GRE oP A OL (Lal Rpt ean ae TERS Since A Ee 91 52 18 §2 18 i 
\ UES iral(el a baReha es DiGi aie Se aR Pees Een tat rate eet 9 Vis |G) peace tae Bie 6 Br alae AstaceeA Mey ake 
COGAN ee ie Cin ean CRO Aaa eee eee 100 59 18 68 aA jl 
Nova Scotia 
DVT e Te Hed gos sm Wands ba aR es rece ated Fi eae 1,135 718 214 826 214 95 
AiR aira alts) allie mane, Werks end Farner tek Beth CAE am Ed amare ef, 84 TE cee ee ne Ton Lae yee oes 9 
Matakana ta cise sae Cae Pe eats Bes ee ees 1,219 795 214 901 214 104 
New Brunswick 
NESTS eR sa SINS PEA PUR ie eaten ae) Sintec n ea 1,204 782 218 828 188 188 
NVGTIRO TEI ccs cre eur entcy ray ebay sig ee Nim eee, BU ett 94 83 5 80 et 3 
WITS iP) AR es ee IR, ine ire a SR 1,298 865 223 968 199 191 
Quebec 
Wier eos och aioe Me ayarts atarax leone ee eet 4,520 3,376 318 2,926 398 1,196 
WV ODMOD ios Ate Rests weet actA a tity RNa oe DO 451 355 30 333 82 36 
Totals. ¢ in. ee. ia atte eee 4,971 3,731 348 3,209 480 1,232 
Ontario 
Ice anhspses arc ci Ah ae ak a ae mere hd Eel eet 10, 250 7,070 1,269 7,104 2,202 944 
VOICI | less eters Me LIME remy esis eect ie Acuna aie aie 1,077 814 133 829 122 
RO CAN oN ye ce See or CRE aie See hae 11,327 7,884 1,462 7,933 2,328 1,066 
Manitoba 
iN (Cas oT eh a ah ede eae EER ro See Rp ee: nae 2,100 1,147 137 1,027 700 373 
WVOTIEN gs scree eee oe rea i alls AR Neh teed 305 228 23 218 44 43 
OCA Wi cet ef Mes aks et se 2,405 1,375 160 1,245 744 416 
Saskatchewan 
AY Ky Vea Pe EAA 3 Zio) ANC, Meee Rana RRS TAP ie RAD 1,146 622 81 569 495 152 
NVIGTIIGII tact bere at Retenrs Seas oor at a ae ol ee An 243 179 24 186 ou 20 
DOG A ee ete shoe ch eee ee 1,389 801 105 755 462 172 
Alberta 
SIC ARM areas Aiea Jae STEN (es OO COME ie Ben Rubee Ure? 1,669 878 111 777 364 528 
IVVOTMEN eee tote kan ras pr Beer a net keh Men ay aor 317 231 40 241 36 40 
AW ES RG Sher oe hav ote Sook foe NTE me CN Ee 1,986 1,109 151 1,018 460 568 
British Columbia 
Di 2s ah a esr a DO a SEEN Na cE 1,634 1,073 199 esi 373 160 
NEN antsy ale neh (areata ieee haem Att canta tye Mee MUenace ny tg? 485 361 73 400 58 33 
Total eee ae eae eee a nels 2,119 1,434 272 1,531 431 193 
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Vocational Training for Ex-Service Women 


ey certain limits the proportion of 
ex-service women who enrol for post- 
discharge vocational training in Canada 
parallels that of ex-service men. : 
The total enlistments and discharges of 
women in the three Armed Services up to 
June 30, 1946 are shown in the following 
table :— 


WRCNS CWAC RCAF Total 
Enlistments. 6,675 21,600 17,033 45,308 
Discharges. 6,375 18,700 155138 40,208 
On “Strength. 27 4 °i 300 2,900 1,900 5,100 


ee 


There have been 5,179 women enrolled 
under CVT during the period from April 1, 
1945 to June 30, 1946, of whom 422 were en- 
rolled during June, 1946, with the following 
breakdown in types of training:— 





Pram IMNG-ON=the-]OD. iia. own cvssay wed ores vee 274 
Mee US CHOOIS. cues Sccc sate om cere 4,354 
Pre-Matriculation or Correspondence 551 

5,179 





Of this number 1,271 had graduated and been 
placed in employment; 1,069 had discontinued 
training and the remainder, 2,839 were pro- 
ceeding with the courses they had selected. 

Approximately 13 per cent of the women 
discharged up to June 30 have received 
training under the CVT program. However, 
of some 1,100 discharged in June, 422, or 


slightly less than 39 per cent, were enrolled 
for vocational training. This proportion 
corresponds more closely to earlier surveys 
on “Demand for Training” carried out by the 
three Armed Services. 


While there was a decline in the number 
of women enrolled for training during June, 
1946, the over-all percentage increased. It 
may be noted that a great many women who 
were discharged at an earlier date were 
released on compassionate grounds, and for 
marriage, etc. These, for the most part, did 
not desire to take advantage of training 
opportunities. Moreover, employment condi- 
tions for women veterans have been suffi- 
ciently attractive to remove, in some measure, 
the immediate necessity for further training. 


The following courses have been the most 
popular choices of women veterans:— 


Commerciak 20) Ms 1,292 46 per cent 
Hairdressing’ :. 2... 32. 431 16 per cent 
Dressmakimnge'. ewe. 25 388 14 per cent 
Pre-matriculation ....... 316 11 per cent 


The 11 per cent taking pre-matriculation 
work were doing so either for vocational 
purposes or to satisfy university requirements. 

The accompanying table provides a 
summary by provinces of the numbers of 
women taking the several types of training 
during the period April 1, 1945 to June 30, 
1946. 


WOMEN’S REHABILITATION TRAINING, APRIL 1, 1945, to JUNE 30, 1946 


Training 

in Schools 
DOMINION (SUMMARY: s..c00 ate et nee as 4,354 
Prince Edward Island ate EET 5 Ae Tan kG Pee DB 15 
INOW SIS COLLAB os ie eo a aE dF tle: 94 
New brunswick ert eee ee 133 
(GUGIOS tes ceo SE AR ER ea ge ee 626 
COCA Os Me eR le | eek ee on 1,482 
VEATTCODS Me oe merck OM ene Pe RRM Ren MEM) 492 
Dasikatchewant tect! 4 Ase oP pee eet thks te se, 347 
LST RE AEC VCE POE En Oey Sinn tr 500 


Training 


Pre-Matric-| Corres- 








on-the-Job ulation pondence Totals 
From Hee hes 
* — — April 1/45 

to ae 30/46 Fate | 1946 
274 546 a 5,179 422 
Lule ate). 28s 17 1 
6 1G Welt achat oad es TAP ioe ences eters 

7 8 1 149 

36 1 666 32 
116 201 1 1, 800 175 
16 T24* BOY CAS 4 3 632 48 
8 95 1 451 32 
51 54 1 606 52 
33 46: | OSe a eee 744 74 





Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission* 


Growth of Fund in Five Years—Refgistrations and Benefit During June— 
Chairman of Commission Resigns—Umpire’s Decisions 


Pewee ago, on July 1, 1941, the unem- 
ployment Insurance Act came into force 
and the Commission began the collection of 
contributions to the unemployment insurance 
fund from employers and workers in insur- 
able employment. Benefit payments were not 
commenced until early in February, 1942, as 
the first statutory condition for the receipt 
of benefit by any unemployed insured worker 
requires that not less than 30 weekly, or 180 
daily contributions be made. 

In February, 1942 (portion of month), 663 
persons filed claims for benefit and $983.09 
was paid to claimants. In March, 1942, the 
number filing claims rose to 4,124 and benefit 
payments increased to $26,769.83. 

From the outset, the number of persons 

filing claims and the amounts paid in benefit 
have followed a seasonal pattern, being rela- 
tively high at the beginning and end of each 
year and lowest during the early summer 
months. However, the general trend has risen 
steadily, reaching its highest level to date 
during the winter of 1946. In all, 71,932 
persons filed claims for benefit in January, 
1946, while the peak in expenditure for bene- 
fit payments for any single month was 
reached in March, 1946, with a total of 
$9,926,293.28. That was the only month since 
the inception of the Act that benefit pay- 
aments were in excess of monthly revenue. 
\ During the five years ending June 30, 1946, 
employer-employee contributions totalled 
$297 ,762,652.06. The Dominion government’s 
contributions, as provided under Section 77 
of the Act, amounted to $59,552,53041 and 
the revenue from interest and profits on the 
sale of securities $20,087,801.67. Thus, the 
total revenue during the five years amounted 
to $377,402,984.14. For the same _ period, 
$53,398,929.20 was paid in benefit, leaving a 
balance of $324,004,054.94 in the Fund on 
June 30, 1946. 

Claims for benefit—Claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit in Canada during 
June showed a greater decline than in the 
preceding month, numbering 30,646 as com- 
pared with 34,777 in May and 35,781 in April, 
according to the statistical report on the 
operation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, During June last year 10,857 
applications were filed. The June decline 


*Statistics (including tables) are based on 
returns supplied by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


was fairly general across Canada, lower figures 
being recorded in all provinces except Prince 
Edward Island and Quebec, which had in- 
creases of 29 and 1,541 respectively. 

There was a decline also in the number of 
hve claims at June 380 as compared with 
May 31. These totalled 82,382 (60,210 males 
and 22,172 females) as against 98,810 (74,130 
males and 24,680 females) at the end of May. 
The decrease of 16,428 in the total compares 
with a drop of 25,140 in the preceding month, 
and was spread through all provinces. The 
number of live claims at June 30 last year 
was 17,242 (9,280 males and 8,012 females). 


Unemployment insurance fund—Total 
revenue during the month of June amount- 
ing to $7,123,2836.51 showed an increase of 
$76,013.19 or one per cent over the monthly 
average of $7,047,223.32 for the first five 
months of the year 1946. 

Benefit payments in June this year 
amounted to $4,468,245.05, a decrease of 
$1,496,680.05 or 25 per cent from the monthly 
average of $5,964,925.10 for the first five 
months of the year 1946. 

As a result of the increase of revenue over 
benefit payments the Fund shows an increase 
of $2,654,991.46 in June. 


Insurance registrations—Reports received 
from Local Offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission showed that as at 
June 30, 1946, 2,410,565 employees were issued 
with Insurance Books and had made contri- 
butions to the fund at one time or another 
since April 1, 1946, an increase of 55,399 since 
May 31, 1946. 

As at June 30, 1946—165,047 employers were 
registered as having insurable employees, an 
increase of 3,464 since May 31, 1946. 

Registrations as at June 30, 1946, by regions, 
are shown in Table 1. 


Chief Commussioner 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
announced in the House of Commons on 
July 25, the resignation of Mr. Louis J. 
Trottier, as Chairman of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, effective September 30, 
1946. 

The Minister stated that the resignation 
had been accepted with regret and the 
appointment of a new Chairman would be 
made as soon as possible. 

Mr. Trottier received the appointment in 
March, 1942 to succeed the late Dr. Joseph 
Sirois. (L.G., April, 1942, p. 449.) 


resigns.—Honourable 
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TABLE 1.—REGISTRATIONS AS AT JUNE 30, 1946 








; Employers Insured 
Region Registered Persons 
(Live File) Registered 





WLS VAN HOTS SUL feo bcm ne MRRP al Ue. Sata ley Ante ” UR: Val dah Ad Migr atari umeeiaaEHi ery Cysch rt CH ere Ntrr I eae Sree 12,622 172,760 
GONE ah erg RD So TS eR erica’ DUR es nD oa SiS Se SY 44,273 692, 038 
OYSTERS Co og ts CRC CR EH SPR cs ees Sica A SIS eM Sie AICTE. BRD ee RAN etr a utr MANS So yO er eee eee? 61,244 936,289 
Prairie Tecate DREN ey MCE, toy ate, her shee Gea mR Tabraler oala Tactaevalatal sink claley arava Ml oe onal ef io tort a Sees! Salata ooeies Ae 30, 034 380, 660 
ES ACLILOR OPE eee aes te eT ae eeT ETE SaIa Get eet ar at ane leet prahdt onayeeisuho’s abcoare olla cl 8 ale: eleudhe a aiGra sg aieaes ae 16, 874 228, 818 

FELOBALGLOT: OANA CLA Meera anne Preteens cre Re tats rere atte CICA Sn mcs orate ie eeelo ra lores Mes ee Soke eral 165, 047 2,410, 565 





TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JUNE, 1946 











— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

ASPIRE Tekide dcp Senin RL OETOIae oe RACE ao Or OIE DIAG EGGS CRC CnC FICC ICO RIE Rtn Pio ner case 4,637 11; 751 20, 412 71,932 
PRTG IORUELE Viste ee ee ee acini olatey sree claus arelisnals nctortene malay eardastars «cre 663 4,822 12,284 14, 990 59,098 
ALCL (UME TN he eee entey Ant ate MU ITS na ns: alt rate sale aid etal oicielatsy ot 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 
BANDEN Leer aa rc ne ei arevCia eee rete el Cree alata) siaid teas Glens Goes lavae e aleletele es oe Siesalsys 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8, 430 35,781 
NTS yo ercetsn pee SMR bs cee aaa coe oft A EE ah iemne he Mel olaetd a ergtatte satel 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 
RULTSG eter clave RUE T ra arn ster To eects Tatar ahs, aie ote rcle! puotetelshevs sitnlel oneisa wissralel shalaei ote e/sepie.sik 4,629 1,772 3,226 10, 857 30,646 
BURL yee ernie le, er a ae recta is el totd Acca Sine eiateapilnss oy sy piacaaces spa iagsielesaheierolarsialsiavane 2,668 1,087 3,106 TORSSEn mec creiters 
PARTE US Lem eRe ere re eel ova ninte the Siete Tatarmieo eteke Wielareles ceohe maisrs eieiaveia\ okt 1, 855 1,370 3,241 QOD ica ae ares 
ODUCT CLR E rite erie e rete ererais elece strc e lc opata ter afavetlev sista’ o avanevaledege s\ciabeletarnte:y sys 1,118 1,013 8,715 CORR i stl PAM ta, Agel 
WHO DERE rates oe rhe cele a alee eae Saia ole seis evap ciate satatetiorsis Seah oh Aare 1,058 1,475 6, 222 Bae VA Pe ae 
IN NODS CETAT BCI Oe Se, MR 2 NE HG eS BE OR Re a eee i Or are 1,748 2,896 11,798 Day S20) lerce nein aes 
Te CCOTI DOL Ae eae AEs rs scare ake ore etn oferensie eioisiaberalelesereceloieisielatascleps 3,337 6, 562 13,770 Sy AO1 2s Ne alan oe sie 
Weta trae er ements ciate cha wiavevaver cd dials eisiete alercrori close ie Garcshe 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 282, 940 





TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 











JUNE, 1946 
Claims Filed at Disposal of Claims 
Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 
Province 
Entitled . Not 
Total Initial | Renewal to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 

PTINCe LUC ward e TSANG as eas aes aay Us aieiereetsls)ars ls atelereiarte 122 76 46 101 13 86 
PEG Ver ASCO ULE IE AMARA Ree cee Ponts Liao Se ele tateh ele oie thts lelay orate 1,753 1,163 590 1, 506 243 917 
New Bruns WIG ys son Na do oe Pe lcsie ne eee cies seine Saale 835 676 159 750 148 441 
RAIS DEC Nate teers cine eis Fie STO Altre ee van Sbrohoks ici ecarataverstnet ali 10, 569 8,077 2,492 5,070 2,963 3, 462 
MO TUEATUO eis eee aies: Suse al CRT TNS ain'c oa orptaie ela ole leven sieyays tokens 9,454 5, 528 3,926 11, 431 1, 865 2,044 
EVE EUNE GOD: cP eed Tot cial cola Ae Giclee wb ace laiells secant aieterelelavetels. = 1,368 968 400 1,370 415 385 
Mask abche wan eas ates oe dee sarelenie crastobiecciemintees 557 400 157 436 150 72 
Jd OF 2) ee IMEI Oe stn Ae ARM ee ROR RCULS kakal MOIR SE oe HERAT CHC ERIE aa 858 620 238 647 104 479 
PBLITIS eC OLUT Rees hela ee ea ea a haley aerate bie oelorauete s 5,130 3,627 1, 503 3,952 1, 503 2,844 

Motal,, Canada sune at 94Gc e ssistssetie crores etnie, vaieis; eis 30, 646 21 loo 9,511, 25, 263 7,404 10, 730 

Motal, Canaday Mays. L98Gn. 0 care os cae ss tis iclelocss 33,393 23,315 10,078 23,285 8,959 10, 846 

Totala@snadas June 1 040n. cin. aes lela els ters te oes 10, 857 8,958 1,899 9,339 1,746 1,945 





TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT 
WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 








Cumulative 
aya wean Total 


re) 18) 
for Current 
June, 1945 | June, 1946 | ts .ca] Year 


Reasons for Non-entitlement 





Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment...............eeeeeeceeeeeee 858 3,058 13, 413 
Noteapableof and notlavailable for work Mw iidh oc ide ac oc ois eeeidtlelnels eas saasies +> 123 207 633 
ReGaSIOL, WOrauotO ala OURICISDULCs «. <n eaet tiwie eette faci aheleeisees «ote Sahat all « fe, Sebeta) Meas acrill el loin, e eteietere s 962 1,202 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work..............2.cee seen eee eeees 50 261 741 
HOischarced for misconduct. w.s ts tee clo daeeiae ste aes sica 2 oielateis Mie olelaielersyehe © eke sfersterstoiel tics 132 303 1,268 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause. .5.. 2.0.0.6. ese sce s wee enceceswnccses 536 2, 150 7,626 
NCTA CASONS ee ee ee eee eT OEE Dea NE craettonie Sloswioate ae. gee meee 47 468 1, 834 

ER Gytreall ee copetrnretcese a src eee tac) Necoees ante SVs iors tere ile Aer shartsyute ea shesotfeloiaiele (okey sie soiay eduagavaris 1,746 7,404 26,717 


1 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions 
claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, JUNE, 1946 












































Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commen- of Amount 
Province Benefit {cing Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 

Prince: Md ward sland ye. ce sep ceo eee ae cee Ce nen eee 423 102 9, 266 17, 453 
INO VATS COUR SAU ete ss raat ER ee eS, £7. ee Ry Mann i an Rs A TE 9 4,722 889 109, 665 223, 958 
IN GIS in Swill Kir. cps Sc act eh eal MEAT ine tei Wer anette ue aa Puan oe 2,487 641 61, 694 124, 600 
QUEBEC Hat eric irh 2 Ce. nde aM tid | de St Rak eS. er Io? Pe 39, 494 6,544 852, 887 1, 641, 774 
ODtariOres sais ete Ah: LL ate AOE oh Is oh WG ee GR a a RL ata 32,924 9,453 703,271 1,427, 649 
MAME CODA as. ads kes ctctaehas ha aE RE Oe TEE gE CL Cee ole 6,531 1,483 128, 999 249, 425 
Saskatchewan oot oo biped tik low Gleb mdientk te Ally Aa aM ie canes nN NG BRMLLe 2,058 468 40,476 76,613 
LUD OT CAA kes ook) Sent k, pee ake wp Acne Shae UL Meet RIDE ALD, Set 2,947 586 57, 822 115, 957 
SBritishn Columbia abe Aaya Le eaten Cor toe inks Rok cian ik Bit ant eA 11, 645 2,110 279, 647 595, 566 
Wotals Canadas dune wl 04 Gk ste eee tei sr ee eee 103, 231 DOHA || OI OIES ray 4,472,995 

Lotal; GanadawMavelO4 Giese ce nnn tas lene eee ee ee 127, 866 21,348 | 2,719,294 5, 221,870 

otal Cana dan Jumey G4 Sie ee rey ty iene eee eer, «i eee mn 16,921 6,199 303, 443 579,326 

TABLE 6.—ACTIVE CLAIMANTS FOR BENEFIT BY OCCUPATIONS AS AT JUNE 27, 1946 
Occupational Groups Male Female Total 

iProfessional/and Managerial’ Workersiy 2,0) is aoe 4a he Se ean Seed 3,612 460 4,072 
@ienicaliWorkersin sya. Genie cs Sree it tre te Se A eases Ae yar aig, ASO 7,509 6, 844 14, 353 
SaleshWiOrkersy’. eaiievnuraniich | ERROR. eet BR eR tee ey ee OP, URL 4,193 Buool 7,544 
Service WOEKEerS yt See R ee es eo ee te Pe REL. ee EERE. We ERIE Cy Ear 5, 862 2,127 7,989 
ori cubpuralaWorkersiandshishermene eet) eee nn Pe ra eG 1,885 100 1,985 
ERG OCW OTIS OTIS 3 aed oa loa ets RrayeccaeAiecl aki le wi babi cl ies i geyser eine RA A DOU aliociee aaron see 539 
Wextilesand @lothing WiOrkersa: 4. srteret os a ee eee by aa er ee nee ee Rn oy epee see 503 1,635 2,138 
WOR POTS Mate ek, DEAE BAMIOT TM. Se Ee tee. ON NN MO ie en a Oli iacee, cape Nea b 329 
Navan! andy Wood Worlcersyieley <7. twa cs sie-c okay AU Cee ls eR et SOP Ae, DOM S20 eee 297 
PV INIUITO' VWOEKORSub AEE YS oes is ated el Tet oak Gd na een eel e eee eR eaten Ra ae SAS ali cise aeaae 348 
Shoemud deather. Wor kiensis samen te eoeea de hain hie LN Gohan hee BODIE cies ceed 395 
Stone. Clay andi Glass: Workers Mau ib pots eee nme niet Ae ei a fk ey AG GS eal ce ei 46 
HWilectrical Workers ned 2). pee. 2 Le ee Sed . DARE Dey Aa A Sel ae eis ey doe otk 1,472 
GoaleViiners WRAL URL bss Rea RBs USAGE BN te ER lots Neen OE cle MWe PAU Wed omen Sse cc 2 200 
Other sVbinersy (ex cep taco leisy tea tetva sheen Ay eee Sestak aa pesca PA el ed ls ene alg SU 4a ineeere at eae 354 
Construction Workers (excepticarpenters)i.. er. eee eee eee eee DOS RO Sere 2,727 
@arpenters/7eaeey ii esl ee PR eas hep era he Ae Bee Re DUN Oe Rim RN Paka cel 2), VIS ise ee 2,173 
MachinerS hopsworkersiandi@perators) een. ooo bee ee ee Pas Ud ON eS ae Niece 4,170 
SheetMetaliWorkers (0: Poway nee cde ae, aes ee tae Tee le eR vee S0 | Rug borage) ALON eee. cares 416 
HoundiyaSmelterfand: other Metal Worlkerst- sae ee. eee eee ee Lee” 3,953 679 4,632 
Miscellanecousjskilled Workers. iri: Shee ee ee A et ee : 13, 569 2,106 15, 675 
Automobile andyother Mechanics = tee ene Eee. ae eS ee ees re nee 3, LOD att eee 3,195 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Heavy Labour.............. 00 0ccceeeeceeeceecseees iu ac oe Bl ea neon eae. 14, 454 
Miscellaneous Unskilled Workers—Light Labour...........0.-0cc0eccecccecscceeseccces 21, 860 4,908 26,768 
BO tals yee ite es ate. Win cia te RA OO MNT Robie te Bak ken ORME Ce Ue i ee 94,061 22,210 116,271 








TABLE 7.—-SUMMARY OF ACTIVE.CLAIMANTS, UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY SEX AND 
BY AGE GROUPS, AS AT JUNE 27, 1946 




















19 and Under 20-44 45-64 65 and Up Totals 
M EF M F M if M F Males | Females Total 
CRNADAGHOS age. See 5,048 2,038 | 54,379 | 17,017 | 19,220 2,302 | 13,164 288 91,811 21,645 113, 456 
Maritime. ut pronase: 1,141 209 | 12,303 1,036 2,037 111 1,084 26 16,565 1,382 17, 947 
Quebec fh Frac gure 1,945 764 | 16,792 5,710 4,638 531 3,098 77 26,473 7,082 33,555 
Ontario Whee ae 936 662 | 10,367 5,625 5,398 1,039 4,148 116 20, 849 7,442 28,291 
i Braitiewa con ae ene 627 261 8,237 2,967 2,690 283 2,183 36 13,737 3, 547 17,284 
IPACMIC?. tee ok ee 399 142 6, 680 1,679 4,457 338 2,651 33 14, 187 2,192 16,379 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


ot HE Unemployment Insurance Commission 

submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire under 
the Provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940, and its amendments. These cases 
are an extension of the series commenced in 
the April, 1945 number of the Lasour GazerTs 
and continued in each of the succeeding issues. 
They are selected on the basis of their possible 
precedent value for the determination of 
questions which may, from time to time, con- 
front Insurance Officers and Courts of Referees. 
In addition, they provide a medium for 
presenting to employers and employees alike 
brief statements of the principles upon which 
insurance against unemployment operates in 
Canada and of actual facts in specific cases 
coming before the Umpire on appeal. 


The selected decisions are being published in 
two series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU.-B. 57 
(Nov. 8, 1945) 


The Claimant applied for benefit in his 
second benefit year, without having made 
sizty days’ contributions since the commence- 
ment of his first benefit year—HELD: The 
provisions of Section 40 (1) (b) of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940, cannot be dis- 
pensed with and as the claimant had not met 
the conditions stated in the Act he was not 
entitled to benefit. 


The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a married man, aged 73 years, 
became unemployed on April 5, 1944 and made 
application for benefit at a local office of 
the Commission on April 11, 1944. His claim 
was allowed and the claimant received benefit 
for nine days. 


The claimant did not obtain any further 
benefit in the twelve months following his 
first claim and his benefit rights lapsed. On 
July 13, 1945 he made a new application for 
benefit which the Insurance Officer disallowed 
under Section 40 (1) (6) of the Act. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees which, in a majority 
decision, dismissed the appeal. 

The Union of which the claimant was a 
member appealed to the Umpire on behalf of 
the claimant. 

DECISION 
The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 


should be disallowed and gave as his reasons: 
This appeal is unusual only in one sense 


and that is, that there is really no dispute 
either as to the fact or law. In substance 
the appeal seems to be one against one of 
the provisions of the Act but of course my 
jurisdiction is limited to interpreting the Act 
as it is. 

The Section of the Act mentioned above 
provides that on an application for benefit the 
claimant must show that since the commence- 
ment of his last benefit year contributions 
have been paid in respect of him for sixty 
days. The claimant was unable to show any 
contributions since the commencement of his 
last benefit year and consequently he simply 
could not meet the condition stated in the 
Act. 

CU.-B. 58 


(Nov. 19, 1945) 


The claimant, while receiving benefit, was 
employed in subsidiary employment at a daily 
rate of remuneration in excess of $1.00 per 
day; the Insurance Officer considered there- 
fore that he was not unemployed—HELD: 
Under the provisions of Section 33 (b) of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, a claimant 
is entitled to benefit while engaged in subsidiary 
employment, only if the remuneration received 
therefrom does not exceed a daily average of 
$1.00; in view of the claimant’s rate of remu- 
neration he cannot be considered as having 
been unemployed during the period he was 
engaged in subsidiary employment. 

The material facts of the case are as follows: 


The claimant, a married man, aged 44 years, 
whose occupation was that of carpenter, applied 
for benefit on December 7, 1944. On March 
18, 1945, a parish priest wrote a letter to 
the Commission advising that the claimant 
had been employed by him as a sexton since 
December 15, 1944 at a salary of $35.00 per 
month. 


The Insurance Officer was of the opinion that 
under the provisions of Section 33 (6) of the 
Act the claimant could not be deemed to be 
unemployed, and he therefore disallowed the 
application as from December 15, 1944, on the 
ground that the claimant had failed to satisfy 
the second statutory condition, which requires 
the claimant to prove that he was unemployed 
on each day on which he claims to have been 
unemployed. 


From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees which unanimously 
disallowed the claimant’s appeal but the Chair- 
man granted him leave to appeal to the 
Umpire. 


1946] 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons: 
Section 33 (6) of the Act provides that: 


An insured person shall not be deemed to 
be unemployed—On any day on which 
notwithstanding that his employment has 
terminated he is following an occupation 
from which he derives any remuneration or 
profit, unless that occupation could ordin- 
arily be followed by him in addition to 
his usual employment and outside the 
ordinary working hours of that employ- 
ment, and the remuneration or profit re- 
ceived therefrom for that day does not 
exceed one dollar, or where the remunera- 
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tion or profit is payable or is earned in 
respect of a period longer than a day, the 
remuneration or profit does not on the 
daily average exceed that amount. 


It is quite clear that the occupation as 
sexton could be followed in addition to the 
usual employment and outside the claimant’s 
ordinary working hours, but it is equally clear 
that the remuneration from the part-time 
employment exceeded a daily average of $1.00. 
This is not changed in any way by the fact 
that the claimant’s son assisted him from time 
to time. I therefore find that the claimant 
must be deemed to be not unemployed during 
the period in question and, consequently, he 
has not-satisfied the second statutory condition. 


First Annual Conference—Council for Guidance of Handicapped 


The increasing extent of public interest in 
the problems of handicapped persons, particu- 
larly in relation to employment, was revealed 
by an attendance of some 200 persons, repre- 
senting 85 different organizations, at a three- 
day conference, held in Vancouver, B.C., under 
the auspices of the Vancouver Council for 
Guidance of Handicapped, on June 10, 11 and 
12, 1946. The United States Government was 
represented by Michael J. Shortley, Director 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Washington, D.C., who spoke on the rehabili- 
tation program of the United States. The 
Supervisor for Vocational Rehabilitation from 
the State of Washington, E. M. Oliver, also 
participated in the program. Canadian Govy- 
ernment representatives and speakers were 
Major HE. A. Dunlop, G.C., Supervisor, 
Casualty Rehabilitation Section, Department, 
of Veterans Affairs, and H. C. Hudson, Super- 
visor of Special placements Division, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. A message 
from A. MacNamara,C.M.G., Deputy Minister 
of Labour, was delivered by Fred J. Smelts, 


O.B.E., Pacific Regional Director, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

The program also included papers and dis- 
cussions on the problems of the disabled 
veteran; the injured workmen; crippled chil- 
dren; the blind; the deaf; and arrested 
tuberculosis cases. In addition, through the 
courtesy of the Workmen’s Compensation 6 
Board of British Columbia, films dealing with 
various aspects of rehabilitation were shown. 
An interesting feature of the conference was 
an expression of the viewpoints of both em- 
ployer’s associations and trade union groups 
regarding the place of the disabled man in 
industry. 

In addition to the information supplied 
regarding the rehabilitation program of the 
United States, the conference was given first- 
hand information on the actual operations of 
the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act 
passed in Great Britain in 1944, the speaker 
being Dr. A. S. McConkey of Vancouver, who 
has recently returned after several years spent 
in England. 


Employment Hours and Earnings 





Summary 


EPORTS received in the Department of 

Labour during the past month indi- 

cated a continued improvement in the 
employment situation. 


Employment and Payrolls at the beginning 
of June, 1946.—In spite of industrial disputes 
affecting large numbers of workers, there was 
a moderate increase in employment at the 
first of June as compared with a month 
earlier, according to the monthly report of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics based on 
returns received from firms employing 15 or 
more workers. 

The Bureau tabulated data for the 
beginning of June from 15,876 firms. These 
had an aggregate working force of 1,735,435 
men and women as compared with 1,729,472 
3, month earlier, an increase of 0-3 per cent. 
This raised the Bureau’s index, on the base 
1926—100, to 169-9 as compared with 169-3 
at May 1 and 175-3 at June 1 last year. 
Except for the four years 1942 to 1945, when 
the June 1 indexes ranged between 171:7 
and 181-2, the latest index is higher than at 
any other June 1 for which figures have been 
recorded by the Bureau, exceeding by over 
50 per cent that of 113-1 in 1989. 

Payrolls reported by the industrial firms 
furnishing statistics aggregated $54,969,486 for 
the week preceding June 1, a decline of 
¢466,197 or 0-9 per cent from the aggregate 
a month earlier. This decrease was largely 
due to the industrial disputes, although the 
Victoria Day holiday in the pay period for 
which figures were furnished by many firms 
also had an effect. Average weekly earnings 
for the period reviewed, om the basis of these 
totals, were $31.67 at June 1 as compared 
with $32.05 at May 1 and $32.10 at June 1 
last year. 


Employment Conditions as repored by 
Employment Offices, July, 1946.—Returns 
from local offices of the National EKmploy- 
ment Service indicate that the reduction in 
unemployment continued during July at a 
rate of approximately 4,000 a week. Many 
of those seeking work were absorbed into 
the agricultural industry. Unplaced appli- 
cants at July 25 totalled 165,301, as compared 
with 185,855, five weeks earlier. 


Numerous strikes throughout the country, 
particularly in primary manufacturing indus- 
tries such as steel, rubber, and chemical 
manufacturing plants seriously affected the 
labour situation during July. Fewer positions 
were available at July 25 than the number 
reported five weeks earlier, the decline taking 
place largely in female labour requirements. 
Labour demand, exclusive of agriculture, 
totalled 106,321 (male 63,913 and female 
42,408) at July 25. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, June, 
1946.—During the month of June, 103,231 
persons received one or more cheques for 
unemployment insurance benefit, as compared 
with 127,866 in May, and 16,921 in June, 
1945. At the end of June the number of 
live claims was 82,382 (60,210 males and 
22,172 females) as compared with 98,810 at 
May 31, andi 17,242 at June 30, 1945. 

Claims for benefit totalled 30,646 in June 
as against 34,777 in May and 10,857 in June, 
1945. 


Placements Effected by Employment 
Offices, June, 1946.—During the four-week 
period May 31 to June 27, 1946 there was a 
slight decrease in the daily average of place- 
ments in employment made by Employment 
Offices when compared with the preceding 
four weeks and a greater decline when com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 1945. 

During the period under review there were 
155,144 vacancies reported, 152,822 applica- 
tions for employment and 71,702 placements 
effected in regular and casual employment. 





Average weekly hours and_ earnings, 
June 1, 1946.—Average hours per week 
worked by hourly-ratedi wage-earners employed 
in manufacturing were 42 in the week of 
June 1, as compared with 43 in the week of 
May 1 and 44:3 in that of June 1 last year. 
Average hourly earnings were 69-1’ at June 1, 
68:9 at May 1, and 79-3 at June 1, 1945. 


Labour Foree Survey.—Total employment 
in Canada reached an estimated 4,702,000 by 
June 1, a gain of 390,000 since the end of 
February, according to the third quarterly 
labour force survey by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, based on a sampling of 25,000 
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households in nearly 100 different areas across 
Canada. The number of unemployed, con- 
sisting of those who were looking for work 
and did no work in the week ending June 1, 
totalled 126,000, about 87,000 below the esti- 
mate for February 23. 


Employment and Payrolls in 1945. 
Employment generally in Canada continued 
at an extremely high level during 1945 in 
relation to pre-war standards, according to 
the annual report of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics based) on monthly returns from 
employers, although during most of the year 
the tendency from month to month was 
downward. 


The Bureau’s annual index was just. over 





four per cent below that of 1944 and less. 


than five per cent below the all-time high 
of 1943. In comparison with 1939, the 1945 
index showed an increase of 53-7 per cent, 
and it was also some 47 per cent higher than 
in 1929, when industrial employment in Canada 
had reached its pre-war maximum. 
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Salaries and wages distributed in 1945 
showed a smaller decline than the curtail- 
ment in employment, the falling-off in the 
aggregate amounting to 3-8 per cent. The 
average earnings per employee in eight lead- 
ing industries were slightly higher at $31.99 
compared with $31.84 im 1944. With figures 
for financial institutions added to those for 
the eight major industrial groups weekly 
payrolls aggregated $59,443,292, representing an 
estimated annual payroll of $3,091,051,200. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions, June 30, 
1946.—Trade union unemployment for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1946, recorded a 
decrease of approximately 1:4 per cent over 
the first quarter of the year. The percentage 
of unemployed union members, within a 
unit of 414,150 members of 2,238 locals, was 
0-5 in the period under review. 

The improvement resulted from _ better 
conditions for employment in manufacturing, 
transportation, building and construction, ser- 
vices, and wholesale and retail trade. 





Employment and Payrolls at 


ig spite of industrial disputes affecting 
large numbers of workers at the beginning 
of June, there was, on the whole, a moderate 
increase in employment at that date as 
compared with a month earlier. The advance 
was the smallest indicated at June 1 in any 
of the years since 1920 in which the trend 
at that date has been upward; the situation 
at the first of June of last summer was unique 
in that a recession had then been indicated. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
information from 15,876 firms with a combined 
working force of 1,735,485 men and women; as 
compared with 1,729,472 in their last return, 
there was an increase of 0°3 per cent. This 
raised the index number, on the 1926 base, 
from 169°3 at May 1 to 169-9 at the date 
under review, as compared with 175-3 at 
June 1, 1945. In 1944, 1943 and 1942, the June 
1 indexes had been 180-5, 181-2 and 171-7. 
respectively. With these exceptions, the latest 
index is higher than at any other June 1 ‘of 
the record, exceeding by over 50 per cent 
that of 113-1 at June 1, 1939. After correc- 
tion for seasonal influences, however, the ad- 
justed index at June 1 showed a considerable 
decline, falling from 175-8 at May 1 to 169-9 
at the date under review; the latter figure 
coincides with the unadjusted index. 
Extensive strikes in the lumber industry in 
British Columbia, and more local disputes in 
the textile and non-ferrous divisions in Quebec 
and Ontario, were responsible for a decline of 
nearly 8,800 men and women in manufacturing, 


the Beginning of June, 1946 


in which the trend in many other groups was 
upward; the largest gains were in food and 
pulp and paper mills. The general reduction 
in manufacturing was contra-seasonal in char- 
acter, although it was similar in size to the 
contraction which had been noted at June 1, 
1945. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
logging showed an important decrease, mainly 
as a result of labour-management disputes, the 
co-operating firms reporting 8,843 fewer workers 
than at May’ 1. There were seasonal losses 
in transportation, in which the shipping strike 
was also a factor; many seamen worked part 
of the week of June 1, however, so that the 
latest figures im this industry only partially 
reflected this dispute. Noteworthy expansion 
was shown in construction and maintenance, 
in which some 20,300 additional workers were 
reported. Increases on a smaller scale were 
indicated in mining, communications, services 
and trade. 

Payrolls 


The firms co-operating in the eight leading 
industries at the beginning of June disbursed 
$54,969,486 in salaries and wages for services 
rendered in the week preceding, a sum which 
was less by $466,197 than the payrolls indicated 
at May 1. This loss of 0-9 per cent was largely 
due to the industrial disputes in existence 
in the week of June 1, although the fact that 
the Victoria Day holiday fell in the pay period 
for which data were furnished by many firms 
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also had an effect. In other cases the earnings 
returned to a more usual level following the 
declines which had taken place at May 1, as 
a consequence of the occurrence of the Easter 
holidays in the pay periods then reported by 
some firms. The typical person in recorded 
employment received an average of $31.67 at 
June 1, as compared with $32.05 at May 1, and 
$32.10 at June 1, 1945; the mean at June I, 
1944, was $31.80, and that at June 1, 1948, 
$30.93. In the last 12 months, there has been 
a decline of 3-1 per cent in the index of 
aggregate payrolls, accompanying that of 4°7 
per cent in the indicated numbers of workers. 

When the figures of employment and pay- 
rolls in financial institutions are included, 
the survey shows that the total persons in 
recorded employment in the nine leading in- 
dustries at June 1 numbersd 1,810,066, as com- 
pared with 1,803,897 at the beginning of May. 
The weekly salaries and wages fell from. $58,- 
017,781 at that date, to $57,564,041 at the 
beginning of June. The per capita earnings 
in the nine industries stood at $31.80, as com- 
pared with $32.16 at May 1, and $32.15 at 
June 1, 1945. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the major in- 
dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons with May 1, 1946, and June 
1, 1945 and 1944. Table I contains a monthly 
record for the eight leading industries as 
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a whole, and for manufacturing, showing the 
movements of employment and payrolls in the 
period since 1942. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100; to facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have 
been converted from their original base, 1926= 
100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table I shows 
that in the period for which information on 
payrolls is available, the number of persons 
on the staffs of establishments in the eight 
leading industrial groups has increased by 11-3 
per cent and the aggregate weekly earnings by 
36-4 per cent. Including finance, the increase 
in employment from June 1 1941, to June 1, 
1946, amounted to 11-8 per cent, while the 
gain in the salaries and wages was 37 per 
cent. In previous reports the following fac- 
tors have been cited as largely responsible 
for the much greater rise in the payrolls 
than in employment, (1) the concentration of 
workers still existing in the heavy manufac- 
turing industries, in spite of the declines which 
preceded and followed the cessation of hostil- 
ities; in this group, rates of pay are above 
the average and there has been a considerable 
amount of overtime work; (2) the payment 
of cost-of-living bonuses to the majority of 
workers; the rates at which these allowances 
were calculated were increased on more than 
one occasion before their incorporation in the 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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basic wage rates as from February 15, 1944; (3) 
the progressive upgrading of employees as they 
gained experience in their work and (4) the 
payment of higher wage-rates in large numbers 
of cases. 

In the last five years, employment in 
manufacturing, in spite of curtailment in the 
production of munitions, and the existence of 
widespread industrial disputes, has shown an 
increase of 9:9 per cent, while the reported 
payrolls at the date under review were higher 
by 84:3 per cent than in the week of June 1, 
1941. Among the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries taken as a unit, there was in this com- 
parison a gain of 13 per cent in employment 
and of 39:3 per cent in the weekly salaries 
and wages disbursed at the beginning of June, 
1946. The larger advance in the latter category 
than in manufacturing indicates a situation 
differing greatly from that in existence in 
recently-preceding years, when wartime con- 
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ditions resulted in a much higher level of em- 
ployment and payrolls in manufacturing in 
relation to the 1941 basic period than was 
shown in the non-manufacturing groups. 

With regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed out 
that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or over-time may 
also considerably influence the reported aggre- 
gates and averages, which likewise reflect varia- 
tions in the extent to which casual labour 
is used; the degree of skill generally required 
of workers in the industry is of course a factor 
of the utmost importance. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER WITH 
PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 


Date Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Per Capita Per Capita 
Employ- ) Aggregate | Earnings Employ- | Aggregate | Earnings 
ment Payrolls ment Payrolls 
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TABLE II.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at June 1, 1946, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at June 1, 1946, and May 1, 
1946, with Comparative Figures for June 1, 1945, Where Available, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


oom 
Index Numbers of 

















Number of | Aggregate | Per Capita Weekly |-————_—_—_____—__——_- 
Geographical and Employees} Weekly Earnings at Aggregate 
Industrial Unit Reported Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 
at June 1, | at June 1, |-—————_ | —_—— ———— 
1946 1946 June | May | June | June | May | June | June | May | June 
1, 1946]1, 1946]1, 1945]1, 1946/1, 1946/1, 1945/1, 1946/1, 1946/1 1 945 
San oN $ SUSI § aang 
(a) PROVINCES 
Aiaritime Provimces.............-.+--- 132,891 | 4,012,976 | 30-20) 30-17) 30-20) 113-1) 110-1) 118-8) 155-9) 151-6) 164-2 
Prince Edward Island..............-- 2,725 71,624 | 26-28) 26-87] 25-70) 123-4] 124-8) 113-7] 148-1] 153-1} 138-2 
INO VRS CO ULE ee derclisrace icy ezatenatetas eerie 75, 709 2,319, 820 | 30-64] 30-83] 31-65) 107-0] 104-9} 114-3] 145-0) 143-0} 160-7 
New Brunswick? . 5.0... 2.50 he eee 54, 457 1,621,532 | 29-78] 29-40} 28-31) 122-7} 118-0) 126-5} 175-2) 166-5} 171-6 
PA LT (S 115 Career Naa ose oin Aina nbac S 521,395 | 16,016,477 | 30-72) 30-74] 31-13] 111-1) 108-3] 117-2) 142-2) 138-5] 152-4 
ADU CATIO a ete ee ics ce nines seta ater 740,229 | 23,600,239 | 31-88] 32-43} 32-62) 110-6) 109-5] 116-9) 129-8) 180-9) 183-5 
Prairie Provimces..............-.00+00: 210,667 | 6,899,696 | 32-75] 32-86) 32-06) 119-5) 116-2) 110-5] 147-8) 144-2) 134-9 
MIAME GOD a oo ee kes wie cetieraietela fe fare aierere' 95,071 3,105,217 | 32-66} 32-64} 31-93] 115-7] 114-2) 110-3} 142-3) 140-3} 132-8 
SHskateMe ween saerciieeiteniete setveinie els 42,009 1,329,302 | 31-64] 31-86] 30-64] 117-3] 112-5} 107-1] 143-1] 138-1] 130-2 
NETO aera et eeet eet aio tecc ialatrtnose etotetto tal si sisi sie 73, 587 2,465,177 | 33-50} 33-72] 33-10} 125-9] 121-2) 112-7] 158-3] 153-3) 140-8 
British Columbia..................-+- 130,253 | 4,440,128 | 34-01) 35-10) 34-60) 102-9) 121-5) 130-1) 128-3] 150-2) 159-2 
CANAD Aor ee ae 1,735,435 | 54,969,486 | 31-67] 32-05) 32-10) 111-3} 110-9) 114-8) 136-4) 137-6) 143-3 
(b) CrttEs 
Monte ase mest Sartell teat sala ateasie 264,062 8,330,694 | 81-55] 31-39] 32-23) 119-8) 118-0} 124-5) 147-5) 144-6} 157-5 
CJUBDEOC CITY perce es oscil sole Hea eimis ts +s 24, 133 650,318 | 26-95] 27-10) 30-80] 100-3) 99-3] 1389-8} 128-9] 128-3} 205-5 
PLOLONUO Aare west iees Lele rom a eat enenatece te er ave8oys 235,188 7,572,832 | 32-20) 32-63] 32-80} 115-3] 115-8] 121-6] 138-1) 140-4) 148-5 
AOU LA Wid Site POV AM toler ila a eave uueetaais eras 22,678 635,082 | 28-00} 27-87) 28-49] 118-4) 114-1] 105-6) 137-4) 137-6) 130-2 
lamar lGOni eee Clyne a enero leis eveloh store siacs 57,101 1,789,630 | 31-34] 32-35) 32-41] 106-9} 106-7) 109-1) 122-0} 125-8) 128-2 
AVIINASOG re ca eae atete eloves ovshoraledatetale a) sao 36, 786 1,335,127 | 36-29] 40-66] 39-79] 116-0] 114-7) 117-4} 111-6} 128-6) 123-7 
WALES MD stirs Ras aeeun seats aleve ate iol ae a abate- tela ies 61,695 1,874,430 | 30-38] 30-19} 29-19] 119-2} 118-6] 114-1] 142-3) 140-5} 131-1 
VAN COMVEL HU aie ate ce hat aeransine sor gies 65,161 2,111,660 | 32-41] 32-80} 33-34] 126-4) 135-1} 160-7) 155-1) 167-7) 202-5 
Palaieaa ei oo eee Neb neles 2 raced shes acs lates 21,907 630,204 | 28-77] 29-67] 30-99} 124-8) 135-5] 144-7) 157-4) 176-4) 194-6 
Sam t sOlmitecs. meee. cl acins pyerecseadels 12, 483 354,021 | 28-36] 29-45} 29-84] 118-7] 128-1] 183-5) 155-7] 174-9] 187-3 
ShierlbnO@ke ce saceten varied tare eelar sl outeleyenes 9,028 232,364 | 25-74] 26-81] 26-42] 101-0} 106-9} 105-6] 124-6] 137-4] 133-0 
MONBEE ART VETS! |. wh ontsere cn Ts 4 tis harglene ene 9,851 300,156 | 30-47) 30-05) 29-25} 123-3) 110-7} 148-7) 147-2) 130-3] 164-9 
Kitchener-Waterloo..............065-55 18,259 | 521,835 | 28-58} 30-13) 29-79} 122-0) 121-8} 110-4) 153-2) 161-2) 144-6 
NS ORAL OMe elle edeeee ts pay srai eA crepes tuabande sohoel's 22,422 676,978 | 30:19] 30-48] 30-11} 125-7) 124-3) 116-3] 150-0) 149-9] 138-9 
Fort William-Port Arthur............-. 10, 252 354,605 | 34-59] 34-19] 34-80] 72-6} 70-3} 101-9} 93-8] 89-8} 132-5 
PUSS Ae ye eee ictuters) any wralevaanacslrels eid 10,318 299,085 | 28-99] 28-83] 27-62} 113-6] 112-9} 112-1) 143-6} 141-9) 134-8 
Sasha Ooms ypc aaeeat leche asada tev oval el avarelisatowts, = 7,186 199,468 | 27-76] 27-95) 26-02} 144-1] 139-8) 123-6) 181-6) 177-3] 146-1 
CD LAT tay eee la icc ay cra cleans atate tals, w ohadas aravelshere 19,053 604,002 | 31-70] 31-97] 31-74] 120-1} 116-9] 111-7} 145-6) 142-8) 136-6 
ETON GON Uae eee ie ci ra ee ei sae teen ets 19,136 569,380 | 29-75] 30-16] 29-29] 139-0} 134-0) 122-4) 169-6) 165-7) 148-1 
VAT CEOTUA eure eh ermal tarciels orev eiakayaistare erukiaut 11,939 363,743 | 30-47] 31-63] 32-87) 140-2) 147-7) 172-7] 170-2) 186-3] 227-4 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Mie muractuniine aise cists aoe ened eae tase) ¢ 968,400 | 30,825,156 | 31-83] 32-24] 32-88} 109-9] 110-8} 124-4) 134-3] 137-1] 157-2 
Wurable:Gooustas. sali. de des «feo 443 654 | 14,985,313 | 33-78] 34-51] 35-76] 104-4] 107-3} 133-8] 125-4) 131-7] 170-8 
Non-Durable Goods...............+: 502,420 | 14,976,280 | 29-81] 29-89} 29-48] 114-8! 114-2) 116-3} 144-2] 143-8) 144-3 
Electric Light and Power..........-. 22,326 863,563 | 38-68] 38-77} 37-00] 116-6} 112-3] 98-6} 139-0) 134-1) 113-0 
TGOM TUL Nae eek eke slacks alais s)stateraieral ses ae 58, 827 1,462,901 | 24-87] 27-95] 26-73] 122-9) 141-4] 127-0) 153-7] 198-7) 170-7 
IVE THAN TA hice eae g ata oo alias al eMtosay error Mia's i's es 74, 220 2,877,673 | 38-77] 38-39] 38-00] 88-8! 88-0] 81-6) 109-2) 107-1) 98-4 
© QUAM CALIONS eee a ae ers Hes ese 37, 894 1,239,164 | 32-70] 33-21] 31-58] 145-2) 139-3] 118-8] 174-6] 170-1] 138-6 
TANS POFLAUON Gekten py scl Pete apeeevaslesers «ie 162, 246 6,272,080 | 38-66] 39-21] 38-33] 128-2} 129-3) 127-4] 151-5) 154-9] 152-1 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 167, 447 5,172,324 | 30-89] 30-84) 29-80} 94-3] 82-9) 74-2) 126-9) 111-3) 97-0 
DEE VA COS eT eee oe ee een ei teahtre aielate cote 56,314 1,165,650 | 20-70] 20-97] 19-62] 180-3) 127-2) 118-4] 167-9] 166-0} 145-3 
SU rR GLOe eee et Heyaronensts wos chal siaheray etate rere 210, 087 5,954,538 | 29-76] 28-24) 26-79] 119-7] 119-1] 109-1] 144-5) 143-2} 124-1 
Eight Leading Industries............ 1,735,435 | 54,969,486 | 31-67] 32-05) 32-10} 111-3] 110-9) 114-8) 136-4) 187-6) 143-3 
I PMAN CO gee teeta cesteh loco ter al eects ay aeey esis ahs & 74, 631 2,594,555 | 34-77] 34-69] 33-65] 123-9] 123-5} 111-1) 149-3] 148-6} 129-7 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,810,066 | 57,564,041 | 31-80) 32-16) 32-15) 111-7) 111-3) 114-7) 137-0) 188-0) 142-7 





_ 1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musica | 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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TABLE III—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





3 
aa rd 
og S S 
< q 5) "S M se ° 
2 Bo = g au 3 5 he 
Eis Sumo nee figs 
oO eAy | RS Zi Za oe 
Junemel, 19380 @ea PEGA) CLQQE SE Ae || eee 3 114-5 
Junesel” 193 eek oes 103-6 TO DEOMIRR ck coni| eee inte eee, are 104-3 
Juney Wh V19820e ae. 89-1 Uo Nth Mena: Ae tbe SRE Mee Tel) Ae 87-8 
Sunes 1.1983" oan. 80:7 SO Sal eras skeet tt rhe | at aera 79°3 
June GSE see ee. 96-6 OS SAR IG he SR Te. eee ass 90-9 
Junemla1985Rne x 97-6 TOL FOR eed 5, AIL Rete sick oA heed et 93-8 
Junegl, 1936u52.2. . LOZSOT 7 LOS Ae ee use eed, cet: | peaaninRds 99-8 
Junerult. 19370 eee 114-3 122- 82-0 | 124-4 121-4 | 113-6 
June aa PLISSa. MALS, 111-9 110-9 82-0 | 122-5 98-6 120-4 
June ls 1930 Res... 113-1 108-4 94-4 | 120-6 94-4 | 121-0 
funemle 194085 Anse. 120-9 117-0 90-7 128-8 104-2 123-0 
Junepull, 19410 oe 152-9 152-4 107-1 167-9 | 134-9 157-3 
June. 19420004 \.. 1717 166-1 107-0 | 185-2 145-9 | 182-8 
Suneween 1943 he 181-2 | 175-3 108-3 195-5 153-7 | 197-8 
June td 194410 248... 180-5 | 178-2 133-6 197-4 | 156-4] 194-3 
June get, 19455 ess 175-3 181-0 | 121-8 191-9 170-7 | 184-3 
Jameel G46 Sees. |. 168-2 169-5 120-4 | 176-2 164-1 171-8 
Hebiteliiy. sect ni 167-2 | 165-7 122-2 172-3 159-9 170-4 
IM aie toca Cone ee 167-0 164-4 | 125-1 172-1 157-0 171-8 
April sess ee aaa 168-9 168-8 127-5 | 173-0 166-0 | 172-5 
aL ka? eee Ne toa 169-3 167-8 | 133-7 176-1 159-2 170-3 
June wale te ee pee 169-9 172-3 132-2 179-6 165-5 | 174-8 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at June 1, 1946.| 100-0 7-7 0-2 4-4 3-1 30-0 


i = 
a f lon) 

oO e 

He ST OT? CO DD CO FH SO OTS OD MD G1 OO NIG He OD CO 





gq 
fan} 
ie 
@ 3 3 3 
og ga 8 g ae 
REY og) 5 | 38 
BO | a) rQ ies 
OM los} — HO 
Ay Ay = WM < MO 
LTS ST is vel. Ree ROHL Tape ay 113-3 
NOG Sch yal ce mes cea (Ge eters col et be eee 97-9 
BOs tect cc yee ee ae ee 83-7 
A ah Wak eee a ee weal eke eee tden fd le et ay CY a 76-2 
roe Ori cl Wa Meee eeperd Meta Sur Tsar (bee cote py Res 89-1 
SADE AM NONE A NES A eR ge 96°6 
ORG kere aici nee ee ea eRe 102-2 
99-3 97-4 103-9 99-4 112-2 
97-0 93-7 100-2 100-1 105-1 
101-0 95-6 105-1 106-4 106-6 
107-4 102-9 113-0 110-8 112-0 
128-3 124-7 127-4 134-5 134-9 
137-4 133-0 132-0 147-9 161-9 
138-5 136-2 132-1 146-4 187-6 
145-2 141-6 138-3 155-3 183-6 
141-8 137-6 136-5 151-8 175-5 
150-6 144-8 143-4 164-0 163-7 
145-7 140-1 136-2 160-4 159-8 
145-3 139-7 135-7 160-0 156-4 
146-8 141-5 136-3 161-6 160-7 
149-1 142-4 143-3 163-0 163-9 
153-3 144-3 149-5 169-4 138-8 
12-1 5:5 2-4 4-2 7°5 


Norre.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area; to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











1Relative| June 1, May 1, June 1, June 1, 

Industries Weight 1946 1946 1945 194 
Manufacturing 003.8 i... oe ne 55-8 184-6 186-2 209-0 223-4 
Animal products—edible............ 2-6 223-9 216-5 218-6 226-1 
PiTgAN a prOoGucts: voy. a. ised be ose ois ale 0-2 161-2 161-3 141-0 125-9 
Meatherand products.).). 0.4/5 ses. s+ 1-9 155-7 155-9 140-1 137-1 
IBoots aAndishOeS 44 veccige see lemarnen 1-1 143-7 143-1 128-2 126-3 
Lumber and products................ 3-2 103-7 126-2 124-9 120-9 
Rough and dressed lumber......... 1-5 74-7 103-8 104-7 99-2 
RECTAN ETO. rasta ice Gey eel aie oes a 0-8 146-1 146-9 126-6 125-3 
Other lumber products...........- 0-9 171-7 190-9 199-7 198-3 
Musical instruments................- 0-1 37-7 37-4 28-2 98-8 
Plant products—edible............... 3:0 159-1 157-5 155-6 152-8 
Pulp and paper products............. 5°7 159-5 157-0 141°5 134-6 
PRC IAD CLePADCT Ne 6 <\., ctotreleiee 5,4 sage 2:5 144-9 140:8 128-2 122-5 
PA DET PTOCUCESE ose. Ste carers cialis 1-1 2362 235-0 213-5 204-7 
Printing and publishing............ 2-1 152-8 152-0 134-8 126-9 
Raler products Je tir eiee aie cues 1-4 186-2 187-1 181-1 164-4 
Moxtile products. asevey vate ce odeie tte 8-3 164-5 166-1 157-8 157-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth............ 3-0 165-4 168-8 156-9 156-5 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-2 107-3 108-9 107-3 110-1 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 0-7 176-3 184-5 168-4 167-0 
Artificial silk and silk goods..... 0-8 702-9 710-3 621-3 595-5 
Hosiery and knit goods............ 1-4 159-3 159-5 145-5 148-7 
Garments and personal furnishings. 2-9 163-6 164-1 160-9 159-3 
Other textile products............. 1-0 173-0 173-8 170-5 169-1 
ROD ACCON MRE ewer treme ti acetone gues 0-5 114-3 114-5 124-2 125-5 
MBE Y CLALES Seti iviste Lieb vias a apets Oa bine sia als 0-9 288-8 285°8 259-2 241-4 
Chemicals and allied products....... 2-4 325-6 323-8 544-4 590-9 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-1 167-2 162-9 138-2 136-6 
Electric light and power............. 1-3 174-8 168-4 147-8 140-0 
Blectrical Apparatus. se siee ess pies: 2:5 291-4 290-2 287-5 329-5 
Iron and steel products.............. 16°3 208-8 209-1 286°3 330-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products.. 2-0 257°3 259-0 242-4 247-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-5 235-1 232-7 215-7 220-6 
Agricultural implements........... 0-8 164-0 164-6 142-3 122-1 
Land vehicles and aircraft......... 6-2 173-4 172-5 250°3 302-4 
Automobiles and parts........... 2:3 263-8 256-8 278-0 282-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.... 1-6 527-4 535-0 | 1,234-5 | 1,497-2 
beating appliances. vve.ka.c. neseens 0-3 185-0 191-6 192-3 164-1 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)... 0-6 178-7 178-7 264-7 288-9 
Foundry and machine shop products 0-5 213-6 220-4 229-0 260-1 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-8 221-0 221-0 319-9 379-5 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2°4 291-3 293-7 375°3 453-9 
Non-metallic mineral products....... 1-0 225-1 217-4 215-7 211-4 
Miscellaneous ia, oe Mike ewe mene ney 1-0 290-7 296-1 340-7 372-4 
1 DCTS Ta OA TEN NOE Oh Hara aa Mell Sag 3-4 194-6 223-9 201-1 175-9 
PLDT COTTE ae dere area ee eRe en a 4-3 157-3 155-9 144.6 152-9 
COE CASS UT as paste Stn I eeREMMNL Ate 1-5 93°7 94-6 92-2 94-8 
GE CHORES mi atrsicle one aieis aioe aes s 2-1 279-5 276-2 247-5 273-3 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).. 0-7 184-5 177-4 163-2 162-2 
Communications.................006. a2 141-1 135-4 115-5 107-8 
Releona pls rays eC eiucek ieee ceieton 0-5 137-3 134-0 126-8 128-8 
IReleDHOneS Merce MCR sik, Sindee t 1-7 141-5 135-2 112-1 102-1 
Tramsportation...............cccce eee 9-3 126-7 127-7 125-9 122-4 
Street railways and cartage.......... 3-1 207-7 203-5 190-7 185-4 
SCCM TAU WAV Bosna \citers as ioe a miareeee 4-9 106-9 108-9 107-9 106-0 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-3 103-0 106-6 118-3 111-7 
Construction and Maintenance...... 9-6 131-1 115-2 103-1 101-3 
TBASDUU GUE TY2h aU URGE OL fe LUV 3°7 142-9 130-9 90-7 86-2 
PD Te Riwen ye ncaa cn ota roar ieted nists 3-8 167-0 138-1 131-8 132-1 
aI ayieeim anita Neate eee Ne a lelcieeune 2-1 85-7 77°8 89-6 88-1 
SS CMvICeS nena ek rane calgon nik 3-3 224-3 219-1 202-4 202-2 
Hotels and restaurants............... 2-1 221-3 213-5 201-4 199-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries).......... 1-2 230-3 230-0 204-5 206-6 
PAC ei Ne NS ca veereralacal tooegl eae tiies 12-1 187-7 186-7 171-1 161-3 
BARCLAL Min tar ener uaa geese eek kates 88 194-3 193-9 177-4 168-6 
Wiholecale wie jameame nets una ai tes 3°3 172-3 169-9 155-9 142-7 
Kight Leading Industries............ 100-0 169-9 169-3 175-3 180-5 
RATACE ee aint aie oat ead oh cute | Gato cn aunts 143-8 143-4 129-0 125-4 
Banks and trust companies...........].....0.60- 144-3 144-2 133-0 129-8 
Brokerage and stock markets........]........6. 248-8 243-1 178°3 136-3 
ETISUPAN COs Meenas annie alia ie Misamay elecn Patina 136-9 136-5 120-8 118-7 
Total—Nine Leading Industries.....|.......... 168-6 168-0 173-1 177-8 


eect eer eee 


ee eoeceoece 


sewer ceasee 


eee tee reese 





1The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Report on Employment Conditions, July, 1946 


ol fe following report covering the employ- 
ment situation for the past month has 
been prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, in co-opera- 
tion with the Employment Service, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first section 
of the report deals with the Canadian labour 
market by occupational groups, while the 
second section gives a more detailed analysis 
of employment conditions by regions. 

The seasonal trend of employment expan- 
sion at this time has been jeopardized by work 
stoppages in primary manufacturing industries. 
Current strikes in steel, rubber, textile, and 
chemical manufacturing plants have disrupted 
industrial production throughout the country. 
Expansion in employment opportunities, how- 
ever, continues in the seasonal industries. 
Absorption of workers into the agricultural 
industry has been increasing, especially among 
ex-servicemen. Extensive transfer programs 
have been arranged among agricultural workers 
to ensure a good supply of labour during the 
harvest season. The existing shortage of female 
workers will become more acute as seasonal 
activity increases in food processing plants. 

Labour demand, as measured by the number 
of unfilled vacancies! on file at National 
Employment Service offices, totalled 106,321 at 
July 25, as compared with 114,419 five weeks 
earlier. The decrease took place largely in the 
unskilled group and “white-collar” occupations. 
The number of unplaced applicants? dropped 
by 11 per cent during the five-week period, to 
total 165,301 at July 25. Although the decline 
was common to all occupational groups, 
unemployment among men registered in 
skilled and semiskilled trades, particularly, 
showed a marked decrease. 

Table I shows labour demand and supply by 
main occupational group and by sex as at 
July 25, 1946. Table II presents a monthly 
comparison of total labour demand and supply. 
Table III shows unfilled vacancies classified by 
main industry group and by sex, as at July 25, 
1946, with absolute and percentage changes in 
total demand during the last month. 


Clerical Workers 


Workers seeking employment in clerical 
occupations are greatly in excess of the: num- 
ber required. Even during the years of extreme 


1Unfilled Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs 
on file in employment offices as at the date indicated. 

2Unplaced Applicants are the number of Unreferred 
Applicants plus Unconfirmed Referrals. Unreferred 
Applicants are those who have not been referred to 
specific jobs as at the date indicated. Unconfirmed 
Referrals are applicants who have been referred but 
whose placement has not been confirmed. 


labour shortages, applicants desiring clerical 
work were almost equal in number to the 
vacancies reported. There exists, however, a 
considerable maladjustment in the geograph- 
ical distribution of labour demand and supply. 
Demand is centred in the industrialized Ontario 
and Quebec regions while a surplus supply 
persists elsewhere. The real problem, however, 
lies in the fact that the applicants registered 
in this occupation are not qualified to fill 
the present demands of employers. Many of 
those seeking clerical positions are older, mar- 
ried, and lack general office experience. Quali- 
fied help is greatly in demand throughout the 
country. Placement of suitable applicants is 
deterred, in many cases, by the relatively low 
wages offered by employers. Some expansion 
of junior office staff has currently been taking 
place as students complete the school term. 
At July 25, there were 7,026 clerical workers 
required while available supply numbered 
20,731. For every male vacancy notified, there 
were 7 men available. On the other hand, 
demand for female stenographers and typists 
totalled 2,960, outnumbering supply by 714. 


Sales Workers 


The number of applicants seeking sales work 
declined markedly during July. Despite this 
drop, unemployed sales workers outnumbered 
the jobs available by almost 7,000 at July 25. 
As in the clerical field, there persists a number 
of specialized positions which remain unfilled. 
In some areas expansion of retail establish- 
ments has been curbed by the lack of compet- 
ent staff. Local offices report that employers are 
endeavouring to relieve this shortage by train- 
ing junior help. At July 25, applicants seeking 
sales work numbered 11,011 as compared with 
12,575 five weks earlier. Vacancies on file at 
the July date totalled 4,047. 


Service Workers 


The need for service workers remains acute 
with no immediate alleviation in sight. Help 
is needed in both rural and urban areas for 
homes, hospitals, hotels and _ restaurants. 
Despite the fact that many jobs offer good 
wages, few applicants are interested in ser- 
vice work. The long hours, poor working con- 
ditions and heavy manual labour involved are 
deterrent factors in placing workers in service 
occupations. The. fact that the coverage of 
unemployment insurance is low in this occupa- 
tion also prevents workers from entering ser- 
vice work. The shortage of waitresses and 
kitchen help has become considerably more 
acute due to the active tourist trade. Jobs 


ea 
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available for these workers are more than 
triple the number seeking them. Various 
means have been devised to alleviate the 
shortage of domestic servants. The institu- 
tion of the Home Aide courses in many of the 
larger centres has succeeded in attracting 
workers, but the number is still very inade- 
quate to meet the need for domestic servants. 
At July 25, demand for female service workers 
totalled 13,076, with available supply num- 
bering 4,679. The supply of male service work- 
ers, on the other hand, totalling 7,609 outnum- 
bered demand by 4,327. 


Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers 


Work stoppages in essential manufacturing 
industries have seriously affected the expan- 
sion of employment at this time. The devas- 
tating effects of the current steel strike are 
crippling production in automobile plants, 
foundries, and farm machinery production. 
Also, the existing shortage of supplies for the 
construction industry is gravely aggravated 
by stoppage of steel production. The current 
labour dispute in a chemical manufacturing 
plant has cut off the supply of soda ash which 
is vital to the production of glass, and pulp 
and paper. Despite these factors, employment 
opportunities for skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers increased during July, while unemployment 
among skilled workers continued to decline. At 
July 25, there were 43,690 skilled and semi- 
skilled workers required while unplaced apph- 
cants numbered 49,835. 


Textule Workers—Labour unrest continues 
to hamper production in textile plants. Despite 
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strikes and the difficulty of obtaining neces- 
sary supplies expansions and erection of new 
plants are being undertaken. Firms are pro- 
viding housing in some areas where accommo- 
dation is difficult to obtain, in order to attract 
workers to textile occupations. It is felt that 
concessions made in settlement of current 
strikes should make it easier to interest 
unplaced workers in the textile occupations. 
Demand for textile workers remained prac- 
with 
vacancies at July 25 totalling 8,487. Avail- 
able supply, numbering 4,342 at July 25 showed 
a slight increase during the period due to the 
rise in male unplaced applicants. The short- 
age of female sewing machine operators 
remains acute, with 4,735 required at the 
July date but only 887 available. 


Lumber and lumber products workers— 
Demand for workers in the lumber and lumber 
products industry rose during the month. The 
exceptionally good export market for pulp 
and paper and the overwhelming domestic 
demand for lumber for construction purposes 
have provided excellent opportunities for 
employment expansion. Employment in the 
logging camps is suffering from the with- 
drawal of prisoner of war labour and of con- 
scientious objectors. The exceptionally good 
crop prospects throughout the country will 
prevent the transfer of farmers to the logging 
camps for some months. Consequently, em- 
ployment opportunities for loggers remain 
high. Production in sawmills is progressing 
satisfactorily, although shortages of skilled 
help continue in some areas. The number of 
lumber and lumber products workers required 


TABLE I.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS 
AT JULY 25, 1946 


(Excluding Agriculture) 























: Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers........................ 1, 439 411 1, 850 6,210 833 7,043 
ClenicaliWorkersioy cic: hike ce hoe 222 yk Aue a a eae eae aie 1, 535 5,491 7,026 10,775 9,956 20, 731 
SOALES WN OPEC Saitama aa RAs a c/o ads ode alee sles wlan tan nme 1,919 2,128 4,047 5, 831 5,180 11,011 
ServicesWorkers se eee ehh kth ED NER Nee kG ee 3, 282 13,076 16, 358 7,609 4,679 12, 288 
Fishermen, 4 saci weiss dees ei hd eoee Le Oh dacsk descr CAEN Ee: ODOR ee ene 56 SOOM eee 365 
Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers...............00000.0.0. 33, 801 9, 889 43, 690 43,049 6, 786 49, 835: 
Hoodend Kindred Products cg. pase mib iA eis te ee et ADT Asay cate hee 427 625 aR eer: 625 
Mextiless @lovMinge neces ece ck scala meet een aoe IL, ata 7,134 8, 487 1,309 3,033 4,342 
Lumber and Wood Productss. 20 ese ee eae IG BES NE koa ae ne 16,315 TAT Aeolian oe 1,475 
Electrical Be ae hag aR i) C22) SR ANN A, ME Ion OE SUL Py Wo guar ne is 218 ilps? Wnt label soe eoapesn 1,784 
MET ese ne ern ier ete aud aris hs Seeder kee olay Ole OE Ti AQT aR es 2 kok 1,491 UAVS ARPA gh eo 705 
Construction tes sh eo ict tae Ane UAE he GHOOS FIRE A aakeee 6, 093 BOS Sic nate OW, ga 4,988 
Metal workin tie Nadie Naess t cite cur ere mune eras Leeins An RE 2,139 113 2, 252 9,791 850 10, 641 
Other Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers................. 5, 765 2,642 8,407 22,372 2,903 25, 275 
Uns ileGdaW OP Ker ge ect neeicie cs Ge Seis acdc tus dare ed cette ee ea 21,881 11, 413 33, 294 56, 361 7,667 64, 028 
Alpes Uke ASS Aan CL Ce AOR CAME RT ag RSME or a) 63, 913 42,408 | 106,321 130, 200 35, 101 165, 30! 
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TABLE II.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY MONTH 
(excluding Agriculture) 
Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Date = 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Sit yea leg iO adi ae leh apr aie Sabre eee, apatite ab wan baie «| Mise dL) Vo dig 129,044 57, 227 186, 271 35, 664 27,610 63, 274 
TATU MOTTO SSL SSR eo lh een ey a NIE ae ta ON a Rea POPE a RE aC ted 114, 067 39, 808 153, 875 56,005 22,746 78,751 
ANID SR DAM ALOAGIONN Muier  SaReten Wl) A Oi Sir RE LAY Ey ATT | 108,013 43,153 151, 166 60, 121 23,058 83,179 
epee owmhOdG rit ekeratile. teed. Ser hie ip ess. (a tM 112, 428 41,276 153, 704 92,411 30, 602 123,013 
OCC O RL OA DE tee cree) eer ck eae ae ie See aed 104, 556 32, 250 136, 806 106,085 34,062 140, 147 
NOV 2ovmLO4 5 Netbe es sara eerie Se FREY ae fae A 72,236 28, 968 101, 204 134, 238 37, 830 172, 068 
TNE ee Dlure G4 hive ht ch Be bec ek corn perth ta ioatioies watt Sa perme Lah wy cu 53, 515 26, 026 79, 541 150, 583 34,691 185, 274 
EEN Tb, "OE Sa Sa IY. Nie ha Nee el eld) ARR AR TS URE a 52,717 30, 004 82,721 177, 519 42,940 220, 459 
BS bee2INRQ4 GW.) cea R EG te dete nde PURINE inte t Vik 43,983 31,907 75, 890 208, 822 47,229 256,051 
MAE? VOL Gai eee Schnee iis Orel at ee OT i 43, 824 34, 362 78, 186 214, 867 48,348 263,215 
AADPLL 2OMOLOA GOR, Sop A Wh acne er Rees “catpewar Nee Tie Re de Nee 57, 706 41,075 98,781 201, 282 46, 469 247,751 
Mawar 23erl Oa Ge eine, tee Sen DRE Ub ERNE Nd Renan iray 66, 327 44,980 111, 307 169, 956 41,788 211,744 
AUTOS SOADY IRON OR Noe ee CoeuhTa Phy eh mkonl itr ee ions Fenn ts RNR 65, 857 48, 562 114, 419 147, 594 38, 261 185, 855 
SRV aS LOY. ES 8 A Oa Ss A ee 63, 913 42,408 106, 321 130, 200 35, 101 165, 301 


—— 





totalled 16,315 at July 25. Approximately 90 
per cent of this demand was for loggers. 


Miners—The mining industry, generally, 
reports a steady exodus of workers leaving the 
mines with no substantial replenishment in 
sight. Many mining companies are undertak- 
ing extensive development and exploration 
projects offering good possibilities for advance- 
ment of workers. Transferring of these orders 
to other localities has not proved satisfactory, 
due to the strict physical requirements speci- 
fied by the companies. In addition, mining 
areas particularly have extremely limited 
housing accommodation. To ease the short- 
age of coal miners, extensive training courses 
for veterans are offered, reducing the required 
apprenticeship period from 2 years to 6 
months. Available supply, however, continues 
to fall short of the number required. There 
were 1,491 vacancies on file for miners at 
National Employment Service offices at July 
25, with available supply approximately one- 
half the number required. Demand for coal 
miners totalled 895, the Prairie and Maritime 
regions accounting for 72 per cent of the 
number required. 


Construction—Recent reports indicate a 
serious housing situation. Two main factors 
holding up construction activity have been the 
shortages of vital raw materials and skilled 
help. Materials shortages were further aggra- 
vated by the strike in the British Columbia 
lumber camps and recently the labour dis- 
pute in the basic steel plants. The shortage 
of skilled tradesmen continues acute. This 
situation should be somewhat relieved when 
frainees under the Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing Program complete their apprenticeship. 
Highway construction reports the need of 








experienced help but few qualified workers 
are available. Demand for construction work- 
ers totalled 6,093 at July 25 with carpenters 
accounting for almost 60 per cent of the num- 
ber required. Bricklayers and plasterers con- 
tinue to remain in short supply. The number 
seeking construction work fell by 19 per cent 
during the month to total 4,988 at the July 
date. Of these workers, 10 per cent of those 
not referred to specific jobs were over 65 years 
of age while 23 per cent were between the 
age of 45 and 65. 

Workers in Miscellaneous Occupations— 
With the prevailing high level of economic 
activity unemployment among _ applicants 
registered as metalworkers has declined 
sharply. Since vacancies in this occupation 
have remained at a low level, many of the 
workers undoubtedly accepted employment in 
alternative ' occupations. Nevertheless, there 
were five applicants for every job available 
at the end of July. Unplaced metalworkers 
numbered 10,641 at July 25 as compared with 
12,271, five weeks earlier. The labour shortage 
in foundries has been further aggravated by 
numerous strikes throughout the country. In 
addition, the high rate of labour turnover dur- 
ing the warm weather, has become a serious 
problem. Good positions are available for 
experienced auto repairmen and mechanics. 
Although there is a generous supply registered 
at employment offices, few have the necessary 
qualifications. A large surplus of truck-drivers 
persists. Local offices have been endeavouring 
to reduce this surplus by re-interviewing appli- 
cants in an attempt to redirect them into other 
occupations. Laundries remain hard-pressed for 
labour although some relief has resulted from 
the temporary employment of students. At 
July 25, demand for finishers in laundry and 
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cleaning establishments totalled 662 while 
available supply was only one-third the num- 
ber required. 


Unskilled Workers—A sharp drop in vacan- 
cies for unskilled workers was evident during 
July. Reporting of vacancies in the trans- 
portation industry has been very low this 
season, due in part to the adverse effect of 
the strike of the seamen’s union. Food pro- 
cessing establishments are commencing to 
increase their staffs in anticipation of an 
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extremely active season. The curtailment of 
glass production necessitated by current 
labour strikes, however, will seriously affect 
food manufacturing plants. During the five- 
week period ending July 25, unemployment 
among unskilled workers dropped by 6,600; 
at the July date, 56,361 male and 7,667 female 
unskilled workers were seeking employment. 
Jobs available for men were slightly more 
than one-third the number seeking work. 
Vacancies for women, on the other hand, were 
considerably more than the available supply. 


TABLE III.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 25, 1946 
(excluding Agriculture) 


Si oe eee eee eel eee eae seer ee eee a eee ee a sce ee eee ee NT Te eT yap 


Industry 





eee eecoecs 


Non-Metallic minerals....,.........+2+eeeeeseeeees Ste baieae 
Prospecting ang O1l ProGucing.ymc te Loe cc crea ecules sere 


Manufacturing— 
Food and kindred products (including tobacco).............- 
Mextilesiand aonareby ci ai ietamn Glee suerte ke ompel tle Sieben, 
Lumber and finished lumber products.............-.202205- 
Pulp and paper products (including printing)................ 
@hemucalsiandiallied products ye hokin epics Siepeteue rca iors 
Petroleum andcoal Productsyin. sae kei ea ome cease cee 
LUD DEF DLOGUCTS bhe BOL RRe AN Tey CII ae yada ei eres i 
eather and leather PLOGUCtS sac sen nensie suite einai ewa eames 
Stonevelaywandlelass products. Vues Nee oe see set cioeiae le 
Aranland stechancdiproGuets wii wacis cereale meets Ween 
INon-terrous metals and products. s/s... 2.4 5+ see: eonime see's 
Miao hamer veukran orc Myles eile ico. abi aeakend Ak ead) cit MraNS ) UN HLmRNEE 
Automobileand| ea mipimient sys kic sapln aus euarae a aera eases arene 
Other transportation equipment............ccccs ee ee ees eees 
(Oy orssacevvenonv iene abeguoyudiyy Ue leR ie dee maaan tre UAT RC BLU Atala a ai aIaie 


PETANSPOLLALION chine tee Rtn tale ee te aa ametet 
Communications and other Public Utilities.................. 
Trade— 


MANA Gyo) Cevctell (ay Ou ne Anta CST eh Oe SA ANU aes PRI MER A RAERS oA U ate AN SEL 
1B SS Hains Re ree erly RO LR ee 7 Anger RA mM hey Ate Ui Rg UL CRU ey AON AL de 


Pinance insurance) heal bistates secssanecs cst ch ears. 


Service— 
IBETA GUE Tein MU AOR CRIS UME. Car USER ar cee | Soa aerate tn ORME EL AEST UN ea TR 


PERS OU pee ee Le Ae ela ees ale tetera Meter bitehs hel etgra See B A) Oee RR AMR eae 
CUSTER FACE DAM ce ats rete ae. dl satura Mone ieearatoncse vets ieteece Clete anaes S 
OPE SO VICS Ree ee ae OR eee Fe cee oe metre te nT 





Change from 
June 20, 1946 
Male Female Total 

Absolute | Percentage 
14,614 11 14, 625 +3, 785 + 34-9 
PAE hy. 2,574 +1, 160 + 82-0 
417 4 421 — 461 — 6562-3 
17,588 32 17, 620 +4, 484 + 34-1 
1,126 3 1,129 — 108 — 8-7 
99 4 103 + 20 + 24-1 
1, 183 12 1,195 + 17 + 1-4 
Sil Ae eee eet 58 + 37 + 176-2 
PEPIN EN pat tens 232 + 121 + 109-0 
110 8 118 — 92 — 43-8 
452 vé 459 —- 27 — 5:6 
67 5 72 — 38 — 34-6 
3,327 39 3,366 —. 70 — 2-0 
2,094 2,258 4,352 735 — 14-5 
2,154 10, 954 13,108 —1,312 — 9-1 
2,932 381 3,313 — 686 — 17-4 
1,296 1,468 2,764 — 6541 — 16-4 
331 351 682 — 300 — 30:6 
110 23 133 — 60 — 31-1 
146 275 421 — 663 — 61-2 
436 1,107 1, 543 — 166 — 9-7 
698 123 821 — 198 — 19-4 
1,312 397 1,709 — 506 — 24-1 
846 309 1,155 + 183 + 18-8 
1,411 805 2,216 — 205 — 8-5 
441 31 472 — 80 — 14-5 
583 194 777 — 80 — 9-3 
489 696 1,185 — 305 — 20-5 
15, 279 19,372 34, 651 —5, 700 — 14-2 
10, 916 81 10, 997 + 353 + 3:3 
3,715 362 4,077 — 256 — 5-9 
730 659 1,389 — 256 — 3-8 
1,249 808 2,057 — 231 — 10-1 
2,394 3, 551 5, 945 — 821 — 12-1 
3, 643 4,359 8,002 —1,052 — 11-6 
1,195 1,408 2,603 — 603 — 18-8 
2,359 1,042 3,401 - 8 — 0-2 
191 8, 235 3, 426 —1,043 — 23-3 
2,002 7,955 9,957 —1, 850 — 15-7 
1, 807 295 2,102 — 156 — 6-9 
1,454 2,716 4,170 —1,669 — 28-6 
7,813 15, 243 23, 056 —4, 726 — 17-0 
64,206 41,555 105,761 —7,625 — 6-79 
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Regional Analysis 


The Regional Analysis which follows is 
based on semi-monthly reports received from 
Local Employment Offices across Canada. 
The report covers employment conditions 
during the month ended July 22, 1946. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture—H aymaking is progressing 
satisfactorily, although many districts report 
poor crops. Labour supply is adequate to 
meet demand except in Prince Edward Island, 
where a slight shortage has appeared. 


Logging—Summer logging activity is in- 
creasing, accompanied by expanding sawmill 
operations. Orders are registered for over 
1,000 experienced lumbermen. However, the 
workers available are chiefly untrained and 
therefore not acceptable to employers. 


Fishing—Good catches are reported from 
most points. Processing plants still urgently 
require skilled cutters and filleters. The train- 
ing courses established to meet this shortage 
are making only fair progress. The Maritime 
Fishermen’s Union is requesting a 10-cent 
increase for cutters and filleters in Halifax 
plants; this movement will probably spread 
throughout the industry, and may stimulate 
placements. The Department of Fisheries is 
undertaking a program for the improvement 
of facilities and methods of fishing, fish 
processing and freezing. 


Coal Mining—The present output of coal 
per man has declined seriously in comparison 
with pre-war figures. As an indication, one 
company reports a drop in daily output from 
a pre-war 19,000 tons to approximately 13,000 
tons. Largely accounting for this is the 
increased proportion of day-to-day workers 
as opposed to contract workers—now 67 per 
cent datal and 33 per cent contract, formerly 
55 per cent and 45 per cent. ‘The shortage 
of skilled miners is also a serious handicap. 

An underground training school has been 
established by the Dominion Coal Company 
at Sydney. Intensified training will enable 
workers to obtain their first-class miner’s 
papers in six months instead of the two years 
normally required. 

Two hundred and fifty first-class miners are 
required throughout the region, but no demand 
exists for mine labourers. 


Manufacturing —The complete shut-down of 
the steel plant at Sydney is adiversely affect- 
ing other industries of the region. Several 
factories in Saint John, Moncton, Halifax and 
other areas are releasing workers and may 
even close temporarily if .supplies are not 
forthcoming shortly. 


General material shortages persist. Several 
firms state that although their present output 
approximates pre-war production, demand for 
their products has increased by 50 per cent. 
Plant facilities would permit them to meet 
the demand, but sufficient materials are not 
available. Biscuit, paint, leather and textile 
companies are in this position. 

Except for skilled workers, almost all labour 
demand can be met. Orders for skilled 
workers are difficult to fill, as many appli- 
cants lack the full qualifications specified by 
employers. 

Construction—The shortage of cement has 
delayed projects im several areas. Severe 
shortages of wallboard, inside finish and plumb- 
ing fixtures are holding up the completion of 
many housing units. Skilled carpenters, brick- 
layers and plasterers are in demand wherever 
construction is progressing. At Sydney, con- 
struction to the value of $755,000 is under 
way; 106 housing units near Saint John, and 
100 units at Moncton, are in progress. 

Transportation —There is very little activity 
on the Halifax waterfront. The grain ele- 
vators are empty and no shipments are ex- 
pected before late fall. Exports of lumber, 
pulpwood and pitprops to overseas markets 
are stimulating port activity at Campbellton. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture—Recent rainfalls in most dis- 
tricts have improved crop conditions. The 
shortage of experienced agricultural workers 
for harvesting operations remains an emer- 
gency problem. 

The bean-picking season has begun; farm 
hands are being recruited for American border 
areas. Labour quotas for the American farms 
are easily filled as wage scales are high, even 
with the effect of dollar parity. 

Logging—Employment in the woods is 
relatively slack at present. Operators are 
preparing equipment in anticipation of a 15 
to 20 per cent increase in cutting operations 
during the coming season. Recruiting cam- 
paigns for woods labour will commence in 
about one month. 

Mining—The supply of underground labour ' 
remains acutely scarce. To relieve the situa- 
tion, planned recruiting and training of 
beginners is being attempted. Considerable 
shaft-sinking activity is occurring in North- 
western Quebec. Wage levels are high for 
this type of work and labour response is 
satisfactory. 


Manufacturing—A decline in operations, 


particularly in the heavy iron and steel indus- 


tries, has resulted from effects of the Cana- 
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dian steel strike, the previous American steel 
and coal strikes, and the recent tie-up in 
Great Lakes shipping. Strikes are in progress 
in the textile industry, and labour-manage- 
ment friction still exists in basic steel plants. 
Glass factories are adversely affected by the 
strike at the potash plant of Amherstburg, 
Ontario, and lay-offs may occur. 

High labour turnover persists In iron and 
steel foundries. Shipbuilding activity is slow. 
The recent 10 per cent boost in radio prices 
will stimulate production in this industry; 
a new radio manufacturing plant has been 
established in Quebec City. The clothing 
industry still reports an acute scarcity of 
sewing machine operators. Nevertheless plant 
expansion continues in this industry, as well 
as in the textile industry where equal short- 
ages of workers are reported. 

Construction—The constructiom industry is 
forging ahead and new projects are starting 
continually, despite material obstacles. All 
construction tradesmen are fully employed 
except for electricians, whose employment is 
restricted: by supply shortages. Heavy labour 
is in active demand. Two new training 
centres have been established to increase the 
supply of skilled construction tradesmen. 
Material shortages continue to delay work on 
many large projects—steel and plumbing 
supplies being especially scarce. 


Ontario Region 


Agriculture—Haying operations have been 
almost completed and grain harvesting is now 
commencing. The crop situation is excellent 
and heavy yields are expected. Recent rains 
have improved the fruit crop in many dis- 
tricts and returns will be the highest in years. 
The seasonal pressure for farm labour has 
eased somewhat. The supply of western farm 
workers and students has been augmented by 
numerous casual workers as a result of the 
strikes, and is generally sufficient. 

Logging —Operators are organizing for fall 
cutting in both pulp and lumber camps. 
Demand for woodsmen is as high at the 
present time as it was during the peak season 
of last year. About 5,000 men are required 
in the Timmins area alone, but applicants are 
few. Sawmill labour is in good supply. , 

Mining—The supply of miners is insuffi- 
cient to meet present and future demands. 
Operators are willing to train inexperienced 
men and are requesting that ordlers be cleared 
through other employment offices. All men 
must pass a physical examination before enter- 
ing underground work; the drawback to clear- 
ance placements is that most operators will 
not arrange for this before the worker is 
transferred, insisting that their own mine 
doctors perform the examination. 
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Manufacturing —Strikes directly affect pro- 
duction in basic steel, rubber products, elec- 
trical products, automobile, brass and potash 
industries. At Windsor, strikes involving 
4.500 workers have in turn caused the lay-off of 
1,500 additional workers because of supply 
shortages. The disputes involving 7,500 at 
Hamilton have indirectly affected the employ- 
ment of 550 other workers. Steel shortages 
have also resulted in a reduced working week 
for many plants. 


A decrease in the current high rate of labour 
turnover in foundries is expected when wage 
increases now under consideration come into 
effect. Heavy industries in some areas require 
machinists and mechanics, but will not accept 
war-trained applicants. The textile industry 
still needs workers acutely, but few applicants 
are interested. Heavy labour turnover exists 
in the female labour field, as workers shift to 
higher-wage Jobs. 


Construction—The demand for _ skilled 
labour in the construction industry remains a 
major problem. Unskilled labourers are 
urgently required but suitable applicants are 
few. To offset the shortage of labour, con- 
tractors are being urged to hire C.V.T. grad- 


uates, who could thus complete their 
apprenticeship during the present building 
boom. 


Construction materials are in short supply. 
Although production has expanded, it cannot 
keep pace with demand. If the steel strike 
persists, it will seriously retard building pro- 
gress. 


Transportation.—Railway companies are in 
need of heavy labourers for maintenance work. 
Few suitable applicants are available, as the 
orders specify physically fit, husky men. 

Lake shipping is progressing normally once 
more. 

Prairie Region 


Agriculture—Haying operations are under- 
way and farm labour demand is fairly heavy. 
Rye harvesting is in progress in the Saskatoon 
area; tractor and combine operators are par- 
ticularly required. A heavy demand for 
workers during the harvest season is indicated. 


Logging—Orders for bush workers have 
increased in the Port Arthur and Kenora areas 
with the removal of prisoners of war labour. 
The Fort William and Winnipeg districts also 
report a heavy demand. Workers, however, 
are reluctant to accept woods employment 
during the summer months. Plans are under 
way to establish the pulp industry of the Fort 
Frances area on a twelve-month basis. 


Coal Minng—All coal mines require certi- 
ficated miners, but few are available. The 
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housing shortage still prevents placements 


through clearance. 


Hardrock Mining—Gold mines are active 
and experienced underground men are in great 
demand. Physically fit as well as trained men 
are difficult to obtain. Exploration and 
development work continues, accompanied by 
a growing need for workers. Some companies 
will hire labourers of a good type, to be trained 
for various key positions where qualified 
workers are scarce. 

The base metal industry plans great expan- 
sion in the Atikokan area; iron ore production 
will be trebled. The demand for skilled or 
semi-skilled labour continues despite place- 
ments and transfers-in from other areas, as the 
rate of turnover is high. Accommodation is 
available for single men. 


Manufacturing —Building material firms are 
in active operation except for sash and door 
factories, now hampered by glass shortages. 
Wage increases in some sections of this indus- 
try may reduce the present abnormal turnover 
of labour. Meat-packing plants are making 
inquiries as to the labour available to meet 
their seasonal requirements in the autumn. 
Physically fit men are needed in this industry 
at Edmonton. Flour mills are working 
steadily. Paper mills in the Northwestern 
Ontario area are in need of skilled labour. 
Qualified automotive mechanics and bodymen 
are required throughout the region. Many 
ex-servicemen registered in these categories 
find that employers consider war-training 
inadequate for the civilian trade. 


Construction —All types of construction pro- 
jects are planned but material shortages are 
retarding progress. The shortage of skilled 
tradesmen in some regions is thus no longer 
so apparent with the slackening of activity. 
Lumber, brick, cement and finishing materials 
are particularly in short supply. 

Transportation.—Section men and extra gang 
labourers are required for railway maintenance 
work at various divisional points. 


Pacific Region 


Agriculture —All types of farm workers, 
except dairy workers, are in good supply. In 
the fruit belt a surplus exists, but this will 
disappear as fruit picking accelerates. The 
berry crops are almost over; haying and pea 
harvesting are in full swing. A record fruit 
crop is in prospect. 


Logging—The coastal logging industry, not 
yet fully recovered from the recent labour dis- 
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pute, may suffer a further serious set-back if 
the fire hazard forces a complete shut-down 
of major logging operations. The acute short- 
age of labour in the skilled logging occupations 
still persists—engineers, fallers and hook- 
tenders being in greatest demand. 

Sawmills in the Vancouver area are in nor- 
mal operation now that the log supply is again 
adequate. Three of the larger sawmills plan 
to enter the logging field in order to ensure a 
continuous supply of logs.. Sawmills in the 
New Westminster area report a scarcity of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers, particularly 
shingle sawyers and packers, boommen and 
doggers. The supply of unskilled sawmill 
labour is ample. 


Coal Mining—Workers continue to leave 
this industry for other employment, and the 
problem of replacement grows more serious. 
The conditions of work appear to discourage 
applicants. Orders for labour are heavy but 
no workers are available. 


Hardrock Mining—The labour dispute in 
producer gold mines affects approximately 
2,500 workers. Developmental operations are 
continuing, however, but would be affected by 
the strike as soon as they reached the produc- 
tion stage. The base metal industry is also 
involved in the current dispute and no settle- 
ment is imminent. 

Manufacturing —Strike conditions are cur- 
tailing production in iron and steel plants. 
The moulders’ strike, now two months’ old, is 
indirectly affecting operations in sawmills and 
other industries dependent on machine shops 
for repair parts and replacements. Shipyard 
activity is at a standstill pending negotiation 
of a new agreement in the steel yards; wages 
and hours have been agreed upon, but the 
overtime clause is still under discussion. 
Material shortages, particularly steel and 
castings, are still acute. 

The late run of salmon has retarded fish 
cannery operations. Labour unrest is pre- 
valent in Prince Rupert fish processing plants, 
and a strike may result shortly. Fertilizer, 
feed, packing and other manufacturing plants 
are busy. 

Construction—The demand for skilled con- 
struction workers rises as lumber supplies 
increase. All available finishing carpenters are 
employed. 

The road construction program has been 
hampered by shortages of skilled shovelmen, 
grader operators, and “cat” operators. Con- 
tractors, especially those working in mountain- 
ous country, will hire only highly-experienced 
men. Orders for labourers are readily filled. 
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Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded Employment 


F the 1,735,485 employees reported at June 

1 by the establishments furnishing data 

in the eight leading industries, 1,847,788 were 
men and 387,647 were women, there being 777 


of the former sex and 228 of the latter in each 


1,000 workers in recorded employment. The 
number of men showed an increase of 7,808, 


or 0-6 per cent as compared with May 1, 
but there was a reduction of 1,840 women, a 
loss of 0-5 per cent; ‘the ratios then indicated 
were 775 men and 225 women per 1,000 
employees. | 

Firms in the nine leading industries showed 
an advance of 6,169 persons in the month; 


THE SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORKERS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN THE PROVINCES, THE 
LEADING INDUSTRIAL CITIES, AND THE NINE MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 
AS AT JUNE 1, MAY 1 AND APRIL 1, 1946, WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
FOR OCIOBER 1 AND APRIL 1, 1945 











June 1, 19462 May 1, 1946 | April1, 1946 | Oct. 1, 1945 | April1, 1945 
Geographical and | | 
Industrial Unit Men Women {| Men [Women| Men |Women| Men [Women| Men [Women} Men |Women 
No. No. 1 Bk Gps Pa Berd Gn at ce RIN at SAN Get PE 24a perl ute Bae dpm 181 28) Ciel e Oh Grae. a BAC ON lo Ba 


(a) PRovINCcES ‘ 
15-3} 83-3 16-7| 83-2 16-8 








Maritime Provinces....... 116, 651 20,272) 85-2 14-8] 84-9 15-1] 84-7 

Prince Edward Island... 2,148 888] 70-8] ~ 29-2) 69-8 30-2} 69-7 30-3] 71-7 28-3) 67-6 32-4 

INovarscotiann ns) 0. ks 67,387 10,533] 86-5 13-5} 86-4 13-6] 85-9 14-1] 85-3 14-7} 84-3 15-7 

New Brunswick......... 47,116 8,851) 84-2 15-8] 83-7 16-3} 84-0 16-0} 81-3 18-7] 82-3 17-7 
QUeb eG yar rra Ns an © 408,078] 133,746] 75-3 24-7) 74-5 25-5| 74-6 25-4| 74-6 25-4| 73-0 27-0 
Oricario ee. eee nes 581,737| 192,972) 75-1 24-9| 74-8 25-2) 74-6 25-4) 71-8 28-2) 70-2 29-8 

Prairie Provinees....... 178,747 47,749| 78-4 21-6] 77-8 22-2) 77-8 22-2} 76-0 24-0| 74-7 25:3 

Manitopancn use aes 165287 23,739] 76-3 23-7| 75-5 24-5] 75-7 24-3} 73-5 26-5) 71-9 28-1 

Saskatchewan.......... 35,515 9,313] 79-2 20-8} 78-5 21-5} 77-9 22-1| 77-1 22-9) 75-5 24-5 

PAN IDO EAN: ah Wc) -imiarece. ut 61,995 14,697) 80-8 19-2) 80-4 19-6] 80-3 19-7) 78-7 21-3) 77-9 22-1 
British Columbia......... 105, 962 29,152) 78-4 21-6} 81-3 18-7; 81-0 19-0] 78-7 21-3) 79-4 20-6 

Canada.......... 1,386,175| 423,891) 76-6 23-4| 76-4 23°6| 76-3 23°7| 74-7 25-3| 73-3 26:7 

(b) Crtms 
Mion tress yo asc.) ne ad il 192,752 86,747| 69-0 31-0} 68-2 31-8] 67-7 32°3| 67-4 32-6] 66-4 33-6 
uence. serie vasokicke 17,926 7,428! 70-7 29-3} 70-6 29-4) 70-5 29-5| 72-3 27-7) 69-9 80-1 
Boronto'ty 2 wee Menge. 165,181 86,792] 65-6 34-4) 65-4 34-6} 65-4 34-6] 62-7 37-3] 60-4 39-6 
Ottawa A AME AUR AR ODEN 16, 827 9,514) 63-9 36-1] 63-5 36-5) 63-5 36-5] 60-6 89-4] 59-4 40-6 
Hamilton ROL IMME Seer nats nc aE 42,391 16,006} 72-6 27-4) 72-9 27-1) 7222 27-8} 69-3 30-7| 67-3 32-7 
Windsor LEN REGIME Ban 2 Genel ao 31, 835 5,583} 85-1 14-9} 85-1 14-9} 84-9 15-1} 74-6 25-41 80-9 19-1 
Wanniper ie series tele 44, 983 20,609] 68-6 31-4) 67-7 382-3] 67-9 32-1] 64-8 35-2] 63-6 36-4 
MaMeCOUVeR! Ni iil! 4. 47,704 20,557) 69-9 30-1] 71-7 28-3) 71-4 28-6) 71-5 28-5) 71-7 28-3 
POSS ee oils ie Viacalee 16,003 5,904) 73-0 27-0| 75-1 24-9} 75-9 24-1] 73-0 27-0) 75-7 24-3 
Same TOMN onan men layne! 8, 866 3,617] 71-0 29-0] 73-2 26-8] 74-4 25-6] 68-0 32-0} 73-6 26-4 
Sherbrooke HAD Sot aia NN cee 5, 802 3,226] 64-3 35-7| 62-9 37-1] 62-2 37-8| 59-9 40-1) 59-6 40-4 
Pb ree I VOTS. i. as ok not 7,392 2,459] 75-0 25-0} 72-5 27-5) 72-4 27-6) 73-7 26-3] 69-9 30:1 
Kitchener-Waterloo....... 12,551 5,708} 68-7 31-3} 68-3 31-7| 68-1 31-9] 64-2 35-8} 63-1 36-9 
LOS: 6210) Nn 15,301 7,121] 68-2 31-8) 68-1 31-9] 67-2 32-8] 64-2 35-81 63-3 36:7 
Fort William-Port Arthur. 8, 665 1,587] 84-5 15-5) 84-4 15-6} 83-3 16-7| 82-3 17-7} 73-8 26-2 
WRG muta ep rua git cue et: 6, 449 8,869) 62-5 37-5) 62-5 37-5) 61-3 38-7! 58-0 42-0| 57-2 42-8 
aS ka tOOMi etait tre ua 5,066 2120) 0-5 29-5) 70-0 30-0} 69-1 30-9] 66-8 33-2| 64-1 35°9 
Galway Heli ect a ta el) 14,302 4,751| 75-1 24-9} 74-3 25-7| 73-9 26-1) 71-6 28-4) 70-8 29-2 
Edmonton ea atles Has toe Bee hae Oe 13, 256 5,880} 69-3 30-7} 68-2 31-8] 67-3 382°7| 64-5 35:5} 61-7 38-3 
WACEOLIAE Oe Dino monty Hee 8,783 3,156} 73-6 26-4] 75-2 24-8] 74-8 25-2] 74-6 25-4) 74-8 25-2 

(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manttacturing 2 noe tu 739,713 228,687} 76-4 23-6) 76-3 23-7) 75-9 24-1| 74-0 26-0} 72-8 27-2 

Durable Goodst........ 390, 668 52,986] 88-1 11-9; 88-0 12-0} 87-8 12-2) 86-2 13-8] 83-3 16-7 

Non-Durable Goods.... 329, 205 173,215] 65-5 34-5] 65-1 34-9] 64-6 35-4| 62-4 37-6| 60-3 39-7 

Electrie Light and 

Power Dt acters heres 19, 840 2,486} 88-9 11-1} 88-5 11-5} 88-2 11-8) 87-4 12-6} 86-4 13-6 
Logging Sa EnS AUR coh (cu ive meg Halla ca 57, 720 1,107; 98-1 1-9} 98-5 1-5} 98-4 1-6] 98-1 1-9} 98-3 1-7 
Mining........ Det Wet tien san hy 72,548 TOV 2 Gi ai, 2°3] 97-7 2-3) 97-7 2-3] 97-2 2-8) 97-0 3:0 
Communications be ME Ade Re 17,393 20,501} 45-9 54-1] 45-8 54-2) 45-6 54-4) 44.2 55-8] 43-2 56°8 
Transportation........... 150, 767 11,479} 92-9 7-1} 92-9 7-1] 92-5 7-5) 91-8 8-2} 91-7 8-3 
Construction and Mainten- 

BCE Gilley uiee s bielsls\a4 ehane 164, 000 3,447} 97-9 2-1) 97-7 2-3) 97-5 2-5| 97-8 2-2) 96-6 38°4 
Bervicesovinenis comenor nea: 24,944 81,070), 4403 55-7) 44-5 55-5] 44-5 55-5) 42-4 57-6] 40-7 59-3 
Trade le Dae Sea ast citia eh ia 120, 703 89,384] 57-5 42-5} 56-9 43-1] 57-1 42-9) 53-2 46-8] 51-2 48-8 
Eight leading industries.| 1,347,788} 387,647) 77-7 22-3) 97-5 22-5) 77-4 22-6) 75-8 24-2) 74-3 25-7 
Finance... ES 2 ANS AS Kelas 4 38, 387 36,244) 51-4 48-6] 51-3 48-7! 51-2 48-8) 46-7 53-3] 46-0 54-0 
Total—all industries....| 1,386,175] 423,891) 76-6 23-4) 76-4 23-6) 76-3 23°9| 74-9 25-3) 73-3 26-7 





Via This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The nondurable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries with 
the exception of electric light and power. 2The June data are subject to revision. 
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the number of men increased by 8,007, or 
0-6 per cent, but there was a decrease of 
1,838, or 0°4 per cent in the reported women 
workers. The ratio of the latter per 1,000 
persons of both sexes in recorded employment 
in this group of industries was 234, as compared 
with 236 at May 1. This proportion and that 
in the eight major industrial groups, were 
lower than those indicated in any earlier en- 
quiry into sex distribution. The ratio of women 
per 1,000 persons in recorded employment 
reached its maximum at October 1, 1944, when 
the number of women reported in the eight 
industries was 261 per 1,000, and in the nine 
major industrial divisions, 271. As goes with- 
out saying, the completion or the curtailment 
of war work is a factor of outstanding import- 
ance in the declines recently indicated in the 
numbers and the proportions of women work- 
ers, but the seasonal element and the existence 
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of strikes at June 1 also entered into the situa- 
tion to a considerable extent. The last two 
factors affect the value of comparisons of the 
latest data with those obtained in the earlier 
surveys into sex distribution, made as at 
October 1, in 1942-45, and at April 1 in 1944 
and 1945. 

There were losses at June 1 as compared 
with a month earlier in the number of men re- 
ported in manufacturing, logging and trans- 
portation, mainly as a result of the strikes; in 
mining, communications, services, trade and 
finance, the employment of such workers 
reached a higher level. In the three divisions 
first mentioned, the indicated numbers of 
women were also lower at June 1 than at May 
1, and there were declines in trade. Little 
change was shown in mining, construction and! 
finance, but employment for women was more 
active in services. 


Vacancies and Placements; 


June, 1946 


EPORTS received from the National 
Employment Service Offices of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission for the 
four weeks May 31 to June 27, 1946, showed a 
decrease of 2-3 per cent in the daily average 
of placements effected when compared with the 
preceding four-week period May 3 to May 30, 
and a loss of 38-4 per cent in comparison with 
the four weeks June 1 to June 28, 1945. Under 
the first comparison agriculture, and finance 
and insurance showed increases but all other 
industrial groups registered losses. ‘When com- 
pared with the four weeks of June, last year, 
except for an increase in agriculture all indus- 
trial groups recorded declines the most pro- 
nounced being a substantial decrease in manu- 
facturing, and moderate losses in public utilities 
operation, forestry and logging, trade and 
services. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1943, as represented 
by the ratios of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the National Employ- 
ment Service Offices throughout Canada. It 
will be seen from the graph that the trends 
of the curves of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications took downward 
courses. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 
applications was 101-5 during the four weeks 
ending June 27, 1946, in contrast with 115-0 
in the previous period, and 98-9 during the 
four weeks June 1 to June 28, 1945. The ratio 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the period under review was 46-8 compared 


with 51:9 in the preceding four weeks and 
63-3 during the corresponding period in June 
last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Employment Offices 
throughout Canada during the four weeks 
May 31 to June 27, 1946, was 6,745 in com- 
parison with 7,077 in the preceding period and 
7,908 during the four-weeks June 1 to June 28 
last year. The average number of applications 
for employment received daily during the 
period under review was 6,644 compared with 
6,152 in the previous period and 7,990 during 
the four weeks in June 1945. The average 
number of placements made daily by the offices 
during the four weeks ending June 27, 1946 
was 3,117 of which 2,867 were in regular em- 
ployment and 250 in work of one week’s dura- 
tion or less, in comparison with a daily average 
of 3,191 during the previous period. Place- 
ments during the four weeks ending June 28, 
1945 averaged 5,064 daily consisting of 4,896 
in regular employment and 168 in casual work. 

During the four weeks May 31 to June 27, 
1946, the offices referred 111,931 persons to em- 
ployment and effected a total of 71,702 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment numbered 65,952 of which 50,578 
were of males and 15,374 of females,. while 
placements in casual work totalled 5,750. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 108,937 for males and 46,207 for females 
a total of 155,144, while applications for work 
numbered 152,822 of which 115,768 were from 
males and 37,054 from females. Reports for 
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the four weeks May 3 to May 30, 1946, showed 
162,771 positions offered 141,503 applications 
for employment and 73,398 placements effected 
while in the four weeks ending June 28, 1945, 
there were reported 189,782 vacancies, 191,749 
applications and 121,535 placements in regular 
and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices each year from January 
1936 to date. 














PLACEMENTS 
Year Regular Casual Totals 
LOS Ge kee ce VAR SaEN a aaa 217, 931 113,519 331,450 
HOS Tie weet nuns Heine 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
ROSS BOM ete era At oars oe 256, 134 126,161 382, 295 
WOR KC Da a acti Lee Semen 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
ROA Retire ey crear ursear ar 320,090 155,016 475,106 
TOY Ta Ratios 3h 2 CAA TEN Re et 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
OA ais ental menl sa Rav Rciens tT 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
OAS ears Weary arian 1,890, 408 53,618 1,944,026 
TAA ayaa en aeaeay cats tea 1,693,119 46,798 1,739,917 
OAS Wa iermrmietsn ery sole 1,445, 692 47, 889 1,493,581 
1946 (26 weeks)....... 366, 218 33, 847 400,065 








Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


Positions offered through National Employ- 
ment Service Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island during the four weeks terminat- 
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ing June 27, 1946, averaged 260 daily compared 
with 275 in the previous period and 306 during 
the four weeks June 1 to June 28, 1945. Place- 
ments registered a daily average of 169, in 
comparison with 189 in the preceding period 
and 213 during the corresponding four weeks 
of last year. The decrease in placements from 
the period terminating June 28 a year ago, was 
greatest in manufacturing with declines of 
more moderate proportions in public utilities 
operation and trade. These reductions were 
partly offset by moderate increases in con- 
struction, and forestry and logging. Place- 
ments by industries included: services 1,157; 
construction 823; manufacturing 805; trade 
432; forestry and logging 345, and public 
utilities operation 148. Regular placements 
numbered 2,818 of men and 891 of women. 


New Brunswick 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick during the period under review 
called for a daily average of 192 workers, in 
contrast with 227 in the preceding four weeks 
and 246 during the period ending June 28 a 
year ago. There was a daily average of 95 
placements in comparison with 89 in the pre- 
vious period and 165 during the four weeks. 
June 1 to June 28, 1945. Manufacturing and 
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public utilities operation were largely respon- 
ponsible for the total reduction in placements 
for the corresponding period of last year, 
although trade and services showed moderate 
losses. In the remaining groups a moderate 
improvement was noted in construction. 
Placements by industrial divisions numbered: 
construction 719; services 482; manufacturing 
361; trade 287; public utilities operation 125 
and mining 102. There were 1,701 men and 
368 women placed in regular employment. 


Quebec 


There was a decrease in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in the province of Quebec during the 
four weeks terminating June 27, 1946; there 
being 1,348 in contrast with 1,673 in the pre- 
vious period and 2,170 during the correspond- 
ing four weeks of last year. Placements, like- 
wise, decreased under both comparisons, the 
daily average being 493 during the period 
under review, as compared with 538 in the 
four weeks terminating May 30, and 1,391 
during the period June 1 to June 28, 1945. 
Except for a moderate increase in agriculture, 
all industrial groups reported decreases, the 
most noteworthy being in manufacturing fol- 
lowed by fairly substantial losses in forestry 
and logging, construction, public utilities oper- 
ation, services and trade and moderate declines 
in mining and finance and insurance. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected were: manufacturing 3,884; ser- 
vices 2,283; construction 1,992; forestry and 
logging 851; trade 777; public utilities opera- 
tion 480; mining 461 and agriculture 427. 
Placements in regular employment totalled 
8,841 of men and 2,358 of women. 


Ontario 


Opportunities for employement at Employ- 
ment Offices in Ontario during the period end- 
ing June 27, 1946, numbered 3,194 daily in 
comparison with 3,121 during the four weeks 
ending May 30, and 3,482 in the period June 
1 to June 28 a year ago. The average number 
of placements effected daily was 1,407 during 
the four weeks under review, in contrast with 
1,329 in the previous period and 2,135 during 
the four weeks ending June 28 last year. A 
substantial reduction in manufacturing together 
with fairly large decreases in public utilities 
operation, services and trade accounted for 
the loss in placements from the period ending 
June 28, 1945. Moderate declines were regis- 
tered in finance and insurance, forestry and 
logging, and mining but these contractions 
were partly offset by gains in construction and 
agriculture. Industries in which employment 
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was secured for more than 500 workers 
included: manufacturing 11,834; services 6,926; 
construction 5,769; trade 2,930; public utilities 
operation 1,990; mining 946; agriculture 911, 
and forestry and logging 635. Regular place- 
ments numbered 24,1382 of men and 6,550 of 
women. 
Manitoba 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by vacancies listed at Employ- 
ment Offices in Manitoba during the four 
weeks under review, was 390 as compared with 
349 in the preceding period and 367 during the 
corresponding four weeks of 1945. There was a 
daily average of 217 placements in comparison 
with 212 in the previous period and 265 during 
the four weeks terminating June 28 a year ago. 
Reductions in placements from the period 
June 1 to June 28 last year took place in 
public utilities operation, manufacturing, con- 
struction and trade, all of which were moderate 


in volume. The changes in all other groups 
were negligible. Placements by industrial 
groups numbered: services 1,623; manufac- 


turing 1,145; trade 903; public utilities opera- 
tion 506; construction 457 and mining 162. 
There were 2,502 men and 1,316 women placed 
in regular employment. 


Saskatchewan 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during the period ending June 
27, 1946, called for an average of 218 workers 
daily in contrast with 220 in the previous four 
weeks and 193 during the period ending June 
28, 1945. Placements showed a lower average 
during the four weeks under review, being 133 
daily in comparison with 146 in the preceding 
period and 143 during the corresponding four 
weeks a year ago. Placements by industrial 
groups showed small variation from the period 
ending June 28 last year, the largest changes 
being a moderate loss in public utilities opera- 
tion and a gain in services. Placements by 
industries included: services 1,304; trade 559; 
construction 439; manufacturing 326; public 
utilities operation 216 and agriculture 149. 
Placements in regular employment totalled 
1,810 of men and 671 of women. 


Alberta 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in Alberta during the 
four weeks under review, showed a daily aver- 
age of 407 workers in comparison with 406 in 
the preceding period and 413 during the four 
weeks terminating June 28, 1945. Placements 
recorded a daily average of 243 during both the 
period under review and the previous four 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —__—________———__| end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

a a a 
Prince Edward Island...............---eeeeees: 639 262 703 535 392 10 1,629 
CGRaArlottecOwa nis ee sieve aeaie toasts tiers cleloters elerersies is 373 214 442 an OOS 215 10 1,119 
TTA ITI OPEL GE oh ass wise ele aicle silois le nie eieisls cieauia’ ios hele 266 48 261 177 nA Al We min ge Suan 510 
Nova Scotia..........-0..c eee c cece ec ecenecce store 5,352 3,192 6,535 4,781 3,017 163 13,336 
DARA Toy Faye RRA Ur Aly US IRA GL ICE orO eho as 244 227 268 GAS Te wre 67 
Bridgewater...c..cecccee ec eee eee eee eneeecees 84 78 98 105 bs W al Meese chic 325 
TD arGIVV OUTTA omens Aa tials,» BNE RIE bo alte leeve jel evonen sts fake 212 267 328 212 122 8 318 
DOMED Y Wie Wu's sais wins Hs been eies Se eisiee et ca N as 42 133 79 7 2 Vl alhiete caters 698 
Glace DAV eee ek su res eser ceeee ag sien we ge 335 5 436 357 343 Wehr ee 1,034 
TEIN hee Op an Gn beh, Abc s SA MRBR a Hen acco 1,772 1,451 1,845 1,361 710 25 2,201 
Inverness......-- BF sy Heese aS ee hcl ota ya iol ee saa taee 108 1 112 76 Or 7 Oil ahs s Ser toners 308 
ARONU VALI OU eee rile Mol ele clans en cee Sheree! ate aratene 176 220 255 137 74 2 737 
Tiverpoolsi.g. 50 cine ds cle dle ee sis asin nle's oisit cis site 318 258 86 84 38 1 243 
New Glasgow......ccccccsccrceccedesseeccesses 584 51 982 570 485 49 2,296 
New Waterford.. 78 159 146 90 BORER Sera eee 28 
North Sydney......-..scccsccseccessccscscsees 146 30 199 154 131 8 303 
TROY Won wa ya apt UT hg Ds AL CIN EA Sa AS 90 12 135 70 47 5 280 
Springhill ic) eke ey eho review ses seeemess 39 24 91 22 DAS sis ade 255 
Brey cle ialnnirs che Howie rink + Shure she chee nep rome 648 157 755 G30 552 54 1,460 
San WVEUMOS ioc eis sco eislatate oierele atiansisreie:sletetetele steele 105 3 120 111 LOST ocuterraestere 62 
Way aes ae a ee SECA Fe AURORA Me i ey 210 144 302 266 133 11 397 
youth Shelburne Sal aerate etate evar asta ne 161 96 339 156 DDS UL eee aati 896 
New BrumsSwick........... ccc cece cece eee eeeecees 4,406 3,865 5,202 3,188 2,069 124 9,908 
[SATs] eee EE EMNey ccs Me OOOOUAtCIOS c 28 20 267 26 18 1 1,372 
Campbellton i.e. cst beast ete sos deecse sm eee ane 347 208 353 227 64 48 995 
AGG mMUN ASTON: « i) cule ois odiine & Riis es otese sietetaimereiecs oh 241 574 221 200 AOS ites eee 227 
PAA STICLOM iss oreie Sioa a ies 314 rieois loinc # Sie ilelelehewste usually 295 250 358 258 5 Be EON Nha ae ers ed 254 
AREO so ene cere: DicpiatAruO bb aggncuie usa li A 295 125 173 174 168 4 187 
VEONCEOM EG Rey a oui ced Gale sisvelicietal emuMeinneea eras oalarats 1,383 1,215 1731 1,071 653 34 2,910 
INO WiCASELOU:hinsicineles Gide ewisinsine le male teenaemritereiers 78 67 211 BT teistelaks (asks 1,032 
AEH TO TMG eee Sores ci eta sis ciel eteleic rele eeee aint eters 1,243 913 1,550 963 619 35 2,261 
Be: Stephens. i .c2s:chdoenshoewhis pdhew esos wees 1 227 108 be Be eae a 210 
TISBEK RN UT Mm crea ats CRU laltuea gu urctceatar setae gs ats 237 174 104 97 61 2 160 
WO OUSTOC oie ores oie oa eete eetaccieieie eleialers eterstadantisil 178 92 126 91 SH at. owe os 300 
Quebec..... Pe ah il Cts aoe a MTN ROU Vass eats eS aka 30,886 37,999 33,966 49,445 
INCASE Ch CRAY ee a Pa Sea SNe Tis Ie ic 234 245 123 97 
VASES EOS Tec tle shite Cute phatalte i Gieia Net testa ye/raNaua eens late 119 132 100 81 
Baie St. Paul 216 164 122 67 
WBOAUDATNOIS : seks ecco aesa a etrelae eleteintee' 92 92 107 237 
Buckingham 238 44 310 278 
GEUSADSCAL cere crew ewieis sl strele ete wieatiellaleloreletatete ts 14 353 56 359 
Chandler..... RUE Spe ar Maeda 2 Sak BUC RAAD ARRON RL) as 110 128 109 622 
nicotine. eave cris ie aU hs ae edlota erates ca Utell cli 1,575 1,259 532 520 
WOATICOG ene ian eas watelene ls ecrenialerereteeieras 70 82 33 86 
CWOwanS Ville s ee eee ESE Ue OSU ST UE ON he mrarans 45 40 44 53 
TOLD Ga aisle icles es UO ee alata: SMe in ied 375 i337 74 28 
DONG Vallee tlav ie oa saree ie se era eel ovarleratacctsesiaaes 756 536 665 764 
UGSCPAT BUS. Fans ce tet n Are eleah ries vi arte More eratelel eles 75 2, 102 75 
UAT IMD INA ae i Lk oie rato ponwin che att ale elle oie ape astateks 66 109 39 83 
COLAND eee ee enioelaie Bistatere: coi Mahateie/ trai bw tauatnt ets 219 339 269 194 
AEE Lee UY tao areas gin RENN 's atears aPse hs 378 554 476 1,059 
AICO ES date Vn GA Rais, A gar ea uate ete A 374 414 409 701 
NOHOUICLE hee ears a ceicleese woah nema eante 122 46 290 541 
AEACHUCO eee aa Sc eee alee enc ce ce loeehines utes 448 276 226 145 
MeN Date hi te pay si ene coin suet ase) 5 rele Ot Nslanerateye eet ates 844 107 780 69 
ATI GUC Hoe eh reef areve eles eiais ainis\ apie ele aicse: # stain ists 468 402 174 189 
Rid Ns NURI HL ati Ae EMER Sri EMME BS SIS 8 5 363 210 359 2,044 
TU OUIBOV ALLO elie oe eae cere Be WlOe 5G Coa ae clade g 65 52 173 167 
IMO MCN cle Uinta es cio icieinia a twicce k oiy ei siover sel oreuehe ahs 169 106 135 116 
IMS tare Rie mT CERN, CUENTA i SEAS Weds 662 458 396 101 
Merantic siA Sia Nuecdeana a stele uote ilies, otal sials e ahslctossis 132 69 92 65 
Mount Laurier 104 49 110 68 
Montmagny........eeeeees 47 39 63 236 
Montmioren@yadiencs cee aici a. siiiciereceie k provers aiola cts 133 7, 97 291 
WMOntroc bcc acon, were tiaicla Rite ey colts & ove. oles wlorele eve a 11, 935 22,900 14,376 20,521 
PISSSIS VAL O Ger ae weiuelete else Ge aes Wiscahelcre eis steers sitters 46 81 53 76 
Port Alfred...... LUN NEG Na SETAE SS ely 2 ct nots ie 257 146 82 
VB ee 8 Olid Saale aa areal le gals GIA ae i 1,891 1,397 3,162 8,227 
RRICHIMIONG sR eae e let als uate bistee a lahalk lo @iate ars aia 94 175 57 
RUT OUS ILE ee eee aca ee ete ehailp Sigel Mb eg Alans ao 162 620 232 335 
Riviere GU UOUP Heese ee sbawictcccectetieccea ves 248 240 117 456 
RRODELV alee hs MV araais savas of hd didielel euatstae Ves sees 115 114 110 83 
TROUVEU eee ala clots ainteniets Gian cce ls Sieiet ele teieltio sit aie'e 636 515 496 361 
Ste. "heathie BO EME A PRC Sa Oi UE UM ural Ai 250 240 162 37 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue................eeeeeeeees 62 48 77 123 
Sten PWOrese Mirena rns as ans sien aietale ere Wate ves 450 264 364 247 
St. Georges de Beauce.............cs cee se secee 2 15 33 351 
Stab vacinthe ese cnc setae ceralele eetaielorete 367 529 206 292 
SELASGAM eee ele eee ars islane ape tetee ast atalnicleletele sues 786 595 947 230 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS MAY 31 TO 
JUNE 27, 1946—Continued 


Applicants 


Placed Unplaced 
end of 
Casual period 





Quebec—Concluded 
SU IOPOMG. (OMT Ke. |: Let MC PONE 9 bese 


PDetonaMineshe L587 aeons 
A bee! Miverd. Getta ub Mae en Ae 


Bellevillesass. oo. . é , 
EXracopridge ts te Ot ie, lee 
SEA ONags oi. Rie g. ttt dae te ul white 


EY OOUNET. hse ERO NL ae kh ees, 
Pembrokerd. ie Wem ek ddaoele apiece 
OECD Ae Mad Nog, see aii, s Wh omiaevhe.. Sbvdin te 


Ore opens: . (Aue ea diKit tak Sy aoe 


Pb EROMAR. Arteta PA a. feted ian hd aN dGP...o, 
AURIS e reece ee eee au eee te ee ee 
Sault Ste. Marie. ..))000.5...500000. BARC Gaye tered 
LS AS ea Aa RE RM sd A 
Sioux Lookout. th uta S Antal... 
mont he, Wallet. saat. | Me ee 
aR) Nae Ne oN pee Tk Lc cel 


Sua wars. MRO. REE, bo” eel 4s 
BOB ORT a estas det a ey aot TN Ny 


69566-—9 





Ca i ie ee ery 


ter ee ee ene 


oF we) ® ood ees 


see ee eeaee 


eee eer eae 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS MAY 31 TO 
JUNE 27, 1946—Concluded 


Applicants 





































Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular period 

A Nana rere pain iene Marre ee a dN ab se 

Ontario—Concluded 

Wallcertomene ne sie tenks alate sreuiaesioly ce ae b/eelemiyie ss 111 Ha) 86 25 174 
Wallaceburg. ..........seeeeee eee e cere eeeneees 128 46 240 73 136 
OV CLL ATi Ch eee even tie ate ype erenets tone ierai suetateltecehopeirese leunaene?| 801 371 747 780 1, 083 
UU eat OTDM pee scp cdc tenes Wiel la deavonnite Vee one valile tehageuayn tay» 693 411 714 650 538 
VR TESOL eon ete steele fodatwtetereneieiera' oleh tute uitegotsl 1, 823 571 9,402 1,833 5,498 
WV OOCGSTO Ce ae cla reretat aravate ce foie els adentfie elo (4 Lane ro/ fe ofiedelerets 296 281 186 170 184 
WEaRAbOR Rien lie laces atiloieit sate oie elalar a Wleconesue als 8,965 5,001 §, 862 8,223 13,378 
Pardon ge ie Sep ratteye eee sei elena Glaie tele, alvieusbeyes 301 276 414 307 1,081 
TQUDE IN iy Pies wlohe Sie seeds Beye wi sials aie hie ie ego 197 138 304 176 594 
FECL ban EU eee see ese Povecege reuutcralls aro rasters  guenererek sev atanale a 281 74 257 247 42 
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weeks, but 261 during the corresponding period agriculture 289. Regular placements numbered 
a year ago. Significant changes in placements 3,546 of men and 1,121 of women. 

when compared with the four weeks June 1 to i : 

June 28 last year, consisted of losses in public British Columbia 
utilities operation, trade and manufacturing During the period ending June 27, 1946, the 
and gains in construction and services. Indus- daily average of positions offered through 
trial divisions in which the majority of place- Employment Offices in the province of British 
-ments were effected were: services 1,747; con- Columbia was 742, in contrast with 806 in the 
struction 1,032; manufacturing 861; trade 766; previous four weeks and 1,075 during the cor- 
umining 388; public utilities operation 340 and responding period a year ago. Placements * 
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decreased under both comparisons, the daily 
average being 361 as compared with 446 in the 
preceding four weeks and 712 during the period 
ending June 28 last year. The loss in place- 
ments from the four weeks ending June 28, 
1945, was mainly due to a fairly substantial 
reduction in manufacturing supplemented by 
decreases somewhat smaller in volume in 
forestry and logging, public utilities operation, 
trade and services. In addition, a moderate 
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decline was shown in construction but was 
entirely offset by gains in agriculture and 
mining. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: services 2,596; manufacturing 1,592; 
construction 1,305; trade 1,072; public utilities 
operation 564; mining 524; agriculture 266, and 
forestry and logging 250. There were 5,228 men 
and 2,099 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


Employment Gain Shown by Quarterly Labour Force Survey 


ap ORAL employmet in Canada reached an 
estimated 4,702,000 by June 1, a gain 
of 390,000 since the end of February, accord- 
ing to the third quarterly labour force survey 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Employment in agriculture rose by 190,000, 
slightly more than one-half of the increase 
being accounted for by women working on 
farms, while in other industries it increased 
by about 200,000, although the volume of 
female employment showed a slight drop. 
Employed persons, as recorded in the 
survey, are those who worked during the 
week ending June 1 as well as those who had 
jobs but did not work at them because of 
illness, bad weather, vacation, labour disputes, 
or temporary lay-offs of less than 30 days. 
The number of unemployed, consisting of 
those who were looking for work and did no 
work in the week ending June 1, totalled 





MTG LA OUTS LOR GOT sie uiayd cause sista oats, nie A's eee che 
Employed 
AUROR RC wie Cts thee ce vel niena sled wees 
witha! joo bubmot at work. ..,...0%%...¢3. 
Unemployed 
INGEv rete! LADOUP. TOPCO fad aia!) ade'ee olehs ait ate a wet ete: 


126,000, about 87,000 below the estimate for 
February 23. According to this definition, the 
number of unemployed men fell by about 
70,000 between February and June to a level 
of 108,000, and female unemployment was 
18,000, approximately 50 per cent less than 
three months earlier. This estimate of unem- 
ployment does not include those who were 
temporarily laid off or were working at casual 
part-time jobs, a substantial proportion of 
whom were registered as unplaced applicants 
at local National Employment Service Offices. 
This accounts for the fact that the number 
of unplaced applicants, which was 210,404 on 
May 30, yields a higher estimate of unem- 
ployment. 

The total labour force, consisting of the 
employed and the unemployed, showed a net 
gain of roughly 300,000 in the three months 
and reached 4,828,000 on June 1. The marked: 
increase in the female labour force in agri- 
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culture, consisting almost exclusively of unpaid 
family workers helping around the farm during 
the seasonal peak of activity, contrasts with 
a drop of about 20,000 women in the non- 
agricultural labour force, indicative of the 
continuing retirement of women from the 
labour market. On the other hand, there was 
an increase of more than 200,000 in the male 
labour force in agriculture and non-agricul- 
tural industries. The number of men in the 
labour force was estimated to be 3,732,000 on 
June 1 as against 3,511,000 on February 28. 
This increase reflects the re-entry of veterans 
into the labour market as well as an increase 
in the number of students working. 

The following table shows changes that 
occurred in the employment status of Cana- 
dians in. the three months between the end 
of February and the beginning of June as 
indicated by the survey:— 


February 23 June 1 Net Change 
4,525,000 4,828,000 + 303,000 
4,312,000 4,702,000 + 390,000 
4,207,000 4,581,000 + 374,000 

105,000 121,000 + 16,000 
213,000 126,000 — 87,000 
4,013,000 3,890,000 — 123,000 


These estimates are based on a scientific 
cross-section survey of the Canadian popula- 
tion, covering about 25,000 households in 
nearly 100 different areas scattered over 
Canada. The purpose of these surveys is to 
provide quarterly breakdowns of the civilian 
non-institutional population 14 years of age 
and over by labour market status. People 
are classified not by what they normally do 
but on the basis of their activities during the 
survey week. 

Employed persons, as shown in the table, 
consist principally of those who worked one 
hour or more in the survey week for pay or 
profit or who did unpaid family work on a 
farm or in a business. Also counted as 
employed are those who had jobs but did not 
work at them during the survey week because 
of temporary illness, vacation, bad) weather, 
labour disputes, or temporary lay-off lasting 
less than 30 days. The number in this 
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catagory was estimated at 121,000 on June 1, 
an increase of about 16,000 since three months 
earlier, mainly because of an increase in the 
number of persons on strike. It was estimated 
that 60,000 persons had jobs but did not work 
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at them during’ the survey week because of 
temporary illness, while nearly 20,000 others 
were temporarily laid off but were expecting 
to return to work within 30 days of the time 
of being laid off. 


Quarterly Report of the National Employment Service Offices, 
March 29 to June 27, 1946 


Employment conditions, as indicated by 
the work of the National Employment. 


Service Offices of Canada during the quarter 


March 29 to June 27, 1946, showed losses in 
both vacancies and placements, 
reductions of 23-5 per cent in vacancies offered 
and 43-5 per cent in placements effected when 


there being 


compared with those reported during the 
corresponding quarter of 1945. Construction 
and agriculture showed increases in both 
instances but all other industrial divisions 
recorded losses, the greatest reduction in 
vacancies being in manufacturing, public utili- 
ties operation, trade and services. The heaviest 


TABLE I—VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF NATIONAL 
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losses in placements were in manufacturing, 
public utilities operation, services, forestry and 
logging and trade. All provinces except Sas- 
katchewan and Prince Edward Island reported 
fewer vacancies and all recorded reductions in 
placements, the greatest declines in both 
vacancies and placements being in Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. 

The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements of the National Employment, 
Offices by industrial groups in the various 
provinces during the period March 29 to June 
27, 1946. 

From the chart appearing elsewhere in this 
issue, which accompanies the article on the 
work of the National Employment Service 
Offices during June, 1946, it will be seen that 
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the curves of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications showed upward courses 
in April and May but downward trends in 
June. During the thirteen-week period there 
was a ratio 110-3 vacancies and 49-3 place- 
ments for each 100 applications for employ- 
ment as compared with 113-2 vacancies and 
68:5 placements during the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
6,864, of applicants registered 6,218, and of 
placements effected 3,069 in contrast with a 
daily average of 8,742 vacancies, 7,721 appli- 
cations and 5,290 placements during the same 
quarter of 19465. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES, MARCH 29, TO JUNE 27, 1946 
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During the three months April to June, 1946, 
the offices reported that they had referred 
358,701 persons to positions and had effected 
a total of 227,108 placements, of which 208,647 
were in regular employment and 18,461 in 
casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment 163,052 were of males and 45,595 
of females. A comparison with the correspond- 
ing period in 1945 shows that 402,011 place- 
ments were then made, of which 389,013 were 
in regular employment and 12,998 in casual 


Annual Review of Employment 


With the termination of hostilities in the 
European and the Pacific theatres of war in 
1945, there was further and more marked 
recession from the high point of industrial 
activity which had been reached when war- 
time production was at its peak, according 
to the Annual Review of Employment and 
Payrolls of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Employment generally in the Dominion during 
the year nevertheless continued at an ex- 
tremely high level in relation to pre-war 
standards. The annual index was just over 
four per cent below that of 1944, and not 
quite five per cent lower than the all-time 
high of 1943; in the significant comparison 
with 1939, however, there was an increase of 
53-7 per cent. The 1945 index was also some 
47 per cent higher than in 1929, when in- 
dustrial employment in Canada had reached 
its preswar maximum. 

The tendency from month to month was 
downward during most of the year under 
review, the only interruptions to the generally 
unfavourable movement having been at July 
1 and again at November 1 and December 1. 
As would be expected, the most extensive 
declines, (apart from those at the opening 
of the year), were recorded after V-J Day, at 
September 1 and October 1. From January 
1 to the first of December, there was a falling- 
off of four per cent; the experience of the 
years prior to the war show that, ordinarily, 
there is considerable expansion in industrial 
activity between those two dates, the normal 
gain in this comparison approximating six 
per cent. During the period of the war, the 
seasonal upswing in employment received 
impetus from the demands created by war- 
time needs and conditions, with the result 
that the buoyant movement from the begin- 
ning to the end of the year was greatly 
intensified, the increase from January 1. to 
December 1 in the period, 1940-1944, averag- 
ing over twelve per cent. Thus the general 
trend during the 12 months under review 
varied from the pre-war normal, and even 
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work. Applications for employment during 
the period under review were received from 
349,432 males and 110,684 females, a total of 
460,116 in contrast with the registration of 
586,794 applicants during the same period: last 
year. Employers notified the offices during 
the quarter April to June, 1946, of 507,915 
vacancies of which 360,652 were for males and 
147,263 for females, as compared with 664,412 
opportunities for work offered during the 
second quarter of 1945. 


and Payrolls in Canada, 1945 


more so from that which was established as 
typical during the war. 

The effect of the war had been particularly 
great in the manufacturing industries, many 
of the non-manufacturing classes having had 
low priority in respect of labour procure- 
ment when the market was tight. Conse- 
quently, most of the curtailment indicated 
in 1945 as compared with immediately pre- 
ceding years took place in factory employ- 
ment, while non-manufacturing industries 
taken as a unit showed considerable improve- 
ment; except in mining, there were advances 
in each of the divisions in this broad group, 
im which the number in recorded employment 
rose as compared with 1944 by 4-7 per cent. 
The decline in manufacturing amounted to 
9-3 per cent. These divergencies in move- 
ments resulted in a more normal distribution 
of workers between the manufacturing and 
the non-manufacturing divisions than has 
existed for several years. In 1945, just under 
60 per cent of all those on the payrolls of 
the co-operating firms were engaged in 
factory employment; in 1944, the proportion 
was 63°5 per cent and that in 1943, 63-9 per 
cent. In 1939, however, the ratio in manu- 
facturing had) been not quite 52 per cent. 
The 1945 distribution, therefore, was still 
abnormal. 

With the gradual release of workers from the 
Armed Forces and from war industries, the 
sex distribution of the persons in recorded em- 
ployment during the year under review showed 
some variation from that indicated in more 
recent surveys. At October 1, 1945, 253 per 
1,000 workers in recorded employment in the 
nine leading industries were women, a ratio 
which was considerably less than that of 271 
per 1,000 12 months earlier. The latest pro- 
portion was the lowest since 1942, when the 
number of women per 1,000 employees at 
October 1 had been 235. Between October 1, 
1944 and October 1, 1945, there were declines 


of 5:3 per cent in recorded employment for 


men, and 13-5 per cent for women; it is never- 
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theless important to note that more than 51 
per cent of the total workers released by the 
cooperating firms in the 12 months were men. 

During the pertod of industrial and military 
demobilization and reconversion, a consider- 
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able amount of unemployment developed. 
Thus the number of unplaced applicants for 
work registered at the local offices of the 
‘National Employment Service rose from 


80,279 in January, to 185,274 in December, 


TABLE I.—SUMMARY OF THE STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS REPORTED MONTHLY 
BY THE CO-OPERATING ESTABLISHMENTS DURING 1944 AND 1945 

















1944 1945 
Annual Averages Annual Averages 
Index Index 
Annual Averages of Numbers of Annual Averages of Numbers of 
Average . Average 
Geographical and Weekly | Em- Weekly | Em- 
Industrial Unit Earn- | ploy- Pay- Earn- | ploy- Pay- 
ings ment rolls ings ment rolls 
Em- Weekly (June1,| (June1,j Em- Weekly (June 1,|(June 1, 
ployees | Payrolls 1941= | 1941= | ployees | Payrolls 1941= | 1941= 
100) 100) 100) 100) 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces.......... 139,207| 4,221,515} 30-33 120-1 167-1 137,376) 4,177,921; 30-42] 117-5} 163-7 
Prince Edward Island...... 2, 686 70,061} 26:06} 124-0} 152-4 2,585 67,933) 26-30) 117-1 145-6 
INGVe OCOUA odes ok eo 82,675] 2,636, 254 31-88 118-7 168°6 80,582) 2,543,875 31-56 114-6 160-7 
New Brunswick............ 53, 846] 1,515, 200 28-16 122-6 165-3 54,209] 1,566,113 28-91 122-7 169-8 
Quicbecwee age. ate dteuecee 581,401/17, 566,413} 30-22 124-9 157-6]  546,163/16,779,893] 30-73} 116-4] 149-6 
Ontarigls e FE. wie. 755, 792|24, 773, 469 32-78 114-3 138-2 738, 348} 23, 989, 229 32-49 110-6 132-6 
Prairienerovinees- 44. seek. oe 201,152) 6,355, 928 31-59 114-6 138-0 201,594] 6,512,107 32-30 113-6 139-7 
Manitoba Wdarcs state: 93,318] 2,898,962} 31-06) 113-8) 138-3 93,007} 2,979,782) 32-04) 118-0] 136-5 
Saskatchewanulstoscs sce. s. 88,988} 1,181,208} 30-29 108-6 130-9 40,104) 1,244,260} 31-02 109-4 134-5 
UMM L TLE Ane Ae oe 19 Sone SRSeeae cn ae te 68, 846] 2,275, 758 33-05 119-3 148-9 68, 483] 2,288, 115 33-41 117-0 147-5 
British Columbia..........:. 173,299} 5,999, 722 34-63 137-7 169-2 164,270] 5,719, 804 34-82 129-8 159-8 
Canada............| 1,850,851/58,917,047| 381-84! 119-8) 148-2) 1,787,751/57,178,954) 31-99) 114-7 142-6 
(b) Cities 
VOM Gren A it Ae. orcs cece ced eis 289,550) 9,158,612 31-64 133-1 165-1 267,588] 8, 548,185 31-95 122-3 153-3 
Oueheci Cit Vernet Go oe ee 38, 752) 1,137,795 29-37 163-7 232-0 31, 803 913, 423 28-70 132-6 182-5 
AMGnOntOatsetece cfote oroeee ea 255, 483] 8, 306, 722 32-51 128-9 156-0 242,790) 7,866, 232 82-41 120-2 145-0 
OCA Was ei eos jaa 22,021 610, 195 27-70 110-7 132-8 21,544 609, 592 28-30 107-9 132-2 
IEFAIMALGOner ameiaa aioe sists tas 59,289] 1,962, 229 33-10 111-7 134-4 58,072} 1,906, 245 32-82 108-9 129-8 
WVITNCASOE S Reon melee horns eeman : 39,714) 1,694, 969 42-68 126-6 142-0 33,318} 1,350,745 40-37 105-4 113-1 
Winnipeg: sd ae es ae ae aa 61,166) 1,757,093} 28-73 118-8} 134-6 60,408) 1,744,634] 29-38! 116-7] 135-2 
Wancouyels sae cet ga os seek 86,998) 2,914,753] 33-52} 171-0} 218-2 80,177} 2,694,522} 33-60} 156-3} 198-5 
TDI AK Roe e nr etans are ta horae Ls aif Aor | hae are A Me wick nyo tl teen ens a Lata ors ame abe Ihnleiete atanate 25,183} 750,772} 30-42) 146-0) 193-4 
RS ER TNTED Olan een ewan enc ee aryl at Pec THM urea mene al cat aaeh dia Se stvesillisia aac euc ue 13, 689 401,217 29-29 130-4 179-4 
DME DLOOIKC te terg eters oeebeca elise as A teeter eee rele [ME ae atta’ sl the cp mee ae Om teeters 9,155} 239,639} 26-17} 104-7) 130-5 
BE PINT OO MER EVOES Senet Pe eee IE  Ul le ir ctray SN ome [oth ese coe Neg ire ali ok get alesis oon cy7m, eae kate Lee 9,986 291,778 29-22 125-1 143-4 
HTC CHEN Gia WATETIO OMe ber yailc ratte LRA LOW Micccl erate ian Naat ry eseeear nie || lates ee 16, 764 499, 328 29-78 112-1 146-8 
BOUL ORM Le see Aironet re cic ne [eine eee PPA Ieee eke Uiteartte elie casas ieee Rtas 21,032 625, 603 29-74 118-2 139-3 
OL LAWAM AI sRORbUATG Munn sealers te fae ieee | eee emai [crept onc aaeeal el balers ee 13, 536 481, 536 35-53 96-3 127-9 
TEAfer ashe ey gta, Sa eCPM: Yel lceeMM Oy eet ceed ECR a eee [ets eee (Oc eee ee | a ao 10,255 284, 833 28-05 122.2 137-1 
SASKAT OOM: anemia Cire cee eiees oe tee ite heme Meee bike, aioe [aera cee Sueorilmiratehg alae 6, 276 168, 021 26-76 126-5 153-6 
Galoainyeens nce mentite. cite erste icrcre aaa en ane ur nenea eed stares cic Sta Apart: IR gates tt eae 17,853] 557,816] 31-57) 113-4] 137-9 
VE e he oer cio aie aay ky pede ste etc SRA wal hes vee hatte al LA a isreyee ea aR UR es Mb (ER Us US fg AAR rs Pa 17, 146 502, 720 29-31 126-3 152-3 
VEL PO TAG oe ester terol ate CaO cits cieleton rans witesage Elie AT EMC LRe Leek lol Rave DAR acta ted © [isle tae vats 14,194; 464,348] 32-70} 168-7} 220-6 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manutachiring as.1meee sak: 1,175, 415/38,389,906} 32-66} 133-6] 167-8! 1,068, 621/34,888,109} 32-65} 121-2} 152-1 
Durable Goods!.../.22..... 644, 747/23, 080, 788 35-82 151-3 193-3 540, 620}19, 299, 198 35°68 126-7 161-5 
Non-Durable Goods....... 512, 624114, 637, 484 28°55 117-9} .141-9 508, 643)14, 869, 999 29-24 116-5 143-5 
Electric Light and Power. . 18, 044 671, 634 37-23 94-6 109-2 19, 358 718,912 37-15 101-4 116-6 
orging. in sae elm ce nats 64,579] 1,702, 502 26-54 136-3 182-4 74,440] 1,994, 576 26-89 156-2 210-5 
Mining 2/00, Seek oe ae eee 72,427| 2,755, 156 38-05 87-2 105-3 69,173) 2,670,924 38-60 82-9 101-6 
Communications............. 29,072 895, 734 30-81 111-8 127-1 31,527 992, 680 31-48 121-0 140-8 
Transporvatiom. mes ads at ee 154,304] 5,724, 559 37-07 122-3 142-0 160, 885) 6,244,615} 38-82 126-0 152-4 
Construction and Maintenance 132,596] 3,935,209 29-74 75-1 97-7 139, 756] 4,209,737} 30-08 78-5 103-7 
Seryicese es easy Pane. 3 46, 216 896, 978 19-41 118-3 140-9 51,054} 1,014, 544 19-87 120-4 149-1 
Ae e ly, eee OA a Ne i pee eenante 176, 242} 4,617,003 26-21 104-7 117-3 192,295) 5,163, 769 26°85 111-1 127-3 
Total—Kight Leading 
Industries................ 1,850,851|58,917,047| 31-84| 119-8} 148-2) 1,787,751|57,178,954) 31-99} 114-7) 142-6 
Binance: .aenvoee care ents tae 65,329] 2,116,334) 32-35} 108-9) 122-4 67,549} 2,264,338] 33-51] 112-4) 1380-7 
Total—Nine Leading 
Industries................ 1,916,180/61,033,381) 31-85) 119-3) 147-1] 1,855,300] 9,443,292; 32-04 114-6) 142-1 





1 This division includes the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical instruments 
and clay, glass and stone products, The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, with the exception 


of electric light and power. 
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1945; the number of unfilled vacancies de- 
clined from 126,511 in the former to 79,541 
in the latter month. Claimants for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits increased in number 
from 90,897 in 1944 to 296,391 in 1945. The 
proportion of unemployed members reported 
quarterly by trade unions rose from 0-6 per 
cent of the indicated membership at the end 
of December, 1944, to three per cent 12 
months later. 
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The general trends of industrial employ- 
ment in Canada as reported by leading em- 
ployers during a lengthy period are depicted 
in the accompanying chart. This shows clearly 
the literally enormous expansion in industrial 
activity which took place in the Dominion in 
the period immediately after the fall of 
France in 1940, until the peak was reached 
in the latter part of 1948. In succeeding 
months, a greater degree of stability was indi- 


TABLE 2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS (1926=100) 


Nore.—The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated province or area, to the total number 
of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at Dee. 1, 1945. 
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TABLE 3._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (1926=100) 


Nore.—The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms reporting at December 1, 1945. 
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cated but at a rather lower level; the curve 
at the end of 1944 was at the same: point as 
at the opening of the year. In 1945, the 
general movement was almost uninterruptedly 
downward. Despite the very definite recession 
in the year under review, the volume of em- 
ployment continued decidedly above that 
recorded at any time prior to 1943. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
an aggregate of 184,300 returns on employment 
and payrolls in the following major industrial 
divisions; manufacturing, logging, mining, 
transportation, communications, construction, 
services and trade; this figure represented a 
monthly average of 15,358 reports. The work- 
ing forces of the establishments participating 
in the current surveys averaged 1,787,751, 
varying from 1,834,450 at January 1 to 
1,724,549 at the beginning of October. In the 
preceding year, the 14,641 employers furnish- 
ing statistics had indicated a monthly average 
of 1,850,851, ranging from a minimum of 
1,796,340 at the first of May, to a maximum 
of 1,887,752 at December 1. The latest annual 
index, at 175-1, was 4-3 per cent lower than 
that of 183-0 in 1944. 


Payrolls 


The curtailment in employment indicated 
in 1945 as compared with a year earlier was 
accompanied by a relatively smaller reduction 
in the sums currently distributed in salaries 
and wages. In the eight leading industries, the 
disbursements in one week im each month 
averaged $57,178,954, representing an annual 
payroll of some $2,973,306,000 distributed 
among those on the staffs of firms ordinarily 
employing 15 persons and over. The falling- 
off from 1944 in the aggregate salaries and 
wages amounted to 3-8 per cent; as previously 
stated, the decrease in employment in the 
same comparison was 4-3 per cent. In spite 
of the decline in the reported payrolls in the 
year under review, the average earnings per 
employee were slightly higher, standing at 
$31.99, the per capita figure in 1945 exceeded 
by 0-5 per cent that of $31.84 in 1944, pre- 
viously the maximum in the comparatively 
brief record. The means in 1943 and 1942 were 
$20.78 and $28.56, respectively. Since the 
institution of the statistics of current payrolls 
at June 1, 1941, there was in 1945 an average 
increase of 14-7 per cent in the number in 
recorded employment in the eight leading 
industries, of 42-6 per cent in the weekly 
salaries and wages, and of 26-7 per cent per 
capita earnings. 

In addition to the statistics just given for 
the eight major industrial groups (enumerated 
in an earlier paragraph), information was fur- 
nished by 906 financial institutions and 
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branches, im which the employees averaged 
67,549 per month, and the weekly payrolls, 
$2,264,339. When these figures are included 
with those given above for the eight leading 
industries (for which monthly data on employ- 
ment are available from 1920), the total labour 
force of whose employment and earnings there 
is current record aggregated 1,855,300. The 
weekly payrolls in the nine industrial divisions 
in the year under review aggregated $59,443,- 
292, representing an estimated annual payroll 
of approximately $3,091,051,200 disbursed in 
salaries and wages by the co-operating estab- 
lishments. The per capita weekly figure in the 
nine industries in 1945 was $33.04, as compared 
with $31.85 in 1944, $30.79 in 1943 and $28.61 in 
1942; the latest annual index of aggregate pay- 
rolls was lower by 3-4 per cent than that of 
the preceding year, but the average earnings 
of the typical individual in recorded employ- 
ment were 0:6 per cent higher than in 1944. 


The current record of salaries and wages 
commenced with the statistics for June 1, 1941. 
Until a more satisfactory base can be estab- 
lished, the disbursements of the co-operating 
firms on or about that date are taken as 100 
per cent in calculating the index numbers of 
aggregate payrolls. In the eight major indus- 
tries, this index averaged 142-6 during 1945, 
when the annual index of employment, con- 
verted to June 1, 1941, as 100 per cent, stood 
at 114-7. The factors enumerated in earlier 
bulletins as contributing to the substantially 
greater rise in the index of aggregate payrolls 
than in that of employees in the period of 
observation may again be stated: (1) the con- 
centration of workers still existing in the heavy 
manufacturing industries, where rates of pay 
are above the average, and, in addition, there 
has been a considerable amount of overtime 
work, (2) the payment: of cost-of-living 
bonuses to the majority of workers, at rates 
which were increased on more than one occa- 
sion before they were absorbed in the basic 
wage-rates as from February 15, 1944, (3) the 
progressive upgrading of employees as they 
gained experience and (4) the payment of 
higher wage rates in a very large number of 
cases. The changing industrial pattern in the 
Dominion following the cessation of hostilities 
has already lessened the influence of some of 
these factors. The existence of several 
important industrial disputes in Canada dur- 
ing 1945 had a considerable effect upon the 
situation, which was also indirectly affected 
by strikes in the United States. The number 
of workers directly involved in disputes in 
Canada during the year under review was 
96,068, while the number of man-working days 
lost was 1,457,420; in 1944, 75,290 workers 
were involved in strikes and lockouts, resulting 
in a loss of 490,139 man-working days. 
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Employment 


A short summary of the situation, indus- 
trially and geographically, in the year under 
review is contained in the following para- 
graphs. 

As already stated, the curtailment in 
recorded employment during 1945 was largely 
confined to manufacturing, from which some 
106,800 men and women were released by the 
co-operating establishments, a decline of 9:3 
per cent as compared with 1944. In the non- 
manufacturing industries taken as a unit, there 
was indicated an increase of some 43,700 work- 
ers, or 4:7 per cent; within the latter cate- 
gory, only mining showed a reduction. The 
general recession involved the release of some 
63,100 persons, or 4:3 per cent of the total 
reported working force in the eight leading 
industries. 

Within the manufacturing division, the loss 
during 1945 was largely, though not entirely, 
limited to establishments producing durable 
manufactured goods, in which there was a 
decrease of 16-3 per cent. The decline in the 
non-durable manufactured goods industries, 
amounting only to 1-1 per cent. took place 
almost wholly in plants turning out ammuni- 
tion and chemical products for wartime use. 
Excluding the chemicals division, there was 
an increase of 2-1 per cent over 1944 in the 
employment afforded in the light manufac- 
tured goods industries, takem as a unit. A 
comparison made with the data for '1989 
reveals an advance of 183-7 in 1945 in the 
heavy manufactured goods industries, together 
with that of 49-1 per cent in the non-durable 
manufactured goods industries, there being a 
general rise of 84 per cent in this comparison 
in these two major classes. 


Although the improvement in the various 
non-manufacturing industries im the year 
under review was important, it was not 
particularly pronounced. Employment in 
logging, transportation, services and trade 
reached new all-time high levels. In com- 
munications, activity was greater than in any 
earlier year since 1930. The construction and 
maintenance group was generally brisker than 
in 1944 but was quieter than in 1948 and 
earlier years since 1940. Shortages of material 
and of skilled labour had a serious effect upon 
the situation in these industries, in which the 
situation at the end of the 12 months under 
review was nevertheless better than at the 
same date in any earlier year since 1928 with 
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the exception of Dec. 1 in 1941 and 1942. It 
will be recalled that in those years a large 
amount of construction work was being done 
on defence projects and war plants. In mining, 
the trend continued downward, there being a 
falling-off of 4-9 per cent in 1945 as compared 
with 1944; the latest annual index was the 
lowest since that of 1936. 

Geographically, the declines in industrial 
activity in the year under review were widely 
distributed, lowered employment as compared 
with 1944 being indicated in all provinces 
except New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. The 
largest percentage losses were in Quebec and 
British Columbia. In all areas, the recession 
took place mainly in the manufacturing indus- 
tries; mining also showed general reductions. 

The curtailment in employment in the eight 
cities having populations of 100,000 and over 
was relatively greater during 1945 than that 
indicated in the remaining parts of the 
Dominion. Thus in ‘Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver, taken as a unit, there was 
a reduction of 7-7 per cent from 1944 in the 
numbers in recorded employment, a ratio 
which considerably exceeded that of 1-5 per 
cent in the smaller centres and the rural areas 
in Canada in the same comparison. During 
1944, the decline from 1043 in the leading 
cities had been somewhat less than that in the 
Dominion as a whole. As would be expected, 
employment in the above-named cities taken 
as a unit had shown more pronounced expan- 
sion during the war than was the case in other 
parts of the country; the 1045 index for the 
cities was 67°8 per cent above the 1939 level, 
while the increase in this comparison in the 
smaller centres and the rural areas amounted 
to 43-7 per cent. 

The monthly returns received from firms in 
the eight leading industries during 1945 
exceeded those furnished in 1944 by 717, or 
4-9 per cent; this increase brought about a 
somewhat higher coverage of industry 
although the gain in this respect, expressed as 
a percentage would be much smaller than 
that in the number of firms. Adjustment for 
changes in the coverage is made in the index 
numbers of employment, and it must again be 
emphasized that comparisons from year to 
year should be made through the indexes; 
these are not only adjusted for the inclusion 
of firms newly adidded to the mailing list, but 
also for declines in employment resulting from 
the closing of business or branches. 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of the Quarter 
Ending June 30, 1946 


FH OR each of the last two quarters, a 

decline was recorded in the percentage 
of trade union unemployment. Returns from 
2,326 local unions in Canada with a combined 
membership of 408,002 indicated an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 1:3 at the end of the 
second quarter of 1946. At the end of March, 
2,463 locals with a total of 414,487 members 
reported 1-9 per cent unemployed, while in 
June, 1945, for 2,238 locals representing 414,150 
members, the percentage of unemployed 
was 0:5. 

In the following report unemployment refers 
only to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons who are without work because 
of illness, a strike or a lockout, or who are 
engaged in work outside their own trades 
are not considered as unemployed. As returns 
from unions reporting vary from quarter to 
quarter with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that the figures refer only to organiza- 
tions reporting. 

The decrease in the percentage of trade 
union unemployment at the end of June was 
due mainly to improvement in employment 
opportunities in manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, building and construction, services, and 
wholesale and retail trade. Improvement was 
also noted in fishing, and lumbering and 
logging. An increase in the unemployment 
percentage was reported by trade unions in 
mining and communications. 

The percentages of trade union unemploy- 
ment, at certain dates, in each province are 
shown in Table I. All the provinces with the 
exception of New Brunswick, for which the 
percentage of unemployment rose from 1-8 
to 3-7, showed an improvement at the end 
of June as compared with the previous quarter. 
The decrease was from 4:0 to 3:6 per cent 
in Nova Scotia; 1-4 to 1-0 in Quebec; 1-7 to 
0-8 in Ontario; 1:6 to 1°5 in Manitoba; 
2-1 to 0:7 in Saskatchewan; 1:0 to 0-4 in 
Alberta; and 3-0 to 2:3 in British Columbia. 
In comparison with June, 1945, lower employ- 
ment levels were indicated in all the provinces 
with the exception of Saskatchewan. 

A separate compilation is made each quarter 
of unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province, with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. For 
the quarter under review as compared with 
the previous quarter, improvement was 
recorded in Halifax from 0-9 to 0:1 per cent, 
in Montreal from 1:1 to 0:4, Regina from 
0-9 to 0:2, and in Edmonton from 1:9 to 0-2 


per cent. The percentage rose in Saint John 
from 3-1 to 12-3, in Winnipeg from 1-1 to 1°5, 
and in Vancouver from 2-9 to 3-0. The per- © 
centage for Toronto remained unchanged, at 
0-6. A comparison with June, 1945, indicates 
lower employment levels in all but Regina 
and Edmonton. 

‘Returns were tabulated from 853 local union 
organizations in the manufacturing industries. 
These reported a combined membership of 
185,865 of whom 2,986 or 1:6 per cent were 
recorded as unemployed. At the end of the 
previous quarter 3,597 or 1-8 per cent of 
195,351 members reported by the local 
branches were without work. In June, 1945, 
0-7 per cent of 214,832 members were un-+ 
employed. In comparison with the previous 
quarter (Table II), the employment situation 
was more favourable among union members 
engaged in the manufacture of pulp, paper 
and paper products, wood products, iron and 
its products, and mineral products. Improve- 
ment was also noted in printing and publish- 
ing and in miscellaneous manufacturing. 
Increases in trade union unemployment were 
indicated in textiles and textile products, 
rubber produets, and non-ferrous metals. A 
comparison with June of the previous year 
shows decreases in unemployment in non- 
ferrous metals, chemical and allied products 
and miscellaneous manufacturing. 

In the transportation industries, reports 
were received from 861 local unions with a 
membership of 101,105 of whom 1,470 (1-5 per 
cent) were without work on the reporting 
date. In comparison 2-0 per cent were un- 
employed at the end of the previous quarter 
and 0-3 per cent at the end of June, 1945. 

Unemployment among union members in 
shipping increased to 6-5 per cent from 4:3 in 
the previous quarter but in steam railway 


operations the percentage for the same 
period declined from 2-4 to 1:6. 
Unemployment in the mining’ group 


increased slightly from 0-7 per cent to 0°8. 
At the end of June, 1945, the percentage 
recorded was 0:4. For the quarter under 
review 69 unions in mining reported a total 
of 24,763 members of whom 201 were unem- 
ployed at the reporting date. Unemployment 
in coal mining was recorded as 0-6 per cent 
in comparison with 0-1 in the previous quarter 
and full employment at the end of June, 1945. 
Metallic miners showed no unemployment at 
the reporting date. Unions of non-metallic 
miners, other than coal miners, reported 2-8 
per cent of 3,628 members unemployed. For 
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the previous quarter this group reported an 
unemployment percentage of 4:0 and of 3°5 
per cent for June, 1945. 

The Department received reports from 202 
locals in the building and construction trades. 
These reported a combined membership of 
40,210 of whom 0-8 per cent were unemployed 
at the end of June. This was a substantial 
improvement over the 3:1 per cent unem- 
ployed at the end of March but slightly higher 
than the 0-3 per cent registered at the end of 
June, 1945. This seasonal improvement 
reflected decreases in unemployment among 
all the construction trades, notably carpenters 
and joiners, plumbers, granite and stone- 
cutters, bricklayers, masons and plasterers and 
electrical workers. 

Unemployment among trade union members 
in public and personal services decreased from 
0-7 per cent at the end of March to 0-4 per 
cent at the end of June. The percentage at 
the end of June, 1945, was 0-2. 

The communications group with an unem- 
ployment percentage of 1:4 was higher than 
at the end of March this year and at the end 
of June, 1945, when the percentages were 0°3 
und: 1:3 respectively. 

Unemployment in logging declined to 0°8 
per cent as compared with 4-2 per cent in the 
previous quarter. No unemployment was 
reported in June, 1945. Very few umions in 
the fishing industry report on unemployment 
among their members, so that the information 
cannot be considered as representative of the 
industry as a whole. 

Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members who were unem- 
ployed in each year from 1933 to 1945 inclu- 
sive. It also indicates the percentage of those 
without work for June of each year since 1932 
and for each quarter since 1943 to date. Table 
II indicates the percentage of unemployment 
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in the various groups of industrias at certain 
dates since 1982. 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 





Bs) fo 
Syed 
ee 5 FE 
an] ls ee 
pone ae. ibe Bs 8/4] ,1Sle 
aelG}Sle|Slelelaly 
Oe Fie | Sl a let OS alg 
Alo WS 1B lea) Sal el Bilis 
Ae NCCE ACS Wee 1 | es 
Average 1933..... 16-0}13-0)25-2|24-4/20-3/17-2|21-7/20-8/22-3 
Average 1934..... 8-7] 7-9}22-8|18-1117-7|13-2}17-8)20-2}18-2 
Average 1935..... 6:9} 8-6}20-9]14-3/12-6] 9-8]15-4/16-4/15-4 
Average 1936..... 6:8} 7-4]18-9]12-0/10-1) 9-6]/12-0/11-9|13-2 
Average 1937..... 5-5] 5-2/15-6] 8-3] 9-0) 9-0/12-0/10-6|10-7 
Average 1938..... 4-9/10-0}17-4/12-1]11-9) 9-1/12-3]14-0/13-1 
Average 1939..... 7:1} 9-0}16-0}11-1] 9-6} 8-9]12-3)12-0/12-2 
Average 1940..... 3-1] 3-7|11-0| 6-0] 7-3} 6-9] 9-7| 7-6) 7-8 
Average 1941..... 2:2) 2-3] 6-1] 3-4] 4-4] 3-4] 6-7] 4-5) 4-5 
Average 1942..... 1-1] 2-0} 2-9] 2-2} 2-5) 1-7] 2-9] 1-0) 2-2 
Average 1948..... -8) -9} 1-1] -6] -9} -7} -8| -4] -8 
Average 1944..... -2} -6] +7] +4) +5} +6] «-6] 5] 85 
Average 1945..... 2-0) 1-2] 1-4) 1-5] -7] -9} -6| 1-5) 1-4 
June 198 2a an 9-6/12-0/27-1/23-4/18-1/14-4/23-4|22-3|/21-9 
June 1933 0eoe" 13-813 -0)26- 2/23 -3/19-4/14-9/24-5|18-6/21-8 
June 1934..... 11-4] 7-3}22-9]15-9|17-0/12-1/24-8]17-2}18-0 
June OSD ete 12-2} 8-1]21-9/12-0]13-7) 9-4/20-1]13-2}15-4 
June LOZ OMe 6-7) 7-8)19-0]13-3] 8-4] 6-4/17-2}10-5|13-9 
June LOB Tiare aa 5-9] 4-7|/15-3] 7-6] 5-7] 7-2|16-6| 8-0|10-4 
June TOS8n cae 3-6)14-8]17-1]12-4]12-5} 9-7/17-8}14-3)13-5 
June LOS Ose ae 6-3] 8-9]15-0] 9-7/10-2] 6-6/18-2} 9-7|11-6 
June TO40 he 2-4) 3-7/12-2| 4-9] 3-9] 3-4]14-6| 7-7| 7-6 
June TOA a 2-0) 1-9] 6-2} 2-0} 4-3] 1-8]11-5] 3-8] 4-1 
June 194. 1-3] 4-7) 4-6] 1-6] 1-1] +9] 2-6] -9| 2-5 
June 1043) Mee. -3] 1-1] 1-0} -4] -6) -6] 1-1) -1] -6 
June 1944..... 1) 26} 4 QF $2) hl 212] 8 
June 1945. 8 Leh Sel SGM. 7) 2) Wee Old eS hii) ee 
June OAC ist 3-6) 3-7} 1-0] -8] 1-5} -7| -4] 2-3) 1-8 
March 1943...| -6} +8] 2-2) 1-1] 1-1] 1-0} 1-1} -4) 1-3 
June 1943...] -3} 1-1) 1-0} -4) -6} -6) 1-1) -1] -6 
September 1943...) -1] +4) -4) -3] -3] +7] <1) -2) -3 
December 1943...} 2:9] -3} +7} -5} -8} -8| -9| -5) -8 
March 1944...} -4] -9} -9} -9] -9] -7| -41 +7] -9 
June 1944,..] -1] -6] +4] -2] +2) -5) -2) +2) °3 
September 1944...] -2} +7] -4| -2! -1] -5] -1} -4) -3 
December 1944...] -O] -2} -9} -4] +8] -5} -7] -6) -6 
March 19450 et Ole Ole ds 2)) VO sO) esSi) oS uso med 
June 1945...] 1-2) +1) -6] -7] -2) 9-9] +8) <2] -5 
September 1945...} 2-0) -5) 2-4} -5) +4) -4] -3] 2-4) 1-4 
December 1945...| 4-6] 4-7] 1-8] 4-0] 1-2} 1-8} -9} 3-5) 3-0 
March 1946...} 4-0] 1-8] 1-4] 1-7) 1-6} 2-1] 1-0} 3-0] 1-9 
June 1946...} 3-6] 3-7] 1-0} -8| 1-5) +7] +4) 2-3) 1-3 
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GES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


TABLE II.—PERCENTA 


Norr.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment—When “‘:(0”’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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* Few unions of fishermen report on unemployment among their members and these percentages should not be considered as representative. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During July, 1946 


URING July, 1946, strike activity in 
Canada continued at a high level, the 
time loss again approaching a million man- 
working days. As compared with the previous 
month, the number of strikes and lockouts 
increased by six, the number of workers in- 
volved showed a decrease of 20,000, and the 


resulting time loss in man-+working days was 
lower by 17,000 days. As compared with July, 
1945, the figures as to the workers involved and 
the time loss were much greater. Preliminary 
figures show 42 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during July, 1946, involving 49,752 
workers, with a time loss of 918,285 man- 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-JULY, 1945-1946} 





Number of Strikes Number of Workers 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Com- Com- In Per 1,000 
Date mencing In mencing In Man- Available 
During Existence During Existence Working Work 
Month Month Days Days 
1946* 
eUAr sie ee aeernn ae cee ee 12t 12 2,935 2,935 20, 593 0-28 
LEY eye he a ah diaaeste Meni done gone Orne Siem 16 18 3,377 3, 532 12,406 0-17 
AS 0) ee ey aie secon ee i ag 19 28 4,137 5,976 46,068 0-63 
ATUL tee ae ee Nias cantina 17 24 4,776 6,907 47,116 0-65 
May pancreatic, one ears 28 35 46,641 47,730 564, 925 7-80 
Fine eee Waihi aem hese acute nN 25 36 30,354 70, 688 935, 188 12-92 
Jil pu ate as tee ea 28 42 27,459 49,752 918, 285 12-68 
Cumulative totals........ 145 119,679 “2,544,581 | «5-02 
1945 
TMEMAT Vee Oo ain noc ews wins anes 17t 17 5,452 5,452 31,937 0:44 
PE OTUNE Mee cen anes Ciel sabi 16 17 5,012 5,023 6,656 0-09 
NEAT OWNS, tele eI alate aitte se 22 23 4,770 4,800 8,709 0-12 
PAO DELL Coe een tata) 15 15 4,622 4,622 33, 533 0-32 
SE RGR AR ONS it lara ren et Aetna 13 15 3, 242 3,336 6, 738 0-09 
SURO Le beh. Mee ie tals ated « 12 13 2,773 2,926 5, 138 0:07 
Rls oe ee 25 27 11,738 11,975 45,497 0-62 
Cumulative totals....... 120 37,609 128,208 0-25 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

{ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes 
and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department 
is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less 
than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment and these figures are given in the annual review. The records inelude all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the prob- 
ability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of em- 
ployees or for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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working days, as compared with 36 strikes 
in June, 1946, with 70,688 workers involved 
and a time loss of 935,188 days. In July, 
1945, there were 27 strikes, involving 11,975 
workers, with a time loss of 45,497 days. 

The figures for the first sevem months of 
this year are affected by a number of strikes 
involving an unusually large number of 
workers for considerable periods. While the 
number of strikes during this period is not 
materially higher than last year, the total 
of the workers involved and the time loss 
show great increases. Preliminary figures for 
the first seven months of this year show 145 
strikes, involving 119,679 workers, with a time 
loss of 2,544,581 man-working days. For the 
same period last year there were 120 strikes, 
with 37,609 workers involved and a time loss 
of 128,208 days. 

Of the 42 strikes pecorded for July, four 
were settled in favour of the workers, three 
in favour of the employers, four were com- 
promise settlements and eight were indefinite 
in result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 23 strikes 
were recorded as unterminated, namely: 
bakery workers at Halifax, NS.; rubber 
factory workers at Bowmanville, Hamilton, 
Kitchener, New Toronto, Oakville and 
Toronto, Ont.; textile factory workers at 
Valleyfield, P.Q.; knitting faetory workers at 
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Toronto, Ont.; compositors at Winnipeg, 
Man.; compositors at Ottawa, Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, BC.; 
foundry workers at Vancouver and New 
Westminster, B.C.; brass factory workers at 


New Toronto, Ont.; motor vehicle factory 
workers at Chatham and Windsor, Ont.; 
foundry workers at Calgary, Alta.; steel 


products factory workers at Windsor, Ont.; 
chemical factory workers at Windsor, Ont.; 
metal miners in British Columbia; bakery 
workers at Winnipeg, Man.; glove factory 
workers at Waterloo, Ont.; electrical appar- 
atus factory workers at Hamilton, Ont.; 
metal factory workers at Welland, Ont.; 
electrical apparatus and wire factory workers 
at Toronto, Ont.; steel mill workers at 
Hamilton, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and Sydney, 
N\S.; storage battery factory workers at 
Kingston; steel products factory workers at 
Montreal, P.Q.; chemical factory workexs at 
Amherstburg, Ont.; and construction labourers 
at Glace Bay, NS. 


The record does not inelude minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1946(1) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality Establish-j 


ments Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
—_—____—_—_——-| in Man- Particulars(?) 
working 

Days 


——— | — J 


Strikes and Loekouts in Progress Prior to July, 1946 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Products— 
Bakery workers, 1 4 
Halifax, N.S. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Bowmanville, Hamilton, 
Kitchener, New Tor- 
onto, Oakville and 
Toronto, Ont. 


rary 
i=) 


10, 146 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Carpet factory workers, 3 65 
weavers, 
Brantford, Guelph and 
Toronto, Ont. 
Textile factory workers, 5 S7206 
Montreal and 
Valleyfield, P.Q. 


Knitting factory workers, 2 630 
Toronto, Ont 
Printing and Publishing— 


Compositors, etc., 1 88 
Winnipeg, Man. 
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250, 000 


120,000 |Commenced June 1; 


100 {Commenced February 11; for a union agree- 
ment; unterminated. 


Commenced June 23; for increased wages, 
reduced hours, overtime rates for Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays, etc.; unter- 
minated. 


715 |Commenced April 29; for increased wages, 
reduced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, etc.; terminated July 13; conciliation, 
provincial; compromise. 


for increased wages 
reduced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, etc.; unterminated (four mills at 
Montreal resumed operations July 27, 1946). 


15,000 |Commenced June 25; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; unterminated. 


1,750 |Commenced November 8, 1945; for a new 
agreement providing for increased wages 
and other conditions; unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1946 (*)—Continued 
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Number Involved |TimeLoss a‘ 
Industry, Occupation —_—__—_—_—_———| in Man- Particulars(?) 
and Locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers Days 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1946—Conc. 


MaANnvuFACTURING—Cone. 
Printing and Publishing—Conc. 


Compositors, etc., 5 160 3,000 |Commenced May 30; in sympathy with 
Ottawa, Hamilton, strike of ‘compositors at Winnipeg, Man., 
Ont., Edmonton, commencing November 8, 1945; untermin- 
Alta., and ated. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, 35 500 11,500 |Commenced May 17; for increased wages and 
Vancouver and reduced hours; unterminated. 
New Westminster, 
B.C. 
Brass factory workers, 1 (4)900 18,000 |Commenced May 18; for increased wages 


‘New Toronto, Ont. reduced hours, union shop, seniority in lay- 
offs, etc.; unterminated. 


Motor vehicle factory Z 3,440 80,000 |Commenced June 18; for increased wages, 
workers, , reduced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 
Chatham and pay, etc.; unterminated. 
Windsor, Ont. 
Foundry workers. 3 241 5,350 |Commenced June 20; for new agreements 
Calgary, Alta. providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, closed shop, check-off, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay, etc.; unterminated. 
Steel products factory ul 224 5,000 |Commenced June 27; for a new agreement 
workers, providing for increased. wages, reduced 
Windsor, Ont. hours, two weeks’ vacations with pay, etc.; 
unterminated. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, _ etc.— 
Chemical factory workers, 1 467 10,000 |Commenced June 27; for a new agreement 
Windsor, Ont. providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, union shop, check-off, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay, etc.; unterminated. 
SER VICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Beverage dispensers, 25 175 350 |Commenced June 23; for increased wages and 
Calgary and reduced hours; terminated July 3; concilia- 
Medicine Hat, Alta. tion, provincial, and further reference to 


RWLB (8); in favour of workers. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1946 


FisHinc AND TRAPPING— 
Tuna fishermen, 25 BA OW 360 |Commenced July 8; for a signed agreement 
Vancouver, B.C. providing for uniform division of proceeds 
of season’s catch; terminated July 13; 
return of workers ‘following signing of pre- 
liminary agreement pending reference to 
arbitration board after fishing season; 


indefinite. 
MINnNING— 
Coal miners, brushers, 1 (5)49 98 |Commenced July 2; for a new local contract 
New Waterford, N.S. for brushers, providing for increased rates; 
terminated July 4; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
Metal miners, 12 2,119 50,000 [Commenced July 3; for increased wages, 
British Columbia. reduced hours and other conditions; un- 
terminated. 
Coal miners, 1 220 660 |Commenced July 22; for transportation to 
Drumheller, Alta. work places by man-trip under construction; 


terminated July 25; reference to Inspector 
of Mines; in favour of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1946(4)—Continued 
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Number Involved |TimeLoss 
Industry, Occupation —————_—_——_—_—_———— in Man- Particulars(?) 
and Locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1946—Con. 


Mininc— Con. 


Coal miners, 1 700 700 |Commenced July 23; protest against transfer 

Florence, N.S. of ten miners to construction work on rail- 
way spur line; terminated July 23; return 
of workers; in favour of workers. 


Coal miners, 1 ererwé!) 70 |Commenced July 24; for payment for one 
East Coulee, Alta. hour’s overtime because of delay in arrival 
of man-trip; terminated July 24; negotia- 

tions; compromise. 


Coal miners, 1 700 700 |Commenced July 29; protest against measure- 

Florence, N.S. ment of coal seam on new long wall; term- 

inated July 29; return of workers; in favour 

of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Vegetable Products— 
Bakery workers, 11 47 550 |Commenced July 14; for new agreements 
Winnipeg, Man. providing for increased wages and changes 
in working conditions; unterminated. 
Bakery workers, 1 17 72 |Commenced July 20; for a union agreement 
Windsor, Ont. and against dismissal of two workers 


allegedly for union activity; terminated 
July 26; conciliation, provincial; in favour 
of workers. 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Fur factory workers, 25 (6)350 1,400 [Commenced July 4; for increased wages, 
Toronto, Ont. reduced hours and two weeks’ vacations 
with pay; terminated July 10; negotiations 
and reference to arbitration; indefinite. 


Glove factory workers, 1 10 165 |Commenced July 12; for a union agreement 
Waterloo, Ont. providing for preferential shop, check-off, 
etc.; unterminated. : 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Clothing factory workers,'|.......... 1,400 7,000 |Commenced July 9; for increased wages, 
Toronto, Ont. reduced hours, etc.; terminated July 13; 
return of workers pending settlement; indef- 
inite. 
Metal Products— 

Motor vehicle factory Ls Gi) 120 200 |Commenced July 2; for increased wages 
workers, piece rates; terminated July 3; return of 
Oshawa, Ont. workers pending negotiations; indefinite. 

Electrical apparatus 2 | (8)4,375 90,000 |Commenced July 5; for increased wages, 

factory workers, r reduced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 
Hamilton, Ont. pay, payment for statutory holidays, etc.; 
unterminated. 

Metal factory workers, 1 1, 280 25,000 |Commenced July 8; for increased wages and 
Welland, Ont. reduced hours; unterminated. 

Electrical apparatus and 3 1,896 35,000 |Commenced July 8; for increased wages, 

wire factory workers, reduced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 
Toronto, Ont. pay, etc., unterminated. 

Foundry workers, 1 51 ' 610 |Commenced July 11; for a new agreement 

Brampton, Ont. providing for increased wages, reduced 


hours, closed shop, ete.; terminated July 
27; conciliation, provincial, and return of 
workers pending further negotiations; 


. indefinite. 
Steel mill workers, 5 11,538 | 170,000 |Commenced July 14; for increased wages, 
Hamilton, Sault Ste. reduced hours, union security, two weeks’ 


pare Ont., Sydney vacations with pay, etc.; unterminated. 
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Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars(?) 
and Locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers Days 











Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1946—Conc. 


MANUFACTURING—Conce. 
Metal Products—Conc. 


Storage battery factory 1 (°) 41 550 jCommenced July 16; for increased wages, 

workers, é reduced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 

Kingston, Ont. pay, union shop, check-off, etc., unter- 
minated. 

Machinists, 1 (20) 264 1,400 |Commenced July 18; for a new agreement 

New Westminster, B.C. providing for increased wages and reduced 


hours; terminated July 24; conciliation, 
provincial, and reference to RWLB; com- 


promise. 

Foundry workers, 1 30 150 |Commenced July 24; for a union agreement 

Thetford Mines, P.Q. providing for increased wages; terminated 
July 30; return of workers pending reference 
to arbitration and RWLB; indefinite. 

Metal factory workers, 1 660 300 [Commenced July 25; protest against “‘wage 
Welland, Ont. policy’’ of federal government; terminated 

July 25; return of workers; in favour of 

employer. 
- Foundry workers, 1 (41)59 118 |Commenced July 25; protesting dismissal of 
New Glasgow, N.S. a union worker; terminated July 27; nego- 
tiations and reference to arbitration; 

indefinite. 

Steel products factory 1 964 5,250 |Commenced July 25; for a new agreement 

workers, providing for increased wages, reduced 
Montreal, P.Q. hours, two weeks’ vacations with pay, 
union security, etc.; unterminated. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Chemical factory 1} 12 72 |\Commenced July 6; for increased wages; 
workers, terminated July 15; negotiations and 
Medicine Hat, Alta. reference to RWLB; compromise. 
Chemical factory workers, 1 438 7,000 |Commenced July 12; for a new agreement 
Amherstburg, Ont. providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, union security, etc.; unterminated. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Canal, Harbour and Water- 
ways— 
Labourers, 1 (22) 12 10 |Commenced July 31; for increased wages; 
Glace Bay, N.S. unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 

Electric railway 1 37 85 |Commenced July 8; for a new agreement pro- 
workers, viding for increased wages and reduced 
Sudbury and Copper hours; terminated July 10; return of work- 

Cliff, Ont. ers pending further negotiations; indefinite. 


BEC ye a ee eee eee ea ee ee 


‘ ‘ 


w (1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) RWLB—Regional War Labour Board. 

(4) 250 indirectly affected; (5) 1,000 indirectly affected; (*) 75 indirectly affected; (7) 175 indirectly 
affected; (8) 828 indirectly affected; (®) 33 indirectly affected; (2°) 85 indirectly affected; (1!) 24 indirectly 
affected; (1?) 13 indirectly affected. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in various countries is given in 
the Lasour Gazette from month to month, 
bringing up to date that given in the March, 
1946, issue in the review “Strikes and Lockouts 
in Canada and Other Countries”. The latter 
includes a table summarizing the principal 
statistics as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 
in the various countries for which such figures 
are available but many countries are no longer 


reporting due to unsettled conditions following 


the war. Statistics given in the annual review 
and in this article are taken as far as possible 
from the government publications of the 
various countries cgncerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning in 
May 1946, was 198, and 23 were still in pro- 


gress from the previous month, making a total 
of 221 during the month. There were 84,100 
workers involved and a time loss of 207,000 
working-days was caused. 

Of the 198 stoppages which began during 
May, 25 arose out of demands for advances in 
wages; 65 over other wage questions; five on 
questions as to working hours; 30 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 
or persons; 63 on other questions respecting 
working arrangements; six on questions of 
trade union principle; and four were in support 
of workers involved in other disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for June, 1946, show 350 
strikes and lockouts beginning in the month, in 
which 150,000 workers were involved. The 
time loss for all strikes and lockouts in pro- 
gress during the month was 3,800,000 man-days. 
Corresponding figures for May 1946, are 360 
strikes and lockouts, involving 560,000 workers, 
with a time loss of 11,500,000 man-days. 


Prices 


——————_—— 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, July, 1946 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of living index registered a further increase 
in July touching 125-1 compared with 123-6 
a month earlier. While food price increases 
continued to dominate the over-all advance 
there was a noticeable broadening out of 
price increase’ among other groups. Due to 
higher quotations for eggs, beef, lamb, 


potatoes and’ carrots the food group moved | 


up 2-1 points to 144-2 while clothing gained 
2-1 also to 126°4 following higher prices in 
men’s wear and footwear. An increase of 2-7 
points to 125-1 in homefurnishing and ser- 
vices reflected higher prices for furniture, 
textile furnishings and chinaware, while 
advances in health maintenance and recrea- 
tion costs supported a gain of 1-6 to 113-7 in 
the miscellaneous series. ‘Two groups were 
unchanged, fuel and light at 107-2 and rents 
at 112-6. 
Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a reasonably 
complete picture of prices throughout Canada 
as used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores. As the movement 
of chain store prices agrees closely with the 
movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra work and cost 
involved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices were not warranted 
although chain store prices are used in the 
calculation of the index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quo- 
tations are shown for anthracite coal in the 
vrovinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 


bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent rents being paid, not the rent asked 
for vacant dwellings. The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by these 
reports, and the printed figures show a $4 
spread centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index 
excluding rents and services. This index is 
now being included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-living Index 


The index number of the cost of lving 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earninge between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31:3 per cent), $448; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.59; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home- 
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furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22:6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 per. cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 percent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
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Wholesale Prices, June, 1946 


There was a further advance in wholesale 
prices between May and June as indicated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics com- 
posite index which moved up 0:5 points to 
109-1. Higher prices for vegetable and 
animal products lent principal support to the 
increase. For the former series a gain of 1:0 
to 98-7 reflected higher prices for rye, pota- 
toes, currants, raisins, corn syrup, glucose and 
starch which outweighed weakness in lemons 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1943 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 


INDEX 
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etc., with their weight, was published in the 
Lasour GazerrTe for July, 1948, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
pohey are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour GaAzeTTE under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 
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products registered a gain of 1-3 points to 
114-2 due to firmer prices for steers, hogs, 
lambs, beef and lamb carcass, eggs and men’s 
shoes. Calves and butter were lower in this 
section. Increases in hardware items advanced 
the iron and steel group 0°3 to 128-4, while 
similarly higher furniture quotations moved 
wood, wood products and paper products up 
0:2 to 131-1. Three groups were lower, 
chemicals and alhted products receding 1:2 
to 94:5 following a lower price for tartaric 
acid which overbalanced strength in copper 
sulphate and alcohol. Non-metallic minerals 
weakened 0:3 to 102:7 with declines in United 
States bituminous coal, crushed stone and 
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TABLE I 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
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JANUATY S320. Sees leeaes 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
Y Mey aU 0) Eee NOTIN AE RE Ac 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
July Sees seers ce cee 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
October 2 eres ee eee 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
ear 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
JANUALY, Dee cicies ihe eenares si sitis 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
ADIL Sco cc cls ake heretics aeons 118-7 131-0 112-0 106°7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
LT As IE nL TO a 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
October, Pe Niele s seal ae 119-7 133-3 112°3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 
November 1 119-9 134-0 112-3 106-6 122-5 119-4 109-6 126-8 
December 1 120-1 134-3 112-3 107-1 122-5 119-5 109-6 127-0 
Year 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 





* Indexes prior to 1926 have been recalculated, resulting in revisions from figures previously published. Typographical 
errors in 1945 averages and in rent indexes for 1941 and 1944 have also been corrected. 
Commodities in the cost-of-living excluding rents and ger vices. 
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TABLE III—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS AUGUST, 1939—JULY 
1946, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR JULY, 1946 


oe nN 
eee ———oooaooaoaoamam—m—moaaaEeaeaeaeaaaaeaaeaoamamamaaeaouaoaoaeoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoo_——_EEEE 


| Price 
Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. } Dec. | Mar. | May | June | July | July 
1939 | 1941 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 


— ne Ym ff Pf es 





Beet, sirloinsteake). (ee, ate 0) ee Ib. | 100-0} 120-7] 158-8] 153-8] 154-5] 154-8! 154-8! 155-2] 155-6] 156-6] 157-7] 44-0 
eel pround steaks! accu Uke Looe: lb. 100-0} 125-7] 166-7] 166-7] 167-1] 167-9] 167-9] 167-9] 168-8} 170-0] 170-9] 40-5 
Beek ripimoast. ote... eee Ueber t Ib. | 100-0} 125-5] 172-2] 173-5] 173-5] 174-8] 174-3] 175-2] 176-1] 177-41 178-7] 41-1 
Beef, shoulder 602 27k S. Oe eee! lb. 100-0} 132-7) 161-0} 161-0} 161-6] 164-6] 162-3] 162-3) 162-3] 163-5] 164-1] 26-1 
Beef, atewing.) 01069" .e wae. Wee nee lb. 100-0} 136-7} 168-3) 168-3} 168-3) 168-3} 168-3] 169-0] 169-0] 169-8] 170-6] 21-5 
Meal forequarters..a.aaesttononte Ib. | 100-0} 139-3] 174-0] 174-0] 173-4] 174-6] 174-0} 173-4] 174-6] 174-6} 174-6] 29-5 
Lamb ler moastsent. cera wehs a anbewtoanies Ib. | 100-0] 109-9] 147-2} 148-6] 153-5] 159-2) 182-8] 152-8] 152-8] 156-0] 167-6] 47-6 
Porky iresh loins: ocd rele elie ta Ib. 100-0} 125-3; 141-2} 141-9} 142-7] 143-1] 143-8] 144-6} 158-1] 160-8] 161-5] 42-0 
Pork; fresh shoulder, s4;.3 0004. cose. 0 lb. 100-0) 127-0) 142-9} 142-3) 142-9] 142-9] 143-4] 144-4] 459-7} 163-3] 163-8] 32-1 
Bacon, side, med., sliced............. lb. 100-0} 132-3) 140-9} 140-9] 141-2] 141-8] 142-5] 142-5] 157-2] 160-9} 161-8} 52-6 
Ward Spune ee ce he Ae eee lb. 100-0} 151-3} 154-4) 156-1] 157-0] 158-8] 159-6] 16-05] 172-8] 176-3] 177-2} 20-2 
Shortening, Vegetable..............,. Ib | 100-0] 134-7] 186-8} 136-8] 137-5] 137-5] 187-5} 137-5) 138-9] 140-3] 140-3] 20-2 
Hegsygrade, vA yireshek at). acu doz 100-0} 156-4] 158-6} 140-1} 137-8] 171-4] 181-3] 144-1] 143-1] 144-1] 148-4] 45-1 

BU eet Ra A eae Ne A Ree Te eae! Nala qt. 100-0) 111-0} 95-4] 95-4) 95-4) 95-4] 95-4] 96-3] 96-3] 114-7] 114-7] 12-5 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 100-0} 140-5} 145-8) 146-2] 144-0] 144-3] 148-0} 149-1] 164-1] 161-3] 161-2] 44-0 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. Ib. 100-0) 174-6] 164-4! 164-9) 164-4] 164-9] 165-4] 166-3] 167-3] 168-3] 167-8] 34-9 
iBresdtivaniter (ec iin gee ee teas lb. 100-0} 106-5} 106-3} 106-3} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3 6-7 
Hlounehrstyprade.is.. ae eee ey. lb 100-0} 127-3) 127-3} 124-2) 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2) 124-2] 124-9 4-1 
Roiledvostss bullet =. see eee ee Ib. 100-0} 112-0} 114-0) 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0 5-7 
Corn}flakes,8' oz. e.363 8408 Be, pkg. | 100-0} 101-1] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0} 106-0} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0] 100-0 9-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s............... tin 100-0} 129-9) 137-7} 137-7) 136-8] 137-7| 187-7] 137-7] 137-7} 138-7] 138-7] 14-7 
Reasscanned.\2/sihic ae tin 100-0} 117-5) 122-5) 122-5) 121-7] 121-7] 121-7} 121-7] 121-7] 121-7] 121-7] 14-6 
Comipcannedita sues eoseiiiora cla tin 100-0) 128-3] 1383-6] 132-7] 1382-7} 132-7] 132-7] 132-7] 132-7] 132-7] 183-6] 15-1 
Beans, diry eit pes ee ee op ale ora, Ib. | 100-0] 129-4] 133-3] 133-3} 183-3] 133-3] 133-3] 135-3} 137-3} 137-3] 137-3 7-0 
Ontos Reet ee ee a i a Te lb. 100-0} 108-2} 112-2) 110-2] 130-6] 134-7] 126-5] 138-8} 155-1} 163-3] 165-3 8-1 
Potatoes Tey rt 28 Le ROO date ee) 15 lb.| 100-0} 89-9} 121-6] 140-5] 171-6] 169-2] 149-4] 155-5] 160-4} 184-8] 210-7] 69-1 
Prunes; medi’... ace acce ee eee Ib. 100-0) 115-8] 122-8} 121-9) 120-2] 120-2] 120-2] 134-2] 136-8] 137-7} 189-51 15-9 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................ lb. 100-0} 104-0} 104-0} 102-6} 109-9] 107-9] 108-6] 121-2] 127-8] 129-1] 127-8] 19-3 
Oranges, medium size................ doz. | 100-0] 132-5} 140-3] 146-8] 157-7] 155-6] 154-3] 147-1] 153-9] 161-1] 160-4] 47-0 
Lemons, medium size................ doz. | 100-0] 111-3} 145-5} 142-5] 143-1] 147-7] 148-6] 147-7] 145-5] 145-3] 145-5] 47-3 
Jam, strawherry, 16 07............00. jar. | 100-0) 111-3] 114-5} 115-1] 115-1] 114-5] 115-1] 116-3] 122-4] 125-4] 126-6] 20-8 
Peaches: 20:07 is, i: ie ae i das tin. | 100-0} 101-5] 105-1} 103-6] 105-1} 105-6] 106-1] 105-1| 105-6} 106-6] 106-6] 21-0 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz............. jar 100-0) 118-3] 129-6} 129-6] 128-9} 128-9} 128-9] 129-6) 131-1] 181-8] 131-8] 17-9 
Cornmsyrupn 2st ee ee ae ee tin 100-0) 138-0] 155-3] 155-3] 158-2] 158-2] 157-7] 158-2] 157-7} 139-4] 164-7] 28-2 
Sugar: cranulated 27. {09 Ss eee lb. 100-0} 132-3} 132-3] 132-3} 132-3] 132-3] 132-3) 1382-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3 8-6 
Sugartyellows jth eco bus Mehecee Ib. 100-0} 131-3] 184-9} 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9 8-5 

OCS eer te ne tie le cect lb. 100-0) 141-6} 131-1) 131-1] 131-4} 131-7] 131-7] 131-7] 132-0] 132-0} 132-5] 44-8 
Pea: black,.§ Tbh.) ye algae val, pkg. | 100-0} 145-2) 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 431-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6 38-7 


SES ES ES ANTRAL ER ADA SRS IV oe Be EE SS I 2 NCU eR OR RLS) ND. REEL TWIG TNO ES 
* Descriptions and units of sale apply to July 1946 prices. 


gravel being responsible while non-ferrous for this group strengthened 2-8 points to 


metals weakened 0-2 to 86:9 following lower 
prices for aluminum ingots. Fibres, textiles 
and textile products were unchanged at 98-2. 

Canadian farm products rose 1-3 points to 
109-5 between May and June mainly sup- 
ported by animal product prices: the index 


69566—123 


130-5 reflecting upturns in live stock and eggs 
which outweighed weakness in fowl. Field 
products gained 0-4 to 97-0 in June, with 
increases in rye, potatoes and raw leaf 
tobaeco overbalancing declines in onions and 
hay. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 


Pork 








or large, per dozen 


Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ medi 
Milk, 


per quart 


Butter, creamery, printa, 


per lb. 
Cheese, Canadian, mild, 


per lb. 
Bread, plain, white, 







per lb. 






8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 
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42.-5/34-3 


seer loves 


. |48°3/43-7/30-7 
.. |51-0/45-7/34-3 
33:0 
31-7|53-+3 





21+2/20-6 


34-0/57°3 
34-0/54-0 
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20-4 
19-8 
20-3 
199 
20-6 
.|19-9 
21-1/20-0 


es Cy 


30+4/43-3|87+1 
28-9|46-4/38-3 
29-7/44-6|38-4/31-5 
31-7]....|33-9]29-2 
33-7 
31-1 
30-9 
30-7 
30+5 








es i a 
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44-4 
43-6 
40-8 
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33°4 
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49-0 
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43 -3]40-3/41-7|25-6)23-1/30-4/46-1 
43 -8140-6|41-6/25-8)22-1/30-0)/49-1)438-9 
43 -1/39-6/40-9|24-8}20-2/30-1|....|44-4 
43 -7|40-4}42 -0|25-8/19-4/31-0/48-8]....].. 
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44-7/41-6/43 -5]26 -3|22-3/30-4/49-1/41-8 
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Sake ae mite we We ie EP 
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gs Bs o. 5 S ge B on a z zs gelte P| . | (8s Be Be Beaty 48) 

a8 | SS | oe | 28 (Pe leeleelgelec evi velselecleclecibclgciecl fe | Be 

2 | $2) ER | se ES SSPE Gas RES GS SR ER ER FES EEE SR) SE | BE 

coral aren Fo IR IY —n ( a Bd (= Me (= MPN |= A Cs ~<a 2 Ye e's 

cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. |jcts.|cts.|/cts.|cts.|/cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|cts.|ctg, |cts $ $ $ 

15-1] 15-5} 15-8} 6-6} 8-5/47-5/15-4/21-0/47-7|65-4|39-8]..../38-6/31-0| 8-6] 8-1/54.1/38-0]...... 11-90] 24-00-28-00(b)} 1 
14-9} 14-9]15-3 7-0] 8-9|58-8]16-0|19-4|51-6/54-9/45-1/22-3/38-6|31-8] 8-6] 8-4/49.9/38-0|...... 12-63] 27-50-31-50 | 2 

~ fe 14-7| 15-1) 7-2} 9-0|58-6]/16-0|19-8148-7|55-7|43-6|22-0137-8/31-9] 8-2] 8-2/59.1138-0]......]......| 16-00 20-00 13 

15-0} 15-2] 15-0} 6-9} 8-9]/59-9/17-1]20-3/54-6|57-8/44-6/20-7/38-8130-4| 8-6] 8-5!50-0137-81...... 7-08] 18-00-22-00(b)| 4 

Me) 14-8] 15-3} 6-8} 8-9/56-7|17-0/19-1/54-5|59-6/41-6/21-0/38-0|33-1] 8-7] 8-7150-3/38-0|......| 11-75} 26-50-30-50 | 5 
15-0} 15-1} 15-0} 6-9] 8-7|48-8|16-0/19-8]/48-6|55-9/43-4/20-7|39-5|30-2] 8-5] 8-3/50-0/37-9]...... 12-41] 21-00-25-00(b)} 6 
15-0] 15-0} 14-8! 7-0] 8-3)/51-6|16-5/20-6/50-5|56-0/44-0/21-2/38-7|31-1] 9-0] 8-9150.g/38-0)...... 11-91] 26-00-30-00(b)| 7 
15-1) 14-8} 14-9} 6-9) 8-2|52-5/16-2|18-6|54-0|55-7/43-6/20-4|37-0/30-3] 8-5] 8-3147-9/38-0|...... 13-03] 20-50-24-50(b)| 8 
14-7} 14-9] 15-2} 6-9] 9-4/63-4/15-7|18-3/46-2/55-0/42-81....|39-4/30-7] 8-6] 8-2/53-4139-9| 18-00|......].........0.000. 9 
13-9] 14-5] 14-9} 7-4] 7-3/66-4/14-2/17-4)/39-8]/44-0/39-5]....|35-7|28-5] 8-3! 8-1145.4138-9| 16-75]...... 15-50-19-50 {10 
13-5] 14-0} 14-3} 7-0] 7-9|62-7/15-6]19-5/43-7/41-4139-5)....|35-4/28-1] 8-0] 8-0/46-9/39-5| 16-75]...... 23-00-27 -00(b) |11 
14-4] 14-7) 14-8] 7-0} 8-1/58-4/15-8]19-6/48-9/49-3/41-4]... .|37-3/30-1] 8-1] 7-9143-9|40-0] 16-00]...... 27-50-31 -50(b)|12 
14-1] 14-7] 15-2] 7-8] 9-0|57-7/15-2]17-4|47-9/47-8/42-2|22-3137-1129-6| 8-0] 7-8142-9/40-1] 15-75|...... 16-00-20-00(b) {13 
14-0] 15-0] 15-0} 6-6] 8-4/67-3/15-0]....147-7/48-3]....].... 37-7 8-0] 7-9}41-6|40-0] 15-50]......)..........s eee 14 
14-1] 14-5} 15-0} 6-5] 7-7/60-3|15-0/20-1/47-0|47-3/43-0/21-7|39-0|30-3] 8-0] 8-0|41-5139-5| 17-50]...... 20-00-24 -00(b) |15 
14-4) 14-5] 15-3} 7-7] 8-4|/61-5/16-3]19-6/44-2/50-0/41-6|....|37-8130-3] 7-9] 7-7146-7|39-4| 16-25]......|......ccceeeeee 16 
14-4] 14-9} 16-0} 7-1] 8-0|56-2/17-1|19-2]/47-9|47-6/39-7|.... |38-4/29-0| 8-1] 7-6]47-4/39-2| 19-00]...... 14-00-18-00(b)|17 
14-4] 14-7} 14-7] 7-0] 8-4|58-2/15-6/19-4/44-4/48-7/42-1]....137-4/29-0] 8-41 8-0/46-9|24-0] 16-00]...... 20-00-24-00(b) |18 
12-9} 14-0] 14-7} 6-4] 8-0/73-3]16-3/18-2/42-7/47-5]....].... 34-6/28-7| 8-4] 8-3]44-7|39-0| 16-00]......]........0.0000. 19 
14-1] 14-3} 15-0} 6-9] 7-5/71-9/16-3]18-1/48-0/46-6/38-7|....|34-4128-4] 8-3] 8-3145-9/39-2] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 [20 

neo 14-1] 14-7} 6-4] 8-2/59-6]16-8/19-7/49-3/47-5]....]....|86-0/27-8] 8-3] 8-1]44-8/38-4| 16-00]......] 20-00-24-00 21 

arses 14-7|......] 5-9] 7-8/73-1]16-4]..../41-7/41-7]....].... |84-5/30-0] 8-5] 8-5/42-0/38-2] 16-00]......| 21-50-25-50 22 
U4 bain © ey Panic t | 6-6| 8-2/72-5/15-0]....|40-0/43-9]....].... 34-8/28-0| 8-1] 8-1/45-6|38-6] 16-50|...... 23-00-27 -00(b) {23 
14-2} 14-4] 14-5] 6-5} 8-3/62-4]15-8/19-3/47-8/48-7|40-1/20-4136-3|26-0] 8-7] 8-6/41-5/88-1| 16-80|...... 25-50-29-50 {24 
14-5] 14-2] 14-2] 6-6] 7-6|70-6]15-7|19-7/45-9/45-5]....].... 33-5126-0| 8-5] 8-3/43-9|39-4] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 [25 

ah Bs 14-5]......| 6-5] 8-0/69-0/16-6/17-9/46-1/4--2/39-7 34-0/26-1] 8-5} 8-4/44-1]38-6] 16-00]......| 22-50-26-50 [26 
13-7] 14-0} 14-5] 6-3] 7-8|72-8]16-8/18-4|49-8/46-9/40-4/19-2/34-1/26-6] 8-1) 8-1/42-7/39-2| 15-50]...... 26-50-30-50 
14-0] 14-1] 14-5} 6-8] 7-6|70-3/16-2]/19-6|51-7/45-2/40-5 36-4|28-7| 8-0] 7-9/43-8|38-9} 16-00]...... 29-50-33-50 {28 
14-3} 14-4] 14-5] 6-8] 7-7|70-6]/15-4]17-6|44-9/48-8138-3|20-6/34-6/25-9] 8-6] 8-4141-7|39-4] 16-00]...... 27-50-31-50 [29 
14-6] 14-3] 15-2] 6-7] 7-8|73-7/15-7/18-9|45-9/43-3/40-0 33-5|27-9| 8-6] 8-4/43-7|/39-2] 16-50]...... 26-50-30-50 30 

bs tae 13-0}......| 5-9] 7-5|73-5/16-7|18-3|48-4]/45-7/41-0|20-7/34-5126-6| 8-6] 8-6/44-3|39-4] 14-63]......] 25-00-29-00 {31 

ey hi 14-5]......| 6-5] 7-8/73-2/16-7]....|..49]-347|-7..]..../36-8128-6] 9-0] 8-9150-6|39-6] 17-25]......] 23-00-27-00 [32 

ape dys 18-8] 14-3} 7-2] 8-3/73-7|15-4]....|45-0/46-9]....|....|85-9/27-2] 8-5] 8-2/46-1/39-5] 16-00]......| 25-50-29-50 {33 
14-3] 14-4] 14-6] 6-9] 8-1170-7|16-3/20-1/47-6/45-5/40-8 37-4/29-3] 83-| 8-0/43-9|38-9| 16-75]...... 31-00-35-00 [34 
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TABLE IV—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS 
Ne ae ann DG Da Dn 
Beef Pork : 
———. 2 $ s 
Q - 
KS 3 ul eles 3 3 |S 
Es as| 2/23)" eae ig 
he a4 |4 |Bel ys ~m| | .%lo& FPN Dede pee ee 
a fe |o8ls Sa 8) wale | a |e ig (gs 
s4/54| 33/88 s|2s)26/23)/ 82/26/98) 2] edi gs|CSEs| 4a 
STIEL| Hal oe eiSe [Sul Ss Sloat el am IB nl Sulygel Saige 
28/3 2\28/38 5/ 8/8 8/33/5815 8/85 S/S 8/FS/2S/SEIE8 
3 4 a 
am | is IQ ea) m |e api [eu leme lt) 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cta.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. cts.| cts. 
85—Owen Sound............. 43-1/40-3/40-7|25-91/23-1]....|47-7/43-3131-6|50-4/19-9/19-4/41-0)12-0/44 3134-0] 6-0} 4-1] 5-4] 9-1 
36—Peterborough............|40°3 42..1|42-9|26-3121-6133-0151-0/44-8/31-5|54-8/20-6]19-5/42-0/12-0/43-3/34-9] 6-0 4-3) 5-5} 8-5 
$7—Port Arthur............. 45 -6|42-2|42-0/25-8|23-1/29-0/48-5/41-6/32-0|56-1/19-3/19-2)47-9113-0/44-3 34-7] 6-3] 4-1] 5-3} 8-9 
3$8—St. Catharines........... 43-7140 -5141-5/25-7122-3|30-5/49-0/44-413-06/54-8/20-8/19-5)46-3)12-5)44-2 35-3] 6-0] 4-1] 5-6] 8-9 
39—St. Thomas............. 44.114-09}41-6125- 9/23 -0130-3150- 2143-7133 -9|51-8}20-8/20-2 43-3 12-0|44-3/34-2| 6-0} 4-2) 5-9} 9-2 
40—Sarnia..........02cceeee- 44.4|41-3/42-0/27-9122-5133-3148-5/43-0/32-3/53-1|20-5)20-4/45-9]12-0/45-2/34-3) 6-0 4-0 6-2] 9-2 
4i1—Sault Ste. Marie......... 44.5|40-7141-4|26-6/22-3 42-6142 -6 52-5119-8119-4147-0)13-0/44-4134-1] 6-7) 4-0} 5-7) 8-8 
42—Stratford.). 00. .es es. 42.-8/4-06|/41-4/26-0/23-0 50-7142-7130-6151-9/20-5|20-5143-6]12-0144-3)/36-6| 5-3] 3-9] 5-9] 9-1 
43—Sudburyy ne. see es ee 43-3140 -6140-6/26-0123-7|28-3145-5/42-2/31-7/49-8/20-8]19-9|48-0]13-0/43-8/34-7) 6-7] 4-1] 6-4) 8-9 
44—Timmins.............-+- 45-4/41-71/43-9]26-6/22-1|29-8147-5]....].... 51-8/20-8|20-1147-3|14-0143-6/35-7| 6-7] 4-2] 5-5] 9-5 
45—Toronto............020--- 44-5140 -6142-0/26-3122-7130-5150-2/45-0129-3155-0/19-8]19-3146-1]138-0/44-4/38-1] 6-7] 4-2) 5-5} 8-6 
46—Welland..............4-. 49.-3139-5/40-6|25-6/22-6/29-5]... . |44-2/32-5/50-1/21-0/20-0/44-1113-0/44-5/36-0| 6-7| 4-1] 5-2] 8-9 
AJ —-Wandsor) 5b es shies 43 -9/40-3141-4/25-1/23-6 48-2144-4132-71/51-2/20-0119-6/44-3]13-0143-9|/35-9] 6-0] 4-1] 5-0] 8-8 
48—Woodstock............-- 44-3/41 -0/42-3126-7/20-0}....].... 44-0/31-3150-5|20-4/19-7)/45-1|12-0/43-8/33-2| 6-0) 3-8} 5-9) 8-8 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon...........-..-:- 43 -8/40-3/41-3/28-8]19-6]....|44-7/43-7 54-4118-8/20-9/42-3/12-0/41-8135-5| 7-1] 3-8] 5-7) 8-9 
60—Winnipeg.........-.----- A2.-7138-5136- 1124-9121 -1127-5/46-7142-7133-5154-6118-6]19-8/44-6/12-0/41-5]....] 8-0] 3-7] 5-2) 8-7 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.........-. 42-7138 -2|38-6|24-8]18-9 45-7/38-6/29-6151-1|18-4/21-4/40-2]13-0/41-1]....] 7-2] 3-8].. 8-8 
Bo PINCH ARDOT Bee yeas uske ee Bee Ree tell ets oul ete ka NHL Co ween etre eek ealeach store ‘sel eens Pella tonsn te 51-1]18-9]21-2141-1]12-0]/42-5/34-0) 6-0) 4-1 8-7 
63—- Regina. 6 ).66 65 ole baler 42-5 39-1/39-3 94-7121 -6/26-0/44-1139-0127-8150-2/18-7121-9|42-4]12-0/41-2135-6| 6-8) 3-9] 5-7] 9-1 
64—Saskatoon..........-.0-- 42,-0138-6137-0/25-1119-4/28-0/45-2140-3/32-1150-0/18-3)20-7|42-0}12-0)41-4 7-2) 3-7] 5-3) 8-9 
Alberta— 
55—Calgary.....cecscsceescs 44-1|39-7|40-1125-1)21-7|27-0/48-8)....].... 54-6/18-5|20-31/42-7|12-0/42-1/36-1] 7-2] 3-8} 5-4) 8-7 
&6—Drumbheller............. 43 -6139-6|38-4125-3120-6/24-31....|41-0130-7/49-0/19-3/22-0/41-1]12-0/43-3]....] 8-0} 4-4] 5-4] 9-0 
67—Edmonton...........002- 44-0139-9140-9/25-1122-0/26-2/43-1/40-5|28-7|51-3/18-5121-0/41-91/12-0/42-3135-5] 7-2) 3-8) 5-3] 8-7 
§8—Lethbridge............-. 42-2138 -0137-8/24-4]18-O]....)....]...-].06- 48-7119-0)21-6/41-7|12-0/42-1 8-0} 3-9].. 8-7 


British Columbia— 


59—Nanaimo...........e-00- 48-0)42-6|45-2/28-0/24-8 





60—New Westminster....... 
61—Prince Rupert........... 
62-—Trail ye ayes Se 











6-0 


5:7 
5-7 
6-5 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, JULY 1946 






























































Canned AES yee a NG Sugar Coal 
Vegetables S s e ¢ 
g.8 E 3 = F : & Ee 
ae i. q > le | ; log 
Ss| s| | &3 g g (é |z 2 lealS alba) ee 
° SA * | g -l3 |% © 16 jam SP] wo] esl. | 3 a 
rl Bad Bia qs 2/2 18 (8 slg Sle sls alS slam ag ed ba S 
gs ecnes ge 18 | 98/8 |8 S| 8/80 28/3 8/3. /8 | 18 [3.3] 2 a S x Rent (a) 
a8 eR | OR = g2| 33} g:2] x8 ee 23) 283|9R - 2a 345i po) ghlom| 28 cbs 
~ n be ~] i=] & | tea - oO hk by fey whe] cl ha 
=| $8] £8] Se Se 38/5 8/3 Ra RleSigeleg/Exleg/esSsle sles] Se | Bs 
es | 2*|8*| 2 atet eat ease sage Gkescsicd gk) 28 | s 
cts. | cts. | cts. | ct.s |cts.|cts. jets. |cts.|cts,|cts./cts.|cts.|cts.|cts./cts.|cts./cta.|cta.| § $ $ 
Aone 14c4 ep ee 6-9] 8-1174-4]15-1]/18-6/47-1/49-0}....].... 185-3 8-6] 8-5/47-8/39-2] 16-50|......] 16-00-20-00 
ikea 13-7| 14-6 6-5] 8-2|71-8)16-0|20-9|44-6/46-0/41-4}....|85-7/27-7| 8-7} 8-5143-7/39-1] 16-75|......| 24-00-28-00 
14-6} 14-6) 14-4 6-3] 9-0)63-8/15-3/19-7)/48-3/45-5/39-3/21-0136-1/26-0] 8-6] 8-4/41-7138-4] 16-80]...... 23 «00-27-00 
1324 WLS e bla aw seks 6-3} 8-2/72-5]15-5]....|43-4/45-5/39-2]....133-7/26-5] 8-5] 8-2/43-8139-5] 15-75|...... 27-00-31-00 
14-3) 14-4] 14-7 6-6] 8-3173-6]16-1}20-5|50-2/45-8139-3/20-3134-9/26-5] 8-7] 8-6145-1124-0| 16-00|...... 21-00-25-00 
«ee oer 15-4} 15-3 7-1} 7-9173-5]15-6}....|47-9|44-4]....]....184-8/27-6] 8-8! 8-7144-9139-3 16% 50] 3 oxic Heerenveen 
14-7] 14-7) 15-0 6-2] 7-9175-5|16-1}....|44-1]45-1/42-4]....136-0/26-7] 8-6] 8-5/40-8139-0] 17-00|...... 23 -00-27-00 
Ape 3) 1415) te dee 6-4) 7-7|73-4|17-1]20-3/45-9/47-6/43-0/19-7134-5|28-6] 8-8] 8-6]45-7/38-7| 16-00]...... 21-50-25-50 
14-3} 14-9] 15-0 6-5} 8-1/67-8}16-7|20-6/48-4/50-5/41-0]....185-6]/29-7] 8-8] 8-5/44-8/38-7] 17-751...... 28-00-32 -00 
15-0) 14-6] 15-0 6:3] 7-8/74-0|17-6}21-0/46-7/48-2145-6|20-3136-2/31-3] 8-8] 8-8]42-4139-2] 19-50|...... 27-50-31-50 
13-7} 13-9} 14-1 6-3! 7-6/72-3/16-1118-5}45-4/43-4). 0.0/2... 34-7/26-8] 8-2) 8-0/44-9|38-7] 15-50]...... 32-50-36 -50 
we elene 13-5} 14-5 7-2) 7-0/71-7|....]....[44-7/45-6].... /19-0/84-3/97-0] 8-3] 8-3/40-9/39-1] 15-50|...... |... .ccccccccccee 
13-8] 14-8) 14-9 6-5] 7°3/72-5116-0/18-1/48-2/41-7)....).... 33-9}26-7| 8-2! 8-0/43-5/38-7! 16-00]...... 25-00-29 -00 
14-2) 14-2]...... 6:6) 7-7/72-3|16-2/20-0/46-5/45-7/41-0/21-0/34-5/28-4] 8-6] 8-5145-3/39-2] 16-00|...... 22-50-26 -50 


15-4) 15-2} 15-8) 7-1) 8-9/83-3]16-3/18-7/44-2|45-4/44-8/22-0/38-4]25-0| 9-2] 9-0/45-6138-0 
15-4) 15-8} 15-5] 7-4] 8-4/78-7|15-7/19-4/49-6/41-0/41-5|22-0/37-4/25-2| 9-0] 8-9|37-4137-9 


He 8-45} 21-00-25-00 
saree 12-95} 26-00-30-00 


Sndoed 15-3]......] 7-1} 8-0/80-0/16-6/18-6)50-0/44-1].... /22-6|37-5|28-0| 9-5] 9-4/43-8|37-8 
16-9} 16-0} 16-4) 7-4] 8-3/68-4]17-2)19-2/46-0/47-9/40-6/23-1|38-6|29-0] 9-9] 9-6/42-6|38-1 
16-6} 15-2} 15-3) 7-1] 8-3/81-7]16-7/19-3/44-7/41-3/40-8/21-7|37-4128-3! 9-3] 9-7143-9|38-0 
17-5| 16-2} 16-7} 7-6] 8-1|82-0/16-8/20-4/9-65]1-74}4-22/2-33/6-5217-5 19-7 |9-9415-13] 7-8 


SEV IACE 10-30} 22-50-26-50 
Sooo 10-50) 19-50-23-50 
Mote oii 11-50} 28-50-32-50 
A dey 10-10] 22-50-26-50 


14-9} 14-3) 15:3} 7-6] 7-9/79-9|16-1]19-8/46-9/48-7/41-9/20-4/34-6/27-9! 9-0] 9-5/41-5137-7 
17-7} 16-1) 16-5} 8-0} 7-8|79-2|15-7|21-3/46-1/50-6/43 -3|22-7/35-7|29-3! 9-6! 9-7/42-7|38-0 
15-2} 14-7] 15-4] 7-8] 8-2180-3]16-3/19-0/48-3|43-3/42-8|21 -2135-0 26-4) 9-2) 9-2/43-6|37-4 
16-1] 14-1] 14-8) 7-5) 7-7|78-7|14-1)18-5}47-4/45-8].... |/20-9/34-0/26-9] 9-3] 9-4144-6137-5 


Sreraeinvs 8-25] 26-00-30-00 
“Shy SSSA Ae 21-00-25 -00 
Seeeiets 5:40) 24-50-28-50 
Wajere cic 49-0} 22-00-26-00 


14-7) 014-8). a0. 8-3} 8-2/74-6/13-8)....|42-7/38-5)... ./20-1/82-3/25-7| 8-9] 8-8]40-8138-4 
14-9] 14-3) 14-9) 7-7) 7-7|69-4/13-3/18-3]/43-0/37-7/42-0/20-3/33-0/24-9| 8-1] 7-9|37-0/37-9 
16-2} 16-0) 16-7} 8-1) 8-7|76-9}15-2|19-4/56-0/45-9/42-7/21-3134-5|27-1] 8-9] 8-7144-1138-3 
SOU 15-1} 16-3} 8-5 15 73+5]15+1 +++ [48-1 49-8]... .|21+7/33-7|27-7| 8-9] 8-8/40-6/37-7 
14-5} 13-8) 15-0) 7-4) 7-4/71-9]14-3]19-5/43-8)37-1/45-2/19-7/30-7/25-1] 8-0} 8-1/40-1/37-8 
15-4) 14-9) 15-5) 8-0) 7-5/74-4/14-1]/19-8/45-0)/37-8/39-0/20-0/32-1/25-2| 8-9] 8-4/44-5|38-3 


Seioibrel acer 17-00-21-00 
Moroes 13-00} 20-50-24-50 
Seer. 13-65] 20-00-24-00 
sei sforesh 10-75) 23-00-27-00 
fealscarets 13-05} 23-50-27-50 
A Ae 8 13°30} 21-00-25-00 





(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 Census of housing. The movement since then 
has been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordanee with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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TABLE V.-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA, CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


1926 = 100 














June | June | June | June | June | June | June | June May | June 


1913 1933 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 





All commodities.......-..-++:: 93-4] 67-5} 90-1] 95-8} 99-6} 102-5 
Classified according to chief 
component material— 
I 'Vegetable Products...... 
II. Animals and Their 
Products.) wise sacar ce 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products.u.cs.: 0. 
IV. Wood, Wood Products 
AN GI ARET yeni. ce Sates 
V. Iron and Its Products.. 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products........ 

VII. Non-Metallic Minerals 
and Their Froducts.... 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied 
ProductSes.. sasu soaks: 


61-5| 77-7} 84-5) 91-3) 95-0 
58-5 89-7| 102-2} 106-6] 106-1 
69-9} 90-8} 91-9] 91-9] 91-7 


61-7} 96-1} 101-8} 107-6) 118-0 
85-3| 112-7} 115-8} 115-7] 117-0 


68-0| 78-1] 77-8] 79-7| 79-7 
82-7| 96-1] 99-2} 100-5) 102-2 
80-8} 99-7] 102-2) 100-5) 100-3 







Classified according to 
Purpose— 
I. Consumers Goods....... 
Foods, Beverages and 
MODACCON EN de He weaniee 
Other Consumers Goods 


II. Producers Goods........ 67-7 93-5| 64-6] 84-2] 88-8] 94-3} 100-1} 101-3] 105-0) 106 
Producers’ Equipment...| 55-1 96-9} 94-0] 84-8] 106-5] 110-0] 114-2) 118-5) 119-6 120-8] 120 
Producers’ Materials....| 69-1 100-8] 93:4] 62-4] 81-7] 86-4] 92-1] 98-0} 99-3} 103-2) 104-6 


Building and Construc- 


tion Materials......... 67-0 99-5] 98-6] 78-9| 108-5} 114-9] 119-2) 127-2} 127-0} 134-2) 134-2 
Manufacturers’ Materials| 69-5 101-1} 92-2] 59-6] 77-2| 81-6] 87-5| 938-1] 94-6) 98-0) 99-6 
I. Farm— 

AR PiIel dCs aan eure 59-2 100-0] 84-2} 61-6| 76-9] 81-3] 86-9] 90-7} 92-5} 98-3) 93-9 
BAAn ume lueae ce 70-1 98-9] 103-5} 59-9] 89-7] 98-1] 101-3) 100-4] 101-3] 106-0} 106-9 
Farm (Canadian)| 64:1 98-8] 93-1} 52-5} 71-0} 81-5) 94-4] 102-0) 105-8 108-2} 109-5 
TOMarines co sede onsets 65-9 99-4) 102-8} 60-3] 90-0} 113-2} 124-6] 129-4) 131-6 138-7| 138-7 
TP RCH ORES tise Mire iente oe en oapede ge 60-1 100-2} 93-9] 61-9} 95-7| 101-3} 107-1} 117-2) 119-8 130-0] 1380-2 
eV. Maneralie ye Ate aie 67-9 99-6} 93-0} 79-8] 96-3] 98-3] 99-3] 100-4} 100-2| 103-7) 103-8 

All raw (or partly manu- 
fAGtUTEd Me Luna Lies 63-8 94-7| 99-2] 92-9] 57-6] 81-8] 90-8] 98-7] 104-2} 106-6) 108-6] 109-7 


manufactured (fully 


OTCNICLY) oye as ssity 28 70:2| 88-9} 91-4) 92-7) 93-4 
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“A[IO}TENY (P) 
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Canadian Manufacturers’ Association Discusses 
Employer-Employee Relations 


Collective Bargaining, Handling of Grievances, Foremen’s Position in 
Industry, Wages and Salary Control, Negotiation of Labour 


Contracts, 


among Subjects Considered at Annual 


Meeting in Toronto 


E-AFFIRMATION of its position with 
respect to employer-employee relation- 
ships was a noteworthy feature of the 75th 
Annual Meeting of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association in Toronto, June 4-6. More 
than 2,000 persons including guests and mem- 
bers of the Association’s staff were present. 
Except for the opening and closing business 
sessions, the meeting took the form of a num- 
ber of individual conferences conducted con- 
currently. Keen interest was shown in the 
conference on employer-employee relationships 
and the addresses and discussions reflected to 
a considerable degree the employers’ approach 
to the question of industrial relations. Approx- 
imately 500 persons attended this panel. 


Presidential Address 


The President, Mr. G. Blair Gordon, in his 
address at the opening meeting urged that 
Canada’s policy should be to increase produc- 
tion in every possible way. “Turn out vast 
quantities of products from the farms, fac- 
tories, mines, forests and fisheries. Make 
things plentiful, good and cheap; not scarce, 
poor and dear.” 

“Tndustrial production in Canada doubled 
during the war,” Mr. Gordon said. “Canadian 
manufacturers fed, clothed and equipped 
Canada’s armed forces and supplied the 
civilian population.. They also shipped to 
other countries three times as much as was 
used by our own forces.” 


Much of this production machinery is being 
adapted to make goods for domestic and 
external markets but a great obstacle to a full 
flow of goods is and will be severe shortages 
of many materials. “In Canada, we are more 
fortunate than the peoples of many other 
countnes,’ Mr. Gordon stated, “but there will 
‘be necessary delays before needed materials 
will be available for industrial requirements.” 

“Employment and business conditions in 
Canada are dependent to at least 25 per cent 
on a prosperous export trade,” said Mr. Gordon. 
“It would be a mistake to conclude that trade 
is going to be handed to us by whatever 


machinery the United Nations Organization 
sets up. The great volume of international 
transaction in the past has always been created 
by the enterprise and energy of individuals.” 


“Canadian manufacturers have been sending 
representatives to practically all countries open 
to travellers, seeking markets for Canadian 
products,” Mr. Gordon reported. “They are 
searching all over the world for outlets for 
surplus goods which can be spared by Canada ” 


Minister Unable to Attend 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, was unable to attend the meeting 
owing to pressure of official business in Ottawa. 
The following telegrams are self-explanatory: 


Ottawa, Canada 
June 3, 1946 
G. B. Gorpon, Esq., 
President, 
Canadian Manufacturers Association, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


Owing to present circumstances I feel it is 
most inadvisable for me to leave Ottawa during 
the next few days and therefore I shall be much 
disappointed in not having the opportunity of 
being present at any of your functions in con- 
nection with the seventy-fifth annual general 
meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. While we seem to be passing through a 
difficult industrial period at the moment I am 
confident and convinced that the inherent good 
sense of both employers and workers will bring 
us into smooth waters in the not distant future. 
Without the stimulus of private enterprise as 
represented by your membership there would 
be no jobs for many thousands of our workers 
and correspondingly without the labour of these 
many thousands of workers private enterprise 
would be bogged down. One side cannot do 
without the other. For that reason I hope for a 
greater understanding of the importance and in- 
dispensability of sound, close and friendly labour 
management relations. Our war job really was 
well done. All played their part, the men and 
women in the armed forces, manufacturers and 
business and professional men generally, the 
workers and our farmers. Surely a team that 
played so well to bring victory in the war must 
not be broken up now. Best wishes for the 
success of your meeting. 


(Sgd) HumrHrey MITCHELL 
Minister of Labour. 
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CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Jume 4, 1946 


The Hon. HUMPHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Your telegram received, we appreciate your 
good wishes and understand the reasons which 
prevent your attendance at our annual meeting. 
You may rest assured that manufacturers will 
continue to co-operate with you in doing every- 
thing possible to promote sound and friendly 
labour-management relations. The present dis- 
turbed situation throughout the country is 
largely due to concerted attacks by certain 
labour organizers on the Federal government- 
declared policy of controlling inflation. We 
believe that government anti-inflation policy of 
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gradual amd orderly relaxation of controls is 
sound and necessary and will continue to co- 
operate in carrying this out. The interests of 
all consumers are involved and will become 
seriously impaired if the current unsettled situ- 
ation gets any further out of hand. Notwith- 
standing the best of spirit and intention on the 
part of employers and employees unless the 
responsible authorities protect life and prop- 
erty, subversive interests devoid of a desire for 
harmony will control the situation. The Federal 
Government should maintain a firm stand 
against lawlessness of all kinds and encourage 
and assist the provinicial and municipal authori- 
ties in carrying out their responsibilities. 


(Sgd.) G. BLAIR GorDON, 


President 


Canadian Manufacturers Association. 


Employer-Employee Relations 


The conference on employer-employee rela- 
tions was under the chairmanship of E. R. 
Complin, O.B.E., Canadian Industries, Limited, 
Montreal. The first study and discussion con- 
cerned “Management and Collective Bargain- 
ing” and was introduced by Harry Taylor, 
O.B.E., Canadian National Carbon Company, 
Toronto, in an address designed to focus atten- 
tion on some of the more important phases of 
“the general situation”. 

“Many of us sometimes forget,” he said, 
“that a business has a personality which finds 
expression in policies and practices. Many 
factors may play a part in moulding this per- 
sonality, such as competition, products, 
markets, community practices:and others, but 
none outshine the attitude and ability of those 
whose job it is to formulate policy.” He 
continued: “a trade union also has a personal- 
ity which is reflected in the policies and prac- 
tices which its leaders adopt. If we are to 
have good industrial relations and industrial 
peace, the area within which these personali- 
ties clash must somehow be narrowed,” he 
claimed. 


Mutual Understanding Needed: — He 
asserted that “generally speaking, workers and 
their representatives have not tried to under- 
stand the problems of management and in 
many cases, management has not tried to 
understand the problems of the workers. The 
most outstanding shortcoming on both sides 
is the failure to recognize and gauge the rate 
of change. There is,” he continued, “a reluc- 
tance on the part of some managements to 
accept any change and there are demands on 
the part of unions which are not only unrea- 
sonable and ahead of their time, but in some 
cases are economically unsound”. 

With regard to the circumstances that moti- 
vate management, Mr. Taylor said: “It must 
be taken for granted that management, as we 
understand it, beheves in the system of profit 


incentive or private enterprise. Under such a 
system,” he held, “we always find a dynamic 
economy, and economy in which the standards 
of equity are gradually changing. These 
changes bring with them greater social respon- 
sibilities on the part of management which 
must be met, but management must resist 
being driven too far and too fast by either 
unions or governments.” 

In the opinion of the speaker, “Canadian 
management, under wartime pressure had 
picked up a lot of bad habits. Conditions and 
practices were agreed to, or forced upon man- 
agement, which were basically unsound, costly 
and not workable under peacetime conditions.” 
He contended that “much of what was done 
will have to be undone, if we are to have 
efficient production and industrial peace. 
Unions and all concerned must play their full 
part in the restoration of sound relationships 
and business practices”. 

Developing this point, Mr. Taylor con- 
tinued: “Management knows it must consider 
cost problems, the relation of costs to prices, 
prices to volume and volume to employment. 
It must consider the importance of risk capital, 
expansion reserves and the part profits are to 
play in our economic processes. Management 
knows you cannot long pay wages out of 
invested capital. Management knows these 
things, but is sometimes confronted with union 
demands and government action which are in 
conflict with some of these fundamentals. 
Management knows there is a social cost of 
doing business and is prepared to meet its fair 
share, but how can you justify a union forcing 
a company to price itself out of the market? 
How” he asked, “can anyone expect manage- 
ment to accept conditions which challenge the 
survival of the business?” 


Annual Wages:— Turning to the question of 
annual wages, the speaker asserted: “Unions 
suggest that industry should produce new 
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products which peak during low production 
periods of products already produced. It is 
not as simple as that. It may be possible for 
a few companies to guarantee an annual wage, 
but to deal with it across Canada is a very 
involved economic problem. It involves 
domestic and international trade, climatic con- 
ditions, geographic problems and fiscal policy. 
It involves solving problems of seasonal indus- 
tries, style goods, perishable goods and chang- 
ing the buying habits and many other habits 
of the consuming public’, Mr. Taylor asserted. 

Royalty Payments:—“‘Royalty payments to 
unions is a new device in its present form”, 
the speaker claimed. “At the present moment, 
it seems to be confined to the United States, 
but, as Canadian manufacturers, we have more 
than an. academic interest in the _ result.” 
Royalty payments such as are being demanded 
by certain American unions “are considered 
by many as nothing more than extortion”, he 
said. 

Mr. Taylor claimed that, historically, 
industry has alternately been centralized and 
then decentralized. “We are now going through 
a period of industrial decentralization.” On 
the other hand, unions seem to be “rapidly 
moving towards centralized unions. We find 
area, regional, and industry bargaining creep- 
ing into our relations”, he said. 


Foremen’s Unions:—Referring to foremen’s 
unions, the speaker asserted that the develop- 
ment of such unions in the United States “may 
well be an indictment against management. 
The organization structure of American and 
Canadian industry has been built around the 
foreman. He is the first level of management, 
but what has management done to make him 
feel that he is part of management? How 
often we have discussed production plans and 
other policy changes with our foremen? Fre- 
quently foremen hear of new policies or prac- 
tices or progress in negotiations from the union 
officers and stewards”. Mr. Taylor said that 
in his opinion “a foreman wants to be part of 
management, but he is not part of manage- 
ment if he himself feels and thinks he is not. 
The whole question of foremen’s unions is a 
challenge to management.” 

“What is Right vs. Who is Right” :—After 
quoting extensively from the statement of 
policy adopted by the U.A.W.-C.1.0O. at its 
recent conference in Atlantic City the speaker 
sald: 

“It seems to me, if we are going to have 
sound industrial relations, governments, trade 
unions and employers should adopt a concept 


of basic industrial relations’ philosophy based | 


upon what is right and fair and equitable and 
not place so much emphasis on who is right. 
Governments should see to it that all groups 
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are equal before the law. If in the public 
interest industrial monopolies are prohibited or 
closely regulated because of restraint of trade 
and the establishing of monopolistic prices, it 
is not an anomaly to encourgae labour mono- 
polies which, in the case of mass action so 
frequently operate contrary to the public 
interest? 

“This whole general problem of labour 
relations is a very complex one and I would 
be the first to admit that I do not know the 
final answer, or if there is a final answer. I 
am convinced, however, there are some things 
which merit the serious consideration of gov- 
ernment, management and unions and which, 
if properly dealt with, would go a long way 
toward improving the general situation.” 


Points for Government, Management and 
Labour to Consider 


Government—Mr. Taylor enumerated the 
following twelve points which, he claimed, 
governments should consider carefully :— 


1. Have labour monopolies developed to a 

point where regulation is necessary? 

2. Is there any justifiable reason why 
unions and employers should not be equal 
before the law? 

3. How long can governments continue to 
permit mass picketing and plant seizures 
by unions? 

4. Should sympathy strikes and boycotts be 
outlawed? 

do. The rights of individuals should be 
recognized in all labour laws. 

6. Governments should more clearly exclude 
from the area of legally required collec- 
tive bargaining all persons performing 
managerial or supervisory functions. 

7. Governments should exclude from the 
area of legally required collective bar- 
gaining management’s right and respon- 
sibility to direct and manage the 
business. 

8. Governments should establish the neces- 
sary machinery to conduct strike votes, 
granting the right to vote to all 
employees affeeted. No other strike votes 
should be permitted; in any event they 
should not be recognized. 

9. Governments should prohibit royalties 
and payroll levies by unions. 

10. Governments should make it possible to 
de-certify a union when the majority of 
the employees affected no longer desire 
the union. 

11. Governments should continue the present 
policy of no compulsory arbitration of 
new issues not covered by a contract. 

12. Governments should give greater sup- 
port to sanctity of contracts and set up. 
effective machinery to enforce the 
sanctity of contracts. 


Management.—The speaker summarized as: 
follows management’s part in the improve- 
ment of labour—management relations:— 

1. Recognizing that employees have the right. 


by law to join a union of their own: 
choosing. 
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Recognizing that collective bargaining is 

a two-way street. 

Not practising or in any way permitting 

discrimination. 

Avoiding indulging in legal technicalities. 

Not trying to interfere with the internal 

workings of a trade union. 

6. Not by-passing the union in an organized 
company by unilateral action on matters 
properly within the area of collective 
bargaining. 

7. Not unnecessarily prolonging 
tions. 

8. Recognizing the right of unions to elect 
or appoint their bargaining representa- 
tives whether or not they are employees. 

9. Recognizing the importance of negotia- 
tions and assigning this responsibility to 
senior officials. 

10. Seeing to it that foremen and other 
levels of management are _ properly 
trained and equipped to effectively carry 
out the company’s obligations and respon- 
sibilities provided for in the collective 
contract. 

11. Recognizing unions for what they are— 

a device for continuously changing the 

balance of fundamental economic rights 

and rewards in favour of workers. 


Ot He (Sv) bd 


negotia- 


Labour—Mr. Taylor claimed that perhaps 
unions and their leaders have the oppor- 
tunity of making the greatest contribution 
towards improved labour-management rela- 
tions. He set forth the following points:— 


1. Not attacking management’s good faith 
and integrity by a misrepresentation of 
facts and by avoiding slanderous state- 
ments about employees and individual 
members of management. 

2. Not making unreasonable and economi- 
cally unsound demands. 

3. Not trying to inject a company’s price 
policy into the area of collective 
bargaining. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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. Not making grievances or amplifying 

them unreasonably. 

Not trying to organize foremen or other 

levels of management. 

. Not making demands on the Dasis of 

ability to pay. 

Recognizing merit or ability to perform 

the work in seniority provisions. 

Avoiding long and repetitious negotia- 

tions. 

. Declining to participate in or condone 
mass picketing, plant seizures, sympathy 
strikes and boycotts. : 

10. Avoiding over-emphasis of the impor- 
tance of uniformity of terms and condi- 
tions of employment regardless of other 
factors. 

11. Recognizing that the economic problems 
of one employer may be similar to but 
are not necessarily the same as those of 
a similar industry or the economy as a 
whole. 

12. Recognizing the right of an employee to 
join a union or not to join a union, as 
he himself may decide. 

13. Recognizing that management must have 
the right to direct and manage its busi- 
mess and that it properly resists all 
demands that undermine or challenge 
the survival of the business. 

14. Recognizing completely the sanctity of 
contracts during the contract term. 

15. Accepting responsibility and regulation 

commensurate with their position in our 

economy and by not insisting on con- 
ciliation amd arbitration proceedings 
unnecessarily. 


CO 9S Oa ey Ole tes 


“Tt would be unfair to say that all points 
I have listed for consideration apply to all 
managements or all unions. Certainly many 
managements and some unions are doing a 
good job on labour relations, but it is my 
observation there are some who are not and, 
therefore, attention may properly be directed 
to the points listed.” 


Wage and Salary Control 


With a view to. stimulating discussion, 
C. B. C. Scott, Massey Harris Company Limi- 
ted, Toronto, opened the conference on Wage 
and Salary Control by reviewing the history of 
these controls since their inception on Novem- 
ber 15, 1941, as adjuncts of Price Controls 
- which had been established two weeks earlier. 

At the outset of his address Mr. Scott 
explained that the first wage control Order, 
P.C. 8253, “was comparatively simple and 
provided that no employer could increase the 
basic scale of wages paid by him at the effec- 
tive date of the Order, except by permission 
from the Regional or National Board.” The 
Board, on its side, “could only raise such scale 
of wages if they found they were low as com- 
pared with the rates generally prevailing for 
the same or substantially similar occupations 
in the same locality. This Order also made 
compulsory the payment of a cost of living 
bonus which had previously been suggested by 


the government in P.C. 7440 as a means of 
keeping wages in line with the cost of living. 

“The Order provided that the cost of living 
would be reviewed quarterly by the National 
Board and for every increase of one point from 
one quarter to the next, the cost of living 
bonus paid to employees would be raised 25 
cents per point. 

“As the Order itself was very general in its 
wording, the National Board drew up inter- 
pretative rulings which greatly amplified the 
meaning of the Order. In these rulings it 
stated that an employer might not decrease 
his basic scale of wages, while the Order only 
provided that he must not increase. This 
Order remained in force until July 10, 1942, 
when it was superseded by Order in Council 
5963. This latter Order’was basically the same 
as 8253, but provided more detailed coverage 
of the Control as a result of the experience 
which: was gained during the first six months 
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that Wage Control was in force in this country. 
This Order did provide a little broader treat- 
ment of the wage situation. 

“Under these first two Orders there were 
many applications to the Boards for increases 
in rates. A great majority of these applica- 
tions were from employers. As the labour 
shortage became more acute employers with 
low or relatively low wages found that they 
could not either retain their present help or 
get additional help at the wages being paid. 
Therefore, there was a constant demand on the 
Labour Boards to raise wages to the top 
prevailing in the community. 

“In December, 1943, Wage Control was 
again changed by Order in Council P.C. 9384. 
This Order tightened up wage increases very 
considerably and provided that a Board 
could only increase rates in order to rectify a 
gross inequality or gross injustice. 

“This order also provided that the cost of 
living bonus be incorporated into basic rates 
as of February 15, 1944; the assumption here 
being that the cost of living index had reached 
its peak and that there would be no further 
need for increases on this score in wages. At 
this time the cost of living had increased by 
18-4 per cent and the bonus had reached a 
maximum of $4.60 per week. This Order did 
put the clamps on applications to a certain 
degree and as a result, I would say that the 
percentage of applications from Unions as 
against employers, increased very perceptibly. 

“Qn January 31, 1946, the Government, by 
Order in Council 348, amended the previous 
Order in Council 9384, governing wage control. 
This is the Order under which we are operating 
today. 

“By this amendment, the Government elim- 
inated a raise based only on gross inequity or 
gross injustice and substituted, therefore, the 
previous basis of increasing rates where they 
were found to be low in comparison with the 
rates prevailing in the same or comparable 
occupations and in the same or comparable 
locality. 

“This Order, however, went further and sug- 
gested that Boards might raise rates ‘on such 
other basis and to such extent as in the opin- 
ion of the National Board is reasonable in the 
circumstances and consistent with the main- 
tenance of existing prices of the goods and 
services which the employer sells’. 

“This amendment also provided that certain 
conditions of labour which previously could 
not be changed without authorization of the 
Board, could now be done with direct nego- 
tiations between labour and management. 
These working conditions now eliminated from 
the Board’s jurisdiction were vacations with 
pay, off shift differentials, employees’ pensions, 
benefit schemes. 
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“Also, it provided by this Order that on and 
after June 30, 1946, the provinces will have 
full jurisdiction with respect to vacations with 
pay, and hours of work.” 


Management's Atittude on Current Wage 
Controls —Turning to the effect of existing 
controls on the problems of management, Mr. 
Scott said: 

“Now the thought that concerns us most, I 
am sure, is that in the recent Order which gives 
the Board authority to increase rates to such 
an extent as in the opinion of the Board is 
reasonable, appears to leave the door very 
wide open. Industry is now being faced with 
a concerted demand from labour unions for a 
forty-hour week and a two dollar per day 
increase In pay, plus other concessions such as 
an increased holiday schedule, night shift 
bonuses, etc. 

“We are confronted with these demands 
from labour in spite of the fact that money 
wages have increased 40 per cent to 50 per cent 
since 1939, whereas the cost of living has only 
increased 19-8, and I have figures to show real 
wages increased in the same period 19-4 per 
cent” Mr. Scott asserted. 


Labour Boards and Organized Labour — 
Referring to the activities of the War Labour 
Boards and organized labour’s attitude, Mr. 
Scott stated: “I think it must be admitted 
that up until now the Labour Boards, generally 
speaking, have done a very excellent job in 
keeping wages relatively under control. Cer- 
tainly it can be said that a better job has 
been done in this country than in other 
countries. We are now, however, reaching the 
critical point and it seems to me that if the 
lid on wages is removed now, all our labour 
and sacrifice has been in vain. 

“Where do the Labour Boards stand in con- 
nection with these demands or in connection 
with any settlement that the Union and the 
employer may agree upon? Also, how are the 
Labour Boards to determine that the wages 
can be increased and existing prices still 
maintained? 

“We are also faced with a determined effort 
on the part of the Unions to break or remove 
the War Labour Boards. It has been stated 
publicly by some of the labour leaders in this 
country that they will take any steps that are 
required to force Labour Boards to agree to 
the increases which they are demanding, or 
else to put the Labour Boards out of business 
altogether. This puts the employer in a most 
difficult position. He might agree with the 
Union on an inerease of eight or ten cents per 
hour which would be turned down by the 
Labour Board and if the Unions follow 
through on their announced policy, they would 
then strike, not against the company, but 
against the decision of the Labour Board. 
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Salary Control Relatively Simple 


With regard to salary control Mr. Scott 
claimed that it “has been relatively simple as 
there have been very few changes since Order 
in Council 9298 froze salaries for employees 
above the rank of foreman as of November 
6, 1941. 

“This Order provided that permission must 
be secured from the Salary Board for the 
increases in salary of any employee who is 
ranked above the position of foreman. 

“If the total salary, including the increase, 
was less than $7,500 per year, it could be put 
into effect pending the approval of the 
Minister of National Revenue, but, if it was 
over this figure, it could not be paid until 
approval had been received. 

“There have been minor changes since the 
passing of this Order in Council, loosening up 
the salary regulations slightly. There has, 
however, been nothing of a major nature, and 
the tenor and main regulations of the original 
Order are still in effect. 

“It is possible now, however, to get approval 
of increases in salary up to $10,000, from local 
Boards without having to wait for Ottawa’s 
approval which has speeded up the handling of 
applications for salary increases somewhat. . 

“Here again the employer is likely to 
encounter trouble, because if he grants an 
increase to his employees under the Wage 
Order, it is obvious that in order to prevent 
trouble amongst his salaried staff, he must 
increase them likewise. With the Controls 
that still exist over salaried people, this is 
going to make another headache for employers. 
All this leaves the employer in a most unsatis- 
factory position”, Mr. Scott maintained, and 
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advanced the following argument to support 
his claim. 

“First of all, he is being asked for wage 
increases which are not justified on the basis 
of the increase labour has received during the 
war years in comparison with the increase in 
the cost of living. 

“Secondly, with the Labour Board and the 
Price Board operating as two entirely separate 
entities, he might quite easily find himself 
paying a wage increase with no offsetting price 
increase allowed by the Prices Board. 

“Thirdly, he may find himself as the pawn 
in a fight between labour and the government. 
It would seem, therefore, that the time has 
come when we should take a position in regard 
to the situation that is facing us, and I hope, 
Mr. Chairman, that this brief outline of exist- 
ing conditions may stimulate discussion.” 





At the conclusion of Mr. Scott’s address, the 
chairman, Mr. E. R. Complin, raised the ques- 
tion as to the interpretation of the regulations 
covering hours and wages. “If a firm agrees to 
shorten the hours but leave the weekly take- 
home pay the same, will the Board consider it 
as an hourly wage increase, or will the Board 
consider it simply a shortening of the hours 
without a corresponding decrease in weekly 
earnings?” 

Mr. Michael O’Brien, of the Ontario 
Regional War Labour Board replied that while 
the problem presented pitfalls, the Board had 
considerable latitude in deciding what was 
“fair and reasonable”. All the contingent facts 
were considered “but in general, the Board up 
until now have been basing their decisions on 
the hourly rate, rather than on the weekly 
take-home pay”. 


Prices and Wages Controls 


In the unavoidable absence of the Chair- 
man, S. G. Bennett of Toronto, the Confer- 
ence on Prices and Wages Controls was 
presided over by C. B. C. Scott of Toronto, 
Vice-Chairman. 

The opening address, which had been 
prepared by Mr. Bennett, was read by Mr. 
Scott. Commencing with the establishment 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board on 
November 1, 1941, ard the enactment of the 
Maximum Prices Regulations two weeks 
later, Mr. Bennett traced the application of 
the controls, up to the removal of price 
ceilings on specified capital goods on May 1, 
1946. He referred in some detail to supple- 
mentary war-time regulations providing for 
overall wage and salary control, the ration- 
ing of certain commodities and the setting 
up of special controls over production, dis- 


tribution and manpower. He recalled that 
the C.M.A., at its 1045 annual meeting, 
passed a resolution asking the Prices Board, 
to adopt “a selective type of price control”, 
maintaining controls on consumer goods that 
affected the cost-of-living index, but allowing 
price increases on certain specified capital 
goods. It was urged further at that time, 
that “the price control policy must be such 
as to provide an incentive to production”. 
He pointed out that the Board had sus- 
pended the imposition of maximum prices on 
the sales of many luxury goods on February 1 
and on specified machinery and other capital 
equipment on May 1, 1946. 

Mr. Bennett referred appreciatively to the 
results obtained by rigid control of prices in 
preventing inflation and enumerated some of 
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the considerations that led up to more recent 
adjustments. 

For example, during the war “the basic 
criterion in dealing with an application for 
a price increase” was the current financial 
position of the firm or industry making the 
application”. Following the conclusion of 
hostilities this provision was enlarged to take 
into account “not only current earnings, but 
prospective earnings.” 

Again, while maintaining maximum ceiling 
prices on retail sales, sellers to manufacturers 
in certain industries, such as the automobile 
industry, have been allowed to negotiate for 
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higher prices. _The speaker pointed out too, 
that higher costs in the post-war production 
of peace-time goods has been offset, in some 
measure, by the reduction or elimination of 
certain war excise taxes, removal of some 
sales taxes and the cancellation of war 
exchange taxes on imports. 





A number of members took part in the 
discussion that followed Mr. Bennett’s address, 
among them, W. R. Yendall, London; W. &8. 
Beazley, Montreal; C. H. Mitchell, Kitchener; 
Frank A. Best, Windsor; and F. P. Fowle, 
Toronto. 


Negotiations of Labour Contracts 


“No satisfactory labour negotiations can be 
achieved unless there is extensive pre- 
negotiation preparation”. That was the first 
postulate laid down by E. C. Burgess in his 
address on the negotiation of labour con- 
tracts. ‘We must recognize,” he continued, 
that the soil of industrial understanding is 
cluttered up with the weeds of traditional 
suspicion, fear and ignorance, fertilized by 
crack-pot theories”. 

Having recognized these conditions “the 
first essential towards reasonable and satis- 
factory negotiations is a background of 
months of confidence-building, achieved only 
by prompt and fair settlement of grievances, 
a record of undertakings fulfilled and promises 
made and kept”. These things all make for 
understanding and confidence and “without 
confidence, understanding and knowledge, 
labour negotiations become a bitter and 
costly experience,’ the speaker declared. 

Having established a record of good faith 
and a feeling of confidence on the part of 
the workers, the second postulate Mr. Burgess 
stressed was, “don’t underestimate the full- 
time, paid regional union organizer”. Man- 
agement has a wide range of problems that 
demand his attention constantly, whereas the 
union organizer has but one upon which to 
centre his energies. “All his working hours 
are devoted to ways and means of getting 
more and more for his members”. Conse- 
quently, he comes to the conference table 
a specialist on one subject. 

Next, it is invaluable for management’s 
negotiators “to know everything there is to 
know about each individual member of the 
bargaining committee”. With such knowl- 
edge, management is in a better position to 
liscuss a collective agreement. 

Again, it is essential to get all the details 
of the proposed agreement before commenc- 
ing discussion of any one of them, the 
speaker asserted “Don’t hurry, don’t get mad 
and don’t show fear’ when engaged in 


collective bargaining, were points emphasized 
by Mr. Burgess. 

The speaker claimed that present-day 
jabour negotiations are more difficult than 
at any time in the past, due, largely, to the 
pattern established in the United States. If 
it is fair for the unions to make demands, 
it is equally fair for management to make 
demands as well. “Establish the principle 
that demands are to work both ways,” he 
urged. | 

Mr. Burgess concluded: “Knowing Cana- 
dian management as I think I do, I do not 
believe we are going to give up our way of 
life, for ourselves or our children, without a 
very great struggle and, as I see it, there is 
no better way to display that determination 
than by having a fair and well-conceived 
approach at the negotiation of an annual 
labour contract, keeping constantly before all 
concerned that there cannot be two bosses.” 


The Foremen’s Position in Industry 


Introducing the subject, “The Foreman’s 
Position in Industry,” C. B. C. Scott, Vice- 
Chairman of the Conference, declared: “We 
all know that the foremen are the key-men 
in any successful plant .. . On the other hand, 
we see, particularly in the south, across the 
line, that the foreman is being taken into 
unions”, two facts that help to explain 
management’s interest in the status of foremen. 

The opening address was given by E. E. 
Sparrow, Toronto industrialist, who for a 
number of years, has taken an active interest 
in local and in the Dominion Council of Fore- 
men’s Clubs. At the outset of his address he 
said: “I think that a great many management 
people say, ‘Yes, our foremen are a part of 
management’, but forget some very, very im- 
portant actions that should go along with those 
words.” 

“In the first place,” he continued, “if they 
are foremen who have been with you any 
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length of time, they have had superimposed 
upon them a personnel department. They 
have had taken away from them, in many 
instances, the right to hire and fire. They had 
many other little points of responsibility 
reduced. And very few foremen have been 
told what it is all about.” 

While frankly admitting that the growth and 
development of industrial relations and per- 
sonnel departments in recent years is “a very 
fine thing,’ he asserted that “a good many 
personnel officers have taken upon themselves 
too many of the foremen’s responsibilities, and 
consequently, your foremen have...a 
complaint.” 

Mr. Sparrow referred to the camaraderie 
that goes on between the senior administrative 
officials “and all the other people in the front 
office ... but a good many foremen out in 
the plant hardly know the president or the 
general manager.” The cause for such a con- 
dition lay in the head office. “Unless he is 
sent for, he (the foreman) hasn’t much busi- 
ness coming into head office.” The speaker 
suggested “that foremen, since they are a part 
of management, should be met by top 
management in the foremen’s departments 


...if you are going to have foremen feel 
that they are a part of management, you have 
got to be equally as friendly, equally as pre- 
pared to stop and talk to the foremen in the 
shop, as to your accountant and other officials 
in the front office, who, by the way, dio not 
rank higher than foremen.” 
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Turning to the matter of union agreements, 
Mr. Sparrow pointed out that possibly seven 
per cent of industry was unionized before the 
war, “but now it may run up to twenty per 
cent.” Consequently, “many more foremen 
are having to learn something about union 
agreements. But all that they learn about it 
generally is that an agreement has been 
reached with an outsider, the union organizer, 
and that once again their authority is being 
reduced’. 

The speaker stated that “firms that are doing 
the right thing by their foremen are in the 
habit of calling their foremen together practic- 
ally every day that the negotiating committee 
meets with management, in order to keep 
their foremen posted on the development of 
the new agreement.” They are the men that 
should know, he claimed, and if they “are a 
part of management, does it not follow that 
they should be im a position to speak for 
management in a critical period?” 

Another factor that the speaker touched 
upon was the proper training of foremen. He 
was not greatly impressed with the “training 
within industry”, tried out during the war, 
but he urged that each foreman in turn be 
“brought in before some member of top 
management, to sit down in his office and to 
learn from him exactly what is done—just the 
way that a lot of us learned, years ago.” 

Mr. Sparrow referred appreciatively to 
Community Foremen’s Clubs, claiming that 
they had advantages over the individual 
company club. 


National Employment Service 


The “Administration of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act” was the subject of an address 
by Mr. G. W. Ritchie, M.B.E., employers’ 
representative on the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. He explained that the 
administration of the Act involved two func- 
tions, first, unemployment insurance, with all 
its problems of coverage, contributions, claims 
and audits, and secondly, an employment ser- 
vice to find employment for workers so that 
they would not be under the necessity of 
applying for benefit. He reminded his audience 
that the second function assumed great na- 
tional importance early in the war, when the 
manpower situation was becoming more and 
more acute. About that time, National Selec- 
tive Service was set up in the Department 
of Labour and became affiliated with the 
employment service of the Commission. These 
united services were used for a number of pur- 
poses, such as “labour priorities, mobilization 
surveys, housing surveys, farm labour excur- 
sions, special recruiting of labour forces, vet- 


erans’ preference, reinstatement of veterans in 
civil employment and other activities of a 


labour department nature.” 


Mr. Ritchie continued: “So when the war 
ended, and the period for which the control 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
was contracted was drawing to a close, the 
inevitable happened. The Minister of Labour 
and his deputy felt that it would be very 
unwise in the country’s interest to give up the 
control of the employment service, which, by 


‘the way, had become known by much pub- 


licizing, as the ‘National Employment Ser- 
vice’, though it was not so named under the 
Act.” 

Reference was made by the speaker to the 
amendments made in the Act at the present 
session of Parliament. “There are two amend- 
ments which I would like to discuss with you,” 
he said; (1) the power to pass regulations 
requiring every employer to advise the employ- 
ment service of his labour needs, and of his 
labour separations; (2) the power to pass 
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regulations requiring every person seeking 
employment to advise the employment service 
of their intention.” 

While admitting that “some employers do 
not see why such regulations are necessary in 
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peacetime and....that some employers are 
not co-operating,” Mr. Ritchie asserted that 
“these regulations would simplify carrying on 
under the Act certain requirements which are 
still in force under Order in Council.” 


Provision of Suitable Employment 


Providing an adequate interpretation of the 
term “suitable employment”, has been a dif- 
ficult problem for administrative officials of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
ever since the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940, came into force. 

With a view to clarifying the issue, at least 
in the minds of employers, the Conference 
on. employer-employee relations included in 
its program an address by Mr. G. S. Collins, 
Manager of the Toronto office of the Commis- 
sion. 

After quoting the statutory conditions that 
relate ta “suitable employment”, Mr. Collins 
said :— 

The Act is specific, but when you consider 
our Ocoupational Dictionary contains about 
30,000 job classifications, is it any wonder we 
ask employers to describe carefully to us the 
type of person they want us to send to them 
. . . some employers ask us to sénd a man and 
get annoyed when we ask them to describe 
briefly some qualifications the man _ should 
possess. 

Such factors as education, experience, type of 
work, personal characteristics, rate of wages, 
working conditions, and nature of the employ- 
ment, have all to be considered by the selec- 
tion officers of the employment service, if 
they are to refer suitable applicants to jobs. 

Mr. Collins continued: “We have an obliga- 
tion to the employer and the employee and 
we must protect the insurance fund”. Some 
of the guiding principles set forth of the Com- 
mission help in the constant effort to place 
people in employment who are drawing insur- 
ance benefit. “The task of all concerned is to 
make certain that the interpretation of this 
phrase ‘suitable employment’ is a fair and 
reasonable one in every case. However, what 
is fair and reasonable in wartime may not be 
good practice in the transition period and what 
is fair and reasonable in the transition period 


may again be changed in normal times. Up 
until the present time the Commission has 
felt it desirable to build up gradually through 
the processes authorized by the Act the inter- 
pretation of the term ‘suitable employment’. 
However, it feels that now much more definite 
instructions will be effective”. 


These have been set up by the Commission 
and the speaker quoted them extensively. For 
example, the regulations provide for a group- 
ing of occupations which are similar in many 
respects. If there are no jobs available in the 
claimant’s usual occupation the order in which 
employment in other occupations should be 
offered to a claimant are set out in the fol- 
lowing order:— 

(1) in the claimant’s usual occupation; (2) 
in the group containing the claimant’s occupa- 
tion; oe in the claimant’s pre-war occupation; 
(4) in the group containing the claimant’s pre- 
war occupation; (5) in the claimant’ 's secondary 
occupation (if any); (6) in the group con- 
taining the claimant’s secondary occupation; 
(7) or, failing any of these in the nearest 
related group to (1), (3) amd (5) in which 
there are employment opportunities, or in any 
oy occupation for which the claimant is 
suite 


Summarizing his presentation Mr. Collins 
said, “The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, 
does not permit of any definition of the term 
‘suitable employment’. It must necessarily 
be the circumstances in each individual case 
which determine the suitability of employ- 
ment and while it is possible to outline the 
general principles . . nevertheless it is a 
question of relating these principles to the 
particular facts that exist in the individual 
case”. He pointed out that appeals can be 
made from local office decisions to Courts of 
Referees and from the decisions of these 
Courts appeals may finally be made to the 
Umpire. 


Fire Losses in Canadian Industry 


In an address entitled, “Canadian. Fire 
Losses in Industrial and Other Fields”, Mr. 
C. Willis George of Ottawa revealed that 
“over the last ten years industrial fires have 
occurred in 12,475 cases, causing a property 
loss of $64,806,000.” He emphasized the fact 
that “these staggering figures” do not take 
sinto account loss of life, loss of wages by 


workers, loss of shipping by transportation 
companies, nor the loss of revenue by muni- 
cipal, provincial and federal governments, 
during the time that the damage to property 
was being repaired. 

Mr. George presented details of the fire 
losses in manufacturing properties during 1945. 
“As is to be expected,” he said, “the provinces 
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of Ontario and Quebec, where there is the 
greatest concentration of industry, led in fire 
and losses, with 567 fires costing $3,972,000 in 
Ontario, and 367 fires costing $3,789,000 in 
Quebec. British Columbia came third with 
100 fires causing losses of $435,000. New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia had losses of 
$391,000 each, from 23 and 68 fires respec- 
tively and Alberta, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan experienced losses of a little over 
$100,000 each. Prince Edward Island had 
eight fires in manufacturing properties, causing 
a loss of $16,000.” 
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To prevent similar losses in future, the 
speaker urged “eternal vigilance, adequate 
preventive methods, good housekeeping, 
proper construction and control, and above 
all, a recognition of the hazard which exists 
—always to insure that all the things which 
should be done are done”. In conclusion, he 
declared: “We face a challenge. We must 
accept the challenge and do our utmost to 
cut down the fearful losses in lives, produc- 
tion and material which we annually experi- 
ence. It can be done and we must do it.” 


Formula on Employer-Employee Relations 


Although the statement on labour policy 
adopted by the convention was published in 
the July issue of the Lasour GAzETTE, it is 
being reproduced here for the purpose of 
recording the proceedings in one issue. The 
statement termed, “An Approach to Employer- 
Employee Relations”, is as follows:— 
The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc., believes a high standard of living for all 
Canadians to be the chief objective of Cana- 
dian industry. The Association believes that 
a high standard of living in Canada depends 
upon maintenance of a high level of produc- 
tion. 

A high level of production, however, can 
be maintained only if industry supplies con- 
sumers with satisfactory goods at prices which 
will encourage a high level of consumption 
both at home and for export. To do this is 
the prime function of industry. 

If this function is to be successfully per- 
formed, there must be a fair return in the form 
of gross earnings from which wages and divi- 
dends may alike be paid. 

For the successful performance of this func- 
tion, there must also be suitable plants, equip- 
ment and machinery; sound management; 
and a working force willing and able to per- 
form the many and various duties necessary 
in modern manufacturing operations. 

But even with all these, the successful func- 
tioning of industry can be assured only by 
full and harmonious co-operation between 
employees and employers. 

To promote full and harmonious co-opera- 
tion, the Association believes that the follow- 
ing principles should govern relations between 
employees and their employers. 

A. Both Employees and Employers Should 

(1) Regard continuity and quality of service 
to the public (the customer), as the first con- 
sideration. Upon it depend year-round jobs, 
good wages, dividends, and the future of 
industry itself. 


(2) Observe faithfully the provisions of 
every agreement or undertaking made by them 
or on their behalf. 

(3) Seek constantly to discover methods of 
increasing production and improving products. 

(4) Consider with open minds proposals 
made by either party to the other, each seek- 
ing to understand the other’s needs and prob- 
lems, and constantly bearing in mind that 
neither can operate without the assistance of 
the other. 

(5) Settle differences by negotiation in good 
faith without interruption of operations. 


B. Employers Should 

(1) Provide facilities whieh will permit 
efficient and economical production and make 
all reasonable provision for the safety and 
health of their employees during the hours of 
their employment. 

(2) Select and develop supervisors who are 
not only technically competent, but who will 
deal on a fair and friendly basis with the men 
and women whom they supervise. 

(3) Respect the right of employees to 
associate freely for all lawful purposes. 

(4) Bargain collectively, in cases where 
representatives have been freely chosen by a 
majority of the employees affected, on wages, 
hours of work, and working conditions. 

(5) Organize operations with a view to 
promoting maximum regularity and continuity 
of employment and consequently maximum 
stability of income. 

(6) Give employees, as far as _ possible, 
opportunities to progress within the organiza- 
tion according to ability, experience and merit. 

(7) Support and develop good wage stan- 
dards having regard to all circumstances which 
are material. 


Ci Employees Should 
(1) Recognize the Employer’s right to plan, 
direct and manage the business. 
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(2) Perform their assigned duties in an 
efficient and industrious manner to the best of 
their ability. 

(3) Co-operate freely with management in 
meeting the many problems in which the 
employees are concerned. 

(4) Conserve and protect the products, plant, 
equipment and machinery, and respect the 
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rights, of employers as the owners of the 
property. 


' (5) Recognize the right of an individual 
employee to.join or not to join any lawful 
organization of employees or other citizens 
without impairing his right to work at the 
occupation of his choice. 


The National Film Board and Labour 


INCE its inception in 1939, the National 
Film Board of Canada has endeavoured 
to help the man in the factory in a variety 
of ways. During the war, films on production 
problems and workers’ morale made their con- 
tribution towards the high production level 
that was achieved. It has been indicated that 
with the help of training films, the worker’s 
training period can be reduced, while acci- 
dents may be lessened with the screening of 
films on fire and accident prevention and 
first-aid. Time lost in sickness may be 
shortened through films on nutrition and 
health. Films on current social problems, 
labour relations, and motion economy are 
found to help working conditions. 

Films which go to the workers are directly 
related to the particular needs of industry 
and of organized labour. To be of real value, 
the films must be not only factually correct, 
but must be produced with the aim of 
putting across the lesson in understandable, 
easily-remembered terms. It is essential that 
they possess the power of stimulating thought, 
raising questions, and provoking discussion 
among workers. The showing alone cannot 
be considered as an end in itself to be of 
any long-term use, but should be a means of 
getting workers’ participation in figuring out 
the answers to questions posed by the film. 

Discussion trailers, short visuals acted out 
by union members and workers in a discus- 
sion on the film which has preceded it, have 
been produced by the Film Board to accom- 
pany the majority of labour films since 1943. 

May, 1942, saw the birth of the National 
Film Board Trade Union Circuits, under the 
joint sponsorship of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
the National: Film Board, and the Worker’s 
Educational Association of Canada. These 
circuits, which have been described as being 
“one of the most comprehensive plans worked 
out in any country in the world for the pro- 
duction and distribution of films as a means 
of adult education,” carried films to working 
men and women in every corner of the 
Dominion, reaching a monthly audience of 
30,000 trade union members. 


At the same time, thousands of men and 
women in the factories for the past three 
years have seen films for workers produced 
by the National Film Board, or in Great 
Britain, the United States, France, and Russia 
on the Industrial Cincuits of the Film Board. 
In the first four months of 1945, about 2,000 
showings were made to an audience of approxi- 
mately 270,000 factory management com- 
mittees and workers. These were made 
through factory management. 


Originally, these circuits were covered by a 
Film Board projectionist, or field! representa- 
tive, whose job it was to take film and 
projector into factories and union meetings, 


give the audience an idea of the film and 


start the ball rolling in the ensuing discus- 
sion. Now, plants and unions are forming 
Film Councils and training their own men to 
give projection service and plan film pro- 
grams. In unions, film stewards, usually 
members of the union’s educational committee, 
take over the duties of projectionist. Film 
Councils are making headway im larger urban 
areas, like Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

The Councils came into existence through 
the amalgamation of effort of groups and 
organizations which felt the need for func- 
tional film programs. The first Councils to 
be formed were Community Film Councils. 
Service organizations such as the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis Club, and 
the Y.M.C.A. pooled their resources to pur- 
chase projection equipment and! films, plan 
programs, and train projectionists. 

In. some cities, labour and industrial councils 
were formed independently of Community 
Councils. The recent trend, however, is for 
labour and industry to send representatives 
to sit on the Community Council. 

Both labour and industry are finding film 
showings helpful in stimulating discussion on 
current labour problems. Workers choose 
their own films. They are previewed, 
adjudged and passed by a group of men who 
form the National Labour Union Film Com- 
mittee. On the Committee sit representatives 
from the two Congresses, the Worker’s Edhica- 
tional Association, the National Film Board, 
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and the National Film Society. Films 
selected by these men are procured and 
placed in film libraries across Canada by the 
National Film Board, whence they may be 
booked by local unions and factories either 
directly or through the Films Councils. 

Promotion and publicity for the monthly 
shows are supervised by the Committee, as 
well as program selection, the Congresses 
working through their local unions, and the 
Film Board through regional offices. 

The National Film Board serves the needs 
of Labour Film Councils in more ways than 
film supply. It supplies graphical material 
in the form of informational displays, posters, 
illustrated pamphlets, and filmstrips for labour 
meetings. Some of the recently-distributed 
filmstrips are “The Saga of 666”, and 
“Svenson’s Seniority”, which outline the oper- 
ation of grievance procedure, “Working 
Together in Canada”, and “Orphan Willie”. 
This visual presentation of the worker’s 
problems does much to clarify the questions 
raised by the film on the same theme. 
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Film programs are planned so that they 
will have a close relationship with the educa- 
tional work of individual labour groups. But 
while there are films on progressive educa- 
tion, slum clearance, and other social problems 
as well as world affairs, there are many fields 
not yet covered. Topics such as collective 
bargaining, labour economics, and trade union 
history have not been given film treatment. 
The Film Board has already produced films 
like “Labour Front”, “Partners in Produc- 
tion”, and “A Man and His Job”. When the 
organized labour movement expresses a need 
and desire for more films, and has worked out 
methods of distribution, the Board will 
endeavour to produce films on new labour 
problems as they arise. 

The “Labour Film Handbook” scheduled 
for publication this Fall, by the Film Board 
gives complete details on labour films, instruc- 
tions on program planning, and tells where 
projection equipment and films may be 
obtained. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in rato During the Second Quarter 
of 19 


HERE were 271 fatal industrial accidents 
in the second quarter of 1946 according 
to the latest reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. In the previous three 
months there were 346 including 17 in a 
supplementary lst. The accidents recorded 
are those occurring to persons gainfully 
employed during the course of, or arising 
out of their employment as well as fatalities 
from industrial diseases reported chiefly by 
Provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 
The statistics are compiled from reports 
received from Provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
‘Commissioners, certain other official sources, 
and from Lasour GazeTTe correspondents. 
Newspaper reports are also used to supple- 
ment these data. 

Several industrial accidents were recorded 
which resulted in the deaths of three or more 
persons, as follows. A pressure shift buried 
four coal miners at Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, 
on June 15. Three gold miners were killed 
at Timmins, Ontario, on June 18 when a 
locomotive plunged down an _ underground 
shaft and struck the cage in which they were 
travelling. The capsizing of a boat at 
Marathon, Ontario, caused the death by 
drowning of three labourers on April 7. Six 
persons engaged in construction and dredging 
were drowned when a tugboat capsized at 
Port Weller, Ontario, on June 29. At 


Anticosti, Quebec, a barge capsized on June 14 
and four men were drowned. 

Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 63, were recorded in manufac- 
turing. Of these, 15 were in iron, steel and 
products, 12 in saw and _ = planing-mill 
products, and 10 in pulp, paper and paper 
products. The remainder was distributed 
among the other manufacturing sub-groups. 
In the previous quarter 96 industrial deaths 
were recorded in manufacturing. 

Industrial fatalities in transportation 
decreased to 42 from the 57 recorded in the 
previous quarter. There were 16 in steam 
railways, a marked decline from 38 in the 
previous three months. Fatahties in water 
transportation numbered 15 as compared with 
four in the previous quarter. 

Of the 37 deaths in the mining group 23 
were in metalliferous mining, 10 in coal 
mining, and 4 in other non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarrying. In the previous 
quarter 52 fatalities were recorded in mining, 
31 being in metalliferous mining. 

The number of fatalities in logging 
declined from 48 to 19, and in trade from 
18 to 18. Slight increases were recorded in 
agriculture, from 22 to 24, and in service from 
20 to 24. 

In the construction group were recorded 28 
fatalities, of which 17 were in buildings and 
structures, 7 in miscellaneous construction, and 
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4 in highway and bridge construction. In the 
previous quarter 14 deaths occurred in this 
group, 11 of which were in construction of 
buildings and structures. 

More fatal accidents, 92 in number, were 
caused during the quarter by moving trains 
and other vehicles than by any other cayse. 
Deaths from industrial diseases, infections, 
etc., declined to 55 from 86 in the previous 
quarter. Falls of persons resulted in 46 
fatalities during the quarter while dangerous 
substances caused 39. 
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More fatal industrial accidents were 
recorded in Ontario than in any other prov- 
ince. The number was 139. Of these 48 
were in manufacturing, 18 in agriculture, 17 
in construction, and 16 in transportation. In 
British Columbia there were 58 industrial 
deaths including 11 in transportation and 10 
in manufacturing. Quebec registered 23 
fatalities and Nova Scotia 14, of which 8 
occurred in mining. 

Of the total of 271 deaths, 82 occurred in 
April, 94 in May, and 95 in June. 


TABLE I.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA AND THE PROVINCES DURING THE 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1946 BY INDUSTRIES 
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Publications Received Recently in Library of 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 


as HE Library of the Department of Labour 

was organized in 1900, and is both a 
reference and a circulating Library. It is 
maintained by the Department for the purpose 
of assembling and dispensing or distributing 
information required on all subjects which 
affect in any way the labour movement and 
the laws by which it is governed. These 
sources include a valuable collection of pub- 
lications of labour organizations and periodicals 
published in the interest of organized labour, 
a collection of books and periodicals and 
newspapers dealing with economic and social 
problems, books of reference and volumes on 
history and law, a comprehensive collection 
on industrial combinations and related sub- 
jects, and all publications of the International 
Labour Office. 

The list that follows is a continuation of 
those published in the Labour Gazette during 
the first four months of 1945, and in July, 
1946. The arrangement of the catalogue has 
been revised somewhat. Instead of listing 
the authors first the titles of the publications 
under the several sub-headings are given the 
primary position, followed by the names of 
the authors, and publishers and other relevant 
details. It is intended that similar lists will 
be a more or less regular feature in subse- 
quent issues of the Labour gazette. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION : 

1. National Fire Codes for the Prevention 
of Dust Explosions, 1943; sponsored by 
National Fire Protection Association. US. 
Department of Agriculture. Boston National 
Fire Protection Association, 1943, 160 pp. 
Superseded by 1944 edition, 176 pp. 

2. Textile Safety Code; US. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Washington, G.P.O. 1930, 11 
pp. (Bulletin No. 509. Safety code series). 


APPRENTICESHIP: 

3. Carpentry; Apprenticeship Standards; 
New Brunswick, Department of Labour. 
Fredericton, 1945, 13 pp. 

4. Painting and Decorating Apprenticeship 
Standards. 
Labour. Fredericton, 1945, 13 pp. 

5. Commission Inquiring into Apprenticeship 
and Related Matters, New Zealand. Report 
presented to both Houses of the General 
Assembly. Wellington, Government printer, 
1945, 20 pp. 


New Brunswick, Department of 


CoMMUNISM: 


6. The Secret Battalion; an examination of 
the Communist attitude to the Labour Party, 
By Harold J. Laski, London Party, 1946, 
30 pp. 


Coat TRADE: 


7. New Deal for Coal; by Harold Wilson, 
London, Contact, 1945. 264 pp. illus. bib- 
liography. A guide to the problems in war 
and peace including a plan put forward by 
the Labour Party and the criticism of mine 
workers. 


DISABLED? 


8. Statement before the Subcommittee of the 
House on aid to the Physically Handicapped; 
H.R. 5206, the Federal Aid to the Physically 
Handicapped Act, April, 1946; by Louis B. 
Swellenbach, Washington, G.P.O., 1946, 8 pp. 


EcoNoMIC PROBLEMS: 


9. Labor’s Stake in a Free Economy. An 
address prepared by Wendell Berge, for de- 
livery at a conference sponsored by the 
Workers’ Educational Service, University of 
Michigan Extension Division. March 16, 
1945. Detroit, 1945. 


EDUCATION : 


10. Commission on Higher Education in 
West Africa; Great Britain, Colonial Office. 
Report presented June, 1945. London, H.M. 
S.0., 1945, 190 pp., diagrs., tables. Cmd. 
6655. 

11. Building Crafts, Education for Industry 
and Commerce; Great Britain, London, 
H.MS.0O., 1945, 73 pp. (Pamphlet No. 4). 

12. A Guide to the Educational System of 
England and Wales; Ministry of Education, 
Great Britain, London, H.MS.O., 1945. 61 pp. 
(Phamlet No. 2). 

13. The Natton’s Schools, their Plans and 
Purposes; Great Britain. London, H.MS.0., 
1945, 30 pp. (Phamlet No. 1). 


EMPLOYMENT: 

14. The Key to Full Employment without 
Regimentation; by Eugen Berkovits, in colla- 
boration with George C. Atkins. Toronto, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1945, 81 pp. 
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HovusiIna: 

15. US. National Housing Agency; 3rd 
Annual Report; January 1 to December 31, 
1944; Washington, G.P.O., 1945, 215 pp. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 

16. National Collective Bargaining Policy; 
New York, Industrial Relations Counsellors 
Inc., 1945, 5’'pp. 

17. Labour Policy. of the Federal Govern- 
ment, by Harold W. Metz; Washington, D.C., 
The Brookings Institution, 1945, 284 pp. 

18. Fact Finding in Industrial Disputes, by 
Bryce M. Stewart and Walter J. Couper; New 
York, Industrial Relations Counsellors, Inc., 
1946. 61 pp. (Industrial Relations Mono- 
graph No. 11). 

19. Nonferrous Metals Fact Finding Board; 
U.S. Congress, Department of Labor. Report 
and recommendations. Washington, Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1946, 84 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE: 

20. Report of the Canadian Government 
delegates to the twenty-sixth session of the 
International Labour Conference, Philadelphia, 
April 20—May 13, 1944. Ottawa, King’s 
printer, 1944. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 

21. Human Leadership in Industry, the 
Challenge of To-morrow; by Sam Adolph 
Lewisohn New York and London, Harper & 
Bros. 1945. 112 pp. \Newer points of Industrial 
Relations are stressed. 


INSURANCE SOCIAL: 

22. Federal Old-age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance; insurance for workers and their families, 
US. Social Security Board, Washington, 
G.P.O., 1945, 17 pp. tables. 


INSURANCE UNEMPLOYMENT: 

23. Labor looks at Unemployment Insur- 
ance; H. L. McCarthy, comp., report of the 
conference workshop of organized labor on 
employment security at the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill., University of Chicago 
Press 1946, 40 pp. 


Lasour UNIONS: 

24. The Truth About Umons, by Leo. 
Huberman, New York, Phamphlet Press, 1946, 
pp. illus. diagrs. 


PLANNING: 

25. Political and Economic Planning ; Econ- 
omic development in S.E. Europe, including 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Roumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Greece; 
with an introduction by David Mitrany, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1945; 156 
pp. tables. 
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Price CoNntTROL: 


26. The End of Price Control—How and 
When? Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. A statement on national policy, New 
York, C.E.D., 1946, 13 pp. 


Prorit SHARING: 

27. Profit sharing and Stock Ownership for 
Wage Earners and Executives, by Bryce 
Morrison Stewart, New York, Industrial Rela- 
tions Counsellors Inc., 1945, 143 pp. (Indus- 
trial Relations Monograph No. 10). 


SociAL PROBLEMS: 

28. The Social Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization, by Elton Mayo; Boston, Division 
of Research, Graduate School of Business 


Administration, Harvard University, 1945. 
xvil, 150 pp. diagrs. 
SocraL SECURITY: 

29. Disability among Gainfully Occumed 


Persons; an introduction to disability insur- 
ance statistics, by I. S. Falk, Barkav S. Sanders 
and David Federman; Washington, G.P.O., 
1945, 60 pp. tables, charts. 

30. Cash benefits under the New Zealand 
Social Security Program, by Jacob Fisher; 


Washington, G.P.O., 1946, 42 pp., tables. 
(Bureau reports No. 13). 
STRIKES AND LOcKOUTS: 

31. Minority conference Wartime Record 
of Strikes and Lockouts, 1940-1945. US. 


Congress, Senate. Presented by Mr. Ball; 
prepared by Rosa Lee Swafford. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1946, 38 pp., (79th Congress, 2d. session, 
Document No. 136). 


SUPERVISION : 


32. Studies in Supervision: a series of lec- 
tures delivered at McGill University, Mont- 
real, January 30—March 20, 1945. Montreal, 
McGill University, 1945; ix, 149 pp. tables. 
(Monograph Series No. 6). 


UNEMPLOYMENT: 


33. There’s Work for All; by Michael Young 
and Therdor Prager, with 14 pictorial charts 
in colour designed by the Isotypo Institute; 
84 photographs. London, Nicholson & Watson, 
1943, 123 pp., illus., diagrs. 

Contents: No more dole; The Consequen- 
ces; Causes of general unemployment. 
How to deal with general unemployment ; 
Structural unemployment, and the loca- 
tion of Industry; International aspects of 
full employment; The war and after: 
Reading List. 


Pe DSI, te sl eMC RYDE Ds TA ee RM ene i te LAU ada el ah SU ba Ne RE gh 
Orrawa: Printed by EpmMonp Cioutier, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1946. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Concurrence by the House 
of Commons in the report 
presented by the Commit- 
tee of the House of Com- 


Order in Council 
governing taking 
of strike votes 


under mons on Industrial Rela- 
Government tions (see elsewhere in this 
supervision issue) resulted in the 


promulgation of Order in 
Council P.C. 3689 under the National Emer- 
gency Transitional Powers Act,-1945, governing 
the taking of strike votes under government 
supervision. Implementation of this specific 
item of the report was recommended by Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour. The 
Order provides that “the Minister of Labour 
may at the request of either party 1o an in- 
dustrial dispute, and if he deems fit, either 
before or after the strike is in progress, direct 
that a strike vote be taken under government 
supervision to determine the wishes of the men 
affected as to whether the strike will take 
place or otherwise.” 


The text of the Order is as follows: 


1. In this order, “Minister” means the Minis- 
ter of Labour. 


2. Where in the opinion of the Minister a 


dispute between an employer and his employees 
over wages, working conditions or other terms 
of employment exists which may cause or has 
caused a strike or other concerted cessation of 
work in the employer’s establishment and in his 
opinion such strike or other concerted cessation 
of work or the continuance tlieveof will inter- 
fere with economic stability or the orderly 
transition to conditions of peace in Canada, the 
Minister may order a vote by secret ballot to 
be taken under the direction of the Department 
of Labour, of the employees involved in the 
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dispute to determine the views of such em- 
ployees and any matter involved in or arising 
out of the dispute. 


3. Such vote shall be taken upon such notice 
and subject to such provisions, conditions, 
stipulations and restrictions and the ballot shall 
be in such form, as the Minister may prescribe 
or direct. 


4. Where a vote has been taken under the 
provisions of this Order, the Minister shall ad- 
vise the employer and the employees and any 
interested trade union or employees’ organiza- 
tion of the result of such vote forthwith after 
the vote has been taken and may publish the 
same in such manner as he sees fit. 


5. Where a vote has been ordered by the 
Minister under the provisions of this Order, the 
employees and employers who are parties to the 
dispute and every interested trade union or 
employees’ organization and the officers thereof 
shall provide or make available to the Minister 
or to the person designated by him to take the 
vote, upon request, such assistance, facilities 
and information as may be deemed necessary 
by the Minister or by such person for the taking 
of the vote. 

6. Any person who 


(a) refuses or fails to comply with any di- 
rection or request made or given by the 
Minister or any person designated by him 
under the provisions of this Order, or 

(b) obstructs any person designated by the 
Minister to take a vote under this Order, 
in the performance of his duties, or 

(¢) seeks by intimidation or violence to pre- 
vent any employee from voting on a vote 
taken under the provisions of this Order. 

shall be guilty of an offence and liable upon 
summary conviction in the case of a corporation, 
to a fine not exceeding two thousand dollars, or 
in the case of any other person to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars or imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding six months or to both 
such fine and such imprisonment. 
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A summary of the evidence 


Summary of and recommendations of 
Industrial the House of Commons 
Relations Committee -on Industrial 


Relations, which during 
July and August  con- 
ducted an inquiry into the 
causes of industrial unrest in Canada, with 
specific reference to the steel strike, is con- 
tained elsewhere in this issue. 


Committee 
proceedings 


The Canadian Parliament 


Canadian has approved the constitu- 
participation in tion of the World Health 
World Health Organization, which was 
Organization drawn up and signed by 


representatives of fifty-one 
United Nations at a conference in New York 
last July. 

The World Health Organization is to be 
brought into relation with the United Nations 
as one of the specialized agencies referred to 
in Article 57 of the Charter. Its objective, 
as stated in its constitution is “the attainment 
by all peoples of the highest possible standard 
of health.” 

The structure of the Organization will com- 
prise (1) a World Health Assembly, con- 
sisting of delegates from all the member states, 
which will meet annually; (2) an executive 
board, consisting of members from eighteen 
states; and (3) a secretariat, composed of a 
Director-General and technical and administra- 
tive staff. 

(General Brock Chisholm, formerly Deputy 
Minister of Health in the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, has been chosen 
as Executive Secretary of the Interim Com- 
mission which is to function until the new 
organization is formally constituted.) 


The World Health Assembly will have power 
to adopt international conventions or agree- 
ments, which, like International Labour Con- 
ventions, will come into force upon ratification 
by the governments of the member states. 
Each country is required to report within 18 
months as to the action it has taken in regard 
to the convention or agreement. In addition, 
by the terms of a provision not at present 
duplicated in the constitution of the ILO, 
if the country fails to ratify the convention, 
it must furnish a statement of its reasons for 
non-acceptance. 


Health is defined in the constitution as “not 
merely the absence of disease or infirmity” 
but as a “state of complete physical, mental 
and social well-being”. The enjoyment of the 
highest attainable standard of health is 
declared to be “one of the fundamental rights 
of every human being without distinction of 
race, religion, political belief, economic or 
social condition.” 
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Among the functions of the World Health 
Organization, in addition to obtaining inter- 
national agreements on health matters, will 
be the following: to promote and conduct 
research in the field of health; to stimulate 
and advance work to eradicate epidemic, 
endemic and other diseases; to provide tech- 
nical and statistical services; to assist govern- 
ments, upon request, in strengthening health 
services; to furnish aid in emergencies; to 
promote maternal and child health and wel- 
fare; to foster activities in the field of mental 
health, especially those affecting the harmony 
of human relations; to consider techniques of 
public health and medical care, including hos- 
pital services and social security; to develop, 
establish and promote international standards 
with respect to food, biological, pharmaceu- 
tical and similar products; and to promote, in 
co-operation with other specialized agencies 
where necessary, the improvement of nutri- 
tion, housing, sanitation, recreation, economic 
or working conditions and other aspects of 
environmental hygiene. 


The accompanying table 


Employment contains the latest statistics 
and Industrial available reflecting indus- 
tatistics trial activity in Canada, for 


certain months in the 
current year, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1945. 

The index of industrial employment, pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
rose from 169-9 in June to 173-5 in July. An 
advance of 0-5 points was recorded in the 
cost-of-living index which was 125-6 at August 


-1. The index of the physical volume of busi- 


ness rose to 180-3 in July from 178-9 in June. 

Employment and Earnings—The resumption 
of operations in the logging and lumber-using 
industries of British Columbia following the 
settlement. of the strike was an important factor 
in the substantial increase in industrial em- 
ployment at the beginning of July, as reported 
by the Bureau of Statistics in its latest survey 
of employment and payrolls. There were 
moderate advances in the other provinces in 
spite of strikes in the iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metal, rubber, textile, fur and other 
industries. The gain in Canada as a whole was 
above normal for the time of year, although 
it was seasonal in character. 

Reports from 15,933 employers indicated a 
combined staff of 1,773,712 persons at July 1, 
as compared with 1,737,271 at June 1, a gain 
of 36,441. Based on the 1926 average as 100, 
the index of industrial employment was 173-5 
as compared with 169-9 in the preceding 
month and 175-5 at July 1, 1945. An increase 
of 13,000 was recorded in the manufacturing 
industries at July 1. An addition of 14,700 to 
the working forces in the lumbering industries 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


_ ..Nors.—Official statistics except where noted. Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included 
in the Monthly Review of Busine:s Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 











1946 
Classification - 
August July June 
Employment— 
CLE XLS een eee tien Mac cea ream! ba pe Me ee L 173-5 169-9 
Applications for employment?.No.|.............. 6,173 6, 644 
Vacancies notified?............ INOS eae. eee 6, 239 6, 745 
Placements effected?.......... INTOM [seein Wee ne 3,101 enous 
Unemployment insurance claims 
INO hay eoes eed.» 27,576 30, 646 
Unemployment in trade unions..%].............. WS eee eek ee 
Earnings and Hours— 
Index, aggregate weekly payrolls?.|.............. 141-9 136-6 
Per capita weekly earnings..... ie RPS arate Pee ee 32-24 31-68 
Average hourly earnings..... CONUSIKGA ae cohen 70-0 69-1 
Average hours worked per week...|.............. 42-4 42-0 
Prices— 
Wholesale index!.................. 109-2 109-5 109-1 
Cost-of-living index!............... 125-6 125-1 123-6 
Physical Volume of Business— 
Generalindext) io heres steel ek ep ee eel 180-3 178-9 
Industrialproductiontec.. «ces oe cede woh 181-1 179-4 
Minera¥ production:..2/0. a6: ct ol emit ares 155-3 158-7 
NAIA CEUTIN Ge Ree eee tee thee he ea ae tan ee 181-2 181-4 
Conctrucwon: Sh, Tae es 0 eae Bee eat ae 237-0 204-0 
IE CtLICipOW eet. rs ee ER Ee 168-2 164-5 
DISET DUtIONe Nee as teh eee ie al Met eee: 178-6 178-0 
Carlosdings eigen ee. oT Uk od. Raden Aer 150-7 141-3 
ons,carnied, freight, .2 6.24. 7 hear ee oe 187-9 193-7 
ATH DORES Ae Wine eR ae ie eho | Metered AE oe 180-4 166-0 
MUXPOLIG 12 Shee. Ae ere a hrc mee ee ee 195-1 172-3 
Retail sales, unadjusted: 04... 2. |acrseetecart: 1 02 195-5 216-5 
Retail sales, adjusted’) eo..5..cch wosss Chee ee "212-2 210-5 
Wiholosale sales Ze .c82035 6s LPR ee lds 18S 249-3 241-0 
Other Business Indicators— 
Common stocks, index!........... $113-1 119-1 123-3 
brolerred stocks) .in GExt yee Ripe pen | toe eyes coos , 157-5 161-6 
Bond yields, Dominion, index!.... 184-7 85-1 84-9 
Trade, external, excluding gold. $ |.............. 352,878,000} 326,430,000 
Imports, excluding gold........ » Sal ae Sie be aR 161,615,000 157, 658, 000 
Exports, excluding gold........ Site Wieoimpaent cel yea 188, 706, 000 166, 697, 000 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNLSS ae. oe eee |) ke Ca oa ei eed tee a 5,546, 863,000} 5,609, 420, 000 
Bank notes in circulation®. >.... $ |.............. 988,648,000) 1,010,968, 000 
Bank deposits in savings....... Salers cee Gone 3,410, 856,000] 3,363,474, 000 
Bank loans, commercial, ete... $ |.............-. 1,190, 154,000} 1, 147,716,000 
Railways— 
Car loadings, rev. freight cars’. . 281,760 269, 186 280, 130 
Canadian National Railways 
OPELAbwIg- TEVENUES he see er S. | ase ee dh towns thos Pwr es thaw 27,695,000 
operating expenses.......... SH lenaeret sa careeeny Slew cetel etter se es 23 , 445,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
traffic earningss.6.-2-2..... Gis [agen po a LR coats 24,058, 000 23, 153, 000 
operating expenses, all lines. $ ].............. 22,568,000 21,720,000 
Steam railways, revenue freight 
LT GON AI HCG AR ie, ERGY. MRE Ts Phy lat tO ARTE |< cyan Stich ays ood 4,055,159,000 
Building permits.) ...27-...... $ 25, 759, 000 34, 084, 000 31,172,000 
Contractsiawardedserscre ak. sates: |onete  moreidoat 67,673, 000 66, 402, 000 
Mineral production— 
pet ORTON As cateacier Mores art hs CONS lee gace sacs Bor: 64,472 129, 890 
Steel ingots and castings....tons|.........-.... 135,914 214, 861 
Herro-alloys tacts ects LOUS lee pete: eee 6,191 11, 624 
(Collie neat ton, eterna, ee he he OZ restore ee how 239, 554 234, 383 
Coal isBGe iiss Set ee SONS | eee LA aR ale we ee 1,259, 008 
Coppeng lattes. octinyfotis thes Lp elo ons weer te 31.009 , 000 30, 886, 000 
INTOke reat eet ts ket oo Ife geh eee ae ome pant 16,241,000 15, 189,000 
ECAC SP MER ce tek oY WoW LU Meese, Be 31,660,000 3U, 928, 008 
ZiT Oye cee Hh ak gk AIRES es rt Lisl osc ot apie s 39,551,000 39, 262, 000 
Timber scaled in B.C..... BEM A ee ae, ee enero ek fone 104, 488, 000 
i Flour production... ¢..s0.«+.% OA e hae oe wees 2,164,000 2,184, 000 
Footwear production......... DAIS ech ee ince! 2,991,000 3,655, 000 
Output of central electric 
SALONS ee bes Lhe Begs Jeanie ova Se aS Cate 3, 422, 826,000] 3,415,306, 000 
Sales of life insurance........... Saleen cas ee 105,918,000 103, 925, 000 
Newsprint production......... HONS h. AR ee ss 357, 027 334, 207 











August 


175-0 
8,460 
8, 841 
4,764 


20, 557 


137-8 
94-4 


428,766, 00U 
128, 134,000 
295,049, 000 


4,726,596, 000 


997, 700, 990 


2,833, 187,010 


987, 939,000 


274,048 


33,953,090 
26, 454, 000 


26,793,000 
25,977,000 


5, 250, 968, 000 


23, 203, C00 
40, 531, 000 


139, 812 
224, 928 
15, 668 
211,754 

1, 203, 000 
39,489, 000 
21,992,000 
28, 128, 000 
41,521,000 


261, 332,000 
2,021,000 
3, 246, 006 


3, 287,613,000 


49,027,000 
287,030 





424,725,000 
138, 681, 000 
282,709, 000 


966, 805, 000 


282,076 


35, 474, 000 
27, 233 , 000 


28,978, 000 
25, 082, 000 


19, 939, 000 
50, 496, 000 


150,387 
229,161 
15,750 
210, 209 
1,078, 000 
42,390, 000 
23, 894, 000 
25, 505, 090 
45, 197,000 


231,966, 000 
1, 822,000 
2,701,000 


3,281, 138, 000 


66,718,000 
270, 640 
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175-3 
7,990 
7,908 
5,064 


10, 857 


95-6 


473, 624, 000 
146, 479, 000 
322, 846,000 


5,419, 171,000} 6,085, 574,000 


970, 236, 000 


2,741, 641,000] 2,645,537, 000 
1,045, 674,900} 1,109,492, 000 


296, 762 


35, 399, 000. 
26, 843, 000: 


28,073, 000 
23, 421,000 


5, 692,183,000} 5,918, 514, 000 


19, 566, 000 
58,875, 000 


159, 046 
257,115 
18,473 
212, 163 
1,277,000 
44,380, 000 
22, 644, 000 
25, 176, 000 
43, 469, 000 


297,112,000 
2,134, 000 
3, 287,400 


3,407,170, 000 


66, 246, 000 
266, 420 





Jt Week ended August 29, 1946. 
1 Base 1926=100. 


necessary, for seasonal variation. : , 
ended August 24, 1946, and corresponding previous periods. 


2 Daily averages. 


3 Base June, 1941=100. 
€ Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the month. 


4 Base, 1935-1939=100. 


5 Adjusted, where 


7 Figures for four weeks 
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was reported. Large seasonal advances occurred 
in food and pulp and paper while losses were 
noted in rubber, iron and steel and textile 
plants, due partly to industrial disputes. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
improvements were shown in logging, com- 
munications, transportation and storage, con- 
struction, services, trade and finance. Strikes 
in metal mines were a factor in'a reduction 
in employment in metallic ore mining but an 
improvement was noted in mining generally. 

Weekly payrolls of eight leading industries 
rose 3-9 per cent, from $55,043,488 at June 1 
to $57,192,594 at July 1. The weekly average 
per employee was $32.24 as compared with 
$31.68 at June 1. Per capita figures at July 1 
in previous years were: 1945, $32.32; 1944, 
$31.72 and 1948, $30.97. 


Prices—The general index of wholesale prices 
(base 1926 = 100) rose to 109-5 in July from 
109-1 in June and 104-0 in July, 1945. The 
indexes for animal and vegetable products in- 
creased respectively from 114-2 to 115-7, and 
from 98:7 to 99:2. Textiles remained un- 
changed at 98-2 while decreases were noted in 
wood products, from 131-1 to 130-5, and iron 
products, from 128°4 to 128-3. Non-ferrous 
metals increased 2-4 points, from 86-9 to 89-3, 
while declines of 0-1 points were noted in non- 
metallic minerals and chemical products. The 
index of consumers’ goods rose from 101-3 to 
102-0 and of Canadian farm products, from 
112-7 to 118-8; the index of producers’ goods, 
however, declined from 106-2 to 106-0. 

The official cost-of-living index, on the base 
of prices in the years 1935 to 1939 as 100, 
registered a further advance from 125-1 on 
July 2 to 125-6 for August 1, 1946. The food 
index rose from 144-2 to 144-7 reflecting gains 
for eggs, butter and meats which were not 
balanced by seasonal declines for vegetables 
and fruits. Increases in prices of men’s wear 
contributed the major part of a rise in the 
clothing index from 126-4 to 127-6. Home 
furnishings and services moved up from 125-1 
to 127-0 due chiefly to advances in furniture 
and chinaware. A slight increase was indicated 
in the miscellaneous index from 113-7 to 113-8, 
while no changes were noted in the indexes for 
rentals and fuel and light which remained at 
112°6 and 107-2 respectively. The advance in 
the general index since August, 1939, was 24-6 
per cent. 


Index of the Physical Volume of Business— 
The index of the physical volume of business 
advanced from 178-9 in June to 180-3-in July, 
1946. The index of industrial production 
gained 1-7 points to stand at 181-1 at July 1. 
The index of construction rose from 204-0: to 
237-0. Moderate declines were noted in mineral 
production and manufacturing while an im- 
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provement of 3-7 points was recorded in 
electric power. The index of distribution based 
upon railway traffic, internal and external 
trade increased slightly from 178-0 in June to 


178-6 in July. Imports and exports increased 


14-4 and 22-8 points respectively. 


The Hon. Humphrey Mit- 
chell, Minister of Labour, 
issued the following Labour 
Day message for 1946: It 
is now more than a year 
from the-day when a con- 
quered Germany and Japan failed in their 
war of oppression. But though the fighting in 
Kurope and in Africa and in Asia has been 
over these many months, we in Canada still 
have with us the legacy of problems unavoid- 
able following a total war effort. 

For almost six years our whole economy 
either had to be completely changed, or was 


Labour day 


Minister of 
Labour 


automatically thrown out of gear by the most - 


destructive war in the history of mankind. It 
was not to be expected, therefore, that in little 
more than one year we would return to normal 
peacetime conditions. It is true we have made 
much progress in “reconversion”, but a very 
great deal remains to be done. 

Nations to which we look as the customers 
to buy our surplus production are themselves 
prostrate in many cases. Foreign trade is 
vitally essential to Canada’s economy and high 
employment and until friendly nations are in 
a position to buy the commodities which we 
produce in abundance, we are severely handi- 
capped. Consequently, we must do and are 
doing what we can to encourage those nations 
in again re-establishing themselves. 

At home many of our wartime shortages per- 
sist. No need to dwell upon the fact that 


. houses, that many items of clothing, and that 


even several items of food are still in short 
supply. 


In some cases our shortages arise out of the - 


continuing difficulties of securing materials 
from abroad. In other cases the shortages will 
be overcome only by a more intensive pro- 


duction domestically, a production which had | 


to be interrupted in the interests of waging 
war. 


In this present trying period, when we are 
endeavouring to re-establish ourselves once 
again on the domestic front, Canadian labour 
is a dominant factor. Without the full co- 
operation of labour we could not succeed just 
as we could not have shared so effectively in 
fighting the war of freedom. The core of Can- 
adian labour is strong and sound. Given wise 
leadership which recognizes not only the rights 
of labour but also the common good there is 
no doubt in my mind that trade unionism will 


ee 
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continue to flourish andi play a growing part 
in the general progress of our great country. 

One cannot speak of this present difficult 
period without making some reference to the 
dangers of inflation which still exist. Inflation 
is not a bogey, to be used to frighten people 
into doing what otherwise they did not like 
to do. It is a real threat that still hangs over 
our national economy. 

We have had price rises in Canada, but prices 
here are not out of hand. We have seen vastly 
greater price rises upset the economy of other 
countries in the past few months. We must 
continue our resolve not to let it happen here. 

Eventually, of course, runaway prices mean 
unemployment and suffering: as happened in 
Canada after the first Great War. One of the 
most serious consequences of inflation is to 
make wage gains and improvements in work- 
ing conditions previously secured after so much 
effort, to be almost totally unreal. 

My appeal to the workers of Canada on this 
1946 Labour Day is for solidarity in the job of 
helping our country through this period of re- 
conversion into the happier days of high 
employment and better living which lie ahead. 


Leaders of Canada’s two 
-largest labour organizations, 
Mr. Percy R. Bengough, 
President of the Trades 
; and Labour Congress of 
Canada and Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, in Labour 
Day messages made particular reference to the 
unsettled conditions in labour-management 
affairs during recent months. 
_ Mr. Bengough declared that ~ “conditions 
internationally and locally are in a state of 
flux with issues beclouded and uncertain .. . 
When one gets down to the basic reason, we 
find it is still the fear of insecurity.” Answer- 
ing the question, what do the workers want? 
Mr. Bengough said: “They want economic and 
social security. The Canadian worker, able 
and willing to work, wants an income suffi- 
cient to guarantee a good home and a com- 
fortable living for both himself and his family 
that will free them from the fear of want for 
the whole of their lives, with an all-embracing 
scheme of health insurance for all, and a real 
aged citizens’ pension when too old to work.” 
Mr. Bengough further asserted that “the 
old worries of getting a job or how long will 
it last; how are we going to get along if we 
become ill and have to meet a flock of doctors’ 
_ bills, to say nothing about what we are going 
to do when we get old, are still real. We 
cannot fool ourselves. These are the worries 
of most people and little has been done so far 
to rid the people of Canada from their real 
fears that automatically bring an unsettled 
state of mind.” 


Labour day 
messages by 
labour leaders 
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In referring to current labour unrest, Mr. 
Mosher said that “workers do not go on strike 
and give up their incomes unless they have 
what they feel to be ample justification for 
their action. In my opinion,” he said, “the 
attitude of the workers results largely from a 
feeling of disillusionment and apprehension.” 

Mr. Mosher recalled that during the war 
Canadians were promised that “peace would 
make possible an era of justice and economic 
security, such as had scarcely been dreamed 
of in the past.” Instead, however, “war 
workers were laid off in huge numbers without 
any provision for dismissal pay.” Reconver- 
sion had been slow, shortages—especially of 
homes—became aggravated, “unemployment 
began to increase and the workers became 
more and more afraid .-. . ” It is evident, 
he continued, “that the attainment of higher 
standards of living depends upon increased 
production, but it is only when the workers 
refuse to produce that any attention is paid to 
their demands.” He pointed out that “labour 
is now an important and integral part of the 
economic and social structure” not merely “a 
commodity”. In conclusion, Mr. Mosher said: 
“The future of Canada and of the other nations 
depends upon the recognition of labour’s 
rights and the sharing of responsibility for 
the control of both political and industrial 
affairs with the workers.” 

Mr. Alfred Charpentier, President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, stated that the war had done much 
to raise the prestige of labour. The colossal 
growth of unionism had also contributed to 
labour’s increased stature, and was inculcating 
in the minds of men that the true place of 
labour is as the equal of capital. 

“This equality of rank of capital and labour 
means that before the distribution of profits 
and dividends to the shareholders the worker 
will be assured of receiving a fair wage in 
return for a reasonable day’s work, in surround- 
ings that give him material comfort as well 
as physical and moral protection.” 

As an instrument for establishing the right 
of labour to be on the same plane as capital, 
Mr. Charpentier urged the establishment in 
each industry of a national industrial council. 


International co-operation 
in intellectual fields is the 
objective of the United 
Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Or- 


Approval of 
constitution 


of UNESCO 


ganization, whose constitution was recently 


approved by the Canadian Parliament. 
According to the preamble of the consti- 

tution, UNESCO was created 

for the purpose of advancing, through the edu-- 

cational, scientific and cultural relations of the 


peoples of the world, the objectives of inter- 
national peace and of the common welfare of 
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mankind for which the United Nations Organ- 
ization was established and which its charter 
proclaims. 

In general the Organization will “promote 
the free flow of ideas by word and image” 
and thus foster the mutual knowledge and 
understanding of peoples. 

In the field of education the Organization 
is to “advance the ideal of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity without regard to race, sex, 
or any distinctions, economic or social.” It 
will collaborate with members at their re- 
quest in the development of educational 
activities, and will. suggest educational 
methods. : 

It will encourage the international exchange 
of persons active in fields of education, science 
and culture, and the exchange of publica- 
tions, objects of artistic and scientific inter- 
est and other materials of information. 

The structure of the Organization, like that 
of the World Health Organization and the 
ILO, consists of a general conference which is 
to meet annually, an executive board, and a 
secretariat. The distinguished British scientist, 
Dr. Julian Huxley, has been appointed as 
secretary. 

Describing Canada’s obligations in regard 
to the Organization in the House of Com- 
mons, the Acting Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, Rt. Hon. L. S. St. Laurent, 
said: “Each Member State is required to 
make arrangements in accordance with its 
particular conditions for linking up principal 
bodies interested in educational, scientific and 
cultural matters with the work of the Or- 
ganization. It is suggested that this prefer- 
ably be done by forming a national commission 
which would be broadly representative of the 
Government and such bodies. The national 
commission or some such body is intended to 
act in an advisory capacity to the Govern- 
ment and to delegations to the general con- 
ference. It is also intended to be a liaison 
between various educational and cultural 
organizations and the Government. 

“Here in Canada we have not yet deter- 
mined what form of action we will take to 
bring the bodies interested in educational, 
scientific and cultural advancement into re- 
lationship with this international organization, 
In the United States before the adjournment 
of Congress a bill was adopted and signed 
by the President providing for the setting 
up in the United States of a national com- 
mission comprising one hundred members. 
Of course we would not have in contemplation 
anything as elaborate as that, but because of 
the jurisdiction of the provinces in matters 
of education we wish to confer with them as 
well as with the private organizations that 
exist for the promotion of educational, 
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scientific and cultural development. It is 
desired to have some Canadian body that 
will be widely representative of the Canadian 
public and that will be entirely divorced from 
any partisan political influence, to make this 


a matter in which all those in Canada inter- ’ 


ested in educational, scientific and cultural 
development will feel that they have a part.” 


Bill No. 193, an Act to 


Amendments Amend the Combines In- 
to Combines vestigation Act, introduced 
Investigation in the House of Commons 


Act by the Minister of Justice 

on June 5 (L.G. July, 1946, 
p. 855) was given third reading by the House 
of Commons on July 3 on conclusion of de- 
bate which began on July 2. The bill was 
amended during its passage in the House by 
the removal of a provision which provided 
that no prosecution could be commenced 


otherwise than at the instance of the Attorney | 


General of Canada or the attorney general of 
a province. The effect of the amendment 
would be to enable any individual to lay 
an information alleging the existence of a 
combine. 
In the Senate, the bill, following recom- 
mendation of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Commerce, to which it had been 
referred for consideration, was amended by 
qualifying slightly the Commissioner’s power 
to penalize a person for contempt in the 
course of an inquiry and by extending the 
power to retain and copy documents required 


as evidence in an investigation. The Senate © 


did not make certain other changes proposed 
by the Committee limiting a provision 
authorizing the Exchequer Court to restrain 
misuses of patents or trade marks in undue 
restraint of trade, although one minor change 
in that provision was adopted. 

The bill as amended was given third read- 


ing by the Senate on August 8. On August, 


17 the House of Commons concurred in the 
amendments made by the Senate, and on 
August 31 the bill received royal assent. 


As a general introduction 


Industrial to the subject of labour- 
Democracy management co-operation, 
at Work and the contribution that 


joint labour-management 
production committees can make to Canada’s 
economic welfare, the Industrial Production 
Co-operation Board has published an illustra- 
trated booklet entitled Industrial Democracy 


at Work. 


The booklet explains, through the use of 
charts, pictures and written text, the various 
functions that a labour-management produc- 
tion committee can perform, and gives in- 


eee 


— 
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formation on how such a committee may be 
set up. 

Introduced in wartime to examine and con- 
sider means to improve and increase produc- 
tion, the committees have met with success 
sufficient to warrant their continued existence 
and further development in the years to come, 
the booklet states, quoting the official declara- 
tion of the Canadian Government made at 
the Dominion-Provincial Conference, of its 
intention to continue active sponsorship of 
the committees. 

Responsibility for fostering the growth of 

the committees has been vested in the In- 
dustrial Production Co-operation Board, with 
headquarters at Ottawa, which functions 
through the use of a field staff and informa- 
tional material. 
An account of labour rela- 
tions at the Howard Smith 
Paper Mills plant in Corn- 
wall, Ont., forms the sub- 
ject of Teamwork in Action, 
a recent publication of the 
Industrial Production Co-operation Board. 

Joint consultation at this plant, the booklet 
states, “is an outstanding industrial relations 
‘success story’. Labour-management  co- 
operation on production and plant welfare 
has developed to a high level. Results of very 
tangible benefit to production are now com- 
monplace under the plan.” 

Employees at the plant, who number about 
1,000, have been organized since 1937 in two 
AFL unions, the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, Local 
338, and the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers, Local 212. 

The present agreement, which provides for 
a union shop, states that its general purpose is 


in the mutual interest of the employer and 
employee to provide for the operation of the 
plant of the Company under methods which 
will further to the fullest extent, the safety 
and welfare of the employees and economy of 
operations, quality and quantity of output, 
cleanliness of plant and protection of property. 
It is recognized by this agreement to be the 
duty of the company and ‘the employee mem- 
bers of the signatory unions to co-operate 
fully, individually and collectively, for the 
advancement of said conditions. 


Successful 
co-operation 
at Cornwall 
paper mill 


The level of enthusiasm and interest in co- 
operation among the employees at Howard 
Smith is reported in the booklet to be the 
fruit of forward thinking on the part of the 
union leaders and the fair-minded attitude of 
the resident manager. Collective bargaining 
relationships and grievance procedures “pro- 
vide an essential background to the machinery 
developed for co-operation.” 

Among the joint committees established in 
the plant and described in the booklet are the 
Mutual Interest Board, which discusses educa- 
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tion, apprenticeship, sports, health, welfare, 
working conditions, efficiency, and other prob- 
lems of common interest; the Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committee, through which 
workers contribute to plant efficiency by par- 
ticipating in the solution of production prob- 
lems; the Mill Safety and Accident Preven- 
tion Committee, which has enabled the plant 
to achieve a fine record in accident control; 
the Safety Box Committee; Job Analysis Co- 
operation; and the Cafeteria Committee. 


Technical reconversion of 
Industrial Canadian industry from war 
reconversion to peace-time production 
in selected reached the three-quarter 
industries mark during August, a 


report tabled by the Rt. 
Hon. C. D. Howe in the House of Commons, 
revealed. Prepared by the Economic Research 
Branch of the Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply on the basis of a survey con- 
ducted in March, 1946, in 648 major plants 
formerly engaged in war production, it fur- 
ther indicated that, “by the end of the present 
year reconversion is expected to be about 90 
per cent completed and fully accomplished by 
the spring of 1947.” 

About half of the plants surveyed indicated 
that they were embarking on programs of 
modernization and expansion of their pro- 
ductive facilities. Of these about three-fifths 
have already completed their plans or expect 
to do so by the end of the year. A majority 
of the remainder expect completion in 1947. 

The report states that, “in spite of the mag- 
nitude of the man-power shift in the first 
postwar year, that is between June 1, 1945 
and June 1, 1946, when approximately 620,000 
servicemen had been discharged and 720,000 
persons released from war work, the number 
of unemployed was kept surprisingly low. It 
never reached more than about 270,000 out of 
a total working force of close to 4-8 million. 

“Three-fifths of the plants that were engaged 
in reconversion activities were being retarded 
by various shortages, the most important of 
these being delays in securing machinery and 
other equipment. The estimates are subject 
to correction in the light of development of 
labour-management relations. Extensive 
strikes, such as the steel strike, may cause 
further considerable delays not accounted for 
in the estimates given. 

“The degree to which reconversion was 
required was greatest among plants formerly 
engaged in war production but now turning 
to the production of automobiles, electrical 
apparatus, boilers and heating equipment, 
radio and domestic appliances. 

“Three-fifths of the total expected increase 
in employment resulting from the completion 
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of reconversion, modernization and expansion, 
was accounted for by the consumers’ goods 
industries. 

“Due to the relative importance of the 
primary textile and clothing industry in that 
province, the expected increase in employment 
was highest in Quebec. The expected increase 
in Ontario was just equal to the over-all aver- 
age and it was relatively low in the other 
regions.” 

The report warns that the findings cannot be 
regarded as completely representative of the 
manufacturing industry as a whole unit, but 
because of a much higher concentration in the 
producers’ goods industry, should be con- 
sidered as a representative sample for a num- 
ber of important industries. 


Gross output of manufac- 


Canada’s tured products in Canada 
manufacturing during 1944 was valued at 
industries $9,073,692,519 an increase of 
in 1944 $340,831,520 or 3-9 per cent 


over the 1943 value, accord- 
ing to an advance report on the manufacturing 
industries of Canada in 1944 by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

This increase in value was not due to an 
increase in the physical volume of production, 
the report states, but to a rise in the selling 
value of the products made. The physical 
volume was actually lower than in 1943, the 
decline being reflected in a drop of 18,186 or 
1-5 per cent in the number of persons 
employed. Salary and wage payments, how- 
ever, increased by $42,328,986 or 2-1 per cent. 

Continued expansion of aircraft production 
resulted in the aircraft industry being the 
greatest employer of labour in 1944 with 79,572 
persons on: its payrolls, an increase of 10,043 
over 1943. It displaced the shipbuilding indus- 
try from the premier position in this respect. 

Other industries engaged in war production 
operated at lower levels during 1944, chief 
among these being the miscellaneous iron and 
its products industry with a drop of 11,604 
employees, miscellaneous chemical products 
with 10,991 less, shipbuilding with 8,771 and 
brass and copper products with 4,266 fewer. 

On the other hand, the food-producing indus- 
tries were more active in 1944. The slaughter- 
ing and meat packing industry reported an 
increase of 5,092 workers, fruit and vegetable 
preparations 3,474, and miscellaneous foods 
1,093. The output of the rubber goods indus- 
try, which includes the production of synthetic 
rubber, also expanded, the number of em- 
ployees increasing by 5,508. 

Manufacturing establishments reporting in 
1944 numbered 28,483 and the number of. per- 
sons employed totalled 1,222,882, of whom 192,- 
558 were classed as salaried employees and 
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1,030,324 as wage-earners. Male employees 
declined by 20,040 and female employees were 
1,854 higher, the proportion of women workers 
being 287 out of every 1,000 workers. 

Ontario with 38 per cent of the total number 
of establishments reporting produced over 45 
per cent of the entire manufactured output in 
1944. Quebec ranked second with 32 per cent 
and British Columbia third with seven per cent. 


Adoption of a health insur- 


Health and ance and death _ benefit 
death benefit scheme by the Garment 
scheme for Manufacturers Association 
garment of Western Canada and the 
workers Amalgamated Clothing 

Workers of America, Local 
495 (TLC) was reported recently. The 


scheme’s adoption resulted from a joint com- 
mittee’s unanimous recommendation that this 
welfare plan be set up for workers in the 
men’s clothing industry in Winnipeg. 

It provides for death benefits of $500, effec- 
tive from October 1, 1946, and the establish- 
ment of a health insurance fund financed by 


a one per cent gross weekly payroll deduction 


by the employer and an equal one per cent of 
weekly pay contribution by union employees. 
The fund is to be controlled by a Board of 
Trustees under agreement made with a Win- 
nipeg Trust Company to which the money 
will be paid. Deductions, contributions, and 
benefits are to be audited and financial state- 
ments distributed annually. 


Benefit payments under the insurance pro- 
vision are not to commence until January 1, 
1947, although the first contributions were 
made on July 1, 1946, in order to establish a 
fund. 


Elsewhere in this issue 
Labour (p. 1271) appears a sum- 
legislation mary of labour legislation 
enacted by enacted by the _ Parlia- 
Parliament ment of Canada _ during 
in 1946 1946. The legislation had 

to do with workmen’s 


compensation for merchant seamen, unem- 
ployment insurance, reinstatement in employ- 
ment, family allowances, housing, and the 
taxation of co-operatives. 


“The re-absorption of 
Discharged veterans into employment 
veterans would be much assisted if 
urged to certain veterans who have 
contact old never communicated with 
employers their pre-enlistment 


3 employers would now do 
so,” ‘Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, said in a statement issued at the end 
of August. | 
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The Labour Minister explained that several 
employers are still holding positions for 
veterans who left their employ to enlist. No 
doubt many of these veterans were discharged 
some time ago, and their period for seeking 
reinstatement in their pre-service jobs has 
already expired, but as their employers do not 
know that the veterans have been discharged, 
and that they are actually no longer eligible 
for reinstatement, the employer is still carry- 
ing the vacancy thinking that the man may 
show up at a later date. In most of these 
cases the veterans are re-established elsewhere. 
“It would clear some vacancies in employ- 
ment for other veterans if any dischargee in 
this category would now inform his pre- 
enlistment employer that he will not be 
seeking reinstatement”, Hon. Mr. Mitchell 
sald. 

The Minister pointed out further that many 
veterans discharged in recent months are still 
eligible for reinstatement, and several un- 
doubtedly will be returning to their employers 
a little later on. “It would assist in stabiliz- 
ing the employment market. if these veterans, 
still eligible to be reinstated, would let their 
employer know of their intention to return 
just as soon as they have made up their minds 
to do so—even if for any reason they still do 
not actually go back to work for some days.” 

The Minister pointed out that in the 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, a. 


veteran discharged in Canada may apply for 
reinstatement within three months of his 
discharge, or if discharged overseas, within 
four months of the time of discharge from 
the Forces or from hospitalization imme- 
diately following service. In certain cases, 
where a period of convalescence is required 
after discharge, there is provision for a six- 
months’ extension to the regular period 
allowed to a veteran before he reports for 
his old job, but the veteran should see .the 


‘National Employment Service, which admin- 


isters the Act, before he assumes that he is 
entitled to an extension. \The Act covers only 
persons who were with the employer steadily 
for three months at least, immediately before 
enlistment. 

The efforts of Canadian employers to 
provide suitable civilian opportunities for 
personnel who have returned to their former 
jobs were praised by the Minister. Many 
Canadian firms, he said, had adopted detailed 
pregrams to facilitate the re-employment of 
their ex-service personnel. Many of these 
programs went so far as to set aside jobs for 
former employees while still in uniform, and 
this is why it is an assistance in the employ- 
ment market where a discharged person is no 
longer eligible for reinstatement to now con- 
tact his pre-enlistment employer to make 
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clear exactly what his present status is, 
assuming that he has not done so already. 
“The purpose of the present appeal”, the 
Minister said, “is to help out the employer 
who is doing his very best to comply with 
the Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. | 
At the same time certain employment 
vacancies which would be available for other 
veterans will be cleared once the. employer 
knows where he stands in relation to ex- 
employees now out of the Armed Services, 
for whom he is obligated by law to provide 
jobs, in accordance with the terms of the 
Act. In the case of those still eligible, who 
are going to return, the employer will be 
further assisted by making the necessary 
provision in their case,” Hon. Mr. Mitchell 
concluded. 
A United States District 
Court of Appeals has 
rejected a petition by em- 
plovers in the coal mine 
industry to prevent the 
operation of a collective 
agreement between the U.S. Government and 
the United Mine Workers covering foremen 
in the mines. (L.G., July, 1946, p. 867). The 
Government has been operating the mines 
since the termination of a strike last May. The 
agreement has been approved by President 
Truman and the National Wage Stabilization 
Board. 


A further development in the issue of fore- 


Recognition 
of coal mine 
foremen in 
United States 


men’s recognition came about when the 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Cincinnati ordered the Packard Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, to obey a ruling of the 
National Labour Relations Board to bargain 
collectively with the independent Foremen’s 
Association of America (L.G., April, 1946, 


p. 439). 


The Packard management was alleged to 
have been dealing with the organization with- 
out officially recognizing it. 


A strike by employees to 


Efforts to compel an employer’s recog- 
force nition of their union despite 
recognition previous certification of a 
of uncertified rival union was recently 
union held declared illegal by the 
illegal in U.S. United States National 


Labour Relations Board. 

The striking employees were discharged after 
ignoring the employer’s offer of reinstatement 
if they called off the strike. The Board 
ordered reinstatement without back pay on 
the grounds that the employer’s offer and 
the subsequent discharge was a-discriminatory 
action. The board majority conveyed the idea 
that had discrimination not been in evidence 
the employer would have been legally justi- 
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fied in dismissing the employees attempting 
to compel him to disregard another union’s 
certification. The decision represents the first 
penalization in the United States of dis- 
charged employees for efforts to compel viola- 
tion of a previous certification. 


The United States National 
Labour Relations Board in 
a majority decision recently 
ruled that an employer who 
ruled unfair compelled his employees to 
labour practice assemble and listen to an 
in U.S. anti-union speech — shortly 

preceding a collective bar- 
gaining election committed an unfair labour 
practice under the Wagner Act. 

The Board majority found that the action 
of the company, in compelling its employees 
to listen to a speech of the company president, 
during which time all plant operation was 
suspended, did not represent merely an attempt 
to express the employer’s view but was 
designed “to achieve a restraining and coercive 
effect upon its employees’ free expression of 
their organizational will”, and was ‘“‘an aggres- 
sive campaign against the CIO.” 

The Board’s decision directed the company 
to cease and desist from: engaging in sur- 
veillance; enforcing the rule prohibiting union 
solicitation on the employees’ own time; com- 
pelling its employees to listen to speeches 
relating to self-organization; and interfering 
with its employees in the exercise of the right 
to self-organization. Furthermore, the com- 
pany was directed to mail to each of its 


Employer 
snterference 
in election 


employees a copy of a notice which embodied_ 


the Board’s order. 

Involved in the case were the UAW-CIO 
and the Employees Association Inc. of Clark 
Bros. Co., Olean, New York, an affiliate of the 
Confederated Union of America. 


The United Automobile 
UAW Health Workers (CIO) recently 
Institute in reported on the operation 
Detroit of their Detroit Health 
; Institute for the first six 
months of the present year. During the 
period the institute recorded diagnostic exam- 
inations for more than 3,400 persons; health 
and safety education classes, attended by 
1,600; and interviews given to nearly 900 
workers suffering from emotional upsets. The 
institute services locals in Detroit and its sur- 
rounding areas. It is financed through a tax 
of 14 cents per month per member for locals 
in the city with a reduction in the rate to 
outside locals proportionate to their distance 
from the institute. A registration fee of $2 
per year is required from each member. 
The institute gives diagnosis only and makes 
its records available to the person’s family 


physician. Where -the ailment is found to be 


caused by an emotional rather than physical 
condition the case is referred to a practising 
psychiatrist. 

_ Assistance is derived from nearby universi- 
ties and the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice. The institute receives financial aid from 
Detroit’s community chest. 

The union stated that its institute had made 


“effective strides towards the general health 
improvement of its members.” : 


The General Motors Cor- 


Professors poration in the United 
study GM States has been host to a 
industrial selected group of university 
relations professors in _ sociology, 


labour relations and related 
fields, invited to study the company’s indus- 
trial relations set-up and then give the 
management their opinions on its policies. 
Each of the men spent a week inspecting indi- 
vidual GM plants. They were first briefed 
for a day by company officials on the manage- 
ment’s approach to industrial relations prob- 
lems, then assigned to a plant where plant 
officials answered all their questions and gave 
them all possible assistance. After the field 
work the professors met to compare notes and 
report their findings and recommendations. 
The company inaugurated the plan in 1945 
and has already announced a similar program 
for 1947. 
In a measure designed to 
Prohibition curb labour unrest in 
of strikes Japan, General Douglas 
in Japan MacArthur, Supreme Com- 
; mander for the Allied 
powers, informed the Japanese Government on 
August 29 that “strikes, walkouts or other work 
stoppages which are inimical to the objectives 
of the military occupation are prohibited”. 

In particular General MacArthur’s order was 
aimed at threatened strikes of seamen and of 
government railroad employees, according to 
the New York Times. Objectives of the sea- 
men’s union were revised pay rates and limita- 
tion of the employers’ right of discharge, while 
railroad workers sought a seven-hour day and 
the hiring of 30,000 additional workers. The 
demands are said to be under discussion. 

The right of Japanese labour to organize 
and bargain collectively had been established 
by an Allied order early in the occupation. In 
a recent report on the first year of occupation, 
General MacArthur included the statement 


that the Japanese citizen now “enjoys the un- . 


trammeled right, individually or collectively 
with his fellow workers, to demand correction 
of unjust labour practices and conditions”. 
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Department of Labour in Post-War Period 


Statement by Minister of Labour Outlines Work of Department 


ES presenting the estimates of the Depart- 

ment of Labour in Committee of Supply in 
the House of Commons on August 30, the 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
made the following statement regarding the 
work of the Department in the post-war period. 


Quite largely the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Labour which are now before the 
Committe illustrate the problems which we 
had to face once World War II ended—the 
training and re-employment of men and 
women demobilized from the Armed Forces 
and replacement of many thousands released 
by munitions plants. We have, too, the still 
important duty of doing our utmost to meet 
the labour demands for agriculture—a ques- 
tion of real emergency in view of the grave 
shortage of food in Europe as well as in Asia. 


Reconversion and Rehabilitation 


In spite of difficulties, I believe it may be 
stated that we are moving along very well 
benefited by the stabilization policy which 
was introduced the latter part of 1941. The 
first phase of our national industrial recon- 
version was passed in January last when all 
but one-sixth of war work in progress at 
V-J Day had been terminated. A total of 
370,000 persons who had been employed in 
war plants were laid off after V-J Day and 
sixty per cent of these were immediately or 
almost immediately re-engaged for the pro- 
duction of civilian goods in the same plants. 
There were in all 860,000 persons employed in 
direct war work at the peak’ period October 
1943. Up to June 30 of this year there had 


been 883,006 discharged: from the Armed Forces, - 


Through the Veterans’ Placement Division of 
the Employment Service positions were secured 
for 284,000 ex-servicemen and women during 
the twelve months ending March 31 last. From 
April 1 to August 1 there were placed_an addi- 
tional 103,000 ex-service personnel. A con- 
siderable number of those released from 
munitions plants were married women and 
they did not all become an employment 
problem because of a preference to devote 
all their time to home-keeping. In a measure 
that has been true of some women discharged 
from the Armed Forces. Many had been 
married or were married after release and 
they, too, were not interested in work out- 
side their homes. Under the style “Home Aid 


Plan” our Employment Offices are making a 
special effort to place women and girls in 
household work provided, however, that pay 
and conditions of work are fair. 

The peak of unemployment was reached 
in April last when we had 267,000 unplaced 
applicants, men and women, registered at our 
National Employment Service offices across 
Canada. This total included 72,000 former 
service personnel discharged during March. 
On August 15, we had 149,000 unplaced per- 
sons listed comprising 116,000 men and 33,000 
women. It is of interest to note that on the 
same date there were 68,000 vacancies for 
males and 44,000 vacancies for females. We 
have, of course, been doing our utmost to 
find positions for veterans and former war 
plant workers. Naturally we are keenly de- 
sirous of doing everything in our power for 
those who served overseas not forgetting those 
who did such a fine job on the home front 
during the years of war. 

There are regional supervisors of veterans’ 
placement in Moncton, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. Each local office 
has what is known as an armed forces regis- 
tration unit to look after veterans in the first 
instance. Then at all rehabilitation centres 
maintained by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs—the Department of Labour has vet- 
erans’ employment advisers who are doing 
good work. Where no such centres exist 
the advisers are stationed in the local employ- 
ment offices. There is also a special place- 
ments division in the Department of Labour 
giving attention to physically handicapped 
persons. Some of these are referred for 
training through the Department’s facilities. _ 

In the year ending March 31,—this is 
important—jobs were found for the handi- 


capped at the rate of 1,250 a month, 25 per 


cent of them veterans. 

I think this is a forward advance in the 
placement facilities of the Employment Service 
for the placement of handicapped persons: 
under our jurisdiction. 

Twenty-two men and two women with 
double amputations were satisfactorily placed 
in positions. The training work of the Depart- 
ment is getting preferential consideration be- 
cause of the importance of adequately fitting 
men and women for new types of peace-time 
work and also to meet a shortage of skilled 
workers in different vocations. 
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Training 


With regard to veterans, a total of over 
76,000 have been enrolled for training up to 
August 1 of this year with 38,000 undergoing 
training on that date—and approximately 
5,000 others awaiting entry to training. We 
had 4,000 being trained in schools for the con- 
struction and building industries, and in ad- 
dition more than 3,500 others working as 
apprentices. Over 10,000 other veterans were 
being trained for other occupations on the 
job in industry, that is besides those who have 
actually been employed in industry. The 
government subsidizes rates of pay during 
such training. 

Rehabilitation of veterans training ls car- 
ried on in co-operation with the provinces— 
the dominion bearing the operating costs. 
There are centres across Canada to meet. area 
needs and every type of training desired is 
provided when it is believed that those so 
trained may speedily be absorbed in the 
employment stream. Recently I visited the 
centre at Brockville and I was much impressed 
by the eagerness of the students and the 
enthusiasm and ability of the instructors. An- 
other phase of our work is the training of 
civilian workers released from gainful employ- 
ment under joint ‘Dominion-provincial plans. 
Usually such trainees are referred to the 
centres by the employment offices of the de- 
partment. Agreements covering this training 
are in effect with the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. Supplementary to this is the 
vocational guidance which our employment 
offices give to young persons seeking their 
first jobs. 

Agreements have been made with all the 
provinces for vocational education ‘on the 
secondary school level. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment pays $10,000 a year to each province 
plus a proportion of $1,915,000 distributed 
on the basis of the population 15 to 19 years 
of age. The latter amount is matched by 
the provinces. Additionally there is a Dom- 
inion grant of $10,000,000 for capital ex- 
penditures, 25 per cent for equipment, to be 
matched dollar for dollar by the provinces 
and used by the end of March, 1948. 

There are several factors to be considered 
in connection with employment after a war. 
We have the large number who were trained 
for war jobs whose skills are not in general 
demand for peace-time production. They must 
readjust themselves to the new work. High 
war-time earnings in comparison with normal 
peace-time rates of pay and the indisposition 
of persons to move from communities in which 
they have settled to other places where work 
is available, are other factors. It should be 
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noted that upward adjustments of pay to 
compensate for changes in war-time “take- 
home pay” and reduced weekly hours of work 
have been put into effect in recent months 
by a number of industries following approval 
of War Labour Boards. Re-tooling and re- 
organization of industry was well advanced 
up to a few months ago but has lagged be- 
cause of industrial troubles. 

Our latest figures show there were 87,000 
working in all branches of mining. Of the 
number, 26,000 were employed in coal mines 
where more skilled men could be used now. 
The base metal mines had 27,000 on their 
payrolls and the gold mines 22,000 men, a gain 
of forty per cent since the end of the war. 
It is expected gold mining will be giving 
employment to 30,000 men by next autumn 
and that in mining generally there will be 
100,000 working. I would lke to see a move- 
ment to the mining sections of Canada of 
persons in centres where there cannot be 
enough employment to take care of all. 

Most of the prisoners of war whose labour 
was most useful in Canada for several years 
have been returned to the British Isles. We 
had thousands of these men engaged in woods 
operations, largely pulp for paper making. 
Last winter ten per cent more men _ were 


employed in woods operations than the winter . 


before. There is work for more men in this 
field now but a disinclination to take these 
jObs is apparent. 


The war taught men and women new skills, 


more self-reliance and self-confidence. It is 
safe to forecast that new types of manufacture 
and thus new employment opportunities will 
come as time goes by. 


Farm Labour Program 


To maintain the highest possible production 
of food to assist in relieving the famine areas 
of -the world farm labour agreements again 
are in effect with the provinces. 

In February the Department of Labour sent 
a letter to farmers urging them to submit 
their help requirements to the employment 
offices. 

Wages and conditions are more attractive 
in farming now. There is new and better 
equipment. Every possible effort is being 
made to encourage idle industrial workers to 
take farm jobs. 

There will be organized movements of 
labour for farm work from west to east and 
east to west. Already the movement to the 
eastern provinces is under way. An arrange- 
ment, previously in effect, is for exchange of 
workers and equipment with the United States 
for the harvesters of grain, potatoes and 
tobacco. 


—— 


/ 
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As already announced we are bringing 4,000 
farmer Polish soldiers to Canada to work on 
farms. 

Appreciating the importance of the sugar 
beet industry we were able to retain about 
4,000 prisoners of war for this type of work 
until harvests are over. They are distributed 
in Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta. 


Placements 


Referring again to our Employment Service 
I would like to mention that in Moncton, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
we have branches to assist in the placement 
of persons with executive and professional 
abilities. 

We have found positions for 4,599 in the 
past year. A considerable number were ex- 
service personnel. 

Under the Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act, between August 1, 1945, and June 
29, 1946, or a period of eleven months, 151,000 
discharged from the Armed Forces had been 
reinstated by their former employers. A total 
of 46,000 eligible did not apply for reinstate- 
ment. 

The Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel 
continues to function as a branch of the 
Department and the staff is rendering fine 
service in assisting technicians to find good 


positions as well as in advising firms of men 
and women available. 


We still have the labour exit permit order 
in force but mainly it is to control the move- 


_ ment from Canada of these technicians as well 


as graduate nurses. There are shortages in 
these fields. Some hospitals, in fact, are much 
understaffed. 

National Selective Service largely is a thing 
of the past. Remaining regulations require an 
employer to register a- vacancy with local 
employment offices and to report when an 
employee has been hired, and the seven days’ 
notice rule for employer and employee. The 
purpose of this is to have an up-to-date picture 
of the employment situation. 


Wage Control 


The Government’s price, salary and wage 
stabilization policy remains effective although 
modified and subject to further gradual 
changes. We are anxious to abandon controls 
as soon as feasible but not until the danger of 
ruinous inflation is past. 

Amendments to P.C. 9384, 
‘Wages Control Order, now make it possible 
for the National and Regional War Labour 
Boards to approve applications for wage 
increases which are shown as “just and reason- 
able.” 
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Wage control began on November 15, 1941. 


To the end of March this year the boards had 


dealt with 123,500 applications. Eighty-four 
per cent were granted in full, 10 per cent in 
part; only 7 per cent denied. 

The wage rate index was 137-5 in 1944, 
compared with the basic figure of 100 for 1939. 
It was 140-3 in 1945, according to preliminary 
figures. 


os 


Industrial Disputes 


The industrial condition as affecting labour 
has not been good in the past seven months. 
In 1945, while the number of strikes did not 
increase over 1944, the number of workers 
involved did. There were 197 strikes and 
lock-outs. The majority were settled by con- 
ciliation within a few days. Fifty-eight lasted 
one day, 152 less than five days. 

The strike of the Ford Motor Company 
employees at Windsor involved 10,000 workers 
and was the.most serious in several years. 

It lasted from September 12 to December 
29, 1945, resulting in 900,000 man-days time 
loss and more than one million days if the 
sympathy strike which occurred in Windsor 
affecting other firms is included. 

A total of 150,000 man-days were lost by a 
strike of coal miners in Alberta and British 
Columbia. 

During the first seven months of the present 
year we have had 145 strikes involving a time 
loss of 2,544,581 man-days, of which the most 
serious were those affecting the British Colum- 
bia logging, great lakes shipping, and the 
rubber industries. 

I must say, having in mind the strike of 
loggers in British Columbia, seamen engaged 
in great lakes shipping, rubber workers, steel 
workers and others, that all could have been 
avoided by the proper use of the existing 
conciliation and wage control machinery. 

An uncompromising attitude on both sides 
has been responsible for many serious labour 
troubles leading to unnecessary loss of business 
to employers and wages to workers. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
provided by P.C. 1008, were enacted early in 
1944 in order to stabilize industrial conditions. 
We did not know how long the war would last 
then. 

I shall be having another meeting with the 
Ministers of Labour of the provinces to discuss 
future labour relations. Some provinces want 
a national code; others do not. 

As members know, with certain exceptions, 
labour relations normally come under provin- 
cial jurisdiction. 

Under the Industrial Production Co-opera- 
tion Board there are 477 labour management 
production committees. The plants covered 
have more than 245,000 workers. 
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Conscientious Objectors 


As of May 1, we had 10,867 men who were 
exempt from military service on conscientious 
grounds. Sixty-five per cent were employed 
in agriculture and on June 27 this year there 
were seventy-three in four alternative service 
work camps. 

These conscientious objectors contributed 
more than $2,300,000 to Canadian Red Cross 
under arrangements by which part of their 
earnings were earmarked for Red Cross work. 


Japanese 


Our Japanese administration work comes 
under two main headings—repatriation and 
relocation. 

With respect to repatriation, the records 
show that 6,892 adults voluntarily signed re- 
quests for repatriation covering a total of 
10,632 persons; while 4,527 adults have re- 
quested cancellation of their applications for 
repatriation, covering also their 1,786 minor 
children. 

I would like to review the situation with 
respect to compulsory repatriation. 

After the Prime Minister on December 17 
last explained in this House the purpose and 
scope of the three Orders in Council dated 
December 15, 1945, providing for deportation 
and repatriation of Japanese, strong repre- 
sentations were received not only asking for a 
review of the program but challenging the 
validity of the orders. 

As a result, the Government in January, 
1946, made a reference to the Supreme Court 
of Canada for an opinion as to whether the 
orders in council were ultra vires in whole or 
in part. 

The Supreme Court upheld the validity of 
the orders except as they affected the depen- 
dents of deportable persons. 

The judgment of the court was not unan- 
imous. At present an appeal to the Privy 
Council from the Supreme Court ruling is 
being taken by a committee on behalf of the 
Japanese. The Government has accordingly 
considered it advisable to suspend deportation 
proceedings under the orders in the mean- 
time, but is continuing arrangements for the 
repatriation of those who wish to go to Japan 
on a voluntary basis. 

Including a sailing on August 2, 3,151 
Japanese have left Canada for repatriation to 
Japan. Hundreds more have expressed a 
desire to go and they will be accommodated 
as soon as we can secure another vessel. 

Now with respect to relocation, since the 
beginning of April more than 2,000 Japanese 
who desired to remain in Canada were moved 
east for resettlement and employment. 
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At present there are 21,100 Japanese in 
Canada, of whom a little less than fifty per 
cent remain in British Columbia, with the 
rest about equally divided between the prairies 
and eastern Canada. 

All employable Japanese with a few excep- 
tions are in useful employment on a self- 
supporting basis at prevailing wages. 

It is hoped that relocation will be substan- 
tially accelerated by the evidence of increased 
desire on the part of the Japanese to co-oper- 
ate, and the growing appreciation by the pub- 
lic of the wisdom of the Government’s dis- 
persal program. 

An effort is being made to resettle as many 
as possible in smaller communities and rural 
areas where they will help to increase pro- 
duction of badly needed farm and forest 
products, and where the shortage of housing 
accommodation is not so serious. 

Our proposals for this year summarized are: 


(1) To repatriate to Japan as soon as pos- 
sible all those desiring to go voluntarily ; 

(2) To disperse and resettle across Canada 
in 1946 those who have proven their firm 
desire to remain in Canada, by giving them 
every assistance and encouragement possible, 
including the progressive relaxation of war- 
time restrictions; 

(3) To delay compulsory deportation until 
a decision has been handed down by the 
Privy Council on the appeal, at which time 
Government policy will be reviewed. 


Annuities 


The Annuities Act is administered by the 
Department of Labour. As of March 31, 1946, 
there were 151,000 active contracts including 
450 group plans. 


Total premium payments since the act 


became operative in 1908 amount to $318,- 
781,000. In the last fiscal year, 25,500 new 
contracts were recorded and these with pre- 
viously existing contracts brought. in $46,- 
900,000. 


International Labour Organization 


Canada, as one of the eight states of chief 
industrial importance, has a permanent seat 
on the Governing Body of the IL.O. This 
body last met in Montreal in May. 

Machinery has been set up for the appoint- 
ment of international standing committees for 
seven major industries. This is to enable the 
L.L.O. to give closer attention to the problem 
of such industries than is possible at annual 
general conferences. 

Each of these committees is composed of 
two representatives for the government, two 
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for the employers and two for the workers, 
from each of the countries interested in that 
particular industry. 

In December last, Canada participated in 
meetings held in London of two of these indus- 
trial committees, those on coal mining and 
inland transport. In April and May we took 
part in meetings at Cleveland and Toledo, 
Ohio, of the committees on iron and steel 
production and the metal trades. 

We shall be represented on the three remain- 
ing committees: the first two of which, the 
building, civil engineering and public works 
committee and the committee on textiles, will 
meet in Brussels in October and November 
next; and the petroleum production and refin- 
ing committee, which will probably meet in 
Peru early next year. 

Canada participated in a technical maritime 
meeting held in Copenhagen last November, 
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in preparation for the 28th Session of the 
International Labour Conference which met in 
Seattle from June 6 to 29 to consider the set- 
ting up of international minimum standards 
for the employment’ of seamen. 

We sent a tripartite delegation to the Third 
Labour Conference of American States Mem- 
bers of the I.L.O. which was held in Mexico 
City last April. 

In September Canada will be host to the 
29th Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, the first of such conferences ever to be 
held in this country. 

I now ask that the following statistical 
statements be reproduced in Hansard: 

(1) Cases submitted to the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards. 

(2) Decisions rendered by the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards. 

(3) Wage trends. 


NATIONAL WAR LABOUR BOARD 


Types of Applications received by the National and Regional War Labour Boards under P.C. 8253, P.C. 5963, 
P.C. 9384 and P.C. 348—from November 15, 1941, to April 30, 1946 





Cost of seadig Wage Miscel- 
_ Wage pe New Vacation | Welfare | ; : 
increase “Nal positions | with pay plan BENT ey Pastas ae . Totals 

Nationalietciccres ooo GC, 1,427 175 834 241 68 95 700 3,540 
E. 595,795 76, 496 64,913 324, 251 21,013 13;.027 422,152 1,517, 647 
Prince Edward Island......C. 598 Bea Ae Nk oe 27 8 59 * 870 
E. 3,786 170 pI: al eat i ear 615 124 928 7,032 
Nova Scotja............... C 2,764 161 718 69 132 29 192 4, 065 

E. 84, 619 11,012 8, 657 24,780 9,319 6, 836 27,964 1738, 187 
New Brunswick............ C3 2,466 102 59 99 31 190 3,768 
E. 34, 399 7,184 29,609 10,597 8, 167 5,374 10, 602 105, 932 
QuebeO rr ee chee eee. Ch 13, 961 1,145 1,805 1,049 1,363 98 2,381 21, 802 
EK. 699, 282 260, 472 209, 105 523, 297 493, 818 14, 941 869, 029 3, 069, 944 
Ontanowen nee ee ee Cr 18,598 1,141 6, 633 1,122 1,479 364 3,789 33, 126 
E. 361, 076 137, 921 143, 198 246, 625 166, 491 35, 311 527,613 1,618, 235 
Manito bart: ieee... Cy 5,501 171 2,489 225 348 54 355 9,143 
E. 42,538 4,649 10,344 15, 276 20, 184 1,394 26, 367 120, 752 
Saskatchewan....... SEN C. 7,906 134 2,534 102 100 62 510 11,348 
E. 35, 038 5, 149 11, 932 2,368 6,977 2,126 17, 520 81,110 
Alberta..\.egek en ee ee GC. 4,207 297 2,384 108 267 41 590 7, 894 
E. 44,979 14, 421 24,951 10, 387 22,380 2,604 43,184 162, 906 
British Columbia.......... C3 13,015 444 10,376 661 515 77 2, 847 27, 935 
E. 132,085 15, 930 78, 718 79, 839 36, 120 2,416 105, 022 450,130 

Rotalss.22.. eseetas. C. 70, 443 Shido: 28, 767 3, 636 4,398 859 11, 613 123, 491 
E. | 2,033, 597 533, 404 582,836 | 1,237, 420 785, 084 84,153 | 2,050,381 7,306, 875 


C.—Number of cases. 
E.—Number of employees. 
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NATIONAL WAR LABOUR BOARD 


Decisions Rendered by the National and Regional War Labour Boards Under P.C. 8253, P.C. 5963, P.C. 9384 and P.C. 348— 
From November 15, 1941 to April 30, 1946. 


en 
oe ooeoaoauuuaunanau0a0aaoaaoaoaoaoaoaoeeeeeeeeaaaaoaoaooooooaooaaaaaaeeee__ ee eee eee S500 000 0 ee ome 


Granted Granted T 

= i otal 
pin full ane Denied applications 
Wational 21605. 2 8! MT Rea EON BE RS SEED Ee ge ea Gn gions olecs: taal ices o's! «eee Cc: 2, 840 465 235 3, 540 
E. 935, 958 414, 069 167, 620 1,517, 647 
‘Prince Waward-lslands i. 2. ses Ce ate BE Se A AEE, oe ne &. 840 7 23 870 
EK. Oisoo ula 86 193 7,032 
EN OVE OCOULRY eee Ei Dcaibidn cae PRUE Seeks SUGE. coe Rt ants Spadho eee in soos steel Cthe Cc: 3, 299 456 310 4,065 
: E. 98, 267 31, 858 43, 062 173, 187 
New Bruns WIG voc eee es oe aE ae Pe cn etee Gide rates s cbadtas oe C: 3, 265 389 114 3,768 
EH. 84,115 15,327 6, 490 105, 932 
Quebec, cscs caeane ee: Wied neue baie a: a), leek C: 20, 018 688 1,096 21, 802 
4 E. 2,546, 737 199, 933 823, 274 3,069, 944 
OER TIO ei ce rE RON Ren eames aN, conc cia S RAEN areola Gta caimaniath arate Cc. 26, 552 4,442 2, 132 : 33, 126 
E. 1, 116, 000 317,178 185, 057 1, 618, 235 
Manitoba safc et Rae ens ALG We olendiee Eels © dapere gisciatece@e b eee C. 8, 529 379 235 9,143 
E. 105, 896 6, 880 7,976 120, 752 
fSENS| Fe 70) 1g gr2 9 habyaied etaaretera ReneS Nepean tie re hant eh Geng ameste ant ae Mme Cras et nn nen cr Cc. 9, 665 1, 243 440 11,348 
: E. 65, 862 10,118 5,130 81,110 
(Ap ertait: i eae ele ce eememvedae SR ie iene Wie arcbaje es toe bieta olsunihlavee loko aiere C. 6, 129 835 930 7,894 
E. 108, 583 22, 758 31, 565 162, 906 
British: Columbiat a0 2c secre ee oes Aiea tes ONS ees DAS Ce RPI Or Bele Py orp ianict tyre Or 22,631 2,908 2,396 27,935 
E. 285, 532 70, 169 94, 429 450, 130 
Totals hates Loner ee rie OO Red he Pleo Sega, MMRDA cp eRe tite dad cca gis C. 103, 768 11, 812 7,911 123, 491 


E. | 5,353,703 | 1,088,376 864, 796 7,306, 875 





C—Cases. E.—Employees. 


WAGE TRENDS 


Total Salaries and Wages, Index Numbers of Employment and Index Numbers of Wage Rates in Canada 
for the period 1938-1945 


SS Ek SRR RS EES 4 SERA SRST SR OEE SORE TLS AREER (5 AE SR CR RS ER ST SEPA EGET ER ASL ARTES SB SSSA SE EE SRN FT a EL ERA SAS MATSUI SS 


Index Numbers 





Salaries ot 
— and wages! Employment?] Wage rates? 
1926=100 | —1939=109 
$ 

DOR SLI a ante TUPI EC Ca em Rc OTR, Heme MRE ie 1 oper Reggae TOS AR) ee MN OS set MN Sey RL eee ce 2,449, 000, 000 111-8 99-6 
TWO RAR dole nc arly doar Goes einer Auli ROTURU SIN oe Maer MNN ers Tey ptony Se acts: leh at 2, 540, 000, 000 113-9 100-0 
SOA ees Dra ay.) Ee he A ee Be RR Coto Se SMU soe a 2, 860, 000, 000 124-2 103-9 
SLGAEL, eee Page hi eae oni Peele ata ded kunt lg). Et ae as et tN Oa oS nce neo, 2 eae 3, 530, 000, 000 152-3 113-1 
Os oe ES seals ic Re ame sted a mt eon St neeee aie U1 IRE Oem an NUD ene aetgy Nate, Fees erie seas Ale easy 4, 233, 000, 000 173-7 122-5 
LOAD ml: He ieee og tee a gesin A Sneha OTD, Nand beeik ge ete rues GR apa ce Be 4,790,000, 000 184-1 132-8 
NOAA iets 08 A pannel atl) Soe: Batts =. planar fai. co i inna areal ee, eyatte) ends OF ea 4, 983, 000, 000 183-0 187-5 
SMOG Nata a Fs hel Sk sg oc ANRC ae ge OAMARU AD LiMn Me GoGo alsa lars er LEC | 5,007,000, 000 175-1 140-3* 





* Preliminary figure. 

1 From Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The wage and salary figures.do not include payments tothe armed forces. 

2 From Department of Labour. The figures include cost of living payments. 

Nore: The index numbers of wage rates apply to wage rates only, not salaries. 

The changes shown by the index numbers of wage rates are not necessarily reflected in the total wages and salaries earned 
as total earnings are affected also by the changes in the size of the working force (employment index) and by the shift from 
‘short time’’ in depression years to ‘‘overtime’”’ in boom years. 


Annual Conference of Canadian Institute on Public Affairs 


14 NE year after”, was the general theme 

of the fifteenth Annual Conference of 
the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, held 
at Geneva Park, Lake Couchiching, August 
17-24, 1946. The program was designed to 
appraise some of the national and _ inter- 
national trends in human relationships one 
year after hostilities ended in the second 
World War. 


Acknowledged authorities presented exposi- 
tions of such Canadian problems as 
“Dominion-Provincial relations’; “Canada’s 
responsibilities in connection with the world 
food supply”; “national unity”; “municipal 
government”; “immigration and_ refugees”; 


“civil liberties’; “penal reform”; “labour- 
management relations”; “housing”; and 
“Canadian music, art and literature”. In like 


manner, analyses were given of several inter- 
national issues, as “world security”; “the 
United Nations’ organization”; “China’s inter- 
national relations”; “trusteeship and account- 
ability for colonies” and “the evolution of 
self-government in India”. 


The daily round table sessions were led by 
Mr. J. King Gordon, Managing Editor of The 
Nation, New York; Dr. B. A. Liu of the 
Chinese Information Office in Canada; Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, Director, Division of 
Trusteeship, United Nations; Dr. W. R. 
Dymond of the University of Toronto; and 
Dr. Martyn Estall, of Queen’s University. 
Some 300 persons registered for all, or a 
portion of the Conference. In the main, 
they came from centres throughout Ontario, 
with a few from Quebec, the Maritimes and 
some of the northern United States. The 
general chairman was Dr. M. W. Wallace, 
former principal, University College, Toronto. 


Interprovincial Relations 


Beginning with the discussions of “the 
Fathers” prior to the confederation of the 
Canadian provinces, in 1867, Mr. Wilfred 
Eggleston, Ottawa Editor of Saturday Night, 
presented an historical sketch of Dominion- 
Provincial relations. He pointed out that 
the Fathers of Confederation planned a strong 
federal union and that there “is no historical 
validity for the ‘compact theory’ of Con- 
federation”, that is, a loose union of sovereign 
states. To that end, the Fathers devised a 
financial settlement that they considered to 
be in keeping with such a federal union, 
with “the major (financial) load on the 
central government”. 


However, “Canada became a looser 
federation” than had been intended at the 
outset, “partly due to Privy Council deci- 
sions, partly due to economic, geographical 
and political factors”, Mr. Eggleston asserted. 
As a result, the financial settlement between 
the Dominion and the provinces at Con- 
federation became inadequate and “finally 
and permanently broke down during the 
1930’s”, when the provinces and municipalities 
were spending perhaps three times as much 
as the Dominion. For example, expenditure 
on public welfare increased practically one 
hundredfold between 1867 and 1930. Origin- 
ally too, the Dominion had provided for 
transportation by subsidizing railways, but 
with the advent of motor transport the prov- 
inces had to spend large sums on motor roads. 
Meantime the Dominion in 1917 had entered 
the direct taxation field, which had hitherto 
been a provincial prerogative and during the 
second world war the precedent of 1917 had 
been extended. 


The Rowell-Sirois Commission had, in its 
report in 1938, “offered a feasible solution for 
provincial solvency and went some way 
toward offering to restore the original con- 
ception of the Fathers”, the speaker con- 
tended. The stress and strain of the war 
made necessary centralized fiscal arrange- 
ments and caused a postponement of any 
re-adjustment. While there are strong reasons 
against undue centralization, Mr. Eggleston 
held that “if Canada is to deal effectively 
with her post-war problems, domestic and 
international, we can’t go back to the 
paralysis, frustration and drift of the 1930's”. 
Further, “we must find a way to reconcile 
regional and provincial autonomy with the 
maintenance of an effective nation, not by 
moving toward a unitary state, but by 


restoring the strong federal union visualized 


by the Fathers of Confederation”. 


World Food Situation 


A “general appraisal” of the world food 
situation was. presented by Mr. George 
Patterson, Commercial attaché, Canadian 
Embassy, Washington, while “Canada’s respon- 
sibilities and program” with respect to the 
problem were outlined by Mr. Kenneth W. 
Taylor, formerly, Co-ordinator, Foods Admin- 
istration, Ottawa. 


Mr. Patterson asserted that in the con- 
sidered judgment of the World Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO), “a critica! 
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world shortage of the major items of con- 
sumption will continue at least until the 1947 
crops are harvested”. He continued: “Food 
production in continental Europe, excluding 
the USSR, will be about 90 per cent of pre- 
war, in terms of calories. Rice production 
in the Far East will be below pre-war levels’. 
Moreover, world reserve food stocks had been 
largely depleted to meet the urgent needs of 
war-devastaded lands following the close of 
hostilities. Mr. Patterson described the allo- 
cation of food products during the war, when 
the most efficient use of available supplies 
were of prime importance. Allotments were 


made to European neutrals under rigid con- | 


trols. This involved also, efficient utilization 
of both land and water transport. With the 
advent of European liberation, the needs of 
the liberated countries were taken into 
account. Food was at first distributed by 
the military authorities under a civil affairs 
program. Restoration of civil administration 
in France, Holland, Belgium, Norway and 
Denmark, which had retained some of their 
resources, soon enabled them to become 
measureably self-sufficient as far as food was 
concerned. For the other war-stricken 
countries UNRRA had assumed temporary 
responsibility. Complex financial transporta- 
tion and organizational problems had been 
encountered and in a large degree overcome. 
But the long-term job, Mr. Patterson said, 
will be directed by FAO. 

“Canada’s wartime food policy and program 
may be stated in brief as the maximum 
achievement of a balanced program of pro- 
duction, a program developed with due 
regard for our own special requirements, for 
the most urgent needs of the Allies, and, at 
a later stage, directed more particularly 
towards building the foundations of a lasting 
peace”, Mr. Taylor stated. The emphasis 
changed with circumstances, but was always 
integrated with the war effort, he continued. 
“The size of the Armed Forces, the produc- 
tion of war material and the production of 
food, all were factors to be considered” and 
in the opinion of the speaker, “Canada 
probably came as close as any country and 
closer than most, to achieving a total war 
effort. 

Mr. Taylor paid tribute to Canadian public 
servants, notably, the Hon. L. B. Pearson, 
Canadian Ambassador to the United States, 
Dr. G. S. Barton, Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture and Dr. D. B. Finn, Deputy Minister 
of Fisheries, for work in formulating inter- 
national food policies. In the matter of food 
production during the war years, he pointed 
out that “75 or 80 per cent of the pre-war 
farm labour force (in Canada) has delivered 
140 per cent of the pre-war production, which 
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is not far short of a doubling of the per 
capita output of our farmers.” He attributed 
the success that had been achieved to three 
main factors: “(1) Careful thought and 
planning of the program:as a whole, from the 
Combined Food Board right through to the 
country and local committees; (2) fine co- 
operation and team-work without regard to 
political or other differences; (3) ... plain 
hard work, long hours—winter and summer, 
hours of extra chores in the early dawn and 
late in the evening—by a million farmers and 
their wives from coast to coast.” 


National Unity 


Following an established custom at its 
annual conferences, the Institute gave con- 
sideration to the question of Canadian Unity, 
which was the subject of an address by Hon. 
Adelard Godbout, former premier of Quebec. 
He renewed the plea for better understanding 
between English and French Canadians and 
urged all -Canadians to become familiar with 
both languages. He held that narrow pro- 
vincialism should be discouraged wherever, 
and whenever it discloses itself. He asserted, 
however, that French Canadians must retain 
their constitutional rights and claimed that 
they were not opposed to Commonwealth ties. 


“Tf there came a vote between connection 


with France and England”, he said, “I believe 
the French Canadians would not support a 
change”. 

Mr. Godbout suggested that “it might be 
a good thing to hold Dominion-provincial 
conferences every ten or twenty years’ to 
consider any constitutional changes that 
actual experience showed were necessary, Or, 
at all events, were of sufficient importance to 
warrant consultation between the Dominion 
and the provinces with a view to possible 
improvement. 


Labour-Management Relations 


In outlining the course of studies on “the 
impact of World War II on labour-manage- 
ment relations”, Professor W. R. Dymond, of 
the University of Toronto, first of all 
emphasized the point that the full-employ- 
ment that was characteristic of the wartime 
economy “induced basic shifts of policy on 
the part of employers, trade unions and 
governments.” 


Following the long period of labour surplus 
that occurred during the 1930’s, employers 
developed and extended personnel techniques 
to cope with conditions resulting from 
extreme labour scarcity. The labour unions 
on their part greatly extended their member- 
ship and, in turn their influence in collective 
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bargaining, thus materially improving wages 
and working conditions. It was soon recog- 
nized by governments, he observed, that if 
the nation’s manpower was to be. effectively 
mobilized for the war effort, not only was 
appropriate labour legislation required, but 


wage controls and the adoption of the 
principle of selective service were prime 
essentials. 


Assuming for purposes of discussion, that 
post-war employment would be maintained 
at a fairly high level, Professor Dymond was 
of the opinion that employers will be in- 
clined to perfect and extend many of their 
wartime personnel techniques “as a weapon 
in the competitive struggle to reduce labour 
costs”. Trade unions on their part “will seek 
to maintain their wartime organizational 
gains and advance the economic welfare of 
their members”. He predicted that “govern- 
ments will have to maintain a considerable 
degree of intervention in the determination 
of employer-employee relations, because of 
the political power of organized labour and 
the adverse effect of industry-wide strikes on 
the consuming public.” 

Professor Dymond contrasted conditions in 
Great Britain with those in the United States. 
In the former “a highly developed and long 
maturing machinery of industry-wide councils 
and collective bargaining procedure has 
promoted a peaceful determination of 
employer-employee relationships”. In the 
United States, on the other hand, it was 
pointed out that the emphasis was largely on 
a return to “free competition and a minimum 
of government control.” The recent strikes in 
major industries, not only showed the growth 
and power of organized labour, but had forced 
the government to intervene in disputes 
where collective bargaining and conciliation 
procedures had broken down. He claimed 
that “price and wage controls have been so 
weakened in the United States that a rapidly 
developing inflation is likely to have profound 
effects on the future course of  labour- 
management relations”. 

As a means of reconciling divergent interests 
in industrial relations, Professor Dymond sug- 
gested “labour-management co-operation and 
improved techniques of collective bargaining”. 
It is, he said, “equally the responsibility of 
management and unions to extend and perfect 
these techniques in the post-war period. ... 
A full employment society and _ industrial 
peace are indivisible”. Governments, on their 
part must create “a sound legislative frame- 
work within which employer-employee rela- 
tionships can be determined without industrial 
conflict.” This requires provision for “orderly 
collective bargaining and the introduction by 


law of adequate minimum labour standards, . 
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and the provision of educational services for 
unions and managements in the principles of 
sound’ industrial relations”, Professor Dymond 
concluded. 


Refugee Problem and Immigration 


Mr. R. G. Riddell of the Department of 
External Affairs, Ottawa, and a Canadian 
representative on the International Commis- 
sion that studied the refugee problem, asserted 
that the solution rests a good deal with public 
opinion. “It is one case where the govern- 
ment can’t lead as effectively as public 
opinion”, he claimed. As a result, the develop- 
ment of an informed public opinion is 
important and desirable. “A typical bureau- 
crat”, Mr. Riddell pointed out, “never saw a 
displaced person ... one of the most tragic 
creatures thrown up by modern war.” 

The refugees created by the war are 
“masses of people—not individuals’. It is 
an “international resposibility, not only to find 
new homes for them but to provide at least 
some of the rights granted ordinary citizens”, 
Mr. Riddell said. 

The principles agreed upon by _ the 
Assembly of the United Nations in January, 
1946 were: (1) international responsibility 
for war refugees; (2) no refugee against 
whom a specific criminal charge had not been 
laid should be compelled to return to his 
place of origin. Having adopted these prin- 
ciples, the Assembly then referred the 
problem to the Economic and Social Council. 
The latter set up a special committee to. 
deal with refugees and displaced ‘persons. 
This committee made up of representatives 
of 20 nations, of which Canada is one, met 
in London in April.and made an appraisal of 
the problem. “In terms of numbers we may 
start with an estimated total of three 
million, one-half of them in the Far East, 
and the remainder in Europe and_ the 
Mediterranean area”. Of these, the speaker 
explained, about 700,000 were pre-war refugees 
—German Jews and _ Social Democrats, 
Spanish Republicans and “Nansen” refugees 
who were already the charge of other 
organizations. “This leaves a balance of 
800,000 people who make up the new 
European refugee problem”. 

Mr. Riddell pointed out that the political 
and financial phases of the problem were 
more complicated than the statistical and 
attempts to clarify some of these will be 
made by the U.N. General Assembly. in 
September. He pointed out that “Canada 
has given full support to the organizations 
which are already caring for refugees. It is | 
one of the few countries, apart from the 
United States and Great Britain, that has 
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made a financial contribution of material size 
to the operations of the Inter-governmental 
Committee on Refugees.... A nation which 
advocates international action... is. by 
implication, itself willing to accept respon- 
sibilities and Canada must consider the ques- 
tion of its own contribution... .” 

“Between 1939 and 1945”, Mr. Riddell 
stated, “about 3,500 persons (classed as 
refugees) were admitted to Canada with 
non-permanent status”. Since the war, “two 
other measures have been taken: (1) adyjust- 
ment of immigration regulations, and (2) the 
decision to admit 4,000 Poles”. The speaker 
contended, however, that “Canada must con- 
sider a long-term immigration policy”. 


Liberty and the Authority of the State 


In discussing the problem of civil liberties 
in Canada Mr. B. K. Sandwell enumerated 
“three different ways in which the ordinary 
liberties of the individual are reduced, with- 
out the courts being able to protect them .. .” 
‘ “The first, that of passing laws which are 
in themselves bad is the least common and 
the least dangerous of the three, because its 
evils are more readily apparent...” 


“The second way by bad executive actions 
taken under powers which in themselves are 
reasonable and proper (especially if limited 
to periods of war) is almost impossible to 
guard against during the actual hostilities, 
when the executive must inevitably be 
clothed with powers, which if too closely 
restricted might be valueless for their proper 
purposes”. Mr. Sandwell continued, “all that 
we can ask is that the instant all danger 
from actual (not. potential) enemies is at an 
end, these powers shall be reduced to their 
lowest terms and as soon as possible with- 
drawn altogether, and while they are in oper- 
ation, even in wartime, every use made of 
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them should be accompanied by the fullest 
and promptest publicity.”~ 

The third way in which ordinary liberties 
of the individual may be infringed upon, 
without protection from the courts, the 
speaker said, was “in bad procedures by 
authorities which lack the checks and respon- 
sibilities of a true court, but nevertheless 
exercise quasi-judicial functions”. 

Mr. Sandwell quoted extensively from John 
Stuart Mill’s essay on Liberty to illustrate 
the origin and nature of the British concep- 
tion of civil liberty. He held that the prin- 
ciples propounded by Mill were still appli- 
cable in Britain and urged Canadians to 
withstand any infringement of them. 


Other Subjects on Agenda 


Other speakers and their subjects included: 
Mr. J. King Gordon, Managing Editor, The 
Nation, New York, “Problems of World 
Security”. Prof. Humphrey Carver, Research 
Associate, School of Social Work, University 
of Toronto, “Analysis of the Housing 
Problemy an Canada’ Dee, NN. ov an 
Kleffens, Netherlands representative on the 
U.N. Security Council, “The United Nations 
Organization”.” Dr. “B.A. Liu, Director, 
Chinese Ministry of Information in Canada, 
“China’s International Relations”. Sir Fred- 
erick Puckle, British Embassy, Washington, 
“Fivolution of Self-Government in India”. 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Director, Division of 
Trusteeship, UNO, “Trusteeship and Account- 
ability—the Problem of Colonies”. Prof. 
K. G. Crawford, Director, Institute of Local 
Government, Queen’s University, “Problems 
of Municipal Government”. Messrs. Jean 
Beaudet, Charles Comfort and W. A. Deacon, 
“The Creative Arts in Canada”. Mr. J. A. 
Edmison, Executive Secretary, Prisoners’ 
Rehabilitation Society, “Penal Reform”. 








Housing Program for 1947 


EASURES designed to improve the 
efficiency of existing housing legisla- 
tion and ensure implementation of the Gov- 
ernment’s 1947 housing program through 
effective channelling of building materials into 
desired types of housing were recently . intro- 
duced by Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply. 

He said that experience gained in administer- 
ing the National Housing Act of 1944 (L.G. 
Dec., 1945 p. 1769) and, transfer of its admin- 
istration from the Minister of Finance to the 
Central Housing and Mortgage Corporation 
prompted the presentation of a bill amending 
some of the legislation’s loan provisions. The 
amending bill was given first reading in the 
House of Commons on July 22, and was sub- 
sequently passed. 

The amendments were designed: 

(1) to provide for changes in the admin- 
istration of the existing housing legislation, 
consequent rewording of definitions and refer- 
ences throughout the Act; 

(2) to provide for His Majesty to join 
with approved lending institutions in the 
making of loans for the construction of homes 
for home owners who have a leasehold interest 
only in the land upon which the home is to 
be built and to take security in such form as 
may be deemed necessary to protect the inter- 
est of His Majesty and the lending institution; 

(3) to lengthen the period within which 
a joint loan to home owners may be repaid 
from twenty years to twenty-five years; 

(4) to authorize Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation on behalf of His Maj- 
esty to enter into agreements with builders 
who will undertake to build a specified num- 
ber of houses tv be financed under the 
National Housing Act, 1944, and to offer each 
such house for sale first to veterans and then 
to others at a price not in excess of the sell- 
ing price fixed in the agreement in considera- 
tion for the undertaking of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corpvration to purchase such 
houses from the builders within one year 
from their completion if they have not been 


sold; 
(5) to authorize Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation to make direct loans in 
- outlying areas to borrowers engaged in min- 
ing or lumbering, to assist them to provide 
low or moderate-cost housing for rent or sale 
to their employees and others in the area of 
the operations of the borrowers with a view 
to making possible increased employment in 
connection with the said operations: 

(6) to authorize Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation to hold, operate and 
manage and lease on terms satisfactory to 
the Minister, real or personal property owned 
by His Majesty and made available to the 
corporation for such purpose, and to authorize 
the corporation to collect the revenues from 
such properties and to pay such revenues to 
the Minister, less expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with such properties and less such com- 


pensation to Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation as may be agreed upon by the 
Minister; 

(7) to provide greater facility for the mak- 
ing of joint loans for the construction on 
arms. 


Program for 1947 


At a later date Mr. Howe declared that in 
order to obtain an objective of 80,000 new 
homes in the year ending March 31, 1948, the 
Government was “prepared to take drastic 
steps to ensure that the 1947 program is not 
curtailed by lack of materials.” 

“A large measure of success or failure of the 
1947 program will depend upon our having an 
effective method of channelling building ma- 
terials into housing of a desirable type, whether 
it is being built by Government or by private 
enterprise,” he said. “Harnest consideration is 
now being given to this problem.” 

' Immediate steps to ensure the success of the 
1947 program were outlined by the Minister as 
follows: 

1. The Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration, Crown-owned company set up to 
administer the National Housing Act and 
make loans for home building, is establishing 
an organization to look after the 1947 plan. 

2. Incomplete 1946 construction is being 
kept continuously under review by the Cor- 
poration, and will receive its assistance to 
meet material shortages. 

3. The Corporation will be talking to proper 
departments of provincial governments to 
secure their co-operation, as well as advice and 
assistance, in reviewing the needs of munici- 
palities. 

4. Within the next three months the Govy- 
ernment will confer with some 120 municipal- 
ities on ways and means of assisting them in 
their housing problems. 

5. Consideration will be given to the por- 
tion of the 1947 program which can be started 
in the Fall of 1946. 

Referring to the recent consolidation of all 
branches of housing sponsored by the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Howe said the new organization is 
devoting its first energies toward ensuring the 
fulfilment of the Government’s target of 
60,000 housing, units by March 31, 1947. 

“T need hardly point out the seriousness of 
present strikes”, he warned. “Already the 
construction of houses, and other forms of 
construction, has been slowed down by the 
steel and other strikes. If the present situa- 
tion continues, construction of all kinds will 
virtually come to an end.” 
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“Byen under the best of conditions,” con- 
tinued the Minister, ‘with the very large num- 
ber of houses which have been started in the 
year 1946, there is. the likelihood of a large 
number of these houses being uncompleted at 
the end of November. Our first effort in any 
program or plan for 1947 construction must be 
to take every step to keep to an absolute 
minimum the carry-over into 1947 of incom- 
plete Houses.” 

The Minister outlined the second part of the 
program, the making and implementing of a 
plan for the 1947 construction year. 

The 1947 plan is the first part of the five- 
year program of 480,000 housing units. Steps 
will be taken to determine optimum distribu- 
tion of the first target—80,000 units—between 
metropolitan areas, other urban centres, and 
rural housing. In the metropolitan areas con- 
sideration is to be given to a desirable division 
between housing for rental and housing for 
sale. An appropriate division between houses 
built under Government approved plans and 
houses built by private enterprise, will also be 
determined. 

Two prime. objectives will be kept contin- 
uously before the Government housing organ- 
ization, namely to keep the carry-over of 
incomplete houses as low as possible, and 
ensure the construction of 80,000 units in the 
year ending March 31, 1948. To accomplish 
this the Minister said he realized any realistic 
plan or program will be in a continuous state 
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of revision month by month. Needs will 
change, as well as methods of implementation. 
Many problems are involved. One of these is 
land assembly. 

“There is not a plentiful supply of serviced 
land upon which to build the 1947 program,” 
he said. 

As for materials, methods will have to be 
considered to assure an araple supply, not only 
in the aggregate, but for housing requirements 
in each municipality. 

At the moment the 80,000-units plan calls 
for a tentative division of 60,000 units for 


- urban areas and 20,000 units for rural areas. 


Of this program, perhaps 30,000 units would 
be of the Government-approved type of pro- 
jects such as Wartime Housing, Integrated 
Housing, Housing Enterprises, Emergency 
Shelter, prefabrication, small holdings under 
the Veterans’ Land Act, and possible insurance 
company investments under Section 11 of the 
National Housing Act. Within this number 
of Government-approved projects, Integrated 
Housing would extend to perhaps 10,000 units, 
which are constructed by private builders with 
priorities being made available. 

Admitting the program was ambitious, and 
one which will require the best efforts of those 
who participate for its success, Mr. Howe 
expressed confidence that “a definite plan, the 
organization to implement it, and the con- 
structive help of ail interested in housing 
needs, can meet our objective.” 


Films to Assist in Rehabilitation 


All citizens’ organizations that are actively 
interested in the successful re-establishment 
of Canada’s veterans may have the assistance 
of the National Film Board. The Board has 
produced a series of films designed to convey 
the importance of the national rehabilitation 
program to the individual veteran, to industry 
and to citizens in general. It is hoped also 
by visual methods to increase public under- 
standing of veterans’ problems and_ the 
‘ machinery that has been set up to aid in their 
solution. 

In more than 75 Canadian urban centres 
community film councils have been organ- 
ized and are ready to give every co-operation 
to groups wishing to arrange film programs. 
In each of these centres the local volunteer 


projection service can provide the necessary 
facilities for showing the films. 

Film libraries have been set up at several 
points in each of the provinces where a 
majority of the films may be secured. The 
others may be obtained from the National 
Film Society, 172 Wellington Street, Ottawa, 
Ontario. With few exceptions, the films are 
16mm sound productions in English. The 
titles have been arranged under the follow- 
ing headings: 

(1) Machinery of Rehabilitation; (2) Re- 
establishment in Industry; (3) Agricultural 
Re-establishment; (4) Training Disability 
Cases; (5) Psychiatry; (6) Physical Medicine; 
(7) Amputations. 





Discontinuance of National Registration 


Mobilization Regulations also Revoked 


D ISCONTINUANCE of National Registra- 
tion was announced by the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, on 
August 15, 1946. 

The National Selective Service Mobilization 
Regulations were also revoked on the same 
date, and the Minister announced that no 
further court~action would be taken against 
draft delinquents. The military call-up had 
been suspended since V-E Day. 

The text of the Minister’s statement to the 
House of Commons, outlining the uses to 
which National Registration was put, is as 
follows: 

National Registration 


I have to inform the House that under 
Order in Council P.C. 3449 of August 14, 1946, 
National Registration has been discontinued 
as from August 15. It is provided by the 
same Order in Council that further prosecu- 
tions shall not be entered against anyone ac- 
cused of an infraction under the National 
Registration Regulations, 1940, nor shall pend- 
ing cases be proceeded with. 

I should like to briefly review the salient 
features of the Registration when now announc- 
ing its termination. 

At a time when France had fallen and 
Great Britain was already being subjected to 
the most violent action the enemy could put 
against her, when indeed the shadow of actual 
invasion over ‘this country appeared to offer 
some grim prospect of reality, it was agreed 
that existing data on ‘Canada’s human re- 
sources was inadequate for total war purposes. 

Within two months of the collapse of France 
all plans had been laid for the national regis- 
tration of civilian residents of Canada over 
16 years of age, and registration was made 
during August, 1940. 

With the assistance of an army of volunteer 
registrars, forms were completed by 7,862,920 
persons—of whom 3,979,680 were males and 
3,883,240 females. 

Made under the National Resources Mobili- 
zation Act, the registration was taken for, and 
kept up to date by the Department of Na- 
tional War Services, until March, 1942, when 
it was transferred to the Department of Labour 
to assist toward wartime control of manpower. 

Since 1940 keeping the fundamental data of 
the registration up to date has involved a total 
of about eight million changes, including new 


addresses, marriages, deaths, corrections, new 
registrations, and so forth—about the same 
number as there were persons registered 
originally. 

The data yielded by the registration was 
used for a variety of purposes, but chiefly for 
the following :— 


(a) The military call-up for the Army. 

(b) Procurement of skilled workers for es- 
sential industries. 

- (c) Indexing of technical personnel. 

(d) Listing of doctors and nurses. Ms 

(e) Identification of individuals for a variety 
of purposes. 

(f) Listing of certain foreign nationals of 

. Allied nations, available for military 
service under those countries. 


I should lke to express my own sincere 
appreciation to the staff engaged on the 
registration while in the Department of 
Labour, and to the Postmasters across the 
country who acted as agents, and without 
whose assistance the keeping up to date of 
the registration would have been extremely 
difficult. 


Mobilization Regulations 


The same Order in Council, P.C. 3449, 
revokes the National Selective Service 
Mobilization Regulations, 1944, as from 
August 15. Earlier this year the thirteen 
Mobilization’ Boards had been dissolved, and 
the thirteen Registrars’ offices across Canada 
had been closed out. The Order in Council 
provides that further action will not be 


‘instituted in the courts against any offenders 


under the Mobilization Regulations, nor will 
court proceedings now pending be proceeded 
with. 


At this point I should like to explain that 
the action taken now, follows after very 
strenuous efforts to locate all men of Military 
Call-up age who could not be found again 
after first registering. In addition to using 
the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and other police forces throughout 
Canada and checking through Government 
contacts with the population, we have used 
several established tracing agencies for some 
years. The various methods used did, of 
course, succeed in locating many outstanding 
delinquents, but it is our opinion that the 
1,563 who -failed to respond to our orders, 
and who have not yet been traced, could 
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hardly be 

efforts. 
The total of men not yet located has 

been reduced to 6,553—this out of a grand total 


located, even through: further 


of 1,859,811 men dealt with under Mobiliza-- 


tion Regulations. 


But this number of 6,553 contains mostly 
men who have left the country, or who 
apparently are dead, or who registered more 
than: once under assumed names, or are in 
other unusual categories. The possible 
delinquents are represented by the figure of 
1,563, to which I have referred already. Thus, 
at most, men not yet located, and thought 
to. be delinquent. under the Regulations, 
represent only one-twelfth of one per cent of 
the grand total, 1,859,811. 


Figures on the Military Call-up were 
frequently given to the- House in the past, 
so that at this time I think that in addition 
to the figures I have mentioned already, it 
is only necessary to mention that somewhat 
more than 800,000 of the men dealt with 
-under Mobilization Regulations are recorded 
as in the Armed Services at one time or 
another. 


Originally, of course, the Military Call-up 
came under the Department of National War 
Services, but its administration had been 
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transferred to the Department of Labour at 
December 1, 1942. 

To the members of the judiciary and the 
other gentlemen who served on the Mobiliza- 
tion Boards, I wish to express my sincere 


appreciation once again. Their responsi- 
bilities were grave, and their duties were 
onerous. They had to decide between 


important wartime industries and the urgent 
need of men for the Armed Services. I 
suggest that without exception they dis- 
charged their duties in a conscientious and 
fair manner, and that they deserve our 
gratitude. Also, the Registrars and their staffs 
deserve credit for the manner in which they 
carried through their responsibilities. 

I am happy that we have reached the day 
when we are able to dispense finally with 
these Registrations and Mobilization Regu- 
lations, and I am sure that the honourable 
members will agree with that sentiment. 
These measures were vitally necessary for 
war purposes. They helped Canada over 
many of our manpower difficulties, but they 
represented one of the features of wartime 
administration which a democratie public 
tolerate and even expect, but which the same 
public very properly feel is not in accord 
with the peace-time machinery necessary in 
the Government of a free people. 


National Holiday Agreement for British Electrical Workers 


The National Joint Industrial Council for 
the Electricity Supply Industry in Great 
Britain, representing employers’ organizations 
and trade unions in the industry, concluded 
on May 7 an agreement, deemed to have come 
into operation on April 1, which provides for 
an annual holiday and for certain public 
holidays for workers in the industry. 

The agreement provides for holidays with 
pay for eligible workers during the “holiday 
period”, from April 1 to September 30, or, 
if impracticable for employers to arrange 
holidays within those limits in 1946, from 
April 1 to October 31. 

After 12 months’ continuous service, day 
workers must be allowed an annual holiday 
of two consecutive weeks during the holiday 
period, and shift workers, three weeks, of 
which two consecutive weeks must be during 
the holiday period. After six months’ service, 
both classes of workers are entitled to one 
week’s holiday during the holiday period. 
Shift workers with six months’ service are 
entitled to an additional three days, which 
may be consecutive or not as agreed upon by 
the employer and worker. Payment to shift 
workers under the agreement must be calcu- 
lated on the shift rate. 

As_ regards public holidays, day workers 
after twelve months’ employment, must be 
allowed with pay the six statutory or public 


holidays recognized by the Council, and after 
six months’ service, three of these holidays 
If required to work on such a holiday, they 
must be paid double time. 

A worker who leaves his employment must 
be granted the holidays with pay to which 
he was entitled on the previous April 1, or 
payment in lieu thereof, together with any 
holidays accrued to him pro rata to his com- 
pleted months of service after that date. A 
deceased worker’s personal representatives 
must be paid an allowance in lieu of holidays 
with pay, calculated on the same basis. 

Employees receiving sick payment, in 
accordance with the Agreement made by the 
National Council on May 31, 1945, must on 
return to their employment be allowed, at the 
employer’s convenience, the holidays they 
would have otherwise received. The sick pay 
scheme noted above, in operation from August 
1, 1945, covers workers with one years’ con- 
tinuous service who are recommended for 
admission to the scheme by a medical practi- 
tioner nominated by the employer. To claim 
sick pay benefits a doctor’s certificate must be 
furnished to the employer not later than the 
fourth day of illness. No payment is made 
for the first three days. The plan provides 
for payment for five weeks at two-thirds 
normal weekly pay and for a further period of 
seven weeks at half-pay. 





Decisions Of National War Labour Board 


ECENTLY the National War Labour 
Board issued decisions in the following 
cases: 

Canada Packers Limited, Sydney, NS., and 
United Packinghouse Workers of America, 
Local 268. 

Building Products Limited and La Federa- 
tion Nationale des Travailleurs de la Pulpe 
et du Papier, Inc. 


Imperial Oil Limited and Joint Industrial | 


Council. representing the employees of Im- 
perial Oil Limited, at Dartmouth, N'S. 

Consolidated Textiles Company Limited, St. 
Hyacinthe, Que., and La Federation Nationale 
Catholique du Textile, Inc. 

Duplex Textiles Limited, St. Hyacinthe, 
Que., and La Federation Nationale Catholique 
du Textile, Inc. 


Standard Chemical 
Toronto, Ont. 

Evans Products Limited, and International 
Woodworkers of America, Local 1-217, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Lever Brothers Limited and International 
Chemical Workers’ Union, Local 32. 

Landis Co-operative Association, Limited, 
Landis, Sask. 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers and 
Temiscouata Railway Company. 

Acme Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

International Harvester Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, and Local 127, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 


Workers of America (UAW-CIO). 


Company Limited, 


Re: Canada Packers Limited, Sydney, N.S., and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 268 


Reasons for Decision 


This is a joint appeal from the Findings 
and Directions of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Nova Scotia, dated March 18, 1946, 
and April 12, 1946. The Company and its 
employees, represented by the UPWA, Local 
268, appeal to this Board from that part of 
the decision of the Nova Scotia Board which 
refused to permit the Company to pay its 
hourly-rated employees for statutory holidays, 
when not worked, and double time for work 
performed on Sundays except where the work 
regularly falls on Sundays. 

The parties rely heavily on the reecommenda- 
tions made by the Honourable Mr. Justice 

-§. E. Richards on November 2, 1945, in his 
capacity as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, which recommendations have 
come to be popularly known as the “Winnipeg 
Settlement”. The “Winnipeg Settlement” con- 
tains, inter alia, the following clauses:— 

13. Sundays and holidays. Double the 
regular rate shall be paid for work performed 
on Sunday except where the work regularly 
falls on Sunday, but if an employee’s regular 
day off falls on a week day he shall be paid 
double the regular rate if he works on such 
day off. 

14. In respect of six statutory holidays now 
declared by the law of Canada to be of 
general observance throughout the Dominion 
regular hourly paid employees shall be en- 


titled to receive pay at their regular rates 
for the normal hours on each of such days 
if they do not work, and if they do perform 
work on any one of such holidays they shall 
receive pay at double the regular rate for the 
hours so worked. Regular hourly paid em- 
ployees shall mean those entitled to guaran- 
teed weekly hours. 

15. The statutory holidays to which refer- 
ence is made above are New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving, Day and Christmas Day. Of 
these six named holidays, by local agreement, 
two holidays other than Thanksgiving Day 
and «Dominion Day may be substituted, and 
for the purposes of these recommendations 
be deemed statutory holidays. The com- 
panies further undertake that as and when 
general observance throughout Canada of 
additional holidays, not exceeding two in 
number, is restored, these two statutory holi- 
days shall for the foregoing purposes become 
statutory holidays, and the provisions of this 
agreement shall apply thereto. 


The Company operates more than 100 
establishments in Canada. The working con- 
ditions recommended in the “Winnipeg Settle- 
ment”, as hereinbefore set out, have been 
approved by the other Regional War Labour 
Boards concerned and it has now become 
accepted practice in the Company’s establish- 
ments to pay its hourly-rated employees 
(approximately 5,000 throughout Canada) for 
six statutory holidays when not worked, and 
double time for work performed on Sundays, 
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except where the work regularly falls on 
Sundays. It has been represented to the Board 
that there are only about 7 hourly-rated em- 
ployees who are employed «at the Company’s 
establishment at Sydney, N.S. These em- 
ployees are thus deprived of the working 
privileges enjoyed by the other employees in 
Canada. 

The “Winnipeg Settlement” was arrived. at 
largely as a result of negotiations between the 
Company and its employees. Implementation 
of the recommendations of the “Winnipeg 
Settlement” in individual plants is subject to 
approval by War Labour Boards. Insofar as 
the recommendations are consistent with the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1948, PC. 
9384, as amended, they merit the approval of 
War Labour Boards, and, with the exception 
of this case, such approvals have been 
obtained. Having regard for all the circum- 
stances leading up to the joint applications 
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in the present cases, the history of negotia- 
tions in arriving at the said working condi- 
tions; the general acceptance in the industry 
of those working conditions, we are of the 
opinion that it would be fair and reasonable 
to extend to the Company’s hourly-rated 
employees at Sydney, the same privileges as 
prevail in the Company’s other establish- 
ments. The necessity of attaining uniformity 
in the administration of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, would suggest that such 
action would be advisable. Under the author- 
ity of Section 20 (1) (b) (i) of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1943, the Company will 
be authorized to pay for 6 statutory holidays, 
when not worked, and double time for work 
performed on Sundays, except where the work 
falls regularly on Sundays. 

The appeal is allowed. Finding and Direc- 
tion will be issued accordingly. 


August 7, 1946. 


Re: Building Products Limited, and La Federation Nationale des Travailleurs 7 
de la Pulpe et du Papier, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave from the Regional War Labour 
Board for Quebec, the Company appeals from 
a decision of that Board dated March 1%, 
1946. In and by the latter decision, the 
Quebec Board directed the Company to “grant 
-to its employees having five years or more 
service, two weeks’ vacation with pay”. 

The policy of the National War Labour 
Board on the question of vacations with pay 
is quite clear. This Board, by D.B. 17, has 
encouraged the implementation by employers 
of one week’s paid vacation. It is a matter 
of record that many employers have been 
directed by this Board to give to their 
employees one week’s vacation with pay. 
Indeed, the Company in the present case was, 
on a previous occasion, directed by the 
Regional War Labour Board for Quebec to 
give to its employees one week’s vacation with 
pay, and this plan is presently in effect. It is 
not, however, the policy of this Board to 
direct employers to extend their vacations- 
with-pay plans beyond that point. This Board 
has stated its position on this question on 
many occasions. In Alberta Nitrogen Products 
Limited (Calgary) and International Union 
of Mines, Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 
690, (.G., November, 1944, p. 1825) the Board 
said :— : 

On the matter of holidays with pay, we 


have in some cases at the request of the 
employer allowed 2 weeks’ vacation with pay 


after 5 years’ of service or a graduated scale 
on the basis of one additional day (i.e. 
additional to the one week under D.B. 17) 
for each year of service after the first year. 
But we have never ‘legislated’ an employer 
into a vacation plan which went beyond the 
general terms of D.B. 17. 


Again, in The Thorold Pulp Company 
Inmited, (Thorold, Ontario) and International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, Local 84 (L.G., April, 1945, p. 471), 
we stated :— : 

To dispose of this appeal, we need not 
examine the merit of the Company’s plea, 
because in any event we would not direct the 
employer to extend the present plan which 
appears to be in conformity with D.B. 17. 


The Board’s policy was also expressed in 
Abrasive Company of Canada, Arvida Limited 
and The International Union of Abrasive 
Employees, A.F.L., Local Union 237387 (L.G., 
May, 1945, p. 660) :— 

It is apparent that the foregoing direction 
is not in accord with D.B. 17 and with the 
general policy of the National Board which 
has been to refrain from directing more than 
one week’s paid vacation. | 


It follows from the above that we cannot 
direct the Company to go beyvunad its present 
paid vacation plan of one week. 

The appeal is allowed. 

Finding and Direction will be issued accord- 
ingly. 

August 8, 1946. 
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Re: Imperial Oil Limited and Joint Industrial Council representing the 
employees of Imperial Oil Limited, at Dartmouth, N.S. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company and the Council asked the 
Regional War Labour Board for Nova Scotia 
to grant the Company authority to pay its 
Mechanical Department employees of the Im- 
peroyal Refinery, straight time for six 
statutory holidays, although not worked. The 
Regional Board dismissed the joint application 
on the ground that such a condition of em- 
ployment does not prevail in the Province of 
‘Nova. Scotia. The Regional Board granted 
leave to appeal. 

The Company operates refineries in several 
Provinces. Prior to November 15, 1941, it was 
the established practice of the Company to 
pay the same wage rates and provide the same 
working conditions to and for its Mechanical 
Department employees in those _ refineries, 
regardless of where the same are located. The 
condition of employment involved in this 


appeal did not exist prior to November 15, 
1941, but has since been approved by War 
Labour Boards having jurisdiction over the 
Company’s other refineries. 


The Regional Board’s decision in this case 
was made under Section 20 (1) (a) of Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1943, as amended by 
P.C. 348. The Company has undertaken that 
the cost of putting into effect the said condi- 
tion of employment will not result in any 
application for an increase in the prices of the 
Company’s goods or services. 

In the light of the foregoing, we have come 
to the conclusion that the Company’s request 
in this case is reasonable and should be ap- 
proved. The appeal is allowed. A Finding 
and Direction will issue, giving formal appro- 
val to the application with effect from March 
20, 1946. 

August 8, 1946. 


Re: Consolidated Textiles Company Limited, St. Hyacinthe, Que., and 
La Federation Nationale Catholique du Textile, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Federation applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board~ for Quebec requesting, (1) 
increases in wage-rates, (2) a night shift 
premium of 5 cents per hour and (3) overtime 
pay at the rate of time and one-half of the 
regular rate. The application was made to the 
Quebec Board at the time when the basis for 
increasing of wage-rates depended upon show- 
ing that the increase was necessary “to rectify 
a gross inequality or gross injustice.’ The 
Regional War Labour Board for Quebec con- 
cluded that “the wages and working conditions 
referred to do not constitute a gross injustice 
or a gross inequality” within the meaning of 
the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1948, as 
it then read. 

The Federation now appeals to this Board 
from the decision of the Quebec Board. Sec- 
tion 11 (2) of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1948, provides that “on any such appeal, 
the National Board may make the decision or 
direction which in its opinion, the Regional 
Board ought to have made and the decision or 
direction of the National Board shall con- 
stitute the decision or direction of the Reg- 
ional Board! as if originally made by it.” 
Inasmuch as this Board’s decision must be 
that, which in its opinion, the Regional Board 
ought to have made, the present appeal must 
be considered under the “gross inequality or 
gross injustice” formula. It might be added, 
however, that regardless of which formula or 
yard-stick is applied to this case, whether it 


be the present yard-stick or the “gross inequal- 
ity or gross injustice’ formula, our decision 
would be the same. 

We cannot overlook the fact that the wage 
rates presently prevailing in the Company’s 
Plant are extremely low. We are of the 
opinion that gross inequalities exist in many 
of the wage rates of the employees concerned. 
The wage rates requested by the Federation 
are, generally speaking, quite reasonable and 
this Board is prepared to direct the company 
to increase the hourly rates. The effect of 
such direction will be made known in this 
Board’s Finding and Direction. Where em- 
ployment in any of the occupational classi- 
fications is governed by piece-work, the piece- 
work rates will be changed so that they will 
properly reflect the corresponding increases 
directed for hourly rates. 


We are of the opinion that the portion of 
the Quebec Board’s decision dealing with the 
wage rate for “Weavers” should not be dis- 
turbed. The parties should implement the 
decision of the Quebec Board respecting 
“Weavers” for a trial period of three months. 
This will give both the Company and its 
employees an opportunity to determine the 
advantages or disadvantages of the new method 
for production with twelve looms. After the 
three months has expired, the parties should 
refer the matter to the Regional War Labour 
Board for Quebec for final determination. It 
may well be, that during or after the three 
months’ trial period, the parties may agree, by 
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negotiation, upon the production method and 
the wage rate for “Weavers.” 

With respect to the question of the night- 
shift premium, it would appear that a 
premium rate of five per cent appears to be 
the general practice in the Industry and, 
therefore, we are not disposed to interfere 
therewith. 

With respect to the question of overtime 
pay, it has just come to our attention that by 
Ordinance No. 2, dated August 3, 1946, the 
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Minimum Wage Commission of the Province 
of Quebec, under the authority of the Mini- 
mum Wage Act (RS.Q. 1941, C. 164), has 
ordered an overtime rate to be paid of time 
and one-half. It becomes unnecessary, there- 
fore, for us to deal with this matter since the 
Union’s request will be satisfied by the said 
Quebec legislation. | 

Finding and Direction will be issued shortly 
giving formal effect to the above. 


August 14, 1946. 


Duplex Textiles Limited, St. Hyacinthe, Que., and La Federation. 


Nationale Catholique du Textile, Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 


With the exception of the question of the 
wage rate for the occupational classification of 
’ “Weavers”, the decision of the National War 
Labour Board in this case is the same as the 
decision in the case of Consolidated Textiles 
Company Limited, St. Hyacinthe, Que., and 
La Federation Nationale Catholique du Tex- 
tile, Inc., and the principles of the decision 
in this case are similar to those in the case 
of Consolidated Textiles Limited. It is not 


necessary, therefore, to set out in detail the 
reasons for the Board’s decision in this case. 

The question of wage rate for the occupa- 
tional classification of “Weavers” which is 


referred to in the Reasons for Decision in the 


case of Consolidated Textiles does not enter 

into this case. 

The appeal of the Federation is allowed in 

part. Finding and Direction will be issued 

shortly giving formal effect to the Board’s 
decision. 
August 14, 1946. 


Re: Standard Chemical Company Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario dated April 4, 1946. The appeal 
is limited to that part of the Regional Board’s 
decision which concerns the Company’s 
salesmen. 

The Company has supplied us with the 
names of its competitors. We in turn have 
ascertained the amounts of salaries which those 
competitors are paying to their respective 


industrial salesmen. We find that the Com- 
pany’s present rates are low in comparison 
with the rates generally prevailing for indus- 
trial salesmen in the localities where the Com- 
pany’s salesmen are employed. To permit the 
Company to establish rates for its industrial 
salesmen which will compare with rates paid 
by the Company’s competitors for the same 
classification, it is necessary to allow the 
appeal and approve the rates requested. 


August 17, 1946. 


Re: Evans Products Limited, and International Woodworkers of America, 


Local 1-217, Vancouver, B.C. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for British Columbia requesting 
the said Regional Board (1). to make certain 
adjustments in wage rates and (2) to direct 
the Company to abolish the Bodeaux Incentive 
Plan which is in effect in the Company’s plant. 
By its Finding and Direction of February 9, 
1946, the Regional Board directed the Com- 
pany to make certain adjustments in wage 
rates for various occupational classifications. 
The Regional Board declined to direct the 
Company to abolish its Bodeaux plan. 


We have given careful consideration to the 
wage rates paid in this plant and we are of the 
opinion that the decision of the Regional 
Board should not be interfered with. It should 
also be pointed out that since the Regional 
Board’s decision of February 9, 1946, the 
employees in this plant have obtained sub- 
stantial increases in wage rates. It is not 
considered advisable, therefore, to authorize or 
direct any further wage increases at the present. 
time. 

With respect to the Union’s request that 
the Bedeaux-plan be abolished, this Board is: 
impressed with the fact that the Regional. 
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Board made its decision only after the most 
careful consideration. In order to determine 
as to whether or not the plan should be abol- 
ished the members of the Regional War Labour 
Board for British Columbia personally in- 
spected the Company’s plant. They had an 
opportunity of viewing the Company’s produc- 
tion process. Apparently they were satisfied 
that there was not sufficient justification for 
directing the abolition of the system. No 


evidence was adduced which would indicate’ 
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that the Regional Board acted under any mis- 
conceptions. In view of the fact that the 
Regional Board’s judgment was based upon a 
careful analysis of the situation we are of the 
opinion that that Board’s decision should not 
be disturbed. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, the 
appeal is dismissed. Finding and Direction 
will be issued accordingly, giving formal effect 
to the above. : 

August 22, 1946. 


Re: Lever Brothers Limited and International Chemical Workers’ Union, 


Local 32 


Reasons for Decision 


In August, 1945, the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario dismissed a joint applica- 
tion by the Company and the Union for 
approval of an elaborate revision in factory 
wage rates resulting from job evaluation. An 
appeal was taken from that decision. The 
National Board dismissed the appeal because 
the parties had failed to show that any gross 
injustice or gross inequality existed in the 
current rates. 

The job evaluation plan called for reductions 
in wage rates for some occupational classifi- 
cations, and increases for others. The over-all 
effect of the plan is to increase the Company’s 
wage bill by six per cent. Incidentally, it 
should be noted that Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1948, as it read in August, 1945, did not 


provide War Labour Boards with authority 


to reduce wage rates. 


Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, was 
amended by Order in Council P.C. 348 on 
January 31, 1946, with effect from February 15, 
1946. Prior to the amendment Boards could 
increase wage rates only to the extent neces- 
sary to rectify a gross injustice or inequality. 
Section 20 (1) (a) limited Board’s powers to 
that extent. The Section as amended by 
P.C. 348 read as follow: 


20. (1) The National Board may 
(a) authorize or direct an employer to in- 
crease a single rate or the rates of a 
range established by him under this 
Order or by or pursuant to a direction of 
the National Board for an occupational 
classification of his employees if and to 
the extent that the National Board finds 
that such rate or rates are low in com- 
parison with the rate or rates generally 
prevailing for the same or comparable 
occupational classifications in the same 
locality, or if there is no such occupa- 
tional classification in that locality, then 
for the same or comparable occupational 
classification in a locality which, in the 
opinion of the Board, is comparable; or 
may authorize an employer to vary a 
single rate or the rates of a range on 


such other basis and to such extent as in 
the opinion of the National Board is 
reasonable in the circumstances and con- 
sistent with the maintenance of existing 
prices of the goods and services which the 
employer sells; 


Boards construed the last part of the quoted 
provision as meaning that wage rates could 
be increased notwithstanding that they were 
not “low”. Before authorizing any increases 
in any such case, Boards obtained from the 
employer an undertaking to the effect that the 
increased wage costs resulting would not make 
it necessary for the employer to increase or 
obtain permission to increase the price of his 
goods or services. Further, Boards interpreted 
the word “vary”, as used in the quoted provi- 
sion, as meaning that the adjustment of wage 
rates could be down as well as up. 

The Company again applied to the Regional 
Board under the Order as amended by P.C. 
348 for approval of the job evaluation plan. 
On June 5, 1946, the Regional Board dis- 
missed the application but granted leave to 
appeal. 


The Company filed its written undertaking 
that the increased wage bill which would 
result from approval of the application in 
question would not make it necessary for the 
Company to apply for permission to increase 
the price of its goods. 

We are satisfied that the variations of wage 
rates as proposed by the Company and the 
Union are reasonable in the circumstances. 
The appeal is allowed and the application is 
approved subject to the condition that em- 
ployees in those occupational classifications in 
respect of which wage rates have been reduced 
will continue to receive the wage rates in 
effect for that classification prior to the 
effective date of this decision. The Company 
may give effect to this decision at any time 
not earlier than the first payroll period com- 
mencing on or after May 6, 1946. 


August 22, 1946. 
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Re: Landis Co-operative Association, Limited, Landis, Sask. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from the Finding and Direction 
of the Regional War Labour Board for Sas- 
katchewan dated May 16, 1946. 

The Association applied to the Regional 
War Labour Board for Saskatchewan for an 
increase in the wage rate of its Manager. The 
Regional Board was unable to satisfy itself 
that the rate presently being paid to the 
Manager was low in comparison with the rate 
or rates generally prevailing for the occupa- 
tional classification in question. We have 
made inquiries as to the prevailing rates for 
the occupational classification under considera- 
tion and we are of the opinion that the current 


Re: 


rate is not low within the meaning of the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1948, P.C. 


9384, as amended by Order in Council 
P.C. 348. 

The record indicates that the Regional 
Board considered this application several 


times and there is nothing which might cause 
us to believe that the Regional Board failed 
in its appreciation of the facts of the case. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, we are 
unable to accede to the appellant’s request. 

The application for leave to appeal is allowed 
but, the appeal is dismissed. 

Finding and Direction will be issued 
accordingly. 

August 238, 1946. 


ad 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other Transport 


Workers and Temiscouata Railway Company. 


Reasons for Decision 


In 1945, the Brotherhood applied to the 
National War. Labour Board requesting, 
inter alia, inauguration of a vacation with pay 
plan for the Company’s employees who were 


-covered by the collective agreement between 


the Company and the Brotherhood. This 
Board, in approving this portion of the 
Brotherhood’s request, stated in its Reasons 
for Decision (L.G., June 1945, p. 824-5) as 
follows:— 
With respect to the request for vacations 
with pay, we are of the opinion that a plan 


for one week under the terms and conditions 
of D.B. 17 should be authorized. 


Subsequently, a Finding and Direction was 
issued by this Board which gave formal effect 
to this Board’s decision. Unfortunately, the 
said Finding and Direction was couched in 
terms which did not adequately reflect the 
Board’s decision, as stated above. The rele- 
vant portion of the Finding and Direction 
merely authorized the Company “for the year 
1945 to implement a plan of one week’s 
vacation with pay under terms and conditions 
of the National War Labour Board’s Decision 
Bulletin No. D.B. 17 Supplement.” The Com- 
pany provided vacations with pay for the 
employees affected during the year 1945 in 
accordance with the Board’s Finding and 
Direction. However, the Company now states 


that this Board’s Finding and Direction 
obliged the Company to give vacations with 
pay only for 1945 and not for subsequent 
years. We are unable to agree with the 
Company’s contention for two reasons. In 
the first place, it was not the Board’s intention 
to limit the vacations with pay plan only to 
the year 1945; rather, was it the intention of 
this Board to establish the vacation with pay 
plan as a working condition so long as the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 19438, P.C. 9384, 
as amended, continues in effect. In the second 
place the Company has, pursuant to Finding 
and Direction of this Board, instituted an 
annual vacation with pay plan to other of its 
employees who are not covered by the 
collective agreement between the Company 
and the Brotherhood. To deny to the em- 
ployees affected by this application an annual 
vacation with pay plan would constitute gross 
discrimination against them. 

In the circumstances, therefore, we direct 
the Company to inaugurate an annual vacation 
with pay plan for the employees affected by 
this application in accordance with the terms 
and conditions of our Decision Bulletin DB. 
17 Supplement; this Decision to be effective 
as from January 1, 1946. This will have the 
effect of continuing the vacation with pay plan 
instituted by the Company in 1945. 

Finding and Direction will be issued 
accordingly. August 24, 1946. 


Re: Acme Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


Reasons for Decision 
_ With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for British Columbia, the above Com- 
pany appeals from a decision of that Board 
dated June 17, 1946. 


The Company seeks to introduce a new 
Customers Bonus Plan for its salesman in 
British Columbia. The Company had such a 
plan in effect from 1935 to 1942. In 1942, 
their bonus plan was discontinued and from 
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1943 to date their salesmen across Canada 
have been paid a bonus based on the average 
bonus earned during the four years 1938-1941, 


inclusive. The bonus plan has now been 
revised and the Company seeks approval 
thereof. 


It is significant that approval of similar 
applications was obtained from the Regional 
War Labour Boards in Ontario and Quebec. 
Only one employee in British Columbia is 
affected by the revised plan. The Company 
predicts, and we consider the predicticn to be 
well founded, that it is not expected that the 
new plan will result in a higher average bonus 
payment as prevailed under the old plan. 

The Regional Board, in disallowing the 
application, felt that the proposed plan would 
decrease the salesman’s bonus in respect of 
the sale of certain of the Company’s products. 
While this may be so we feel that the overall 
bonus will not involve a decrease in the 
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salesmen’s earnings. The Company contends 
that the new bonus plan will provide an 
incentive for its employees in its Sales Depart- 
ment. The Company states that they wish to 
maintain their previous policy of having a 
uniform bonus plan for all of their: employees 
in the various areas. 

Having regard for the fact that the Com- 
pany’s bonus plan has been approved by the 
other Regional Boards having jurisdiction over 
the Cempany’s salesmen and having regard 
for the desirability of maintaining uniformity 
in the administration throughout Canada of 
the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, 
P.C. 9384, as amended, and it appearing that 
the proposed bonus plan is reasonable we 
deem it advisable to allow the Company to 
introduce this plan in British Columbia. 

The appeal is allowed. Finding and 
Direction will be issued accordingly. 

August 26, 1946. 


Re: International Harvester Company of Canada, Limited, and Local 127, 
United Automobile, Aircraft at Agricultural Peleneat Workers of 


Amerca (UAW-CIO). 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company employs approximately 260 
production workers at its Chatham plant. 
Some of those employees are time rated and 
others are on piece work rates. The Union is 
the recognized bargaining agent for these 
employees. 

In November, 19386, all employees received 
a wage increase of 4 cents an hour. In March, 
1937, a further increase of 4 cents an hour 
was granted. In September, 1943, the Regional 
War Labour Board for Ontario, authorized the 
Company to increase all wage rates by 5 cents 
an hour. The Company paid a cost-of-living 
bonus equal to 10 cents an hour. The said 
increases and the cost-of-living bonus were 
from time to time incorporated into the time 
rates, but they were not incorporated into the 
piece work rates. In the case of the piece 
rated employees, the increases and the cost- 
of-living bonus, 25 cents in all, did not form 
part of the basis for the piece work incentive. 

Following negotiations, the Company and 
the Union asked the Regional Board to 
authorize the Company to adjust the piece 
work rates to include the aforesaid increase 
and bonus. The parties also asked the 
Regional Board to authorize the Company to 
Increase all rates by 10 per cent. 

The Regional Board authorized the Com- 
pany to adjust the piece work rates as re- 
quested, but declined to approve the 10 per 
cent increase, instead a general increase of 
5 cents an hour was authorized. 


71645—3 


The Union now appeals from the Regional 
Board’s Decision and asks us to approve the 
joint application. The Company takes what 
one might describe as a “natural position” in 
this appeal. It should here be noted that 
joint applications affecting the Company’s 
three plants in Ontario went to the Regional 
Board at or about the same time. All three 
applications asked for the same relief and the 
Regional Board’s Decisions were the same for 
all. The Company’s employees in the Hamil- 
ton plants accepted the Regional Board’s 
Decision. The Company’s representatives say 
that it is the established practice of the Com- 
pany when considering and granting wage 
adjustments, to apply such adjustments in all 
its plants. In the circumstances, the Company 
submits, it could not consistently join in the 
appeal since the Hamilton employees have 
accepted the Regional Board’s Decisions 
which affect them. 


To put into effect the terms of the agree- 
ment made between the Company and the 
Union, the increases to the time rated em- 
ployees would range from 6 to 9 cents an 
hour. In the case of piece work rated em- 
ployees, the 10 per cent increase in such rates 
would amount to 7 or 8 cents an hour. 


The Company and the Union made what 
we regard as a reasonable settlement of their 
differences and in our opinion they should be 
permitted to give effect to the terms of that 
settlement. As we understand it, approval of 
the settlement will stabilize wage rates in the 
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plant in question for the term of existing 
collective agreement which expires in July, 
1947. In support of this understanding, Mr. 
Roy Brown, International Representative of 
the Union, said in part “we feel that if we had 
the support of this Board on the 10 per cent 
increase, we could carry through until some 
time next year before we opened wages again”. 

The appeal is allowed and a Finding and 
Direction will issue accordingly. 

At the hearing, the Company intimated that 
if the National Board allowed the appeal in 


this case, proceedings would have to be taken 
to change the Regional Board’s Decisions 
affecting the Hamilton plants. We recognize 
the force of the Company’s argument on this 
point. The proceedings to which the Com- 
pany refers may be taken either by way of 
review by this Board or by way of an applica- 
tion to the Regional Board for reconsideration. 
The Company may choose its forum as it may 
be advised. 
August 26, 1946. 
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Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 





Introduction 


T HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 
ceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1003, the Government has ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over employer-employee 
relations which are normally exclusively within 
the provincial field to the extent considered 
necessary to cover adequately employers and 
employees in industries “essential to the 
efficient prosecution of the war”, but without 
attempting to include other industry which has 
not a direct bearing on war production. In so 


far as these latter industries are concerned, 


each province can make its own decision as 
to whether or not they shall be brought under 
the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 


province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board ; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings undér the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation, 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Iindustrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under ithe provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 4020. 


Applications for Certification Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for three days during the 
month of August. During this period the Board 
received twelve applications, held six hearings, 
issued four certificates designating bargaining 
representatives, rejected four applications, 
ordered eight representation votes and rendered 
decisions in four appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


Four applications for certification of bargain- 
ing representatives were approved by the 
Board and certificates issued as below: 

(1) Messrs. Harry Davis, T. G. McManus, 
D. Ferguson and J. A. Sullivan and the Can- 
adian Seamen’s Union for the unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed on the vessels “S/S Cyclo 
Chief” of Cyclo Chief Limited, Montreal, P.Q., 
and (2) “S/S Cyclo Warrior” of Cyclo Warrior 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

(3) Messrs. John Beevis, Leopold Fortin, 
J. A. Noel and G. G. Proulx and the Amalgam- 


ated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America for 
the employees of the Hull Electric Company, 
Hull, P.Q., in the classifications of operator, 
freight conductor, freight motorman, freight 
brakeman, mail carrier, carpenter, carpenter’s 
helper, pitman, pitman’s helper, blacksmith, 
blacksmith’s helper, welder, welder’s helper, 
machinist, armature winder, airbrake appren- 
tice, cleaner, oiler, storekeeper, general main- 
tenance man, track man, flag man, controller 
troubleman, control lineman and control helper. 


(4) Messrs. Austin Smith, Edward Wenner- 
low and William Foster and the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 507, for employees of the Empire Steve- 
doring Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
engaged in operations of scaling, washing, 
cleaning, sweeping, chipping and painting of 
ships and ships’ parts; cleaning of deep tanks, 
lining and fitting ships for grain; fitting ships 
for live stock and other commodities; shoring 
of cargoes and operators of gear and equip- 
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ment aboard ship only but not including the 
superintendent, clerical employees, senior fore- 
man and foremen.* 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Telegraphers, 
Division No. 43 and Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region), Winnipeg, Manitoba 
(L.G. June, 1946, p. 752). Following an investi- 
gation of the application and a public hearing 
the Board rejected the application for the 
reason that the confidential and supervisory 
duties performed by the employees affected 
are such as to exclude them from the scope of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1008. 


2. Brotherhood of Railroad Telegraphers, 
Division No. 1, and Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central and Atlantic Regions), M ontreal, 
P.O.(LG. June, 1946," p. 752). ‘The Board 're- 
jected the application for certification following 
an investigation and a public hearing for the 
reason that the confidential and supervisory 
duties performed by the employees affected are 
such as to exclude them from the scope of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003. 


3. International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 607, and Alberta 
Wheat Pool (Elevators Nos. 1 and 2), Van- 
couver, B.C. (L.G. July, 1946, p. 902). Follow- 
ing an investigation of the application the 
Board rejected the application for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected as required by the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003. 


4. International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 607, and Pacific Ele- 
vators Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G. July, 
1946, p. 902). The Board rejected the applica- 
tion following an investigation for the reason 
that the application was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected as required 
by the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
B.C... L003; 


Votes Ordered 


1. Brotherhood of Ratlway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Company, Hamilton, Ontario. (LG. 
July, 1946, p. 902). Following an investigation 
of the application and a public hearing, Mr. 
F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, Ontario, was appointed by the Board 
to act as Returning Officer in a vote of certain 
clerical employees in freight and yard offices 
of the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Representation 





*Following investigation of the application. 
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2. Canadian Seamen's Union and Union 
Steamships Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (1L.G. 
July, 1946, p. 902). A vote of the employees 
affected was ordered by the Board following 
consideration of the application. The name of 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, the intervening organization, will also 
appear on the ballot. Mr. G. R. Currie, In- 
dustrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, B.C., was 
appointed Returning Officer to conduct the’ 
vote. 

3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 


Employees and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 


pany, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. (L.G. July, 
1946, p. 902). Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Winnipeg, Manitoba, was 
appointed Returning Officer by the Board to 
conduct a vote of the clerks, excluding the 
assistant chief clerk and the superintendent’s 
stenographer, in the superintendent’s office of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan, to determine whether or 
not the employees concerned desired the 
Brotherhood to elect or appoint bargaining 
representatives on their behalf. 

4. International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 507, and Searle Grain 
Company Limited, New Westminster, BC. 
(L.G. July, 1946, p. 902). Following an investi- 
gation of the application Mr. G. R. Currie, In- 
dustrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, B.C., 
was appointed by the Board to conduct a vote 
of the employees, exclusive of office and super- 
visory staff, of the Searle Grain Company 
Limited, New Westminster, B.C. 

5 Canadian Seamen’s Union and Gulf and 
Lake Navigation Company Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q. (LG. August, 1946, p. 1051). Mr. R. Tre- 
panier, Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal, 
P.Q., was appointed Returning Officer by the 
Board to conduct a vote of the unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed on vessels of Gulf and Lake 
Navigation Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
The name of the National Seamen’s Associa- 
tion of Canada, the intervening union, will also 
appear on the ballot. 


6. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Keystone 
Transports Limited, Montreal, P.Q. (LG. 
August, 1946, p. 1051). Following an investiga- 
tion of the application the Board appointed 
Mr. R. Trepanier, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal, P.Q., Returning Officer to conduct a 
vote of the unlicensed personnel employed on 
vessels of the Keystone Transports Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. The name of the applicant 
union as well as the name of the intervening 
union, the National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada will appear on the ballot. 

7. International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 507, and Canadian 
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Stevedoring Company Limited, Vancouver, 
BC. (L.G. August, 1946, p. 1051). Following 
consideration of the application for certifica- 
tion of bargaining representatives submitted 
by Local 507, International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, the Board 
appointed Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Vancouver, B.C., to conduct a 
vote among certain employees of the Can- 
adian Stevedoring Company Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. The foreman was excluded from 
the vote. 


8. International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 507, and Louis Wolfe 
and Sons, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G. August, 1946, 
p. 1051). Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Vancouver, B.C., was appointed by 
the Board to conduct a vote among certain 
employees of Louis Wolfe and Sons Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., to determine whether or not 
the employees affected desired the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union to elect or appoint bargaining repre- 
sentatives on their behalf. The foreman was 
excluded from the vote. 


Applications for Certification Received During 
the Month of August 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel on M.V. “Turret 
Cape” of Saguenay Terminals Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

2. Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, Local 
802, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers on behalf of employees of 
the Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., excepting the shift boss, 
foreman and those employed in a supervisory 
capacity. 

3. Western Canada Firebosses Association 
Sub-District No. 2 on behalf of mine examiners 
of Cadomin Coal Company Limited, Cado- 
min, Alberta. 


4. Western Canada Firebosses Association 
Sub-District No. 2 on behalf of mine examiners 
of Luscar Coals Limited, Luscar, Alberta. 


5. Western Canada Firebosses Association 
Sub-District No. 2 on behalf of mine examiners 
of Mountain Park Coal Company, Mountain 
Park, Alberta. 

6. International Longshoremen’s Association 
Local No. 1696, on behalf of employees en- 
gaged in loading and unloading vessels with 
logs for paper mill for J. C. E. Malone Com- 
pany Iamited, Three Rivers, P.Q. 

7. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees on behalf of clerks in the superin- 
tendent’s office of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Farnham, P.Q. 
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8. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees on behalf of clerks in the super- 
intendent’s office of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Nelson, B.C. 


9. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees on behalf of checkers, freight 
handlers, etc., of the Dominion Atlantic Rail- 
way Company, Kentville, NS. 


10. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees on behalf of clerks in the superin- 
tendent’s office of the Canadian Pactfic Rail- 
way Company, Brandon, Manitoba. 


11. Hotel and Restaurant Employees Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America, Local 662, on behalf of 
telephone operators, room clerks, front office 
cashiers, night cashier, relief cashier, relief 
clerk, desk clerks, and telephone operator of 
the Nova Scotian Hotel, Canadian National 
Railways, Halifax, NS. 


12. Federation of Employee-Professional 
Engineers and Assistants’ Union No. 1, on be- 
half of professional engineers, below the rank 
of chief engineer and their draftsmen and 
technical assistants in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Canadian National Telegraph 
Company, Toronto, Ontario. 


Decisions of Board in Appeal Cases 


1. On August 22 the Board dismissed the 
appeal of the Halifax Civic Employees 
Federal Union No. 148 from a decision of the 
Nova Scotia Wartime Labour Relations Board 
excluding certain employees of the Corporation 
of the City of Halifax from the bargaining 
unit established by the Nova Scotia Board. 


The Nova Scotia Board, in certifying the 
union’s bargaining representatives, excluded 32 
classifications from the bargaining unit, 30 of 
which the union by appeal desired to have 
included. Among the latter were city solicitor, 
city clerk, bailiff, commissioner of finance, 
commissioner of works, superintendent of 
streets, commissioner of public health and wel- 
fare, superintendent of health, superintendent 
of the city home, governor of the city prison 
and the city assessor. 

The National Board, in dismissing the 
appeal, found that the employees affected per- 
formed confidential and supervisory duties 
such as to exclude them from the scope of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003, as not being employees as defined 
therein or were otherwise inappropriate for in- 
clusion in the bargaining unit. Reasons for 
judgment are to be given at a later date. 
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2. Following an appeal by the International 
Union of Operating Engineers from a decision 
of the British Columbia Minister of Labour, 
the Board: ordered representation votes among 
steam and power plant engineers employed by 
the Alberni Plywoods Limited, Port Alberni, 
B.C.;  Bloedel, Stewart and Welch, Port 
Alberni and Great Central Lake, B.C., and 
Albern: Pacific Lumber Company, Port 
Alberni, B.C. In these votes the union obtained 
the support of a majority of the employees 
affected and as a result the Board certified Jack 
Henderson and W. H. Flesher and the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers as bar- 
gaining representatives for steam and power 
plant engineers, except chief engineer, for the 
four companies concerned. 

3. Tne Board gave consideration to the 
appeal of Local 1-217, International Wood- 
workers’ Union of America from a decision of 
the British Columbia Minister of Labour in 
certifying bargaining representatives of the 
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United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America for employees of British Columbia 
Forest Products Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

The decision was reached by the Board that 
a vote of the employees affected would be 
taken with the names of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America and 
the International Woodworkers’ Union of 
America on the ballot. Formal reasons for 
judgment will be issued later. 

4. Following consideration of an appeal by 
the Sylvia Hotel Employees’ Organization and 
Sylvia Hotel Limited, Vancouver, B.C., from 
a decision of the British Columbia Minister 
of Labour in certifying bargaining repre- 
sentatives of Building Service Employees’ 
Union, Local 224 and Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League of America, 
Local 28, the Board denied the appeal. Reasons 
for judgment will be given at a later date. 
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Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide a conciliation procedure for 
the settlement of disputes where negotiations 
for an agreement following certification of 
bargaining representatives, or negotiations for 
the renewal of an existing agreement, have 
been unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) or by the Pro- 
vincial Boards in their respective jurisdictions. 
Under the procedure a Conciliation Officer is 
appointed to confer with the parties and 
endeavour to effect an agreement. If a Con- 
ciliation Officer is unable to bring about. settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute and reports 
that in his view an agreement might be fa- 
cilitated by the appointment of a Board of 
Conciliation, a Board is then established by 
the Minister of Labour. The duty of such a 
Board is to endeavour to effect an agreement 
between the parties on the matters in dispute 
and, in any event, to report its findings and 
recommendations to the Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During August, 1946, Conciliation Officers 
were assigned to confer with the parties in an 
attempt to effect an agreement in the following 
cases: 

Beattie Gold Mines Quebec Limited, Dupar- 
quet, P.Q. and Local 688, International Union 


of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 

Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing Company, 
Lauzon, P.Q. and Local No. 3, Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of Canada (CCL). Mr. 
L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer. 

Donnell & Mudge Limited, New Toronto, 
Ont., and Local 330, International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union. Mr. H. Perkins, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 


Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, Falcon- 


Mr. R. 


bridge, Ontario, and Local 598, International. 


Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. Mr, 
G. Fenwick, Conciliation Officer. 


Malartic Gold Fields Mine Ltd., Halet, P.Q., 
and Local 696, Malartic Mine and Mill 
Workers Union of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. Mr. R. 
Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 


Public Markets Ltd., St. Boniface, Man. 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. Mr. J. S. McCullagh, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 


Purity Flour Mills Limited, Goderich, On- 
tario and Local 23736, Federal Labour Union, 
(A.F. of L.) Mr. Wm. Dunn, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Sudbury Construction and Machinery Com- 
pany Ltd., Sudbury, Ont. and Local 598, Inter- 
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national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. Mr. G. Fenwick, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 


In the following cases, reports were received 
during the month from Conciliation Officers 
indicating the successful completion of nego- 
tiations and the signing of an agreement: 


Beardmore & Co. Ltd., Acton, Ont. and 
Local 26, National Union of Shoe and Leather 
Workers (CCL). Mr. Charles Hutcheon, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 


Mercury Mills Ltd. (Maitland Spinning 
Mills), Listowel, Ont. and Local 724, Textile 
Workers Union of America. Mr. Wm. Dunn, 
Conciliation Officer. 


Pease Foundry Company Limited (Bramp- 
ton Division), and Local 28, International 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union. Mr. 
Wm. Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 


Purity Flour Mills Limited, Goderich, 
Ontario and Local 23736, Federal Labour 
Umion, (A FT or i). Mr. Win. Dunn, Con- 
ciation Officer. 


Conciliation Boards Established 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation 
were established but not fully constituted, as 
follows :— 


Canadian Industries Ltd. (Copper Cliff 
Plant), Copper Cliff, Ont., and Local 598, 
International Union of Mine, Mi!l and Smelter 
Workers. 


Hamilton Chapter of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Master Painters and Decorators, 
Hamilton, Ont., and Local 205, Brotherhood of 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America. 
Jewel Consolidated, Limited, Winnipeg, 


Man. and Local Union No. 832, Retail Clerks 
Int. Protective Association, Jewel Store Em- 
ployees’ Section. 


Ottawa Electric Railway Company and Div. 
No. 279, Amalgamated Assn. of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America. 


Searle Grain Company, Limited, Fort 
William, Ont., and Bro. of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
-Station Employees. 
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Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation 
were fully constituted as follows:— 


Canadian National Railways—The Board 
of Conciliation established to deal with a 
dispute between Canadian National Railways 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees (Clerks and Other Classes. of 
Employees, Regional Auditors’ and Treasurers’ 
Offices Cartage Services Department), was 
fully constituted on August 20, 1946, with the 
appointment of Mr. L. W. Brockington, K.C., 
Ottawa, Ont. as Chairman of the Board, who 
was appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of the 
Board. Mr. J. W. Long, K.C., Montreal, P.Q. 
and Mr: F. R.. Scott, Montreal, P.Q. were 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. (Agree- 
ment on all matters in dispute was reached by 
the parties directly and the Board did not find 
it necessary to meet.) 


Snyder's Limited, Waterloo, Ont. — The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between Snyder’s Limited, Waterloo, 
Ontario, and Local 13, National Union of Air- 
craft, Furniture Workers and Allied Crafts 
(CCL), was fully constituted on Aug. 17, 1946, 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
A. Cochrane, Brampton, Ont., as Chairman 
of the Board, who was appvinted in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board. Mr. J. E. 
Ferguson, Toronto, and Dr. E. Forsey, Ottawa, 
were appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Weston Dairy, Limited, Weston, Ont—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between Weston Dairy, Limited, 
Weston, Ont. and Local 647, Milk Drivers and 
Dairy Employees’ Union was fully constituted 
on April 4, 1946, with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Samuel Factor, Toronto, as 
Chairman of the Board, who was appointed in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of the Board, Mr. J. J. 
Robinette, Toronto, and Mr. G. R. Harvey, 
Toronto, were appointed on the recommend- 
ation of the employer and employees respect- 
ively. The Board reported May 1, 1946. 

The Board was reconvened by the Minister, 
Aug. 30, 1946, in order to clarify and amplify 
a portion of its report. 
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Board Reports Received 


URSUANT to the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, Boards of Conciliation 

are allowed 14 days in which to make their 
report. This can be extended, either by the 


Minister or by mutual consent of the repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned. The 
following reports were received by the Min- 
ister of Labour during August :— 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian Industries, Limited, Windsor 
Works, and Local 195, International Union United Automobile, 
Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Workers of America 


On April 27 the Minister of Labour received 
the Report of the Board of Conciliation, the 
personnel of which was as follows: Mr. 
Alexander Brady, Chairman, appointed on the 
recommendation of the other two members of 
the Board, Messrs. Norman Levy and Gerald 
H. Brown appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees -respectively.* 


It is the duty of the Conciliation Board to 
endeavour to effect an agreement between the 
parties with respect to the matters upon which 
they have not agreed, and, in any event, to 
make its findings and recommendations to the 
Minister. These findings and recommendations 
are transmitted to the parties concerned and 
made public by the Minister. Fourteen days 
after the Board has reported the employees are 
free to strike. 


Conciliation Services under Section 8 of 


P.C. 4020 


Section 8 of P.C. 4020 provides conciliation 
assistance in special cases that do not come 
within the scope of the Regulations. This Sec- 
tion of the Order reads as follows:— 

“The Minister of Labour may appoint an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission for 
the purpose of investigating any situation 
which in his opinion appears to be detri- 
mental to the most effective utilization of 
labour in the war effort or may interfere 
with the effective transition to a peacetime 
economy in Canada. The Commission shall 
report its findings and recommendations to 
the Minister of Labour who may take such 
steps as he deems necessary and desirable to 
effect such recommendations.” 

It is under this Section that a number of 
conciliators have been appointed, chiefly from 
the Bench and the professions. 


Conciliation Services under the Conciliation 


and Labour Act 

The Conciliation and Labour Act (Chap. 110, 
R.S.C. 1927) empowers the Minister of Labour 
to enquire into the causes and circumstances of 
industrial disputes and to take expedient 
measures to bring the parties together with a 
view to effecting a settlement. The Minister is 
also authorized to appoint a conciliator or an 
arbitrator to deal with any dispute when 
requested by the parties involved. 


Report of Board 

The Honourable Humpurey MircHeEtu, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
to investigate this dispute now submits its 
report. 


The Board met the representatives of the 
parties on April 2, 1946, in Toronto. The 
Company was represented by Messrs. E. G. 
Taylor, R. A. Clarke, J. D. Wright, and H. L. 
Johnston. The Union was represented by 
Messrs. G. R. Foley, Drummond Wren, J. 
Dunn, and A. Currie. 


In previous negotiations for the renewal of 
a collective agreement the parties had failed 
to. agree upon seven main points: 


(1) Request of the Union for a union shop. 

(2) Request of the Union for a checkoff. 

(3) Request of the Union for an advertising 
of jobs within the plant on a plant-wide basis. 

(4) Request of the Union for a leave of 
absence for certain Union officials, | 

(5) Request of the Company for a no-strike 
clause. ; 

(6) Request of the Union for a 
method in the handling of grievances. 

(7) Request of the Union for a rate of 
pay during temporary shut-downs. 


In the presence of the Board the Union 
asked that, since it and the Company could 
not agree upon a joint application to the 
Regional War Labour Board, No. (7) above 
be dropped from the consideration of the 
present Board. All the other six points in 
dispute were fully examined and discussed in 
turn. In this discussion the parties reached 
agreement on three of the six matters. 

First, the Union agreed to accept the clause 
proposed by the Company on the advertising 
of jobs, which reads: 

It is understood that the Company will con- 
tinue, in conformity with the established prac- 
tice at the works, to advertise on the bulletin 
boards for a period of three days, openings for 
positions of a permanent nature available to 
employees paid at hourly rates. 

The Union requested an additional clause, 
which should read that: 

Any individual hardship or injustice, arising 
out of the filling of temporary positions, shall 
be a discussible grievance. 

The representatives of the Company were 
prepared to accept this additional clause. 

Secondly, the Union agreed to drop its 
request that “an employee in the seniority 


revised 


*Publication of this report of the Lasour Gazerre 
was inadvertently overlooked at the time of receipt 
by the Industrial Relations Branch. 
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record who is elected to a permanent position 
in any labour activity of the Union shall be 
granted a leave of absence for one year and, 
on application by him within such year, shall 
be re-employed by the Company at his own 
work without affecting his position in the 
seniority records”. The Company on its part 
agreed to revise Clause (9) of the present 
Agreement to read as follows: 

Members of the Union, not exceeding three 
in number, shall be granted reasonable leave 
of absence without pay for the transaction of 
business for the Union provided that such leave 
of absence shall not in any event exceed a total 
of six weeks in any one year. 


The Company considered that an extended 
leave of absence of a year or two years was 
difficult because a number of the Industrial 
Relations Plans of the Company remain effec- 
tive even while an employee is absent on 
leave without pay. It was prepared, however, 
to agree that it would make every reasonable 
effort to re-employ a Union member who 
resigned to take a full-time position with the 
Union, and that for seniority purposes, con- 
tinuity of service would be granted to an 
employee who resigned for such a purpose pro- 
vided that he was re-employed within one 
year. 

Thirdly, the Union agreed to accept the 
present grievance procedure whereby an em- 
ployee is free to approach his foreman with 
@ grievance either alone or with or through his 
steward provided that there is a clause added 
to guarantee that, when an employee ap- 
proaches a foreman alone, no grievance shall 
be settled to the detriment or prejudice of the 
Union pursuant to the terms of the Agree- 
ment. 

Thus three matters remained on which the 
parties could not reach agreement in the dis- 
cussions before the Board; namely, the 
requests of the Union for a union shop and 
check-off and the request of the Company for 
a no-strike clause. On these matters the Board 
wishes to make recommendations to assist the 
parties to reach agreement. 

First, the Board would recommend that the 
Union withdraw its request for a Union Shop. 
In this recommendation the Board make no 
attempt to decide on the principle of the 
union shop. It is concerned solely with a 
specific relationship, that between the present 
Union and the present Company in the City 
of Windsor. It is concerned with making what 
would appear to be a reasonable recommenda- 
tion with due regard to all the complicated 
industrial circumstances which affect both 
Company and Union in Windsor. While it 
asks the Union to withdraw its request for a 
union shop, the Board recommends to both 
parties to agree upon a maintenance of 
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membership clause which would apply to em- 
ployees who are members of the Union and 
to new employees. The inclusion of such a 
clause involves a recognition of the principle 
of union security, a recognition that would 
appear to be reasonable and broadly in unison 
with the changing pattern of industrial rela- 
tions in the Windsor area. 


Secondly, the Board recommends that the 
Union drop its request for a check-off and 
accept the offer of the Company; namely, 


(a) to provide facilities in the Works for 
cashing employees’ pay cheques. 

(b) to provide tables in the Works on pay 
days at which stewards may solicit 
union membership dues and to permit 
the posting of notices soliciting the 
payment of such dues. 

(c) to permit stewards during their non- 
working time to collect membership 
dues. 


While the Board so recommends, it would 
appear to them that this proposal may involve 
both the Company and its union member 
employees in more inconvenience than a 
check-off. 


Thirdly, the Board recommends that the 
Company drop its request for a no-strike 
clause. The Board approves of such a clause 
to the extent that it expresses recognition of 
the present law, but the Union is unwilling 
to accept it unless a final all-inclusive arbitra- 
tion clause is included, and the Company sees 
difficulties in such a clause. The Board would 
remind the parties that P.C. 1003 is still 
operative and it has significant provisions on 
the issue of strikes. During its continuance, 
P.C. 1003 may be relied upon by the Com- 
pany, and, in view of that fact, the related 
issues of a no-strike clause and enlarged 
arbitration provisions may reasonably be 
shelved for the present. 

In asking the parties to accept the above 
recommendations, the Board would emphasize 
the truism that the relationship between a 
company and a union cannot remain statie in 
contemporary Canadian society. The very 
existence of collective bargaining involves 
periodic adjustments and changes. The repre- 
sentative .of the Company in this case 
remarked before the Board that collective 
agreements pertained almost exclusively to 
concessions by the Company. This fact is not 
deniable. It is due to the struggle of unions 
for a recognition and status, but the element 
of mutual concessions will require to be 
emphasized increasingly in the future. Unions 
will need to stress their responsibility as well 
as their status, and companies will have to 
encourage unions in their responsibility by 
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ensuring unions of the security of their posi- 
tion. 

In conclusion the Board wish to pay tribute 
to the excellent relations which have evi- 
dently existed between the Company and the 
Union. These relations are due to a com- 
mendable attitude of mind on the part of 
both, and the Board hopes that such an 
attitude may continue. 

The employer nominee on the Board of 
Conciliation dissents from the recommenda- 
tion of the other members of the Board in 
respect of the inclusion of a maintenance of 
membership clause in the new agreement. 
While most favourable to union membership 
and collective bargaining, he is opposed to the 
principle of compulsion as to membership in 
individual unions as a condition of employ- 
ment, favouring instead freedom of association 
im regard to these matters. In this connection 
he cites also the declaration of Canadian 
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government policy concerning such matters 
published in the March, 1945 Lasour Gazerrr. 
He considers, moreover, that the status of the 
Union in this particular plant and its relations 
with the employing Company since the forma- 
tion of the Union in 1942 have not been 
characterized by any state of insecurity what- 
ever calling for remedial action, and further 
that the operation of a maintenance of union 
membership clause in the new agreement 
would not operate to the advantage of the 
industry or of those employed therein. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, April 24, 1946. 
(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Norman Levy, 
Employees’ Nominee. 
(Sgd.) Geratp H. Brown, 
Employer's Nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Clare Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
Meteghan, N.S., and Local No. 6 Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America. 


On September 3, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion the personnel of which was as follows: 
His Honour Judge K. L. Crowell, Bridgetown, 
NS., Chairman, appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, Messrs. R. McInnes 
of Halifax and F. D. Nichols, also of Halifax, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable HumpHrey Mircuet, 
Minister of Labour, 

Department of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir :— 

The Conciliation Board appointed by you 
under Section 13 of Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, (P.C. 1003) to inquire into the 
dispute between Clare Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Limited, Meteghan, N.S. and Local 
No. 6, Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of Canada is pleased to 
advise you that an amicable settlement of the 
aforesaid dispute has been effected, a collective 
agreement or contract has been drawn up 
which has been approved and accepted by both 
parties to the dispute. 

Sittings of the Board were he!d on the 22nd 
day of August, 1946 at the Court House in 
Little Brook (six miles from Meteghan) in 
‘She County of Digby, N.S. and on the 28rd 


day of August in the Court House in the Town 
of Digby. 

The Chairman of the Board, after telephone 
consultations with the other members of the. 
Board fixed the time and place of the first 
sitting of the Board for the 22nd day of 
August, A.D. 1946 at the hour of 11 o’clock 
in the forenoon at the Court House in Little 
Brook aforesaid and had both parties to the 
said dispute notified of the time and place 
so fixed. 

When the Board met at the first sitting at 
the hour and place so fixed the aforesaid 
company was represented by Mr. W. Percival, 
General Manager, Mr. Oswald Brand, Secre- 
tary and Mr. M. J. Deveau, Vice President 
having for counsel Mr. F. D. Smith, K.C. and 
Mr. V. J. Pottier, K.C. No person or counsel 
appeared on behalf of the union. 

In these circumstances the Board thought 
that possibly these bargaining agents for the 
union, who were all French Acadians, did not 
understand that they were supposed to repre- 
sent the union at these hearings, it was there- 
fore unanimously decided to adjourn the 
hearing until 2 o’clock in the afternoon and 
in the meantime get in touch personally with 
each of the bargaining agents. Mr. Nichols, a 
member of the Board undertook to contact 
each of the bargaining agents, all of whom 
resided within a radius of seven miles. Mr. 
Deveau, vice-president of the aforesaid com- 
pany and a resident of Meteghsn arranged to 
drive Mr. Nichols to the homes of the bar- 
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gaining agents of the union where Mr. Nichols 
left notices that the Board would again meet 
at 2 o’clock in the afternoon and requested 
that they attend. 


At the resumption of the sitting of the 
Board at 2 o’clock as aforesaid and the bar- 
gaining agents being still absent, the members 
of the Board unanimously decided that they 
would hear representations on behalf of the 
company; accordingly after a statement by 
counsel on behalf of the company, Mr. Percival 
was sworn and examined. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Percival’s evidence 
and examination, the Board, in order that the 
union would again have an opportunity of 
appearing before it, adjourned the sitting to 
the following day, August 23rd at the hour 
of 10 o'clock in the forenoon, the said sitting 
to take place in the Court House in the Town 
of Digby (there being no hotel accommodation 
for the Board members in Little Brook) and 
that written notice of such adjourned meeting 
be given to the three aforesaid bargaining 
agents by either being personally served or 
leaving such notice at their respective homes; 
thereupon the chairman personally wrote out 
notices of the time and place of such adjourned 
sitting and had them personally served on the 
three aforesaid bargaining representatives or 
agents, 


When the Board met on the 23rd day of 
August at the hour and place above men- 
tioned, the company was again represented 
by the same persons who were present on its 
behalf on the preceding day and the Union 
was represented by Mr. H. Saulnier and 
Mr. Fred Gaudet, two of the bargaining agents 
of the Union and a third party substituting 
for Mr. Flynn, the other bargaining agent, 
who was not at home. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Gibson Brothers 
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At this sitting, after an opportunity had 
been given the bargaining agents of the Union 
to hear the evidence given by Mr. Percival 
at the previous sitting and after hearing 
counsel for the company again give the stand 
of the company on the matters in dispute, the 
bargaining agents were given an opportunity 
of stating the Union’s views and demands. 

After a lengthy discussion entered into by 
the representatives of both parties under the 
direction of the Board, the bargaining agents 
for the Union agreed on behalf of the said 
Union to drop the question of a closed shop 
or union security and the representatives of 
the company on behalf of the said company 
agreed to a re-drafting of clause 8 (b) in the 
draft agreement previously submitted by 
Mr. Pettigrove, the amended clause reading as 
follows:— 

Ability, skill, experience and length of 
service of the employees will be the govern- 
ing factors as regards rehiring, lay-off and 
promotion, subject to any statutory or 
governmental regulations pertaining to ex- 
service men. 


The said collective agreement was then 
redrafted to include the new clause 8 (b) after 
which it was unanimously accepted by both 
parties to the dispute. Two copies of this 
amended agreement were then and there 
signed by the three bargaining agents on 
behalf of the Union and handed to Mr. Per- 
cival, who gave his undertaking to forward 
them to the company to be executed and on 
their return to hand one executed copy to the 
Union. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) K. L. Crowe, 
Chairman of the Board. 


(Rock Realty 


Investments Limited), Toronto, Ontario, and Local 204, Building 
Service Employees’ International Union (AFL-TLC). 


To the Honourable HumpHrey MircHeELt, 
Minister of Labour, 

Parliament Buildings, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 


On August 21, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion the personnel of which was as follows: 
His Worship Magistrate S. Tupper Bigelow, 
Toronto, Chairman, appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, Messrs. W. W. 
Gunn of Toronto, and C. C. Woolton, also of 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


71645—43 


Report of Board 


The following witnesses gave evidence before 
the Board: 

Lorne H. Kelly, Gibson Brothers, 357 Bay 
Street, Toronto, Ontario; H. C. McCloskey, 
15 Kingsway Crescent, Toronto Ontario; Ray 
Grant, 56 Prince Arthur Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario.; Arthur Cowles, 135 Sherbourne 
Street, Toronto, Ontario; R. H. Walker, 176 
Hastings Avenue, Toronto, Ontario; Walfred 
Smedberg, 212 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Albert Hearn, 215 Man- 
ning Chambers, Toronto, Ontario. 
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The admitted facts of the dispute between 
the Employer and the Union are as follow: 


Rock Realty Investments Limited, herein- 
after referred to as “the Company”, is the 
owner of an office building known as the 
Ussher Building, 244 Bay Street, Toronto, 
Ontario. Gibson Brothers, a realty firm 
whose head office is in Toronto, are the rental 
agents for the Company and manage this 
property in all respects. The Company is 
what is known as a one-man company, the 
president and owner of all except the quali- 
fying shares being H. C. McCloskey. 

The Ussher Building is staffed by an elevator 
operator Ray Grant, and a porter, Arthur 
Cowles, as well as charwomen but the union 
is interested only in Grant and Cowles, who 
are members of their union. Grant operates 
the building’s elevator during the day and is 
relieved by Cowles at five o’clock, who stays 
on duty until midnight. These men each 
receive $26.60 for a 48-hour week and take 
two weeks’ annual holidays with pay. 

There were actually only two matters in 
dispute between the employer and the union: 
the union requested a union shop and a dues 
checkoff, and the Company refused these con- 
cessions. 

Following the union’s request, a draft agree- 
ment was prepared by the union and the 
employer was requested to sign it. A copy of 
this draft agreement is attached hereto as 
Schedule “A” to this Report. 

The employer declined to sign this draft 
agreement and prepared a draft agreement 
which it was prepared to sign. A copy of this 
draft agreement is attached hereto as Schedule 
“B” to this Report. The Union refused to sign 
this agreement. 

This situation created .the stalemate with 
which your Board of Conciliation dealt. 

The above, then, were the salient admitted 
facts in dispute between the parties. 

A good deal of difficulty was encountered 
because of the fact that the two employees 
were apparently not willing members of the 
union. We explored carefully the possibility 
that they had been persuaded to join the 
union by false statements made or “high- 
pressure” methods used by the union repre- 
sentative who procured their applications for 
membership in the union, but we find as a 
fact that these men joined the union freely 
and voluntarily although at this time, they 
regretted that they joined the union and 
wished to withdraw from membership in it. 

Mr. Walker, for the union, pointed out that 
the union would not permit the men to resign 
from the union but if they failed to pay their 
union dues, they would in due course, be sus- 
pended from membership. This was made 
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clear to the employees who were prepared to 
face all contingencies resulting from thei 
suspension. 

The Board conducted its negotiations on the 
basis that the employees were and would con- 
tinue to remain members of the union. 

Mr. McCloskey, for the Company, took the 
view that he wanted no dealings with the 
Union because: (a) no agreement with a 
union is binding on it; (b) his employees 
wanted no such agreement; (c) if he signed 
the presently proposed union draft agreement 
now, the union would want something more. 
later on and (d) he had apparently had, in 
other spheres of activity, dealings with unions 
which did not ensure to his benefit. 

Mr. McCloskey stated that he has instructed 
Gibson Brothers to make the necessary 
arrangements to instal an automatic elevator 
in the Ussher Building which would dispense 
with the necessity of employing an elevator 
operator and a porter. 

Mr. McCloskey stated that for some years 
past, the Ussher Building has been operated at 
an operating annual loss of about $4,000.00 to 
which a further annual amount of $3,000.00 
should be added for depreciation. He has 
listed the property for sale with Gibson 
Brothers and is anxious to sell the property 
as soon as_ possible. 

The members of your Board suggested, in 
the hope of compromise, the following solu- 
tions to the dispute: 


(a) Since Gibson Brothers operate 27 build- 
ings of a similar character in Toronto and 
since agreements have been made between 
Gibson Brothers and the union with respect 
to only two of these, we suggested to the 
union that they might defer their activities 
with respect to the Ussher Building to a later 
time, and in the meantime, pursue activities 
with respect to other office buildings, with the 
view of dealing later with the new owner of 
the Ussher Building, who might be more 
amenable to their present demands than the 
present owner; this solution was not satis- 
factory to the union. 

(b) we suggested that each party waive one 
of their points of stipulation; the union agree 
to waive their demand for checkoff if the 
employer would sign a union shop agreement; 
this was not satisfactory to the employer, who 
refused to yield either point. We felt, how- 
ever, that the employer might have yielded to 
the checkofl demand but this alone would 
definitely not have been satisfactory to the 
union. 

(c) We suggested that the union permit the 
employees to resign from the union or failing 
that, suspend them or expel them from union 
membership for non-payment of dues so that 
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the situation might revert to the status quo, 
but this was not satisfactory to the union. 

(d) We suggested to the employer that he 
sign an agreement, incorporating in it the 
demands of the union, which agreement would 
be in effect for one year, and on its expiry, 
matters would then revert to the point they are 
now and negotiations could could begin afresh 
with each party having been able to observe 
how the other had lived up to its part of the 
agreement, always bearing in mind that the 
ownership of the building might change within 
the year the agreement would be in effect; 
this suggestion was not satisfactory to the 
employer. 

(e) We suggested to both parties that all 
matters between them be settled by an agree- 
ment to appoint an arbitrator or panel of 
arbitrators empowered to hear and determine 
all matters in dispute between the parties and 
that the arbitrator or arbitrators be empowered 
to adjudicate on the matters between the 
parties, the decision of the arbitrator or 
arbitrators to be final and binding on both 
parties. This suggested solution was not 
satisfactory to either party. 

By Thursday, August 15, we had abandoned 
hope of concoliating the dispute, as both 
parties appeared to be adamant and we felt 
we had exhausted all possible solutions of the 
dispute. 

However, on this day, we were informed by 
Mr. Walker that on the following day, Mr. 
Walfred Smedberg, the International repre- 
sentative of the union, would be in Toronto. 
As his authority was greater than Mr. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
and the National Organization 


Workers, Branch 1, C.C.L. 


On August 5, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion the personnel of which was as follows: 
Dr. A. Brady, Toronto, Chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, E. J. D. McNish, K.C., 
of Toronto, and Mr. B. Laskin of Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
end employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable HumpHrey MirTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with the above dispute begs to submit 
its report. 

The Board duly met the parties in Toronto 
on July 2 and July 5. The Township of York 
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Walker’s, we decided to call Mr. Smedberg 
and explore the possibility of his making 
concessions which Mr. Walker was not pre- 
pared to do. 

Accordingly, Mr. Smedberg was called and 
when it was made apparent to him that the 
two union members were dissatisfied with 
their membership in the union, he stipulated 
that if this were so and the Board found it to 
be so, the union would abandon their dispute 
with the employer provided that if the Board 
found it not to be so, Mr. McCloskey would 
consent to an automatic and _ irrevocable 
checkoff. The employer agreed. 

Accordingly, the employees were again called 
before the Board and matters explained care- 
fully to them. After considerable discussion, 
it became clear to the Board that the men 
were unwilling and dissatisfied members of 
the union, and each signed, at the union’s 
request, letters which are attached hereto as 
Schedules C and D, copies of which are given 
to the employer and the union. 

Mr. Hearn, authorized by the union as its 
signing officer, then signed a letter attached 
hereto as Schedule E, copies of which were 
given to the employer and the union. 

Signed at Toronto, Ontario, this 20th day of 
August, 1946. 

(Sgd.) S. Tupper BicELow, 


Charman. 
(Sgd.) E. E. Wooton, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) W. W. M. Gunn, 

Member. 


Township of York Hydro System 
of Civic, Utility and Electrical 


Hydro System was represented by Mr. H. R. 
McClyment, manager, and Mr. H. A. Hall, 
K.C., solicitor. The Union was represented 
by Messrs. T. F. Stevenson, A. Kaines, and 
G. Mainprize. 

An agreement between the parties expired 
on December 31, 1945, and since then negotia- 
tions have taken place for a new agreement. 
When the parties first came before the Board 
on July 2 there were still nine matters in 
dispute; namely, provisions pertaining to, 

(1) Hours of work 

(2) Overtime 

(3) Annual vacations 

(4) Statutory holidays 

(5) Seniority 

(6) Union shop and check-off 

(7) Cost of living bonus 

(8) Pension plan 

(9) Schedule of wages. 
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The disputed point in each case and the 
recommendation of the Board may now be 
submitted in the order above. 


(1) Hours or Worx 


The main request of the Union is for a 
five-day week of forty hours for hydro em- 
ployees who now work 40, 44 or 48 hours and 
a five-day 35-hour week for those who now 
work 388 hours. ‘The Corporation has felt 
unable to concede this request. 

The Board of Conciliation is of the opinion 
that the request. of the Union cannot be 
assessed only in terms of creating more em- 
ployment or of acquiesence in the inevitable. 
The employees who would be affected by the 
five-day week are in heterogeneous work 
classifications and lack even the unity which 
exists In a manufacturing plant wherein diverse 
classifications of employees work under one 
roof and under an integrated scheme of produc- 
tion. The exigences of the service which the 
different groups of hydro employees are called 
upon to render is a factor of considerable 
importance, and there is a burden upon the 
Union to show that the present arrangement 
of hours of work (borrowed largely from the 
Toronto Hydro System) could be feasibly 
changed without impairing either the efficiency 
or the availability of employees in maintain- 
ing hydro services. This burden the Union 
has not, in the opinion of the Board, dis- 
charged. The Board cannot be unmindful of 
the bearing of the “five-day week” issue on 
the availability of skilled labour nor can it 
ignore the effect on other branches of York 
Township’s services and the extent to which it 
prevails in other hydro systems in the province. 
On balance, this Board cannot at this time 
recommend the inauguration of a five-day 
week. The Board is, however, sympathetic 
to the elimination of disparities in the normal 
work week as among different classes of 
hydro employees, so far as this can be done 
without ‘unreasonable interference with the 
rendering of efficient service. It would sug- 
gest that the system and the Union jointly 
review the work week structures and see 
whether greater uniformity than now exists 
cannot be introduced. Perhaps, too, the parties 
might investigate the possibilities of making 
some concession to the outside workers in the 
matter of working hours on a seasonal basis 
similar to that in vogue for the office staff. 

The Union also asks that all “call duty” 
as it exists at present should be eliminated. 
But the Board is of the opinion that this is 
not a suitable time to make a change of the 
kind requested. 

Two other matters in dispute respecting 
work hours pertain to the schedule of Line 
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Trouble Crews and Pre-Arranged Overtime. 
The parties agreed before the Board to have 
further discussion on these two matters and 
did not think it necessary for the Board to 
make recommendations. 


(2) OvEeRTIME 


The request here pertained to the payment 
for overtime for work on Saturday under a 
forty-hour week schedule. Since the Board 
is not recommending a, five-day week, it is 
needless for it to make a recommendation in 
this matter. 


(3) ANNUAL VACATION 


The Union requests that all employees with 
fifteen years service and over be entitled to 
an annual vacation of three weeks with pay. 
It points out that Toronto Hydro and many 
other Utilities and Governments extend this 
or a similar benefit to their employees. 

It is true that the City of Toronto gives its 
employees three weeks vacation with pay 
after ten years of service while the Provincial 
and Dominion Governments give three weeks 
vacation with pay after one year’s service. 
However, it should be observed that in these 
cases there is no grant of Saturday morning 
off during the summer months. 

The purpose of a longer vacation for senior 
employees is to reward long service and to 
give older employees a further period to re- 
cuperate from their year’s work. The Board 
commends the principle involved, and suggests 
that York Township Council give serious con- 
sideration to some such provision. It recog- 
nizes, however, that at the present time the 
Township gives most of its employees, in- 
cluding the office staff and linecrew of the 
Hydro, Saturday mornings off during the sum- 
mer months and that no such provision as that 
requested by the Union is in force among 
other township employees. 


(4) Statutory Ho.ipayrs 


The Union’s claim under this head is that 
line troublemen should be entitled to another 
day off with pay at troubleman’s rate for each 
statutory holiday worked while on trouble 
shift. The existing agreement recognizes the 
principle of paid statutory holidays and pro- 
vides, in certain cases, for another day off with 
pay where work is performed on a statutory 
holiday; line troublemen are, however, 
excepted. 

The Board sees no reason for differentiating 
between line troublemen and other classifica- 
tions in respect of paid statutory holidays. 
Hence it would recommend that the principle 
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of paid statutory holidays be recognized in 
the case of line troublemen and that they be 
given another day off with pay for each statu- 
tory holiday worked. 

It has been pointed out to the Board that 
line troublemen are paid a 9c. hourly premium 
over linemen’s rates while on trouble shifts, 
and there was some suggestion that this 
premium rate was fixed to compensate line 
troublemen for losing paid statutory holidays. 
On the other hand, there is the fact that line 
troublemen work the night shift and on 
weekends, so that it may well be that the 
premium rate is based on this feature of their 
duties. 

The evidence before the Board was not 
sufficient to enable it to determine what exactly 
the premium rate was intended to cover. In 
view of the Board’s recommendation of a 
day off with pay for each statutory holiday 
worked, it feels that it can safely leave it to 
the parties to determine and agree as to 
whether the 9c. hourly premium is appropriate 
and as to what rate should be paid for the day 
off in heu of the statutory holiday. 


(5) SenriorITy 


The Union requested seniority lists to be 
compiled for each section and posted for a 
period of thirty days. The Township Council 
would not concede this request. 

The Board suggested to the representatives 
of the parties that Mr. McClymont as manager 
might supply Mr. Stevenson as Union Business 
Secretary with a seniority list, and this 
suggestion was accepted. 


(6) Union SHOP AND CHECK-OFF 


The Union requests that all vresent and 
future employees must become members of 
the Union. The Township Council was unwill- 
ing to accede to this request. 

The Board is not prepared to recommend a 
Union Shop under the present circumstances. 
The Board would note the fact that the Union 
at present does not suffer from any insecurity 
and that it enjoys a maintenance of member- 
ship provision in the existing agreement. The 
Union indeed has almost a hundred per cent 
enrolment of employees in the Township. The 
Board would recommend a voluntary check-off 
for the life of the agreement. 


(7) Cost-or-Living Bonus 


The request of the Union is that the cost of 
living bonus now being paid be added to the 
wage rates. 

The Board would suggest what the Union 
requests, namely that the bonus be incor- 
porated with the wage, because the present 


wage structure is actually based on the bonus 
and it would be simpler for all concerned if 
the bonus was incorporated in that structure. 


(8) PENSION PLAN 


The pension plan appeared to be acceptable 
to both parties, but its application in the 
judgment of the Council was made solely con- 
tingent on what wages the Council was obli- 
gated to pay. Hence the Board proceeds to 
the wage issue. 


(9) ScHEDULE oF WAGES 


In its recommendations on wages, the Board 
is not in all respects unanimous. The majority 
consisting of Mr. McNish and the Chairman 
think that the schedule of wages agreed to by 
the Council of the Township in the spring of 
this year is reasonable under the existing cir- 
cumstances and should be accepted by the 
Union. The evidence submitted to the Board 
was that the wages now paid to the Hydro 
staff are comparable to those paid in other 
municipalities and in the Toronto Hydro 
service. The Board considers it very important 
that the pension plan should be brought into 
effect as soon as possible and would deem 
it to be a serious mistake if the payment of 
a higher wage schedule necessitated a post- 
ponement of the pension system. 


Mr. Laskin takes a position on the wage 
issue differing from that adopted by the 
majority of the Board. He points out that 
while York Township Council proposed certain 
wage increases for weekly workers (falling 
below the demands of the Union, however), 
it did not prepose any wage increases for 
hourly workers; and, in his opinion, Council 
should have shown at least as much considera- 
tion for the hourly workers as it did for the 
weekly workers. Further, he points out (while 
recognizing that the parties to this dispute 
are not governed by wage control orders) that 
Council has not paid its hydro employees the 
full cost of living bonus permissible under the 
wage control scheme formerly in force. This 
is of some significance when it is recalled that 
the amount of the cost-of-living bonus has not 
been integrated to date with the wages of 
hydro employees. It is arguable that increases 
in various rates from time to time have made 
up for any deficiency in the full cost of living 
bonus; but it should be noted that the 
increases were not general, and that the separa- 
tion of the bonus from the wage rates indicated 
that the former was considered by Council as 
a separate item. Mr. Laskin urges that Council 
should reconsider its wage proposals in the 
light of the factors he has mentioned and in 
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the light of the Union’s demands, and that 
both parties should then review together their 
respective positions on the matter of wages. 
They should be able, on the basis mentioned, 
to reconcile their differences on a level satis- 
factory to each of them. 
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All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto this second day of 
August, 1946. 
(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy. 
(Sgd.) J. D. McNisu. 
(Sgd.) Bora LasKin. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Wilson Motor Bodies Limited, Long 
Branch, Ontario, and Local 252, International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America 


(U.A.W.-C.LO.) 


On August 10, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion the personnel of which was as follows: 
His Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, Messrs. E. 
Sparrow of Toronto, and N. Levy, also of 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable HumMpHrREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
in this matter begs to report as follows. 

The Board held a preliminary meeting of 
July 17, 1946, and then met to hear the 
parties at Toronto on July 24, holding ‘a final 
meeting on July 25. 

At the hearmgs the Company was repre- 
sented by Mr. W. Shanahan, President, Mr. 
B. O. Hipwell, Sales Manager, Mr. J. Macfar- 
lane, Factory, Manager, and Mr. H. Steen, 
Counsel for the Company. 

The Union was represented by Mr. P. Siren, 


International Representative, U.A.W.-C.LO.,_ 


Mr. W. Potter, Committee Member, and Mr. 
P. Berkenhier, Committee Chairman. 

The Board wishes to thank the parties for 
their clear and frank presentations, and par- 
ticularly for the even tenor of discussions, by 
reason of which it was possible to bring the 
parties to concurrence on one issue and closer 
together on others. 

The Board had before it the following mat- 
ters in dispute, which had been requested by 
the Union as amendments to the existing col- 
lective bargaining agreement between the 
parties: 

(a) Union Security. 

1. Union Shop. 
2. Checkoff. 


(6) Two Weeks’ Holidays With Pay. 


Hourways WitH Pay 


In its original submission the Company pro- 
posed to grant one weeks’ holiday with pay to 
all hourly rated employees with one year’s 
continuous employment as of May 31, 1947. 
During discussions the Company enlarged this 
proposal to include the two weeks’ holidays 
with pay, to extend to all hourly rated 
employees with five years’ service, or seniority, 
as of May 31, 1947, contingent upon the 
Union’s acceptance of the Company’s present 
wage increase proposals. Subject to its clari- 
fying certain items with the Company, the 
Union Representatives agreed to report back 
this offer and condition favourably. 


UNION SECURITY 


The Board therefore had remaining before it 
the matter of union security. It was stated 
that there were 150 present employees affected, 
of whom 119 were stated to be Union members. 

The bargaining agency was elected under a 
vote supervised by The Ontario Department of 
Labour in December, 1942. While there had 
apparently been initial reluctance on the part of 
the Company to accept this result, leading to a 
strike, a collective bargaining agreement was 
entered into in February 1943 which has sub- 
sisted since with out substantial change. It 
was agreed by the Union that relations with 
the Company, particularly of late, had con- 
siderably improved. 

The Union for its part expressed a willing- 
ness to avoid having the letter of its requested 
amendments stand in the way of mutual agree- 
ment. It pointed out that its recognition by 
the Company as representative of all 
employees, imposed on it responsibilities to act 
for the benefit of some who assumed no 
balancing obligations. It further submitted 
that since the Union is expected by the Com- 
pany, and is willing, to act objectively, it is 
entitled to have its security acknowledged and 
protected by agreement. 

While the Company at first took objection 
entirely to Union security, after considerable 
discussion it proposed a voluntary revocable 
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checkoff to apply to all employees covered by 
the bargaining unit who so authorize the 
Company. The Company maintained objec- 
tion to union shop. It particularly empha- 
sized its concern for its long term employees, 
of whom the Union admitted that not all were 
presently Union members. 

It appeared to the Board that this mutual 
willingness to compromise indicated a desire of 
both parties to advance their relations. Efforts 
were made to bring the parties to a decision 
but were not further successful. 

The Board therefore makes the following 
recommendations to assist the parties reach 
agreement. 

First, as to the Union Shop, the Board 
recommends that the Union withdraw this 
request. No opinion is thereby expressed by 
the Board on the union shop principle, or 
indeed of any other principle, being concerned 
with settlement of the specific issues in these 
specific circumstances. 

Secondly, the Board recommends that the 
Union accept the offer of the Company regard- 
ing check-off, on the basis that it be voluntary; 
that it be for all employees in the’ bargaining 
unit, for whom the bargaining agency presents 
written authorizations to the Company; such 
authorizations to be revocable on 90 days’ 
notice in writing; the check-off to be monthly 
and for such sum or sums as the authorization 
specifies. 

Thirdly, and as a necessary complement to 
the foregoing the Board, reeommends that the 
Company agree to a limited form of union 
security whereby future hired employees, 
affected by the agreement, as a condition of 
their hiring become members of the Union 
after achieving seniority status, that is, after 
the 90 day period of probation as provided by 
the agreement. 

These provisions would leave the present 
employees for whom the Company expressed 
its chief concern, to make their own elections, 
and it cannot be deemed coercive of new 
employees who, with prior knowledge of its 
conditions, freely choose employment with 
the Company. In particular, having regard to 
the agreement that the Union shall represent 
all employees in the bargaining unit, it would 
demonstrate that the Company intended that 
agreement to be effective and is not indifferent 
or hostile to its development. 

These recommendations are made to the 
parties to help advance their relationship. The 
Board deemed it encouraging that the Com- 
pany, in the course of the hearings, appeared 
to look to the Union to take an interest in the 
Company’s problems, with a view to benefit- 
ing the Company. The Union stressed its 
desire to maintain its responsibility to the 
Company as well as to the employees, and 
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great encouragement may be given to. this 
attitude by moving progressively to assure the 
Union, and consequently the working people 
who compose it, of the security of their 
position. 

The employer nominee on the Board, who 
dissents in part from the majority recom- 
mendations on union security, has attached 
hereto his minority report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE, 
Chairman 

(Sgd.) Norman Levy, 

Union Nominee 


Minority Report 


The Honourable Humpurey Mircuet, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir: 

The deliberations of the Board of Concilia- 
tion in the above case were on a high plane of 
debate and in the final meeting unanimity 
prevailed on all but one point. I disagreed 
with the other two members of the Board in 
their recommendation that new employees, as 
a condition of employment be required to 
join the Union. 

The theory advanced by Mr. Levy and in 
the end supported by the Chairman that 
Management cannot reasonably cooperate with 
a Trade Union unless there is so-called “Union 
Security” may be currently popular but is 
none the less fancy rather than fact. Many 
instances are on record where co-operation 
prevails between Management and Union 
without any form of “Union Security” present. 
As a matter of fact it can be proved that the 
best type of Industrial relations exists in plants 
where the Union does not require Manage- 
ment to be its recruiting agent nor to deduct 
from its employees a monthly fee in order 
that they may maintain their right to earn a 
living. 

In this particular case the Company granted 
Union requests for higher wage rates, for a 
more generous vacation policy, and conceded 
other points, while faced with the fact that 
productivity per man-hour was considerably 
reduced. Quite reasonably the Company after 
three years experience of it wonders where the 
business is benefiting from Union activity. 

The Union business agent stated that while 
there had been noticeable antipathy to the 
Union in the early days, a much better spirit 
of co-operation thad prevailed in the past 
months. 

My contention was that, due to the Man- 
agement’s ability to prove reduced efficiency 
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during the Union’s regime and that greater 
productivity could be obtained without much 
increased effort by the employees, it was 
unwise and unfair to force the Management 
to support the Union through any form of 
“Union Security”. At the same time as a 
Conciliator I felt it my duty to suggest that 
the Union should exercise to a greater extent 
its responsibility toward the community by 
ensuring to the best of its ability a fair rate 
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_ of productivity. With approximately 110 paid 


up members out of a possible 151, it is unfor- 
tunate that so little attention has been paid 
by the Union leaders to the all important 
factor of reasonable productivity. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


E. E. Sparrow, 
Management Nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Grey Goose Bus Lines, Limited, 
and the Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, Division 1374. 


On August 20, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion the personnel of which was as follows: 
Honourable Mr. Justice A. K., Dysart, 
Winnipeg, Chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, Messrs. R. B. Graham, of Winnipeg, 
and 8. Duff, also of Winnipeg, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Report of Board 


Honourable Humpurey J. MircHetn, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 

We, the undersigned, being members of the 
Conciliation Board established by you by 
instrument dated April 11, 1946, to deal with 
the above dispute, begs now to submit here- 
with this our Report. 

The material forwarded to the Board from 
your Department does not define the issues 
of the dispute, except to say that the Employer 
refused to sign any wage agreement with the 
said Union on the ground that the Union does 
not truly represent its employees. ‘But. the 
oath of office to which each member of the 
Board had to subscribe declares that the 
Board has been ‘‘appointed to endeavour to 
effect an agreement between the above parties 
on the matters on which they have not agreed 
in negotiations of a collective agreement 
between the said employer and the bargaining 
representatives of the said employees”. 

The foregoing constitutes the only specific 
guidance given the Board for the discharge 
of the duties undertaken. 


At the first meeting of the Board the 
discussion centered around an attempt to 
define the facts:of the disputes, the cause 
thereof and the probable chances of bringing 
the parties into accord. 


The next meeting was attended by full 
representation of the employer and the Union 
—including solicitors for each. A long dis- 
cussion ensued, and the history of the dispute 
and attempts at negotiation were recounted. 
Contradictions and qualifications were ex- 
changed, and the whole situation seemed to 
be one attended by considerable feeling rather 
than business or economic considerations. It 
was stated on behalf of the Union that an 
agreement had been negotiated between Mr. 
Hebert, one of the bargaining representatives 
of the Union, and Mr. Lewis, Manager of the 
Employer, under the chairmanship of an 
officer of the Labour Department, and that 
all terms and conditions had been settled to 
the apparent satisfaction of all concerned, that 
the agreement had been executed on behalf of 
the Union and was ready for delivery. The 
employer admitted that negotiations had been 
carried on, but asserted that they had proved 
abortive in the end. The employer’s solicitor 
added that any concessions made during the 
negotiations must now be considered as with- 
drawn because the agreement had not been 
completed. 


The authority of the bargaining representa- 
tives also was denied by the employer on the 
ground that the certification of those repre- 
sentatives had been made in March, 1945, and 
that while the Union at that time may have 
had in its membership a majority of the 
employees, the reverse was true today, and 
the Union represented only a small minority 
and not the employees as a whole. 


The meeting concluded with the proposal of 
a subsequent meeting to be held, at which full 
briefs would be submitted. 


At the next meeting the Union submitted a 
brief containing a copy of the Certification 
Order; copy of the draft agreement; and 
certain correspondence. The Employer did 
not file a brief. The solicitors were informed 
by the Chairman that their presence at sub- 
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sequent meetings would be dispensed with. 
Two points of importance were raised. The 
first had to do with the Bargaining Representa- 
tives. On this point the Union spokesmen 
declared that whether the Union represented 
the majority of the employees or not was 
immaterial, because the Bargaining Repre- 
sentatives—having been chosen by the Union 
and certified by proper authority—are by law 
the only Bargaining Representatives on behalf 
of the Employees; and that they can be 
replaced only by an order of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board, and that in any event 
there was no possibility of replacing them 
until after an agreement had been executed and 
put in force. The Board agreed with the 
legality of that contention. 


The second point related to the agreement 
which the Bargaining Representatives stated 
had been negotiated. Mr. Lewis, Manager of 
the Employer Company, when closely 
questioned abandoned the position taken by 
his solicitor, and admitted that he had taken 
part in the alleged negotiations and that the 
agreement was reached setting forth all the 
terms that had been agreed upon; that he 
was quite satisfied with its terms; and that he 
would sign the agreement with any repre- 
sentatives chosen by the majority of the 
Employees—but he would not sign with the 
Union. 


All attempts of the Board to persuade Mr. 
Lewis to execute and deliver the agreement 
came to naught—he was adamant. 


Following up that situation, later, the Board 
was unanimously of the opinion they should 
recommend in their Report to you that the 
Employer execute and deliver that agreement. 

However it was thought advisable to test 
the strength of Mr. Lewis’ contention for the 
reason, as appeared to us, that if a canvas 
of the employees proved that a majority of 
them desired the agreement, Mr. Lewis would 
be morally bound, on his own words, to 
complete the agreement; and as the Union 
contended that they did represent the major- 
ity, a vote would or should bring the issue to 
a happy conclusion. Such a canvass could do 
no harm, and it might do good; it could not 
weaken any prospect of settlement, and might 
end in a signed agreement. 


The Board then proceeded to take a vote. 
Three questions were drawn up in writing and 
approved by the Board. iAn invitation was 
sent to every employee to call individually 
and at his own convenience, at the office of the 
Chairman. To avoid any embarrassment or 
influence they were to be asked to answer 
those questions before the Chairman of the 
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Board, who was to maintain secrecy of the 
names to the answers. In due course 14 of the 
18 employees attended individually. Twelve of 
these signed the questions; 2 of them refused 
to sign, declaring that they were not members 
have granted the present wage rate, nor have 
and were satisfied with present conditions; 4 
did not attend at all, but were reported by 
some of the others as being wholly indifferent. 
A summary of the votes, with the form of 
questions submitted, is attached to this 
report. 

After that vote was taken, a question was 
raised as to whether or not the vote might be 
open to the suspicion of unfairness or inac- 
curacy to any of the parties concerned. In 
order to remove any doubts on the point, the 
Board reassembled and decided to have a new 
vote taken by the Regional War Labour Board 
at Winnipeg. You kindly agreed to this 
course. Accordingly Mr. H. 8. Johnstone, 
Chairman of the Regional War Labour Board, 
conducted a new vote according to the practice 
of that Board in such matters; and instead 
of the three questions which we had submitted 
only one simple question was submitted to 
each employee concerned, namely “Do you 
desire to have your employer sign a collective 
agreement?” 

The report of Mr. Johnstone is also attached 
to this Report. 

The question was submitted by mail, and 
the answers were opened by Mr. Johnstone in 
the presence of a scrutineer who had been 
selected by each party. The result of the 
vote, as now reported to us by Mr. Johnstone, 
is practically identical in effect with the vote 
we had taken. 

It therefore 1s undoubted that only a small 
minority of the employees desire any such 
agreement. It is now useless to expect the 
Employer to execute the agreement. And it 
seems to the Board, that whatever may be 
the legal rights of the matter, the practical 
aspect is that it would be futile for this Board 
to recommend the execution by the employer 
of the drafted or any other collective agree- 
ment. 

The Board accordingly make no recom- 
mendation. They think that the dispute has, 
at least for the present, vanished into 
nothingness. 

Before dismissing the matter, however, the 
Board think it only fair to say that the Union 
is entitled to considerable credit for hav- 
ing brought about the present solution— 
although it never intended the solution to 
take the present form. The Board feel that 
the activity of the Union in getting Bargain- 
ing Representatives chosen and certified, and 
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its negotiations leading up to the agreement, 
had their effect. We do not say that without 
the Union activities the Company would not 
established conditions satisfactory to the 
employees, but we do think that the Union 
did exercise considerable influence in bringing 
the matter to a head. 


Accompanying this report are the evidence 
and other papers filed with us in this matter, 
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together with the usual forms, all duly 


completed. 
Respectfully submitted, 

(Sgd.) A. K. Dysart, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) StTerpHEN Durr, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) R. B. Grawam, 
Member. 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and Order in 
Council P.C. 4020. 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 27 industrial disputes 
during the month of August, involving 63,054 
workpeople employed in 175 separate estab- 
lishments. Of these, 14 were new disputes 
which originated during the month and 13 were 
situations which had been unterminated as of 
July 31, and received further attention in 
August. These disputes were dealt with under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and under Order in Council P.-C. 4020. 
They were thus distinct from and in addition 
to the Conciliation proceedings described on 
previous pages, which developed under the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton., N.B. The territory of the two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia and Alberta; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto con- 
fine their activities to Ontario and work in 
close collaboration with the Provincial Con- 
ciliation Service; two officers in Montreal are 


assigned to the Province of Quebec and the 


officer resident in Fredericton, N.B., represents 
the Department in the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of the Industrial 
Relations and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Industries 
Logging and Lumbering. .........)..6.5 0 1 
MINING AND SMELTING, ETC. 
Oaal UVM he pert. cts s Raye DAN 1 
Metal Vining ihre eae cask ere cies gee 1 
MANUFACTURING 
Animal foods; ee waa... ed). Galiite 1 
VegetablesHoodsiwzes....cipone . saeaett. 1 
MataloProdictsnanniss aerate ogee ok 9 
Printineiand Publishing: jacwuw. mills 3 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc. 3 
RubberrProductesaiko ater aliens ah 2 


Industries—Con. 
TRANSPORTATION AND PusLic UTILITIES 


NVATOT PED oka BOR ee aes aoe aan eo eae L 
Electric Railway and Local Bus Lines... 2 
Other: Lota) and! Highway Hs a6 a 1 
Etectrienty and (Gast. eae gaa 1 
Nature of Dispute or Situation 
SUK es OF ZOCLOU Gis 7 ce Wee aie Ruaet macies 15 
RCALCTIOC SURE cae Cau ii hae # eegeaiaer me 2 
AE RTH PERT Ee Reg NU ali Rance lain eye 2 
POPOL ON acdsee: gate ae ieee: cerita tae 1 


Requests for services of Commissioners 7 


Predominant Cause or Object 


Thereaseianiwages? satiny aeno... ae ee 2 
Increased wages and reduced hours.... 5 
Increase in wages and other changes... 9 
Other causes affecting wages and 
working conditions... )cs nah lt sate) of 1 
Discharge of workers for Union mem- 
bershippor .aetivitye alters den. eas 8 


Discharge of workers (other than in 
connection with union questions and 


including refusal to reinstate)....... 1 
Disposition 
Strikes terminated by mediation or 
other departmental action........... 3 
Controversy terminated by mediation, 
Teas HN eds, IA eh el ah ee eee aD 1 
I.D.1I. Commission appointed under 
Hector nh. t PAO AN20 te eeiakss Ld se cae 4 
I.D.I. Commission appointed under 
SectionuS sot eC s4020 sachs we. ek oes 4 
Ocher icispositiane sat: . cada wees wr S 2 
Dispositionspending ib. 4ckdl te eee’ 13 
Method of Settlement 
Conciliation: orMmediation> MI 6 
Directmégotiations sist) wads. te eoet che 1 
Settlement pending.............0e008- 20 


Brief summaries of some of the cases of chief 
interest follow:— 


Logging and Lumbering Workers, British 
Columbia—The June and July issues of the 
LaBouR GAZETTE contained reports of a strike 
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in the logging and lumbering industry in 
British Columbia and the recommendations 
regarding operations in the Coastal area made 
on June 1 by the Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, the Honourable Mr. G. McG. 
Sloan, Chief Justice for British Columbia, 
which were adopted as a basis of settlement of 
the strike when it was terminated on June 21. 
The terms of settlement arranged by the 
Commissioner in respect of operations in the 
Interior area provided for an increase in wages 
of ten cents per hour “across the board”. It 
was further agreed that common labourers, who 
at the time of the strike were receiving 65c. per 
hour, should receive an increase of an ad- 
ditional two cents per hour and that, before 
signing collective agreements, employers and 
the employees should have the right to nego- 
tiate the wage rates for not more than eight 
occupational classifications within the wage 
structure of any one employer. Where em- 
ployers and employees were unable to agree 
upon the upward or downward adjustment of 
particular categories, it was provided that the 
Commissioner should make a final and binding 
decision in arbitration, but in the ensuing 
negotiations this did not prove necessary. 


The final terms of settlement for both 
Coastal and Interior operations. received ap- 
proval of the Regional War Labour Board for 
British Columbia. The Government Con- 
trollership of box factories, shook mills and 
their suppliers in the Interior region was re- 
voked by Order in Council as of August 10. 


Rubber Factory Workers, Ontario—Refer- 
ence was made in the July and August issues 
of the Lasour GazerTe to strikes of employees 
at ten rubber products manufacturing plants in 
Ontario, which commenced on June 24. On 
August 22 the employees of the Barringham 
Rubber Company, Limited, Oakville, repre- 
sented by Local 292 of the United Rubber 
Workers of America, accepted a company pro- 
posal as a result of which work was resumed 
on August 23. Under the terms of the settle- 
ment it was agreed that the employees would 
return to work on the understanding that the 
Company would meet “the increase in basic 
rubber pattern as set by the average of the ten 
companies in the rubber industry now out on 
strike”. It was also provided that the increase 
in the basic wage rate would be retroactive to 
June 1, 1946; that an increase of eight cents 
per hour would be paid to all hourly rated 
employees until a new wage pattern was 
established in the industry; that working hours 
would be forty-four per week on the average 
for three shifts; that wage rates of time-and- 
one-half would be paid for work over eight 
hours per day and on Saturday afternoons; 
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that time-an-one-half rates would be paid for 
work performed on Sundays, or any higher 
rate which might be accepted by a majority 
of the other companies in the rubber industry; 
that an additional three cents per hour would 
be paid for rotating shifts, to be adjusted in 
line with the basic wage pattern; and that two 
weeks’ vacation with pay would be granted 
employees after five years of service with the 
company. About 125 employees were affected 
by the settlement. 

The strikes at the other nine plants, involv- 
ing some 10,000 workers, were unterminated at 
the beginning of September. 


Street Railwaymen, Vancouver, New West- 
minster and Victoria, B.C—On August 3, the 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia re- 
quested the Federal Minister of Labour to 
appoint an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission under Section 8 of Order in Council 
P.C. 4020 to investigate matters in dispute 
between the British Columbia Electric Rail- 
way Company, Limited, and its employees in 
the Cities of Vancouver, New Westminster 
and Victoria as represented by the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America. 
Prior to August, the parties had for several 
months endeavoured to negotiate amendments 
to their existing collective agreement, but a 
settlement recommended by the bargaining 
committee of the union had been rejected in a 
referendum taken among the employees by a 
vote of 1,076 to 1,053. The principal feature 
of the eight-point plan which was rejected by 
the membership was an increase in wage rates 
of seven and one-half cents per hour retroactive 
to March 1, 1946. The Chief Conciliation 
Officer of the provincial Government had been 
unable to secure final agreement between the 
parties. 

On August 3, the Minister of Labour for 
Canada appointed Mr. J. Edwin Eades, of 
Vancouver, as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
‘Commisison to deal with the situation. On 
August 29, the Commissioner reported that 
he had succeeded in securing a mutually satis- 
factory settlement and that the parties had 
agreed upon a general wage increase of ten 
cents per hour, subject to the approval of the 
Regional War Labour Board. The settlement 
was ratified by a vote of the union’s member- 
ship during the early part of September. 


Packinghouse Workers, Various Provinces. 
—During August, it was reported to the 
Minister of Labour that negotiations for the 
renewal of collective agreements between 
Burns and Company, Limited, and Canada 
Packers, Limited, and the employees of a 
number of their meat packing plants through- 
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out Canada, as represented by the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, had been 
broken off without agreement being reached. 
The intervention of the Federal Department 
of Labour was requested and, following con- 
sultation with the Ministers of Labour of the 
six provinces affected by the dispute, the 
Minister of Labour for Canada on August 20 
appointed the Honourable Mr. Justice S. E. 
Richards, of Winnipeg, as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission under Section 8 
or Order in Council P.C. 4020 to endeavour 
to mediate between the parties with regard 
to the issues in dispute. Later it was reported 
that a deadlock had also occurred in negotia- 
tions between the union and the Swift Cana- 
dian Company Limited, and on September 5 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Richards was 
empowered to deal with this dispute as well. 
As this issue of the Lasour GazettE went to 
press, negotiations between the parties were 
still proceeding under the guidance of the 
‘Commissioner. 


Metal Products Workers, Leaside, Ontario. 
—Following a breakdown in negotiations with 
respect to wage rates, hours of labour and 
other matters usually covered by collective 
agreement, between the Canada Wire and 
Cable Company Limited, Leaside, Ontario, 
and its employees represented by Local 514, 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, in consequence whereof a strike 
had occurred on July 8, the Minister of 
Labour for Ontario on August 12 requested 
the Federal Minister of Labour to appoint an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission under 
Section 8 of Order in Council P.C. 4020. In 
compliance with this request, His Honour 
Judge Samuel Factor, of Toronto, was 
appointed on August 15 to deal with the 
situation. At the end of the period under 
review the Commissioner was continuing his 
efforts to secure a settlement. The strike of 
employees was reported directly to involve 
1,166 employees. 


Insulating Products Workers, Hamilton, 
Ontario.—Charges that the Canadian Porcelain 
Company Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, had 
dismissed an employee because of union 
membership and activity were brought to the 
attention of the Federal Department of 
Labour on August 17 by the Minister of 
Labour for Ontario, who requested the 
appointment of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission under the provisions of Section 5 
of Order in Council P.C. 4020. On August 22, 
the Minister of Labour for Canada appointed 
His Honour Judge Samuel Factor, of Toronto, 
to investigate the charges. The union in- 
volved was the Canadian Chemical Division 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
District No. 50. 
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Automobile Workers, Windsor and Chatham, 
Ontario—As reported in previous issues of 
the Lasour Gazetts, strikes by some 3,440 
employees of the Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada, Limited, occurred on June 18 at the 
plants of the Company located at Windsor 
and Chatham, Ontario. The employees are 
represented by Locals 195 and 127, Interna- 
tional Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America. 
The matters in dispute included wage rates, 
hours of labour, vacations with pay and union 
security. The strike was first dealt with by 
the provincial authorities, but when no settle- 
ment could be reached, the Federal Minister 
of Labour on September 3, following con- 
sultation with the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario, appointed Mr. Leonard W. Brock- 
ington, K.C., C.M.G., of Ottawa, as an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner under 
Section 8 of Order in Council P.C. 4020 to 
investigate the situation. The Order in 
Council gives the Minister of Labour authority 
to inquire into any situation which in his 
opinion may interfere with the effective 
transition to a peacetime economy in Canada. 
Negotiations under the guidance of the 
Commissioner were still proceeding as the 
Lazsour GAZETTE went to press. 


Metal Products Workers, Toronto, Ontario. 
—Acting upon a request made during August 
by the Minister of Labour for Ontario for 
the appointment of an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission under Section 5 of Order 
in Council P.C. 4020 to investigate the 
dismissal of 33 employees of Silverware 
Products (Canada), Limited, Toronto, Ontario, 
allegedly because of union membership and 
activity on behalf of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, the 
Minister of Labour early in September 
appointed His Honour Judge Egerton Lover- 
ing, of Toronto, for the purpose of making 
a formal investigation. It was reported that 
the dismissal of the employees in question 
followed a stoppage of work over an alleged 
delay in negotiations between the Company 
and the Union for the completion of a 
collective agreement. 

Stationery Products Workers, Eastview, 
Ontario—On behalf of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour, an Industrial Relations 
Officer stationed in Ottawa conducted an 


investigation during August into a complaint 


of alleged discrimination in connection with 
the dismissal of 24 employees of the Capital 
Carbon and Ribbon Company, Limited, East- 
view, Ontario. A mutually satisfactory 
settlement was reached, as a result of which 
the Company reinstated all the employees 
involved without prejudice and without loss 
of remuneration or seniority. 
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Electrical Appliance Workers, Hamilton, 
Ontario—The appointment of His Honour 
Judge J. C. Reynolds, of Kingston, Ontario, 
to deal with a strike of some 4,000 employees 
of the Canadian Westinghouse Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, members of 
Local 504, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, was reported 
in the August issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
The Commissioner made a report on August 7 
in which he stated that he had been unable 
to secure any settlement; that conciliation of 
the dispute was not possible unless there 
were substantial concessions on both sides; 
and that he was not in a position to make 
any recommendation as to a basis of settle- 
ment. 


The strike was unterminated at the end of 
the month, and on August 30 the Minister 
of Labour requested the Commissioner to 


resume his efforts to bring the parties 
together. 
Merchant Seamen, Great Lakes and St. 


Lawrence River—Conciliation of the dispute 
between various shipping companies operating 
vessels on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Waterways and the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
was continued throughout August by the In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, the 
Honourable Mr. Justice S. E. Richards, of 
Winnipeg. (See Lasour Gazerre for June, 
July and August). On September 3rd, col- 
lective agreements were signed between the 
Union and several of the largest companies, 
namely, Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, 
Paterson Steamships Limited, Colonial Steam- 
ships Limited, and the Sarnia Steamships 
Limited. 


The agreements recognized the Canadian 
fan) fon) 
Seamen’s Union as the “sole and exclusive” 


collective bargaining representatives for the 


unlicensed personnel employed on the vessels 
of. each of the companies. Employees covered 
by the agreements who were union members 
as of the date of the agreements, or who might 
later become members, required to remain 
members during the effective term of the 
agreements, which were fixed to run from 
August 1, 1946 to December 31, 1947. The 
companies agreed that all unlicensed person- 
nel to be hired would be requested through 
the office of the Union and through the medi- 
um of the Seamen’s Section of the National 
Employment Service. The actual selecting, 
hiring and dismissal of seamen would be in 
the discretion of the Master and/or Chief 
Engineer of the vessel. Provision was made 
for grievance procedure, and when the parties 
were unable to reach a satisfactory settlement 
of a grievance or dispute involving the inter- 
pretation or violation of the agreement, it 
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was provided that such a matter would be 
referred to arbitration by a Maritime Adjust- 
ment Board composed of three members. Claus- 
es were also included providing for the elec- 
tion of a Ship’s Delegate for each vessel, 
whose rights and duties were defined, and for 
the boarding of vessels by Union officers 
under certain conditions. Eight statutory 
holidays were recognized and rules were set 
out for their observance whether a vessel was 
on the run or in port. General wage increases 
were granted amounting to 124 per cent for 
the remainder of the 1946 navigation season, 
with an additional 74 per cent payable for 
the 1947 season. The increases would be 
equivalent in all to 7-9 cents per hour. Con- 
ditions under which overtime would be paid 
were also set out. The regular hours of work 
for unlicensed crew members were fixed at 
eight hours per day to be worked on a three- 
watch system. Final decision as to how the 
eight-hour day would be applied to deckhands 
was left in abeyance for a period of thirty 
days, before the expiration of which the parties 
would be called by the Deputy Minister of 
Labour to review the situation in the light of 
any action taken by the Dominion Govern- 
ment to extend the system of employing lines- 
men. 


A more complete summary of the collective 
agreements will appear in the next issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


Steelworkers, Ontario and Nova Scotta— 
During the course of the inquiry of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Industrial Relations of the 
House of Commons into the strike affecting 
The Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., the Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration, Ltd., Sydney, N.S., and Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, (see La- 
Bour Gazette for July and August), the Com- 
mittee appointed Mr. L. W. Brockington, 
K&., C.M.G,, of Ottawa, as a special mediator 
to try to effect a settlement. Several joint 
and separate conferences of the parties were 
convened by the conciliator but he was unable 
to bring about a settlement. 


The recommendations of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee contained in its report to the 
House of Commons (which are printed in full 
elsewhere in this issue) referred only indirectly 
to the basic steel dispute. Following the 
adoption of the Committee’s report, officers of 
the Department of Labour again entered into 
conversations with representatives of the union 
and the three steel companies. These negotia- 
tions reached a climax on September 6 when 
the Government’s plan for settlement of.the 
strike was placed before the national director 
of the United Steelworkers of America and 
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the heads of the Canadian Congress of La- 
bour. 

The plan proposed an immediate return of 
work of employees, with the Government Con- 
troller guarding against any discrimination by 
the companies or the union towards strikers 
or non-strikers. The Controller would apply 
to the appropriate wage board for wage in- 
creases and recommend that authorization for 
same be issued. Under the wage proposals a 
general increase of 10 cents per hour retro- 
active to April 1, 1946, would apply to the em- 
ployees at the struck plants of all three com- 
panies. In addition, the employees of the 
Ontario companies would receive graduated 
increases effective from the date on which 
work was resumed, as follows: 24 cents per 
hour for employees receiving from 644c. to 
743c. per hour; 2 cents for those receiving from 
75c. to 843c. per hour; 14c. for those receiving 
from 85c. to 944c. per hour; and 1 cent for 
those receiving 95c. per hour or more. The 
graduated increases proposed for the em- 
ployees of the Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration, Ltd., at Sydney, N.S., were the same 
as above except that the 24—cent increase 
would be paid to the group of employees 
receiving from 594c. to 744c. per hour. 

Other proposals included a minimum of six 
statutory holidays, to be paid for at the rate 
of time-and-one-half, if worked; vacations 
with pay of one week after one year’s service, 
two weeks after five year’s, and three weeks 
after twenty-five year’s, effective from Sep- 
tember 1, 1946; the question of the 5c. wage 
differential between the basic rates for workers 
at Sydney and those in Ontario to be decided 
by the National War Labour Board following 
the resumption of work; the Controller’s appli- 
cation for wage increases, as indicated, to be 
without prejudice to any applications made by 
the union for further increases. 

It was also stated that the Government 
“recommends and requests” that the parties 
refer to arbitration the questions of union 
security, payment for statutory holidays in a 
manner other than proposed in the Govern- 
ment’s plan, and any other matters in dispute. 

The Government’s proposals were put before 
meetings of members of the local unions at 
Hamilton, Sault Ste. Marie and Sydney on 
September 8 and 9, but were rejected om a 
show of hands. 


Foundry Workers, British Columbia—Re- 
ference was made in the August issue of the 
Lasour GaAzeTTE to the appointment of Mr. 
David Whiteside, K.C., of New Westminster, 
B.C., as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner to investigate matters in dispute affect- 
ing twenty-nine foundries in the Vancouver 
area and their employees, some being members 
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of Local 281, International Moulders and 
Foundry Workers’ Union of North America 
(A.F.L.-T.L.C.) and some being members 
of Local 289, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (C.1.0.-C.C.L.). 
Work was resumed at all the foundries on 
August 5, following the decision of Local 289 
to terminate the strike it had called at some 
of the foundries and to discontinue the picket- 
ing of other establishments, where Local 281 
is bargaining agency for the employees. This 
decision was made upon receipt of an announ- 
cement that the British Columbia Regional 
War Labour Board would withdraw Findings 
and Directions which had approved joint ap- 
plications from Local 281 and certain em- 
ployers for general wage increases of 10 cents 
per hour and had rejected joint applications 
from Local 289 and some other employers for 
general wage increases of 15 cents per hour. 
The Commissioner’s investigation was still in 
progress at the end of the month. 

Chemical Products Workers, Amherstburg, 
Ont.—The appointment of Magistrate J. A. 
Hanrahan, of Windsor, as an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner to deal with a 
dispute between Brunner Mond Canada, 
Limited, Amherstburg, Ont., and its striking 
employees, members of Local 89, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, was 
reported in the August issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE (page 1083). The report of the Com- 
missioner was received on August 5 and 
released to the parties and the press. It 
indicated that the four questions in dispute 
concerned increased wages, “union security”, 
two weeks’ vacation with pay for employees 
with one year of service and a shorter work 
week. The Company had offered a general 
wage increase of 10 cents per hour, subject to 
the approval of the Regional War Labour 
Board. It claimed that its present policy of 
providing one week’s vacation with pay for 
all employees and two weeks for those having 
five year’s service was in advance of prevail- 
ing practices in the district. It was “in 
sympathy” with a shorter work week, but 
believed it was impractical at present owing to 
the labour situation. The Company was not 
prepared to accept any form of union security, 
and would not consent to any form of arbitra- 
tion of the differences existing. 

Summing up the situation, the Com- 
missioner stated that the Company had stead- 
fastly refused to negotiate concerning “the one 
really controversial point remaining in this 
dispute”, namely, some form of union security 
for workers. The contract had expired in 
November, 1945, and amendments suggested 
by the employees had been submitted in Sep- 
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tember, 1945. Members of the negotiating 
committee complained bitterly of what they 
described as the disheartening delaying tactics 
of the company until July, when strike action 
was taken. This factor, stated the Com- 
missioner, had undoubtedly contributed to the 
very firm demand for some form of union 
security, and warranted the conclusion that it 
came from deeply affronted employees rather 
than having been inspired by union officials. 
The Commissioner said he had formed a clear 
impression that “this was not a union inspired 
strike”. 

The Commissioner also referred to “absentee 
policy-makers” who had apparently given to 
counsel for the Company “inflexible instruc- 
tions to say ‘no’ to all suggestions as to some 
form of union security”, and stated that this 
situation made further conciliation efforts with 
counsel regrettably futile. 

The Commissioner recommended that the 
Minister of Labour personally intervene with 
a view to persuading company officials to 
submit the whole question to arbitration, add- 
ing that he had no doubt that this suggestion 
would be accepted by the workers. 


On August 6 the Minister of Labour, pur- 
suant to the Commissioner’s recommendation, 
wired both Company and union officials 
endorsing the suggestion of arbitration and 
suggesting that it be given earnest considera- 
tion. The union replied that the question 
would be “discussed thoroughly”. The reply 
of the Company took issue with the statement 
that the agreement had expired in November, 
1945, since the union had not given formal 
notice of termination, and reviewed the history 
of negotiations, which it claimed were not at 
any time delayed by the company. It claimed 
that the union representatives had been un- 
able to agree among themselves on certain 
proposed amendments, and had increased their 
demands during the period of negotiations. 
The company also charged that the Com- 
missioner’s report did not deal with the illegal 
aspects of the strike and the character of the 
picketing; that the statement that it was un- 
alterably opposed to any form of union secur- 
ity was “too broad”, since its opposition had 
been to the union shop or closed shop type 
of union security. The Commissioner was held 
to be mistaken in his understanding that the 
local management did not have full power to 
negotiate an agreement im regard to all 
matters. The Company also claimed that the 
reference to arbitration of the union security 
issue “on the basis of and as recommended by 
the report” would be unfair from the Company 
standpoint, and expressed doubt that the 
workers would accept such a recommendation. 
Management believed that negotiations to 
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settle the strike had by no means been ex- 
hausted and that they should be resumed at 
once either with or without the aid of a 
wholly disinterested person. The basis on 
which the company was prepared to proceed 
was stated. 

Following receipt of the above-mentioned 
replies to the Minister’s proposal of arbitra- 
tion, the Commissioner was asked to ascertain 
if the new statement of the company’s posi- 
tion offered any chance of a compromise solu- 
tion, but a condition of stalemate persisted 
for several weeks more. As the Lasour 
GAZETTE went to press, the Minister of Labour 
again intervened personally in the dispute and 
conversations were proceeding from which it 
was hoped that am early settlement would 
result. 


Chemical Products Workers, Windsor, Ont. 
—It was reported in the August issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE (page 1084) that the Minister 
of Labour had appointed His Honour Judge A. 
Cochrane, of Brampton, Ont., as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission to deal with a 
dispute between Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Windsor Works, and its employees represented 
by the International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, Local 195. The report of 
the Commissioner was received on August 21 
and promptly released to the parties and to 
the press. 

Dealing with the four questions in dispute 
which had been referred to him, the Com- 
missioner reported that it seemed apparent 
that the issues of shorter hours of work, provi- 
sions in the collective agreement giving formal 
recognition to the existing practice with regard 
to. vacations with pay, and grievances over 
job evaluation, could have been disposed of 
readily and amicably if the other matters in 
dispute could have been agreed upon. With 
regard to the union’s wage demands, the 
Commissioner reported that the Company had 
submitted an offer in writing proposing wage 
increases which would have the effect of in- 
creasing the average rate of the employees by 
10 cents per hour. Under the new wage 
schedule proposed by the Company, some 346 
employees would receive increases varying 
from 10 to 19 cents per hour, 72 would receive 
increases varying from 1 to 9 cents per hour, 
and 29 would receive no increase at all for 
the reason that they were presently receiving 
an “artificial” rate of pay, i.e., a rate higher 
than that approved by the Regional War 
Labour Board, but which rate had been in 
effect prior to the Board’s approval. The 
Company also made it clear that it was 
prepared to reconsider the proposed wage rates 
at an early date in the light of wage schedules 
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then prevailing in other industries in the 
district, and if it were shown that the rates 
being paid by the Company were low the 
Company would increase them accordingly. 
The union objected to the fact that under 
the Company’s wage proposals some employees 
would not receive any increase, while admitting 
that the Company’s wage scheme would prob- 
ably cost it more than would the suggestions 
made by the union’s representatives. The bar- 
gaining committee of the union maintained that 
any revision of wages should be based upon 
the increased cost of living as well as other 
factors, and that there should be a flat increase 
in wages “across the board” with provision for 
a review of wage differentials at a later date. 
Although the Commissioner’s terms of refer- 
ence did not include matters relating to the 
union’s demands for the union shop and check- 
off, for the reason that these had been dealt 
with a short time earlier by a Board of Con- 
ciliation, the Commissioner reported that it 
became clear during the course of his negotia- 
tions that there could be no settlement with- 
out some form of “union security” being 
granted and that, to the union, it was a matter 
of paramount importance. The Company made 
it equally clear that it would not go further 
along that line than that which had: already 
been offered by way of extending privileges to 
the union stewards facilitating the collection of 
union dues at the Works during non-working 
time and on pay-days. During the course of 
the Commissioner’s inquiry direct negotiations 
took place between the parties on the question 
of “union security” and although the matter 
was outside the scope of his investigation the 
Commissioner reported upon the attitude of the 
parties in that connection. He stated that at 
no time did the Company express willingness 
to grant even a modified form of “union 
security” and that it was obvious that at no 


time during the negotiations did it intend to 


do so. The union was, in the opinion of the 
Commissioner, prepared to accept a consider- 
able modification of its original demands in 
this regard. The Commissioner said that he 


had been advised by union representatives that 
over 90 per cent of the workers in the plant 
were members of the union, and that “this 
being so, the demand for some form of union 
security could hardly be classed as unreason- 
able”. The Commissioner concluded that there 
was “at present no possibility of a settlement 
of any of the matters in dispute unless the 
Company modifies its position on this matter”. 

Before the Commissioner presented his report 
the proposals of the Company with regard to 
wages and other matters were presented to a 
mass meeting of the employees. It was reported: 
back to the Commissioner that, apart from 
the matter of hours of work, the union mem- 
bership rejected all of the Company’s pro- 
posals. The union was prepared to recommend 


to its membership a settlement of the wage 


question on the basis of an increase of 10 
cents per hour retroactive to January 1, 1946, 
and a further increase of 64 cents per hour 
retroactive to June 27th; but on the “union 
security” issue, it was not prepared to recom- 
mend anything short of the Rand formula. 
It would also insist on provision for vacations 
with pay being made in the collective agree- 
ment so that the employees would receive 
them as a matter of right and not solely at 
the discretion of the management. 

Following this breakdown of negotiations, 
the Commissioner made a further effort to 
find a solution, but after interviewing both 
Company and union representatives concluded 
that it was useless to proceed further. In 
making his report he declared that he could 
not see that there was anything to be gained 
by making recommendations with regard to 
the matters set forth in the terms of his 
appointment and he refrained from doing so. 

Shortly before the Lasour Gazerre went to 
press, the Deputy Minister of Labour made an 
appeal to the varties to get together, stating 
that it was believed that their existing dif- 
ferences were capable of settlement by the 
usual collective bargaining methods. An early 
settlement of the dispute was anticipated as a 
result of the ensuing discussions. 
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Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. Because of 
limitation of space it is not possible to include 
all agreements received. The agreements are 
in most cases signed by representatives of the 
employers and workers, but schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment drawn up and verbally agreed 
to by representatives of the employers and 
workers are also included. 
Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather 


MontTreEAL, P.Q—A. HOLLANDER AND SON 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL FUR AND 
LEATHER WORKERS UNION OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA (LocAL 54) 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1945, to November 30, 1948. The company 
recognizes the union as bargaining agent for its 
members. All eligible employees must join 
union three weeks after employment. Check-off: 
the company shall deduct monthly from em- 
ployees’ pay, who so authorize it, union dues 
and assessments, which will be imposed uni- 
formly and shall remit same to the union. Any 
Increase or assessment. to be approved by all 
members affected. 

Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of 9 hours per day, 
and for all work on Saturdays, Sundays and 
4 specified holidays. Christmas Day will be a 
holiday with pay. Vacation: one week with 
pay equivalent to 2 per cent of regular earnings 
during previous year to employees with 6 
months’ or more employment with the company. 

Wage rates: as from December 1, 1945, all 
machine fleshers shall receive ia 124 cents per 
hour increase and all others a 10 per cent 
increase, while commencing December 1, 1946, 
all machine fleshers shall receive a further 
increase of 5 cents per hour and all others an 
additional 5 per cent increase. subject to the 
approval of the Regional War Labour Board. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


MontrEAL, P.Q—THE ASSOCIATION OF HAND- 
BAG MANUFACTURERS AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL FuR AND LEATHER WORKERS UNION 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, LOCAL 
440 (POCKETBOOK WORKERS UNION OF 
MONTREAL). 

Agreement to be in effect from June 27, 1946, 
to July 1, 1947, and until July 1, 1948, unless 
60 days’ notice is given. The employers recog- 
nize the union as the sole agent and representa- 


tive of all eligible employees, who as a condition 
of employment must be members of the union. 
The employers agree to obtain any new help 
from the union if available; any others taken 
on must join the union within 2 weeks of 
starting to work. There is to be no discrimina- 
tion either by the employers or workers. 

Hours of work: 8% per day Monday through 
Thursday, 8 on Friday, a 42-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for all work in excess 
of these hours and for all work on Saturdays. 
Vacation: one week with pay equal to 2 per 
cent of gross earnings during preceding year 
to employees with one years’ seniority in 
industry and at least 6 months’ with present 
employer. 

Wage rates: subject to the approval of the 
Regional War Labour Board all employees with 
at least 3 months’ service with their present 
employers prior to effective date of present 
agreement shall receive an increase of $2.50 
per 42 hour week over their present weekly 
wages. The union and the association will meet 
for the purpose of determining and establishing 
the craft or occupational classification of em- 
ployees in the factory governed by the agree- 
ment. Minimum weekly rates will be deter- 
mined including those for apprentices and new 
apprentices employed after the effective date 
of agreement to be incorporated as a supple- 
ment to the present agreement. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and for division of work in slack times. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MANUFACTURERS’ GUILD AND INTERNATIONAL 
LADIES’ GARMENT WorRKERS’ UNION, DRESS- 
MAKERS’ LocAL 262 AND DRESSCUTTERS’ 
LocaL 205. 


Agreement. to be in effect from August 1, 1946, 
to July 31, 1947, and for another year to July 
31, 1948. This agreement is a renewal of 
previous agreements summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for April 1946, p. 496, with the follow- 
ing changes: 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week, no work to be per 
formed or permitted on Saturday or Sunday of 
any week. Overtime: the first 4 hours of 
overtime worked in a week between 5 and 6 
p.m. shall be paid for at regular rates, all over- 
time after 6 p.m. shall be paid for at time and 
one-half. Wage rates: weekly workers—10 per 
cent increase over actual prevailing rates; piece 
workers—5 per cent increase over actual piece 
work prices or rates prevailing. Parties agree 
to make joint application to Minister of Labour 
and/or Regional War Labour Board for auth- 
ority to reduce hours and increase wage rates 
and also for the extension of the 40- hour week 
to the entire industry of the Province of Quebec 
as governed by the Decree 3519. Provision is 
also made for the setting up of a health and 
sick benefit fund, to which the employers shall 
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contribute 2 of 1 pez cent of the weekly payroll 
and employees 4 of 1 per cent of their wages, 
the fund to be administered jointly by the 
employers’ guild and the union. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


THOROLD, ONT.—BEAVER Woop Fisre Co. LtTp. 
AND THE BEAVER Co. LTD. AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, 
Locat 192 AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WorKERS. LOCAL 228. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1946, 
to April 30, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 30 days’ notice. This agreement 
is similar to one previously in effect and sum- 
marized in the LABour GAZETTE, September, 
1944, p. 1138 with the following changes: 

Vacation: after 5 years continuous service 
2 weeks with pay. Hourly wage rates: subject 
to the approval of the War Labour Board 
effective May 1, 1946, or should the latter 
decline approval of the joint application for the 
general wage increase and subsequently go out 
of existence during the current contract year 
the company agrees to pay the amount of the 
increase retroactive to May 1, 1946, if permitted 
to do so under the Provincial and Federal Laws 
and the regulations of the Income Tax Depart- 
ment. Rates for some classes: wood room— 
sawman 85 cents, labourers 76 cents; grinder 
room—foremen 90 cents to $1.11, grindermen, 
wood han*lers 85 cents, screen operator 80 
cents; lapping—wet machine operator and 
cleaner 78 cents; continuous beater—78 and 81 
cents; board mill beaters—head beatermen 
$1.17, others 78 to 92 cents; board machine— 
shift foreman $1.47, machine tenders $1.22, back 
tenders $1.02, other machine hands 79 to 95 
cents, others 78 and 80 cents; news machine— 
machine tenders $1.53, back tenders $1.36, other 
machine hands 86 cents to $1.12, oilers 82 cents; 
steam power—engineers 98 cents and $1.06, fire- 
men 89 cents; electric power—operators and 
mainteance $1.01; sizemen 93 cents; finishing 
(news) 82 cents to $1.01; shippers 82 and 88 
cents; mechanical department — millwrights, 
pipefitters, bricklayers, blacksmiths and _ car- 
penters $1.01, painters 89 cents; yard—checkers 
$1.01, others 76 to 87 cents, varnish makers 85 
cents; sweepers 78 cents. 


KAPUSKASING, ONT.—SprucE FALLS PowrR AND 
Paper ComMpany. LTD. AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS 
(LocaL 523), THe INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WorKERS (LOCAL 89) AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
WorKERS (LOCAL 1149). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1946, to 
April 30, 1947, and thereafter from year to year 
subject to 60 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the unions as the agencies represent- 
ing all eligible employees. Maintenance of mem- 
bership: any employee who is now or later 
becomes a member of any of the signatory 
unions shal] as a condition of continued employ- 
ment maintain such membership in good stand- 
ing. New employees eligible for membership in 
one of the signatory unions must join such union 
after 30 days. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, 6 days a week, a 
48-hour week for both day and shift workers. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in excess 
of the above hours and for all work on Sundays 
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and on New Year’s day if the company elects 
not to operate. Three specified days are paid 
holidays and employees working any of these 
days shall receive time and one-half and a day 
off later on. Vacation: one week with pay 
after one year’s service, two weeks with pay 
after 5 years’ service. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: rossing 
plant—saw filer 86 to 94 cents, sawyers 71 cents, 
others 66 cents; wood room—chippermen 71 
cents, others 66 to 69 cents; sulphite—acid 
makers $1.08, cooks $1.15, helpers 69 to 86 
cents, blowpitmen 890 cents, stockrunners $1.03, 
flat screen operators 66 cents, wet machine 
tenders 70 cents, dry machine tenders $1.17, 
back-tenders 92 cents, third hands 76 cents, 
fourth hands 68 cents, dry pressmen 72 cents, 
dry press helpers 69 cents; dryer machine— 
machine tenders 97 cents, cuttermen 74 to 78 
cents, weighers 83 cents, bale handlers 78 cents, 
others 66 to 72 cents; paper mill—machine 
tenders $1.89, back tenders $1.72, third hands 
$1.32, fourth hands 92 cents, fifth hands 84 
cents, others 66 to 73 cents; finishing room— 
rollfinishers, reliefmen 69 cents, truck operators 
81 cents, printer anu trucker 90 cents, others 
66 to 73 cents; groundwork—magazine loaders, 
cleaners 66 cents, stone sharpeners 96 cents, 
panel board operators 76 cents, grindermen 78 
cents, others 66 to 71 cents; mixing room—stock- 
runners $1.07, others 74 to 87 cents; steam— 
turbine operators 84 to 99 cents, boiler operators 
72 cents, firemen 68 to 90 cents; electric boiler 
operators 72 ceuts; steamfitters 90 to 99 cents, 
steamfitters’ helpers 74 to 81 cents, locomotive 
crane operators 86 to 99 cents, coal passers 69 
to 72 cents; electrical—electricians 81 to 99 
cents, substation operators 95 cents. assistants 
66 to 76 cents, paper mill operators $1.04, 
assistants 89 cents, motormen 83 cents, hydro 
operators 95 cents, assistants 66 to 76 cents; 
maintenance—machinists 81 cents to $1.05, tin- 
smiths, pipefitters, millwrights, carpenters, 
patternmakers 90 to 99 cents, helpers 74 to 81 
cents, painters 83 to 91 cents, painters’ helpers 
68 to 72 cents, oilers 68 to 85 cents, labourers 
66 cents; technical—paper testers 76 cents, 
paper inspectors $1.72, sulphite strength testers 
85 cents, others 66 cents, railroad—conductors, 
engineers 99 cents, brakemen, firemen 87 cents, 
hostlers 77 cents, labourers 66 cents. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, griev- 
ance procedure and an apprenticeship plan. 


KAPUSKASING, OnT.—SprucE FALLS POWER AND 
PAPER COMPANY LTD. AND THE OFrFrice Em- 
PLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 166. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1946, 
to April 30, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 60 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees. Maintenance 
of membership: any employee, who is now a 
member of the union or who becomes or is re- 
instated as a member, shall as a condition of 
continued employment maintain such membership 
is good standing by regular payment of union 
dues. New employees eligible for membership 
shall join the union immediately unless specified 
as temporarily employed on probation (not to 
exceed 9 months). There shall be no discrim- 
ination imposed upon any employee for union 
or non-union membership or activity. 

Hours of work: schedule of hours of work 
shall be arranged by the company giving due 
consideration to the preference and convenience 
of employees. However, no schedule will be 
arranged to exceed present schedules without 
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consultation with the union. Overtime: com- 
pany agrees to maintain sufficient clerical staff 
to avoid excessive overtime work. Employees 
covered by the agreement, except those engaged 
in the hotel and laundry, shall be allowed 53 
specified statutory holidays. When an employee 
(other than hotel and laundry) is required to 
work on one of these days he shall be entitled 
to a day off if he works 4 a day or more and 
to a day and one-half off for working a full day. 
Vacation: 2 calendar weeks with pay for em- 
ployees employed by company prior to the first 
of the year. If these employees take 2 weeks 
at one time they shall be given from the Friday 
noon before till the Monday noon following 
their 2 weeks. 

Monthly wage rates: messengers and assistant 
checking clerk $70 to $100, junior clerks, sample 
boy and checking clerk $90 to $140, stenograph- 
ers, clerk, assistant clerk, typist and laboratory 
assistant $100 to $140, in latter two groups in- 
dividuals without commercial training nor pre- 
vious business experience may be hired at $80 
and $90 respectively for a 9 months probationary 
period; clerks, senior stenographers, telephone 
operator and paper day tester $120 to $160; 
warehouseman, apprentice draughtsman and 
statistics clerk $120 to $170; employment clerk, 
compensation clerk and secretary $140 to $185; 
various clerks and car checker (railroad) $140 
to $200; clerks, material man, statistician and 
assistant timekeeper $170 to $225; planner, 
cashier and clerks $195 to $255; internal auditor, 
assistant cost accountant and clerks $250 to 
$310; shipper, mill accountant, timekeeper and 
traffic supervisor $280 to $340. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Beprorp, P.Q.—THE TorrINGTON CoMPANY LTD. 
AND THE NATIONAL UNION OF NEEDLE- 
WORKERS, LOCAL 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 22, 
1945, to October 21, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole col- 
lective bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. 

Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, 5 on Saturday, a 50-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess of 
50 hours in a week and for all work on Sundays 
and 11 specified holidays. Men called out for 
emergency work at night will also be paid at 
time and one-half. Vacation: one week with 
50 hours pay to employees with one or more 
years’ continuous service, to those with 9 months’ 
service one week with 30 hours pay, to those 
with 6 months’ service one week with 20 hours 
pay, and to those with 3 months’ service one 
week with 10 hours pay. No vacation pay will 
be granted employees with less than 3 months’ 
service. 

Wage rates of all employees covered by the 
agreement shall be increased by 5 per cent over 
the regular rate. The schedule of hourly rates 
and piece work rates fixed by the company 
is available to the union president. Male em- 
ployees 18 years old or over after 3 months 
employment shall be paid a minimum of 40 
cents per hour and female employees and male 
employees under 18 years a minimum of 30 
cents per hour on day work operations only. A 
5 cents per hour night shift premium shall be 
paid to employees who work on a night shift. 
The union may reopen the matter of pay dif- 
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ferential for working shifts if the company 
should decide to operate multiple shifts. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, griev- 
ance procedure, leave of absence to not more 
than 2 employees at a time to attend union 
conventions, and for necessary protective devices 
and other equipment for the purpose of pro- 
tecting employees from injury. 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—CocksHUTT PLOW COMPANY 
LTD. AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
458. 

Agreement to be in effect from March 25, 
1946, to March 24, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 10 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole and 
exclusive bargaining agency for all eligible em- 
ployees. Check-off: the company agrees to 
deduct, upon the member’s authorization, the 
initiation fee and the monthly union dues from 
the employee’s pay and remit to the union. 
There shall be no discrimination because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 

Hours of work: either 432 or 48 per week 
according to type of work performed, that is, 
82 hours Monday through Friday, or 10 on 
Monday and 94 Tuesday through Friday. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess of 
48 hours a week, and for all work on Sundays 
and 6 specified statutory holidays. Vacation: 
one week with pay for employees with one or 
more years’ seniority. A recess period of 10 
minutes will be allowed each morning. Female 
employees shall be allowed to quit work at the 
end of each half shift 5 minutes before the 
regular time. 

Wage rates presently in effect shall be main- 
tained for the duration of the agreement. 
Neither party shall make an application to the 
Regional or National War Labour Boards until 
it has discussed the matter with the other party. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Non-metallic Minerals and 
Chemicals 


MontTreAL, P.Q.—MOoNTREAL COKE AND MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY AND INTERNATIONAL 
CHEMICAL WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 238. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 30, 
1945, to November 1, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as exclusive bar- 
gaining agency for all eligible employees. There 
shall be no discrimination because of member- 
ship or non-membership in the union. Checkoff: 
the company will, upon employee’s authorization, 
deduct union dues from employee’s pay and 
remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, six days per week, 
a 48-hour week, except garage employees who 
work 54 hours per week, trimmers who shall 
work at any time to load or unload boats and 
coal transfer operators who may work 12 hours 
per day but receive overtime after 48 hours 
per week. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the above hours and for all 
work on the seventh day and on seven specified 
statutory holidays. Vacation: 7 days with pay 
for all employees with one year’s seniority and 
an additional day for each year of service more 
than 7 up to a maximum of 14 days. 

Hourly wage rates (subject to the approval 
of the Regional War Labour Board) including 
3 cents per hour increase, include: coal handling 
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—operators 73 to 83 cents, flue dust man 58 
cents; coke handling—operators 73 cents, truck 
loader 68 cents; ovens—assistant heater, machine 
men and chief patcher 88 cents, other labour 
85 cents; by-product—engineers 76 to 85% cents, 
saturator 73 cents, stillman 68 cents, utility 
utility man 62 cents and purification 58 cents; 
producers—engineers 76 to 854 cents, charger 73 
cents, ashman 68 cents; mechanical—machinist 
90 cents, boiler maker, welder and mechanic 
class “A” 86 cents, mechanics class “B”’ “C” & 
“DPD” 73 to 83 cents, blacksmith and pipefitters 83 
cents, carpenter 79 cents, handyman 69 cents, 
oiler and greaser 68 cents; electrical—electrician 
83 cents, helper 73 cents; steam station— 
engineers 78 to 853 cents, firemen 73 cents, 
boiler patcher 63 cents; laboratory—chief 
sampler 78 cents, sampler 68 cents; locomotive 
and crane crew—crane operator 83 cents, loco- 

motive engineer and brakeman 78 cents, fireman, 
crane greaser and night hostler 68 cents; coal 
boat trimmers—signal man 88 cents, bucket 
man 84 cents and shovel man 74 cents; garage— 
truck mechanic 73 cents, drivers 63 cents, 
helpers 58 cents; labour—track man and 
labourer dumping oxide box 63 cents, all other 
labourers 58 cents. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


MontrREAL, P.Q.—THE MARTIN-SENOUR COMPANY 
Lrp. AND THE UNITED MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 13077. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 25, 
1945, to October 24, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole and exclusive 
bargaining agent for all eligible employees. 
Check-off: company to deduct, upon employee’s 
authorization, union dues from employee’s pay 
monthly and remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Thursday, 8 on Friday, a 44-hour week. When 
two shifts are used the night shift will work 
a 5 day week as above but the day shift will 
work 8 hours per day Monday through Friday 
and 4 hours on Saturday. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of these hours, 
double time for all work on Sundays and 7 
specified holidays, 4 of which are paid holidays 
providing the employee works on the first 
working day following the holiday unless 
prevented from go doing “by sickness. Vacation: 
one week with pay to employees with one 
year’s continuous service, 2 Ww eeks with pay for 
those with 5 or more years’ continuous service. 
Ten minute rest periods will be granted em- 
ployees during morning and afternoon. A five 
minute wash-up period before quitting time 
will be granted all employees except those in 
the mixing department who will be allowed 
15 minutes. 

Starting hourly wage rates: Male employees, 
paint factory—labourers 55 cents, helpers 57 
cents, cappers 58 cents, fillers 59 cents, mixers 
and millmen 61 cents, shaders 624 cents and 
charge hands 674 cents; varnish factory— 
labourers 55 cents. helpers 57 cents, fillers 59 
cents, pumpmen 62 cents, thinning men 63 cents, 
cookers and charge hands 674 cents; receiving, 
packing and shipping—labourers 55 cents, 
helpers 57 cents, packers 59 cents, shippers and 
receivers, warehousemen 60 cents, charge hands 
6734 cents; insecticide production—labourers 55 
cents, fillers 59 cents, charge hands 674 cents; 
general department—an overall increase of 5 
cents per hour over present rate to all em- 
ployees in this department (except fourth class 
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engineers and youths) to be considered as in- 
creases to individual employees and not as 
new rates for the different jobs. Youths will 
be paid 38 cents per hour, unless assigned work 
ordinarily done by men. Female employees— 
labellers 38 cents, cappers 41 cents, labelling 
machine operators, fillers 43 cents; fillers to 
receive 5 cents extra when filling shellac, in- 
secticides, aluminum, gold bronze and paint 
remover. Two increases of from 24 to 6 cents 
per hour each may be granted to individual em- 
ployees according to merit. A premium of 
5 cents per hour will be paid to employees 
working on the night shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, griev- 
ance procedure, a group insurance plan .and 
a Labour-Management Committee. 


Construction 
Cateary, ALTA—DECORATING CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION (CALGARY BUILDERS’ Ex- 


CHANGE) AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER- 
HANGERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 583. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1946, 
to June 30, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year by mutual consent in writing; six months’ 
notice required for any change. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of these hours and 
for first 8 hours on Saturday; double time 
after 8 hours om Saturday and for all work on 
Sundays and 8 specified holidays. 

Wage rates: $1 per hour for paper hangers 
and painters in any capacity. Rate of pay for 
extra hazardous work to be settled by nego- 
tiations between employer and employee. Where 
a night shift is employed 8 hours’ pay shall 
be paid for 7 hours’ work. Any man acting 
as foreman to 3 or more journeymen shall 
receive 10 cents per hour extra. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship Ai 
and grievance procedure. 


Catcary, ALTA—-THE CaLcary GENERAL Con- 
TRACTORS ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED 
BrRoTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 
or America, Locau 1779. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1946, 
to April 1, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year by mutual consent Sixty days’ notice 
must be given by either party desiring to 
change, add to or amend the agreement. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of the regular 
hours; double time for work on Sundays and 
8 specified holidays. No work on Labour Day 
except where safety to life or property make 
it necessary. 

Wage rates: $1.10 per hour minimum, any 
time worked after 5 p.m. or before 8 a.m. shall 
be paid for at the rate of time and one- 
seventh if these hours are part of the regular 
8 hour shift. Foremen in charge of work 
shall be paid at least 10 cents per hour extra. 
EpmMonton, ALTA—GENERAL CONTRACTORS 

ASSOCIATION AND UNITED BRoTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
LOcAL 1325. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 13, 
1946, to March 31, 1947, and thereafter sub- 
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ject to 60 days’ notice. The association 
recognizes the union as the exclusive bargain- 
ing agency for all carpenters. Union members 
to be given preference of employment when 
available. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work im excess 
of the regular hours, double time for all work 
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on Sundays and 7 specified holidays In cases 
where more than one shift is worked in 24 
hours the day shift only may be 8 hours, all 
other shifts shall be 74 hours work for 8 hours 
pay. 

Wage rates: $1.10 per hour minimum. Car- 
penters in charge of work with a crew of 5 
or more shall be paid a minimum of 10 cents 
per hour extra. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


12) Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour to 
have the terms of the agreement which con- 
cern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in the 
trade or industry covered by the agreement. 
Notice of such application is published and 
30 days are allowed for the filing of objections, 
after which an Order in Council may be passed 
granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Min- 
ister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. Further informa- 
tion concerning this legislation is given in the 
Lasour Gazerre, January, 1943, p. 86. Pro- 
ceedings under this act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1984. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of ten new agreements, the 
amendment of thirteen others and the correc- 
tion of three of them, all of which are noted 
below. Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for building trades at St. Jerome, 
for the dress manufacturing industry for the 
province, for building trades at St. Jerome, 
for both the work glove and the fine glove 
industries for the province, for bakers at 
Granby and for building trades at Sherbrooke 
were all gazetted July 27. Requests for amend- 
ments of the agreements for men’s and boys’ 
hat and cap industry for the province and for 
the wholesale fur industry at Montreal were 
published August 3. A request for the addition 
of one party to the agreement covering clerks 
and accountants at Jonquieére, 
requests for a further amendment of the build- 
ing trades’ agreement at St. Jerome and for 
an amendment of the barbers’ and hairdressers’ 
agreement at Valleyfield were gazetted August 


as well as. 


10. Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for the corrugated paper box industry 
for the province, for barbers at Rouyn and 
Noranda, for retail stores at St. Hyacinthe and 
for the fur industry at Quebec were gazetted 
August 17. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of cer- 
tain joint committees and others approving the 
levy of assessment on the parties. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


TANNERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated July 17, and 
gazetted July 27, amends the previous Orders 


in Council for this industry (L. Ss Mar., 1945, 
p. 349, April, p. 517; May, 1946, 627; ’ June, 
p. 782, Aug., p. 1092). “Le c Mig eto National des 
Tanneurs et Corroyeurs inc.” of St. Hyacinthe 
is added as a co-contracting party. Hours of 
work are distributed as follows: stationary 


enginemen and maintenance men (millwrights) 
11 hours Pe day from Monday to Friday 
inclusive, 5 hours Saturday morning; all other 
employees, except watchmen, 10 hours per day 
from Monday to Friday inclusive and 5 5 hours 
Saturday morning. 


SHOE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated July 31, and gaz- 
etted August 3, and corrected in ithe August 
10 issue, makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between “La Fédération Nationale du 
Cuir et de la Chassure du Canada Inc.”, the 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, “L’ Association 
des Travailleurs en Chaussures inc.” and L’Asso- 
ciation patronale des Manufacturiers de Chaus- 
sure du Québec.” Agreement to be in effect 
from August 3, 1946, to September 1, 1947, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 
Territorial jurisdiction is as follows: Zone I 
comprises the Island of Montreal and within 
5 miles from its limits; Zone II the city of 
Quebec and within 5 miles from its limits; Zone 
III the remainder of the Province of Quebec. 
Agreement applies to both male and _ female 
workers employed in all operations of the shoe 
industry, except the manufacture of rubber or 
composition of rubber molded to shape, rubber 
heels molded to shape and wooden heel blocks, 
the rubber part of shoes with uppers fabricated 
entirely or partially with cemented rubber and 
any material which, although used in the manu- 
facture of shoes, does not constitute a part of 
the shoe proper. 
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Hours: 55-hour week, with the exception of 
foremen. Hight specified holidays are observed. 
Vacation: one week with pay annually after 


one year’s service, at 2 per cent of wages earned 
by employee from June 1 to May 31 preceding 
vacation week. An employee is entitled to one 
week’s vacation with pay, if he has worked at 
least 6 months for the same employer. 

The numiber of male apprentices in a factory 
must not exceed 10 per cent of the total number 
of male employees in classes 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Wages: There are six main classes, minimum 
rates for which are shown in the accompanying 
table. Operations included in each class are ‘as 
follows: 

Class 1: in the pattern maker department— 
designing patterns, cutting out pieces from 
original pattern, grading patterns; in the cutting 
department—cutting outside, cutting openings, 
straps and strips cutting or emptying cutout 
with knife by outside cutter, examining after 
cutting; in the sole leather department—cutting 
up, stripping sole leather, cutting in leather the 
sole and tap sole, stripping, levelling, jointing 
welt, sorting sole, channelling, preparing heel; 
in the lasting department—pulling over (includ- 
ing glueing, laying box toe), pulling ‘and tacking 
counter, lasting by machine, lasting by hand, 
slicking upper to last, sewing by hand upper of 
moccasin or boot, fixing welt, cobbler (who lasts, 
stitches and repairs); in the making depart- 
ment—rough rounding, trimming sole _ before 
stitching, sewing (also cementing pigging, stan- 
dard screw, loose nailing) sole or shoe, heeling, 
trimming heel, scouring heel, trimming edge, 
fixing skate; in the finishing department—edge 
setting on machine, treeing; in the sewing 
department—stitching vamp or outside counter. 

Class 2: in the cutting department—cutting 
outside of Indian specialties; in the sole leather 
department—recutting block soles, cutting iin 
leather insole, middle sole, slip sole, top piece, 
box toe, counter, heel pad, shank, lift, rounding 
insole, sorting leather insole, fairstitching; in 
the lasting department—moulding counter in 
upper, assembling, covering insole, blocking soft 
sole slippers, turning upper, laying sole with 
tacks or staples, cement process; in the making 
department—fairstitching, levelling bottom, 
slugging heels; in ithe finishing department— 
sanding sole. 

Class 3: im the pattern making department 
—binding or welding pattern; in the cutting 
department—cutting lining (except leather), 
cutting soft leather sole, crimping; in tthe sole 
leather department—cutting in any material 
except leather, the sole, tap sole, insole, middle 
sole or slip sole, cutting, rolling, splitting and 
sorting head, belly and pieces, skiving sole or 
insole, skiving cookie or counter, moulding sole 
or insole, pressing heel on automatic press; in 
the lasting department—placing last in upper, 
lasting heel seat on automatic machine, forming 
toe or counter on machine, blocking baby soft 
sole shoes, pounding upper, trimming inseam, 
inspecting, ironing or flaming upper iafter lasting 
or blocking, welt and _ stitchdown processes, 
blocking, sewing Indian specialties; in the mak- 
ing department—nailing heel seat, nailing sole 
on wedge heel, pressing wooden heel, nailing 
shank or toe, gouging heel breast, separating 
stitches, trimming crepe sole, jointing, scouring 
edge; in the finishing department—edge setting 
on wheel or brush, veneering, stoning or burnish- 
ing heel, finishing bottom. 

Class 4: in the pattern maker department— 
tracing and cutting out patterns; in the cutting 
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department—cutting lining in leather or imita- 
tion leather, cutting or emptying cutout with 
knife ‘by lining cutter; in ithe sole leather depart- 
ment—cutting lifts, half lifts from leather rem- 
nants, skiving sole edge (cement process), trim- 
ming middle sole, slip sole and shank, opening 
channel, building and tacking leather heel, 
cementing and glueing rands; in the lasting 
department—glueing counter, placing counter in 
upper, lasting cover by machine or by hand, 
lasting heel seat of slippers with cement, steam- 
ing upper of shpper, beating welt and seam, 
skiving and tacking welt end; in the making 
department—opening channel, rubbing down 
stitch, trimming lip of Louis heel, sanding heel 
breast, trimming corner of sole for cuban 
wooden heel, scouring heel breast, fudge wheel- 
ing; in the finishing department—cutiting cutout 
with knife, beating toe or counter, examining, 
cleaning, repairing. 


Class 5: ‘im the pattern maker department— 
filing, sanding and stamping patterns; in the 
cutting department—cutting from remnants lin- 
ing in leather or imitation leather, cutting 
openings, perforating with die; in the sole 
leather department—cutting in any material 
except leather, the top piece, box toe, counter, 
shank, heel pad, filler lift, cutting reinforcement, 
bevelling by hand, gauging sole by machine, sort- 
ing according tto check, sorting leather remnants 
by’ size, splitting, skiving, gimping and moulding 
counters, splitting sole for full breast heel, per- 
forating heel of sole or perforating for rivets, 
roughing edge of sole (cement process), splitting 
sole to obtain an insole, gouging middle sole or 
slip sole, setting duck on insole, riveting shank 
piece, fudge wheeling, pressing heel by hand; 
in the lasting department—tacking insole, trim- 
ming insole, turning slippers and baby soft sole 
shoes, inserting fibre sock lining, filling bottom, 
tracing shank (cement), cementing edge of 
upper, first pulling out of last, turning over 
Indian specialties, pulling out last, glueing lin- 
ing; in the making department—shank reducing 
after rough rounding, trimming heel seat of the 
sole, sorting heels, sanding or scraping wooden 
heel breast before glueing lip, wetting, adjusting, 
glueig lip, nailing plate, top piece on heel, 
inserting, adjusting top piece in plate, relasting, 
passing welt knife, cutting and pinching welt; in 
the finishing department—dressing, greasing, 
wheeling, stamping, bleaching, staining, washing, 
sponging, gumming, waxing unbuffed bottom, 
making traced panel, punching bird’s eye, stain- 
ing edge, brushing, cleaning upper, pulling out 
last, nailing wooden heel iafter taking out screw, 
trimming lining, laying metatarsal, cookie, sock 
lining, heel pad, creasing, moulding counter, 
ironing lining, spraying or dressing, steaming 
shoe, lacing, singeing thread ends, labelling, 
stamping sizes on boxes, inspecting shoe, pairing, 
boxing, packing, shipping, elevator operators. 


Class 6; in ‘tthe pattern maker department— 
pattern-maker’s helper; in the cutting depart- 
ment—helper; in the sole leather department— 
slashing sole or insole for flexing, bevelling by 
machine, flexing on machine, embossing sole, 
marking size, sanding before laying box toe, 
shank, counter, insole, sole, heel, laying cookie, 
staining sole, viscolizing sole, cementing, glueing, 
welting, staining when such operations do not 


‘ belong to another class, building and tacking 


fibre heel, sanding, cementing, fixing rubber top 
piece on heel base, heel ‘breasting before fixing; 
in the lasting department—sorting lasts, chalk- 
ing last, placing upper on last, glueing lining, 
laying box toe; pulling out tacks, trimming 
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upper after lasting, tacking shank piece or 
filler, cutting twine, unbuttoning, returning 
lasts to bins, cementing, glueing, wetting, shel- 
lacking, staining, when such operations do not 
belong to another class; in the making depart- 
ment—cementing, rubbing own channel, cutting 
threads, filling bobbin, feeding heeling machine, 
wetting edge for trimming, opening sole edge, 
sanding heel seats, removing air from sole; in 
the finishing department—staining edge or heel, 
veneering, taking out screw, embossing sock 
lining, washing or cleaning lining, mopping shoe 
after treeing, inserting bamboos, wiping edge, 
messengers and sweepers. 

In addition to the above six classes found in 

the above mentioned departments, the sewing 
department employees are divided into: 
Class A: operations made by hand or machine 
on the outside part of the upper. Class B: 
operations made by hand or machine on the 
lining of the upper. Class C: other operations 
in this department. 

Piece rates: the Joint Committee may accept 
piece rates instead of hourly rates provided they 
do not pay less than the minimum hourly rates 
and that the so established rates are equivalent 
to the rates paid for similar work in the 
majority of the shops of the same zone. 


MINIMUM HourLy WaGE RATES IN SHOE 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 


OF QUEBEC 
ZONES 
TN ae 
$ $ §$ 
Class 1 pot Yee 66 


Appentice (lst 1200 hours) S52) , 500) S46 
Apprentice (2nd 1200 hours) 68) os60 94555 


Class 2 £03 (00 1205 
Apprentice (lst 600 hours) AD AHISR 1a GOO 
Apprentice (2nd 600 hours) S52). FOr ued6 

Class 3 , Dato 015 546 
Apprentice (600 hours) 14 Oi B84 1536 

Class 4 400.88) 685 
Apprentice (600 hours) -oO.a 297) (26 

Class 5 ESOL QO FADE 

Class 6 {25 BesQeir ko? 

Class A (sewing department) B51 g83trnsl 

Class B (sewing department) 180% $29:0496 

Class C (sewing department) 20 (Did) 1 22 


Office employees, truck 

drivers, maintenance 

men and watchmen Jab A238. 126 
Foremen in all departments . ROR eon 266 


Fur INpustry (RETAIL), MONTREAL AND 
DIsTRICT 

An Order in Council, dated August 7, and 
gazetted August 10, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 1944, 
p. 13868; April, 1945, p. 517, Aug., p. 1197, Oct., 
p. 1520). Present agreement to remain in effect 
until May 1, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. Minimum weekly wage rates: 
cutters $44.80 and $52, operators (male) $33.60 
and $40.80, operators (female) $26 and $32, 
male finishers $30 and $36.40, female finishers 
$26 and $32, blockers $24 and $32.80, female coat 
closers $32, lining makers who cut and sew $30, 
finisher foreladies and female finishers who dis- 
tribute work to others or who themselves execute 
entire finishing work $34, apprentices from 
$11.20 during first 6 months to $20 during fifth 
6 months, apprentice cutters or trimmers from 
$33.20 during first 6 months to $42 during sixth 
6 months. Any apprentice employed more than 
hialf the working time each week in operations 
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of a higher class than his, shall receive the 
hourly rate of the class in which he is working. 
For the territory outside the Island of Montreal 
in a town of less than 25,000, the above rates 
may be 15 per cent lower except for apprentices 
whose minimum rates may not be reduced, 

The 40-hour week on the Island of Montreal 
may be increased to 44 hours at regular rates 
of pay in the months of September to December 
inclusive. (The original agreement allowed a 
48-hour week in these months.) Outside the 
Island of Montreal (formerly on a 48-hour 
week) the regular working week is now 44 hours 
which may be imcreased to 48 hours in the 
months of September to December inclusive. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


CLoAK AND Suir Inpustry, PRovINcE oF 
QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated July 17, and 
gazetted July 27, extends the term of the agree- 
ment (L. G., July, 1943, p. 989; May, 1944, 
p. 637; Aug., 1946, p. 1093, and previous issues) 
to October 1, 1946. 


Dress MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated July 17, and gaz- 
etted July 27, extends the term of the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L. G., April, 
1945, p. 517; May, 1946, p. 627, July p. 930, and 
previous issues) to November 1, 1946. 


EMBROIDERY INDUSTRY, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated July 17, and gaz: 
etted July 27, extends the term of the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L. G., Dee. 
1944, p. 1514) to October 1, 1946. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


PAPER Box INDUSTRY (UNCORRUGATED), 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


A correction of the Order in Council (L. G., 
August, 1946, p. 1093) was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette July 27. This correction 
does not affect the summary already given. 

Another Order in Council, dated August 7, 
and gazetted August 10, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L. G., 
Aug., 1945, p. 1197, Oct., p. 1520; Mar., 1946, 
p. 317, Aug-., p. 1093). Minimum hourly rates 
in Zone I: Females—foreliadies 38 cents; hand- 
work, first class, S & S machine operators, top- 
piece machine operators, covering machine 
operators, staying machine operators, tiers, 
stitchers, four-corner machine feeders 32 cents; 
hand-fed table gummers 28 cents; non-classified 
help 25 cents; apprentices 20 and 10 per cent 
less than minimum rate. The average minimum 
wage for females, including apprentices, shall 
not be less ‘than 32 cents per hour. Males— 
foremen 68 cents; scorers, machinists 60 cents; 
cutters on knife 53 cents; end-piece operators, 
truck drivers 48 cents; Brightwood machine 
operators, four-corner stayer operators, auto- 
matic glueing machine operators 54 cents; 
Brightwood machine feeders 35 cents; slitter 
operators, circular saw operators 43 cents; bale 
press operators, ma‘ntenance and repairmen, 
assistant die makers 45 cents; punch operators 
40 cents; shippers, colt press operators 52 cents; 
die makers 68 cents; cylinder box press oper- 
ators 55 cents; cylinder box press feeders, colt 
press feeders 41 cents; strippers 30 cents; 
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stationary enginemen: chief enginemen $36.95 
and $42.95 per week; other enginemen from 52 
to 68 cents per hour; boiler firemen 42 cents; 
non-classified help 30 cents; apprentices 20 and 
10 per cent Jess than minimum rate. Average 
minimum rate for male employees shall not be 
less than 50 cents per hour. 

Work performed on any of the specified holi- 
days is now payable at double time. 

Apprentices: apprentices not to exceed 20 
per cent of the total number of employees 
engaged in the classified operations, apprentices 
to serve one year. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated July 17, and gaz- 
etted July 27, extends the term of the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Feb., 
1946, p. 187, April, p. 499, July, p. 930, and 
previous issues) to October 1, 1946. 

An Order in Council, dated August 7, and gaz- 
etted August 10, makes obligatory the terms of 
an agreement between “L’Association des 
Maitres Imprimeurs de Montreal, Inc.”, Em- 
loying Printers Association of Montreal, Inc. 
and “La Fédération des Métiers de l’Impri- 
merie du Canada Enrg.”, “Le Conseil Syndical 
des Métiers de ]’Imprimerie, Inec.,” “Le Syndi- 
cat National des Typographes, Inc.”, “Le 


Syndicat National des Pressiers No. 1 de Mont- ° 


real, Inc.,” “Le Syndicat National des Relieurs, 
Inc.,” “Le Syndicat, de Industrie de |’Impri- 
merie de Hull,” “Le Syndicat des Imprimeurs 
de St-Jean, Que.”. “Le Syndicat National des 
Imprimeurs de la Prairie, Inc.”, “Le Syndicat 
National des Employés en Imprimerie de Joli- 
ette, Inc.” The International Typographical 
Union, Local 176, The International Typogra- 
phical Union, Local 145”, The International 
Printing Pressmen & Assistants’ Union, Local 
52, The International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, Local 91. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 10, 
1946, to August 9, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The agreement 
does not apply to the publication of daily news- 
papers and certain other exceptions. 

Territorial jurisdiction includes the Island of 
Montreal and within 100 miles from its limits, in 
the Province of Quebec and is divided as fol- 
lows: Zone I, the Island of Montreal and 
within 10 miles from its limits; Zone II, East 
Templeton, Granby, Hull, Joliette, St. Hya- 
cinthe, St. Jean d’Iberville, St. Jerome, Sher- 
brooke, Sorel, Three Rivers and Valleyfield and 
within 2 miles from their limits, with the excep- 
tion of establishments in Zone II which as at 
June 15, 1946, were publishing and printing one 
or more weekly newspapers; Zone III the 
remainder of the territorial jurisdiction and 
all those establishments which were excepted 
from Zone II. 

Hours: until January 1, 1947, a 43-hour 
week in zone I, 47 in zones II and III; on or 
after January 1, 1947, and until January 1, 
1949, the weekly hours of work are decreased 
annually by one hour in all zones, making the 
hours from January 1, 1949, 40 hours in zone I, 
44 hours in zones II and IIT. 

Overtime ‘shall consist of all time worked by 
any employee before or after the regular hours 
of his shift and shall be paid at time and one 
half for the first 3 hours and double time there- 
after. Double time for work between noon 
Saturday and 7 am. Monday; double time for 
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work on 8 holidays in French shops and 7 holi- 
days in English shops. Holidays with pay: on 
the same 7 holidays in English shops, and on 7 
of the holidays in French shops, regular rates 
to be paid although no work is done. 

Minimum wage rates for day work are shown 
in the accompanying table. All employees on 
night shifts to be paid 15 per cent over the 
hourly rate for day workers. Piece work is 
prohibited. 

Vacation: After one year’s services employees 


entitled to vacation with pay or pay in lieu 


of vacation on the basis of one-half day for 
every 25 days of actual work computed from the 
date of termination of the preceding year’s 
vacation. 

Apprentices: The maximum number of ap- 
prentices in each department on each shift is 
limited to one to each three journeymen or 
fraction thereof. Until August 1, 1948, the 
parity committee may permit an establishment 
to hire one apprentice in excess of the ratio 
to allow a veteran to resume or commence 
his apprenticeship. Apprentices to serve 6 
years. The number of female apprentices shall 
not exceed one third of the total number of 
female employees; female apprentices to serve 
two years, 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated August 7, and 
gazetted August 10, makes obligatory on this 
industry the terms of a new agreement between 
certain garages and service stations in the 
Sherbrooke district and “L’Association des 
Employés de |’Auto-Voiture des Cantons de 
VEst, Inc.”. Agreement to be in effect from 
August 10, 1946, to August 9, 1947, and there- 
after from year to year until notice. ‘Ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction comprises the city of Sher- 
brooke and all municipalties within a radius 
of 10 miles from its limits. The agreement 
governs professional employers, artisans and 
employees in garages, gasoline stations, service 
stations, parking grounds, scrapping yards and 
machine shops. 

Hours: in garages, a 9-hour day, 5 on Satur- 
day; in gas stations, an ll-hour day from May 
1, to October 1, 9 hours during the rest of the 
year. Overtime to be paid at time and one- 
half, double time on Sundays and 12 specified 
holidays. 

Minimum wage rates: journeymen wheel- 
wrights, machinists, electricians, mechanics, 
glaziers, painters, upholstery cleaners, dyers, 
vulcanizers, bodymen, blacksmiths, upholsterers 
and testers from 52 to 67 cents per hour; 
journeymen radiator repairers and welders 67 
cents, apprentices 35 first year and 45 cents 
second year; greasers 45 and 50 cents; journey- 
men vulcanizers 67 cents, apprentices 35 first 
year and 45 cents second year; stock room clerks 
in garages $27 and $35 per week, apprentice 
stock room clerks $12 to $20 per week after 
4 years; apprentices in all other categories from 
20 in first year to 40 cents per hour in fourth 
year; night service men 38 cents per hour; day 
service men 45 cents; gas station—head clerk 
$35 per week; clerks from $16 to $22 during 
third year. Vacation: one week with pay after 
one year’s service. 

Provisions are made for apprenticeship regu- 
lations, uniforms and tools. No home work may 
be performed. 
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CLOCKMAKERS, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 17, and 
gazetted July 27, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G. Nov. 1943, 
p. 1530; Aug., 1944, p. 1007, Dec., p. 1515; May, 
1946, p. 628). This amendment does not affect 
the summary already given. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, JOLIETTE. 

An Order in Council, dated July 17, and 
gazetted July 27, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 1940, 
p. 498; Mar., 1941, p. 334; June, 1942, p. 738; 
Sept., p. 1097; Feb., 1943, p. 220; July, 1944, 
p. 867; June, 1945, p. 873). Present agreement 
to remain in effect to February 28, 1947, and 
thereafter from year to year until notice. 


BUILDING TRADES, SAINT JOHN AND IBERVILLE. 
An Order in Council, dated July 17, and 
gazetted July 27, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Feb., 1943, 
p. 220;. July, 1944, p. 867; Mar., 1945, p. 349; 
May, p. 721, and previous issues). This amend- 
ment does not affect the summary already given. 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 

An Order in Council, dated July 31, and 
gazetted August 3, with correction in the issue 
of August 10, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between The Builders’ Exchange, 
Inc., of Montreal, the Insulation Contractors 
Association; and “Le Conseil des Syndicats des 
Métiers de la Construction de Montreal”, The 
Building and Construction Trades Council of 
Montreal and Vicinity. Agreement to be in 
effect from August 3, 1946, to September 1, 1947, 
and for 30 days more if necessary, pending the 
adoption of a new agreement. It applies to all 
engineering construction and building opera- 
tions, landscape work (except maintenance land- 
scape work), road work and all erection, repair 
and demolishing undertakings. Territorial jur- 
isdiction comprises the Island of Montreal and 
within 15 miles of it and the City of Salaberry- 
de-Valleyfield; however, outside the Island of 
Montreal it does not apply to labourers nor to 
building operations costing less than $25,000. 
The agreement does not apply to municipal or 
railway employees. For the elevator trades the 
structural steel trade, the trade of steam 
generating mechanics, boiler-makers and _ re- 
inforecing steel. erectors, the entire province of 
Quebec is included except in such places where 
a ratified collective labour agreement is in effect 
for these trades. 


Hours: for qualified tradesmen, 8 per day, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week; for landscape 
workmen, shovel operators and pile driver men, 
team drivers, general trucking, cartage and 
hauling 55 per week; for common labourers and 
for mastic floor workmen, cement finishers and 
roofers other than sheet metal roofers, when 
necessary, 9 per day, 50 per week; for linoleum 
and tile layers, etc., 48 per week; for road 
construction 60 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Sundays and 
ll specified holidays double time. 


Minimum Hourly Wage Rates for the Building Trades, 


Montreal 
Wage Rates 
Trades Per Hour 
$ 
Asbestos insulation mechanic ..............+. 1.03 
Asbestos insulation foreman ................. 1.08-1.23 
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Trades Wage Rates 
Per Hour 
Boiler maker, erector and including steam 
generating mechanic and welder............ see Bi 
Helper-boiler maker, erector and including 

steam generating mechanic and welder...... 84 
Bricklayer and cement block layers. J. Sn 2.n co, ‘Nest 6 
Caulker) (construction) ) Wer sie as a eee 18) d3 
Carpenter, joiner and millwright on construc- 

tion and including the following operations: 

concrete forms (yard or job) the erection 

of screens (wood or metal), sashes, windows, 

weather-strips and shingles, siding, wood 

or composition steel partitions and equip- 

ment such as counters and shelving, movable 

or immovable and including hardwood floor 

laying, corrugated asbestos and prefab- 

rivahedts hotmer ty brome naeerrtnicaitey paneares sie 1.06 
Wemient, finisher, ck} «cds sk ae Wee Bol Re ea .89 
Concrete re-inforcing steel erector............. 84 
Mork insulatiom) setter vs. 4s ss as boobies ck Seles .89 
Blectrician-journeyman  «,. sss. cbuekesieuw dibyor dieu 
Plectrician-COMLACEOT  . sk araecdcbaecak «a¥stb ous 1.28 
(a) Elevator construction mechanic .......... iteate/ 
Elevator construction, helper !f)...ds.0.0.eck oe. 84 
Pneineman—Choisting). oc somecacstececeu tence, 1.00 
Engineman—(steam mixers) .........eeceeee5- .89 
Engineman—(gas mixers)  ....ecececsecceceic.. .84 
Engineman—(compressor) ....e.ececceccececcee 84 
Fireman) (construction), 202. 0ak ae ase eee 78 
TOR VCATTION» 'ssig:duvle seins laa eate deer a a Ee ati 
Labourer. (eommon)-54 eres sik eer ty coas ocho ck 67 
Peandecape foreman ss. oo ccc tee 13 
Landscape workman (common) eee eee .62 
eather metal cass chs cea tak bac s ieee cae 1.06 
Lather (wood and all other material) %....: .95 
Linoleum and muroleum, tile and sheet rubber, 

tile and sheet, waxer and polisher and 

BG), LAV Or hd Olea loki ae tks Meek ee .78 
Helper) and ‘apprentice nwcck', doses oh cs, tet .62 
Ketileman, | (flooring. only )uiccs 2h. we, | Aiet 84 
ARTO ROLLEE: |. ins), Ry » Mbaon ais Ceane na ec eae ee Te 7 
Mason (stone) including cutter on the JODe seme ALT 
Diastic Moor Tlayers . s,iccisics te helen eee oe alk 
Diestie- Moor minaher + Gays sccaataue lo. ee aed 78 
Peintet=-Cecoratoty do. «iaewmenaitews»s aatukens 95 
Pain bere POn van An e.dsion coder utee sth beadee. 1.00 
CATA eae pte vin MM . a Oberst Ma, ice Wee ee Ve ea he 95 
Structural steel and steeplejack painter...... 1.00 
(d) Plumber 
Plasterer (plain or ornamental)............... 1517 
Roofer—built-up-membrane and _ roll roofings 

SS DN Eb Ge ASTEVOL wv cccs ag wal Cite ceo contac .88 
PR OPULOINAN 1 Mayors tc peleas oon tl We eee ee 67 
(b) Rigger (including installation of portable 

tanks and boilers under 2 tons in weight) 78 
Sheet metal worker-roofer—slate, tile, asphalt 

shingle, (excepting wood shingle) and cor- 

rugated asbestos roofing and siding and 
including steel toilet partitions and shelv- 

Bee Mae a ah, ee Se ae Ra he, Ceeely ele ed tie 1.06 
pheet™ metal” welder "5.1.65 coast saeco cat 1.06 
(c) Shovel operator (steam, gas, electricity) 

DEP ANVCCK Me eatadnics Wes cect i en ee 58.00 

When employed less than 44 hours during 
ENE WEEK as eRe ee eG cee ee 1.28 
Structural steel erectors & welders (all 

CAtTEBONIES key sue. eee ee, Tae mee ae ihe a 
Tithe MSEUter (it cen ae Ais swe cle re en ete 1.06 
PU OITAZZO MAYOR oe thet ie chet ccc meee ae eee 1.06 
Terrazzo polishing machine operator (water 

MOlIiShiNG) 7 Power Mest. oe een ee een eee 76 
Terrazzo polishing machine operator (dry).... .95 
General trucking, cartage and hauling...... .62 
Glart eri eiLealMmcriviermpncecscus tins eeee eee Nod oa Bate .62 

Per Week 
Material checker and time-keeper (without 
daily limitation as to hours of work) ..... 30.50 


—— 
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Wage Rates 
Per Week 


limitation as to 


Trades 
Watchman (without daily 


BOUTS OL OW OPK yee, otc Oat tees tee ea 25.00 
Watchman employed also as fireman requiring 

4th class certificate (without daily limitation 

as itowhoursion “work ) We). tes es Fe) 36.00 
Yardman (without daily limitation as to hours 

OLB Work) Mais: . See ORR CEE | LOR STIRS 30.50 


(a) See next page for rest of province and for con- 
tract service work. 

(6) Workers installing stokers in furnaces with a 
horizontal heating surface of 20 feet or less are 
to work a 55-hour week and to receive 89 cents 
per hour; their helpers shall be paid 67 cents 
per hour and the ratio of helpers to qualified 
workers shall be one to one, 

(c) Where the maximum weekly hours are restricted 
by law or agreement to 44, minimum rate for 
shovel operators is $55. 

(d) Plumbers are covered by an additional section 
which will be summarized in the next issue. 


Apprentices’ wages for trades requiring 4 
years of apprenticeship: from 50 per cent of 
journeymen’s wages during first year to 85 per 
cent during fourth year; for trades requiring 
3 years of apprenticeship: from 50 per cent dur- 
ing first year to 85 per cent during third year; 
for structural steel industry 50 per cent during 
first year and 85 per cent during second year. 
Apprentice-landscape workmen from 45 cents 
per hour during first year to 50 cents per hour 
during third and fourth years. Apprentices in 
the trades of marble and tile setter and terrazo 
layer 67 cents per hour during first year to 96 
cents per hour in the fourth year. Apprentice 
terrazo polishing machine operator (dry) 80 
cents per hour during first 3 months to 95 cents 
(operator’s rate) after 6 months; (water polish- 
ing) 67 cents for first 3 months and 76 cents 
after 8 months. In electrical trade, 40 per 
cent of journeymen’s rate during first year to 
75 per cent during fourth year. In asbestos 
insulation mechanic trade 53 cents per hour dur- 
ing first year to 83 cents per, hour during third 
year. Overtime for apprentices is payable at 
time and one-half their regular wages. 


Elevator Construction 


Territorial jurisdiction for the elevator con- 
struction, maintenance and repair industry 
covers the province and is divided into 3 zones: 
the Montreal region, the Hull region and the 
Quebec region. 

Hours: 8-hour day, 4 on Saturdays. Over- 
time and work on Sundays and 8 holidays is 
payable at double time. For contract service 
requiring continuous service for 16 hours, men 
to work shifts of 8 hours, 48 hour week with 
pay for 52 hours. 


Hourly Wage Rates for Elevator Construction 
in Province of Quebec 


Montreal Hull Quebec 
Trades Region Region Region 


On construction, repair 
and modernization 


work: 
Mechanic ........ +A iy oak eee Ge i A 
bE Ar 3 0} Gama ar ane . 84 .84 .76 
On contract service 
and contract inspec- 
tions: 
Meehanie:, “27°54. $1.06 $1.06 .96 
Helper’ ?7 9, oo) .24 .76 .76 .69 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (OCEAN NAVIGATION), MonTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated July 17, and 
gazetted July 27, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between certain shipping 
and stevedoring companies and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 375. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from July 27, to December 
31, 1946, and thereafter from year to year, sub- 
ject to notice. Territorial jurisdiction com- 
prises the Harbour of Montreal. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
October, 1940, page 1075, and December, 1938, 
page 1423, with the principal changes as 
follows: 

Hours: the starting time for day work shall 
be between 8.00 a.m. and 8.30 a.m. and between 
1.00 p.m. and 1.30 p.m. 

Wages: basic hourly wage rates are $1 per 
hour for day work, $1.20 per hour for evening 
work, and $1.50 per hour for night work. Rates 
for special cargoes, specified in agreement, are 
$1.15 per hour for day work, $1.35 per hour 
for evening work and $1.723 per hour for night 
work. Double time shall be paid for work on 
ships in port with cargoes on fire. When men 
are ordered out to work at night, a minimum 
of 2 hours shall be paid whether men are put 
to work or not. Orders for men required at 
7.00 p.m., who have not been working during 
the afternoon, shall be given on or before 
3,80. pm 


SHIPLINERS (OCEAN NAVIGATION), MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated July 17, and 
gazetted July 27, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between certain shipping 
and stevedoring companies and the Internationa} 
Longshoremen’s Association, Local 1552. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from July 27, to December 
dl, 1946, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. Agreement covers all fitting 
of ocean vessels lying in the Harbour of 
Montreal for grain and cattle and all woodwork 
in connection with the stevedoring gear, except 
where permanent gear men are employed. 

This agreement is similar to the one prev- 
iously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, November, 1940, page 1203 and Decem- 


ber, 1938, page 1424, with the following 
exceptions: 
Hours: starting time for day work shall be 


between 8.00 a.m. and 8.30 am. and between 
1.00 p.m. and 1.30 p.m. 

Wages: basic hourly wage rates are $1 per 
hour for day work, $1.20 per hour for evening 
work and $1.50 per hour for night work. Work 
in holds of steamers, in which bulk sulphur or 
bulk fertilizer has been stowed and where old 
wood is being used, is payable at $1.10 per hour 
for day work, $1.30 per hour for evening work 
and $1.65 per hour for night work. Employees 
cleaning holds in which special cargoes, specified 
in agreement, have been stowed shall be paid 
at $1.15 per hour for day work, $1.35 per hour 
for evening work and $1.72% per hour for night 
work. Employees called to work during the 
night and whose services are not required shall 
receive a minimum of 2 hours’ pay. 

CHECKERS AND COOPERS (OCEAN NAVIGATION), 
MONTREAL. 
An Order in Council, dated July 17, and 


gazetted July 27, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between certain steamship 
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companies and Local 1657, International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. Agreement to be in 
effect to December 31, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Agreement 
governs all checkers and coopers working on 
ocean-going vessels in the Harbour of Montreal. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the Lagsour 
GAZETTE, July, 1948, page 989, except for the 
following changes: 

Hours: day work is to start at 8.00 am. 
instead of the previous 7.00 a.m. 

Hourly wage rates: 85 cents per hour for 
checkers and 84 cents per hour for coopers for 
day work; $1.05 per hour for checkers and $1.04 
per hour for coopers for evening work; $1.273 
per hour for checkers and $1.26 per hour for 
coopers for night work. 

Employees shall be informed before the expiry 
of any working period if they will be required 
for the following period. 


Trade 


RETA STORES, CHICOUTIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated July 17, and 
gazetted July 27, makes obligatory the terms of 
a new agreement between “L’Association pro- 
fessionnelle des “Marchands détaillants de Chi- 
coutimi” and “Le Syndicat national des Em- 
Employés de Magasin de Détail de Chicoutimi, 
section féminine”’, “Le Syndicat national des 
Employés de Magasin de Detail de Chicoutimi, 
section masculine”. Agreement to be in effect 
from July 27, 1946, to July 1, 1947, and 
thereafter from year to year until notice. 
Territorial jurisdiction comprises the city of 
Chicoutimi and within 5 miles from its limits, 
with the exception of Arvida. 

Hours: 5l-hour week for female employees, 
54 for male employees. No work to be per- 
formed on Sundays and specified holidays. Over- 
time is payable at time and one-half. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: for men and 
women from $8.50 during first 6 months to 
$15.75 during fourth year; from fifth to eighth 
year for men $21, for women $19; eighth year 
and after $26 for men, $21 for women; depart- 
mental managers, assistant-managers, chief 
clerks—male $36, female $23; managers $45; 
superintendents $50; delivery men (truck or 
horse-drawn vehicle) $30, helpers $20; delivery 
boys with bicycle (furnished by employer) 
$7.50; part time workers—men less than 40 
hours per week 35 cents per hour, women less 
than 30 hours 25 cents. Men working more 
than 40 hours and women more than 30 hours 
but less than maximum weekly hours to receive 
full weekly wage. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one year’s 
service; after 2 years’ service, one week with 
pay annually and an additional day for each 
year of service up to a 15-day vacation with 
pay. Double time shall be paid to an employee 
whose services cannot be dispensed with to 
permit a vacation period. There shall be no 
deduction on the commission of an employee 
paid on a salary and commission basis because 
of the vacation. 

RETAIL STORES, RICHMOND AND MELBOURNE. 

An Order in Council, dated July 17, and 
gazetted July 27, makes obligatory the terms of 
a new agreement between “Richmond and Mel- 
bourne Merchants’ Association, Inc.” and “Rich- 
mond and Melbourne Clerks’ Union”. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from July 27, 1946, to 
July 26, 1947, and thereafter from year to year 
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until notice. Territorial jurisdiction comprises 
the town of Richmond and the village muni- 
cipality of Melbourne and within 3 miles from 
their limits. 

Hours: 54-hour week. No work to be per- 
formed on Sundays and 18 specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rates: males, from $10 per 
week during first year to $20 during fourth 
year; females, from $8 during first year to $15 
during fourth year; part time employees 25 
cents per hour. Vacation: one week with pay 
after one year’s service. If room and board 
are provided, not more than $7 per week for 
room and board or $2 per week for room only 
may be charged. 


RETAIL STORES, QUEBEC 


In the June issue of the Labour Gazette, p. 
783, the following employers’ association was 
inadvertently omitted from the names of the 
contracting parties: L’ Association Patronale du 
Cmmerce de Québec, ine. 


Service: Public Administration 


MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES (GAS AND ELECTRICAL 
DEPARTMENTS), SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated July 17, and 
gazetted July 27, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between the City of Sher- 
brooke and “Les Employés des Services du 
Gaz et de l’Electricité de Sherbrooke Inc.”. 
Agreement to be in effect from July 27, 1946, to 
January 1, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. Agreement applies to the 
Corporation of the city of Sherbrooke and to 
its employees of the Gas and Electric Services. 

Hours of work: 8-hour day 6 days a week 
for day workers, 8-hour shift 6 days a week 
for shift workers. Overtime is payable at 
time and one-quarter after 8 hours’ work, time 
and one-half on Sundays and /11 observed holi- 
days. Employees who must answer emergency 
calls on holidays are permitted to take a day 
off with pay as compensation for work done on 
the holiday. 

Minimum weekly wages: network dispatchers, 
first class electricians, meter testers $38; chief 
operators $35 and $36; operators $27 to $33; 
trouble men $27; linemen $31 to $36; foremen 
(linemen) $38 and $40; specialized labourers 
$25 to $29; maintenance men $26 and $38; 
machinists $36; mechanics $39, helpers $26 and 
$28; joiners $28; drivers (linemen) $32; men 
committed to meter installation and replace- 
ment $35; meter repairers $25 to $29; office 
clerks $28 and $34; draughtsmen, firemen $33; 
meter readers $20 to $26; electric welders 
$26.40 and $32; common labourers $26; ap- 
prentice operators 45 cents, apprentice linemen 
50 cents per hour. Vacation: one week with 
pay annually after one year’s service. Sick 
leave: 6 days per year with pay, which, if not 
taken may accumulate from year to year. 

Provisions are made for seniority rights and 
for uniforms and equipment. The administra- 
tion of present agreement to be ensured and 
supervised by the Municipal Services Joint 
Committee of Sherbrooke. 


Service: Professional Establishments 


HosPITAL AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTION Em- 
PLOYEES, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 
An Order in Council, dated July 31, and 


gazetted August 10, amends the previous Order 
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in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 1944, 
p. 1369). “Le Syndicat des Employés des In- 
stitutions religieuses de Chicoutimi” and “Le 
Syndicat national catholique des Services hos- 
pitaliers des Trois-Riviéres et district” are 
added as contracting parties. Territorial juris- 
diction now includes the judicial districts of 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Abitibi, Chicoutimi, 
Roberval, Saguenay with the exception of the 
municipalities extending from Tadoussac to 
Havre St. Pierre inclusively, Nicolet, Artha- 
baska, Beauce, Montmagny, Kamouraska, Rim- 
ouski, Gaspé with the exception of Madeleine 
Islands, and Bonaventure. The village muni- 
cipality of Thetford-South is added to Zone II. 
Hours: no limitation of hours for female 
teachers. 
_ Minimum wage rates: firemen 42 cents in 
zones I and II, 40 cents in zone III; chief 
baker $30 per week in zone I, $26.50 in zone II 
and $25 in zone III; bakers $27 per week in 
zone I, $23.50 in zone II and $22 in zone III. 
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Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, SAINT JOHN AND 
IBERVILLE. 

An Order in Council, dated July 17, and 
gazetted July 27, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G. May, 1948, 
p. 639; Jan. 1944, p. 71; Oct., 1945, p. 1521, 
and previous issues). This amendment does 
not affect the summary already given. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, HULL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 17, and 
gazetter July 27, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 1941, 
p. 1316, Dec., p. 1573; Sept., 1942, p. 1098; 
March, (1948, p. 341; Oct., p. 1382; Novy., p. 
1530). In zone I, the working hours for barbers 
and hairdressers are reduced to 474 hours per 
week. In zone I, regular employees not working 
the entire week, as well as supernumerary em- 
ployees, shall be paid 65 per cent of the receipts 
of their work. Vacation: in zone I, one week 
with pay at $16 after one year’s service. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Ete. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Ontario and Alberta 


[i six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers or 
employees in any (or specified) industries, the 
provincial Minister charged with the admin- 
istration of the Act may himself, or through a 
government official delegated by him, call a 
conference of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the purpose 
of investigating and considering the conditions 
of labour in the industry and of negotiating 
minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
of work. A schedule of wages and hours of 
labour drawn up at such a conference, if the 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, SARNIA 

An Order in Council, dated June 25, and 
gazetted July 13, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for the carpentry industry in 
Sarnia, to be in effect from July 23, 1946, 
“during pleasure.” 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. Ordinary overtime performed on Satur- 
day before 4 p.m. or during a three-hour period 
immediately following a regular working day is 
payable at $1.524 per hour; work performed at 
night, when it cannot be performed during 

- regular working periods, is payable at $1.05 per 
hour; all other overtime work $2.10 per hour, 
unless advisory committee issues a special per- 
mit authorizing performance of the work at a 
lower rate. Work on Sundays and specified 
holidays is payable at $2.10 per hour. 


Minister considers that it has been agreed to 
by a proper and sufficient representation of 
employers and employees, may on his recom- 
mendation be made binding by Order in 
Council in all the zones designated by the 
Minister. The Minister may also establish an 
advisory committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out the 
provisions of the Act and the regulations. 
References to the summaries of these Acts and 
to amendments to them are given in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1940, page 1077. 
Schedules of wages and hours recently made 
binding by Orders in Council under these Acts 
are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Minimum wage rate: $1.05 per hour. The 
advisory committee may fix a lower rate for 
handicapped workers. 

This schedule is subject to The Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


CARPENTERS, GUELPH 

An Order in Council, dated June 25, and gaz- 
etted July 13, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for the carpentry trade in Guelph, 
to be in effect from July 23, 1946, “during 
pleasure.” 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. Ordinary overtime work performed 
during a three-hour period immediately follow- 
ing a regular working day is payable at $1.423 
per hour; work performed at night, which can- 
not be performed during regular working 
periods, is payable at the regular rate for the 
first 8 hours only; all other overtime and work 
on Sundays and seven specified holidays, $1.90 
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per hour. unless advisory committee issues a 
special permit authorizing performance of the 
work at a lower rate. 

Minimum wage rate: 95 cents per hour. The 
advisory committee may fix a special lower rate 
for handicapped employees, 

This schedule is subject to The Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS, KITCHENER 
An Order in Council, dated May 28, and 


gazetted June 8, makes binding the terms of ja. 
new schedule for the barbering industry in, 


Kitchener and Waterloo, effective June 18, 
“during pleasure.” 

Hours: Monday, Tuesday, (Wednesday of 
week in which a holiday occurs), Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday and on day preceding a holi- 
day 8 am. to 6 p.m.; Wednesday 8 a.m. ‘to, 
12.30 p.m. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$28 per week; full time employment on a com- 
mission basis $18 per week plus 60 per cent of 
employee’s proceeds in excess of $25; a person 
who works 4 hours per day or less Monday to 
Friday, inclusive, and all day or less on Satur- 
day $12 per week plus 60 per cent of his proceeds 
in excess of $17; a person working Saturday or 
the day before a holiday and on the previous 
evening only $8 plus €0 per cent of his proceeds 
in excess of $11; a person working Saturday 
only or the day before a holiday $6 per day or 
part thereof plus 60 per cent of his proceeds in 
excess of $8; a person working on days other 
than Saturday or the day before a holiday 
$3.50 per day or part thereof plus 60 per cent 
of his proceeds in excess of $5, 

A minimum charge scale iis included. The 
schedule is subject to The Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944, 


BARBERS, Paris 


An Order in Council, dated June 12, ‘and 
gazetted June 29, makes binding the terms of 
a new schedule for the barbering industry at 
Paris, effective July 9, 1946, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: Monday, Tuesday, (Wednesday of 
week in which a holiday oceurs on Thursday), 
Thursday and Friday 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., Saturday 
9 am. to 9 p.m. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$22 per week; full time employment on a com- 
mission basis $17 plus 50 per cent of employee’s 
proceeds in excess of $22: a person working 4 
hours or less per day from Monday to Friday, 
inclusive, and all day or less on Saturday $10 
plus 50 per cent of his proceeds in excess of 
$15; a person working on Saturday or the day 
before ia holiday and on the previous evening 
only $7 plus 50 per cent of his proceeds in excess 
of $10; a person working on Saturday only or 
the day before a holiday $5 per day or part 
thereof plus 50 per cent of his proceeds in 
excess of $7; a person working on days other 
than Saturday or the day before a holiday $3 
per day or part thereof plus 50 per cent of his 
proceeds in excess of $4.50. 

A minimum charge scale is included. The 
schedule is subject to The Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944, 


BARBERS, BRANTFORD 


An Order in Council, dated June 18, and 
gazetted June 29, makes binding the terms of 
a new schedule for the barbering industry at 
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Brantford, effective July 9, 1946, “during 
pleasure.” 

Hours: Monday, Tuesday, (Wednesday of a 
week in which a holiday occurs on Tuesday or 
Thursday), Thursday and Friday 8.30 a.m. to 
6.30 p.m., Saturday 8 am. to 7 p.m. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$22 per week; full time employment on com- 
mission basis $18 per week plus 50 per cent of 
employee’s proceeds in excess of $23; a person 
working 4 hours or less per day from Monday 
to Friday, inclusive, and all day or less on 
Saturday $12 plus 50 per cent of his proceeds in 
excess of $17; a person working on Saturday 
or the day before a holiday and on the previous 
evening only $6 plus 50 per cent of his proceeds 
in excess of $9; a person working on Saturday 
only or the day before a holiday $5 per day or 
part thereof plus 50 per cent of his proceeds in 
excess of $7.50; a person working on days other 
than Saturday or the day before a holiday $3 
per day or part thereof plus 50 per cent of his 
proceeds in excess of $5, 

A minimum charge scale is included. The 
schedule is subject to The Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


BARBERS, STRATFORD 


An Order in Council, dated June 12; and 
gazetted June 29, makes binding the terms of 
a new schedule for the barbering industry vat 
Stratford, effective July 9, 1946 “during 
pleasure.” 

Hours: Monday, Tuesday, (Wednesday of 
week in which a holiday occurs on Thursday), 
Thursday and Friday 8.30 a.m. to 7 p.m., Satur- 
day 8.30 a.m. to 9 p.m., Wednesday 8.30 a.m. to 
12 noon 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$21 per week; full time employment on commis- 
sion basis $15 per week plus 50 per cent of 
employee’s proceeds in excess of $21 and an 
additional 10 per cent of proceeds in excess of 
$32; a person working 4 hours or less per day 
from Monday to Friday, inclusive, and all day 
or less on Saturday $9 plus 50 per cent of his 
proceeds in excess of $14; a person working on 
Saturday or the day before a holiday and on 
the previous evening only $6 per week plus 50 
per cent of his proceeds tin excess of $8.50; a per- 
son working on Saturday only or the day before 
a holiday $5 per day or part thereof plus 50 
per cent of his proceeds in excess of $7; 1a person 
working on days other than Saturday or the 
diay before a holiday $3.50 per day or part 
thereof plus 50 per cent of his proceeds in 
excess of $5, 

A seale of minimum charges is included in the 
schedule. The schedule is subject to The Hours 
of Work and Vacations With Pay Act, 1944. 


BARBERS, GANANOQUE 


An Order in Council, dated July 4, and gaz- 
etted July 20, makes binding the terms of 1a 
new schedule for the barbering industry at 
Gananoque, effective July 30, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: Monday 9 a.m. to 12 noon, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Monday of week in which a holi- 
diay occurs on Tuesday 9 a.m. to 8 p.m., Wednes- 
day and Friday 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturday 9 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$20 per week; full time employment on commis- 
sion basis $13.50 plus 60 per cent of employee’s 
proceeds in excess of $20; a person working 4 
hours or less from Monday to Friday inclusive, 
and all day or less on Saturday $8.50 per week 
plus 60 per cent of his proceeds in excess of 
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$13.50; a person working on Saturday or the 
day before a holiday and on the previous eve- 
ning only $6 plus 60 per cent of his proceeds 
in excess of $8.50; a person working on Satur- 
day only or tthe day before a holiday $4.50 per 
day or part thereof plus 60 per cent of his pro- 
ceeds in excess of $6.50; a person working on 
days other than Saturday or the day before a 
holiday $3 per day or part thereof plus 60 per 
cent of his proceeds in excess of $4.50. 

A minimum charge scale is included. The 
schedule is subject to The Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


BARBERS, ORILLIA 


An Order in Council, dated July 16, and 
gazetted August 3, makes binding the terms of 
a mew schedule for the barbering industry in 
Orillia, effective August 13, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: Monday, Friday, (the Wednesday of 
week in which a holiday occurs on Thursday), 
8 am. to 6 p.m., Tuesday and Thursday 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m., Saturday 8 am. to 9 p.m. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$20 per week; full time employment on com- 
mission basis $15 per week plus 50 per cent of 
employee’s proceeds in excess of $21 and_ plus 
an additional 10 per cent of his proceeds in 
excess of $30; an employee working 4 hours or 
less per day from Monday to Friday inclusive, 
and all day or less on Saturday $8.50 plus 50 
per cent of his proceeds in excess of $13.50; a 
person working on Saturday or the day before 
a holiday and on the previous evening only $6 
plus 50 per cent of proceeds in excess of $8.50; 
a person working on Saturday only or the day 
before a holiday $4.50 per day or part thereof 
plus 50 per cent of his proceeds in excess of 
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$6.50; a person working on days other than 
Saturday or the day before a holiday $3 per 
day or part thereof plus 50 per cent of his pro- 
ceeds in excess of $4.50. 

minimum charge scale is included. The 
schedule is subject to The Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


BARBERS, ST. THOMAS 

An Order in Council, dated June 25, and 
gazetted July 31, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for the barbering industry in St. 


Thomas, effective July 23, 1946, “during 
pleasure.” 
Hours: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday 


(and the Wednesday of week in which a holiday 
occurs on Thursday) 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturday 
8 am. to 8 p.m., Wednesday 8a.m. to 12 noon. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$25 per week; full time employment on a com- 
mission ‘basis $16 plus 65 per cent of employee’s 
proceeds in excess ot $22; a person working 4 
hours or less per day from Monday to Friday 
inclusive, and all day or less on Saturday $12 
plus 65 per cent of his proceeds in excess of $17; 
a person working on Saturday or the day before 
a holiday and on the previous evening only $6 
plus 65 per cent ot his proceeds in excess of 
$8.50; a person working on Saturday only or 
the day before a holiday $4.75 per day or part 
thereof plus 65 per cent of his proceeds in excess 
of $6.75; ia person working on days other than 
Saturday or the day before a holiday $3 per 
diay or part thereof plus 65 per cent of his pro- 
ceeds in excess of $4.50. 

A minimum charge scale is included in the 
schedule. The schedule is subject to The Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


Alberta 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MEDICINE Hat 

An Order in Council, dated June 25, and 
gazetted July 15, makes binding the terms of a 
schedule for the automotive repair and gasoline 
service station industry in Medicine Hat, 
effective July 25, 1946, to July 24, 1947, or 
thereafter “during pleasure.” 

Hours: 48-hour week of 53 days. Overtime 
is payable iat time and one-half. Time and one- 
half for work on Sundays and statutory holi- 
days, except Christmas and New Year’s Day, 
which are at double time. This does not apply 
to frontend men, floor service men, night watch- 
men, storage attendants and/or gas servicemen 
working on their regular shifts, who will be 
granted ia day in lieu thereof within the ensuing 
7 days, or be paid at time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rates: mechanics from 70 
to 80 cents per hour, washmen and greasemen 
50 cents, non-mechanical service station em- 
ployees permitted to do washing and greasing 
provided such duties do not exceed 50 per cent 
of their total time to receive not less than the 
minimum wage established by ian Order pursuant 
to The Male Minimum Wage Act. 

Vacation: automotive mechanics to receive 
2 weeks with pay after one year’s service. 
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Seniority to determine time vacation may be 
taken. Apprentices are governed by the terms 
of The Appreticeship Act. 

GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, CALGARY 

An Order in Council, dated July 5, and gaz- 
etted July 15, makes binding the terms of a new 
schedule for the automotive repair and gasoline 
service station industry in Oalgary, to be in 
effect from July 25, 1946, to July 24, 1947, or 
thereafter “during pleasure.” 

Hours: 464-hour week of 54 days. Overtime 
is payable at time and one-half. Time and one- 
half for work on Sundays and statutory holli- 
days except Christmas and New Year’s Day, 
which are at double time. 

Minimum wage rates: mechanics from 85 
cents to $1 per hour, washmen and greasemen 
60 cents per hour, non-mechanical service em- 
ployees to be paid not less than the minimum 
wage established by an Order pursuant to The 
Male Minimum Wage Act. 

Vacation: automotive mechanic, helper, 
yardman, washman and greaseman one week 
wih pay after one year’s service, 2 weeks with 
pay jafter 2 year’s service; all other employees 
to receive 2 weeks with pay after one year’s 
service. Seniority to determine time vacation 
may be taken. Apprentices are governed by the 
terms of The Apprenticeship Act. 


Fair Wage Conditions in Dominion Government Contracts 


[se Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 

Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages gener- 
ally accepted as current in each trade for 
competent workmen in the district where the 
work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply to 
building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of government supplies and 
equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from the 
Department of Labour schedules setting forth 
the current wage rates for the different classes 


of workmen required in the execution of the 
work. These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in respect 
of contracts for supplies and equipment. Con- 
tracts in this group are covered by the general 
provision that rates must equal those current 
in the district, and in addition, by the require- 
ment that the rates must not be less than 35 
cents an hour for male workers 18 years of age 
and over, 25 cents for female workers 18 years 
of age and over, and 20 cents for beginners and 
for workers under 18. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 


_ the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During July 


During the month of July the Department 
of Labour prepared, on request, 53 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be undertaken 
by various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into during this period by the various 
Government departments appear hereunder :— 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 


Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: “where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any 
class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work 
except in cases of emergency as may be 
approved by the Minister of Labour and then 
only subject to the payment of overtime rates 
as specified by the Minister of Labour”. 

They also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are “minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation or by 
direction of a War Labour Board”. 


Department of Mines and Resources 


Construction of 80-9 miles of the Grimshaw- 
Great Slave Lake Highway in the Northwest 
Territories and located between Hay River 


Settlement and the northern boundary of 
Alberta. Name of contractor, The Bond Con- 
struction Company, Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date 
of contract, June 26, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$1,080,729. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Premnen his cis, Peuely Wa nena INN $ .65 
Bridgemen (steel workers)...............0005... 1.24 
Blacksmiths = us. tence es eek ee 90 
Blacksmiths’ “hadlpers 9A 02 tT SO ee 81 
Carperiters and / joiners. ! sc) 45. fd 1.10 
Cement | finishers... fats pat now Oh be 1.10 
Concrete mixer operators—steam ............. 1.00 
Concrete mixer operators—gas. or elec. ...... 85 
Compressor operators (gas or CLEC.) oes oe 85 
Dragline operators, steam or SAS ieee ee 1.25 
Dragline\ firemen e0 ees ot ea es te 70 
Drapline olers. (es porn oon. etek. ee 70 
Drivers; (Geatstens) ioc ois nckcick Cs olen les 65 
Dosilh urners ben Wo. ss vantihene ths eek, on 85 
Electricians (inside wiremen).................. 1.15 
Electricians, | Helpersce®, . iv wen wlchee Cae ae 81 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas or eleC)i' jaecee 1.25 
Hoist operators—tower—gas. or elec. 

Und era 1.22 bien aeyan as ees nhs Or ag eaten, 81 

12 Heb. pODd FOVET Acca cas ee Mee ee 1.12 
LSbOUEOTS 2 . ce cee aaeicae sol kG eae tee ee oe .65 
Motor truck driverse iss. stee tek cat ce -65 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work).............. 1.16 
Lipentters’) helpers.) seer ee a ae 81 
Esch in iets hs Roar ea ee cut GL, AMET ae nt OOD 1.00 
Machinists’ ielpers. 05, ar. Me ack ue eee 81 
Mechanics—gasoline equipment................ .92 
Mechanics—diesel equipment.................6. 1.02 
Powdermen " yids .Soioen cee one ytin, sae anes. e 85 
Road grader operators: 

Horsed rawness. cele on heels Mor cee Oaks ee ee 75 

INEGLORSOTIVEN Ges cece nace ee ee 1.00 
Road roller operators—steam or gas. .......... 1.00 
Steam ‘shovel Engineers... ):..cc.. ccoschewse ce 1.25 
Steamshovelmcranemen jascccs ote reece nee 1525 
Steam shovel firemen i. ccecsccos cexscecevea cle 70 
LeAM Shovel OMOTS -st0..% sa. secu teecee: ce coon .70 
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FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 


Per Hour 

Shovel operators—gas. or diesel.............. 125 
WiSttCIN eM a sye sls coef chccina ee iathee oes pacnereee cm .60 
Welders and burners—on steel erection........ 1,25 
Rivetters—steel workers structural........... 1.10 
FROCK A NICK ersis se Eee hTS Oe, NEAR ES DED ee rs 80 
POC La SNATDCNEM Mays, cn fare hala ieite ebta vale thes seis .90 
Tractor operators— 

‘SHPO » WOR SAA St Tee IR ire As PIC er eA ate 85 

JBRULH Ce KOVASs GM Wag as So ir Bed a ae ee a ea 85 

TRO COUEC Us wt avahauate cited ste Rie sasaye oaks HY ulewdies seine have 1.05 

Hlevatineoracders ss ancnena ro see setae ele ke te 1.05 


Construction of day school and teachers’ 
residence, Eskasoni Indian Agency, N.S. Name 
of contractor, Mr. M. R. Chappell, Sydney, 
NS. Date of contract, July 11, 1946. Amount 
of contract, cost plus fixed fee—cost not to 
exceed $50,147 unless authorized by the Mini- 
ster—fixed fee $3,500. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Asbestos insulation “workers .........22...... $ .65 
BIA Ghana Go sie bea a hretw crete ete cece cereeme settee weiss 65 
Blacksmiths whelpersuen tadcsie seit dae cee es 50 
rick Ande Hollow biUGHAYeDS aes eee dese sea enees © .85 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

ANGMELCIN DEIN Sy INOKtAL) oo asc senitasce sagen .50 
Car Penbers ANG stOlMeNssrrsiee oerarele oe sisiaters eters aiesers 65 
Pe»ment MANIGHES sis te dev ore elec cen stereo ee desis .65 


Cement and concrete mixer operators—steam  .70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas. or 


CLEC aad ice eiicharsicie als.oxe oi ciessi ve avegere’ eles sieieleis apes ¢-eeras' © 55 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec. .......... .55 
MDLIVIELS 6 Shs ects ortnalee cic atele teas alge ewin aaielets sere 45 
Trivers OTSA Mand CAI ssn sters!s Wosde aieule oe lie ei ares .60 
Driver.) LCG ANG) WAGONS. cc: clsicle.ctee eos cla si sic/sievers HS: 
Electricians (inside wiremen).............ccee 70 
Engineers, operating, steam...........csseecess .80 
Engineers on steel erection...............ee0e- -90 
Engineers, crane—steam, gas., or elec. ........ .80 
Ne Meme we FSLALIONALViceercciere sie cscleclesiaitis the ws 60 
Hoist operators—tower—gas. or elec. ........ .60 
WG aAbOUrers yc/onthertalereraleteee elec ers wate ein ee lee ctarerete.5 45 
Tathers—mictalr ares co nactcde s oeiis sviicias sists oe .65 
At hers——WOO its ha cad cad telcc e's er etee ejevers ale aieis ores ats 60 
MINOLEUIN V LAVETS 1 rotetetsts ee \elalelsvole oes seetyee sacs ese 55 
Mastic floor layersucibwtiicteel sieatece oe sashes os 75 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers.............. -60 
Mastic floor: Irettlemenicis 'j./s/:o 5 <1: ates’ lolelaleloiew ee ss 60 
MasticfloorelabOurers eves sede ss se eee ewe siewisin ss .55 
IMOtOr © «tEUCK: MH GTIVETS Lis ie tolar te tole 'olalals ole cisielere os 50 
Miotor truck driver and. truckiwaacec ses ccs nes 1.50 
Ormamental, OMe wOrkersis sede aires seieiee rele > .65 
PAIN HOUSMMUSD LAN.) eta ois coiewiaciele riers sUeietsis aie sierattirs Mio 
PING CGM EG alla ZICT Sn iac teiecclcrnfatte siesielslociee sicis .65 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work).............+. .05 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.............. 55 
BIASLCTCIS wiircvciayers pieleiave «ove eieiete coiskelounrctc Seyofololiers (6 ies.» .85 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

en aeiO) “Be ee SB a AACA LiCoen One 50 
Plumbers. and. steamfitters) «occ. s «soc +s olen. .70 
NSO WIC EEIIROME ue airs crctetetais eiele\sisisis eich ciclo siarais1s =| aisierote .55 
IMkhayonens hOSE Bae Gehan oed sonbudnae secmacismuoo mt 50 
Pomona (ONeral \aiian less slerelsieicls sists chess sch tantens 60 
Rodmen, /remtorced steel... ...c.+. cscs eecsns .55 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp. ....  .50 
RROOTEUS HS MCELN LIGCUAL sc sip sisi cleleisis, sie) cjarsialnioisteta eraveye .70 
Shmslerss | WOOd VASHESLOSs.<. cence cus deine wcle ee .65 
Steammeshovel SENginece4rs. oa. aes te se aie Saiciels as 1.10 
Seam wsSbovele rene snes s+ antes sisicieje « sicleisielee sie 65 
Steam ShovelOuerss sons ids vsierensaeis Guts + sejeelays aleyel> 60 
SNOVEMODCIA LOTS CASA. as cisisisjctoei ss 6014 else e's 05)0 018 1.10 
SERUCCUESI SLCC WOLKETS a: cemelncssciee cee oe eres 90 
Mile msetters asp Dalta tess cl. + sleiss cid nine selectors’ .70 
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; Per Hour 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
traclesrnen)} svsesAs sss GsssAs dseesse cee soe ees eels -50 
Tractor operators— 
Retounrneaueusseayeadas cascada tawecunaenceeen's Lid 
DS ran apes eet ae erred olava:coa lale/ieial oheychoveiebopavercieiaeiaisr eats -60 
AVVeaL CHM EME ie crore eee teat esse sierale wietoietehers wsiarene -40 
Waxerspand! polishers (HOor).s..ccceeece ees oe 50 
Welders and burners—aceylene or elec. ........ aD 
Welders and burners—on steel erection.......... 90 
SCONE CUE LOLS! 5,2 ieee vescleate. sua screkeed eseleterele? 9: sf fs¥e nc sudie's ar 15 
SHOMCIMASONS! bs tire ok cece eves casera cele sinisrecs(syaNeleles 85 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
MAGE O ee ca ce iacirie COREE MOU CORO OO oe GOS 75 
IP ErEn770' VAMOS estes etese Ctoreie eicecafe esciciete caste ities eer e wks 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers................0. .60 


Department of Public Works 


Electrical installation at the Winch Building, 
Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractor, Mott 
Electric Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, July 8, 1946. Amount of contract, $8,046. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Electricians (inside wiremen).............e.-.- $1.19 
NSA DOULOT Sm sae cleerte ara gcie alin store akayletei svavansiaens) epeiete evs .65 
Motor truck drivers (under 5 tons)..........-. . 66 
Motor truck drivers (5 tons and over)........ 275 
IPAmberss ANd CLA ZeTS ae sraeaers era sieve eieiactiersatelaleleiersts .97 


Installation of drinking water services, Postal 
Terminal Building, Montreal, P.Q. Name of. 
contractor, C. J. Dryden Co. Ltd., Westmount, 
P.Q. Date of contract, July 17, 1946. Amount 
of contract, $6,967. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Asbestos insulation workers........sssssseees $ .96 
Carpenters, and) JOMELS. 0... ssleeeica ssc cose cle .96 
Wee MIS NESTS te ie raver ala ays lolereremeteiele ascii ctela:aiere 81 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

STW sts) 008 ROR ahs SAEED ry tee Rete Ri ie ao LARVA Fro Cea 81 

GidSs, OF CLOG Heater ine itelsraale a crs crotetetetamss facies stsieiensls .76 
EDT TV OTS ciel ree tale area ae orale n lace oteloreievotaceieistel si ol sive G61, 
Driver, team and WAZON........ccereseceeeseces 1.01 
Electricians (inside wiremen)............+.e0.- 1.01 
AD OUTEES ) etecles coins cere ois oie slows sials share suave aieiniere eae 61 
WMiGohiOne RALE OS ohana’ Hhoguacoboe nono BOwoOdeT .61 
Motor truck driver and truck.........-.......- 1.61 
Painters and flaziersisescs ose dss ass ciese e450 30 os 86 
Plumbers and steamfitters............-.seeceees 1.01 


Installation of fluorescent lighting, Langevin 
Block, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Fred A. Wilson Contracting Co. Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ontario. Date of contract, July 30, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $36,533. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per Hour 
Garpenters) ANd JOMELS:. <onicicleicjc > seiesisle ole eistelars $ .96 
WeMete MIMISHELS acters saaisseres oo, Slvinee scum aon eerersiaccie Py fs) 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
LCST Peace ce Caen tic caittie celocara take craial nies snete 80 
Gasst OM LOlEGH™ Nice crete oe crstetor ce eorsoiets sPoaiere serene .65 
Electricians (inside wiremen)................+: . 96 
WADOUTEY SY si seths ees sk eee coe et tlcnessecres sie eee 56 
Motoratrucks drivers. iiss ke tence sens cote cts .60 
Motor truck driver and truck ............. 1.60 


1260 
Per Hour 
Painters,sand  glaziere. aici. dda. oceaide se «audbue . 86 
Pls terots scien nes Wee cchen ceteal wall le dt ean 1.06 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
MR EOMIAD ei ce eae Ravpieeic seine uc ce een .60 
Extension to breakwater, Boudreauville, 


Richmond County, NS. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Colin R. MacDonald, Antigonish, NS. 
Date of contract, July 30, 1946. Amount of 
contract, unit prices—approximate expenditure, 
$7,970. ‘tai wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Blackamigha’ (No) eee ake oS Lean aes eee $ .65 
POAC » (POU OATS hale. ass eicheciy Gua paeion Salas es 45 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec. .......... .90 
ED yal bin aay crete: gota Ikea ee RIOR, ge UR SUMMA al UN URMr od eae +59 
Meiers |. fiaske ss (USER UR Babs 3 a 45 
Drivers, horse.) andy Garbo hsp cibldvicwe.. du we . 60 
Litiver,, team “And WAN... ctasssedecoccces recs 75 
Hoist operators—tower—gas. or elec. ........ .60 
Labotirerg ie. es Ue a er ei a 45 
Motor hoat Waperatorsad ious deol eb eee ae 50 
NEGTON  tPUICK) CriVersrg be i uk Oe eeu 50 
Motor truck driver and truck............cese0. 1.50 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 

and by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 

ALCAN CIE LIM DEL) 2c) ase cores Ties aeoa <D0 
Watchmen 


Reconstruction of wharf, Beauharnois, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Alphonse Faubert, 
Chateauguay, P.Q. Date of contract, July 17, 
1946. Amount of contract, unit prices—approx- 
imate expenditure $20,860.60. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows:— 
Per Hour 

Blacksmithad (Gigi), ly Guee ue etok Bee  n $ .80 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. 25.0004 s0%s 0030s sheave ede 50 
Carpenters: and! joiners. s...20644.5 0.4) ee 65 
Mementismimsherss odie ubtt ome a a tee me 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Bean). casalececece gl eee ae ieiaky .70 

aschoreloe. eee Ca twat elias Cree eee fi) 
DIT ETS yh SEN Phe ek See ae hak Cy ee Oe 45 
Driver, hotest! and seart ye) 5.0700, Fe ae 60 
Driver, teamiand wagon.) e707 pa ae 70 
SOEUR TARROCS, UR vy owe eet yen Mn, meee 55 
Hagincmel /ataohary orto i See se 55 
Abehoupers: | cams UM Me ere 45 
MOLOT, PUCK MOTIVErS.cy wh less, eee de coe? 50 
Motor truck driver and truck.................. 1.50 
Steam shovel engineers..............ccccecccoeus 95 
Steam shovel firemen....... BS i'n Pte se A A SERaR saleee 65 
Sieass, sbovel Foilers NO 0 os viele sun «2, 4 duty .60 
Shovel, operators—gas, . oc pseshcocescsssus sce 95 
Tractor operators— 

Pe ALL Pees bhai ae Seen GME ais Te Sale 55 

TPCOMINE ay Olin. eer wey: be wath Wee 65 
Watehmen A) 552 Mace sind Le yy ea 40 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec. .......... .55 
Pile driver and derrick foremen................ 1.05 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.............. 95 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 

BROS BISHAINe due eG et cee ok dba? ck Ne wo 
Pile driver and derrick firemen.................. 65 
Pile driver and derrick labourers................ 50 
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Repairs to wharf, Ste. Felicite, Matane 
County P.Q. Name of contractor, Leandre 
Thibault Enrg. Matane, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, July 22, 1946. Amount of contract, unit 
prices—approximate expenditure $53,412.60. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
BACK Sragthg) Niu sscca shen saecaacnee skin seat $ .65 
Blacksmiths? helpers... <cecs ac cc. teen. Eee -50 
Bostmen Hiraw Oats) kim sotans vos bo vee was ban ho 45 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec. ............- <00 
Dall runners saat eee: aici, he Meee a eE ss 
ID RIVOTS) sO EN Naas cite ae ae ATONE PEL 45 
Driver, whorsevandieart eestor. felis ceeee .60 
Driver): team, ands: Wagon 6.6; csedelsbecao¥seende 70 
Engineers, operating, steam...........eeeeecees 75 
Piremen,') atanlouary voc ets ts veers cctenes Cote so) 
Teallotirerat i Ne, 22.0) Oe le eR A ie rie 45 
NLotor str Ckf Cuivierse sce soiys sui saree c See tele ee 50 
Motor ruck ‘driver andutruckwasace eee. eee 1.50 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 

and by use of the axe, adze, etic., cutting 

PNG Ht Cirle Veber) iam waste ee ec cle clas teneice 55 
VA EH CCH i902 a HINA MORE TATE Mose gd la A TAR A AI A hy ee .40 


Reconstruction and Supply 


Demolition of concrete chimneys and the 
replacement thereof with brick chimneys 
R.C.A.F. stations at Beatton River, Smith 
River and Fort St. John, B.C., and Teslin, 
Snag and Aishikik, Y.T. Name of contractor, 
Mr. 8. H. Parsons, Edmonton, Alta. Date of 
contract, July 13, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$5,571. Fair wages schedules were included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Beatton River, Smith River and 
Fort St. John, B.C. 


Per Hour 
Brick and: ‘hollow tile: layers ..és ccs éc«cemues $1.50 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and, stemperine wWinortar) cee Le eee ieee ae 95 
Carpetiters. atid 'jomners 60.4 20; Wels euaaserls duets 1.22 
Cement BHISNEKT IL Fash. ob. IU Gaels bane Las 
TGP ers PE SS Acc det ates fobs aches eae ea ne at} 
ASU SD OTS NMS Feet sei sea ois 12 A pig SNe al 125 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
TIAGO Teer year vant as) Naud wed out Sata tas Aer Ns aR eR .95 
Snag, Aishikik and Teslin, Y.T. 
Per Hour 
Brick and “hollow | tile’ Jayersee on eee, ode eee $1.54 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar)::iciiissccéccesescelen 95 
Carpenters: and. ‘joinersit effi. ewe. eee 1.33 
Cement. finishersz2: bicesfiecl es ehieneee cc pee 1,26 
PGADOUTETS PA tare see eee eee ee ee ee ee ee .85 
PIASLETETS bd Sieseclnne ce bab aR toon Cee ee ee 1.31 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 
materral))! Sis succes st dese cc Scr kee. ae 95 


Interior repainting of hospital building No. 
54, H.M.CSS. “Naden”, Esquimalt, B.C. Name 
of contractor, Messrs. Mort. Brown Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, July 9, 
1946. Amount of contract, $5,850. A fair 
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wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 


Per Hour 
ab OUREI yi ((COMITMON)) tie). stale oa.ccs cus. § uulehe s+ 41s ayel ols over $ .65 
Labourers (experienced building).............. a7! 
IP AMGELSMMCSDLAY,) sche clave owiehe tee rice cce teace 1.05 
Painterstand) slaziers'422.1.cbuthaweids cael « ook .96 
LWEBLODIN ONY Meyaicete a distor enue Siecle ae eter oe utta uie Gesu .50 
Waxersmand. polishers) (H00r)ios's es. ccs aries «bias if 


Installation of kalamein fire doors at Joint 
Service Magazine, Bedford Basin, N.S. Name 
of contractor, Fundy Construction Company 
Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, July 9, 
1946. Amount of contract, $9,095.30. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Brickspand shollow,  tilemlayerSiaicdtewstsesls okies 55 $1.15 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

ANC MALCTMP CHING aI OLEAT isk. lots saicisisesdsisioievebicleres .65 
Garpen bers Wand. si} OUTS! acs aicia see eseyeeapeconcisieaienels 95 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec. ............ 200 
He CTO CI a TTISIN ONS cars eretalohercisieis/s «sie e cathe Aas feta 80 
HORI CUS aye ereveys coe cleeie tue Chathas eves ¢ Weeiorecsinss cla toeicbevcaier? 60 
PD RIV Clepal CARI ANCL WACOM eisiesicieisle'ale: cere onsisiernsiass taste .95 
MUO OUMCUS aaah te sictete-scarersieccieve g.007) «sche esse se siarargetae aie oie .60 
AcAtMers—TOCLal wisn ciceteuie stern sete eoinattccioss cers oats 80 
VOU OMes tle KmcINdy CLS te ciel atelae cities os teertotin ne tiyeets 65 
Motor truck driver and truck ......... a 1.65 
AIO LELSHECSDLOVA Reine talnniiticee Gio Meine ee niles oa 91 
IR aimbers pal CatGlaZICTS are sick bis e velerntem cus oles ole 6 gle 81 
PIAStOrerd eis csiails preicaivins isieieigetieta cate cates .95 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

EAGOTIAL ewe reusnete ala sl afibesae saiare tocetaasiarsuereresisioss olelecs 94s .65 
Sireets Ie Tal MIVOLKCES armies cee ae tejesie ies ce « .85 
WV CORTINTLY Aone arate ve ara alate a bv abe atiaretated at bisks 155 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)...... .85 
Welders and burners on steel erection.......... 90 


Construction of cannon stop butt, R.C.A.F. 
Station, Dartmouth, N.S. Name of contractor, 
Lawrence Construction Company, Halifax, 
N.S. Date of contract, July 19, 1946. Amount 
of contract, $15,000. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

AXEMON Pirie hs ds ck Fle ee oe rd dee eek oe gia aly $ .65 
Blacksmiths’ Posse wate cs ae eter ale. © a elias cities 85 
Blacksmithiscen Wel pers s'est soe cartier Semis s 8 .65 
Boilermakers on construction.............se00. .90 
Warpenters and hjoinersates chic. s oclae' seen ersten 95 
S CMNCTIEMANISNETS : ncn Noes Hp dass c nnoakatatec cs 80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SUCH FATAL REO ah cece My ceive ota ete tiatate ahs eo 

GATOR CLEC. at bo tice tabte orth raat Ree hee .70 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec. .......... 20 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.)............ 1.10 
Drage: | firemenss). sccat. covers cose ek dee tees .70 
Draglinel OMersi casos 5 v.s\slc-creierewrer tne laa slots eats okt 65 
TORRY EES AY AN aN eae LN 9 ae I a an 60 
WM rivers teams ANG. WAL Osis ise sieves ioioss ois skeitioyess-ol -95 
Dee UNTIGES sce vcversieis cele sisisveseis, See eies nian ecioe s 70 
Engineers, operating, steam.............eeeeees 90 
WAI OULEIS Maras ore Gate cies beters, ict ie ceastacisteishcann ois chee .60 
IV LOU OLMr UEC ACTLVICLS a Srecece ratio ciskaig aise sel bresdia le slieiaale .65 
Wlotor, truck Variver /ANd: struck. cess «6s cise cesses 1.65 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work) ............ .70 
Pipelayers, caulkers and _ solderers............ 70 
lamberss can car SLeATNtl GUC Sic. ost aise 6 o/cclorcsens ofe 1.023 
OWL CETNEINE Mes sis tieterecc ivetsts v Sie.eiesiere: Neles oe a diaterete .70 
USUI INEIV Ne recite eis eels sieless Aste cleaves owets asi s Sesie’ .70 


Road grader operators (gas)..... ag ahovetletearar salads 70 
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Per Hour 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.)........ 80) 
Rodmen—reinforced steel...........ccceceeceeees .70 
Steam shovel engineers .......000.0.0ccccevecees 1.10 
team shovel firemen wa. <lot hae een eke ones os .70 
Steanshovel toilersivWs 2h s4. she tee ke cack 65 
Shovel operators (gas) is.s5254 bases vedo ese te 1.10 

Tractor operators— 

hetourneatiy: Chew veusccrs eee ie ee I 85 
MOMMA Wee aE sch se ess BES Gee oh ee hens .70 
Watchmen aWeicent ssbe Aes ss a) 55 


Welders and burners (a¢etylene or electric).... 85 


Relocation and rehabilitation of portion of 
West Saanich Road, R.C.A.F. Station, Patricia 
Bay, B.C. Name of contractor, Victoria Pav- 
ing Company, Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of 
contract, July 29, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$15,886.52. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
SX CLIT CTI yet a Alte ae ere sith Gabe C une aea cel to a se 7 eae coa tte! $. fl 
STACK SING SelM aes sacle evelyn era ney. aaa ee ato 1.00: 
Blacksmiths? 1, Mel pers yajeaic cals pacisis cisaea ce tanya 81 
(Carpenters pal JOIMerss 4 s\c-c2 als san easier cries 1.12 
Cenreng MOI SMEs each Ws ates a claws oacien ema otis 1.00 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SST a NPA ag A A IE Nl Ce OTS a Ne DeCi Ne UNG e Pith ata 1.00 
GaSdMOMWelOC umask. ain woke vette pit comme ental, Renita 81 
Compressor operators—gas. or electric.......... 81 
Dragline operators—steam or gas. ............ 1,224 
racine MiheiMmen'. wali eutaree woken ceeeeek a cles £79 
Draglinestoilersy: . Oh) Reeve Cs ig See ac kee 79 
Driversi pe (beamsters som ae See oR ee .65 
POT UMCT Sisrannsl ats some Aelao Mops aiken’ che ein halal ac 8h 

Engineers, operating, steam— 

single, or double) drudiss io sahrotsa s dvs cm dest 1.10 

SLNTEes OL IMOTe runs. nici} nweiearte cine oie eine 1.22% 
Labourers, (COMMON). EA css eee les Voce coe tee .65 
Labourers (experienced building)............... Ay jh 
Motor truck drivers (under 5 tons)............ 65 
Motor. truck driver (5 tons and over).......... 75 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work)..............+ Ath 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.............. 13 
Blumbers sand. Steamiteens.. kes ae scaee see ee 1.184 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen)........<sssscceee .69 
POW CeLMmien iin a iaterere actrees retical waa iat arareis's teen ioe tatees 96 
GN PIAS aca she See e eo lols Mis ake Rieter ee ete ore ca EOR I ye 
Road grader operator—g@as. .........ccecscecses 1.05 
Road roller operators—steam or gas. .......... 85 
Roamen, yreintorced: |steels. «ci. secce sess cine ees 81 
mceam, SHOVEeleNngINEers ©” Gio eiele’s Cleisls siauleealel ere. 1.22%. 
LEAT SH OVEN CLANCIMEIE Iaiceiuc uns colonies Sin teleitiot sts 1.224. 
LEAT SHOVEL aITCTOCN! | bist t ciclaegisteuere stenreievetnelete’s 79 
SUCAITUUSINO Vel OMT sinters tere cater n srete tees erslate cea mroncintels 79 
Shovel'~ operators—Case jp 3'. 0/04, ou, 016 Solel e.e8'e ele aieils 1.222- 
Tractor operators— 

WGSTOULMOB Uy CUCs erates ais ss sisi o ules omelets saa uv uars age 1.05 

PLA Lie mer eee Hert ameaciels e tinus cle crete ere ators wares 80. 
EVV AULCIIINIOIN Peetielcrca ce eirele vrietes cote na cients ate eet atieaalers 60: 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)...... 1.00 


Department of Transport 


Development of aerodrome, Red Lake, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Rayner Construction Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, June 28, 
1946.. Amount of contract, $399,438. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


Per Hour 
PASROIVIODY tits ere arotavale siete a statoietel alechacdl ge eione iecnaret omiatere $ .55 
Blacksmiths hehe tac caatie ame sista cess cats teementele af ht, 
Blacksmiths Del persianwsceils sis ceteniewieid eeiewiolcee s .55 
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Per Hour 
Boatmen (rowboats) a cecs tat « ease aoe .51 
Warpenters) ands joimeErs....c5.0.+<brdpters astoneieeiewiee ores .80 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec. .......... 61 
Dragline operators—steam of gas. ............ 1.06 
Dragline urements sce ieee eee eae -66 
Dragline oil ersvics sui iepscise is hela ye. AMIE shee .56 
AVE Ts ass sees srolarave, + oS OS oe Et os a ERE sol 
DIEIVEr, (LEAT AIC | WESONS «oon nse pnlaoc demos 85 
rib erunnerss sss. oe coe eee ke eee 61 
Engineers, operating, steam................++0s 81 
Miremien;  Stahionaryiss nis einai ame sped Buk ae .60 
ASAD OUTLETS) Petdarctncractiae atiace ciisietn Sis oR eEE eee Ls 51 
Motor boat operators.............. Cocco 55 
Motor: truck: drivers). scine cosets cbiceecsmeneie ins .55 
Motor truck driver and truck.................. Thais 
Powdermeni uae ls lose ey eee o oataie te mee 56 


Rivermen (log manipulators on storage dams 
and men employed on soundings and on 


hazardous work on rivers and streams...... .55 
Road grader operators— 

HOrsedra wiry 4h locr eset < ene eek ctec wie -55 

Including tears secs ee eee ee aera .90 

(EEA UIRVA A RSI MAL OIA Mie MRS Ni, ad OLS Eh hy aig .60 
Road roller operators—steam or gas. ........ 79 
mLeam. shovel enrineersinsos ese eee eee ee 1.06 
Steam: shovel firemen* 3253721020 (thoeeneceee .66 
Steam ‘shovelollers® |seeneseere nas ae ete .56 
Tractor operators— 

Letourneau, etc. ....... EPA ES tS a pete 3 itis 275 

SMA Tre ale coca eee a 65 
IWRECHIMen Heer crs see Peeks eins wee eke Same nV ey IN 46 


Additional development of Montreal Air- 
port, Dorval, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Dibblee Construction Company, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 9, 1946. Amount 
of contract, $279,697.75. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Salt? Takenese hess 4 eer. eae tee een nen $ .71 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders.... .66 
Carpenters! Vand *joinersss 20s... eee eee -96 
Cement) fmishers cts eek ee ee ee rene 81 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

DS GEATIN Tos eh reM a ANNE FNP Ratt SOY 4 ea 81 

Gas Or velecs / ass [Olen CA ARON PR eae e .7%6 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)........ 76 
Dragline operators, steam or gas .......... 1.16 
IDraclineyMiremen etree ks esc cen eet mee ay fi 
HDAC INS MOLUETS hese neene Tenet uw meee . 66 
TAVETS iy Gs USACE ene BAER EE EUR ergo eee 61 
Driver teaMvand wagon cee ceo cee ee 1.01 
Drllerimners ise cree ee ee eee ee 71 
Electricians (inside wiremen).................. 1.01 
Engineers, operating steam.........cccccccccccee .96 
Hnginemen, stationaryits ces. Clee eee ari 
TFADOUTELS' ibn ere sre cite eas arte ee MA et ee) 61 
Nlotormitracki Miriversh tte: Seen lay ei ene een 61 
Motor truck driver and truck............0.«+.« 1.61 
IPOW Geren Wate eas Lak clone ie ae cn ee arp 
Road grader operators: 

ELOTSEAT AW We a trad els Neisl ree ital orate eee 66 

Including Lteamn. . ca seHacsrenise., ledcda cee eee 1.01 

GAS aes! olor he Me lo sredalovehe lis tocolie Wt kis ded 76 
Road roller operators (steam or gas) ......... 86 
Steam” shovel engineers 4.500000...) 00400. 3 1.16 
Steam, shovel*firemenss# ult Geno. aes ait! 
Steamyshovel oilers pawn he. We yt oe ans 66 
NOVEL. ODELALORS MC CAS Naot eee cachet eee ek 1.16 
Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc ............ . 86 

e500 hea Inlet ia ot eRD coat Nyda als Alert creer gy Wha afl 
Watchmen #sioks fhe al ace ae ea ence etna ed 56 


[SEPTEMBER 


Repairs to existing runways, Churchill Air- 
port, Churchill, Man. Name of contractor, 
The Tomlinson Construction Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 25, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $77,890. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 


Per Hour 

ASp alters ec sascnca new acrnerotorn cies pe aeechian aaa $ .63 
Dragline operators, steam or gas .............. 90 
Draglineyfikemen /oFist. emery wee. Rie cena oo .60 
IOragin e oilers yt.) Vals os arch acitins ae cepa ane 55 
PTIVETS Meee Ane naiere Aa Se Ms setae clones ie ea oe Pee 55 
Drivers HOrse ANGPCALy tee e net eee e se foes 70 
Driver)’ team ‘and vwagon'’ Jo 5...002 hoo eee .95 
Engineers, operating, steam ..............ss000 .90 
Enginemen, stationary ........ my ee « doe eoaehes 60 
LA DOULErS  WeKIIOd «(cou ee ues ada as see eae ee 57S 
Pabouretd, COUMION 1) occ lscmeeecucuieon ties Dimes .53 
WO TO mULUCKAALIVETS ink. fess chien ete eee 60 
Motor truck driver and truck ............... 1.60 
Road grader operators—horsedrawn ........... .60 
Road grader operators—incl. team .......... -95 
Road grader operators—gas ........cecceee-cee .70 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ...... .80 
Steamyshovelenszineers ncurses anne cece teen 90 
Sitesi wanevels firemei..oocndia te emutes coker oe -60 
Steam. Anovel  Gilers oO. cacdc ga detec chmenetee ces 05 
HOVE ODErAlors) (EAS) toccauctler dscns creme teee .90 
Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc. ......... . 86 

BOMAILTL A, 4.45 cates se Uecacmeh adams aan 6. mea .70 
Wiatchmien #125 9NGk. aN eaelenc aecdak alemdiask tele 48 


(2) Dredging Work 


Note—The labour conditions of contracts 
of this nature contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours 
of labour, and also empower the Minister of 
Labour to deal with any dispute which may 
arise thereon. 


National Harbours Board 


Dredging Berth No. 1 at Jetty No. 1, Van- 
couver, B.C. Name of contractors, McKenzie 
Barge and Derrick Company, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, July 12, 1946. Amount 
of contract, approximately $4,970. 


WarTiIME Housina Limttep 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Nelson, B.C. Name of contractor, 
Housing Projects (K. W. Jensen and Jas. P. 
Wallgren), Nelson, B.C. Date of contract, 
June 28, 1946. Amount of contract, $150,000. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Manat ® SSakGre ees cant ota. ta a ee eee ee $ .75 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders... .65 
Brick and hollow tile layers ...........ese0. 1.20 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and "tempering? smortar)o se concen ole 275 
Carpenters “and *i0iners "26. fa ce ee 1.10 
Cenient Winiserss | Vast ks ea ee -90 


Cement and concrete mixer operators—steam .90 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas or 
Sleeerice S255 eee aT CAeat Aa Ge eA eRe es .70 


1946] 


Per Hour 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).......... .70 
Dragline operators, steam or gas. ............ 1,224 
PIER DULCE Tor ee een eet Aes | ee 79 
ID PACINGE OUCKS eT totes ae eae neo in 679 
MPV OrSY NC PCUENSLOLE YY fe, ee et ce fw lc ered eat tacee es 60 
OIE LUOMCIS arte ee ee ete cr cts 70 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ............cse0- 1.10 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

EINcCleMmoOrwaoublew drummer. eee 1.10 

Three ROMAMOreVArUmMS Weenies. cote see ete tine 1.223 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.) ...... 1.223 
HNeMemMen, SuAvlONATyarere tee seiaes cote uses ees .79 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) Wade 

PZT A LIOR SSS To Nae bs at Ney aint SVM Mire, ae By (3) 
Hoist operatore-—_tower (gas. or elec.) 12 H.P. 

OV TOVED MMe er ctrerente rene teeter ee cttoe eres 1.00 
Mab ourerssyCOmIMOny et eee tears fae Coma ees 60 
Labourers, experienced building .............. .65 
Motor truck drivers (under 5 tons) .......... 60 
Motor truck driver (5 tons and over) ........ .70 
OTAAMEN TA TOM WOLKETSs soroie sialelae ace! rorarsrclovesit de .90 
IPAINGELS HL CSDLAY;) ak etches emo aes cece ce nee .95 
IRAINterS PAN. JelaZIersih es saokcdes ee tecsaioe re s< 85 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ............- 70 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ........ seieein Bede 
PlASLCrersmees Gahinciis eda tacicet se tes ccs stincnceeus 1.00 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

TIA AECL TAL,) eh seeevatorctat eve: c!stebats se vela's Satevalele stein ae cami ied O 
Plumbers) and asteamiretersy .. cae cscs ccewoe ese 116 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen) ........ acme os 69 
athers—metalonmwmetal vist ssyeneeaelseiissiae « 1.10 
Lathers—other than metal on metal ........ 1.00 
Rigcers) (eeneral)) iis J oiracs side oe cae cele hi ewie.e heute 275 
Road grader operators—gZas. ....cccscceccceces .95 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ........ ares, 
Rodmen,. reinforced: steel oc 2,025 sss cjeieineles ail) 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp. .... .65 
Roofers Sheet eIMetaliisae «/a’cco,c,o,c.0/c\ereceyevsce,sisie,e,¢ysi 08 1.10 
SheetuimetaliwOLKersiyis. 4c siesie, « witeisiayetaithe.«.scasiee.« 1.10 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) ...........sseeee- 1.10. 
Steam shovel engineers ........cecesescceeees .. 2,224 
Steam shovel cranemen ..........-.sscceeccees 1.223 
Steam shovellfiremeniies sicjcciss, «tele, iste Selo aoiieis «ks 79 
Steam ssh Oveligoilers G24 .:5,c/syscsis.c10.0,0155se1ecs « aelste sess ole 79 
Shovels operators i Goass i <oeis..0,5.¢-eccpcersyiesessisyeanieus 8 1.223 
Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc. .......... 95 
Tractor operators—small .......ccseseccccccees 70 
Wate men ie ycracs tiie aitsinvi sel sialeretetiere Seiseitows Oe sieves .55 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec. ...... 90 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Listowel and Palmerston, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Shaw Construction Company, 
Sarnia, Ont. Date of contract, July 4, 1946. 
Amount of contract $49,770. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
INCE bE TAKCTS ¥ erereaccierciiersis dvotsislete!efslevesieie el slea'e squats $ .65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ...  .55 
Brick and, WOWMOwstllexlAVels: srlece cielo avs erieveleiclolece 1.10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
AACELETI DELI Ors TMONEAT): meme crerclerein scisieieesiemiel ele .55 
Carnmenrers, malian OCIS sos eee ceca rag nis eiciete elec . 86 
AC CINE PERT TNISHET OMe cia tees nicer wiesclera oshosie cialsceletsiomiere 20 


Cement and concrete mixer operators—steam. .75 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas. 


COVCL OC Har theretete ci Seyesope tists wieveiesal overs seiehore evs feiss sueioie 65 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .........- 65 
Dragline operators, steam OY ZAS. ..cecveceees 1.06 
ra ciner i PeMMeMiars ce cers flsncsisjoysisilersiaves ecisieraies!* 4 66 
DAC TINe OMONSim stactesicsiasiciers ass bse. 6 es coves o-sisins <5 56 
IDNs CES Uae arene else aentaniro cores arcs *.6 Meisiiewie ae ol 
IDriVeTmitealinesen cl awe ON! weitere css cele sel sithe|s sieicse'e 85 


FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 
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Per Hour 

Dell ranners.) oo ..e.,5 dae at aes Cee eds -60 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ................ 86 
Engineers, operating, steam ..icecece.scedcees 81 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.) ...... 85 
Hignemon, . stationaryiy. st: bots « dea | aateecllz key » ate 60 
‘Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) ........ .60 
Psibaurrers 0G, te lire Mt wa ec ao eae sol 
Lathers—metal. 24 ahortdus. «vadpende, Guba cous .80 
Tat Bere WOOK! a ae ecieic cca ween SBT ON Dulas Ore Arlt: 
WVEOTOR, CHUCK ATIVETS on. cn le cccanecst tee .05 
Motor truck driver and truck ..........eceee0 1.55 
Ornamentals iron, WOrkers occ cadoeses «S08 fe)whe .70 
PRUMCES | (SIA yi. van waskst daa katenh cee 86 
PSADLCTS ANH GIS ITS oe sinc stanrcia kc Bie Ws dees .76 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .......... 65 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ............ 60 
PURSE DOCS ae wa csriiel adh deo miele ionavalanteniea « Wi chasse nks 1.10 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and temprering 

TAL OTIAL) eisai stele acer errs i bietels. step See A .55 
Plumbers and steamfitters ...c.cceccscsccccceccs -96 
PRS ORTS) CREMOLAL Yo idyig: atalino dishe aighrniaebvs saa vide dererns 61 
Road grader operators: 

ELOTSCOTA WD bp create arcack carteteiie chi aati casera .55 

Including team ......... ajslBietes Sheketelere seereinctaleietatel 90 

RRO. i lalials Sen dda at wa smoot hed ade aainte .60 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ....... 315 
Rodmen, reinforced steel ......ccccccccceccece .56 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp. ..... .00 
Rooters, “Sheet metal ..a4.csch esa pans tinule Coes .86 
Sheet metalworkers.. 5 eesti nee ee oe 86 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) .......c.ceceecceece .81 
Steam shovel engineers ...... a eissimlentene wee Coe 1.06 
Steam) shovel firemen tc... a cllaskas cle ck ketoe -66 
Steam: shovel, opera)" )\. :akstadis aniclsuwe ves che eees .56 
SMOMEl MONEPALOTS (GAS). oa cida oe cc denaeces obese 1.06 
Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc. ............ 15 
Tractor operators—small ......c.sccscceccecces 65 
Wialohmeninicve eyes slos fs etas ciate Saves bla tite Leena ce .46 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec. ...... 80 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Preston, Ont. Name of contractor, 
R. F. Booth Construction Company, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. Date of contract, July 5, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $63,430. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 
Per hour 

Asphaltr cakers Was. sien: . sees ook te eka teks $ .65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ....  .55 
Brick and hollow tile layers ...............00- 1.10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

aid stem perm orpamnortar) | sscccndveser eas teees 55 
Carpenters and sj Omens acs. coe een eae oe 86 
Cementefinishers! mien soe ateecer enaeehn ees -70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SLCAMVAT,sttch caste cicetcre sic carte ced sales Seerale 615 

PASUTOTACICCHES soi seiine create tcine caccle sotaaeles 65 
Compressor operators (gas or elec.)......... 65 
Dragline operators, steam or @Q@S............ 1.06 
Dyracline we fire eran. saretsisrsice serdar tarterere siceceraterete . 66 
Drachinevwolerswe ada clee oc wertetera sera worercionstnsiers 56 
WDiciversttt Satins tues eerie te de ate a a sa ttceticts ual 
Driver veteanimands WACOM oa dsngcsccsactesdeae 85 
Pres TUNMCT Ss sates rc rent wares inle cienis sieloraieieie etree ave .60 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ..............-- . 86 
Engineers, operating, steam ...........-...06. 81 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas, or elec.)........ 85 
Einginemen’s (Stationary, « sccsoees sceceee co ee .60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or elec.) ........ .60 
TADOULERS Mca tect acetone totase nce: tees GON Pp id ol 
Dathers—metaltacsisc veselee ars asitesiae sles lie scales .80 
Ba tmers—-wiOOd 9 wet eae rere caterers cieiayele areiatie it cincie a ays: 
INTOULOTM ETUC OLIVEISs ee ols fest esr otininece ce teas .55 
Motor truck driver and truck .............. 1.55 
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Per Hour 
Ornamental’, iron | workers: isons she tote oes 10 
Painters (Spray denen ule aeee net eee Ree 86 
Painters and: glaziers»; lsc. mee oe tekek 76 
Pipefitters (surface-temp.work) ............0. 65 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ............ 60 
Plasterers (Ae. ee Re eee ee 1.10 
Plasterers’: ) Helpers) isiv.nioarietoratctet i trarroawwreelere hee 55 
(mixing and tempering material) 
Plambers\ ‘and! steamifi tters | vrristolsleicitilen aan eee 1.05 
Rag gersyGeemeral,) dnicwrr.sdretewioeraletectreaa ec ait. 61 
Road grader operators: 
FLOTSEA HAW AL UN Htnsedennchraes PRR ee ES a .00 
Inelading tears i wkvieninruornie wre eeem -90 
CIES HS UNUM itl iaekaschcmstchs Rea MeN Lees .60 
Road roller operators (steam or gas) ........ yds) 
Rodmen;'reinforced: steels). oo UR eee .56 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp...... .00 
Roofers}Maheetimetalit ye ee .86 
Sheet. metal :workers + Gosek Meee ae 86 
Shinglers':(Gwood,; asbestos) (oy Cee 81 
Steam) shovel! ‘engineers! canines es ls 1.06 
Steam /ishovel firemen! \.:. ticeer eee sone: . 66 
Steam sishovel!¥ oilersie Hc erkie kai iresten cle .56 
Shovel operators » \(gas.)) i weenie as 1.06 
Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc. ......... Avo 
Tractor) operators—-smmallim meee ounce ec ee ceeee 65 
Watchmen: (Wa ecth cnn amc eee ane ook 46 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec....... 80 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Ingersoll, Ont. Name of contractors, 
R. F. Booth Construction Company, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. Date of contract, July 5, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $89,969.99. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 
Per Hour 
Ben al tir Akers.) betta. Ubi leytets ils tale reiece citatc Ree aE $ .65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders... .55 
IBTICK Ana INoOWOw A Ulen Layers sine coed poet) 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ....... .55 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 

Carpenters) and! -jOMerS aye). s.c.cceiecaceceacs 6 86 
Cement i inishersun..cn maces c mats each eens .70 


Cement and concrete mixer operators—steam.. .75 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas or 


LOC Mi sthd etx er Mas Slag ata catcaMabate ciate ahopetalatonscvetent ota tials 65 
Compressor operators (gas or elec.) ........ 65 
Dragline operators, steam or gZ@S. ...ccceses 1.06 
Drapline PAvemMen ie se wetcecasae aio lcs terete koe 66 
DOTA PMS OMe Suan awivaisia sietatele eo rare oe ere eter eae 06 
MO TAVONS Octet si eee cis ecle d mitetnn ccc ene ea oe ol 
HOTIVet A teal AN: i WASORN wel nu age ig Rent 85 
PALL gATUTIMELS [ayes Uhl a atzoeeteersiie are a ater ae amen. .60 
Hlectricians. (inside wiremen) ..........+0.0-- .96 
Engineers, operating, steam ..........s.eeeec5 81 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas, or elec.) ...... .85 
Hnoimemen weSbablOnahy, au. s.'ce saainackiawie eeeee -60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) ....... -60 
La DOUTErS MNinmsis train sfolstn ciel ome cd wiTanunins .51 
Tia thers evans curser wes ganic asset ene. .80 
A TReErs—- WOOGIE H ees Heat Nar es oe aera cee iat Ah) 
INOCORmaTUICKa CTY CYS antiemetic ti seen en es .55 
Motors truck drivenvandwtruck . +... scence. 1.55 
‘Ornamental, tron) (workers a) cas culc ss os.cs ooo ous 70 
PAID LOLS CSDLAV,)) plete Biea eine ei's sia cra ahem cn. -80 
Pemtersg, Oud uC lAgiCLsa Mihir ka cmtel yates 70 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work) ............ 65 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ............ 60 
PHBSLENer Ss Urea tenia cpr ature ae tate ae cect 95 
Plasterers’ helpers 

(mixing and tempering material) .......... Ass 
Plumbers and steamfitters ...... pieced iaee Sie ane ana .90 
Rigrersin (Genera! mmectece ecdemener aisudietei vet cuss 61 


Road grader operators— 
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Per Hour 

AT OPSCALA WIM eee od ulasie ses cee ecco 55 
PCUNLING: VOOR 655 -<2 chav fae Sethe ev tlbeemle eos -90 
CSAS Winnett rene ashanti che Cetera odes shih rai sea O 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ........ 75 
Rodmen; reinforced’ steel “05... ls cass ccacans .56 
Roofers, felt’ and gravel: patent: comp.... 55 
Rooters; wheet Metalpes. oadderes seer eee 85 
Dueet inetal workers "25.00 kts sah eee eran 85 
Shinglers, (wood asbestos) ...0..4..a00¢<0000- .86 
Steam shovel engineers a), s.a)uerss seamen pene 1.06 
Steam shovel” firemen: |)... cc.0i aacieecsvaiu dele 66 
Steam ishovelwollers ike. a uae Nhe eases as 56 
Shovel! operators: (ease) cc cea. wo-inwre eve sla vale 1.06 
Tractor operators—Letourneau ..............-- Ve 
Tractor: ‘operators—smialli sijseic-cciesiecress ccveidietancs .65 
Watchmen ....... Behar torelsisled rete hos erutecaeveeterecna a 46 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec....... 80 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Goderich, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Ryan Home Builders, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 6, 1946. Amount of 
contract, $150,000. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Asphalt «rakers:- 3.146. POSS, A $ .65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders....  .55 
Brick» andi ihollowittilelmlayerswi,. tall, . ere 1.00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers........ 55 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Carpenters: and \ joiners “92. Soe oe ml TOO 
COEMEN ti /MNISHERS mh Wee. cele c ee ocala Coe 70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 

GOIN VI 45) oo rte pene wheatar Make lade toate Reet ce RN aie Stile 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas 

OMY TELE 11 bon reaver tarp esetety H ig RAMP REN 2g I of .65 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).......... .65 
Dragline operators, steam or gas. .......... 1.06 
Dragline, (fireiinenwicnnchng wen eee ee 66 
Dragline’y Oilers) s nekuls ns tonrearsnutunnde oer eee 56 
DDDIV ELS oe se tors terete reretotstohnronmaterscs Hae ea de ee ol 
Driver, team andi wagonel Wie. eee... 85 
Drill: runners» cuwieniermisr wis. Hee ee ees .60 
Electricians' Gnside: wiremen). )..</cen...0 6c 80 
Engineers, operating, steam ..........esceeeee 81 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.) ........ 85 
EDeinecMent Sta HlODAL yaw: Ai <i jetei eee eee 60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or elec.) ....... .60 
LiaDOULELS.) | leitce Meee eine Hein See ee ane 61 
Rathers—metalaayscce selec caals eatete soem ones 80 
athersrwo0d Wipes eek ee Ee «to 
NPOROT EUG i CLTIVIEr Si Aiaotis shia c teldeatee auesobuaet oe 100 
Motor: truck! driver and.) truck... .ete selene 1.55 
Oraamental- irons WOLrkers eae eee ee ee .70 
Paintenss. (spray eee. ae. teenies hae wc eteeas 81 
Bainters andy elazieng, | a cae s cet sents corer ay Al 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work) ............. 65 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ............ .60 
Plasterers)? Manluccess seek tabs omen te soa otha 90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
TMAVELIAL) ey se ode eerie ae ee Ride tenet 95 
Plumbers Vand’ ‘steamfittersiy. sc. <ssscess se cee ckk 91 
Riggers QAGeneralont acumen sce coca meaner oe con 
Road grader operators— 

ETOTSeC ra Wilirdh cite hors ere eete eo oe eee ere ciainees Ri tis 

Including teamin ict) nce steer cere -90 

CTs Pel awn aits eee eoiereate rem ceteris -60 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.)........ 15 
Rodmeny remntorceds sucell isa, eneor cu cnet eee -56 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp..... .00 
Roofers; vsheetie metal) (eh orin ten sasctercrt teat oat .80 
Sheet! metal MwOrkersiewls surname kein iene ec, 80 
Shinglers: (wood, asbestos)". sarce + saece creas .90 
Steam’ ‘shovel’ Yengineers “Toesscse sas auceceeeess 1.06 
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i Per Hour 
Steam wehovel. firemen 0.2 seikees . WSSU cae ws 66 
Steam ashoveli, OUersuwacosone ond sccena sage nesses .56 
Shovel: /Operators mCEAasi) wollen << cidelseire tens «caterers 1.06 
Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc. .......... 319 
Tractor operators—small ...........eecceeecees .65 
SVG LOH IN CTY isa rcts iaia'sicrraraic.e/cheslarod esehejaueisrnse SRM Stee 0 ave 46 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec....... 80 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Kimberley, B.C. Name of contractor, 
Messrs. Smith Brothers and Wilson, Litd., 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, June 21, 
1946. Amount of contract, $375,000. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Asphalt rakers 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders... .65 
Brick and hollow tile layers 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Warpenvers ANG. JOMMeLS » ois saa sk velsielsiare t's esi ale seis 1.10 
Cement finishers 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—steam  .90 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas or 


CLOCHE Toate a rs eversisterictalereisiee ovalelcieteretone ofolad aatimeciccal tiers .70 
Compressor operators (gas, or elec.)......... .70 
Dragline operators, steam or QaS............. 1.224 
Pres liwe sur eM Clie. cc telerette's Seles were eieime cma’ exe niah .719 
EAM POLES. eo cre snetsue, cre clei iesialec es ee ems ee 19 
ITIVE Si CUCAMISLETS) ok astra sane di etolueislegicis (a sion .60 
AOA ap MULIPIRET:S acto etic er here fhe ckelacaarettonace creraeitae tan 70 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...............+ 1.10 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

Rielle tOr COU LGmeaN UMS a sii. s saps, s.aicveias, harciescis 1.10 

DUreCO OL MMONCWCTUIISs ata o ctateetsaas » chigieiesueks: oce/a 1.224 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.)........ 1.223 
Hineinemens y SbAUONALY. 1 o6 ss oie escicasaae' lac siealr .79 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) ....... By (5) 

Gander ota HPs) 

Hoist operatiors—tower (gas. or elec.).......... 1.00 

(12 H.P. and over) 

LUA OUPETS=—COUNINIOIL pe relsierwrs chs! Wieiersyoi0: nelle wove! Saale 60 
Labourers—experienced bldg. ..........-e-eee> 65 
Mathers—-metal On Meal acs ccs ceases ccwaias 116 
Lathers—other than metal on metal.......... 1.00 
Mortor truck drivers (under 5 toms).......... 60 © 
Motor truck drivers (5 tons and over) ........ 10 
Ornamental Iron! WOLKeCLS. ess jeye'e ¢ sic s.ei8's aroveiayeralere 90 
Painters : (SpTay ye once rcse ae ccs at sce acise eslevsrd ats .95 
Paintersiandlelaziens! [eieeciawein . ceilee wloe ts erase 85 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ............ 70 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ............ .70 
MPIASEOCTOTS Tait ciniade cieiiielstilsje ar eicielele oe-ele aero acne 1.00 
Plasterers’ (we MElPErsy yates ck dda sie aes sels d wletetes ole 75 

(mixing and tempering material) 

Plumbers: and, steamAtters! serceclisieeesccccevse 1.10 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers .......... 69 
(all men assigned to help tradesmen) 
BRIS oorsew (CeNCAl) a retssenteretal letter sie\clelalelstalesle/ele cleisle's at) 
Road grader operators (2aS) ...c..ceeeceeeee .95 
oad, roller. OPeratOrs eae saeselsiss «+ cee eles ene = wT 
Rodmen, reinforced steel ........... cece veeee .70 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp..... -65 
Rooters, sheet) metal’ «3.014. eee seecasiesee ves 1.10 
SReeta) Mietal ar WOD KORG baisctereoxcstotetstotahsle tel elelcele ete o's 1.10 
Shinglers (Gyvood; asbestos) J.......0..0.c0006 1.10 
Steam: ishovel™ ‘eneineers Wisin. Plies ak eae se 1.224 
Steam (Shovel). CrATICIIEN i 4e:e:..0.cich oie afereeiere! ejcrsieteie ciel 1.223 

Steam «Shovel, Arementiy. «cadens sciteawelsies' es severe 79 
Steam. shovel... oilersih)..N.\0ie0 0500 aie eles talvekes ote .79 
Shovel OPSratOrsy w(LASs) i nererejoleiohereiarercialelsreleletas vice 1,223 
Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc. .......++. .95 
Tractor operators—small .......csscceceseseees .70 
AV fet oT CTU RA Sacha etaeaererst tera orcrenci shel crarsiate:o/otalete-cloleitete sok meyOo: 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec......... .90 
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Construction of houses and underground 
services, Rossland, B.C. Name of contractor, 
Kootenay Construction Company, Rossland, 
B.C. Date of contract, July 3, 1946. Amount 
of contract, $375,000. -A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Asphalts Takers ocaisislsie scis ax sc onigsia cs PERE w ec $4.% 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders.... .65 
Brick and hollow. tile, layers)... sie asi. cisiee 0% 1.20 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ........ 15 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Carpenters sand joiners) Sacariysie lier ia as 1.10 


Cement finishers 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—steam  .90 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas or 


CLECs Padiyre dete tae casa sag poate c Ae M ates OHO eraoleetele s 70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ........ .70 
Dragline operators, steam or gas ............ 1.224 
Drache:  FPOWIeN A jo x sleiciaid ovietapetelaie a See oee aloe alow wiahets .79 
Draglineswoilersiy hase. ire Uoewi ad ole ene Ba 3 nei 79 
Drivers.) Cbeamisters) i isaac vedeaas saisees ciaeles eralttaters 60 
yall “wrunnerss dates eae bass BR ao ees .70 
Electricians (inside wiremen). .......s-ececeses 1.10 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

Sincley or. doubley ed rumszis seaassw ass. s sleeveless 1.10 

Ehree more IMOres Oruimsy sas sacar ne er sclrcieelete 1,224 
(Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.)........ 1.224 
Hnpinemen mista blonary iy cce meee « aeacae elects .79 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)........ 5 

(under 12. H.P.) 

Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)........ 1.00 

(12 H.P. and over) 

Tab OuUrerS—COMMMION | (/s\Ceea oe cicle oie ofatietata atthets 0, etere 60 
Labourers—experienced bldg. .......seeeeeseoe .65 
Motor truck drivers (under 5 tons) .......+.. 60 
Motor truck drivers (5 tons and over) ....... .70 
Ornamental “iron. workers) seeds vs a ess es isles 90 
PAIN GETS CSPUAV) wyalele ciel ave' sala a 0.9 taeran a ster aloha, alatete eyetele 95 
Painters and) glaziers) sj dda stecislcce wee anee scteere 6 85 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work) .............. 70 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .........+0 70 
BHASUEeLS (hls byes cia cet s sc Stes hantis een aie irs: 6, ale 1.00 
Plasterers’) sie|lpersy Wass Gs 5. clay iseate| skeleitve (ss whatever 75 

(mixing and tempering material) 

Plhambers, and  steamfitters, 2... Wee. esses 1.10 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers ............ .69 

(all men assigned to help tradesmen) 
Wathers:—metal On), Mebal | jacias demielatee o cteielelsteiele 1.10 
Lathers—other than metal on metal .......... 1.00 
RISES, | (GENCLAL) | isiaimananioee duende » Have dee bles 75 
Road grader operators (gaS:) ......0.00..0000- .95 
Bioad. Toller Operators: snus cviieete s lelsle ctoleleels e's Wo 
Rodmen, . reinforced | Steely 4/5502) ete revere vos e 70 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp..... 65 
Roofers, sheet metal .........c.cscccecesscoess 1.10 
Sheet mmetalenwOrkersi ane. on cccssiciectels sig ste seiersiere 1.10 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) ..........ssesseeee 1.10 
Steam shovels, CNOINCETS vs. ss icels. clea « sieteiele'e sie es 1.224 
Steam) shevelwicranemen J.) le v4eceee sclocsinins 1.224 
Steam shovel MGemen,) .s. dels s+ 4) sleecien «© sicveshajets 79 
ISPoalm "SINOVel TOUCTSiatce stccledeisinie eye) ciate siere ete ciate sicis .79 
Shovel operators (AS.) ....sccseeevecessecese 1.224 
Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc. .......... 95 
Tractor operators—small ..........eeeeeeeeeeee 70 
WTA ENIVGTD lies wavavakoveial ctersteuwls ol aualays eperavera.s selene. slteabele e 09 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec....... .90 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, London, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Sterling Construction Company, Windsor, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 11, 1946. Amount of 
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Per Hour 


contract, $125,985. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Asphalt’: rakers! beter f thoes GP Nt $ .65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders 55 
Brick and hollow tile LAV ETS) eimai ema mete, 1a 1.20 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers........ 55 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Werpenterswandiitjoiiers'siiin cs da ecu ovin glue. 1.00 
Cement finishers ....... er storatevetot arattd, g Siete cies 70 


Cement and concrete mixer operators—steam  .75 
Cement and conrete mixer operators—gas or 


BLN i clinwraciee PMR, , OR UD: Weak Ota .65 
Compressor operators (gas. or eles) 48. Ae 60 
Dragline operators, steam or Pasay, ee ae 1.06 
Diagline hiremen ) waliGecoansvceriurs eee. .70 
Deraglineiollersah lanes, oan dee ey LE, 60 
Drivers aces Wet sours’, Meta, NR 51 
Diver, steamy iandii wagonnrdiesinsondeusicaeun, 90 
Deilll, runtiors sf wadwety jelly) Owpnnee AHH sn Wh .60 
Electricians (inside wiremen yA CHa. 1.10 
Engineers, operating, steam ...........000005... 81 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elece) Risk ese 85 
Enginemeny) stationary | wosoiiavies CURA ee, 60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elecs) FU 60 
La Guners 5 isi iia eniee OF RRM; Aa ale! 51 
Gathers motel ios. see A A 80 
athore--wood i jsuisais Ben MOO Oa ANE ¥ Py fs) 
Motor Aruck, drivers j..écsces 0 ha PO 55 
Motor truck driver and truck ................ 1.55 
Ornamental iron. workers’ ....2.636s00seedlcs 75 
Painters; and \\elaiers) ied. Mode se hehe 70 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work)) Qatkchited. oe 65 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ............ -60 
PAASterersst i. ie teaisieds asec veesnele ee. MEY ne 1.06 
Plasterers’ helpers 

(mixing and tempering material) ieee. sens Roo 
Plumbers and steamfitters ................... -96 
Raggers,., (general) vi. hie. sew Wy, oped tbl. Sees 65 
Road grader operators :— 

BI OTSA WIN coins cisioicasioodeiersiicikbiaiatenaesie Le REE 55 

ercludins teams) 43:5 cue sice5 Seale. ee 90 

GaSe sisieleedtls state Bote Pam. alnitare oad. else ea 65 
Road roller operators (steam or Sas ienes) tee art) 
Rodmen, reinforced steel ..............¢ Where sete -60 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent’: comp..... 55 
Roofers; sheet metal) oacé eddinesents dishes 80 
Sieet \rmetalt) workers s: vexsetlerdohe) Waeeiey -80 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) Wein ins es 1.00 
Steam shovel engineers ............000.cc00055 1.06 
Steam shovel firemen ......c.0c.cccccccseseee .70 
Siam shovel oilersiin el sadtey, ae), gad ions .60 
shovel operators: (gas) cleo. abner: 1.06 
Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc. .......... 80 
Tractor operators—small .........ccecceeceeese -70 
WS PERIOED ig A tel osu aed amie! Dal teitiadan 46 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec....... 85 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Brantford, Ont. Name of contractor 
(foundations only), Messrs. Stevenson and 
Hunt, Ltd., London, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 10, 1946. Amount of contract, $39,320. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
ASDINOLY ® PAM ens : Orem Cee RS, 5 bos Ally pa 6b) $ .65 
Asphalt’ tampers, smoothers and spreaders.... 55 
Brick and hollow tile LAVErS cer ete hnmnnnC Lae 1.20 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers........ 55 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 

Carpetiters ahd. Joiners’... Ak. bose. cecci cece 95 
Cement finishers (0.0, sued oy see eas 76 
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Per Hour 

Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas or 

WICC Sih kk matte naawe seem «ciara uel: ae I 65 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec UR aIMiA.. .65 
Dragline operators, steam or LAS cp HOIST. 1.06 
Dragline : firemen J. «, ss0.sbacinc gh tigre... -66 
Drag line ioilons a... sessile Sreeant see 56 
Divers, . ).24. 0 ae. pate SPoA SEES SEC AREA A a -51 
Driver; \ team vend WELOT sso oe cooks 85 
DD yall Sertiminen ea vue i cee: i aca aaa al .60 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ................ .81 
Engineers, operating, steam .................. 81 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas or élecs) tine. 85 
Enginemen, StatiONary «os as..ch + so oes cdh uot, .60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or eleGh) Levene. .60 
Labourers, JA inwotnicnt teeta: lod MS -ol 
Jiathers-—-metal 155°, 3s aticel acts swale, beeen *, #80 
JUG UOTE WOO) Vk ide esa hitb actonc Pee anual x eee: yA) 
Motor) “truck ditivers ya. ssn tc cosseae eee ome 55 
Motor truck driver and truck .............. 1.55 
Ornamental iron workers ..........csee.005.. .70 
Painters (spray) vi) NEG Rote eS Ae oe 76 
Painters and glaziers ........... wisleiers eaten ets set 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .............. .65 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .......... 60 
Plasterers vicinity Ce how | sie SOS Dies eiaee 1.06 
Plasterers? (helpers) a0 rh.e tts see .56 

(mixing and tempering material ) 
Plumbers and steamfitters .................... 91 
Riggers (general) ......... Phe oieiale sista slaved ia cio ete .61 
Road grade operators: 

ELorsediawilt lst sre meee ete syayeratscevsie aloes terete ine 55 

Including Meat Yeas. cee te eo ee ne .90 

OE Buea pve ato al as he Ra ip ls oro Steed Scaleratsiels .60 
Road roller operators (steam or PAS) cements 15 
Rodmen, reinforced steel .......... ARRIGO SS 56 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp..... 55 
Rooters, sheet metal Ve ee 76 
Sheet ‘metal ‘Workers ccc. ee 76 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) .............e.000- .95 
Steam shovel engineers ..........cccccececeses 1.06 
Steam shovel firemen ............ CEASE AN Ail, . 66 
slenin) “Shovel “Ollers “If. 7e ence te a eee te 56 
Shovel ‘operators’ (gag.)".....cs.0 le ee 1.06 
Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc. .......... at 
Tractor operators—small ..........ecececeecese 65 
Wis tChanen cc srset er ten en or eee ee -46 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec....... .80 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, St. James, Man. Name of contractor, 
Bird Construction Company, Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, July 15, 1946. Amount of 
contract, $176,540. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
PISDMALEOTS [oss dian tt &< te anata tas Meal? ae $ .68 
Asbestos insulation workers .................. -90 
BEIBGISIOTE NS citings cd c'o. cash ces Adie hated dommes 80 
Biseksmiths’ helpers dice) aeeumucca sees .624 
Brick and hollow tile layers ................ 1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(mixing and tempering mortar) ............ 674 
Carpenters: and joiners anu. tne, cea dees 1.05 
Cement finishers ........... se \e dbsfalatela vets oh aihare Py (3) 


Cement and concrete mixer operators—steam  .95 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas or 


LCG ss caussaitemcisisecaie nie sianinie's MORGAN ae .65 
Compressor operators (gas. or eléc:)), sbecasts: 65 
Dragline operators, steam or CaSvitis's eeeeeel 1.10 
Dragtne Bremen 23:1. 4. bases dX ees coe eee: .70 
Dragline: Oilers. Juss. settee eee -60 
Dens) ei ievccanismiaesaluctn. grannies | 60 
Driver, team and wagons docs ..cuisccscss ak ee 1.00 
Dral" runnets “asks icon waeinteamoonenreand, hime. 65 
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Per Hour Per Hour 
Electricians, (inside wiremen) ..........2.... 1.05 Uathers—metaley 3. Meneses cate eaetas wacels 1.00 
Engineers, operating, steam ...........sesseeees 1.10 Listhters—=wOod Vues auteciet ease cde dedioesceraece sees 1.00 
Engineers, crane (steam gas or elec.) ........ 1.10 Motor wtrucks drivers us iiaesdendcatecseces stan 70 
HMEMeMeNs VStatlONAry © cass alee savers aa cuuae + Cees -70 Motor’ truck “driveriand truck Weer... ls ee» aoe 1.70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or elec.).......... 65 Ornamental iron. :workers® fo 005. e vee see notes oe 1,10 
WADOULEIS—“SKUIEdIe) cnc ttdhvetee cepheciacos «steuaiee .624 PAIN bCLS a ACSPIAY ua nacd acoso noc. aca ads meee eames 3 1.00 
WADOUTERS—COMMON «i vaceees gems > ehiecras ae .08 Painters’ and) /elaziers ..,.cn.cc eee ee ees tetera 1.00 
GAT NENS=—IMCtAl sy Lehicsres seis celeslel ese poopie duress .90 Pipefitters (surface-temp. work) ............ .80 
Wa therg—=w OOM i ot cist «s d-0ose oie slosarens sr ecshtera le ierersetersse 80 Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ............ .80 
NMOtor tIUCK, GIIVERS.” Sac ncic.s sto ssicletartons se pat OO BTASTCLELS « pwoteinar te rere one hale des ald Kerala Ara sale dle 1.35 
Motor truck driver and truck .........0.+.... 1.65 Plasterers’ helpers2 knee yee eee: 73 
WrINAMenvalmironewOorkerswe cee keleie cs ates aoe starts 1.00 (mixing and tempering material) 
NZ AAINCETSs 1. | CSDIAY a) aulbow eke oitele: Gases sciolaeieejes <hties os 95 Plumbers and steamfitters .................... 1.25 
Paimtersan ACO LAA OLS iy sieluis cicero sieclele steve acinvelrs 90 Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers ............ .73 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. oye Beta terntere wi ateiate .70 (all men assigned to help tradesmen) 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .......... .70 Riggers), General); vases cacdeees tes ected sorasents .80 
IPIASCELETSPRIT, .< LAS nite cd ett ostae occctoeee Steeles 6 1.25 Road grader operators: 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering LELOTSCOAT AWA tiifesereorsieveie clea acieie stettaeitels cite teeter see 65 
TNA TECTIA!) eM crepe hisses sale apie erties eserel sieiejareebe's aietes .674 Nrcludin ge). COAMN iy so 38 toeraaesiasiels Hoo siias sieicsteee / F ¥00 
Plumbers and steamfitters ........ssccscsesses 1.15 GAS) ae Hota eiee a wiaalare deve dese delves e etatee eae etat 6 .80 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men Road roller operators (steam or gas) ........ 1.05 
assigned to help tradesmen) ..............-: .674 Rodmen, ..reinforced, steel  J2nveee euaes. «3 68 
VIG ETS wen (CTCL A!) iil crsvsitisiovere Cheleteioainisie ere elerstore ores 70 Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp. ....  .75 
Road grader operators: Roofers, ssheetyametal Senay ters stele sie rele oes cs.01 -90 
HTOPSCOTAWIF deteitis: sic crcnicin cs esieieiloe aieieclee eaeten ee .65 Sheet. metal wOrkerss ssc ccisistesiiag esos onsle .90 
MTU Is LORIN ws oickcrasavdalersiolars sialerdaictnlececl gle tele 1.00 Shinglers (wood, asbest0s) .....-ccecececeesees 95 
LG AS og lavics Aerators cial hae sto a Bee Males cine oc ttatede a eeee ic fs Steam: shovel engineers)... ccceeectcercenes ses 1.20 
Road roller operators (steam origas yt Ohad. 95 Steam mshovel’ firemen’ v0. .scc..clocecieescc cess s .80 
Rodmen, reinforced steel .......... afe wlel ate eatere 624 Steamy ishoveli oilers i ..2c. elec eee nines viride wieleisie 65 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp. .. .70 Shovel operators wi( Gas bios cc scb sceloesieeaiaere 1.20 
Rooters. . Sheets metals ce steterctecfota'sls «Sore seaes as 85 Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc. .......... .85 
Sheeti, metabiworkers’ wile... Sandee cee siete sive. 85 Tractor operators—small ........cssscccscccces 75 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) .........scceeecesees 90 AWiAtCbimemy ai tees.c: Rent ae so hc Mtohe ie sik tola)s & mratlaaperate- an 55 
Steam shovel engineerS ............cccceeceeees 1.10 Welders and burners—acetylene or elec....... 90 
Steam shovel firemen ..............ceeeeeees 70 5 
Steam shovel oilers ..... BE Paden Ns eee . 60 
Shovel, , operators (i(#as)O wevsNee ss. eee ce 1.10 z 
Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc. ......... 85 Construction of houses and underground 
ihe nie operators——small .....cescecccoscsers a services, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
BAULCIINEON spe saeters oc eratapatataietstalatelel el Aeveletchel sid alert dcie-e 4 jy Hy 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec....... 85 Messrs. L. G. Ogilvie and Company, Montreal, 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Transcona, Man. Name of contractor, 
Bird Construction Company, Winnipeg, Man. 


Date of contract, July 16, 1946. Amount of. 


contract, $94,162. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Asphalterss Shassecscessce seni vasereouters dict acwile $ .70 
Brick’ and: hollow tilealayersiucscseaeielss oeences 1.35 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 

(mixing and tempering mortar) ...........- .73 
Carpenters’ Gnd sJOINCTS: Asia ps.sters sjcegeosd ays « darcrarel ore a ee 
Cement’ finishers Pryce s aalstcreks, doves stats 3 serene 80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 

SECA OTe cate e ele ee a6. 2 tine oscatace, Meme leieroreieisiere. ones OE 80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas or 

CLEC Oi ola c co! ove ace RIM etate cals hereto Gadde erste 70 
Compressor operators (gas or elec.) .......... aco 
Dragline operators, steam or gaS ............ 1.20 
Dragline. firementaes. sivas. octale.s steretisie reins saves 80 
IDisareabbars) oles. lareageenoousac Un Caddie Ono DOC Odo .65 
DD TIV OLS Ree ccc each ola bo ale bistale gists Stotalatstaians oteite eras .60 
Driver, PbCAIl WANG WA GOMY vs cieje.s,s1eeleccesese os aeleletete 1.00 
MODY PETTITT CES Soetecc oiotiets tere lesesiaccitas.cses! aeons vsielee 70 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...............++- 1.15 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double? drums (sis. < ices classe sas 1,15 

ERTS OT, LINOLEMOLUMIS iis ss bie's sles alaieiate saree + > 1.20 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.) ........ 1.20 
Hnginemen, Stationary, orciccicic.is<o dercieis\oe's ofeteletes .80 
Hoist’ operators—tower (gas or elec.).......... .70 
Wabourers— skilled. "23.1! ic cielo stetatelein Stele aie eiethle store 68 
WADOUTeLS—COMIMON, | o,cjjsiejes010 «0 al svelelotetate «.< lelsiers tate .60 


P.Q. Date of contract, July 16, 1946. Amount 
of contract, $315,968. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Asphalt \/rakerss Pigciios says cleverers'o-o eletcteloleretarae «ai cravale $ .71 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders.... .66 
Brick and hollow tile layers .....esscscssses 1.06 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ........ .66 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Carpenters sANLG MIOIMETS UN. sen cesses cilowiets letictele sie -96 
Wemente finishers se cei ce lolate sinter es) es, e/ satchel sicete 81 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 

SECT ho, ove arate ota aeal a sic iekealattene a veek otea “ols lw bite < ated 81 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas. or 

LGC NRG | SRN SB Dea PM rctalcris <3) U avalaue iter arate Gis ata at tats .76 
Compressor operators (gas or elec.) .......... 76 
Dragline operators, steam OF ZAS .......seee- 1.16 
Dragline! Mfiremenmire neces tsspeje ie cd ios aya Se cene ore Hk 
D)rAcline. (OUETS Me veces remiss st sistslssieicys eee nears 66 
Drivers (are ores a5 paseisvsinie.cinvsssie, fie etek ate eee @ reiaiovals 61 
Driver, team ‘and. was) Wis saciet seta’ sane o.cetelse 1.01 
Oyalls wUNMers yh. a cirers nus sosese  chotslna eieeke «sin ess siete 71 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...........-.... 1.01 
Engineers, operating, steam .......s....scseeee 96 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas, or elec.)...... 91 
Hnginemen, | Sbavionaryiiecuic. esis sieteesiesiles vate etl 
Hoist operators—tower (gas, or elec.) ...... 81 
RW GYG\bE Rss aclu GRIRHGR DAR OOOUo CC OCU cc Octane DO 61 
Qathers—metal “seciiiwersis.s)sisiarerelws clelale. oveleieictere vier -96 
Mathers =-wOod (sects ccs ecielssriclsiers hers stoislass iotahala iar 86 
Motor, ‘truck! drivers s,s <s:<cis,+,sieseiepeloe sie) elasererste« 61 
Motor truck driver and truck, /...........00% 1.61 
Ornmamentalétaronts workers) <.iss..,s/s ae) > oe esielees .90 
Pepimbersie (SDTV)! 2 recetejoers forse ssyerejese(o iors ofetolatars ©'s epeiete -91 
Pamters and: Sola zicrs. eee sate ccoe tems plein Re tne 


Pipefitters (surface-temp. work) ...........- 71 
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Per Hour Per Hour 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ............ .66 Rodmen, reinforced steel .................... .76 
ilastereng. Ai) .aageet egal ele sasbicind Meee ET 1.06 Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: COMM acct sift! 
Plasterers’, helpers 5) cock ctecsins ean. Jom, 66 Roofers, sheet metal ......... Sialslsinova nies ora - 96 
(mixing and tempering material) Sheet metal’ workers: fi }c.1, ee oe Wie -96 
Plumbers and steamfitters ...........cceee0005 1.01 Shinglers (wood, asbestos) ............0000.... . 96 
Ruigeera, (general) vii bivcscssaocas¢ CWeidade A 71 Steam shovel engineers ..............00...... 1.16 
Road grader operators: Steam shovel firemen ........................ A 
Borsa naw s4)iu\9.5's Papermate Me eEd Sen! .66 Bveam shovel “ollers' Sinan yi etiy oe) fame enon .66 
Bpoliding tear, dua diab: Wick, Plea, |My deck seal 1.01 pnovel \operators’* (gas)! ))-seee2 58) ee 1.16 
RES Pi cen el la th nl hie ces ila 76 Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc. .......... 86 
Road roller operators (steam or gas) .......... 86 Tractor operators—small ................006.. ea 
Rodmen,  reinforeed.).steeh .siscesseecseescder 76 Watehisien (2h 2 220 3o an, eer Ue, Net .56 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp: «ie s71 Welders and burners—acetylene or elec. ...... 91 
Hieofers.. «Sheet. meted woud {eeen Side dicho Babe ud 96 
Sheet. metal.workers) . «dadssee, etadged,. sae 96 
Shinglers. (wood, , asbestas).,.........ddudesueads. ; : 
pin ada fet es x iguana deen, dbo se ha Construction of houses and underground 
Sheam: shovel: firemen 0 cos csscun cu oun 71 services, Brandon, Man. Name of contractor, 
Steam shovel OULCES ie ro le el aaa a . 66 Mr. E Ce Higgins, Brandon, Man. Date of 
Shovel. ioperatoray (as hy ws ke ook i et 1.16 , 
Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc. ......... 86 contract, July 27, 1946. Amount of contract, 
Tractor operators—small ........ccccececceuee 71 $300,000. A fair wages schedule was included 
WRBECH meni eter sial-oretea Dien ack balan, Bm | AA 2 56 in the contract as follows :— 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec. ..... 91 Den tere 
Papal bers 0 6 a2 0s io saat ala dapcidicnele 4 ERR) eee $ .65 
Brick and hollow tile layers ................ 1.20 
Construction of houses and underground Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers» ie. 92... .68 
services, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractor, (mixing and tempering mortar) 
zs Carpenters (and, joimengy<). . .iswsi'ss « olvtiee dled... 1.00 
G: Archambault, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date Wement i tivishers vi. id. acs diadereen anes o 75 
of contract, July 18, 1946. Amount of con- Cement and concrete mixer operators— 
tract, $121,070. <A fair wages schedule was damn I Ce 70 
a , Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas or 
included in the contract as follows :— CROCS nie Lat i a cee th Daal tl .60 
Per Hour Compressor operators (gas or eleeiyiheweda. .60 
Asbel in ralera cos oe src Pehl AUN, Wodee de ae $ .71 Dragline operators (steam or GAS) ected AER 1.00 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders....  .66 Deaglingn freemen jie: : wehbe Ietbaotheaen .70 
Brick and hollow tile layers ................ 1.06 Dragtine “oilers wil hay, . Maanemnatlamerms. | 60 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers DOEVOTS lies «iene hee 0 a $55 
(mixing and tempering mortar) .......... 66 Driver; team, :andwiwagolr iw uercemeyusds kee . 3 .95 
Carpentérs atid! (jothers)! js). bess seks cn 96 TD rg) ‘pers alate. Lien ae Veeck En eee ae. .60 
Cemens  Thighsere sk. a. cape on Rime cco 81 Electricians (inside wiremen) ................ 1.00 
Cement’ and concrete mixer operators— Engineers, operating, steam: 
Sia se Mee dees Rae Uae, bien.) APR! Me Se 81 Single or | double) drums -...:. 2.5... 95 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas, or ares! or more Spams oC s2, «Ie Lh, 1.00 
(TE NAAR AB Nk AR A Rhalaia. die ey 76 Engineers, crane (steam, gas or elecs) P5094 4 1.00 
Compressor operators (gas. or elees) Sane | 76 Hoginemen, »6tatiOnary isk. sete |. decoder ant. .70 
Dragline operators, steam or gas ............ 1.16 Hoist’ operators—tower (gas. or CLOG ren om oak .60 
Dragline, firemen |: 4... .adiey. ees, he | vl Labourers—skilled (00, 22052: REO a .63 
Dragling. oilers. KEG, (RON We wedi tas .66 Labourers—commoni) 15300 deri sen. 2 ek .55 
POTAV OFS) a9 w.0% sinsiae VOR COE OREN ee, IE 61 Latherssometal speci i ex ncas Cel ceenott eelan hes 1.00 
Driver; team, and’. wagon. , M00, ha” eva 1.01 TAAL OR TW OOM hos ed deia) oes Sana SaaLee Me ee 1.00 
DORE | TUDORS 9 ies cteictanraes slowed (eos. MO Ay fil Motor “truck’ drtyergs S01 tee. i eelaeg & ee 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ................ 1.01 Motor truck driver and truck .............. 1.65 
Engineers, operating, steam: .......0.00.eee0e00.. 96 Ornamental iron workers 10.0.0 ..ccccccccsccce, 1.10 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas, or elees ye. 91 Painters’ (spray) 5 ero) ee ee Bea” it 95 
Emginemen, + stationary +s. 0% ose s ce ukuens 71 Painters “and glaziers \)..0). S77 a, Pe .95 
Hoist operators—tower (gas, or elec.).......... 81 Pipefitters (surface-temp. work) ............ 75 
LADGULOTS | sw vehesd's PO Su. SON se OR, te .61 Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ............ iyi) 
Lathers—metal 0 iid.0da scoters 4 sh eee dd 96 PD TASTCT ORG. +l bane stolanterghe Catia a hte treo tatiaataen Mette 8 1.20 
LRT er sea WOGE 1S waicwinnaghssickcreearen 5 Re 86 Plasterers’ ‘helpers oil. atl) seca: Dae .68 
IMEGSOr Seruels . Arivens Te loctauw vrccian in Oe 61 (mixing and tempering material) 
Motor truck driver and truck ................ 1.61 Plumbers: and  steamifittére"™.. 772 090. ee Lats 
Ornamental iron workers ........0..e0ehe00., .90 Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers .......... .68 
Pataters } (apray)ecnnce id VS. SOULE. Mei 91 (all men assigned to help tradesmen) 
Painters’\-and ‘glaziers: 0. SA0.) ee a 86 Riggers) (generg] i: nu venh uk sevsvscoe ee 215 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. WOPK) ant ee 71 Road grader operators: 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ............ .66 FLOTSOALA WA Fy ai cee han wrt osu ee time DEC, 60 
Plasterers: 'ss6 see cis Oe ae ee, UMS Head tate 1.06 TECIUGWIG )CGREE 55.4 citer das r.s on ecaretctes « eee 95 
Plasterers! ishelperses (cieyn wakes uvsakencn., aM .66 GAS rischntananrcomiwnicna sO eter atte UTIL Me WS 
(mixing and tempering material) Road roller operators (steam or gas)........ -90 
Plumbers, and: ‘steamfitters -(.05.4.. 0.00 1.01 Redmen, reinforced. steel 8.6050. 0100S, . 63 
Riggers) (ceneral) jcsrisen eines ote deed, 71 Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp. ...... .70 
Road grader operators: Roofers, : sheet’ bmetal 224 ee niet .85 
WH Orsedrawit + ai icaavasen «ee eet: Medl. atoe .66 Sheet’ metal workers ..........c000- Lis a See Bar 85 
Including \ feana KN waseeal alsin Veen 1.01 Shinglers (wood, asbestos) .......cccccececes 85 
AOS 1 oshcdnsehh banner hana Lene. Rie 4 .76 Steam shovel engineers ..........ccceccccecee 1.00 
Road roller operators (steam or gas) ........ 86 Steam’ shovel. firemen ....6 000. 6.00 ok .70 
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Per Hour 
Steamm shovel soilersmusticsssaaceorce oe streetcars ate .60 
Shovel |operators,. (Eas) 0. <cce cans ss cleeeer cane 1.00 
Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc. ......... «) 80 
Tractors operators—small]) .....0.0....c. ev eeee .70 
Va tchinaein Per lcicwtiaes eee ce Shee seater ts -50 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec. ...... 85 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Port Alberni, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Thor Peterson, Port Alberni, B.C. 
Date of contract, July 25, 1946. Amount of, 
contract, $150,000. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
FASDWALG RT AK CLS) Yerescsislie cl sictlaceauste crete seiner $ .81 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders.... .71 
Brick) and Hollow tile layers vies oc cuitiels sveicltusies oie 1.29 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 

(mixing and tempering mortar) .......... 81 
Warpenters! aNd)! JOMELS . Ps-.is'¢ sermntaets Wale aieialese os 1.12 
4 GIVEN Tae ITISI ENS my cae site's die tals sire tyele crt Uwe Are 1.02 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 

SUC INV A Pocate toys ctaletas o cysve teanuaceusiey di oe ia! ste edaven apa dvshe\saie 1.02 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas or 

CLEC ne aera tee caietereie ernst sierra ts ROR PRON ee 81 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ........ 81 
Dragline operators, steam OF ZAS .........00- 1.24 
TDs Ol TNS WLI OTN CTA ays eens te esehuidl deess:cierene ms nisinas er aisvel tase 80 
Wraglne sOUerSe coer ste ce see eRe ee tes 80 
Drivers: Gleamsbers PMs wuss sete nies older a teve'e « 65 
AD ill) MUATAT EPS Myes aie eta fecesi oie alec sieteea ls ow eaisehe tet ee 81 
BHlectricians (inside wiremen) ............+-+.« 1.19 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums ...... PN sls et ecnlede: sp avctes 1.12 

EEN ee OTH MOTE WATUTIIS) ee ee tetgte otters sad ers 1.24 
Engineers, crane, (steam, gas. or elec.) ........ 1.24 
Bnginemen), statiomary iis nee ves ones cee cinteld slave .80 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) 

Q@uimaler. “VO A elisets a ieen a tiers ta Aleve Mis Ste «255. ollid 81 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) 

EZ MEL, Eo mei erOVET) 4 oie ears nee oor slerale eta vldd a ceeis'<s¢ Jed? 
IGA DOULETS—COTMTMON EWA siete e calt swat stave sa sie.e.s 69 
Labourers—experienced bldg. ................ Ava 
Motor truck drivers (under 5 tons) ......... 66 
Motor truck drivers (5 tons and over)...... Jes 
Ornamenvall IOM = WOLKelS Wis seau coc sckice ete es 1.12 
PaiMMters) CSPLBYV) iL tas ilaieias ale cnstenss sole estar siatdlavetaia ts 1.07 
Paint erse ands Welaziens Fiancee mses a aloee So ba hardest .97 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work) ............ Avie 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ............ EG 
PPIAGLELOLS, CMe fae ieteare aie oh eis sare ala ne le sere aime ticres eae 1.223 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

NINOS GOTLA UNM Ate ee easss otsbah ceroraneyele gays iaxe, repre cre Sains Bator aee 81 
Plumbers. and: SEANCES We aie acjecieloue's «1 20 sleiess 1.19 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 

(all men assigned to help tradesmen) ...... .69 
icatherss metal, On rametal eta. . stjcleteters areatsts a-sloim a 1.25 
Lathers, other than metal on metal .......... aa ites 
VIP SONS. COECNELAL bila we is sls aiejoa's aise des cieeeetars once 81 
Road grader operators’ (GAS) ....2..ceece snes 1.06 
OAC TOLlEPMOPELALOYS Finale clisl s.oclaeine cine a eeislalels,« 85 
Rodmen,. weinftorced, Steel 4. < ojo ser!se.« siacssedla «oe 81 
UOORCTS eS CO GINO DAL crale 5 tote aisles egos aisinins quae’ 1.18 
Sheeteemetals WOLmerS™ cass hae vera aslle votes cle ects 1.18 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) ...........eceeee- ti 12 
Steampshovel Genein CeTS jy ee sins a folie Ce crepsrermietn soleus 1.24 
Steam shovels Cranemene sactut iso. e cise eclee oe 0) 1.24 
Steam MShOVeleri NEMEC) sisvee eee e bcree fois lena cio cere .80 
LEA arShOVelMOllersiitans.slecserts so «ose aioe ec sae oa .80 
HOVElMODErALOYS (CGASs,)\n ete swale, Nevesletele dle ols. oe elets 1.24 
Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc. .......... 1.06 
EL TrACLOLr RODELA LOLS SIAN. tajineialtie gia oie,si ste sere: oie 81 
BVVALC IIIT reves teyetere: crete. ole wioleters sidielor sacle orareve giaievslawiers 60 


Per Hour 


Welders and burners—acetylene or elec. .... 1.00 
Roofer, felt and gravel: patent: comp. 


Foreman’) <ss2ts.+5 EUAN SAS Sead oes Sey caitie aatolens 1.00 
KASS 4A ae Rae Melee Ree aie s ahs Beart e el em 81 
Semil=Skiledevscxtinns yes sad lessee eases eine cele Av fil 
ins Kearse ttacecterse aniekinl wane Sine terete ciareiere .65 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Cumberland, B:C. Name of con- 
tractor, Victoria Housing Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, July 25, 1946. Amount of 
contract, $105,000. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

ASDNAl bLETAKETSs 4 Pauses Ve sieeieDsAe ere eteee ete Faun $ .81 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... SAI 
Brickiand. hollow. tile Wavers se eee eee os 1.29 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers........ .81 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Carpenterss sand. «J OMersass4 sete eene re sale 1.12 
Wement p Mnisherss esac enee nsession corer ee edes 1.02 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 

STAIN COMES ee Re a alsa tee a: SNe ee SUS an I aly 1.02 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas. or 

CLECE tidied Manse ¥e ba eee sane ete as Lae e ea eee Te lewers 81 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .......... 8h 
Dragline operators, steam or gas ............ 1.24 
Wracline . Aremens “sede aad de seagate Sooners mee ste 80 
Wraclines OUCrSheke shad oa ares ee ROOM ve Memes eats 80 
TIV- ers; CECAMSTCTS)) -2'dt dee ees Meee See eee cee 65 
Drill erunmersui es «aed SAR SRS cn ete een tals 81 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ................ 1.19 
Engineers operating, steam: 

Single ior; double \drumgy. kee ies toes te PatZ 

TE REGG!y Ol MOTE CHUNG WR NOM uae «ele talak aes 1.24 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.) ....... 1.24 
PONGINCAET 4 PSLAGIONATY. PGs a; de cere tls els atecte ded bieks 80 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)........ .81 

(under 12 H.-P.) 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)........ 112 

(12 H.P. and over) 
7s DOULELS—-COMMIM ON) brad clelers shelsietsereow cies iniete sioae « 65 
Labourers—experienced bldg. .............2ee0: MA 
Motor truck drivers (under 5 tons) .......... .66 
Motor truck driver (5 tons and over) ........ 15 
Ornamental NOM! WOLKELS. | aeivsis.cm sete oleisrelaaayalaterers 1.12 
PAN TELS CSPIAVg LT Meee vias heels cists ween somalia shale eee 107 
Painters Cand WlAZICLS Tso Hactelarcllereisie clolesis erealden .97 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work) .............. Wi 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ............ Breve 
PIASUCELS i ass oes tale arevarc ar avetalel Slsraiatausts arsuerelehe slerciete sieis 1.223 
Plasterers’ helpers qiiacanc weston s sete siosetctelmsietotara's 81 

(mixing and tempering material) 
Plumbers and | Steamitters, Gavi. cb eclees asia s.0 1.19 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers .......... .69 

(all men assigned to help tradesmen) 
Mathers, mmetaliy ominmmetadiy ese c:.a\s o deveiel erties » wel 1.25 
Lathers, other than metal on metal ......... 1.18 
IRIGSers (PEMELAL OW criss josie valet weiss sets si sie icieres 81 
Roadwigrader Operators, \CeAS) als scieielals alesis citlel« 1.06 
Road Hrovlert Operators y ses sccisisieies see eee sees .85 
Rodimen ss reinforced 4 Steelu s.Sun esis sls sau siecetsle 81 
Roofers, sheet) Metal Gtr. neeee ass ceuccase usm 1.18 
Sheete manetalenworkersailnsaesretassic ti etene seas sare 1.18 
Shinclers’ Good) asbestos!) ...e. 2a. eines ealeets SEA, 
Steams tshovel \engineersy \scch ek sci eae wien ceses 1.24 
Steam shovel cranemen ) jh. « ees sies + «cole cia ain shssme 1.24 
Stearn iSHOvV.eletixeMeniy srcsavsie cieeleisisie eliejeleisieee ciel s/eia 80 
Steam SHOVeln OlleLS © tates seas cele Celece si cla e cicate .80 
SRHOVeLMMOPeraLOrsal (LAS alee cies setsiciele neler etatnie 1,24 
Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc. .......... 1.06 
‘Tractor Operators—-Small \) 4..c0.0cc%sassisyedaces ns 81 
Wie tic IMNONL Mame srerera te rete stcta esi cus atsinlshel ale savhraxe ainreye la’e) 4 .60 


Welders and burners—acetylene or elec. ...... 1.00 
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Per Hour 
Roofer, felt and gravel: patent: comp. 
PROT GRIER fry piss, us abuse te asa wielbane CaN tas Acai aa 1.00 
PRINGG Nossessch eee cuateer ck tere Ts ae 81 
Semicskilled! ty. sentens coins cues cle ke tea ares 
TIDSKUN OM a aan co nace he sak eee bi .65 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Penetanguishene, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Penetang Cement Block and Brick 
Company, Penetang, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 25, 1946. Amount of contract, $91,460. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

AB DHATOS! Takers Vik. pov we ow aud oa al talepnaleien odd By $ .65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders....  .55 
Brick ‘and’ hollow ‘tile layers 42s dedesd. dene. : 1.00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers........ 200 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Carpenters and joiners) 2c; woneses oo: . Uae 90 
omen’) sinisivers |. 6) Goi toe mde at ada a ea. -70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators 

SS UG ATTN Ae oP icone a ike ater mye Rb NEP Saas tian eta ec 476) 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas. or 

cNCETCa hb, Te A MORN ine Al Mis Aa Dd cltagh cn LAL 65 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ........e. .65 
Dragline operators, steam or gas ............ 1.06 
Dragtine: firemen | v4. wiedee osases «decree awed .66 
Draglinet oilers ey acne ee a en SN EN 56 
ID Te hides y Nel Mee nai ee anit Wer emo te 51 
Driver team) ands -waroniieon sees. 285 
Dal TUMMETS 55.0 ce Reena bel eee res alana .60 
Electricians (inside wiremen) %.d0 dcvs<% soos .80 
Engineers, operating, steam ................ .81 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.) ........ 85 
Hneinemen; Stationary, sack sschuecine feeecee oeRe .60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) ........ .60 
Ms DOUPELS. Uh, wakes siete aids athe cae Lecter Ree 251 
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Per Hour 

Lathers— metal’) 4. ses icicedu ascends JOT .80 
Dathers woods. | odiwevcis «ct Re 4 CUE re Av) 
Motor. tnick, drivers’ Use aiielst 2 ey ee BOO 
Motor truck driver and truck .............. 1.55 
Ornamental” iron “workers (......)ece dios |e POR .70 
Painters), (spray) as. skeet Bidets irs, ON eae 81 
Paintere* end: glaziers’ je ocr lee ieee as nal 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ............. 65 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ............- .60 
PIASUOIEr sos Coarse see Nee ae ee NG 90 
Plasterers’ helpers 

(mixing and tempering material) .......... 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters ..........cccceceece 91 
Riggers’ (generals. fal se aa ake tye 61 
Road grader operators: 

Frorsedieiwin a yimeite hide «chavs cts A Anos ce .55 

Including. .teatnyW ers. beceeteeseae dette eee aes 90 

aS iterates sya dt, 0 ASPIRIN ARON SAL ANE EA Giclee tes 60 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ...... BY 5) 
odmen, WremLOrced. Gsbeclins coe Ae aes tee eee 56 
Roofers, gelt and gravel: patent: camp. ...  .55 
Roofers Sacer Mevaliva.. kee ween Cee ene .80 
Sheet pmMetalwORKGrsuy cencce eae ee .80 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) ............cecee- 90 
Steam’ shovel! engineersy i save t eles cate. ania 1.06 
Steanrishovel giremen tee. Veen cee. he ae tee 66 
Steammrshovell oiler tees see sis meet ae cates eee .56 
shovel operators (Gas. tends dectsee ct cect eet cee 1.06 
_Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc. ........ 75 
Tractor soperators=-small ene les ccee ee. 65 
Watchmen (See ta hee see see eee ATEN La .46 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec. ...... 80 


CoNTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 
No. of Aggregate 


Department Contracts Amount 
$ 
Pasty ORice mie: Aoi cratetcisietesterceheket atu 14 36,296 72 
Reconstruction and Supply ...... 4,258 5,246,425 00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police .. 1 3,024 00 


a 


Labour Law 


Labour Legislation Enacted by the Parliament of Canada in 1946 


HE Parliament of Canada during its 

session from March 14 to August 31, 1946, 
enacted in statutory form, with some changes, 
the regulations providing workmen’s com- 
pensation for merchant seamen, amended the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, consolidated the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act and 
Regulations, and amended laws relating to 
family allowances, housing and income tax. 
A large body of veterans’ legislation, both new 
and amending Acts, was also passed. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Major changes in the Unemployment In- 
surance Act, 1940, to come into effect by 
Proclamation, extend unemployment insurance 
benefits to merchant seamen, increase from 
$1.00 to $1.50 a day the amount of money 
which an unemployed person drawing benefits 
from the unemployment insurance fund may 
earn without being disqualified, and make the 
Employment Service responsible to the 
Minister of Labour. 

The provisions of the Veterans Rehabilita- 
tion Act authorizing the granting of unemp- 


ployment insurance to veterans have been re- | 


pealed and now appear in Part IV of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. A new amend- 
ment provides that “veteran” now includes 
merchant seamen. Employment in transport 
by water, both inland and deep sea, is thus 
made insurable, but the Minister of Labour in 
introducing the Bill pointed out that “until 
reciprocal arrangements have been completed 
with the United States and Great Britain our 
coverage of deep sea vessels will be somewhat 
limited, but a start is being made and it is 
fully anticipated that proper arrangements can 
be made with these other countries as to the 
jurisdiction over vessels of different registry.” 

Other amendments widen the interpretation 
of “dependent” to include persons who main- 
tain a self-contained domestic establishment 
and support therein a wholly dependent per- 
son connected by blood relationship, marriage 
or adoption, and give the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission additional powers to make 
regulations, including power to require per- 
sons seeking employment and employers 
engaging employees to notify the Employment 
Service. 


Workmen’s Compensation for Merchant Seamen 


The Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 
gives statutory form to the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Regulations made under the 
War Measures Act by Order in Council 
(P.C. 4755), effective August 1, 1945, (L.G. 1945, 
p. 13847). The Act, like the Regulations, covers 
seamen employed on _ ships registered in 
Canada or chartered by demise to persons 
resident in Canada or having their principal 
place of business in Canada, when the ships 
are engaged on foreign or home-trade voyages. 
In addition, the Act provides that, if ordered 
by the Governor in Council, coverage may be 
extended to seamen engaged in Canada and 
employed on ships registered outside Canada 
and gperated by persons resident in Canada 
or having their principal place of business in 
Canada. 

The Act stipulates that the three members 
of the Merchant Seamen Compensation 
Board, appointed by the Governor in Council, 
are to hold office during pleasure and are to 
be paid such salary as the Governor in 
Council may fix. The Board may, with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, employ 
such professional, technical or clerical assistants 
as it deems necessary and fix their remunera- 
tion. 

The system established is one of individual 
liability of the employer who is required to 
cover the seamen in his employ by insurance 
satisfactory to the Board. If the risks of com- 
pensation are not covered by insurance, the 
Board may give notice in writing to the chief 


officer of Customs and the ship may be detained 


until he receives notice from the Board that 
he may release the ship. 

The benefits provided and other conditions 
are identical with the Regulations of 1945. 


Reinstatement in Employment 


The Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act, 1946, is a consolidation of the provisions 
of the 1942 Act which is now repealed and 
of certain Orders in Council made under the 
War Measures Act and the National Emer- 
gency Transitional Powers Act, 1945. These 
Orders in Council include the Reinstatement 
Regulations (P.C. 77), of January 11, 1945. 
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(L.G. 1945, p. 192), Order in Council P.C. 
5324 of August 2, 1945, (L.G. 1945, p. 1349) and 
Order in Council P.C. 6769 of November 6, 
1945 (L.G. 1945, p. 1848) as amended by P.C. 
1298 of April 9, 1946, (L.G. 1946, p. 683). 

The Act defines “reinstatement period” as 
a period of three months after discharge from 
the service or from hospital treatment follow- 
ing discharge in Canada, or four moftths, if 
overseas. With the exception of persons under- 
going training for employment as merchant 
seamen in Dominion Government Marine and 
Engineering Training Schools, the Act is de- 
clared not to apply to persons who were hired 
as merchant seamen on or after May 7, 1945. 
A new section fixes December 31, 1946, as the 
date upon which the service of a merchant 
seaman is deemed to have terminated for the 
purposes of reinstatement under the Act, or if 
he is engaged on a voyage on such date, the 
day that the voyage is concluded. A new 
provision extends the time limit to one year 
within which enforcement proceedings may 
be instituted. 


Emergency Powers 


An amendment in the National Emergency 
Transitional Powers Act, 1945, changes the 
date of the expiry of the Act from the fifteenth 
day to the sixtieth day after Parliament first 
meets in 1947, provided Parliament does not 
meet in November or December, 1946, in 
which case the Act will expire on December 
31, 1946. 
Housing 


The National Housing Act, 1944, was 
amended to extend from 20 to 25 years the 
normal term of loans to home-owners, and to 
facilitate the making of loans jointly with 
lending institutions to assist in the construc- 
tion of houses on farms. In addition to loans 
to owners, loans to lessees with long-term 
leases are also provided for. New- sections 
enable the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation to make direct loans to persons 
engaged in the mining, lumbering, logging or 
fishing industry, and make statutory provision 
for the operation of the Integrated Housing 
Plan instituted by Order in Council of Octo- 
ber 12, 1945, by which the Corporation may 
enter into contracts with builders to en- 
courage the building of houses for sale to 
prospective home-owners, and for the Home 
Conversion Plan. See page 1207 in this issue. 


Family Allowances 


Minor amendments in the Family Allowan- 
ces Act, 1944, which are to come into effect 
by Proclamation, relating to conditions which 
result in the cutting off of an allowance, deal 
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mainly with the provision regarding school 
attendance. In view of the varied require- 
ments of the provinces as to compulsory school 
attendance, it is now provided that an allow- 
ance will cease to be payable if a child does 
not regularly attend school in conformity with 
the age limits and other conditions laid down 
by the educational authorities of the province 
in which he resides, or, in the case of an 
Indian or Eskimo child or a child in the 
Northwest or Yukon Territories, by an educa- 
tional authority prescribed by regulation. If 
not regularly attending school, any such child, 
in order to be eligible for an allowance must, 
in the opinion of the competent educational 
authorities, be receiving adequate equivalent 
training. The Act adds the proviso that where 
provincial educational authorities fail to sup- 
ply any information requested, the Governor 
in Council may prescribe. an alternative 
method of obtaining such information. A con- 
dition formerly implied in the Act was made 
explicit: it is stipulated that the allowance 
ceases to be payable when a child ceases to 
be maintained by a parent. Other changes 
made are for purposes of clarification and re- 
arrangement. 


Pensions for Employees of Government 
Corporations 


Under the Government Companies Opera- 
tion Act, which on Proclamation is to apply 
to any company incorporated under Part I 
of the Companies Act, 1934, companies, with 
the approval of the Governor in Council, may 
set up pension funds or group insurance 
plans for their employees or continue any such 
fund or plan already established. The Act 
states expressly that employees of such com- 
panies are within the scope of the Govern- 
ment Employees Compensation Act, and that 
the Civil Service Superannuation Act does not 
apply to them. It is stipulated, however, that 
a civil servant who becomes an employee of 
a company will continue to be eligible for 
all the benefits, except salary, as a civil ser- 
vant that he would have been eligible to 
receive had he remained under the Civil Ser- 
vice Superannuation Act. If he continues 
while employed by the company to be a con- 
tributor under the Act, his service with the 
company is to be counted as service in the 
civil service and he or his dependants may be 
granted any gratuities provided by the Act. 
If he leaves the company’s service he is to 
be eligible for re-appointment in the civil 
service or to receive the same benefits as if 
retiring under like circumstances from the 
civil service. 

Every company to which the Act applies is 
to be considered an agent of His Majesty and 
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has the right to sue and be sued and to 
contract under its corporate name. 

The Act requires every company to submit 
am annual report to the Minister containing 
its financial statements and such other in- 
formation as the Minister may prescribe, to be 
tabled in Parliament, if in session, or if it is 
not, within 15 days after the next meeting of 
Parliament. 


Veterans’ Legislation 


Twelve Acts, many of which represent the 
approval by Parliament of legislation already 
in effect by Order in Council under the War 
Measures Act, deal with veterans’ affairs. These 
‘ include amendments to the Pension Act, the 
Veterans Rehabilitation Act, the War Service 
Grants Act and the Veterans’ Land Act. Other 
Acts authorize the provision of financial and 
other benefits to supervisors in the auxiliary 
services, to the Corps of Canadian’ Fire 
Fighters, to Canadian service men in the 
Allied Forces and their dependants and to 
certain veterans unemployable through disa- 
bility. A special article on veterans’ reha- 
bilitation will appear in a later issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

Citizenship 


The Canadian Citizenship Act defines who 
are Canadian citizens by birth and sets forth 
the qualifications for naturalization as a Cana- 
dian citizen. In future, non-Canadian British 
subjects must make application for certificates 
of citizenship. Subject to other qualifications, 
members of the armed services may become 
Canadian citizens after only one year’s resi- 
dence in Canada. Naturalized persons, not in 
certain excepted classes, who are absent from 
Canada for six years or more will auto- 
matically cease to be Canadian citizens unless 
they take steps to protect their citizenship. 

The Immigration Act was also amended to 
bring its definitions into line with those in the 
Citizenship Act. . 


Income War Tax 


Amendments in the Income War Tax Act 
include changes in the provisions relating to 
taxation of pension fund payments and of 
co-operatives. 

Pensions 


An amendment, effective June 27, 1946, 
applies to: payments out of a superannuation 
or pension fund or plan upon the death, with- 
drawal, or retirement of an employee, or 
former employee, in full satisfaction of his 
rights in the fund or plan; payments by an 
employer to an employee upon retirement, in 
recognition of long service; and payments by 
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a person to a former employee in respect of 
loss of office or employment. Such amounts 
are to be taxed, at the taxpayer’s option, 
either as income for the year in which he 
received them or at a rate equal to the per- 
centage which the tax upon the taxpayer’s 
income during his last full year in employment 
is of that income. A change was also made 
in the deduction allowed from income of any 
person entitled to a payment out of an 
employees’ superannuation or pension fund or 
plan, of which the investment income has been 
exempt from taxation, by reason of an election 
for such exemption by the trustees or corpora- 
tion administering it. The deduction from in- 
come now allowed is either the proportion of 
the payment which was received out of such 
fund that the aggregate of the amounts paid 
by the employee into the fund or plan, while 
it was exempt from tax, is of the aggregate of 
all the amounts paid by him into the fund 
or plan; or the proportion that the aggregate 
of the amounts paid into the fund by the 
employee during such tax-exempt period with 
interest at 3 per cent from the end of the 
year of payment to the commencement of the 
pension is of the aggregate of all amounts 
paid by him with interest at 3 per cent per 
annum, whichever is the greater. 


Co-operatives 


Amendments relating to co-operative asso- 


—ciations carry out a number of recommenda- 


tions of the Royal Commission on Co-opera- 
tives which was appointed in November, 1944, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice Errol 
McDougall, and which reported in September, 
1945. 

The sections of the Act exempting co-opera- 
tive associations and co-operative banking 
institutions from taxation were repealed. 
Exemption is now granted, for the first three 
taxation years after commencement of its 
business, to a corporation which begins busi- 
ness on or after January 1, 1947, and which is 
incorporated under provincial legislation pro- 
viding for the establishment of co-operative 
corporations for the purpose of marketing, 
including processing, of natural products pro- 
duced by, or acquired from its members or 
customers or of purchasing supplies or equip- 
ment or household necessaries for, or to be 
sold to, its members or customers. The con- 
ditions of such exemption are:—that the 
statute under which incorporation is effected or 
the charter or by-laws of the company or its 
contracts with its members or customers hold 
forth the prospect that payments will be 
made to them in proportion to patronage; that 
all members are individuals and no member 
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has more than one vote; that the rate of 
interest on capital subscribed by its members 
or the dividends on its shares do not exceed 
5 per cent per annum; that the value of the 
products produced by, or acquired from, and 
supplies, equipment and household necessaries 
purchased for, or sold to, and services per- 
formed for, its customers, other than members, 
does not in the taxation year exceed 20 per 
cent of the total value of such goods and 
services dealt in by the corporation during that 
year; that no member of the corporation holds 
shares in or has subscribed capital to the cor- 
poration in excess of 5 per cent of the shares 
of the corporation issued or of the total capital 
subscribed for them; and that the business 
carried on is not, in the opinion of the 
Minister, a continuation of a previous business 
in which a substantial number of the members 
of the corporation had a substantial interest 
either as shareholders of the corporation carry- 
ing on the previous business or otherwise. 

As to co-operative banks, the income of a 
credit union or co-operative credit society is 
exempt if it derives its revenue primarily from 
loans made to members residing within the 
territorial limits within the Province to which 
it is restricted for carrying on its business; or, 
if its members are credit unions which derive 
their revenues primarily from loans made to 
their members or under provincial co-operative 
legislation or for religious, educational, or 
charitable purposes, or credit unions no part 
of whose income enures to the benefit of any 
of their members. 

Co-operative associations may claim as de- 
ductions from income the aggregate of pay- 
ments of patronage dividends made (a) within 
the taxation year or within twelve months 
thereafter to customers of the taxation year; 
or (6) made within the taxation year or within 
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twelve months thereafter to customers of a 
previous taxation year, the deduction of which 
from income of a previous year was not per- 
mitted under (a). It is provided, however, 
that if the co-operative association has not 
paid patronage dividends in proportion to 
patronage in respect of all his customers of the 
taxation year at the same rate, with appro- 
priate differences for different types or classes, 
grades or qualities of goods, products or 
services, the deduction allowed from income 
is to be the lesser of the two following 
amounts:—(1) the aggregate of the payments 
mentioned above; or (2) the aggregate of:— 
the amount of the income derived from busi- 
ness done with the members plus the amount 
of allocations in proportion to patronage made 
to non-members. 

If the amount to be deducted under these 
provisions would leave the association with a 
taxable income less than an amount deter- 
mined by deducting from 3 per cent of the 
capital employed in the business at the 
beginning of the taxation year, the interest, if 
any, paid during that year on borrowed money 
other than money borrowed from a bank in- 
corporated under the Bank Act or from a 
co-operative bank and deductible as an 
expense in computing income, only such por- 
tion of the amount that would be so deductible 
may be deducted as will leave the co-operative 
with an income subject to tax equal to the 
amount so determined. 

A number of definitions were added to the 
section relating to co-operatives including rules 
for computing patronage dividends. 

The exemption from tax of mutual insurance 
companies was cancelled except for those 
mutual insurance corporations deriving their 
premiums wholly from insurance of religious, 
educational or charitable institutions. 





Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Pe regulations noted below include a 

Dominion Order providing unemploy- 
ment benefits for seamen pending the Procla- 
mation of the amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, rules of the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board, stipulating the con- 
ditions under which trade unions 


will be 


recognized by the Board for the purposes of 
the Quebec Labour Relations Act and Orders 
in Quebec raising the minimum wage-rates 
payable to most workers of the Province. 
Certain changes are made in the Saskatchewan 
Minimum Wage Orders which were noted in 
the Lasour Gazerre in July. 


Dominion 


Insurance for Merchant 
Seamen 

Certain unemployed merchant seamen wil] 
receive out-of-work benefits as a result of 
an Order in Council (P.C. 3396) issued under 
the National Emergency Transitional Powers 


Unemployment 


Act on August 9, 1946, and gazetted August 
19. The Order, which authorizes the closing 
of merchant seamen manning pools from July 
31, 1946, provided for the payment of bene- 
fits to these seamen until the Bill bringing 
seamen under the Unemployment Insurance 
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Act was enacted. This Bill was passed at the 
recent session of Parliament. The Act is 
to come into force on Proclamation. 

The Regulations stipulate that to be eligible 
for “out-of-work” allowances for a period 
not exceeding 15 weeks in the 12 months 
beginning August 1, 1946, a merchant seaman: 
(1) must prove that he is unemployed and 
available for work but unable to secure suit- 
able employment; (2) must be certified by 
the Director of Merchant Seamen as having 
been eligible for the War Service Bonus or 
Special War Bonus; (3) on July 31, 1946, 
must be a member of a manning pool; and 
(4) must reside at or near Halifax, Sydney, 
Saint John, Quebec City, Montreal, Van- 
couver, or Victoria. 

The allowances, based on Unemployment 
Insurance benefits, will be paid weekly through 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission at 
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the daily rate of $2.04 or $2.40 for a seaman 
with dependents. Payment to a seaman of 
these benefits will be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
dealing with qualification for benefits except 
as to the qualifying period of employment 
and the payment of contributions. 


Surcharge on Pilotage Dues 


An Order in Council (P.C. 2454) of June 
18, 1946, gazetted July 18, reduces the sur- 
charge on pilotage dues from 25 per cent to 
the former rate of 15 per cent in the pilotage 
district of British Columbia (L.G. 1942, p. 
307). 

The same reductions were made for the 
Quebec, Montreal, and St. Lawrence—King- 
ston—Ottawa districts by Orders in Council 
dated April 16 and gazetted May 11, 1946. 


Provincial 


Quebec Apprenticeship Assistance Act 


Another Apprenticeship Commission, that 
of the cloakmaking trade in Montreal, was in- 
corporated under this Act (L.G. 1946, p. 994) 
by an Order in Council of August 7, gazetted 
August 10. 


Quebec Labour Relations Act 


By-law No. 1 of the Labour Relations 
Board, laying down certain requirements be- 
fore unions can be recognized by the Board 
was gazetted on August 3 and approved by 
an Order in Council of July 31. To be con- 
sidered a member of a union, a person must 
be at least 16, must have been regularly 
admitted to membership and signed a dated 
admission form, must have personally paid 
an initiation fee of at least $1, be personally 
obliged to pay dues of at least 50 cents 
monthly, have paid at least one month’s dues 
and not be more than three months in 
arrears, and must be in employment con- 
nected with the normal occupations of the 
employer against whom recognition is 
requested. 

A certificate of “recognition”, if cancelled, 
must be returned to the Labour Relations 
Board. The Board will notify the employer 
concerned when it grants, refuses, confirms or 
revokes the recognition of a union. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 
GENERAL ORDER 4 


The minimum rates for most workers in 
commercial and industrial establishments have 
been raised and the new minimum for teachers 


stipulates 


is $600 yearly instead of $300 as a result of 
amendments made to Order 4 governing all 
workers under the Act who are not covered 
by special Orders. The three amending Orders 
were approved by Orders in Council on July 
31 and August 7 respectively. They were 
gazetted August 10. 

A new Order, No. 2, approved by an Order 
in Council of July 31, gazetted August 3, 
that every hourly-paid worker 
covered by a Wage Order and not governed 
by a collective agreement must be paid at 
time and one-half his regular rate of pay for 
overtime as defined in the Wage Order, not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other 
Order. This follows the recent amendment to 
the Act giving the Minimum Wage Board 
specific authority to fix overtime rates for 
hourly-rated workers not within the scope of 
a collective agreement. (L.G. 1946, p. 681). 
Order 4 fixed the overtime rate at time and 
one-half the minimum rate. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


Higher minimum rates have been fixed for 
most Quebec workers excluding those within 
the scope of special Orders and those outside 
the Minimum Wage Act such as domestic ser- 
vants, farm labourers and employees of re- 
ligious or teaching institutions (except school 
boards) and a few others. 

“Industrial establishments” in the Order 
include forest operations, mines, quarries, con- 
struction work of all kinds, factories, dairy and 
cheese factories, laundries and workshops of 
all kinds. “Commercial establishments” include 
shops, beauty parlours, banks, trust companies, 
financial offices of different kinds, public 
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utilities, theatres and other places of amuse- 
ment, hotels and restaurants, boarding houses, 
public and school corporations and others. 

Two minimum rates are now established for 
75 and 25 per cent respectively of the experi- 
enced permanent workers in an industrial or 
commercial establishment, instead of three 
rates for 60, 25 and 15 per cent of them. As 
before, different rates apply to the four zones 
into which the Province is divided: Zone I, 
Montreal Island and district; II, places with 
10,000 or more population; III, places with 
between 2,000 and 10,000 population; and 
Zone IV, other places. 


The new rates for Zone I are: 35 and 30 
cents an hour for 75 and 25 per cent respec- 
tively of the workers in an establishment 
instead of 26, 22 and 17 cents for 60, 25 and 
15 per cent respectively; in Zone II, 32 and 
28 cents instead of 24, 20 and 15 cents; in 
Zone III, 28 and 24 cents an hour instead of 
22, 18 and 13; and in Zone IV, 25 and 20 
cents an hour instead of 20, 16 and 12 cents 
an hour. 

As before, there is a learning period of six 
months for inexperienced workers, but their 
minimum rates are raised to 27, 25, 21 and 18 
cents in the four zones. The learners’ rate was 
previously 10 per cent less than the minimum 
for the lowest paid group, 15 per cent of the 
experienced workers in an establishment. 

For temporary workers, those who work no 
more than two days in a week or, during 
November and December at least 30 hours a 
week in shops, the new minimum rates are 
30, 28, 24 and 20 cents in the four zones. The 
repealed rates were 25, 20, 18 and 15 cents, 
except in shops during November and Decem- 
ber where they were 20, 15, 15 and 12 cents. 

The same rates as those for temporary 
workers in industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments now apply also to workers for whom 
minima are not fixed in any Wage Order, 
including persons employed by public cor- 
porations; these were formerly 25 cents in 
Zones I and II, 18 in III and 13 in IV. 


Orrice WoRKERS 


The increased rates for experienced office 
workers are the same as those for others in 
industrial and commercial places of business: 
30, 32, 28 and 25 cents in the four zones; the 
old rates were 25, 224, 20 and 15 cents. The 
new learning period is increased from one to 
two years, the hourly rates being 20, 18, 15 
and 15 for the first six months, 25, 23, 18 and 
18 for the next six months, and 30, 28, 24 and 
20 for the second year. The learners’ rates 
were previously 17, 15, 13 and 12 cents. 
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TEACHERS 


The yearly minimum for teachers employed 
by school boards has been raised from $300 
to $600. The Act to ensure the Progress of 
Education, recently proclaimed in effect (L.G. 
1946, p. 682), provides that teachers in all 
municipalities must receive a minimum annual 
salary of $600. As before, 45 of the minimum 
is payable monthly between September and 
June inclusive, and no deduction may be made 
for lodging supplied by a school board. 


TRANSPORT 


The minimum rates for drivers of horse- 
drawn vehicles employed by cartage and trans- 
fer companies and of motor vehicles are raised 
to 35, 32, 28 and 25 cents an hour in the respec- 
tive zones from 25, 20, 18 and 15 cents. The 
minima for drivers of buses and commercial 
vehicles or delivery cars weighing at least 
23 tons are increased to 40, 37, 33 and 30 cents 
an hour from 30, 25, 23 and 20 cents. 


Helpers of the above drivers and boys 
delivering articles of more than 25 lbs. must 
now be paid at least 30, 28, 24 and 20 cents, 
instead of 20, 18, 16 and 14 cents. For messen- 
gers and delivery boys the minimum is now 
15 instead of 10 cents an hour in all zones, and 
20 cents instead of 12, if the boy uses his own 
bicycle. 

Garage employees must now be paid at least 
40, 37, 83 and 30 cents an hour according to 
the zone; the former minima were 40, 35, 30 
and 25 cents. 

WATCHMEN 


To watchmen at least 30, 28, 24 and 20 cents 
an hour must be paid instead of 25, 25, 20 and 
15 cents. To workers employed in cleaning, 
heating and maintaining schools the new rates 
are the same as for watchmen; previously, 
they were 25, 25, 18 and 13 cents. 


OVERTIME 


The former provision in Order 4 calling 
for time and one-half the minimum rate for 
overtime, now superseded by Order 2 requir- 
ing time and one-half the regular rate, did 
not apply to certain workers, but the amended 
Order includes them in this provision. These 
workers are: (1) workers employed by the 
week, month or year and paid at least $30 
for each week, even if working less than a 
week in Zone I, $25 in II and III, and $20 in 
Zone IV; (2) those working intermittently 
and earning at least $75 monthly; (3) camp 
servants; (4) workers for whom Order 4 set 
no regular work-week; (5) those working for 
more than one employer as watchmen, etc.; 
(6) those who received holidays at time and 
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one-half pay in lieu of overtime pay; and 
(7) office workers who had to work overtime 
because of their errors or negligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A change in the Order makes bank messen- 
gers as well as other bank employees subject 
to a regular 48-hour week. No learners’ rates 
in hotels and restaurants are set, the section 
calling for a rate 10 per cent less than that 
for experienced workers having been struck 
out. Workers hired by municipalities for snow 
removal or other casual work are no longer 
excluded from Order 4. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


Some changes have been made in the Orders 
of July 2 (Nos. 1-4, 7, L.G. 1946, p. 995), 
which fix minimum rates for all workers except 
farm labourers, domestic servants, Janitors and 
charwomen, and those in places of amusement. 
The supplementary orders were gazetted on 
August 15 and became effective on August 31. 
Another Order of the same date, No. 8, 
increases the minimum rates in lumbering, 
logging and woodworking and replaces Order 9 
(L.G. 1948, p. 1568). By the supplementary 
Orders, the minimum age of 16 for employ- 
ment in certain summer resorts is omitted and 
the prohibited period for the employment of 
women, not living on the premises, in a hotel, 
restaurant or hospital, etc., begins now at 
12.30 a.m. instead of 12 midnight. 

In addition, the general Orders (1 and 3) 
and those for hotels, restaurants and hospitals, 
etc. (2 and 4) now stipulate: (1) that an 
employer is not required to pay a part-time 
worker, for whom an hourly rate is fixed, in 
any week more than the weekly minimum for 
a full-time worker; and (2) that an employer 
may reduce the wages of a worker absent 
from work in the proportion of the length of 
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the absence to the normal work-week. Appren- 
tices governed by the Apprenticeship Act are 
specifically excluded from the general Orders. 

The new Order applying to lumbering, 
logging, river driving, rafting, booming, or 
cutting, hewing, manufacturing, or producing 
lumber, shingles, lath, ties, telephone poles, 
timbers, fence posts, pulpwood, cordwood, box- 
wood, shingle bolts, and shim or veneer wood, 
raises the former minimum of 30 cents an 
hour for all workers to 50 cents an hour for all 
except cooks, cookees, bull cooks and watch- 
men whose minimum is now $115 monthly. 
The cooks, etc. and watchmen, are excluded 
from the provisions requiring an employer to 
pay for waiting time and time spent in travel- 
ling from the employer’s premises to or from 
the place of work. $1.15 per day is the new 
maximum charge by an employer for three 
meals and lodging instead of 85 cents. 


Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 


(Accident Fund) Act 


New classes of workers have been brought 
within the Act from September 1 by amend- 
ment to the General Regulations (L.G. 1948, p. 
1419) which was approved by Order in Council 
on July 19 and gazetted July 31. Brought 
under the Act are: retail shops and restaurants 
with at least two employees, including the em- 
ployer’s family; hotels, hospitals; servants, 
janitors or maintenance workers employed in 
building maintenance and operation in cities 
or towns; the repairing of watches, jewellery, 
shoes and harnesses; undertaking, funeral 
directing and ambulance service; photography ; 
millinery; opticians, florists and radio dealers; 
sausage manufacturing, meat-cutting, coffee 
grinding, delivery of goods and baking; mak- 
ing up or repairing fabrics in any form of 
clothing; manufacture or erection of awnings 
or tents and the hauling of grain by an em- 
ployer covered by the Act. 


Canadian Vocational Training 


HE following types of projects are now 

carried on under Canadian Vocational 
Training by the Dominion Department of 
Labour in co-operation with the Provincial 
Governments. 

(1) The vocational and _ pre-matriculation 
training of discharged members of the 
Forces. 

(2) Training of apprentices. 

(3) Retraining of workers released from 
employment. 

(4) Training of foremen and supervisors. 

(5) Training of young people and assistance 
to students. 


(6) Dominion financial assistance to the 
provinces for vocational schools. 


Cumulative Enrolment 


From the inception of the Training Program 
up to July 31, 1946, the gross enrolment of 
discharged members of the Forces for training 
Tas, DECI 1 chs aks. vgn sidtaeten. Gales bale bd 81,823 

The gross enrolment in the training of 
supervisors and foremen has been..... 124,052 


Training of Discharged Members of the Forces 


The total number of veterans enrolled on 
July 31, in all categories of training, represents 
only a slight increase over June 30, but there 
was a further substantial increase of 690 men 
and women training on the job in industry. 
Contrary to expectations, there was an increase 


of 125 in the number of pre-matriculation 
students, but the following decreases were 
shown in other types of training :— 
Private Trade Schools and Commercial 
SCIOOUS ha Beer tae canadien faces nie ee eae e 285 
Canadian Vocational Training Schools.. 233 


On July 31, the distribution of enrolment 
in the various types of training was as 
follows :— 


Correspondence Courses .........-. 2.3% 
Private Trade Schools and Business 
COOL C Dears io iie'Sie cig clewte sw saw tte So 11.38% 


Training on the Job in industry.... 28.6% 
Pre-matriculation classes in special 
C.V.T. Centres 
Vocational and Commercial classes 
in Special C.V.T. Centres........ 32.8% 


During the month of July the intake for 
C.V.T. schools was practically the same as 
the output, but it is not anticipated that this 
condition will continue. Many veterans who 
desire training have been working during the 
summer months. Others will have decided 
that a course of instruction will facilitate their 
rehabilitation. With an expected increase in 
enrolment in view, the facilities in schools 
have been built up and capacities increased. 
More living accommodation is being provided 
in those training centres where the veterans 
live in the centre. Arrangements are also 
being made which will ensure that those 
students enjoy reasonable recreational facilities. 


United Kingdom Veterans’ Training Scheme 


Under the United Kingdom Government’s 
Business Training Scheme, carefully selected 
ex-service men and women, and others who 
performed war service of national importance, 
are attending a three months’ general business 
course to train them to take a place in the 
business administration of the country. The 
general course completed, the veteran is 
eligible for a specialised course, a second 
program also in business administration, but 
connected with a particular section of industry 
or commerce. Responsible firms throughout 
the country have been encouraged by the 


Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
which is sponsoring the whole plan, to run 
classes for students who might qualify for 
jobs in those firms, following their apprentice- 
ship. In this way the student has the opport- 
unity of getting practical experience in a 
desired field, while the employer has a chance 
to train a man, with the Government paying 
the student a living allowance during training. 
Under this scheme training for business 
administration is now put on the same general 
footing as training for a profession. 
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TABLE 1—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
TRAINING ON THE JOB IN INDUSTRY APRIL 1, 1946 TO JULY 31, 1946 


(Subject to Revision) 




















- NUMBERS IN TRAINING Com- WITH- 
PLETIONS DRAWALS 
sa From From From 
April 1/46 | Enrolled At End April 1/46 | April 1/46 
to in July of July to to 
July 31/46 July 31/46 | July 31/46 
Dominion Summary 
LNG eagle cg Jie al a CREO 9D) RL TARP "rie ec Re 13, 534 1, 464 10, 938 1,158 1, 438 
RV ENT GOED. datstanc stoned icyrstaidsys ee retrsies rat eulsoemnciertnc ation dl enna need tonal ortho reralaen ti 215 14 141 24 50 
PRO Ga chs: rardiee pordtsre Ss Pee gS OP EN RITE EE STE 13,749 1,478 11,079 1,182 1,488 
Prince Edward Island 
ISU Seem tae irene NA Go. OG Ne IR Se 2! RRR | SUR era 110 9 74 22 14 
WV OTN OM S.cictahis eearsesionstorcicravet aearctel emaremeeree date wa ere alanis ene atte ata are Da | eee eras Cae BY [race Sy 20 een [ING teeter deat, vas 
TOGA ies tae a Ey Se ee soa 111 9 745 22 14 
Nova Scotia 
NGI Ase Veal Cg BOO ao OIG Beh SARE DAIAE EE HoAnRSE ARRAS GI 3 Siem trumined 402 45 326 27 49 
WWIGINT OR aS partemioretsrerardlarclatere 2 Ss Oahe Sea ENE N Sethe Be ee OR ware Ae ate) Matted ire ae 2 Dhiltee Raleelaceeien 
TD Ota sstecscar Foe Pee eee ORE TE SAS ORT 406 45 328 29 49 
New Brunswick 
ANTE teal, J GARR ORS ier peony Aen Boe Wade aewtn 42.," Auer 305 48 250 21 34 
VV TID CNN esse crestor dav'iceuy sv apaade Seer atal Ara aR Neha Patel ete SS eres “ater etatone hs 6 1 4 Oy |takones Meee 
Total eccas ieee ee a TO oe rare aes 311 49 254 23 34 
Quebec 
IY Ten Ocoee Riots AAP PERIAIS Ces CETTE re OLE eR RII 2 ee 2,147 325 1,640 79 428 
VV, COEYN GTA aus Reenter aviator ev baveravoirareren caret iis a a ord Slot bears ite 29 4 PPNA Nn x Be Our z 
TROLL esarctartcchetarccrs tote a hk SI ECO T TS Fee EE 25176 329 1,662 79 435 
Ontario 
IN Dash ea teas CO CIE Rie AACE be 5 1 di aa lia ts 1) UCR Ra's ORE 6, 235 610 5, 396 339 500 
VV OTTI CTI sack Cees re rabaiaveeepiakehanara dovaeraretara ns cobana bneie hesegrarainigne hts rests 103 6 67 10 26 
OCA bana eesacthesa hea eee Ree dae ERTS 6,338 616 5,463 349 526 
Manitoba 
Ion ee eto deo GESTS EEG Be 16 UR OOT SOE ae ERTS een JEL cA) mega 1,497 166 1,186 181 130 
[VV O TEL GN ir arate orca sustccnsbctons patoretacievaemravarsre d sealsra arcane is gee Seman 16 3 13 Cl Bete wat ee ally 
DOU ANS occccgo Ue coxa Pe IES SSE SRA OES TEN 1,513 169 1,199 184 130 
Saskatchewan 
Lhe hci s Pas ASS. SEO SRIRES A, 5 MIRE URE ABN Be ie Nie Mie i aire I, 5 ag 584 65 438 79 67 
I VOTIN CT cu. ceet Aascgiveasitnap ays aeove Pawlavancravoratatan erate tuamade Meattacenet ind realaretuienen ty 1G (hath ae si 5 1 1 
Oba aicitad sorte deohnalorsaivacle tun este ae eer noe 591 65 443 80 68 
Alberta 
HITT oStyatekenicto MAC DPEOESED AOR, A> SEIS EUS AEREE 05,08 Ger RPA Ua env nga 1,095 101 809 162 124 
\WIGTTAVE TS Be sas Rhoeae teres) Dea oe Re Pan ae ed) Sperone bee Se Peeler ee ee 20 1 11 
SWTLC) gees ora RPE Seuvavay: Mester eneen Sameera: Were matere ts Ur 1,127 101 829 163 135 
British Columbia 
_ SESS Gee AR PCT RRA 9-2 eee 2 ID 1,159 95 819 248 92 
\AWay sa eelete ae RUE ASE AES Ais RRA De oar AG), Beli aneeetre A ROaN Ie Madeira reer Lrulineeva haere: 7 5 15 
OCA eee Rae ae oe Oe oA reat 1,176 95 826 253 97 
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TABLE 2._REHABILITATION TRAINING IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND PRE-MATRICULATION 
CLASSES APRIL 1, 1946 TO JULY 31, 1946 








NUMBERS IN TRAINING Com- WIrTH- 
PLETIONS DRAWALS 


From From From 
April 1/46 | Enrolled At End April 1/46 | April 1/46 








to in July of July to to 
July 31/46 July 31/46 | July 31/46 
me Dominion Summary 
Correspondence Merino CRSe Rie Penns a alase Rrra eet ete e 982 74 903 22 57 
Womlent! datas cerca ty ad ei oridtae shearers 5 2 STUAPRRRIE Rc te) ee Pe era ape ae 
Pre-Matriculation’ jen go. siaccic cruise eons eee aialite ater eras 15, 658 1,528 9,313 4,767 1,578 
Women as oe Oss Sameera aicia statements ees 554 98 377 108 69 
Botal.e-seccetaiee esa steely aa meh eee oe 17,199 1,702 10,598 4,897 1,704 
Prince Edward Island ‘ 
Correspondence wee AT oes J or ROR TELS tals ROM CR ates Gilsese ene cose Gl aberdeen sel Seer aera 
WOM eae yee eehs Callen eek cares Pa A HRI GS PST: 2a RN eae Te ce fe Ee 2 | as Oe a 
Pre-Ma tricwlations} Wenn. Wal) fayette Seu Dalles ORV Uc alc 101 3 5 92 4 
WOmTCR TR cca Ae ors Rae eco aes 4 3 2 1 1 
Potale: ccs oeeigs eee eh eee ae et 111 6 13 93 5 
Nova Scotia 
Correspondence BST eS SEND ies ceo a ae re a 18 4 1 oe) (pS aA, ante DH da 2A Ms COL 
Wo THMen fhe ce a icssra vate se te tans Sha icis acesel Beaiee Grloval la dts a oubrou theese veslime ata uice ciarer as te rele ieee StI TPL 0. Swit am | eee tua ete 
Pre-Matriculation | Men wats one wecerei acc tce otis c Cisteiaa nals 323 42 243 55 25 
Wis'Rovaaiets rh Mabe este Ae Ae meee oa CLS 14 2 WW oh IRAN A Spe 3 
TPotaki. och: 5 Ne PR Re hes eter h os oes 355 48 272 55 28 
New Brunswick 
Correspondence BV Irv ot as eM ae WL | hs Re RO PR Bia Bact cur p Y All eae th Poser AH [vib Anan h8 ark Ae 
Wo mibena hitrear ean cova 1 IRIN Wiles A Aad is eyo ve. 512, See OME ER 2s ec ad a te 
Pre-Matriculation ja) Men se ut see aarti oie oda keen tad 438 38 279 123 36 
Women 2 ihiers.2 cates civic sire ccc Ree eae oie 13 5 9 Ai lis 2232S 
EO GA suns cele crs Ua a biniebealnntin’ Hove Litt ete cide 459 43 296 127 36 
Quebec y 
Correspondence ANTICS) 01 Sg Ve Ry SUAS ER Oe Ap Re a 102 4 12 98 1 3 
WOMENS Somat CMB nT Mensa) VN Ma dae ne J. sh ctaetas avalon ae hE em a ee eae [Pr See et 
Pro-Matniculation | (Wenig. Nik deo vinegen cai SUR T a ae 1,397 | « 1 891 397 109 
Women is 5 CBee Moe ene ong eats cote De eine se ae Shite cng Mee ef eae es eee 
Potahies, eeakiienerde eh 1,503 13 993 398 112 
Ontario 
Correspondence BILSON ADA gral a bark ies fy al 2A ob 541 33 486 19 36 
Wionrem an 5.0 ee Oe es Bee ey 1 1 1 Us| eae See Pie seh aS Ts ae 
Pre-Matricnlation:, Mom. sie Me foie ia shen eRe lnsio es 7, 342 678 4,677 2,010 655 
Women ele Le Remar tie nD. RIDER ean So, 178 15 118 41 19 
Wotal ic ccc os neaniga eo EN SS a 8,062 427 5,282 2,070 710 
Manitoba 
Correspondence 'sy/ Mentos wie cites pelt artel weet Seo aialaless Oh, Sats te ses BO al See cee here 3 
Woirterlitvax ati! ats Sen esate eremtad a alate ath awe kaa OS. wd a shall arg ee as ce a cy] || ee oh Cle ll ace an ae 
Pre-Matrioulation 7) Men @un vaca. cackecioeeen cee en eeinece: 1,390 85 645 561 184 
Wonieneh fy Gh eae hae aoe mie , 107 6 64 19 24 
Potals.ssciaabissoxwecescthead ui ride eee habe | 1,550 91 759 580 all 
Saskatchewan 
Correspondence AVL ys en ee NRIN SULIAE Sopa ME ea (SAT eh Adega 111 19 LOS ceases 8 
Wormers 20 ee ia abe Gitar ae a ebraca Meter sip ahacsssetl alae ete ce OG OTE TEe a ater Tae | (CRONIN Umno PRM 27m tig (11D A ae ee 
Pre-Matriculation [Men Ghee se) Bere Rim) ) een emia 1, 593 257 891 489 213 
WOT OIG acini: stcereiee Gove lots ed ee ane 120 34 86 22 12 
Babak icing tet lcreiahare lind Pelee Re Se ee 1,824 310 1,080 511 233 
Alberta 
Correspondence MPa raat nts ci eRe Si TR eae Ue 99 4 90 2 Ul 
WOMON: cote & Suc mni agi eta Mee mr ne eer 2 1 PAE Ferret feiey aia RPE eke Ataeee 
Pre-Matriculation iy) Men lane gies cc caine Nu eine: dalee ta eta 1, 864 220 1131 467 266 
WO mene ire yee ee ara ae he re 58 13 43 8 7 
Dotal ase aersnd sect ein Dee 25023 238 1,266 477 280 
British Columbia 
Correspondence IRS Rs ASM ara es Aa ae Ae SO BU Dad 45 2 AB al mores cee yell netaiga eee an ae 
WVOTION eras Beech ck ic conceals Cael har Gow esa as Mee era ta ts abet rae a taoe ene ch A PA aL RG le et st Se eee 
Pre-Matriculationis|(Meni een oN eee ne ee 1,210 204 551 573 86 
Women) cr RRR hes Tee aa 57 20 41 13 3 
otal: sssreos tides re asc ay see SOO BE 1,312 226 637 586 89 
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TABLE 3.—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN SCHOOLS APRIL 1, 1946 TO JULY 381, 1946 


v 
PLACED IN 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING EMmp.oy- Witn- 
pennie DRAWALS 


From From From 
April 1/46 | Enrolled At End April 1/46 | April 1/46 


to in July of July to to 
July 31/46 July 31/46 | July 31/46 





Dominion Summary 


a hee cag Me spe er a at a EE a ee eR a Te an ER ee al eh | a a eae aa eT heey Se rere ek NS A 4) ie 








LSTA Si Ss ot A Acts SNe ed ee ot a A ae oa EULER ts Ocak one 1,279 144 849 304 126 
VOY Ee SEva LS yet Wiis eet SAL OC ROU poe re ay, 9 UR PUM eae Ree ay 8 1 Gin reared a te 20 
Do tal. eis tee eas meet path ways Wesickatts lay. ayer y rer dlen 1,364 145 914 304 146 
New Brunswick 
WISER cata i het Sa el 2 nl te Ras Silat lh alot i ae ban RAR aa A 1,387 183 934 211 242 
VOTIT Ort one ne C Rae We OEE CER UE ET SUR IDN SOUR ON CU leh ey ae ee 132 38 114 11 

Ota ee ee ere ee ee oR en. 1,519 221 1,048 222 249 

Quebec 
Pulorils cy terete | hs he thcee ites MeN LE . doer dyr ee IN LRT Sees care & 4,901 381 2;913 534 1, 454 
| UUCSETDVE eS ape” Se eae lr nT in eRe aS NE ACN ASR RCE ON 502 51 286 128 88 
Totals res: Ae ete ed. Oe ay ak oes Cet esis - 5,403 432 3,199 662 1,542 

Ontario 
BRST ABR Pr ee ciety eaten ica cane bi oat arsendeate seravaperchorecazesupsis coker heteaane, aah 11,024 774 6, 686 3,180 1,158 
Wegren yeh NS SOLA CLES (0 I i SORIA A ol Aa Rie eA cs ed SN 1, 167 90 807 20 158 
CD OUR er ee rece ovate tee er sie crested 12,191 864 7,493 3,382 1,316 
———_$_$—$—$—$————————— ———— ———— <<— | ————— | |  —  ——— ——_  — —_ 

Manitoba 
IMIG SA Grr O SSE ERR dO oS OEE STIS coe eS Bear ae PE aS Rd A FIC CRP ose tee 2,190 90 970 792 428 
RROSRIL CTW Tt Sen cg tN Seyi hose, mids alos eC ie Rie Wage tins lu gece digs 329 24 913 63 53 
EP ALAN hays Wal eee the ees) Calabro mate ets dana ds 2,519 114 1,183 855 481 
Saskatchewan 

RTE ere St) Ses Mae Me Lie Te hel Se aN eM Cae Siete aracd eile ai spepay 1,247 101 545 497 205 
NV ASTIVOTE ee ee eee Ne re eee: 261 18 182 44 35 
OCA ee re ee en ee res Cane ee ate Res 1,508 119 927 541 240 

Alberta 
UBD, SE aS ELST Oe ME ga Arte Foret eRe RE a Mr tne ARTE OES 1, 789 120 753 409 627 
LOPE I STS UN ae PER OE NT UIP A RE Am Cn MR REP ety Nee 357 40 258 51 48 
Mota) vain kyle. asd Nd ae) CEE BEAT syne eis a eye 2,146 160 1,011 460 675 

British Columbia 

TEL. 2) dheheteee Ia i eaten Ai Oe thle Fn aR Bias aia is FN ek Ee NR tags nb 1,797 163 1,051 563 213 
“nye OA AMES 05 R&S LEAR, ead Ae ens ae eee RSLS Bee & 534 49 402 90 48 
UCTS) aghast en wee ba a ed cate oe aa 2,301 212 1,453 653 261 
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Activities of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


Placements 


N.E.S. Special 


Division—Insurance Registrations—Monthly 


Analysis of Claims and Benefit—Unemployment Insurance 
Fund—Current Benefit Years 


Te the National Employment Service come 
a great variety of people looking for 
work. The majority of these have held jobs 
previously and are normal physically, so they 
can be dealt with in the regular way. But 
this does not take into account the physically 
handicapped job-seeker and the young men 
and young women who are looking for help in 
finding not merely employment but more par- 
ticularly the right avenue of employment. It 
was recognized some years ago that these two 
important groups could not be given the 
individual attention they deserved through the 
ordinary channels of employment; i.e., the 
general placements section of the N.ES. for 
the reason that they require the assistance of 
persons specially trained to deal with their 
unique employment problems. Hence the es- 
tablishment in 1943 of the Special Placements 
Division of the N.ES., with Mr. H.'C. Hudson 
as Supervisor of Special Placements at Head 
Office which was followed by appointments of 
Regional Supervisors and the setting up of 
special sections in the larger N.ES. offices 
across the Dominion. 

Since that time the staff of Special Place- 
ments has studied the particular employment 
needs of these groups. In connection with the 
physically handicapped, the aim is to place 
the disabled worker in a job suited to his 
capacities—not one that could be filled by any 
handicapped person. The idea that the dis- 
abled should all have the watchman or 
elevator-operator label placed on them, regard- 
less of their ability to do more satisfying work, 
was dropped at the outset. In its place was 
introduced a placement process which calls for 
complete and adequate knowledge about the 
ability of the individual and accurate informa- 
tion about available jobs, with the physical 
demands and environmental conditions of 
those jobs. 

In addition, much has been done to gain 
the good will of employers and to encourage 
them to open the door of opportunity to dis- 
abled persons who have the ability to do what 
is required of them. A recent survey in Can- 
ada into the effectiveness of the physically 
handicapped as workers shows conclusively 
that disabled persons, both veteran and 
civilian, can take their places alongside the 
non-handicapped in industry with full assur- 
ance of efficient work performance. 


Special Placements endeavours to arrange for 
prompt and careful placement of those whose 
handicap prevents their holding down their 
regular jobs and what is more—follows up to 
insure that they are properly adjusted and are 
giving satisfactory service to their employers. 

During the first six months of 1946, 5,745 
jobs were found for physically handicapped 
persons in Canada by local N.ES. offices—an 
average of slightly less than 1,000 per month, 
51 per cent of the male placements being 
handicapped ex-service men. 

In connection with youth, the task of special 
Placements’ officers is to assist the young per- 
son in choosing the type of work in which he or 
she will be happy and can expect advance- 
ment. This function of Special Placements 
involves close co-ordination with school guid- 
ance agencies which are in existence in many 
cities across Canada. It also involves the 
setting up of counselling and testing facilities 
in employment offices, to meet the needs of 
young men and young women who, for one 
reason or another, have not come within the 
purview of school guidance facilities. Testing 
procedures have been carefully studied at head 
office in Ottawa and occupational guidance 
will be available to boys and girls in the larger 
offices where Special Placements Sections have 
been established. In the city of Toronto a 
special Youth Centre has been organized under 
N.ES. auspices, and test material, similar to 
that being used in Toronto, will be supplied 
to other offices as the need arises. Not all 
young men and women registering with Special 
Placements will be given tests. These vvill 
only be given in specific instances where it is 
considered it would be helpful in finding the 
broad employment field in which the youth 
would have the best chance of being successful. 

Recognizing that the program could not be 
carried through without the co-operation of 
other government departments, organizations 
and special groups, close contact has been 
maintained with the Department of Veterans 
Affairs and with such organizations as the 
C.NIB., associations for the deaf and hard of 
hearing, welfare agencies, youth serving groups, 
departments of education and school hoards. 
By all of these, helpful assistance has been 
readily given. 

Special Placements also plays a part in 
selecting unemployment insurance benefit 
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claimants for courses of training. The work 
of the selection committees in local offices will 
be co-ordinated with the activities and respon- 
sibilities of Canadian Vocational Training. 
The N.ES. does not itself conduct training 
courses for recipients of unemployment insur- 
ance benefit. The training will be provided 
by C.V.T., as and when training facilities for 
civilians become available. At present they 
are taxed to the limit by rehabilitation train- 
ing for ex-service men and women, in addition 
to which the necessary agreements relating to 
civilian training have not yet been signed by 
all provinces. Nevertheless the necessary 
machinery has been set up to take advantage 
of developments in the training field im- 
mediately they occur. 

In short, while Special Placements is inter- 
ested in specific groups seeking employment or 
requiring training, it regards itself as an 
integral part of an efficient public employment 
service. 

Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that as at July 31, 1946, 2,560,208 
employees were issued with insurance books 
and had made contributions to the fund at 
one time or another since April 1, 1946, an 
increase of 149,648 since June 30, 1946. 
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As at July 31, 1946, 168,125 employers were 
registered as having insurable employees, an 
increase of 3,078 since June 30, 1946. 

Registrations as to July 31, 1946, by regions 
are shown in Table I. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Total employer-employee contributions for 
July amounting to $5,855,302.11 showed an in- 
crease of $393,057.14 or seven per cent over 
the previous month. In July last year 
employer-employee contributions amounted to 
$5 ,094,565.65. 


The increase over the corresponding month 
last year is the result of an increase in stamp 
sales by some $600,000 and an increase in 
contributions received in respect of armed 
service from $82,752.58 in July last year to 
$432,655.03 in July this year. The latter in- 
crease is, of course, due to the fact that a 
larger number of veterans have now completed 
the required 15 weeks of insured employment 
which entitles them to credit of contributions 
in respect of their service in the armed forces. 


For the second straight month benefit pay- 
ments showed a decrease, dropping from 
$4,468,245.05 in June to $3,299,938.15 in July, 
a decrease of 26 per cent. In July last year 
benefit payments were $601,135.66. | 


TABLE 1.—REGISTRATIONS AS AT JULY 31, 1946 








Employers Insured 

Registered Persons 

(Live File) Registered 
Us OT 12, 850 191, 222 
Ee RS OLR RN aC RR REE 44, 588 724, 455 
De TOUTS GBR OES IRR 2 ie ae 62,315 989, 652 
rr pve Sag pen Rea aE eA Poem 30, 922 402,345 
Beas Sete nates Cae,» CO TaD | Cae 17, 450 252, 534 
Be pre bie Rag ed Maat ee LS Aa 168, 125 2,560, 208 ; 





TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JULY, 1946 








ENIOIY, CIUMO GET tht cu sie enseee aucecs casera es ciel eke ohn hetero ett, yaks oth ae tmen grea ake 
LD YYOET OOH OST Ae AIA Re eee Bile RRA IERIE CRE ERNIS Bie HAAS AE anne 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
4,637 11,751 20, 412 71,932 
663 4, 822 12, 284 14, 990 59, 098 
4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13, 307 50, 706 
2, 925 3,953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 
2,799 2,027 4, 654 8, 825 34,777 
4” 629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 
2, 668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 
1,855 1,370 BOR ea Se Ae er 
1,118 1,013 3,715 40:49 fe si. stk, 
1,058 1,475 6, 222 ay Raa an 
1,748 2, 896 11, 798 BIe325~ "Wc. Nuns 
3.337 6,562 13, 770 SHOT lly 
26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 296,391 310, 516 
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TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, JULY, 1946 


Disposal of Claims 











Claims Filed at Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 
Province ——— -- 
Entitled Not 

Total Tnitial Renewal to Entitled Pending 

Benefit to Benefit 
Prince, Hdiward Jsland wth fei ee in A senha 118 83 35 97 23 84 
NOVE SCOR Irene Cee. ens eta enue! WAU A Spe 1, 666 1,115 551 1, 469 292 822 
News Drums wiCkere trie. Ms. PN WC mueteetan & 745 576 169 624 202 360 
(TICE) Yer Mee MSL Hai BH Ree, AAA 9) hv a APU LAD SOE I 9, 648 6, 830 2,818 5,677 5,149 2,284 
OTEAT IO Mec Gest UNe VG SAC APR eh HOE ANC vere AU Cea a ct 8,787 5,072 3,015 6, 426 1,971 2,434 
Miamito boennny tay pin caine ag ale phe tea HN Wma RUA aC i 1,193 785 408 1,013 259 306 
BaSKA TERE Waliivnr cio Mcahous lis ene MUNIN OTRO BS. AtiR 540 378 162 430 90 92 
Abertay. aiuiie wae aM ee pulandNa a i020 AA AML eee Late a 783 560 223 601 211 450 
British Columbia sa) Coa en ae eae 4,758 3, 636 Ty 122 5, 671 1,024 907 
TotaliCanads? July \ 2946.) p27 eke. oe. 28, 238 19, 735 8, 503 22,008 9,221 7,739 
Total, Canada, June, 1946............... 30, 646 21,135 9,511 25, 263 7,404 10, 730 
Total, Canada, July, 1945.00 0.020060. 2. 10, 679 8, 637 2,042 8, 528 1,525 2,571 


TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH CHIEF 
REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Cumulative 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month of Month of Total for 
July, 1945 | July, 1946 Current 
Fiscal Year 





Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment................0.0eceeeeeeee 565 2,421 15, 834 
Not) capable‘ofiand notiavailable'for work ty) wa ei seiiieneuantiae leet eed hy Leela tuheon 46 237 870 
‘Losstol work duewto 3 labour disputes (Aue. ars cidcca nent Ae eee ie aE Se ima eI Hace Ee a gl Ne era 3,304 4,506 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...................00005: Hp coke oft 36 265 1,006 
Discharged for misconadues awe even Cen dees MOR NiO VRS are ny eer WAS | PRIM, elena 166 342 1,610 
Moluntarily; leftiemploymentiwithout dust Causewy ve vues cies cation 626 2,158 9,784 
Otherreasons Aye wy Muna Mae (VANE ah cla nny Curt aL UNAS Mena inate AMM Nes nS ol tte iea ote 86 494 2,328 

WoW OPEN RAC GIT le oes ena len a ha ‘shi Aes s: ROADS Hk 1,525 9, 221 35, 938 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions ; ; 
claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, 
AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, JULY, 1946 








Number Number Number 


Receiving | Commen- of Amount 
Province Benefit | cing Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 
Prncetdward island vce seek > wien ccosheoncseiets Slots! sierra aa Gee TEESE: 353 91 6, 740 12,274 
INOVa Scotian iia. al neie kiln ect Riad able rptne aiatrle ml slab eae teat man aa eu 4,420 1, 259 96, 326 193, 718 
ING WSUS Wwe Ke aS ie aN WU eR aa MR dU 1,945 564 47,515 95,000 
Quebec es me VaRMN eT) RUCTM eT) MIRC LGN Ul race hae a 29, 366 4,936 595, 278 1,119, 515 
RONEATIO Me INU ELH Sy ch ATA EN) ta a ce 26, 532 7,081 511, 927 1,022, 092 
Manitoba cei AN naan aia, tare Oe) abi NN, herd Niet TIER ATP ae 4, 882 919 86, 204 167, 355 
Saskatehewaniwensoute a0. aie ee ae OL Meals lea seh co2i Skecz still ai ies anol 1, 434 378 30, 108 56, 885 
VAT er tee en ee ar ace Wt EBS MRaN Le BY NTT 0 ae, Aa eh) SN eR ee he 2,301 564 41, 406 83,797 
BritishiColum Dish oe ey nee D AOh i SR cee e b's eae UA Cale | Uy aN 12,605 3,742 255, 148 554, 260 
otal Canadadulbys 1946 Me ei He cee eR ae ee ade eae amare 83, 838 19,534 | 1,670,652 3,304, 896 
Totaly Ganada,,. dunes 946.0) isc Meh ei, Pp teen Mee, esis te tea 108, 231 22,276 | 2,243, 727 4,472,995 


Total, Wanacdavdulyel945 Pi. Maen. Co oh, wie Mer ne Uo, 18, 257 7,446 317, 628 602, 003 
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Current Benefit Years 


HE maintenance of detailed statistical 
records of operations is a prime essential 
in the administration of any form of insurance. 


Without such records the element of “risk” ~ 


cannot be adequately determined and this 
must be taken into account in the maintenance 
of equitable premium or “contribution” rates. 

In the case of unemployment insurance, 
these and other related factors have to be con- 
sidered. The compilation of statistical in- 
formation obtained from the operations of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, is per- 
formed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
which issues regular reports respecting to those 
phases of the Commission’s work that lend 
themselves to statistical presentation. 

One of these, the “Annual Report on ‘Current 
Benefit Years” for the calendar year 1944, was 
‘issued recently by D.BS. It is divided into 
two parts; part 1 deals with the “insured. 
population” and part 2 with “benefit years”. 

It is pointed out in the report that “a bene- 
fit year is established when an insured person, 
upon becoming unemployed, makes application 
in the prescribed manner and it is proved that 
180 days’ contributions have been made in his 
behalf while working in insurable employment 
during the two years immediately preceding 
the date of his claim.” 

In the case of a second or subsequent bene- 
fit year “it must also be proved that at least 
60 days’ contributions have been made in his 
behalf while working in insurable employment 
since the establishment of his immediately pre- 
ceding benefit year.” 

For the purpose of the report, the insured 
population “may be taken as those to whom 


insurance books for the year 1944-45 were 
issued up to May 81, 1944”. The three lead- 
ing tables cover 2,209,850 persons (1,447,530 
males and 762,320 females) who were issued 
insurance books between April 1, and May 
31, 1944, and classifies them by occupation, sex 
and province; industry, sex and age group; 
and, industry, sex and province. 

It is shown that a total of 67,313 benefit 
years were established in Canada, during the 
year under review, by 66,934 persons (48,559 
males and 18,375 females). Thus, 378 persons 
(313 males and 65 females) established two 
benefit years and one female, three benefit 
years. A total of 52,950 persons drew benefit 
amounting to $3,390,010, for 1,815,070 bene- 
fit days. By provinces, Quebec led with 21,450 
drawing a total benefit of $1,611,850, for 
847,428 benefit days. Ontario was in second 
place with 7,834 persons drawing $523,260 for 
266,502 benefit days. 

Classified by industries the number establish- 
ing benefit years during the calendar year 
1944, showed manufacturing in first place with 
21,269 males and 10,570 females; followed by 
construction with 10,426 males and 198 fe- 
males; mining, oil and quarrying, 6,200 males 
and 128 females; services 4,683 males and 
3,180 females; and trade, 2,330 males and 
3,183 females. ; 

In addition, tables are also presented classi- 
fying the persons with current benefit years 
by dependency status; number of days benefit 
paid; and daily rate of benefit. Persons who 
established benefit years in 1944 are classified 
by age-group and occupation; and benefit 
years terminated are classified by age-groups, 
days authorized, and daily rate of benefit. 


Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


fe Unemployment Insurance Commission 
submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 
These cases are an extension of the series 
commenced in the April, 1945 number of the 
Lasour GAZETTE and continued in each of the 
succeeding issues. They are selected on the 
basis of their possible precedent value for the 
determination of questions which may, from 
time to time, confront Insurance Officers and 
Courts of Referees. In addition, they provide 
a medium for presenting to employers and 
employees alike brief statements of the 


principles upon which insurance against 
unemployment operates in Canada and of 
actual facts in specific cases coming before 
the Umpire on appeal. 

The selected decisions are published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU.-B. 59 
(Nov. 19, 1945) 


The claimant was offered employment tn her 
usual occupation at wages lower than she 
previously received; she refused the employ- 
ment and was disqualified and the disqualifica- 
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tion was upheld by the Court of Referees— 
HELD: Under the provisions of Section 31 of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, 
employment at wages lower than those previ- 
ously received is not unsuitable tf the wages 
offered are not lower than the prevailing 
wages in the district, and if the employment 
offered is in the usual occupation of the 
claimant. 

The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a married woman, aged 47 
years, was employed as a switch-board oper- 
ator by an aircraft manufacturing company 
from August 28, 1944 to March 3, 1945 at a 
rate of remuneration of $27.00 per week for 
four and one-half hours per day. She was 
dismissed because of shortage of work and on 
March 5 she applied for benefit. 

On June 11, 1945, she was notified by the 
local office of the Commission of available 
employment as telephone operator. The 


‘claimant telephoned the company and, upon 


being offered employment at a rate of remun- 
eration of $71.05 per month, she refused to 
accept the position because she felt that the 
salary was below that for which she was 
qualified. The claimant had been working 
four and one-half hours per day, while her 
previous hours were from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
and disqualified the claimant under Section 
43 (b) (i) of the Act for a period of six weeks 
beginning July 11, 1945, considering that the 
claimant had, without good cause, refused to 
accept employment which was suitable in her 
case and which was notified to her by the local 
office of the Commission. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees which unanimously 
sustained the decision of the Insurance Officer 
in principle but reduced the disqualification 
period to three weeks. 

The claimant applied to the Chairman of 
the Court of Referees for leave to appeal to 
the Umpire and leave was granted. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons: 

Section 31 of the Act provides that “an 
insured person shall not be deemed to have 
failed to fulfil the third statutory condition 
by reason only that. . . he has declined. . . an 
offer of employment in his usual occupation 
at wages lower, or on conditions less favour- 
able, than those observed by agreement 
between employers and employees, or failing 
any such agreement, than those recognized 
by good employers.” It is possible that the 
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claimant has read this provision of the Act 
as meaning that employment is not suitable 
if the rate of wages is lower than she has been 
receiving. However, that is not the effect of 
this provision. Rather, the employment may 
be suitable employment even though the 
wages are less than the claimant has recently 
been receiving if the wages offered are in line 
with those observed by agreement between 
employers and employees or than _ those 
recognized by good employers. It is, there- 
fore, a straight question of fact. The claimant 
had been receiving rather good wages for less 
than the normal hours of employment but I 
think it reasonable to believe that the rate 
she had been receiving was somewhat higher 
than normal. The information before me 
establishes quite conclusively that the rate of 
wages offered to the claimant was the prevail- 
ing rate in the district for a person of her 
qualifications at the time of the offer of 
employment. I, therefore, find that the claim- 
ant refused an offer of suitable employment 
and the disqualification will, therefore, stand. 
While there is some doubt in my mind as to 
the Court’s decision to reduce the disqualifica- 
tion period, I do not think it necessary to 
vary that finding. 


CU.-B. 61 
(Nov. 19, 1945) 


The claimant, when applying for benefit, 
stated that she would only work at night, as 
a clerk; she was disqualified on the ground 
that she was not available for employment— 
HELD: As the type of occupation followed 
by the claimant was only to be fond in time 
of war and was not within the usual range of 
employment during normal tumes, and as she 
would not consider any other employment, 
she could not be considered avaialble for work. 

The material facts of the case are as follows: 


The claimant, a married woman, aged 47 
years, was employed by a municipality as a 
night clerk from June, 1943 to April 30, 1945, 
when she was laid off due to lack of work. 
On May 1, 1945, the claimant applied for 
benefit and made the following statement: 

“T hereby declare that I am able to work in 
the same kind of work as I was performing at 
the Registrar’s Office, as extra night clerk. 
I am not free to work in the daytime as lI 
have my house to look after.” 

The Insurance Officer considered that the 
claimant was not available for work and 
disqualified her for six weeks on the grounds 
that she did not fulfil the third statutary 
condition set out in Section 28 (ili) of the Act. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees which, by a majority 
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decision found that the claimant was not 
available for work within the meaning of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. 

The claimant then appealed to the Umpire 
from the decision of the Court of Referees. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons: 

This case is not unlike many which I think 
will arise out of conditions brought about by 
a state of war. At the peak of our wartime 
activities we were able to meet our production 
goals only through adding to the number of 
persons ordinarily engaged in gainful employ- 
ment. At this time there was a good deal of 
employment at hours other than what is the 
usual pattern in normal times and many 
married women not ordinarily employed 
found it possible to assist in the national war 
effort in this way. 

However, with the cancellation of war 
contracts and a slackening in the acute man- 
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power shortage we are rapidly reverting to the 
normal hours of employment and there are 
obviously fewer demands for the services of 
married women in employment during hours 
which would not conflict with their ordinary 
household duties. 

In this case the claimant made it perfectly 
obvious at the time of registering her claim 
for benefit that she would not consider any 
employment except under conditions substan- 
tantially similar to those under which she had 
been working during the war period. For the 
reasons already indicated, there is very little 
of that type of employment now available in 
the claimant’s district and there is little real 
prospect of placing the claimant, or others in 
similar circumstances, in the type of employ- 
ment which was fairly common during the war 
years. The claimant has made it quite clear 
that she will not consider any other employ- 
ment which might be available and I therefore 
find that she has not satisfied the third 
statutory condition and must dismiss the 
appeal. 


Five-Year Growth of U. I. Fund 


The amount to the credit of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund at July 31, 1946 was 
$328,304,394.84, according to a statement by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
The Fund is made up of contributions by 
employees, employers and the Dominion 
Government. 

Since the creation of the Fund at July 1, 
1941, the amount of $303,617,954.17 has been 
contributed by employers and employees, 
while the Dominion Government has con- 
tirbuted an additional one-fifth of the amount 
paid by workers and employers, as required 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act: 
Government contributions to the Fund 
amounted to $60,723,590.83 up to July 31, 1946. 

In addition to the three-way contribution, 
the Fund has benefited by interest on invest- 
ments and profit on sale of securities to a total 
of $20,661,717.19, since it was established. The 
total sum paid into the Fund up to July 31, 


1946, was $385,003,262.19. All funds received 
for unemployment insurance purposes are 
invested in Dominion Government Securities 
by an investment committee appointed under 
the Act. 

Disbursements for benefit payments have 
amounted to $56,698,867.35 since first became 
payable near the end of January, 1942. Benefit 
payments for calendar years to date have 
been:  1942—$349,655.94; 1943—$929,219.33; 
1944—$3 265,707.67; 1945—$14,561,475.71; and 
1946 (first seven months)—$37,592,808.70. 

Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
the Dominion Government pays all costs of 
administering unemployment insurance and the 
National Employment Service, in addition to 
its direct payment into the Fund. This means 
that no expenses of management in connection 
with unemployment insurance are charged to 
the Fund. 


Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Summary 


PREBORTS received in the Department of 

Labour during the past month indicated 
that despite continuing labour disputes and 
resulting material shortages the employment 
outlook improved during August. 


Employment and Payrolls at the begin- 
ning of July, 1946.—There was a substantial 
increase in industrial employment at the begin- 
ning of July, according to the monthly report 
on the employment situation and payrolls 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

While the general improvement was seasonal 
in character, the percentage gain in Canada as 
& whole was somewhat above normal for the 
time of year. Although there were general, 
if rather moderate advances throughout Can- 
ada, the gain is reported to have resulted in 
large measure from the resumption of opera- 
tions following the settlement of the dispute in 
the lumber industries in British Columbia. 

The Bureau tabulated data for the begin- 
ning of July from 15,933 firms. These had an 
aggregate working force of 1,733,712 men and 
women, as compared with 1,737,271 at June 1, 
an increase of 2-1 per cent. This raised the 
Bureau’s index, on the base 1926 average=100 
to 173-5, as compared with 169-9 in the pre- 
ceding month and 175:5 at July 1, 1945. 

Weekly salaries and wages distributed in the 
eight leading industries rose from $55,043,488 in 
the week ending June 1, to $57,192,594 in the 
week of July 1. The weekly average - per 
capita earnings was $32.24, compared with 
$31.68 at the first of June and $32.32 at July 1, 
1945. 


Employment conditions as reported by 
employment offices, July, 1946.—Reports 
received from the National Employment Ser- 
vice Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission during the five-week period June 
28 to August 1, 1946, showed a fractional 
decrease when compared with the previous 
four weeks and a sharp decline in comparison 
with the five weeks June 29 to August 2, 1945, 
this computation being based on the average 
number of placements recorded daily. Under 
the first comparison agriculture, forestry and 
logging, public utilities operation and finance 
and insurance showed increases but all other 
industrial groups registered decreases. When 
compared with the five weeks ending August 


2, 1945, apart from an increase in agriculture 
all industrial divisions showed decreases the 
most pronounced being a substantial decline in 
manufacturing, and moderate losses in public 
utilities operation, trade, forestry and logging 
and services. During the period under review 
there were 180,926 vacancies reported, 179,011 
applications for employment and 89,919 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. 


Unplaced applicants registered at employ- 
ment offices, August, 1946.—Despite con- 
tinuing labour disputes and resulting material 
shortages, the employment outlook brightened 
during the month of August. Labour demand, 
following the slight drop in July, increased 
substantially showing the largest gain in any 
month since May. With the exception of 
Quebec, all regions required more workers than 
one month previous. The largest increase was 
in Ontario where an additional 4,224 workers 
were required. The increasing seasonal activity 
in the logging and canning and preserving 
industries accounted for most of the additional 
positions available. Unfilled vacancies in all 
occupations (exclusive of agriculture) num- 
bered 112,465 (male 66,896 and female 45,569) 
at August 22. 

Unemployment, as measured by unplaced 
applicants registered at employment offices, 
continued to decline. dropping to 145,541 at 
August 22 compared with 165,301 four weeks 
earlier. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, July, 


1946.—Claims for unemployment insurance 
benefit filed in loca! offices across Canada 


numbered 27,576 during July, a decline of 
3,070 from the 30,646 filed during June. In 
July, 1945, a total of 10,886 was recorded. In 
all, 83,838 persons received one or more benefit 
payments during July, for a total of $3,304,896 
as compensation for 1,670,652 unemployed 
days. In June, 103,231 persons were paid 
$4 472,995 for 2,243,727 compensated unem- 
ployed days, while in July, 1945, 18,257 persons 
were paid $602,003 for 317,628 compensated 
days of unemployment. 


Average weekly hours and_ earnings, 
June 1, 1946.—Average hours per week 
worked by hourly-rated wage-earners employed 
in manufacturing were 42 in the week of June 
1, as compared with 43 in the week of May 1 
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and 44-3 in that of June 1 last year. Average 
hourly earnings were 69-1 at June 1, 68-9 at 
May 1, and 79-3 at June 1, 1945. 


Labour Force Survey.—Total employment 
in Canada reached an estimated 4,702,000 by 


June 1, a gain of 390,000 since the end of 
February, according to the third quarterly 
labour force survey by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, based on a sampling of 25,000 
households in nearly 100 different areas across 
Canada. The number of unemployed, con- 
sisting of those who were looking for work 
and did no work in the week ending June 1, 
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totalled 126,000, about 87,000 below the esti- 
mate for February 23. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions, June 30, 


1946.—Trade union unemployment for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1946, recorded a 


decrease of approximately 1-4 per cent over 
the first quarter of the year. The percentage 
of unemployed union members, within a unit 
of 414,150 members of 2,238 locals, was 0°5 in 
the period under review. 

The improvement resulted from better con- 
ditions for employment in manufacturing, 
transportation, building and construction, ser- 
vices, and wholesale and retail trade. 


Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of July, 1946 


HERE was a substantial increase in in- 
dustrial employment at the beginning of 
July; in large measure, the gain resulted from 
the resumption of operations on a more usual 
scale following the settlement of the dispute 
in the lumber industries in British Columbia, 
but there were general though rather moderate 
advances in the other provinces, in spite of 
strikes in the iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, 
rubber, textile, fur and other industries. Al- 
though the general improvement was seasonal 
in character, the percentage gain in Canada 
as a whole was somewhat above-normal for 
the time of year; this was due to the situation 
in British Columbia, the expansion in the re- 
maining areas being rather below the average 
of preceding years. 

The 15,933 co-operating employers reported 
a staff of 1,773,712 men and women; as com- 
pared with 1,737,271 at June 1, there was a 
gain of 36,441 persons, or 2-1 per cent, which 
was accompanied by a rise of 3:9 per cent in 
the weekly payrolls. Based on the 1926 aver- 
age as 100, the index number of employment 
stood at 173-5, as compared with 169-9 in the 
preceding report, and 175-5 at July 1, 1945. 
The July 1 figures in immediately preceding 
years were as follows; 1944, 183-5; 1943, 183-7 
- and 1942, 175-7. With these exceptions, the 
latest index is the highest for July in the years 
since 1920, exceeding by nearly 50 per cent that 
of 115-8 at July 1, 1939. Since the expansion 
at the date under review was greater than usual 
for the early summer, there was an advance in 
the seasonally-corrected index, which rose from 
169-9 at June 1, to 170-2 at the beginning of 
July. 

There were large increases at July 1 as com- 
pared with a month earlier in the manufactur- 
ing and the non-manufacturing divisions. In 
the former category, the general gain exceeded 
13,000 persons; over 14,700 additional workers 
were reported in the lumber-using industries, 


many of whom had been on strike at June 1. 
There were also large seasonal advances in 
food, pulp and paper and other groups, while 
important losses were indicated in rubber, iron 
and steel and textile plants, due to some extent 
to industrial disputes. Within the non-manu- 
facturing division, there was a moderate reduc- 
tion in metallic ore mining, partly as a result 
of strikes in gold mines. Improvement on the 
whole was indicated in other branches of min- 
ing, and in logging, communications, transpor- 
tation and storage, construction, services, trade 
and finance. The increase of nearly 13,300 
persons in construction was the most pro- 
nounced, but was nevertheless below-normal 
for the time of year. The gain in logging took 
place in British Columbia, due to the settle- 
ment of the dispute in the lumbering industry, 
the trend in the remaining provinces being 
seasonally downward at the beginning of July. 


Payrolls 


As already stated, the decided advance in 
industrial employment at the first of July as 
compared with June 1 was accompanied by a 
relatively greater rise in the weekly salaries 
and wages distributed in the eight leading in- 
dustries; these rose from $55,043,483 in the last 
report, to $57,192,594 at the date under review, 
or by 3:9 per cent. The higher percentage 
increase in the payrolls than in the personnel 
was partly due to the fact that the June 1 
figures had in many cases been lowered by the 
loss of working time on Victoria Day, while 
strikes had also had an important effect upon 
the wages disbursed. On the other hand, the 
very general observance of St. Jean Baptiste 
Day as a holiday in Quebec, together with 
disputes in the iron and steel, rubber, textile 
and, other groups, affected the earnings reported 
at the begining of July. The weekly average 
per employee was $32.24, 56 cents higher than 
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that of $31.68 at the first of June; the per 
capita figures at July 1 in earlier years of the 
record were as follows:— 1945, $32.32; 1944, 
$31.72; 1943, $30.97; 1942, $2849, and 1941, 
$25.49. In the last five years, there has thus 
been an increase of 26-8 per cent in the aver- 
age weekly earnings of the persons in recorded 
employment in the eight leading industries as 
a whole. 

Table II summarizes the July 1 statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading indus- 
trial groups, the provinces and the leading cities, 
and gives comparisons with July 1, 1945. Table I 
contains a monthly record for the eight leading 
industries as a whole, and for manufacturing, 
showing the movements of employment and 
payrolls in the period since 1942. The index 
numbers of payrolls are based on the amounts 
disbursed by the co-operating firms at June 1, 
1941, as 100; to facilitate comparisons of the 
trends of employment and payrolls, the indexes 
of employment have been converted from their 
original base, 1926100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. 

Table I indicates that in the period for 
which payroll data are available, the number 
of persons in recorded employment in the 
eight leading industrial groups has shown an 
increase of 13-6 per cent, while the aggregate 
weekly earnings of those workers are higher 
by 41:9 per cent. Including finance, the gain 
is employment from June 1, 1941, to July 1, 
1946, amounted to 14 per cent and that in 
payrolls, to 42-2 per cent. The explanation 
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previously given for the greater rise in the 
salaries and wages than in the numbers em- 
ployed may again be stated:— (1) the con- 
centration of workers still found in the heavy 
manufacturing industries, in spite of the de- 
clines which preceded and followed the end 
of hostilities; in this group of industries, rates 
of pay are above the average and in addition, 
there has been a considerable amount of over- 
time work, (2) the payment of cost-of-living 
bonuses to the majority of workers; the rates 
at which these allowances were calculated were 
increased on more than one occasion before 
their incorporation in the basic wage-rates as 
from February 15, 1944, (3) the progressive 
up-grading of employees as they gained ex- 
perience in their work and (4) the payment of 
higher wage rates in an important number of 
cases. 

Since 1941, employment in manufacturing, in 
spite of curtailment in the production of 
munitions and the existence of industrial dis- 
putes in a number of industries at July 1, 
1946, has shown an increase of 11-4 per cent, 
while the reported payrolls at the date under 
review were higher by 38:5 per cent than 
when the monthly record was_ instituted. 
Among the non-manufacturing industries taken 
as a unit, there was in this comparison a gain 
of 16-5 per cent in employment and of 46:4 
per cent in the salaries and wages disbursed 
at the date under review. The greater ex- 
pansion in the latter group of industries than 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of em 


ployees at work on the first day of the month 


as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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TABLE I.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER WITH 
PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 


Per Capita Per Capita 
Aggregate | Earnings Employ- | Aggregate | Earnings 
Payrolls ment Payrolls 
131-7 $27 -92 130-7 142-5 $28-11 
139-3 29-96 132-2 157- 30-65 
143-0 30-72 133-0 162-1 31-49 
144-1 31-14 133-5 164-3 31-81 
139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
143-4 30-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
145-5 30-97 134-8 164-7 31-62 
147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31-77 
148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 32-03 
150-8 31-53 137-7 171-9 32-37 
152-0 31-60 137-4 172-7 32-62 
153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
140-4 29-69 134-8 156°5 30-18 
148-1 31-76 135-3 170-6 32-78 
149-1 32-27 134-8 172-2 33-23 
148-6 82-37 134-2 171-7 33-28 
146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
146-0 31-80 132-8 166-7 32-64 
148-1 31-72 134-4 167-7 32-44 
148-4 31-63 133-9 166-8 32-38 
149-6 31-69 134-6 168-6 32-55 
151-0 32-36 133-2 169-2 33-02 
151-0 32-29 131-7 168-1 33-20 
152-1 32-19 131-0 168-0 33-35 
138-1 30-10 126-6 147-1 30-22 
146-4 32-15 128-0 162-6 33-06 
148-8 32-81 127-6 164-7 33-56 
144-1 32-00 126-7 158-7 82-55 
145-4 32-55 125-4 161-9 33-59 
143-3 32-10 124-4 157-2 32-88 
144-5 32-32 123-3 156-3 32-94 
143-0 32-09 121-5 152-9 32-73 
141-1 32-06 118-2 148-0 32-58 
137-8 32-08 112-1 140-4 32°54 
139-3 31-95 110-9 139-3 32-64 
139-5 31-63 109-6 136-7 32-45 
127-6 29-92 107-1 121-2 29-49 
135-5 31-97 108-8 135-4 32-38 
137-3 32-44 108-7 135-3 32-43 
139-1 32-48 110-1 138-7 32-82 
137-6 32-05 110-8 137-1 32-24 
136-6 31-68 109-9 134-3 31-83 
141-9 32-24 111-4 138-5 32-36 


ee 


in manufacturing reveals a situation at variance 
with that indicated during the war, when a 
much higher level of employment and payrolls 
in relation to the 1941 basic period existed in 
manufacturing than in the non-manufacturing 
classes. 

With regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes it must again be pointed out 
that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short time or overtime may also 
considerably influence the reported aggregates 
and averages, which likewise reflect variations 


in the extent to which casual labour is used; 
the degree of skill generally required of work- 
ers in the industry is of course a factor of the 
utmost importance. 


The Sex Distribution of the Persons in 
Recorded Employment 


The 1,773,712 employees of the establish- 
ments co-operating at July 1 in the eight lead- 
ing industries were made up of 1,382,265 men 
and. 391,447 women, the proportions being 779 
of the former sex and 221 of the latter in each 
1,000 workers in recorded employment. The 
number of men showed an advance of 33,048, 
or 2:4 per cent as compared with June 1, and 
there was a gain of 3,393 women, or 0-9 per 
cent, in this comparison. The ratios at June 1 
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TABLE II.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at July 1, 1946, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at July 1, 1946, and June 1, 
1946, with Comparative Figures for July 1, 1945, Where Available, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Number of | Aggregate | Per Capita Weekly 


Geographical and Employees| Weekly 


Index Numbers of 





Aggregate 


Earnings at 
Weekly Payrolls 


Employment 





July | June | July | July | June | July | July | June | July 
1, 1946]1, 1946]1, 1945}1, 1946/1, 1946]1, 1945]1, 1946]1, 1946]1, 1945 


113-5) 116-6) 160-2) 156-2) 165-5 
123-4] 120-3} 159-0} 148-1) 150-4 
107-4] 116-0) 149-1] 145-4] 165-4 
122-8] 117-9} 179-4] 175-2) 166-2 


111-1) 115-6) 143-7] 142-2) 149-4 
134-1) 129-8] 135-2 
119-5) 112-7] 152-8] 147-8] 140-6 
115-7) 111-4] 147-1] 142-3] 136-9 
1.7-3) 110-4) 146-7} 142-9} 137-2 
126-1} 115-8] 164-2] 158-3) 148-0 


103-3) 135-7) 148-6} 124-1] 165-8 





Industrial Unit Reported Payrolls 
at July 1, | at July 1, 
1946 1946 
$ 

(a) PRovINCES 
Maritime Provinces................... 135,677 | 4,124,314 
Prince Edward Island................ 2, 803 76, 852 
NOVA Scots eee ot Reeaek tee oF 77,598 | 2,386,575 
New Brinswick Wel 3 ee 55,276 | 1,660,887 
CUED EC esa. cae se tot Ske cdeteee 524,624 | 16,242,257 
Ontario Bee cee kas eke cc toee 745,248 | 24,380,430 
Prairie Provinces...................06- 217,224 | 7,181,565 
Manitobates.. ¢o5 2082.’ 2 a duek sto chcae 97,784 3,210,544 
Saskavchewane. caccte chien dace. 43,010 1,363,301 
Al Derbartr ce. eines 6k tes aoc ee 16,4301), 10002120 
British Columbia..................... 150,939 | 5,344,028 
CANADA FAR. Bey sn! 1,773,712 | 57,192,594 

(b) Crries 

MoOntrealee sovce een see he waa ss 265,373 8, 294, 563 
MuebeciGitys: eee. os eee eee tienen 24,700 667, 388 
TOTONCOU Mee ace rete Con eee ae oe es 235,908 7,750, 840 
OCCA WAR ere ee meen tite ema e nea ir Vd, 22,981 657, 899 
Ram iT tome ect eae coo ene Ce OY 57, 954 1,875, 429 
IWANGSORTEME EN are care eee ee etme, 33, 263 1,246,009 
Winnipegs seater ee etter ce 63, 534 1, 937, 930 
WanconvGnae: sien ue tha te ake oe oelewls 70,199 | 2,328,051 
Eb a lifes teas. tres teenie nie tert aes 22,234 658, 410 
Sant one were ee ee: 12,398 365, 895 
SHEEDrOO KEL ree ee eee ete Sok 9,748 238, 409 
EETESSEGIVCTS ip teenth alse cee si eiotelee a 9,505 290, 323 
Hitehener-Waterloosc. 2.6 cee ket ccs 18, 450 562, 739 
Tonrdonter ayia: Ped ee Ha ee 8 23, 123 716,118 
Fort William-Port Arthur.............. 10,335 362,031 
HRELINA NOL eS ec ele ene en 10,389 303, 455 
Saskatoona: Ais yee ee ERC W313 205, 503 
Caloaryena ee ke peek oa rene Ey La 19,425 622,010 
Hemonton eee eee ee ne! 19,326 589, 763 
WACEOTIR I teeth. . HES ER ee eae 12,586 408,415 

(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manutactuning. 0) ©. cies ve ete ages ee 982,671 | 31,797,752 


‘Durable:\Goodsr oe Ten ne 455,688 | 15,675, 462 


503,468 | 15,211,060 





111-3) 114-9) 141-8) 136-6] 144-5 


i) 
a 
ez 
= 
oo 
pt 
go 
(eo 2) 
ow 
ri] 
e2) 
a 
_ 
beh 
= 
S bemh CO DD CO Ww ir) And © 
p= 
ary 
Se 
Er) 
i 
p= 
ps 
or 


31-26) 31-61) 31-92) 120-2) 119-8) 123-4] 146-6} 147-7] 154-7 
27-02) 26-94) 29-12! 102-7) 100-3] 138-9] 132-1] 129-1] 193-1 
82-86] 32-18} 33-09) 115-7) 115-3) 121-9} 141-3} 138-1] 150-2 
28-63} 28-00] 28-42] 114-9] 113-4] 107-2] 142-4] 137-4} 131-9 
32-36] 31-34] 33-11) 108-5} 106-9} 109-4] 127-9] 122-0} 131-5 
37-46] 36-29) 39-60} 104-9} 116-0} 116-1) 1u4-1} 111-6] 121-7 
30-50} 30:36} 29-71) 122-7) 119-2) 113-7] 147-1] 142-3] 133-2 
33-16} 32-42) 33-66] 135-9) 126-7] 164-1] 170-6] 155-5] 208-7 
29-61) 28-78} 30:39] 126-6} 125-1) 143-4] 164-8] 157-8] 191-0 
29-51] 28-20) 29-99} 117-8] 117-7] 121-3] 160-9] 153-7] 171-1 
24-46) 25-65) 26-38] 108-0} 101-0} 104-2] 127-0] 124-6] 131-2 
30-54) 30-47) 28-46] 118-9] 123-3] 132-9] 142-4] 147-2] 148-2 
30-50} 28-58} 29-88] 123-3) 122-0} 113-5] 165-2] 153-2] 149-1 
30-96] 30-05} 30-14] 129-7] 126-0} 119-9] 158-7] 149-8] 143-3 
35-u3] 34-59] 36-57] 73-2) 72-6] 104-1] 95-8] 93-8] 102-2 
29-21) 28-99} 27-84) 114-4) 113-6} 111-1] 145-7] 143-6] 134-7 
28-10) 27-76} 26-23] 146-7] 144-1] 128-3] 187-0] 181-6) 152-8 
32-02] 31-68} 31-89] 122-5] 120-6} 113-6] 149-9] 146-0] 189-6 
30-52} 29-75] 29-49] 140-4) 139-0} 124-8] 175-7] 169-6] 152-0 
32-45) 30-46] 32-27) 147-5) 140-2] 179-2] 190-9] 170-2] 231-5 
32-36] 31-83] 32-94) 111-4) 109-9] 123-3] 138-5] 134-3] 156-3 
34-40] 33-79) 36-02} 107-1} 104-4} 132-4] 131-0] 125-4] 170-2 
30-21] 29-80} 29-33} 115-0] 114-9] 115-3] 146-5) 144-4] 142-5 
38-75) 38-65} 36-83] 122-8] 117-3} 102-9) 146-6] 139-7] 117-4 
29-24] 24-89] 27-57) 124-2] 122-4) 116-6} 182-5] 153-1] 161-6 
39-49] 38-93] 39-31] 89-8] 88-9] 82-7] 112-3] 109-7] 103-1 
32°37] 32-69] 31-11] 150-6] 145-5} 122-1] 179-2] 174-8] 140-4 
39-06] 38-64} 38-68] 129-8} 128-3] 127-8] 154-9] 151-5] 154-0 
31-22) 30-88] 30-52} 101-8] 94-3] 81-0] 138-5) 126-9] 108-4 
20-96] 20-73} 19-71) 135-3] 130-3] 122-2] 176-4] 167-9] 150-6 
28-72) 28-37) 27-19] 121-6] 119-7] 109-7] 148-7] 144-5} 126-8 


111-3) 114-9] 141-9) 136-6) 144-5 





Electric Light and Power............ 23,010 911, 230 
Loggingur ee Bae EY Pats 59, 422 1,737,396 
MIN geting: Pct teh eee ha ee 75,040 2,963,093 
Communications: w.t.cec seen ee 39,305 1,272,278 
PRransSponsationlh skis. sak SCO Le, 164,171 6,413,032 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 180,906 | 5,648,352 
Services ers ot ee ere tae eee e eas 58,797 1,232,25. 
RT ACO SE PHATE: Rie RE: ek eet ere vie Pp oe fie 213,400 6,128, 440 
Eight Leading Industries............ 1,773,712 | 57,192,594 
ETA COM ci caetee Se es oe ie a) ek 74, 8382,| 2,594,003 


1,848,544 | 59,786,597 





6 
34-66] 34-77] 33-70} 124-2] 123-9} 111-6] 149-3] 149-3] 130-5 
32-34) 31-81) 32-37) 114-0) 111-8) 114-8] 142-2) 137-0) 143-9 


nnn 


1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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TABLE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











8 
23 cs} @ 3 & 4S 
carn < g ss) is ° 8 a 9 “ = 
& | 32] 8s] es 3 8 B | 28 OM | ee = aq 
z. | Be | Be aniesioad Be y[aes Mommas oro. Btol ltg duces Pic 
oO amy |Aan8| 2n 2m ey oe) Ay AY = nN = m0 
SUly LP LOSO Ree 2 118-9 LAL LRT ERE, ERE ge 5 116-8 116-9 D204) Hee Re Rel cies 113°5 
SUly Hl LOS te eer: 103-8 LOO 4 al ec Liisiniay meth a hea nated al ial tan veel 103-2 102-7 108 +9. bire-sioatewad seceecrm anes [eerste 97-9 
Duly A LSS Re cae 88-7 SOT Na Nem: Ae Uae HEN SG ies 86-6 89-2 ET esas [eras ome tr oe Phe Ie ae 83°7 
Daly Mewl9sse: ways 84-5 POSE UND HO Aine cdis ti PRN tes cues, Samet 83-0 85-0 BHO eee. PAN RUS bie score 81:8 
Duly L9O84ss 6k yA 101-0 LOO a dite ray ce auiian se abe a Watery seis a 94-1 109-9 SETS BBL SOY neteat g ouel Tag Ns) reste 94-1 
Julye ValOs5 see 5. 99-5 TOG 1727 RRA A ARS, MER A ot 94-8 102-7 D693 alkttathcoe | acces CML Re 99-5 
Pulye lV 1GS6 yess 104-6 pS Ray MRR AS SNe Do ba eet EU Se hy 101-6 106-2 101...) |e, cis. See 104-8 
Ul ye lWLOST Gaels 119-1 135-8 79-7 138-3 136-1 118-0 122-2 104-0 100-3 110-2 105-7 117-1 
Bulg, UN TOSS aes ee ot 113-5 116-7 104-6 126-6 105-4 119-9 114-0 99-8 96-5 102-9 102-9 108-0 
July L930 es) oe 115-8 115-9 108-7 129-9 99-3 124-0 114-7 104-0 98-5 107°5 110-0 111-0 
Juliys Ly) 19400 .5055.% 124-7 124-0 102-2 135-3 111-5 126-6 129-6 112-4 106-8 117-5 117-6 114-8 
Dalvie VLOs ee hk 157-4 163-9 108-5 183-2 143-3 161-8 165-3 132-5 128-9 133-7 137-3 139-2 
July; Lj 1942) shee. 175-7 177-2 117-0 199-7 153-0 187-1 181-1 139-4 135-3 131°6 150-9 167-9 
Tul yl; V19438 7 oo sk 183-7 184-7 112-4 203-1 165-8 198-6 184-9 141-6 138-3 135-6 150-8 191-9 
July 1, 1944........ 183-5 187-8 136-7 205-5 168°5 195-3 185-1 148-4 144-0 143-2 158-5 187-5 
July 1, 1945........ 175-5 177-7 128-8 194-7 159-0 181-9 179-8 144-6 138-9 140-7 155-7 180-4 
Jam. 1 19468. 88S. 168-2 169-5 120-4 176-2 164-1 171-8 172-2 150-6 144.8 143-4 164-0 163-7 
Heb Rs bene 167-2 165-7 122-2 172-3 159-9 170-4 173-9 145-7 140-1 136-2 160-4 159-8 
Mari iilsh ese eat 167-0 164-4 125-1 172-1 157-0 171-8 173-6 145-3 139-7 135-7 160-0 156-4 
Apr dy sbicnsinne Ni iedsh 168-9 168-8 127-5 173-0 166-0 172-5 175-5 146-8 141-5 136-3 161-6 160-7 
Mavi emerk. ee teee 169-3 167-8 133-7 176-1 159-2 170°3 176-7 149-1 142-4 143-3 163-0 163-9 
SUNCMD Se ee heck 169-9 172-9 132-2 180-4 165-7 174-8 178-4 153-3 144-3 149-4 169-6 139-3 
Vuly ieee she 173-5 175-9 136-0 184-1 168-0 175-6 179-5 158-0 148-3 153-1 176-0 160-7 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
‘Kconomic Areas 
as at July 1, 1946.) 100-0 7:7 0-2 4-4 3-1 29-6 42-0 12-2 5-5 2-4 4-3 8-5 





Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


were 777 men and 223 women per 1,000 
employees. 

Firms in the nine leading industries reported 
an increase of 36,642 persons in the month, of 
whom men numbered 33,143 and women 3,499. 
The percentage gain among the former 
amounted to 2:4 per cent, and that among the 
latter sex to 0:8 per cent. The ratio of women 
per 1,000 persons of both sexes in recorded 
employment in this group of industries was 
231; as compared with 234 at June 1. The 
latest proportion, like that in the eight major 
industrial groups, was smaller than the ratio 
indicated in any earlier enquiry into sex dis- 
tribution. The proportion of women workers 
in recorded employment had reached its high- 
est point at October 1, 1944, when they con- 
stituted 261 per 1,000 persons reported in the 
eight industries, and 271 per 1,000 in the nine 
major industrial divisions. While the com- 
pletion or the curtailment of war work is obvi- 


ously a factor of very great importance in the 
falling-off recently indicated in the numbers 
and the proportions of women workers, the 
seasonal element and the existence of industrial 
disputes at July 1 also entered into the situa- 
tion to a considerable extent. The last two 
factors affect the value of comparisons of the 
latest data with those obtained in the earlier 
surveys into sex distribution, made as at 
October 1 in 1942-45, and at April 1 in 1944 
and 1945, and monthly from January, 1946. 

There were increases at July 1 as compared 
with June 1 in the number of men reported in 
all the major industrial groups, the largest 
gains being in manufacturing and construction. 
Improvement in the situation for women was 
also indicated in manufacturing, logging, 
mining, communications, construction, ser- 
vices, trade and finance, while the number of 
such workers reported in transportation was 
smaller than that at June 1. 
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TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS ‘OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926 =100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Industries 1 Relative July 1, June 1, 

Weight 1946 1946 
PEM TAUCACUMITINIG he eR cic ee ad Boyd ak le heey. 55-4 187-2 184-7 
imalyproducts—edibleg. wma. nen ta, ke tee. . 2-7 237-3 225-4 
Pal ANG PLOUUCN sen A Se ees GA ie ns baa. 0-2 154-2 161-2 
Peather and Products ji, csr. < dave vies «ic. Gas eta MAO Rak. 1:8 154-7 155-0 
Bou antl 600s) bean. dears cos Meee oclaae oo. ee kes, 1-1 142-6 142-6 
Bember and praducts!) acc. fs cee. sth eee ae, Ca ee, 4-0 131-0 104-0 
Roughrand) dressed lumbers...ne..<-6ochas ssn sok occlecaee. 2°2 109-4 75-1 
Burniture sta cng os: (4a. aa. ee eee tee 0-8 149-2 146-1 
Other hum beriproducta.e. .t:, cece. be ohG. tiger. soe bee: 1-0 194-9 171-7 
RUCLOA IDELIRHENTS. 1. res. fo, dhs. c Fe wee Te os Pe, 0-1 37-9 37-7 
ean Draducts=edi DlO. an 2. sales as < etnies de Bt cs Maa. 3-1 165-2 159-1 
Falp andrpaper PrOdUGES nc sire os 60s Leet .as death. 5:8 163-6 159-8 
Pian Paper Aen es Pk eat a) ee 2-6 149-7 145-4 
Paper productsincs: tae bets ch. ae ee Hh Oe od TR 1-1 242-0 236-2 
Prinng AncupUO lishing wean tee etn en abc 2-1 155-7 153-1 
RUMD OK PrOGUCLE® lc acs Vor es AL Cues Pie 1-2 172-6 186-2 
PEOXEL IO PPOGUClA ht. Oot oy he ale eee hak od leu de ec ck 7-8 158-2 164-5 
MTOM VEIN GHC Cloths, 1, fede dR kink AS cae ey hoses 2-7 152-8 165-4 
@ottontyarniand(cloth.« a... aetna 0-9 82-0 107-3 
Woollen yarnvand cloth: 45.97.26. Weck tke cs 0:8 187-3 176-3 
Artificial silkviandisilic go0dsas...s0.0% scmignve ooud Seite. 0:8 711-0 702-9 
Hosiery, and knit 0008.5.) da .ad-- oo 1h a8 4 okbectele «oc daw Ailes 1-3 154-3 159-3 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-8 161-1 163-6 
Other textile products yo 6.) iq oes oan oS bolo tke os bldadess 1-0 172-6 173-0 
PODAERO GE ATC Oe Salt teain ss Aa ass PERG REL cba a acls Aee Rk, 0-6 118-4 114-3 
BOY CTA CRIN Va ced os rec toes vo Ue ee A Celah Dede aa. 0-9 298-6 290-0 
2-4 325-0 325-6 
1-1 172-9 167-2 
1:3 184-1 175-8 
2-4 292-1 291-4 
15-7 205-6 208-9 
2-0 255-9 257-3 
1-4 233-7 234-2 
0:8 164-5 164-0 
5-9 167-3 173-1 
2-0 241-1 263-8 
1-4 509-7 527-4 
0:3 194-1 191-1 
0-6 182-1 181-1 
0-5 213-3 213-6 
2-8 222-7 221-0 
2-4 293-2 291-3 
1-0 227-6 225-1 
0-9 293-4 290-7 
3-4 196-6 193-7 
4-2 159-1 157-5 
1-5 93-9 93-7 
2-0 278-1 280-3 
0-7 198-3 184-5 
2-2 146-4 141-4 
0-5 139-5 137-3 
1-7 147-6 141-8 
9-3 128-2 126-8 
3-1 209-9 207-7 
4-8 107-2 106-9 
1-4 107-6 103-6 
Pe acayakena everructel enebaiegerobesete te ecatnon 10-2 141-5 131-1 
SNES 9 sBERGRSIO LEE 2 SERLO IE 6 ROI SCAME fence Geeipaal A SRR Sa 3-9 154-3 142-9 
CUBIOR NOE OR AO ERG OS ORS Ae b cRIAER ic a eee Sn 9 eR ES 4-1 180-4 167-0 
Wel Taya eHaUsiaxclebsienNeMe ts Cisne a hades eis ot dios Ass sie @ lard Bla a beslole Mahe owe 2-2 92-3 85-7 
PONS TH been SCN EIDE Nea Oi s- a ii re ear aeiei tie rhe dar 3°3 233-0 224-3 
SHCA GE SSRIS BEI SCE nT fap eta 2-2 234-1 221-3 
napa ural penarcey ss Mia Rew ae eat 5 yeaa 1-1 231-0 230-3 
Bo BASEN 0c OQ A TATE TOPICS CR TSP ahle, ROR Ar dai ah, «Tay tan 12-0 190-7 187-7 
ia BENS LPER IS SS PE AER THe ae Rie rh PPA real arn 8-7 197-1 194-3 
Bas AR che RAIS ciel A Gi olt Sn Spee TERE SANA are et en 3-3 175-7 172-3 
Eight Leading Industries..................... ccc cece ce eeee 100-0 173-5 169-9 
IANO .2 MEME ees AO AUR Bh UR TCE SERMON TO Bites tay . 144-2 143-8 
ER eteretes ea Sakae eases bn: Te aeN Sooke || <eteie ore Rg 144.3 144-3 
rasta aCe Us sete ts ciara eR cicieistecyn CucTelasandl ll diets ekepekeb oaks 253-8 248-8 
as etal wes gE ote yA bik | wera lee Abas A Ci 3 kia Vad OPC MOIR aa 137-6 136-9 
Total—Nine Leading Industries................... 0. ccc ccc [eee eee ences 172-1 168-7 








1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE V 


THE SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORKERS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN THE PROVINCES, THE 
LEADING INDUSTRIAL CITIES, AND THE NINE MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AS AT 
JULY 1, JUNE 1, MAY 1 AND APRIL 1, 1946, WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
FOR APRIL 1, 1945 


July 1, 19462 
Geographical and 
Industrial Unit 














Men Women 





SIG ORIG (REGEN i GeRMUSRIONT luummaaeasemaues Kemarssrstees laepeeeesraced ee ee ee ee ee ae 




































No No. P:C P.C PG P:C PEG. PC Pont PL foc te. 
(a) Provinces 
Maritime Provinces....... 119,170 20,542} 85-3 14-7} 85-2 14-8} 84-9 15-1] 84-7 15-3] 83-2 16-8 

Prince Edward Island... 2.207 817| 73-8 26:2) 70-8 29-2) 69-8 30-2} 69-7 30-3] 67-6 32-4 

Nova Scotia............ 68,962 10,847| 86-4 13-6] 86-5 13-5) 86-4 13-6] 85-9 14-1] 84-3 15-7 

New Brunswick......... 47,911 8,878) 84-4 15-6] 84-2 15-8] 83-7 16-3] 84-0 16-0} 82-3 17-7 
Quebeos UUs eee ef 413,251 131,857} 75-8 24-2) 75-3 24-7! 74-5 25:5} 74-6 25-4] 73-0 27-0 
Ontario Le MEE e Oe 584, 666 195,159] 75-0 25-0) 75-1 24-9) 74-8 25-2) 74-6 25-4| 70-2 29-8 

Prairie Provinces....... 178, 936 49,163] 78-4 21-6) 78-4 21-6) 77-8 22-2) 77-8 22-2) 74-7 25-3 

Manitoba). Ques. oa 78,277 24,430] 76-2 23-8} 76-3 23°7| 75-5 24-5! 75-7 24-3) 71-9 28-1 

Saskatchewan.......... 36, 486 9,338] 79-6 20-4) 79-2 20-8} 78-5 21-5} 77-9 22-1) 75-5 24-5 

iAtbertar hin a Ue BOE 64,173 15,395] 80-7 19-3} 80-8 19-2} 80-4 19-6) 80-3 19-7] 77-9 22-1 
British Columbia......... 124, 694 31,106} 80-0 20-0} 78-4 21-6} 81-3 18-7] 81-0 19-0} 79-4 20-6 

Canada.......... 1,420,716} 427,828] 76-9 23-1) 76-6 23:4) 76-4 23-6) 76-3 23°%| 73-3 26-7 

(b) Cirtes 
Montreal Qs ut fe 195, 586 85,271) 69-6 30-4] 69-0 31-0} 68-2 31-8} 67-7 32-3] 66-4 33-6 
Quebee ei Ge 18, 320 7,605} 70-7 29-3! 70-7 29-3] 70-6 29-4) 70-5 29-5) 69-9 30-1 
Toronto....: ARR ea i 165, 973 86,808] 65-7 34-3) 65-6 34-4) 65-4 34-6] 65-4 34-6] 60-4 39-6 
Ottawa.....: DR is a Oe 17,075 9,566} 64-1 35-9} 63-9 36-1] 63-5 36-5} 63-5 36-5} 59-4 40-6 
Efamitton oiiie, hoe 43,201 16,048} 72-9 27-1) 72-6 27-4) 72-9 PMN «pape. 27-8) 67-3 SUA 
Windsor) ji PARE ae 28,344 5,552] 83-6 16-4) 85-1 14-9} 85-1 14-9] 84-9 15-1] 80-9 19-1 
Winnipeg 3/2 eae ue 46,119 21,328] 68-4 31-6] 68-6 31-4] 67-7 32-3] 67-9 382-1] 63-6 36-4 
Vancotiver. 20a, aot 52,109 21,199) 71-1 28-9) 69-9 30-1] 71-7 28-3] 71-4 28-6] 71-7 28-3 
Malian. AUR, Any 16,225} . 6,009) 73-0 27-0} 73-0 27-0] 75-1 24-9) 75-9 24-1] 75-7 24-3 
Saing John) eee. 8,753 3,645] 70-6 29-4) 71-0 29-0) 73-2) 26-8] 74-4 25-6] 73-6 26-4 
Sherbrooke. )..%sle4 V4 6,173 3,575| 63-3 36-7) 64-3 35-7] 62-9 37-1} 62-2 37-8) 59-6 40-4 
Three, Rivers... (eo 4 7,051 2,454) 74-2 25-8) 75-0 25-0) 72-5 27-5) 72-4 27-6] 69-9 30-1 
Kitchener-Waterloo....... 12,547 5,903] 68-0 32-0] 68-7 31-3} 68-3 31-7) 68-1 31-9} 63-1 36°9 
Rondonie 2 Marais ci et 15, 828 7,305} 68-4 31-6] 68-2 31-8} 68-1 31-9] 67-2 82-8] 63-3 36-7 
Fort William-Port Arthur. 8, 766 1,569} 84-8 15-2) 84-5 15-5] 84-4 15-6] 83-3 16-7| 73-8 26-2 
Regina nso.) aaa wey 6, 565 3,824] 63-2 36-8] 62-5 37-5| 62-5] - 37-51 61-3 38-7] 57-2 42-8 
Saskatoon’, jee ee 5, 133 2,180] 70-2 29-8] 70-5 29-5} 70-0 30-0} 69-1 30-9} 64-1 35-9 
Calgary.) 0. UOn i | att 14, 585 4,840] 75-1 24-9) 75-1 24-9| 74-3 25:71 73-9 26-1} 70-8 29-2 
Edtnontons sd.1 ine else cle 13, 449 5,877| 69-6 30-4] 69-3 30-7] 68-2 31-8] 67-3] \32-7| 61-7 38-3 
Victoria: PT Me i od ot 9,328 3,258] 74-1 25:9) 73-6 26-4) 75-2 24-8] 74-8 25-2) 74-8 25-2 

(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manufacturing.......:.... 753, 249 229,422) 76-7 23-3) 76-4 23-6] 76-3 23-7| 75-9 24-1] 72-8 27-2 

Durable Goods!........ 401,916 53,772] 88-2 11-8} 88-1 11-9} 88-0 12-0] 87-8 12-2} 83-3 16-7 

Non-Durable Goods.... 330, 303 173,165} 65-6 34-4) 65-5 34-5) 65-1 34-9] 64-6 35-4} 60-3 39-7 

Electric Light and 

Bower hee ar 21,030 2,485} 89-4 10-6] 88-9 11-1] 88:5 11-5) 88-2 11-8] 86-4 13-6 
Logging ity iho Amt Ad 58, 247 1,175} 98-0 2:0} 98-1 1-9} 98-5 1-5} 98-4 1-6] 98-3 1-7 
Mining 3) ean cs | 73, 223 1,817| 97-6 2:4) 97-7 2-3] 97-7 2°3) 97-7 2-3| 97-0 3:0 
Communications.......... 17,934 21,371| 45-6 54-4) 45-9 54-1] 45-8 54-2) 45-6 54-4] 43-2 56-8 
Transportation........... 152,789 11,382) 93-1 6-9} 92-9 7-1} 92-9 71] 92-5 7-5} 91-7 8:3 
Construction and Mainten- 

ATT CG ey cer Ba ane Meee re dey LNG, 274 3,632) 98-0 2-0} 97-9 2-1) 97-7 2-3) 97-5 2-5) 96-6 3-4 
Services. od Nee 26, 286 32,511] 44-7 55-3] 44-3 55-7] 44-5 55-5) 44-5 55-5] 40-7 59-3 
Trade: dec eine makes ad 123, 263 90,137} 57-8 42-2) 57-5 42-5) 56-9 43-1] 57-1 42-9) 51-2 48-8 
Kight leading industries.| 1,382,265] 391,447] 77-9 22-1) 77-7 22-3) 77-5 22-5) 37-4 22-6) 74-3 25-79 
FIM an ees Meee a2 38, 451 36,381] 51-4 48-6] 51-4 48-6] 51-3 48-7] 51-2 48-8] 46-0 54-0 
Total—all industries... .| 1,420,716} 427,828] 76-9 23-1! 76-6 23-4) 76-4 23:6) 76-3 23-3| 73-3 26-7 





1'This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 2The July data are subject to revision. 
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gi Re EN following report covering the employ- by occupational groups, while the second sec- 
ment situation for the past month has been tion gives a more detailed analysis of employ- 

prepared by the Research and Statistics Branch, ment conditions by regions. 

Department of Labour, in co-operation with The employment picture improved during 

the Employment Service, Unemployment In- August as seasonal activity increased labour 

surance Commission. The first section of the requirements in several industries, particularly 

report deals with the Canadian labour market logging and food and kindred products. This 
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increase was sufficient to more than offset the 
retarding effect of current strikes. As junior 
workers return to school, it is expected that the 
demand for service and sales workers will in- 
crease. Western requirements for agricultural 
help are being well met by the transfer of 
eastern harvesters to the Prairies. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


among persons registered as unskilled labour. 
The number of unplaced applicants declined in 
all regions—Quebec contributing 37 per cent 
of the total. 

Table I shows labour demand and supply by 
main occupational group and by sex as at 
August 22, 1946. Table II presents a monthly 
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At August 22, the number of unfilled 
vacancies* in all occupations, exclusive of agri- 
culture, totalled 112,465 as compared with 
106,321 at July 25. The Ontario region 
accounted for 69 per cent of the increase in 
this period. In Quebec, on the other hand, 
labour demand fell by 2,286. Unplaced. appli- 
cants? registered at employment offices fell by 
19,760 during the four week period, to total 
145,541 at August 22. Although most occupa- 
tions showed a decline, over half the drop was 
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comparison of total labour demand and supply. 
Table III shows unfilled vacancies classified by 
main industry group and by sex as at August 
22, 1946, with absolute and percentage changes 
in total demand during the last month. 


1Unfilled Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs on 
file in employment offices at the date indicated. 

2Unplaced Applicants are the number of Unreferred 
Applicants plus Unconfirmed Referrals. Unreferred 
Applicants are those who have not been referred to 
specific jobs as at the date indicated. Unconfirmed 
Referrals are applicants who have been referred but 
whose placement has not been confirmed. 
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Clerical Workers 


Some improvement in the position of clerical 
workers took place in August. Not only did 
the number of unplaced clerks decline but the 
demand for these workers increased by 618. 
However, this group remains one of the more 
difficult with which to cope. Not only is there 
difficuity in adjusting the geographical distri- 
bution of demand and supply but also it is 
hard to fit local applicants into available posi- 
tions. On the one hand, office jobs in many 
cases are low paying and qualified persons are 
reluctant to accept such poor salaries. On the 
other hand, it has been a problem to find 
sufficiently experienced workers for higher 
paying positions. Few qualified stenographers 
and typists are available and employers are 
having difficulty in obtaining the type of 
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worker they require. The placing of male 
clerical workers is still the main problem in 
this group as five men are available for every 
vacancy on file. This is quite an improvement 
over the previous month when the ratio was 
seven to one. At August 22, 7,644 clerical 
workers were required while 19,017 were seeking 
employment. Women made up 77 per cent 
of the demand and 51 per cent of the supply. 
The shortage of stenographers and _ typists 
persists with demand reaching 3,011. 


Sales Workers 


Expansion in wholesale and retail trade con- 
tinues to be hampered by shortages of mer- 
chandise. The employment outlook im this 
occupational group 1s improving but applicants 
still outnumber vacancies by over two to one. 


TABLE 1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT 
AUGUST 22, 1946 


(excluding Agriculture) 


Occupational Group 


Professional and Managerial Workers....................-++- 


Clerical Workers! caic sdb ce bice ss he ae Es ER cies 


Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers...............ceeeeceeeeee 
BOod anaeimindred SErOGUCES He eae eine ere oer. Beteiee weciae 
RextilessClothing 6LCues an cue ie se lioes chee he wieeecltiee 
Lumberjand: Wood jProducts.83...% sie. «os seis ot velco osc eel 
PRLOCCTECAN SS ish iss wiht sins USM Maes eee ic Eis «we baldanw a taus 


Wonstruction: Getic ds cen oe Liste ena pice cis aaa 
Metalworking els. ayo se nen siobieere a Ue ciara at. Site 
Other Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers................. 
unskilled Workerswrcge cc iaetre hae nee wk oe SUR eee eee iad 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1, 449 397 1,846 5, 288 843 6, 131 
1, 737 5, 907 7, 644 9, 246 9,771 19,017 
1, 880 IPEVY/ 4,237 5,271 4,729 10,000 
2,703 12, 831 15,534 6, 980 4,540 11,520 
A. ome HBS once 69 SOG Re ks castor 366 
36, 607 10,177 46, 784 38, 390 6, 221 44,611 
ayo 6M Pa Maeoicn 8 een 3 SEGA screener 566 
977 7,274 8, 251 1,146 2,822 3, 968 
195302": Nae 19, 302 15420 S Sock aes 1, 420 
199) | Gees ee 199 15 545a os bo 1,545 
L820 heawaarndeees 1,820 589: tek: 3 eer dee 589 
HiSa8. oaks pee: 5, 838 AP 49 Nae ane 4,419 
2,445 163 2,608 9,010 819 9,829 
5, 640 2,740 8,380 19, 695 2,580 22,275 
22,451 13, 900 36, 351 47,511 6,385 53, 896 
66, 896 45, 569. 112, 465 1138, 052 32, 489 145, 541 


TABLE II.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY MONTH 








(excluding Agriculture) 
Ma Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Vacancies 
ate 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Aug C25 194d cil nena tele i Ah eee euninh, hae ee meee eee 121,278 61,041 182,319 30, 923 27, 454 

UP ES OA LOMO ech Carag alee vrei eae nen ctnae ee EER Res 108, 013 43,153 151, 166 60,121 23, 058 

Sept 2s 1945 Pils AO. Pe Re | PEPER, Pe aS Aer bear oe ee 112, 428 41,276 153, 704 92,411 30, 602 
Octo nO 19452) 2 ee oe Re a oak eR ae Rae ae a Lr 104, 556 32, 250 136, 806 106, 085 34, 062 

IN OV e¢eO nil OS Oc tecsan eat ERP Cees CePA eee eee eee 72, 236 28, 968 101, 204 134, 238 37, 830 

Dees 21) USES s FE ie ee ee isl, EES bee CO CEE 53,515 26, 026 79, 541 150, 583 34, 691 
Vani sWi 2a te LOAG) Ue Soh 7) eeay teraly Daath ik. ark wine en halide Dy oleae) 52; 717 30, 004 82,721 177,519 42,940 
Pebe 2B JOS Gre sit). SORA eee UA eee) eRe. 43,983 31, 907 75, 890 208, 822 47,229 
Mar DE 1 Qa Ge ieee Nae Sie Ta TD AAT abie aed PATE 43, 824 34, 362 78, 186 214, 867 48, 348 
Apr 2B 1 G46: odie aad) Nm AL paavity be See ies Nie | 57,706 41,075 98, 781 201, 282 46, 469 
Mayr 2S L946 sue RIAN, 1 RUC it amit No Heel etree taka R 66, 327 44,980 111,307 169, 956 41,788 
Fane MAO MUGS See: He SRS eT: eee eS Soret eh bem manly 65, 857 48, 562 114, 419 147, 594 38, 261 
ORT me ca a eC Cilemi Ame ne RRL OME tC Re WOR ee a ee 63, 913 42,408 106, 321 130, 200 35, 101 
Aug. Mh O46» terran.) arr deny, mime traps, sepa, a/uewnerny as 66, 896 45, 569 112, 465 113, 052 32, 489 
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Unless wages are good, retail jobs are difficult 
to fill with competent sales workers. There is 
an increasing number of commission selling 
jobs but owing to the uncertainty of income 
response is poor. It is expected that with the 
additional seasonal expansion in the coming 
months and with the return of junior workers 
to school, demand for sales workers will in- 
crease. At August 22, there were 10,000 
unplaced applicants seeking employment as 
sales workers compared to 11,011 four weeks 
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earlier. In the same period unfilled vacancies 
had increased by 190 to total 4,237. 


Service Workers 


The shortage of service workers continued 
during August, althought the number of un- 
filled vacancies and unplaced applicants fell 
slightly in this period. There is a definite 
maladjustment in the sex distribution of labour 
demand and supply. Four-fifths of the require- 
ments are for female workers while the males 


TABLE III.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 22, 1946 
(excluding Agriculture) 





Industry 


ed 


Cr 


Manufacturing— 
Food and kindred products (including tobacco) 
Hbextilesiandapparel tye Pike eee MLV ye ET Ren 
Lumber and finished lumber products.....................- 
Pulp and paper products (including printing) 
Chemicals and allied products.2035 0030s 0c ec cs eee e cae es 
Petroleum and coal:productss... itera. Seni ches. lee « 
Rubber productsnt eee sk ahs oo Pee eae ae cess hash we ne 
Leather and leather products...............06 ht ee OE 
Stone, clay and glass product8.............0eceeeeeeeeeeees 
Tronvand steel and products... esto cotitac oe ee ciea socks ee oeione 
Non-ferrous metals and products..............ccceeeeeevces 
MM achineryayg cere er oe res ei eohe oe ee eee eds 
Automobile andequipment:.c.. bot site ls esee. oe dokee ae ce. 
Other transportation equipment.............ccccceeeee eee: 
Otherimanulacturing ea. ges ase ae ek oan eee eee « 


ee ee cr ey 


ELTANSDOTCALION nates Soe Tete ee ee Caen eee UT es Tees» 


Communications and other Public Utilities 


eeeer reese eeeeeses 


ee a ee ee ed 






Customiand’ repair Sees ees cea eee i Boone 
Othor, service 455 oi neeen ts oem. depe shee Ns ae eee. Bers hoe 


Change from 
July 25, 1946 
Male Female Total 

Absolute | Percentage 
14, 730 26 14, 756 + 131 + 0-9 
4,836 17 4,853 +2,279 + 88-5 
346 6 352 — 69 — 16-4 
19, 912 49 19,961 +2, 341 + 13-3 
1,382 4 1,386 + 257 + 230 
49 3 52 — 51 — 49-5 
1, 644 7 1,651 + 456 + 38-2 
HOS [kee aky.. eke se 168 + 110 + 189-7 
DU Sri Wear ce 178 — 54 — 23-3 
69 10 79 — 39 — 33-1 
348 28 376 — 83 — 18-1 
126 3 129 + 57 + 79-2 
3, 964 55 4,019 + 653 + 19-4 
2,787 5, 069 7, 856 +3, 504 + 80-5 
1,821 10,013 11, 834 —1,274 — 9-7 
3,073 356 3, 429 + 116 + 3-5 
1,502 1,920 3, 422 + 658 + 23-8 
335 392 727 + 45 + 6-6 
126 17 143 + 10 + 7-5 
149 283 432 + 11 + 2-6 
463 1,213 1,676 + 133 + 8-6 
675 101 776 — 45 — 5:5 
1,383 453 1, 836 -- 127 + 7-4 
1,052 354 1, 406 + 251 + 21-7 
1,360 855 2,215 - Vi oe go ie ae 
337 52 389 — 8 — 17-6 
851 221 1,072 + 295 + 38-0 
520 928 1, 448 + 263 + 22-2 
16, 434 22, 227 38, 661 +4,010 + 11-6 
9,943 110 10, 053 — 944 — 8-6 
3, 148 360 3, 508 — 569 — 14-0 
1,031 924 1,955 + 566 + 40-7 
1, 282 999 2,281 + 224 + 10-9 
2,492 4,259 6, 751 + 806 + 13-6 
3,774 5, 258 9,032 +1, 030 + 12-9 
1,384 1,415 2,799 + 196 + 7-5 
1,955 833 2,788 — 613 — 18-0 
254 3,395 3, 649 + 223 + 6:5 
1, 662 7,4: 9,077 — 880 — 8-8 
1,681 258 1, 939 — 163 — 7:8 
1,327 2,800 4,127 — 43 - 1-0 
6, 879 14, 701 21, 580 —1,476 — 6-4 
66,469 45,099 111,568 +5,807 + 5-5 
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make up well over half the unplaced appli- 
cants. Demand for female domestics and 
restaurant workers exceeds supply by over 
four to one. The shortage of restaurant help 
continues to be acute and the alleviation 
resulting from summer resorts closing down 
will be partially offset by student workers 
returning to school. Dry cleaning establish- 
ments are experiencing difficulty in obtaining 
suitable help. The demand for farm domestics 
has increased as. the harvesting season 
progresses. At August 22, applicants seeking 
service positions numbered 11,520 as compared 
with 12,288 four weeks earlier. Vacancies on 
file at the August date totalled 15,534. 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers 


Industrial expansion is being held back by 
the wide-spread strikes and resulting material 
shortages. The steel strike in particular, is 
having a crippling effect on heavy manufac- 
turing industries as well as construction and 
many firms have been forced to close down 
or lay off workers as stocks dwindled. In spite 
of the retarding effect of current strikes, the 
employment opportunities in this occupational 
group continued to expand and for the first 
time in several months demand for skilled and 
semi-skilled workers exceeded supply. The 
increased demand for loggers as the autumn 
season approaches accounted for most of the 
increase in requirements. However, the num- 
ber of male unplaced workers continues to 
exceed the jobs available while the demand 
for female workers outnumbers supply by 
almost five to three. At August 22, there were 
46,784 positions available for skilled and semi- 
skilled workers compared with 43,690 the 
previous month. In this four week period 
the number of unplaced applicants in this 
group declined by 5,224 to total 44,611 at 
August 22. Ontario was the only region which 
showed an increase in the number of unplaced 
applicants at this time. 


Textile Workers—The great need for experi- 
enced textile workers continues, with demand 
exceeding supply by over two to one. As the 
industry is centred in Ontario and Quebec, 
these regions accounted for 91 per cent of 
the demand and 89 per cent of the supply. 
Housing accommodation is limited in some 
areas with the result that firms are having 
difficulty in attracting outside workers. At 
August 22, there were 8,251 unfilled vacancies, 
a decline of 236 from the previous month as 
male vacancies fell. Seven vacancies out of 
eight were for women textile workers. Women 
sewing machine operators are in general 
demand constituting over half of the total 
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demand for female workers. At August 22. 
4,691 female sewing machine operators were 
required while only 907 were available. The 
number of unplaced applicants at the August 
date numbered 3,968 (male 1,146, female 2,822) 


‘compared with 4,342 at July 25. 


Lumber and Woods Products Workers—The 
increased demand for loggers during August 
was one of the main contributors to the over- 
all increase in labour requirements in all 
occupations. As a result of the serious short- 
age of lumber and pulp and paper, a heavy 
cutting program is being planned for the 
coming year and operators are already begin- 
ning to press for men. It is expected that by 
September men in some areas will be returning 
to the bush. However, in the Prairies and 
North-Western Ontario little movement into 
the woods can be expected until the harvest 
operations are completed. There were 19,302 
vacancies on file for lumber and woods prod- 
ucts workers at August 22, compared with 
16,315 at July 25. The demand for loggers 
alone increased by 2,753 during this period. 
The number of lumber and woods products 
workers seeking positions numbered 1,420 at 
August 22. 


Miners—The need for labour in the mining 
industry continued to expand during the month 
of August. There is a general demand for first 
class miners and progress in many mines, par- 
ticularly in coal areas, is being hindered by the 
tight labour supply situation as few applicants 
meet the required physical standards. Demand 
for coal miners exceeds supply by eight to 
one. Forty per cent of the demand for miners 
is in the Prairie region. Family quarters in 
some mining areas are practically non-existent 
and accommodation for single men is limited 
to bunk houses and hotels. In some cases, 
lack of necessary mining machinery has held 
up expansion. Demand for miners totalled 
1,820 at August 22 with coal miners accounting 
for 58 per cent. The supply of miners fell by 
116 during the four week period. 


Construction Workers—The continued lack 
of material is seriously affecting the employ- 
ment of labour in the construction industry 
and it may result in tradesmen being forced 
back into the labour market. In some areas 
construction cannot be carried beyond the 
framing stage. The nail and pipe shortage is 
very critical while the lack of cement has held 
up highway and street construction. Demand 
for construction workers has been declining in 
the eastern regions and increasing in the west, 
although the shortage of first class carpenters, 
bricklayers and _ plasterers persists in all 
regions. At August 22, there were 5,838 con- 
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struction workers needed compared with 6,093 
at July 25. A drop in the demand for painters 
accounted for most of this decline. The num- 
ber of unplaced workers totalled 4,419 com- 
pared with 4,988 at July 25. 


Miscellaneous Workers — Unemployment 
among applicants registered as metalworkers 
continued to decline during August although 
supply exceeds demand by four to one. There 
has been a general upswing in labour’ require- 
ments and employers are demanding men with 
high physical standards. At August 22, there 
were 2,608 unfilled vacancies for metalworkers 
compared with 9,829 unplaced applicants. 
Electricians have been held up by a shortage 
of wiring and pipe. Demand for these trades- 
men remained almost stable in the period 
while unplaced applicants declined by over 200. 
Motor vehicle mechanics and repairmen con- 
tinue to be in great demand in Quebec and 
Ontario while the supply exceeds the demand 
in the other three regions. In all regions quali- 
fied mechanics are difficult to find. At August 
22, 1,449 motor vehicle mechanics and repair- 


men were required while 1,284 were registered 
as unplaced. The acute shortage of female 
finishers and workers for laundries and clean- 
ing establishments continues with demand 
exceeding supply by three to one. 


Unskilled Workers 


Unemployment among unskilled workers 
declined sharply during August as demand for 
heavy labour increased. While most of this 
decrease was confined to males, unemployment 
among female unskilled workers declined by 
1,282. This latter drop and the increase of 
over 2,487 in the number of unfilled vacancies 
for female unskilled labour is the result of 
the increased demand for workers in food 
processing establishments. Substantial addi- 
tional requirements were registered for un- 
skilled mine and quarry workers as well as 
construction workers. At August 22, 36,351 
unskilled workers were required; 22,451 of 
these were males. Unplaced applicants at the 
same date numbered 53,896 compared with 
64,028 at July 25. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional analysis which follows is based 
on semi-monthly reports received from Local 
Employment Offices across Canada. The 
report covers employment conditions during 
the month ended August 22, 1946. 


Maritime Region 


Agriculture. Recent surveys of available 
manpower indicate that the farm labour sup- 
ply will be adequate to meet peak harvest 
requirements. Grain crops now are being har- 
vested, but yields are poor because of con- 
tinued dry weather. 


Good progress has been made in the inter- 
viewing of prospective applicants for apple 
picking and processing in the Annapolis Val- 
ley. Picking will probably become general 
about September 10. 


Logging. Heavy shipments to overseas 
markets more than offset the slackening in 
local demand for lumber which has resulted 
from curtailment of construction. Woods 
labour is required for both pulp and long 
lumber operations. Sawmills are operating at 
full capacity and orders for mill workers will 
increase as more mills will open shortly. 


Fishing. Fish packing plants are in full- 
scale operation. The shortage of skilled cut- 


ters and filleters persists. The lobster season 
has opened along the Northumberland Strait. 
Good catches are reported. In the Bay of 
Fundy area, sardine herring catches are excep- 
tionally heavy. 


Coal Mining. Mines in the Cape Breton 
area have resumed production following the 
annual vacation period. Output remains low 
in comparison with pre-war levels. Absentee- 
ism rather than a shortage of miners is the 
chief cause of the slump. Approximately 150 
first-class miners are required in this district. 
The Dominion Coal Company has recently 
hired 30 veterans as apprentices to take the 
six months’ course for their first-class miners’ 
papers. More apprentices will be taken on 
as the classes progress. 

In the Minto area, strip mining output is 
forging ahead—now about 10 per cent above 
any period in the past ten years. Although 
average wage rates are fairly high, there are 
100 vacancies for qualified miners in the shaft 
mines of this area. 


Manufacturing. The serious effect of the 
steel strike on manufacturing employment 
throughout the region is adding further to the 
existing burden of unemployment. Lay-offs, 
plant shut-downs, and fast-dwindling stocks 
are reported from all industrial centres. 
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Heavy industries in the New Glasgow area 
have been forced to reduce employment sub- 
stantially. At Trenton, material shortages 
have caused 500 men to lose their jobs, and 
further plant closures are expected shortly 
if the supply situation does not improve. 

Employment expansion in other manufac- 
turing industries such as paint, leather goods, 
bread, biscuits and candy is also curtailed by 
material shortages. 

Specially skilled men are required but other 
male labour demand is light. Women workers 
are needed in the textile and fruit canning 
plants. 


Construction. Continued lack of materials 
is seriously affecting the employment of con- 
struction labour and lay-offs are general. 
Although brick and tile now are available to 
high priority projects, a shortage of skilled 
bricklayers is delaying progress. Wartime 
Housing contracts are progressing well but 
construction on private homes is at a very 
reduced level. 


Transportation. Freight and passenger 
traffic on rail lines continues heavy. Ex- 
servicemen’s dependents have been arriving 
at Halifax in thousands. Coastwise shipping 
has been fairly brisk. Ample labour has been 
available. Air lines, buses and trains have 
been filled to capacity with tourist traffic. 


Quebec Region 


Agriculture. Crop yields are considerably 
below normal in most sections. General farm 
labour demand has been met with fair suc- 
cess, but good experienced agricultural labour 
is still very difficult to find. 


The movement of harvesters to the Prairies’ 


has been confined to the western section of the 
region, where the supply of farm workers 
exceeds demand. 


Logging. Drives are almost completed and 
many men have shifted to “improvement” 
work. Cutting will commence in September 
and present crews will have been doubled by 
the end of that month. Indications are that 
output will expand by 15 per cent this year, 
but that the labour supply will not improve 
greatly over the past. 


Mining. Repercussions of the downward 
movement in the price of gold, due to the 
establishment of dollar parity, are occurring. 


About 15 diamond drill operations have been . 


suspended in northwestern Quebec. Prospect- 
ing companies are reluctant to risk capital 
under prevailing conditions. Some labour may 
be available from this source for the hard- 
pressed producing mines, but when conditions 
improve these men will probably return to 
their former employment. 
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Manufacturing. A decline in industrial 
activity, the effect of labour disturbances over 
the past few months, has characterized the 
Quebec economy during August. Labour unrest 
is affecting heavy industry. A sympathy strike 
of 275 steel workers at Lachine is blocking 
production. The aluminum industry has been 
adversely affected by both the steel and soda 
ash strikes; temporary lay-offs have taken 
place. The textile industry remains desperately 
in need of workers, although normal activity 
has been disrupted by the current labour dis- 
pute. Expansion planned in the food industry 
and in the electrical goods field will create 
additional jobs. 


Construction. The lack of building mater- 
ials is limiting residential, commercial and 
industrial construction. 

The housing shortage, particularly in Mont- 
real, is very serious. One of the great difficul- 
ties is that the average man cannot afford to 
build because of the high cost of materials. 
Therefore, greatest construction activity is 
centred in the erection of new plants and 
better-class homes. 


Transportatton. Industrial relations in the 
transportation field have been greatly eased 
by the recent wage increase for C.N.R. work- 
ers. Montreal Tramways announced a co- 
incident wage boost for its employees, which 
will replace the former bonus system. 

Colonial Air Lines is expanding its staff and 


requires engineers, technicians and clerical 
workers. 
Ontario Region 
Agriculture. The grain harvest has been 


practically completed throughout the region 
and in most instances a good yield is reported. 
Applications for work on Prairie harvest fields 
are numerous. To date more than 1,000 work- 
ers have been sent to the Prairies and imme- 
diate needs are filled; additional workers will 
be required when western harvesting becomes 
more general. The increase in the number of 
applicants this year is due to two factors: 
strikes and subsequent lay-offs have made 
labour available for seasonal farm work, and 
the earlier harvest in Ontario has enabled 
farmers to move to the western harvest. 

Canning crops in the Niagara Peninsula are 
not yet being picked; yield prospects are 
smaller than last year’s crops. The local supply 
of labour, plus female workers imported from 
the Winnipeg area, will be sufficient to meet 
requirements. 


Logging. Lumber operators are planning a 
heavy cutting program for the coming year. 
Few men are yet available, as bushmen do not 
apply for work in great numbers until the fly 
season is over. In September the supply of 
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labour will probably increase. At the end of 
the August period, orders in clearance totalled 
almost 2,500 for bushmen, 600 for pulpcutters 
and 100 for pulpcutter beginners. River drivers 
are also needed. 


Mining. Base metal operations are expand- 
ing. At Sudbury, 200 smelter workers and about 
200 additional miners are in demand. By 
October, these needs will have increased to 400 
and 800 respectively. 

Experienced miners are required at Timmins, 
as well as some physically-fit inexperienced 
men for underground work. Gold mines in the 
Kirkland Lake area are placing orders for 100 
trained miners and 200 beginners. 


Manufacturing. Labour disputes in the steel, 
automobile, electrical, rubber, and chemical 
industries remain unsettled and are holding up 
production in associated industries. Material 
shortages have become more acute as a result 
of these widespread strikes, and consequent 
lay-offs have increased the number of un- 
placed applicants during the month. Many 
firms are closing down or operating only on a 
part-time basis. However, in firms where the 
supply situation is steady, demand for light 
and heavy labour, continues; men are being 
recruited from the surplus centres of eastern 
Ontario for jobs in central and western Ontario 
plants. The farm implement industry requires 
heavy workers for foundry and forge, as well 
as for assembly work. 

The textile industry remains in dire need of 
labour, but plant expansion nevertheless con- 
tinues. Qualified tradesmen, particularly 
cabinet makers and woodworkers, are in 
demand in the furniture industry. Plant ex- 
tensions which will provide further employ- 
ment are planned in the paper box, printing, 
food processing and automobile industries. 


~ Construction. The heavy demand for skilled 
tradesmen has not lessened, and the small 
supply of available workers has not increased. 
Semi-skilled and unskilled workers are needed 
for housing and industrial building, and for 
highway and bridge construction work. 

The steel strike is affecting large construc- 
tion projects, but small home construction has 
not been as badly hindered. However, the 
growing shortage of cement, nails, gyproc, 
electrical supplies, and plumbing fixtures will 
soon block progress if improvement does not 
occur shortly. 


Transportation. Labour turnover has de- 
clined in the lake shipping business, as crews 
are apparently settling down since the recent 
strike. 

The railway companies require only a few 
track maintenance and section hands at various 
northern points. 


Prairie Region 


Agriculture. Seasonal expansion in agriculture 
has caused a marked decline in unemployment 
throughout the region. Harvest requirements 
have increased sharply, but no shortage of 
workers has yet developed. The movement of 
eastern harvesters to centres where sufficient 
local labour was not available has been ade- 
quate to meet farm needs. About 500 east- 
erners are working in Manitoba and about 
1,500 in Saskatchewan. 

Wet weather has delayed harvesting in some 
areas; farmers tend to avoid hiring labour 
during wet spells. As a result, a number of 
workers have been moved within the region, 
in order to prevent local surpluses. 

German prisoners of war are _ relieving 
seasonal shortages in the eastern section of 
the region. 

Harvest wages for stooking and threshing 
average $5.50 and $6.50 per day respectively, 


and are attracting workers from other 


industries. 

Logging. The logging industry is at a low 
level of activity. Operators are planning the 
production program for the fall and winter 
seasons, preparing for a heavy cut. New camps 
are being built in some areas and road con- 
struction is under way. Demand for loggers 
is very heavy, but until harvesting is over, 
bushworkers will be scarce. River driving is 
almost completed; the 500 men in the Fort 
William district now working on the final 
stages of the drive will soon be available for 
timber and pulp-wood cutting. Orders for 
3,000 bushmen now are on file at Port Arthur, 
but about 10,000 will be needed when opera- 
tions are in full swing. 

Hardrock Mining. Exploration work in the 
Flin Flon gold'area has been curtailed because 
of financial set-backs connected with the drop 
in the price of gold. One operator is closing 
for the year. Lack of experienced men is hold- 
ing up expansion in the Red Lake and Port 
Arthur districts. 

Skilled and semi-skilled miners are still re- 
quired in Atikokan iron mines. 

Coal Mining. Miners are needed in almost 
all Alberta coal fields. The expected scarcity 
of coal for the coming winter has stimulated 
activity. Labour shortages have been increased 
by a movement to seasonal farm work in some 
districts. Lack of housing prevents placements 
in the Edson area where demand is heavy for 
all types of workers. . 


Manufacturing. Employment in meatpacking 


plants is on the upswing. The supply of 


workers is sufficient, although physical speci- 
fications are high. Glass shortages still hamper 
sash-and-door production. Building supply 
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firms—brick yards, soil pipe and wall board 
plants—are operating at capacity. Demand for 
workers in the clay products industry is keen 
because of abnormal labour turnover. 

The steel strike has affected employment in 
bus production at Fort William; temporary 
layoffs of 250 workers have occurred. Labour 
unrest and low wages as well as steel short- 
ages are retarding placements in the foundry 
trades. 


Construction. Construction activity varies 
throughout the region. Despite supply short- 
ages, workers are required at Winnipeg, Regina, 
Brandon and Port Arthur; carpenters, brick- 
layers, cement finishers and husky labourers 
are the greatest need. Severe scarcity of 
materials is holding up work in other areas. 


Transportation. The railways are expanding 
employment in order to cope with the move- 
ment of this year’s crop. It is difficult to fill 
their orders because of harvest wage com- 
petition. 

Pacific Region 


Agriculture. The farm labour situation is 
satisfactory. No shortage of workers exists 
at the present time, apart from the continued 
scarcity of dairy workers which is due chiefly 
to lack of housing for married men. In the 
fruit belt the surplus of labour has disappeared 
as picking now is in full swing. Fruit crop 
prospects indicate a record year. 


Logging. The great scarcity of skilled men 
persists in the lumber industry, although there 
is no shortage of unskilled labour. Engineers 
and rigging men are needed most urgently. 

Higher wage rates make the industry more 
attractive than before, and it is noticeable 
that miners are now drifting to the woods. 

Operations may be limited shortly, as the 
present dry weather may create a fire hazard 
dangerous enough to bring about the seasonal 
shutdown on the mainland. Some lumber 
camps on Vancouver Island are already clos- 
ing because of the fire hazard. This may 
relieve the labour shortage for those still 
operating. 

All sawmills in the Vancouver area are at 
peak production. Sawyers, setters, and doggers 
are scarce, and larger mills are training 
young men for these jobs. Demand for mill 
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labourers is general, as labour turnover still 
presents a replacement problem. 


Gold Mining. In the Whitehorse area, lack 
of necessary mining machinery prevents 
employment expansion. The steel strike will 
further delay delivery of this equipment. The 
Alaska highway will contribute to develop- 
ment of Yukon gold properties. Strikes in the 
industry at Wells have not affected placer or 
dredging operations; no labour shortage is 
expected until after the strike is settled. 


Base Metal Mining. At Trail, employment 
is rapidly expanding. About 150 men are 
being placed monthly by the local employ- 
ment office. Orders in clearance at Calgary 
and Regina total 100. Medical standards are 
very rigid. 


Coal Mining. Underground labour and certi- 
fied coal miners are still in demand. Some 
coal miners in the Crow’s Nest area have 
left for Alberta coal fields where contract work 
gives greater remuneration. 


Manufacturing. Foundries are re-staffing 
now that the strike is over, but are not yet 
back to full production. Fish canneries are 
currently at a low level of activity, but a 
sudden rush of fish is expected shortly and 
will result in a simultaneous demand for 
labour from all canneries. Food processing 
plants are well supplied with female workers. 
The shipbuilding employment _ situation 
remains critical in the Victoria area. Progres- 
sive lay-offs are planned, and have begun with 
the release of over 200 men. 


Construction. Construction throughout the 
region is on the upward trend, despite material 
shortages. First-class carpenters are very hard 
to find, and bricklayers, plasterers and lathers 
are almost as difficult to obtain. However, if 
building materials do not become available 
within a short period, a considerable number 
of tradesmen and labourers will be forced back 
into the labour market. 


Transportation. Marine engineers—steam 
and diesel—firemen, seamen, and cooks are 
urgently required and are in short supply. 

Workers are not interested in railway main- 
tenance jobs, but will accept work with the 
B.C. Electric Railway as wage rates are higher. 

Truck drivers are needed in the coal busi- 
ness; labour turnover is high. 
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Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 


July, 1946 


URING the five-week period June 28 to 

August 1, 1946, reports received from the 
National Employment Service Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
a decrease of -5 per cent in the average daily 
placements effected when compared with the 
previous four weeks May 31 to June 27, and a 
loss of 34-6 per cent in comparison with the 
five weeks June 29 to August 2, 1945. Under 
the first comparison agriculture showed a 
moderate gain and forestry and logging, public 
utilities operation and finance and insurance 
slight increases but all other industrial divis- 
ions recorded declines, the greatest being in 
manufacturing. In comparison with the five- 
week period ending August 2, 1945, apart from 
an increase in agriculture, all industrial divis- 


ions showed decreases the most pronounced 


being a substantial decline in manufacturing 
and moderate losses in public utilities opera- 
tion, trade, forestry and logging and services. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1943, as represented 
by the ratios of vacancies notified and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the National Employment 
Service Offices throughout Canada. It will be 
seen from the graph that the trend of the curve 
of vacancies in relation to. applications 
remained about the same while that of place- 
ments took an upward course. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 101-1 
during the five weeks ending August 1, 1946, in 
contrast with 101-5 in the previous period, and 
106-4 during the five weeks June 29 to August 
2, 1945. The ratio of placements to each 100 
applications during the period under review was 
50-2 compared with 46-8 in the preceding four 
weeks and 63-9 during the corresponding period 
ending August 2, last year. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Employment Offices 
throughout Canada during the five weeks June 
28 to August 1, 1946, was 6,239 in comparison 
with 6,745 in the preceding period and 7,893 
during the five weeks ending August 2, 1945. 
The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily during the period 
under review was 6,173 compared with 6,644 in 
the previous period and 7,416 during the five 
weeks June 29 to August 2, 1945. The average 
number of placements made daily by the offices 
during the period under review was 3,101 of 
which 2,845 were in regular employment and 
256 in work of one week’s duration or less in 
comparison with a daily average of 3,117 dur- 
ing the previous period. Placements during 
the five weeks June 29 to August 2, 1945, 


averaged 4,742 daily consisting of 4,592 in regu- 
lar employment and 150 in casual work. 

During the five weeks June 28 to August 1, 
1946, the offices referred 136,678 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 89,919 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 82,504 of which 62,732 were 
of males and 19,772 of females, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 7,415. The num- 
ber of vacancies reported by employers was 
128.291 for males and 52,635 for females, a 
total of 180,926, while applications for work 
numbered 179,011 of which 134.510 were from 
males and 44,501 from females. Reports for 
the four weeks May 31 to June 27, 1946, showed 
155,144 positions available, 152,822 applications 
made and 71,702 placements effected, while in 
the five weeks June 29 to August 2, 1945, there 
were recorded 228,890 vacancies, 215,073 
applications for work and 137,510 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives placements effected 
by the offices, each year, from January, 1936, 
to date:— 

















PLACEMENTS 
Year Regular Casual Totals 
OSG aise deters 217,931 113, 519 331, 450 
WAS $07 IE I mr od 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
DOSS ane tavparans 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
OS Ore Me pecates ey: 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
OS Oa erer tha, 320,090 155, 016 475,106 
LOAD eis ise ax tes 316, 168 191, 595 507, 763 
TOS tee sonia: 809, 983 85, €38 895, 621 
HICSS an es a 1, 890, 408 53, 618 1, 944, 026 
1944 ee Me east 1,693,119 46, 798 1,739,917 
198 Dak Se amen 1,445, 692 47, 889 1,493, 581 
1946 (31 weeks)- 448, 722 41, 262 489, 984 





Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 


Orders received at National Employment 
Service Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island during the five weeks ending 
August 1, 1946, called for an average of 232 
workers daily in contrast with 260 in the pre- 
ceding period and 290 during the five weeks 
ending August 2, 1945. There was a daily 
average of 145 placements in comparison with 
169 in the previous period and 206 during the 
five weeks June 29 to August 2 last year. 
Fairly large decreases in manufacturing and 
public utilities operation together with a 
moderate loss in trade accounted for the 
decline in placements from the corresponding 
period a year ago. In the remaining groups, a 
moderate advance was reported in construc- 
tion. Placements by industrial divisions num- 
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bered: services 1,198; construction 945; manu- 
facturing 883; trade 547; public utilities 
operation 231; agriculture 139, and forestry 
and logging 101. Regular placements totalled 
2,930 of men and 1,080 of women. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
~ a8 indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in New Brunswick during the period 
under review was 168, as compared with 192 in 
the previous four weeks and 217 during the 
period terminating August 2 last year. Place- 
ments showed a daily average of 93, in com- 
parison with 95 in the preceding four weeks 
and 147 during the corresponding period of 
1945. The decrease in placements from the 
period terminating August 2 a year ago was 
almost entirely due to reductions in manu- 
facturing, public utilities operation, trade and 
services. Except for a moderate gain in con- 
struction, the changes in all other groups were 
negligible. Placements by industries included: 
construction 801; services 588; manufacturing 
523; trade 269; public utilities operation 183, 
and forestry and logging 117. There were 
2,078 men and 453 women placed in regular 
employment. 
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Quebec 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in the province of Quebec during 
the five weeks ending August 1, 1946, num- 
bered 1,273 daily in comparison with 1,343 in 
the preceding period and 2,195 during the 
five weeks June 29 to August 2, 1945. The 
average number of placements effected daily 
was 441 during the period under review, as 
compared with 493 in the previous four weeks 
and 1,191 during the corresponding period of 
last year. With the exception of a moderate 
gain in agriculture, placements were less 
numerous in all industrial groups than during 
the five weeks ending August 2 a year ago. 
The most noteworthy loss occurred in manu- 
facturing followed by fairly substantial declines 
in forestry and logging, construction, services, 
public utilities operation and trade, and mod- 
erate decreases in mining, and finance and 
insurance. Industries in which employment 
was secured for more than 500 workers 
included: manufacturing 4,419; services 2,425; 
construction 2,355; forestry and logging 975; 
trade 935; public utilities operation 797 and 
mining 504. Placements in regular employment 
totalled 9,963 of men and 2,652 of women. 


VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


VACANCIES #eeeee 





1943 1944 








PLACEMENTS 
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1945 1946 
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Ontario 


There was a decrease in the average num- 
ber of positions available daily at Employ- 
ment Offices in Ontario during the period ter- 
minating August 1, 1946; there being 2,717 in 
contrast with 3,194 in the previous four weeks 
and 3,255 during the period terminating 
August 2 last year. Placements were fewer 
under both comparisons, the daily average 
being 1,370 as compared with 1,407 in the 
preceding four weeks and 1,879 during the 
five weeks June 29 to August 2, 1945. A 
pronounced decrease in manufacturing supple- 
mented by fairly substantial losses in public 
utilties operation, services and trade and mod- 
erate losses in forestry and logging, and finance 
and insurance were responsible for the reduc- 
tion in placements from the corresponding 
period a year ago. Agriculture and construc- 
tion were the only groups to show improve- 
ments, these being moderate in volume. Indus- 
trial divisions in which the majority of place- 
ments were effected were: manufacturing 
12,996; services 8,724; construction 6,739; 
trade 3,762; public utilities operation 2,884; 
agriculture 2,357; mining 1,044; forestry and 
logging 660, and finance and insurance 567. 
There were 29,372 men and 8,290 women 
placed in regular employment. 


Manitoba 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during the five weeks 
under review, averaged 360 daily compared 
with 390 in the period ending June 27, and 


371 during the corresponding five weeks of: 


last year. There was a daily average of 208 
placements in comparison with 217 in the 
preceding period and 236 during the five weeks 
ending August 2 a year ago. When comparing 
placements by industrial divisions with the 
period June 29 to August 2, 1945, there were 
moderate declines in public utilities opera- 
tion, manufacturing and trade, and gains in 
agriculture and services. Placements by indus- 
tries included: services 1,793; manufacturing 
1,375; trade 988; construction 741; public 
utilities operation 468; agriculture 330; mining 
207, and finance and insurance 119. Regular 
placements numbered 3,112 of men and 1,518 
of women. 
Saskatchewan 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in Saskatchewan 
during the period terminating August 1, 1946, 
showed a daily average of 226 workers in con- 
trast with 218 in the preceding four weeks and 
186 during the period June 29 to August 2 a 
year ago. The average number of placements 
registered daily was 129, in comparison with 
133 in the previous four weeks and 131 during 


the period terminating August 2, 1945. The 
reduction in placements from the correspond- 
ing five weeks of last year, was small for the 
province as a whole under this comparison. 
The most significant changes were losses in 
public utilities operation, trade and manufac- 
turing and gains in services and agriculture. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected were: services 1,536; 
trade 643; construction 506; manufacturing 
393; agriculture 324 and public utilities opera- 
tion 273. Placements in regular employment 
totalled 2,165 of men and 790 of women. 


Alberta 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during the five weeks under review, 
called for a daily average of 411 workers com- 
pared with 407 in the previous period and 408 
during the corresponding five weeks of 1945. 
Placements recorded a daily average of 253 in 
contrast with 243 in the preceding period and 
291 during the five weeks ending August 2 
last year. The largest decline in placements 
from the period June 29 to August 2 a year 
ago took place in public utilities operation. 
Losses smaller in volume were recorded in 
trade and manufacturing but were partly 
offset by moderate gains in services and agri- 
culture. Placements by industries included: 
services 2,642; construction 1,094; manufactur- 
ing 1,045; trade 852; agriculture 621; mining 
492; public utilities operation 374, and forestry 
and logging 131. There were 4,355 men and 
1,582 women placed in regular employment. 


British Columbia 


During the period terminating August 1, 
1946, the daily average of vacancies offered 
through Employment Offices in the province of 
British Columbia was 852, as compared with 
742 in the preceding four weeks and 971 during 
the period terminating August 2 last year. 
There was a daily average of 462 placements 
in comparison with 361 in the previous four 
weeks and 660 during the period terminating 
August 2, 1945. An appreciable decrease in 
manufacturing augmented by losses somewhat 
smaller in volume in public utilities operation, 
and forestry and logging were chiefly respon- 
sible for. the reduction in placements from the 
corresponding five weeks a year ago. Mod- 
erate declines were registered in trade and 
mining but these contractions were entirely 
offset by increases in agriculture and construc- 
tion. Industrial groups in which the majority 
of placements were effected were: services 
3,398; manufacturing 2,600; construction 2,221 ; 
forestry and logging 1,607; trade 1,589; agri- 
culture 770; public utilities operation 724 and 


mining 276. Regular placements totalled 8,757 


of men and 3,407 of women. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS JUNE 28 TO 
AUGUST 1, 1946 


















Vacancies Applicants 
Office | Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to ee end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island.......................... 534 215 898 515 1,383 
Chariottetownie: gues. eal ee ee ee 332 162 571 350 887 
Summerside....... FCO CORALS COSEIS So es OO re 202 53 327 165 496 

Nova ScoGiacy Fi ce aie oe Teme do 6,202 8,284 8,203 5,408 3,611 13,072 
A mirnerst, a0 5, Wits hin ont rane clean aie dn eb 198 3 308 16 508 
Bridgewater...... Sera ets esa ra tthe teres AONE CaM Ie 78 74 138 100 263 
Wartimouth yd: sewer mem cee eine ee 276 180 343 254 310 
Vial Oh Ae eat er MLM amie YG Ud Seog Joe Ada | Bay, 112 78 91 20 635 
Glace Baye cay a eee ee a meh a sented 357 123 439 270 1,035 
Ela iifaisanct con oucelrenueh cae Cana may me tee eam tt 2,188 1, 350 2,568 1, 883 2,483 
Tnvernesat 4! sooo U ae OR rai Ba) 4 8 159 355 
Wen Gwalleuin Gaetiam ie seca Cem RICO ge 523 432 301 204 649 
LAVOLOGON ccs cnet CoM TTT, aerate 88 217 95 90 76 
New Glasgow iid Say Teh Ae ei he Ob PU is ee aie 840 78 1,301 872 2,179 
New, iWatertord sesh cit cml. LO OE noe wilder eaugil 56 159 168 56 285 
North SYGney eo. wee. se RS ary Hl PHA Hoty gmat 94 21 170 95 302 
Pictou ee: UN Ne POP aati! ai 87 34 213 69 346 
Soningrilbe wi Cue Oh Un Rua Med amQ ule I Am On 43 5 93 27 207 
SVAHOV er res Cu ene He RIERA MAN A en 396 87 836 494 1,693 
Sydney Mines saan te Lun eG) si AR ABW ae! 124 12 124 130 615 

LMG AE De NIG RMR NU LAUR) A SUP ANS PRB INE YUU Ny BO at 367 152 354 367 238 
Yarmouth-Shelburne. Vey el Cin en aan 341 141 502 288 893 

INC WW RETURENS VERON og. 800) ae a 4,872 3,711 5,721 3,939 2 8,901 
BStharst. re ae ee MN ma San ee TD 34 26 293 1,211 
Campbell tony yyes Teeny ne Miata RAO) lisica val aly Oi 223 91 397 246 1,006 

UGIMMNA STON: uh a eeu au an TAM IL Ae a 381 591 251 222 119 
FTeEGerictom ne eee. see ae ey MMOH MONE emt 380 286 390 Panel 283 
Mtr Reed ks sane. My eC age be Neti el ea (frye 353 285 146 177 145 
NLONCLON LHe aus SUA Mey nae hey See eee 1 552 1, 146 1,561 1, 205 2,495 
Newcastle: ee ee ne MeN Cali | Est BLESS | 48 66 196 71 935 
Sainte Volan ih 5eiy ane el ae A Men hati eu a 1, 299 788 2,010 1, 282 2,339 
Stu Stephen cei iu wabe gel cml ca tin cen es Mas. 175 252 157 107 176 
Sussex he 2. eo, S.A Ree Ae: CCE. 168 89 120 153 82 
Woodstock 2a. ys reel yeh UNO) ii ade 259 91 200 171 110 

Quebec..... Notalia be: stan sterols Sie Riots ole, LA Ae RL Rr enh ee 36,906 34,234 39,488 24,718 12,615 41,999 
peton Nake igi is Senki, weed ACL, ee tek 16 169 66 65 65 
MASDEStOSN Alcan. Aap UTE en men 226 189 118 la: 108 
Baie St. Paul SES eae eee iste Be ae ee EO eee 512 145 159 133 61 
CAMA AU 3 Ue NP DE la 8 Wears Dung 294 188 204 205 230 
Dieking nam we a ou eed oe om Ol 205 29 326 194 260 
Wausapstal oisices Cie sete re ed, be os 37 44 45 288 
Chandler. Bis /s/sisioiaelalta eelu citiuie scl montoni score ite mimeo 156 256 134 3 438 
Chicoutimi a oi afabaeravevetereys atau) ately) vg mlerete Wluts a ese Hea tiase 889 1,200 605 234 410 
COM ICOO KS. 5 4 sa nvhodn Uctgas cutbmasaly alas ain bhi bel ae 286 103 229 261 59 
WCOWRRS LUG. (arcs Cie ame uale ce mtr ae 69 54 53 54 41 
Dolbeau..... AE tle ofst cha tel sh avetaleie rd MMORTE Ely b Cee ENTY on 966 708 65 39 26 
DATONG VAL ees oie 6 MN, ih hs beans duh ue 687 376 652 622 431 
PARC AGIs yc astiesiayoncumerenieireuurcs se Lice nmte 85 60 100 34 94 
Dera!) OG By OO COE As gear ly 88 104 50 24 72 
OUTER cet SA ae CDMS a ME DPN PN He 428 323 328 168 134 
Hull aan a sqai/sleiedaiaabetaiels chins role She Arete tots ace ne Oun 164 944 330 1, 293 
J oliette sialleiel gi eietavels a) stand oi mrctaraelele Mala cet Liste cit: eee 323 291 488 331 519 
POMG Viera hue. ihe aL UAL Nae) ae) 145 86 305 121 445 
Lachute. step eis Mats aie leis Gus Ubetel spare cele slot ele ale a aguate neice 236 133 408 219 160 
La Malbaie sy ep, Duley Ta yy 422 196 341 235 61 
La Tuq UG isic wie o' svstets: ein oNatetelolettel ahe's exer ici v/e AEN og ee 958 334 129 122 98 

VIS sole sels shale isieialessctelsinisl si niaie's avavars atiters Gatsiate eer 288 311 452 155 1, 586 
Lowiseville. cue. A eNO Beiary: 109 30 286 122 135 
PORE vii sels shale etal ol erevo Siac tol owsie ovacethoteyove ale teroe cect 109 99 99 104 103 
DUSIANOL. veces gets ct eee ie Lek eee en 601 567 348 3382 73 
Megantic. Helemtaterstaitet mets spelen eeiaid es  aenktoce cae 248 168 144 91 59 
Mount Daurier coc eu i ed Meise ge 206 105 108 96 51 
MLOWLINASNY ola eee Te en ee 85 24 155 101 154 
MM ontmmorenty .420y. 2) ARON AUNT! cores Included |in Quebec |Report. 
Montreal ni obal such eye Giana to aneP ct ct'alis etal al oh aoe eiaiat cele Rae EL 12, 512 19,336 18, 420 12, 363 3, 588 15, 959 
FRCSSIBV ING ce ccles sce erete te ee 116 84 54 40 59 
Pure Aliredisi?', Ctoclmatoas wad tench 397 32 74 34 67 
eS Ye, SE. M5, LEONI E IS UMA eth 2,452 1,326 4,022 2,057 1, 043 7,651 
EMODIONG) osc acre te ett, Cine eee 90 68 131 123 33 
Rimouski! : 1.6 Ge ae sue treyrey 1 ebay 2,018 1,251 309 309 92 
Rsjore du Loan. ye Me han 151 37 88 50 325 
ROveErval recs csc ee ee een erm 312 307 92 78 61 
Rouyn eAdlial's Felons Biéfelehdakats oeteers avese voted eho laton ie oe ede 840 683 585 511 300 
Ste, A weather ila oi aliteaibedica yy’ spina Bs LW EM 397 210 236 264 30 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue...... HMI eich fy tain AL cil hal 35 35 80 28 140 
Ste./Theneses! ecu a li bee aie bed rate. pene 531 231 369 350 185 
St. Georges de Beauce............cccceeeccecces 67 59 66 41 393 
St"Hyaciathey. eee and CRIN ES aa 08d in 450 715 198 133 Dye 
FORD oes ieee so RRO hey CO Be Bani 1,126 542 1,015 817 210 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 
JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 1, 1946—Continued 


ooo eee 
—_errrnr— 


Office 


Quebec—Concluded 


St. Joseph'd "Almaty oor, i. ok eek wane ocho cttieees 
Shawinigan Wallis Ax, 6 ag. cet set see, soko e. 
INET DIOOKO uechtds Ses vse ce Vere ouccd meee 
DOLOM yA POA Ae Ee eo Ee Ne Soak ag 


Ontarlo bs ADC CDI GIDIOICE Sh Or crt Sem: ROL CL Ne patteahs Sheek otal 





Barrie. Se oReageratatelsrotets acre Sy ereieie oe Fe Se tc ns 6 eros 


Brampton eee ce Ase eles sk ee cu aaa 
STANUIOLC Beers le ae ee eee 


Chatham Be Nise ees oe tee Re Ue 
CWODOUREEEE is ctu meee ie tee eR 
Collingwood.......... HE AISA) eesti Mh AME Bre ca a aE 
Cornwall CCEA OF a GL aie aCe Ls aL SS 9 


eG HEIRS NCIS POY REAR Nc Air SIMS PAE A 
GOCEriCh yeas tree otek. 


Parry Sound 
EOOLOKG Cs Oo ee Ted ate tT Sete nae 
1 Ae Ris RS OP ea Be as Ae ne 
Peterborough. \\caveker. 6 ok eee 1 Be 
ACCOM. Sete es Sores (My UR el yt SS 
Port-Arthur: 3.0) cbse ep Ae ary es ath PREM! Baba Pad 
Pars Colborne ni? Got i a 


St. Thats selavareveialoansis Wa vercisalsess aibiateve'ts eberalotels 
Se) HORSES dt eaten sll Dated! SAlt CARR ay al istoleveie svolereiee eres 
Sault : Ste. Marie....... 
Simcoe. 2. es oe 
PROUD LOOKONG! \ teae Yiu Leeds bre, pete Ob 
pristine Walia. fot U0 Reba po unee, Posie eee 


eeeeersees 


PRO OUEY Sd sno caiies's ' 
Tillsonburg. . stele aial tere . 










Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- 

Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to ——————————| end of 
period period period j|vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

245 177 373 171 185 
237 71 308 215 227 
60 6 475 70 997 
931 425 809 822 263 
701 89 511 140 754 
353 73 449 343 366 
785 180 1,906 497 2,759 
2,505 1, 264 397 308 115 
106 329 784 139 2,914 
438 248 396 342 187 
78,795 45,738 67,179 57,787 48,516 
231 167 183 179 20 
662 320 198 162 209 
537 227 444 381 406 
917 105 921 803 122 
248 250 225 219 63 
Pats 682 752 624 358 
497 138 471 481 93 
69 25 51 50 56 
651 339 555 503 448 
188 31 256 222 59 
119 50 125 109 247 
1,017 141 1,608 981 892 
97 93 83 54 13 

69 44 62 58 11 
282 71 399 691 183 
329 158 283 278 fide 
973 1,198 969 703 1, 164 
836 578 271 249 134 
87 30 86 74 32 
305 164 149 162 34 
1,073 341 1,006 922 258 
3,145 1, 227 4,895 4,205 4,934 
70 31 179 8 185 
168 116 89 110 22 
380 1, 254 78 72 27 
872 632 170 120 172 
1,359 422 1,198 1,393 579 
1,050 565 966 735 376 
1,576 891 907 981 323 
378 142 267 269 113 
92 53 61 139 216 
100 115 102 108 76 
3,414 1,676 2,319 2,478 858 
135 110 217 117 289 
122 65 149 134 84 
119 129 74 73 97 
1,390 620 1,140 869 549 
1, 937 1,217 881 875 489 
798 354 573 433 194 
78 47 45 74 36 
504 157 560 474 361 

1, 233 546 1,251 1, 231 2,297 
2, 865 1,459 3, 569 3,111 3, 486 
368 209 276 298 106 
27 ay 26 18 24 
191 240 83 110 194 
522 196 561 470 241 
309 108 426 349 63 
918 386 873 988 489 
52 12 104 42 55 

3, 789 4,359 1,350 1,061 968 
187 53 235 141 310 
107 140 122 106 34 
67 18 102 72 165 
227 104 242 223 163 
2,179 1,198 1,678 1,286 1, 548 
626 340 510 576 238 
489 177 543 428 386 
740 1, 285 §24 295 797 
400 224 275 303 75 
82 120 37 24 39 
262 88 178 135 127 
688 222 833 763 289 
120 49 138 104 95 
1,974 2,207 1,726 1,595 1,159 
75 48 82 72 19 

1, 677 1,354 1,691 |, 1,545 734 
24, 220 13, 049 14, 953 15,380 8, 632 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS 


JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 1, 1946—Conreluded 














Vacancies 
Office Regis- 
Reported | Unfilled tered 
during end of during 
period period period 
Ontario—Concluded 
Toronto Junction.: s28ihee< deb Ghee Leen Stood 2,135 957 1,119 
Trenton te see siir ce eRe aoe d oh Meo cosets 279 201 187 
Walkerton. coi ssac5, fale noe ne De tec ce heen 101 69 64 
Wallaceburg: 3s six cb hateas chewed One 152 29 441 
Welland i shack eRe I eT ee 801 299 852 
Weston rors ath eee CREE oe Settee wena daeeies 693 359 738 
Windsort.) vccacadebs Meicarat tins ense ae ee 1, 933 318 6, 843 
Woodstock. oir ced ais tte dae fe od onooanidue et 314 269 280 
Manitoba..... Rs ROE 5) Sag Be Oe ee oe, ae 10,442 4,758 13,050 
Brandon 736 434 732 
Dauphin 166 94 273 
Flin Flon 305 71 297 
Portage la Prairie 215 147 233 
Selkirk 79 40 112 
The Pas 96 70 122 
Winnipeg 8, 845 3, 902 11, 281 
Saskatchewan 6,548 3,118 4,439 
Ste Van hi eee on ORG acid a Mek Noe ote RR nee 216 116 134 
MOGSeHT BW ia 2 s.s:c Le eS eis BN rs Sia a ete ace 123 332 870 
North Battleford) gains ss 4 ict eee oc ae ee are 157 179 171 
Prince Alberts. is, cette ois oa pokes asc st ee 470 246 T23 
Reg iri 0) BRIS ore A en lc cL hein a0 oi Ral 2,523 939 Sis 
BASKAtOON! sce Cloyd MUN 5008) Ags ear LAW) oro 1,932 916 2,049 
Bwailt'Currentie he bokas 2 kee ered eee eae 130 89 133 
Wey Burn cick ss BRAS occa ROM aeycara vhs ae 202 106 131 
SCOT COM te ic, SNS SN 8 Ss Be ee ee ie 195 195 415 
Mierba eis oa Peed RB el MAR AR id oes tetas 11,929 4,623 11,988 
Black Diamonds! Bae vice oe ees corre a tale? 46 57 
iBlairmorer 4225. 0h Gays hoe. s ANE ise SU ae Ete 346 273 148 
CWaloary eer eh ek a Vaeels sai AR MPG tin cei aiaeaee 4,016 » 1,188 4,366 
TUM nelenw 38s co SHNe fea « FR hwo viele a ae 247 232 141 
Edmontonyitaee ara beans laut Genoa opaieles ; 5, 253 1, 854 5, 710 
TVASON RAM Mee tes MORRe ale ice NER ink oe tues 542 351 110 
Lethbridge..... dhe SM a chathiches tr Aw avr etasroht Se ae 2 664 293 688 
Medicme Haters: 2186esesckar Cebiods oods Btaed 447 146 475 
Red’ Dearne? he.c3 PAO sy he oP IE WN oa chs Sipe ee 368 333 243 
British'ColumbDlay: £29842. 56204 s5hbedia clo thew es 24,698 9,493 24,295 
Chilliwack: Ah ge ced Uae Aad ihe THD ease all Aiea 853 144 631 
Wourtenayeose seas Bae occ dc HAM | aaereta peers: 220 178 138 
Cran brooleyey.) 245 Boge sas at hee es ye Pas 294 205 138 
Dawson iCreek ous Melos 53 sy beets eta le Oakly dhe 320 131 251 
FOUN CAT ee erie Pe eee es VS Ri is ath OR 482 210 205 
Sree Oy 5 Meta A PMMA a 20) RR MW | aah le imate 156 133 34 
EX ATMO ODS, i Sara adi dary GAN ded Ata AABN pela cicesl abaya os 765 200 651 
COTO UTNE eee et dite NUR el ats BA a5, ae eR I 177 73 182 
Nanaimo sr ieeer ae SR) 0 Pee eR a2 ue VNC | 384 170 371 
DiS) coy ate TS EPR gs Pet OO ce a Ee 410 2 402 
New? Westminster: oh aise si st vets dane ate ae a 1, 545 568 1,971 
Worth Vancouver. fae ois oss bate Sad eee: 292 126 65 
Penticton yysss. ss SRA Soo BN ie ee 203 120 274 
Pont Alberniyy 5 ooh Mae as dae ee alo ae ae 652 281 298 
Prince George... 22 4g ee se dos k Ms wo desk eee 1,125 205 1,012 
Prince Ruperbsy./c) WAsides ose aded dude Bees 216 184 258 
PIN COLON i ek a Ree 4 oa bE 9 sie aRA MRR 220 16 211 
LANL 2 NY WAS 5 £58 ge Le BES ta 50 cig RNa Satin al ale PME gee 615 258 535 
Vancouver: 600 x ae tahe 6 vad abe cecal Petede 12,161 4,656 13, 734 
AUG 0 110) HAND EIR ICTS anes Comin ie CMa At cot tee: 661 246 
WACtOrIA haar dose ho aearks 4.5 be Buiscdoe ced oe 2,724 1,089 2,007 
Whitehorse. 2ricuis acces dedeas soy eva cities clk Dedeieke 223 128 185 
Canad age os 52 0 uS 2 Bee oo ies Weteh d ada do medons 180,926 | 109,124 | 179,011 
Mialea les scale ak A cep nes obs eaten ite ah webie er 128, 291 65,796 | 134,510 


POmalesy ess. 5 655 gahOes oso. shee chine op ett of 52, 635 43,328 44, 501 





vacancies} Regular | Casual 


ee | ee | re ete | ee | ee | ee 


620 


136,678 


98, 028 
38, 650 











160, 262 


125, 774 
34, 488 





ea 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During August, 1946 


De NS August, 1946, less time was lost 
due to strike idleness than in the 
previous month but for the fourth consecutive 
month strike activity in Canada continued at 
a high level. As compared with July, 1946, 
one more strike was recorded, the number of 


workers involved decreased by 7,000 and the 
time loss showed a drop of 50,000 days. 
Preliminary figures show 43 strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during August, 1946, involv- 
ing 42,407 workers, with a time loss of 867,252 
man-working days, as compared with 42 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-AUGUST, 1945-1946 














Number of Strikes Number of Workers 


and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date ae heed In ee In Man: reise 
During Existence During Existence Working Work 
Month Month Days Days 

1946 * 
PRIDE V Succ: Catia hes oe 12t 12 2, 935% 2,935 20,593 | 0-28 
Mepriaryiots. Again os 2. Vy 16 18 3,377 3,532 12,406 0-17 
LEST ae ol la aan otra 19 28 4,137 5,976 46,068 0-63 
GAGs 9b A os WO Ola SU ae rag 17 24 4,776 6,907 47,116 0:65 
Br ce Median sie rie veaitrtincse Amd 28 35 46,641 47,730 564, 925 7-80 
DRO rane rncioakarn hms eas sg ane es 25 36 30,354 70, 688 935, 188 12-92 
UUEL eeraeea meier sf aie ure ct watson aces 28 42 27,459 49,752 918, 285 12-68 
AUZUSE tered amemeee rinse eed 20 43 5,095 42,407 867, 252 11-96 

Cumulative totals....... 165 124,774 3,411,833 5-89 

1945 
AMAT Vas te clrenrampiaas i 5 Les.ae 6 17t 17 5,452 5,452 31,937 0-44 
Be eh Be ct Rob un bie 16 17 5,012 5,023 6,656 |e 0-09 
March....... <Page es yx marae 22 23 4,770 4,800 8,709 0-12 
POON ects aia cigs dah y Ae cored: 15 15 4,622 4,622 23, 533 0-32 
UTS RSI ese ge Pr 13 15 3,242 3,336 6, 738 0-09 
DUNG Remon is a essen tes cares 12 138 2,773 2,926 5, 138 0-07 
AUIS MEEL tiny alanine) = rit Pacem a 25 27 11,738 11,975 45,497 0-62 
NTI POaphely, SGoNBiR cy CRT MAIR 19 27 8,509 13,190 41,122 0-56 

Cumulative totals....... 139 46,118 169,330 0-29 





* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

} The record of the Department includes iockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of 
omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for 
a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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strikes in July, 1946, with 49,752 workers 
involved and a time loss of 918,285 days. In 
August, 1945, there were 27 strikes, involving 
13,190 workers, with a time loss of 41,122 days. 

Preliminary figures for the first eight 
months of this year show 165 strikes, involv- 
ing 124,774 workers, with a time loss of 
3,411,833 man-working days. For the same 
period last year there were 139 strikes, with 
46,118 workers involved and a time loss of 
169,330 days. 

Of the 48 strikes recorded for August, four 
were settled in favour of the workers, six 
in favour of the employers, seven were 
compromise settlements, one was partially 
successful, and five were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settlement. 
At the end of the month 20 strikes were 
recorded as unterminated, namely: metal 
miners in British Columbia; rubber factory 
workers at. Bowmanville, Hamilton, Kitchener, 
New Toronto and Toronto, Ont.; textile 
factory workers at Valleyfield, P.Q.; com- 
positors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man.; compositors, 
etc., at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, 
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Alta., and Vancouver, B.C.; brass factory 
workers at New Toronto, Ont.; motor vehicle 
factory workers at Chatham and Windsor, 
Ont.; foundry workers at Calgary, Alta.; steel 
products factory workers at Windsor, Ont.; 
electrical apparatus factory workers at 
Hamilton, Ont.; metal factory workers at 
Welland, Ont.; electrical apparatus and wire 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont.; steel mill 
workers at Hamilton, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
and Sydney, N.S.; chemical factory workers 
at Windsor, Ont.; chemical factory workers 
at Amherstburg, Ont.; clothing factory 
workers at St. Hyacinthe, P.Q.; silverware 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont.; steel 
products factory workers at Lachine, P.Q.; 
steel products factory workers at Hamilton, 
Ont.; and plastic factory workers at Oshawa, 
Ont. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1946(4) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality Estab- 


lishments} Workers 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1946 


Minine— 
Metal miners, 12 
British Columbia. 


1,900 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Products— 
Bakery workers, 1 4 
Halifax, N.S. 


Bakery workers, ae VG a 62 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 10 
Bowmanville, Hamilton, 
Kitchener, New Tor- 
onto, Oakville and Tor- 
onto, Ont. 


9, 000 


Fur and Leather Products— 
Glove factory workers, 1 10 
Waterloo, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 2 500 
Toronto, Ont. 


Textile factory workers, 1 2,750 


Valleyfield, P.Q. 


45,000 |Commenced July 3; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and _ other conditions; 
unterminated. 


10 |Commenced February 11; for a union agree- 
ment; strike not declared terminated but 
employment conditions no longer affected 
by August 3; indefinite. 


400 |Commenced July 14; for new agreements 
providing for increased wages and changes 
in working conditions; terminated August 
8; conciliation, provincial; compromise. 


200,000 |Commenced June 23; for increased wages, 


reduced hours, overtime rates for Satur- 
days, Sundays and holidays, etc; unter- 
minated (plant at Oakville resumed oper- 
ations August 23). 


110 |Commenced July 12; for a union agreement 
providing for preferential shop, check-off, 
etc.; terminated August 14; conciliation, 
provincial; compromise. 


4,000 |Commenced June 25; for increased wages, 
reduced hours check-off, etc.; terminated 
August 10; conciliation, provincial; com- 
promise. 


70,000,;Commenced June 1; for increased wages, 
reduced hours, two weeks’ vacation with 
pay, etc.; unterminated. 


SOR SSS 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1946(1)—Continued 
re ee eee ee 
i ek i Then Sate ha Rees ide aaa aaa MAN na Heke | A ME OL EEEEEE———eEeEeE——EEe 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 





Industry, Occupation uemgpemyrcemneeste my orice ac teh gt Eo ht Particulars (2) 
and Locality Estab- working 
° lishments| Workers Days 


_ ey | _. 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1946—Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Printing and Publishing— 


Compositors, etc., 2 88 1,750 |Commenced November 8, 1945; for a new 

Winnipeg, Man. agreement providing for increased wages 
and other conditions; unterminated. 

Compositors, etc., 5 125 2,500 |Commenced May 30; insympathy with strike 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Ont., of compositors at Winnipeg, Man., com- 
Edmonton, Alta., and mencing November 8, 1945; unterminated, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Metal Products— 

Foundry workers, 35 500 1,500 |Commenced May 17; for increased wages 
Vancouver and and reduced hours; terminated August 6; 
New Westminster, B.C. conciliation, provincial, and return of 


workers pending reference to a Com- 
missioner; indefinite; (work resumed at 
- Majority of foundries by August 5). 


— 


Brass factory workers, 800 17,000 |Commenced May 18; for increased wages, 
New Toronto, Ont. reduced hours, union- shop, seniority in 
lay-offs, etc.; unterminated. 


Motor vehicle factory 2 3, 000 70,000 |Commenced June 18; for increased wages, 
workers, reduced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 
‘Chatham and pay, etc; unterminated. 
Windsor, Ont. 
Foundry workers, 3 180 4,000 Commenced June 20; for new agreements 
Calgary, Alta. providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, closed shop, check-off, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay, etc.; unterminated. 
(work resumed at one foundry, August 27). 
Steel products factory 1 190 3,000 |Commenced June 27; for a new agreement 
workers, providing for increased wages, reduced 
Windsor, Ont. hours, two weeks’ vacations with pay, 
etc.; unterminated. 
Electrical apparatus 2 4,000 90,000 |Commenced July 5; for increased wages, 
factory workers, reduced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 
Hamilton, Ont. pay, payment for statutory holidays, etce.; 
unterminated. 
Metal factory workers, 1 1,000 24,000 |Commenced July 8; for increased wages and 
Welland, Ont. reduced hours; unterminated. 
Electrical apparatus and 3 1,500 30,000 |Commenced July 8; for a new agreement 
wire factory workers, providing for increased wages, reduced 
Toronto, Ont. hours, two weeks’ vacations with pay, 
etc.; unterminated. 
® 
Steel mill workers, 5 10,000 | 255,000 |Commenced July 14; for increased wages, 
Hamilton, Sault reduced hours, union security, two weeks’ 
Ste. Marie, Ont., vacations with pay, etc.; unterminated. 
Sydney, N.S. 
Storage battery factory 1 41 140 |Commenced ‘July 15; for increased wages, 
workers, reduced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 
Kingston, Ont. pay, union shop, check-off, etc.; terminated 
August 6; negotiations and reference to 
RWLB (38); in favour of workers (draft 
agreement signed). 
Steel products factory ‘! 850(4) 12,000 |Commenced July 25; for a new agreement 
workers, providing for increased wages, reduced 
Montreal, P.Q. hours, two weeks’ vacations with pay, 


union security, etc.; terminated August 17; 
conciliation, provincial, and return of 
workers pending signing of agreement; 
indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1946(¢)—Continued 








Number Involved |TimeLoss , 
Industry, Occupation ——_—__——_————__| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab- working 


lishments| Workers Days 
PERCE arene) (OL eee Se 10,9) | ee Te ee ee eee eee ee —e—————————————E—E——Eees 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1946—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING—Conc. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Chemical factory workers, 1{ 400(5)}. 9,500 |Commenced June 27; for a new agreement 
Windsor, Ont. providing for increased _wages, reduced 
hours, union shop, check-off, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay, etc.; unterminated. 


Chemical factory workers, 1 400(°) 9,000 |Commenced July 12; for a new agreement 


Amherstburg, Ont. providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, union security, etc.; unterminated. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Canal, Harbour and Water- 
ways— 
Labourers, 1 12(7) 12 |Commenced July 31; for increased wages; 
Glace Bay, N.S. terminated August 1; return of workers 
. pending decision of RWLB; indefinite. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1946 
Minine— 
Coal miners, 1 700 700 |Commenced August 1; protest against 
Florence, N.S. sending home eight surplus workers; 
terminated August 1; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 700 700 |Commenced August 7; protest against sending 
Florence, N.S. | home seven surplus workers; terminated 
August 7; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
Coal miners, 2 30(8) 30 |Commenced August 10; protest against 
surface workers, failure to hoist coal on Friday night due to 
Glace Bay, N.S. absenteeism; terminated August 10; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 444 520 |Commenced August 13; because night watch- 
Stellarton, N.S. man requested union Board Member to 
} leave mine property when he could not 
produce a pass; terminated August 14; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 700 2,100 |Commenced August 13; protest against 
Florence, N.S. sending home seven surplus workers; 
terminated August 15; return of workers 
in favour of employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery workers, 1 20 200 |Commenced August 21; for a union agreement 
Prince Albert, Sask. providing for increased wages, grievance 
procedure and other conditions; terminated 
August 31; conciliation, provincial, and 
reference to RWLB; compromise. 
Canning factory workers, 1 230 175 |Commenced August 29; for increased wages 
St. Catharines, Ont. and time and one-half for overtime; ter- 
minated August 29; negotiations; com- 
promise. ; 
Fur and Leather Products— 
Leather factory workers, 2 200 200 |Commenced August 12; for a new agreement 
London, Ont. providing for increased wages, reduced 


hours, union security, etc.; terminated 
August 12; conciliation, provincial, and 
return of workers pending reference to 


RWLB; indefinite. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Clothing factory workers, 1 . 35 700 |Commenced August 9; for a union agreement 
Montreal, P.Q. providing for increased wages, reduced 


hours, union shop, etc.; terminated August 
31; conciliation, provincial; compromise. 


Clothing factory workers, 1 165(°) 2,750 |Commenced August 12; against refusal to 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. implement: Arbitration Board’s decision 
that three union workers, allegedly dis- 
missed for infraction of rules, should be 

reinstated; unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1946 (!)—Concluded 
a 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation —___—_____—_| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Estab- working 
i lishments| Workers Days 


1 ———————— EN 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1946—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING—Conc. 
Textile, :lothing, ete—Conce. 


Textile factory workers, 1 540 800 |Commenced August 12; against dismissal of 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. a worker for refusal to obey foreman’s 
order; terminated August 14; conciliation, 
provincial; in favour of employer. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products- 
‘ Planing mill workers, 1 15 30 |Commenced August 29; against dismissal of 
Swastika, Ont. a worker for alleged incompetence; ter- 
i ' minated August 31; conciliation, provincial; 
4 in favour of workers. 
: Metal Products— 
. Silverware factory i) Lies 210 |Commenced August 20; protest against 
i workers, . alleged failure to negotiate a union agree- 
4 Toronto, Ont. ment; unterminated. 
i Steel products factory 1 250 2,500 |Commenced August 20; protest against 
i workers, using steel made in strike-bound Hamilton 
Lachine,.P.Q. plant (see strike commencing July 14); 
" unterminated. 
H ) | 
i Steel products factory 5 515 2,500 |Commenced August 24; protest against 
ty workers, bringing in Dominion and _ Provincial 
i Hamilton, Ont. police in connection with steel strike com- 
i mencing July 14; unterminated (one plant 
‘ resumed operations August 28). 
5 
i Foundry workers, 1 21 (1°) 35 |Commenced August 27; against dismissal of 
p London, Ont. two workers for alleged union activities 
during working hours; terminated August 
. 28; conciliation, provincial; in favour of 
i workers. 
i Non-Metallic Minerals, 
¥ Chemicals, etc.— 
i Plastic factory workers, 1 315 3,250 |Commenced August 20; for a new agreement 
, Oshawa, Ont. providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, union security, two weeks’ vacations 
with pay, etc.; unterminated. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Highway— 
Road construction 4 81(21) 420 |Commenced August 6; for increased wages; 
workers, terminated August 17; negotiations; parti- 
Boularderie Island, ally successful, 
Judique, : 
Port Hawkesbury, 
: Port Hastings, N.S. 
A TRANSPORTATION— , 
; Water— 
t Freight handlers,. 1 55 50 |Commenced August 1; for two weeks’ vaca- 
. North Sydney, N.S. tions with pay; terminated August 1; 
¥ negotiations; in favour of workers. 
: SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic workers, 1 46 460 |Commenced August 6; for implementation 
Penticton, B.C. of unanimous report of Conciliation Board 


recommending maintenance-of-membership 
and check-off in new agreement; terminated 
August 17; negotiations; compromise, 
maintenance-of-membership incorporated 
in new agreement. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(?) RWLB—Regional War Labour Board. 

(*) 167 indirectly affected; (5) 146 indirectly affected; (*) 75 indirectly affected; (7) 13 indirectly affected; 
(*) 750 indirectly affected; (°) 85 indirectly affected; (1) 17 indirectly affected; (11) 118 indirectly affected, 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as _ to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerte from month 
to month, bringing up to date that given in 
the March, 1946, issue in the review “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Coun- 
tries’. The latter includes a table summariz- 
ing the principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919 in the various countries 
for which such figures are available but many 
countries are no longer reporting due to 
unsettled conditions following the war. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this article are taken as far as possible from 
the government publications of the various 
countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in June, 1946, was 186, and 23 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 209 during the month. There were 


. 


51,200 workers involved and a time loss of 
224,000 working-days was caused. 

Of the 186 stoppages which began during 
June, 13 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages; 75 over other wage questions; four 
on questions as to working hours; 26 on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons; 65 on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and three 
were on questions of trade unio. principle. 


New Zealand 


For the first three months of 1946, figures 
show 34 strikes involving 5,992 workers, with 
a time loss of 10,209 working-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for July, 1946, show 480 
strikes and lockouts beginning in the month, 
in which 185,000 workers were involved. The 
time loss for all strikes and lockouts in 
progress during the month was 3,300,000 man- 
days. Corresponding figures for June, 1946, 
are 350 strikes and lockouts, involving 150,000 
workers, with a time loss of 3,800,000 man- 
days. 


RE: 


Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Gavin August, 1946 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 


by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HERE was a further increase in the 
cost-of-living index between July 2 and 
August 1, the composite advancing 0-5 to 
125-6. Four groups were higher, foods moving 
up 0-5 to 144-7 due to. higher prices for eggs, 


meats and butter, which outweighed seasonal , 


declines for fruits and vegetables. The 


clothing index increased 1:2 points to 127-6 


mainly reflecting firmer prices for men’s wear 
while the homefurnishings and services series 
registered a gain of 1:9 to 127-0 due prin- 
cipally to furniture and chinaware. The 
miscellaneous items index rose 0:1 to 113°8 
during the month while two groups continued 
unchanged, rentals at 112-6 and fuel and light 
abel O72. 

Bi-monthly cost-of-living indexes for eight 
regional cities moved up substantially between 


June and August due mainly to higher prices 
for foods, clothing and homefurnishings and 
services. In addition, prices for miscellaneous 
items were higher at certain centres. Halifax, 
with a gain of 2-6 points to 125-0 registered 
the sharpest advance followed by the Montreal 
index up 2:5 points to 128°3. Saint John at 
124-6 and Edmonton at 122-5 were each up 
2-1 points while the Toronto series rose 1:6 
to 123-5; Winnipeg 1-2 to 122-1. Vancouver 
1-1 to 123-6 and Saskatoon 0°8 to 126:1. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1943 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 





INDEX INDEX 
260 260 
250: COST OF LIVING 1939 TO DATE 250 
bag COST OF LIVING 1914 To 1922 Be 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1939 TO DATE 
230° WHOLESALE PRICES 1914 TO 1922 --—-= : : re 
220 220 
210 210 
200 200 
190 190 
180 180 
170 170 
160 160 
150 150 
140 40 
130 130 
120 120 
110 Ito 
100 100 
lola. 19 1916 1917 19 1920 9 " 
1939 1940 1941 {942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
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TABLE( 
DOMINION/JBUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 














On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100 





a visibobaa ese R oe 
to base etail 
100-0 for esi Boned Re : fetes 
August uel an : urnish- iscel- ndex 

i 08 9 Total Food Rent Tiehé Clothing pea and | ianadan (Care 









Services modities 
only)t 

79:7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 Ae oa elon 

80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 7020 elena acs 

87-0 103-9 70-6 75°4 109-8 7A V0) lath, Me twrhat ecaraer near 

102-4 134-3 75°8 83-8 129-1 SOR MA ERS 

115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 OO Sie wee le caeteaters 

126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 LOO ORE FOREN oc ats 

145-4 189° 100-1 120-2 211-9 109%3 4a SER ee 

129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 bth Ue Sa | freee eet OF 

120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 LVUSSS TAH eee ies ee 

121-8 133 °3 115-9 116°8 139-1 LOGS nF eae ete 

119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 LOD 8D. Pe). Sein weraveeetee s 

120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 TOS Si, LIU Mee, 

121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-04 7% Otek pene 

95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 CYA I, WR eRA See 
96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
PA URS esis lr rareleehe cists’ oie 100°8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September 1.............06. 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
October 2.060 cA. 102-7 103-5 106°3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December 1......200500660% 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104+1 102-0 104-3 
SEAR ape E RTS Ce 100-7 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 








Sheree cma gielat ieee 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 ; 
eatstate Sisisin ches Lerietoier:s 115-6 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 HI 
Be Or ORO OCOR RIOR 117-6 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 | 
mahal sole Rickeupieratslsio wie 116-9 117°8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 | 
whiniclevare levererls ahdlations 116-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 i 
Malstolsiataiatels ties st ersiiche 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
ISAS A Me Hare tre 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
see etsrayeleseretaieetsee rie) 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
Msisisichatetabe sve gietatiatels) 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
OCC HAREM ICS Se 117-5 118-4 130-7 111-5: 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
5S SACRO OOC UOC RN Ore, 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
Ace eile ole\eVolels aioe vccles tate 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
BACHE C ORM ccna cke 117-7 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
Huleis raion oie ares 118-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
meereacaatoieranys ethers 117-7 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
aca diate awn ana ae praneiaia ntorateets 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
JULY. a. de vate Nitaloieiele) Se aisyerate'e 119-3 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
Octobere, oon cmsaesin es 118-8 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 
Neoveniber Lassies: Bus degs § 118-9 119-9 134-0 112-3 106-6 122-5 119-4 109-6 126-8 
December Wie) oo. util ew 119-1 120-1 134-3 112-3 107-1 122-5 119-5 109-6 127-0 
PGAE Ss geriaps nsa'e Pals So's * 118-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 | 
| 
1946 
JANUALY: Zoo cera le sles Gots asinine 118-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
February lwiawerert See 118-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
Mared. baie: wnicnk sv een oe be 119-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 | 
PDEA, clabaichsiitesbes dnsiaicbehirdaedey 119-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
May Diss ss sack Ue Goldie shethety 121-9 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
FUNC Di. 6 hale ce ale cus eins OO 122-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
PUY arma ene dewt roan cits 124-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
AXSUBE LS link os wrk aoe at 124-6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 





t Commodities in the cost-of-living excluding rents and services. 


ee ES Ee ee ee 


1946] 


PRICES 


commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 


date under review. 


The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a reasonably 
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complete picture of prices throughout Canada 
as used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores. 
prices from chain stores. As the movement 


They do not include 


TABLE II.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT 
CITIES OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1946 


(Base:—August, 1939=100) 


PRE OIGO bet de ilvaite 2 oF alain e\olcs=' 9 at tel lvie Rieti. 98 
WANTIDED NT ctr ae sees edn socct selec eatcin 


LDohes@eane, 25 ae ae ea Ae RG oe ar i cose ae: 
VANCOUVEI a deine meters te «at doce Dt de deh eae 


Total 


Fuel 


Home 
Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 


— | — | | | | | 


see ee 


eooeee 


se eee 


eso ee 


Food. Rent 
153-7 105-7 
143-6 107-8 
153-8 108-8 
140-9 111-1 
143-5 104°7 
148-2 115-1 
148-5 100-7 
145-6 100-5 


ings and | laneous 

Services 
126-4 119-9 113-8 
127-8 120-8 113-6 
127-9 126-5 111-2 
127-3 123-1 113-3 
123-5 122-6 111-8 
124-5 126-2 112-1 
129-0 122-9 112-6 
129-8 124-9 112-3 


TABLE III—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS AUGUST, 1939— 
AUGUST, 1946, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR AUGUST, 1946 








Commodities* Per 
Weols sirloin steak ./.)2 stsowete Say clelers lb. 
eel TOUNG SLORK o)). v cles alcide’s alah’ oiscets lb. 
BDCCL TID FORBE ee shock elfelthowere een Male lb. 
eel, Shoulders sits cc es ie Sawiaed we sats lb. 


Boeis Stewin gee ci wdisled dacs teeselane Ib. 


Weal, TOTOQUATLER foo. cslosle cee suse «sche Ib. 
Lam, vleg roasbacn ss clis sees sive ee sae Ib. 
ork freshhloisy so. eaaoes ed eels Ib. 
Pork, fresh shoulder.................. lb. 
Bacon, side, med., sliced............. lb. 
MATA RPUTO! een ae heehee ae donee a ack lb. 
Shortening, Vegetable................ Ib° 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ fresh.... doz. 
IMRT NOs POR Re hele Veale ore ke ay at: 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. Ib. 
Bread) WHILO Sees Rese ts es aS lb. 
Flour, first grade...... Poe ee al a A lb. 
Rolled oats) bulk. es. o.8k eb ees Ib. 
COmibakes S00 «dees te coke seit pkg. 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’s............04- tin 
IRGAS,) CANNEG) 2'Sshic cele aise ga.scceieies wats tin 
Corns Canned ais ts:ehel docikee oe ent terns tin 
HS OANS ALY: ce kalaicte s e'e clesigh tars cele ae eal lb. 
ONIONS eee oak ee ee oats a sbadls lb. 
Otat Ges hse TSE abil Rees VTA 15 lb. 
IPPUNES, MOCCINTAY Docc scld sce ciao bweiniete lb. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................ lb. 
Oranges, medium size................ doz. 
Lemons, medium size................ doz. 
Jam, strawberry, 16 02.............-- jar. 
Reacheet 200g 4 cctcms shes teen cee ie tin. 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z............. jar 
Commis yrup tale cecal ee esieas tin 


pugar,granulated......fs5biesa saviaees lb. 


DOGAL EVBILOW J fesie cece oe nes at cleeeios lb. 
OQROC Ree eerste cic Sonne Dob AS lb. 
fReasblacks¢ lbs .'o..i06s hese abies s pkg. 


Jan. 


"| 1945 


July | Oct. 
1945 | 1945 


154-8 
167-9 
174-3 
162-3 
168-3 
174-6 


153-9 
143-5 
142-9 
142-2 
158-8 
137-5 


173-7 

95-4 
144-7 
164-9 
106-3 
124-2 


114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
133-3 


128-6 
148-5 
120-2 
108-6 
156-0 
147-1 


115-1 
105-6 
128-9 
157-7 
132-3 
134-9 


131-7 
131-6 


_ 
o 
co 

CO Or bob WAI O1oo 


<> 0900 > HEE 
— 
cr 
co 
bo 


_ 
Cw 
_— 
[or 


Jan, 
1946 


115-i 
105-1 
128-9 
157-7 
132-3 
134-9 


131-7 
131-6 


Price 
Apr. | June | July | Aug. | Aug. 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 |. 1946 | 1946 
155-2) 156-6] 157-7} 163-1] 45-5 
168-4] 170-0) 170-9) 177-2] 42-0 
175-2) 177-4] 178-7] 185-7] 42-7 
162-3) 163-5} 164-1) 168-6} 26-8 
169-0} 169-8] 170-6) 173-5) 23-7 
174-6} 174-6] 174-6} 174-0} 29-4 
152-8] 156-0) 167-6] 171-1] 48-6 
148-5] 160-8} 161-5} 162-6) 44-2 
149-0} 163-3] 163-8} 164-8] 31-4 
146-5] 160-9] 161-8) 162-4) 51-8 
164-0} 176-3] 177-2] 178-1] 20-3 
138-2] 140-3) 140-3] 140-3] 20-2 
143-4] 144-1] 148-4) 176-3) 54-9 
96-3) 114-7} 114-7) 114-7] 12-5 
158-2) 161-5] 161-2} 164-1) 44-8 
166-3} 168-3] 167-8} 168-3] 35-0 
106-3] 106-3} 106-3} 106-3 6-7 
124-2] 124-2) 124-2) 124-2 4-1 
114-0} 114-0) 114-0} 114-0 7-2 
100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 9-2 
137-7] 138-7] 138-7] 139-6} 14-8 
121-7] 121-7] 121-7] 124-2) 14-9 
132-7) 132-7] 133-6] 1383-6} 15-1 
135-3] 137-3] 137-3] 137-3 7-0 
144-9] 163-3] 165-3] 153-1 7:5 
158-2} 184-8] 210-7} 180-8} 59-3 
136-0) 137-7] 1389-5} 142-1) 16-2 
123-8} 129-1] 127-8} 126-5} 19-1 
146-4] 161-1] 160-4] 151-9) 44-5 
146-2) 145-5) 145-5) 144-3) 46-9 
118-7] 125-4] 126-6) 132-1] 21-7 
105-6} 106-6] 106-6] 107-1) 21-1 
130:°3} 131-8] 131-8] 132-6] 18-0 
157-7| 159-4] 164-7| 168-8} 28-9 
132-3) 132-3] 132-3} 132-3 8-6 
134-9] 134-9} 134-9} 134-9 8-5 
131-7] 132-0] 132-5] 132-8} 44-9 
131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 38-7 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to August 1946 prices. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 


per lb. 


VS 





Locality xg ag 
o o 
8 ale 
elo 
coe 
ERS 
nm | 
cts.|cts 
P.E.I. 
1—Charlottetown........... 45-2143 -0/38-7/27-9|24-3] |. 
Nova Scotia— 
Peal SIGNET Ep cuted yam Th geen ele 48 .0|/44- 
48.6|45- 
38—New Glasgow........... 
A—Sy UNCY..eii tas. 40 Meetiteon 49 .3}44 
OT TULO Peet os cons Ses 48-2)44 


New Brunswick— 


W6-redericton.). 5: .40.05-.. 47-6} 43 
iV LONCLON ee ee ain este 47-8|44 
Saal iGl Ohi where ien ener 46.9|44 

Quebec— 
9--O@hicoutimi. «cence 45-6|42 

ee Te et Cee a 43-140 

LS Oy None Getaas Bland aeewy 44.0/41 

12—Quebec......3......00+-- 45-2)41 

13—St. Hyacinthe........... 41 -3}37 

MAS be OUNS shee Manes he een: 46-0)41 

15—Sherprooke..c..6+ sey 

WG ere ells ein Oe Ie on eae 434/39 


18—Three Rivers............ 


Ontario— 
10 Dellewalle wavhon eevee. 47-0}42 
VEAL a © lens woe store Poses 46- 6/43 
CATS TOCH Vale... shu were lotta 47-6|44 
We ONALOROE, cies Tate es hoe 45-7) 41 
23 OPN Well leas shies ae cts 
a OT: WALATN 3 stays fesse siens 44.4) 41 
or rales. tema yc tae nce alae: 
26 GuUelp he set .« bys eee ea 


Hi shombliGrler dee aso bran anc 
28— Kingston: oosse seer: 
29 Witeheneran.) ae rete 
30 ORG ON ins erect foe . 
31— Niagara Falls............ 


Soa NOFGOMS Venta ctats das dae 44-7)41 
BO ORNS Wises o Het ance tals: 
4 Oba wien ne bdr eeeee 46-643 





(ce) 
(c) 





(c) 
(c) | 
(e) 


| Veal, front roll (boneless), 
creamery, prints, 


tewing, boneless, 

hock-off, per Ib. 

rind-on, per lb. 

per lb. package 
Shortening, vegetable, 

per lb. package 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 

8 oz. package. 


ib roast, prime, 
Lard, pure, 


rolled, per Ib. 
cut, per lb. 

Fresh shoulder, 
per quart 


per dozen 
Butter, 


Milk, 
per lb. 

Bread, plain, white, 
per lb. 
per lb. 

Corn flakes, 


per lb. 
Cheese, Canadian, mild, 


per lb. 


per lb. 
Rolled oats, package, 


Fresh loins, centre 


| s 


6/42 -8]27-4/22-6 
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*1/44-2/27-1/24-3)/30-3/50-1/44-2/31-1/53-5/20-4/19-4/57-4/12-0/44-3/31-9 
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PRICES 1321 
COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1946 
ream: (N E WE de) UA ce 
: < ® q Cc 14 fio) | oe ert | & 
geiss] ss] 8/8 [5/2 12] 8] See ces sjeg/8 | [2 [es] 22] 2 | Rent @ 
Be | OES | a8 [ee se ee ee ee lee lm elesleclcaleeleclealnal ae | ae 
be ge Ba Be [SR/S SS AlS A/S A/G S/s A) 58/3 A/5 Ble Als Ais alge) SB 8 
cts. | cts. | ets. | ets. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.] cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts. $ $ $ 
15-2} 15-5) 15-9 6-6} 8-6/74-5]15-7/21-1/47-7|65-4/42-8]... .138-6/31-3] 8-6} 8-1/54-1/38-0]...... 11-90] 24-00-28-00(b)| 1 
16-1 14-8 15-2 7-0} 7-6/61-1]16-2}19-0)48-8)55-0}47-3]..../39-7/383-7] 8-6] 8-4/50-2/38-01...... 12-63] 27-50-31-50 2 
eerie 1469 at 5a 7-2) 8-1/65-6)16-2/19-3/45-3/53-9/45-7]..../38-0/381-9] 8-2] 8-2/52-6138-0]......]...... 16-00-20-00 3 
82 15-7| 15-4 6-9| 7-8/69-6/17-6/20-2|50-3/57-4/45-9]... .|39-3/31-3] 8-6] 8-5|50-2/37-8]......] 7-08] 18-00-22-00(b)} 4 
14-7} 14-8} 15-0 6-9] 8°1/68-8}18-2]19-5|49-11/60-5)41-8 21-0 38+2133-4] 8-7] 8-7/50-3/38-0)...... 11-75} 26-50-30-50 5 
ey Sen ee 6-9] 8-0}70-4)16-2/19-7/48-7/55-7)... .}21-0/39-5)....| 8-5) 8-3]51-1/37-9]......] 12-41] 21-00-25-00(b)| 6 
15-0} 15-0) 14-8 6-9] 7-6/65-0/16-5}19-5/48-11/55-7]... .}21-0]/38-9/31-3] 9-0] 8-9150-8138-O]...... 11-91] 26-00-30-00(b)| 7 
16-7| 14-9] 14-9 6-9] 7-1157-4]16-3}18-3}48-9/55-2/44-0/20-3/37-3/30-9] 8-5] 8-3/48-2138-0]...... 13-03} 20-50-24-50(b)} 8 
3 IOS 14-9]}* 15-0 7-0} 8-7|71-6]15-7/19 -0}48-9/55-0145-8)....|39-0/30-7] 8-6] 8-2/53-4140-0] 18-00]......]................1 9 
14-1) 14-6} 15-0 7-4) 7-3|/59-8)14-1117-8139-1143-5)39-5)... ./35-7 29-2 8-3) 8-1/45-4/38-9] 16-75]...... 15-50-19 -50 10 
13-9] 14-2) 14-3 7-1] 7-8)57-2}15-7119-3/40-7/39-8)41-5)..../386-1/29-7) 8-0] 8-0/47-0/39-5] 16-75]...... 23-00-27 -00(b)}11 
14-5} 14-8] 14-8 7-2) 8-0)60-5)16-0]19-7/45-3/48-5/42-7)..../37-5|30-6} 8-1] 7-9|44-0/39-9] 16-00]....., 27-50-31-50(b)}12 
14-3} 14-7] 15-2 7-9] 8-9162-2)15-2}17-8147-0/45-6/46-8122-3/37-1/30-4] 8-0} 7-8/42-9/40-1] 15-75]...... 16-00-20-00(b)}13 
14-0) 15-0) 15-0 6-5} 8-4/56-6/15-6}19 -3/47-3/49-0/43-3)....1388-5)....] 8-0] 7-9142-3/40-0] 15-50]......]............0--. 14 
14-2} 14-6) 15-0 6-6| 7-7|/61-0]15-4/20-0/44-3144-6145-3/21 -3/39-0/30-3! 8-0] 8-0/41-6/39-5] 17-50]......|.. 20-00-24-00(b)|15 
14-4] 14-5} 15-3 7-9} 8-4]71-1]16-2/19-7/44-0/52-0/42-8]....138-5/30-0] 7-9] 7-7/48-2/39-4] 16-25]......] .............. 16 
14-4] 14-9] 16-1 7-1} 8-3}65-4/17-1]19-3}46-3]47-6/42-4]... .138-5/29-6] 8-1] 7-6/47-8/39-3] 19-00]...... 14-00-18-00(b)}17 
14-5} 14-7) 14-7 7-0} 8-4/59-9}15-5/20-4/42-7/48-9/42-2)....1387-6]....1 8-4] 8-0/47-3140-0} 16-00]...... 20-00-24-00(b)/18 
13-0 (25 15-9) 0e 8 6-4] 6-8}57-0}16-2)18-7/41-7/46-2]...04.... 34-6/29-8) 8-4) 8-3)44-7/39-0| 16-00)......]................ 19 
14-1] 15-0} 15-0 7:0} 6-7/55-7|16-9/18-3]44-5/46-7/39-3]... .134-3)29-1] 8-3] 8-3]/45-9/39-2} 16-00]...... 22 -00-26-00 20 
14-2} 14-2) 14-8 6-4] 7-5}/63-2/16-9/19-3]/42-1147-9/39-8]... .136-2/29-6] 8-3) 8-1/44-8138-4] 16-00]...... 20-00-24-00 21 
Bear oft 13-3 | eee 5-9] 7-0152-1/17-0]19-3/38-9141-7/43-0)..../34-6/30-0} 8-5) 8-5/41-9/38-2] 16-00}......} 21-50-25-50 {22 
i Ay OA 14-7| 15-0 6-5] 7-9}63-7|15-7/20-0)41-0/41-9)....}..../84-8/30-0) 8-1) 8-1/45-6)38-6] 16-50)......] 23-00-27-00(b)}23 
14-3] 14-5) 14-5 6-5] 7-4169-5}15-6]19-0/45-9148-6/43-0/20-3}36-4/26-2| 8-7) 8-6/41-5)38-1) 16-80]...... 25-50-29 -50 24 
eu. 15-4] 14-3] 6-7] 7-1|57-9|16-0/18-0/42-0|47-4/43-0]... .|33-8128-7| 8-5] 8-3/44-3/39-5] 16-00]......| 22-00-26-00 {25 
Beto ts Hoe Sieeee 6-5) 7-2 58-0 16-7|17-2}41-7/43-9]40-8]....|34-6/27-9] 8-5! 8-4}44-1/38-6] 16-00]......] 22-50-26-50 26 
13-7] 14-5} 14-3 6-3] 7-1[54-0}17-4)17-7|44-8]44-3]42-4)19-0/34-1/28-7} 8-1) 8-1142-6/39-4] 15-50)...... 26-50-30-50  |27 
14-0} 14-6} 14-6 6:8] 7-1]59-5|17-2117-4/45-0/44-2143-0]... .|85-9)29-0) 8-0) 7-9143-7/38-9| 16-00)...... 29-50-33 -50 28 
14-3} 14-7) 14-7 6-8} 7-0|54-7)15-9]17-9]42-4)45-4/42-1/20-6/34-6/28-8] 8-6) 8-4141-7/39-4] 16-00]...... 27-50-31-50 29 
14-7| 15-1) 15-0 6-6] 7-0|/54-3/16-2/18-2 46-0 44-4/42-4/21-0/33-9/28-3] 8-6] 8-4]44-1/39-2] 16-50]...... 26 -50-30-50 30 
Mig sts Noid eee 6-1} 6-3]52-0/16-7/17-1/43-9/44-6]....]..../84-5}27-1) 8-5) 8-6)44-3139-4] 14-63)......] 25-00-29-00 31 
eee ois 1 Ott Pees eich 6-5] 7-5|61-4)16-6/18-3]47-1/47-9)....]....186-8)]....] 9-0} 8-9)50-6/39-6] 17-25]......] 23-00-27-00 32 
Mees 113300) eee ee 7-2) 7-0/52-5116-9|17-7/42-9/46-1]....]....|85-8]/28-0} 8-5] 8-2/46-5/39-5) 16-00)......] 25-50-29-50 133 
14-3] 14-6) 14-6 6-9] 7-7|/59-6/16-8119-4/46-0/44-9/42-1)....137-5|29-8} 8-3) 8-0/43-9138-9) 16-75]...... 31-00-35-00 134 


71645—10 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








(c) (c) ce 
Beef Pork |<o tc) 
BS ———|8 4 

3g (c) | (c) | (ce) | Bb = ic - 

= ‘3s ete ee GL le Ee Ep : 

: Bbc Seren eige la | Wee Ue alg 

: i a |0 s 0) sla. ees ay acd las 5 
Locality e| i ie lesleclte] S88 | 12 iS fee IE | g 
i om WES o - 
oj [BR 1b (S218 (2. (Sele eles) slrer, pe ce ey be 
gis le (24 je le jee ses seaiseyes) BE (6 is le tS 183 
*ol2c/4s[2claclfclhc/8 Sas!" SlacleslEs| 3) -c/oc/A0l@c|2.c/g ® 
& gaat peace Mere POT | a3 =hge} Sam = = Xe “lan om Same mal N 
68/5 Blo BIS B/E BIDE a Ble Sia SIS SID EIS S/S a/¥ Bis BIS bls 5/5 b/s BIE O 
Al O Alta BIS 6, al Sa) 8 a] 04} 0.4 SAR AIS AIMRIS BIS BIS Slo SloslSe a co 
Ald lala la i i les a i446 iif ieioikd & « 6 

cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.] cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
35—Owen Sound........e.0.. 45-0/41-9)48-7/26-3]23.5]....].... 45-8/31-6|52-7/20-5|19-7|54-2112-0/44-7|/34-0] 6-0] 4-2} 6-8] 9-1 
36—Peterborough............ 47 -5/44-3)/45-2127-8)25-0/32-6|50-7/45-2130-7/51-4/20-6/19-5/53-9}12-0/45-1/35-4!| 6-0] 4-3] 7-6) 8-5 
37—Port Arthur............. 45-6/41-7/42-9|25-8]23.7/29-0/49-1/46-1133-0/53-4/19-4/19-3|56-2/13-0/44-8!....| 6-3] 4-1] 6-3] 8-9 
38—St. Catharines........... 46-1/42-3)48-7|27-3/24.5130-8/49-4/46-3/31-8151-0/20-8/19-5/56-7|12-5|45-4136-4| 6-0] 4-1] 7-0} 8:8 


39—St. Thomas... 


ST ee 46 -0)42-5)43 -7/27-2/24.0/30-6/49-3|45-3/31-9/52-1/20-8/20-2/53-9/12-0/45-6/34-6) 6-0} 4-2) 7-6] 9-2 
Bere) Saree. 46-443 -6|43-7|28-9/24-4|/33-3/49-6/46-3/31-6|51-4/20-5/20-5/55-0/12-0/45-7/34-7] 6-0] 4-0] 7-2} 9-2 


41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 46 -0/42-0/42-3)27-2/25.5]... .|45-3/43-0/30-0/50-3/19-8/19-4/58-3]13-0/44-7/34-4| 6-7] 4-0] 7-2) 8-8 


eR eB. 44-5/41-7/42-7/26-6/23.6]... .|49-0/44-8/28-7|52-1/20-5/20-5/52-9/12-0/45-0|/36-6] 5-3) 3-9] 7-5] 9-1 





AZ —=-SUGDULY +. ceria ete! 3/4 brite e 44-4)41-1/41-1/26-3/24.1|28-3/46-6/42-8/32-7/49-7/20-6/20-1/58-4/13-0/44-4/35-0| 6-7) 4-1] 7-4] 8-9 
44—Timmins,..........-.048. 47-4|42-8)45-3|27-4/23-8/29-6|50-2)/43 -8/30-7|51-2/20-8/19-9]58-3/14-0/44-6/35-7| 6-7|-4-2| 7-6) 9-5 
A5—Vorontos Mle dactine sete tents 46-7|43-0/44-7/27-9/23-6|30-5/49-5/46-4/30-3/53-1/19-8]19-4|56-8/13-0/45-0/38-1] 6-7] 4-2) 7-1] 8-6 
46—Welland................. 44-9}41-7/42-4/26-3/23-3/29-6]... .}44-1/32-1/52-1/20-9/20-1/55-6|13-0/45-4/36-6] 6-7) 4-1] 7-1] 8-9 
47—Windsor...........++.... 46 -3/42-2/44-6|26-9/23-9]. ...|50-1/46-8/32-2/51-9/20-3}19-7/55-9)13-0/44-8/36-1) 6-0) 4-1] 7-1] 8-8 
48—Woodstock.............. 46 -7|43-3/45-3/29-3)25-3)....].... 45-7/34-0/50-6|/20-5|19-7/54-4|12-0/44-9/33-3] 6-0) 3-8] 6-9] 8-8 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon........--.eeeees 43 -8/40-3]41-3/24-4/23-0]... ./48-3/45-0/33 -0/50-0/18-9}21-2/50-5/12-0/42-8]....] 7-1] 3-8] 5-5} 9-0 
BO Winnipeg is cieiciece sie 8 scores 43-9|39-0/37-1/24-6 22-0/27-5|46- 9/43 -5132-6|50-2/18-6/19-8/53-6]12-0/42-3]....] 8-0} 3-6) 6-4] 8-7 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw............... 42-7/38-7|38-6/24-5/21-3]....|45-7/38-3/29-0/50-5/18-2/21-6/47-3/13-0/42-1]....| 7-2) 3-8] 6-5) 8-8 
52—Prince Albert............ 40-0/37-3|37-7|23-5121-0/26-0/40-0/38-0}... .|49-2]19-0/21-1/46-0/12-0/43-2/34-0! 6-0] 4-1] 6-4) 8-7 
BS —=REGiNa.) ssid iahse!s/s o's accisle s 43-4139 -5/39-8/24-4/22-4/25-9/46-5/41-3/28-3/49-9]18-7|21-9/51-5/12-0/42-5]....| 6-8] 3-9] 5-6) 9-1 
54—Saskatoon............... 42 -6/39-5137-3/24-4/21-2/28-0 44.9 41-7|27-3]49-7|18-3|20-7/49-8|12-0/42-1]....| 7-2] 3-7] 6-1] 8-9 
Alberta— 
Sb—Calgarye ii staid o« note 44.9/40-4/40-2/24-9]22-1/27-5/45-2)....].... 50-8|18-6]20-5/53-0/12-0/43-1/36-1} 7-2] 3-8] 5-7| 8-7 
56—Drumbheller............../48°8}40-2)... .}24-6/21-7/24-0]....)....].... 49-7|19-4/22-0/49-8/12-0/44-7]....} 8-0] 4-4) 7-2] 9-0: 
57—Edmonton............... 44-7|40-1/41-0/24-6/22-6/26-2/44-5/41-3/26-7/50-4/18-6/21 -0/51-0]12-0/43-1/35-8] 7-2] 3-8] 6-3] 8-7 
58—Lethbridge.............. 43-4139 -6|37-8/24-4121-5|25-5/44-0|43-2/29-0/49-1/19-0)21-7/51-9]12-0/43-1 sees 8-0} 3-9] 5-9] 8-7 
British Columbia— 
569—Nanaimo................ 49 -2}44-2/45-2128-0/24-6]... .|50-5/46-7130- 7150-3121 -0/21-0/49-8/14-0/45-2)....| 9-0} 4-3] 7-3) 9-4 
60—New Westminster....... 46 -6|42-3]42-4/25-9/23 -5|/29-5147-0/45-5/32 -2/51-6/20-2/20-3/49-8]12-0/44-9|/35-6] 8-5] 4-1) 7-3 9-2 
61—Prince uperte.i enn oe “145-2142 -4/47-3]25-5/24-0/27-7/48-5]....].... 53-0/20-4/21-7/56-6/17-0/45-0)....|10-0) 4-9] 8-3] 9-7 
G2 Trail ks cn ais braii tees eo 46-5|42-3/44-6/25-8124-8129-0/48-3/44-0]... .|52-2/20-1/22-8/54-8/15-0/45-0)....| 9-0) 4-0) 7-2) 9-3 


A a 47 -3|43-0|42-6|26-9|24-2|28-7/49-7/45-7/32-4|52-2/20-4/20-2/50-5/12-0/44-6/35-8) 9-6] 4-1) 7-0) 8-9 
keane ota 47-3|43-4]44-9|26-7/24-1|29-7/49-4/46-5/32-6/53-1/21-1/21-3/52-0|13-0/44-8/37-1| 9-0} 4-3] 7-3} 9-0 
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Canned gs 
Vegetables "a 
F 3 
3 B 3 g 
88 a g oo 201 DP I 
fo =| g 8 oe & Rw 8 B/R& 
pate <5 “3S q sie ~ = DS oS ie a) 
Silly Ce le ae nias) ey oat! siligglls [nae 
ay tRits la cSAle dl & SIIB |e S| BIESloxlSula. 
Ge} SO} 80) 8.18 Jeo 2 | 8] 8/80] 0/8 Oo] Pc 
Ss | OR | SR] 2S [oS] 88 gS|o8|] 8s] 25|sa| Saas] ea 
02 ~ 5, aes ee ee a ml = lea ae On Ses (ts gn ais 
BS | $8) GS | $2 [28/3 8/5 8/28) 88/8 8) g8)3 2/5 S15 S 
fs ow CR CON IN Os 1G Pea TPR: Bist 1S od iy SSE ID 
cts. | cts. | cts cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts 
Re eTS 1S < Olen ane 6-9] 7-5/58-9)15-1]18-3/46-9/48-5)....]....185-7/29-6 
13-0} 14-3] 14-7 6-5] 7-8/56-2/16-6/19-9/43-7/43-5/42-6 37-0/29-4 
14-7} 14-7) 14-5 6-3] 7-7|67-2)15-6|18-9/42-3/46-6|43-6|/21-0/37-7/26-7 
13-4] 14-2] 14-3 6-5] 7-0/52-5)16-5|18-9)42-8/46-3/41-2 33 -6|27-3 
14-1] 15-4) 14-7 6-6] 7-9/53-3}16-1]18-3/42-5/46-2)....).... 35-8/26-6 
aTettia e 16-0) 305 =: 7-1] 7-2/55-2)16-6/17-7|42-0/45-0]....]..../85-6/28-6 
es cee" C Sh°) ee 6-2} 7-3/56-7/16-2/18-3/42-8146-5/42-7 36°1/27-0 
See ee 147 6-4] 7-6/50-9117-6]19-3/41-9146-9144.2 34°3/31-0 
14-5) 14-9] 15-0 6-6] 7-6|59-4/17-1/20-1/42-1150-1/44-0 35-7/30-8 
15-0} 15-3] 15-3 6-3) 7-31/67-3)/17-7|19-7/45-1147-5/46-5 35-8133 -0 
13-7| 14-0) 14-2 6-3] 6-7/55-5116-6/18-5/42-7/43-8142-2/20-7/35-1128-9 
See ge 14-1} 14-3 7:0) 6°3/53-9 .{18-2/41-8}44-5]. 0.0]... .185+5}27-3 
13-7} 15-1) 14-9 6-5] 6-6/51-0/16-1]17-0 43-5/42-5). 00.) 2... 33-7|27-7 
TAPS M4 esihee 6-6] 6-4/49-9/17-2)17-3/43-0]47-7]....].... 34-6/28-7 
15-8} 15-2) 16-0 7-0) 7-3/60-6/16-2|18-7/43-5|43-9/44-6/22-0/38-8]25-0 
15-5} 15-8] 15-5 7-4) 7-2/54-0/15-7|19-0/48-2140-3/42-7|22-1137-7/25-6 
16-5} 15-6) 15-7 7-1] 7-0/60-0/16-1|19-8]45-7/41-5/43 -7/22-0/37-3/28-3 
17-0} 16-1} 16-6 7-5] 8-5174-1|16-7/20-3/45-5/49-2/40-8/23-1/38-6/29-2 
16-6} 15-5} 15-3} 7-3] 8-2/60-3/16-6/20-1/44-6/40-1/42-7/21-7/37-8/28-3 
17-3} 16-4] 16-8 7°7| 7-8159-4/17-0/20-8/48-1150-1146-0/22-3/36-9128.4 
14-8) 14-4! 15-5 7-4| 7-2/52-0/16-5]19-9/44-6/48-3143 -5/20-3/34-1129-4 
estate) « 15-9} 16-3 7°9| 7-7/61-9115-7|21-6/42-4/48-4144-2/22.7/35-7/30-4 
15-5] 15-3} 15-7 7-6) 7-9/59-0/16-6/19-1/48-1/43-9|46-6/21-1/35-5/27-9 
Soa 14-9} 15-0 7-5} 7-6150+2/15-1/20-0/49-0/44-7/43 -3/20-9134-0127-7 
hs Le ty eee ai 8-3] 8-2/59-0/15-1 35-9/38-9 20-3/32-0/25-7 
14-9| 14-8] 15-0} 7-8] 6-6/50-6/13-4/19-2/40-6/37-2/45-0/20-1132-7/25-9 
16:4) 16-0} 16-7 8-1) 8-3)68-7/14-7/19-4/49-3]47-3]45-5}21-1/34-5/28-1 
Ry Wek: 15-3} 16-0} 8-7] 7-2/56-3/15-1/21-7/46-1160-7 21-6/34-2/27-7 
HO< Sil 4 lie... 7-2) 7-4144-6/14-3/19-9143 -0/37-0/52-9119-7/30-7/25-6 
15-8) 14-9) 15-5 8-1) 7-4151-3}14-0]19-7/43-0/38-0/41-9/20-1132-1/25-4 




















Granulated, 


per lb. 






















































Ep 
g |3s 
+ bit E Rent (a) 

.g|fg|32] 3 
Sule sleal = 
is 2. 8 2. & a é 

cts.} cts. cts $ $ 
8-5/47-8)39-2) 16-50 16-00-20-00 
8-6/43-2/39-1] 16-75 24-00-28-00 
8-5}42-6/38-4! 16-80 23-00-27 -00 
8-2}43-8/39-5) 15-75 27-00-31-00 
8-6/46-0/40-0] 16-00 21-00-25-00 
Odea Vlad al TOeHOR ctl bunt ad woe a 
8-5/42-0/39-0) 17-00 23 -00-27 -00 
8-6}45-7/38-7! 16-00 21-50-25-50 
8-5/44-9/38-7] 17-75 28-00-32 -00 
8-9/42-2/39-2] 19-50 27-50-31 -50 
8-0/44-9/38-7) 15-50 32-50-36 -50 
8-3/41-1/39-1 15-50 Bake otrelieteereds eee nese 
8-0/43-4/38 7| 16-00 25-00-29 -00 
§-5/45-3/39-2!| 16-00 22-50-26-50 
9-0/46-2/38-0]...... 21-00-25-00 
9-0/37-4/37-9]. 0... 26-00-30-00 
9-7/44-0/37-8]...... 22-50-26 -50 
9-6/42-6/38-1]...... 19-50-23 -50 
9-7/43-9/38-0]...... 28-50-32 -50 
9-9/45-0/37-8]...... 22-50-26 -50 
9-5/41-7/37-7)...... 26 -00-30-00 
9-7/42-7|38-0]......1...... 21-00-25-00 
9-3/43-6/37-4)...... 24-50-28 -50 
9-4/44-6/38-5)...... 22-00-26 -00 
8-9140-6/38-5].....5]...... 17-00-21-00 
8-0)37-7/37-9]...... 20-50=24-50 
8-7/44-1/38-3]...... 2000-24-00 
8-8}40-6/37-7]...... 23-00-27 -00 
8-1/40-1]37-8]...... 23 - 50-27-50 
8-4/44-5/38-4)..,... 21-00-25-00 





(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 Census of housing. The movement since then has 


been determined from re 
dicated by these reports. 


ports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes in- 


(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 


bee 
(c) New descriptions, 


71645—104 


n shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 


Se ee 





a nN en ee, ee 


a 
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of chain store prices agrees closely with the , 


movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra work and _ cost 
involved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices were not warranted 
although chain store prices are used in the 
calculation of the index. 


The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 


Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent rents being paid, not the rent asked 
for vacant dwellings. The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
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census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by these 
reports, and the printed figures show a $4 
spread centred around each city average. 


Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index 
This index is 
now being included in Table I. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 


with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


TABLE V--INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 




















1926=100 
= July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | June | July 
1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 
All commodities............... 64-0] 127-4) 155-9} 97-3! 100-1] 97-2) 70-5} 91-2} 96-1) 100-1] 102-5} 104-6] 109-1] 109-5 
Classified according to chief 
component material— 
I. Vegetable Products...... 58-1) 127-91 167-0} 86-2} 100-8} 96-9] 69-7) 78-5) 86-1] 92-4] 95-1} 100-2} 98-7] 99-2 
ATs mules and Their Prod- 
avai Mod. Base gslit A e luirs 70-9) 127-1} 145-1] 96-0} 99-1) 108-5} 59-4) 93-5] 101-1] 107-6} 105-9] 108-2] 114-2] 115-7 
III. Tibres, Textiles and Tex- 
tile Products HAWG ISS Ste Se 58-2) 157-1] 176-5} 101-7] 100-1} 91-5) 70-6) 92-5) 91-9} 91-9] 91-7] 91-9] 98-2] 98-2 
IV. Wood, Wood Products 
An Gieaper sus cio ae 63-9] 89-1] 154-4} 106-3] 100-6} 93-9) 62-6} 97-1] 101-5] 108-0] 118-1) 120-5) 131-1] 130-5 
V. Iron and Its Products....| 68-9} 156-9] 168-4) 104-6} 99-5} 93-8] 85-5) 112-6] 115-8] 115-7} 117-0] 117-1] 128-4] 128-3 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products........ 98-4) 141-9} 135-7} 97-3] 100-0} 98-5) 69-9! 77-6] 77-8! 79-7| 79-7] 78-9] 86-9] 89-3 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals 
and Their Products....| 56-8] 82-3] 112-2! 107-0} 99-1] 93-4} 82-9} 96-3} 99-2] 100-5] 102-3] 101-1] 102-7] 102-6 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied 
PEOGUCIS ks eo eee leone 63-4} 118-7) 141-5] 105-4] 100-4] 95-8) 81-1) 100-2) 102-2) 100-6] 100-1} 99-2) 94-5) 94-4 
Classified according to purpose- 
I. Consumers’ Goods...... 62-0} 102-7] 186-1} 96-9} 99-3} 94-7] 72-2) 92-4] 96-4! 97-4] 97-4] 99-2] 101-3] 102-0 
Foods, Beverages and 
MODaAcCOenia hes ie betas 61-8] 119-0} 150-8) 90-2) 98-9} 99-7} 67-7} 91-6] 100-3] 103-5} 101-2} 106-3] 108-1} 109-8 
Other Consumers’ Goods.| 62:2} 91-9) 126-3] 101-4} 99-5} 91-3} 75-2} 92-4] 93-8] 93-4} 94-8] 94-4] 96-8] 96-8 
IJ. Producers’ Goods........ 67-7| 133-3] 164-8] 98-8] 101-3} 100-6} 69-2] 84-5) 88-0) 95-3} 99-9} 100-9] 106-2) 106-0 
Producers’ Equipment.. 55-1) 81-9} 108-6] 104-1} 96-8] 94-9} 84-8] 106-7] 110-0} 114-2] 118-5] 117-5} 120-3} 120-3 
Producers’ Materials...... 69-1] 1389-0} 171-0} 98-2} 101-8) 101-3} 67-5} 82-0) 85-6] 93-2] 97-8] 99-1] 104-6] 104-4 
Building and Construction 
Materiaishacuesma tone. 67-0} 100-7] 144-0} 108-7} 100-0} 98-9} 80-8] 109-9) 114-5] 119-6] 127-4] 127-0] 134-2] 133-5 
Manufacturers’ Materials:| 69-5) 148-1] 177-3] 95-8] 102-2} 101-8] 65-2} 77-3} 80-7] 88-7] 92-8] 94-4] 99-6] 99-5 
Classified according to origin— ri 
‘arm— 
PAB Fell erie: cemere ene 59-2) 134-7] 176-4] 91-2} 100-2} 94-8] 68-7] 77-5] »82-3| 88-0} 90-5} 93-6] 93-9] 94-2 
ByAnimal eee eee 70-1) 129-0} 146-0] 95-9} 98-3} 104-4) 61-0} 92-6} 97-5) 101-4] 100-2} 101-8] 106-9] 107-6 
Farm (Canadian)..... 64-1] 132-6] 160-6} 88-0} 100-8] 107-6} 60-1) 71-7} 81-1) 96-4] 102-0] 108-0} 112-7] 113-8 
NT sMMiarine sans cena ear 65:9} 111-6] 114-1) 91-7) 100-5} 103-3) 61-7) 92-1] 111-4] 130-3] 129-8] 131-4] 138-7] 144-4 
PUP orestcneegaes ccs cee 60-1] 89-7] 151-3} 106-8] 100-5] 938-8] 62-8] 96-7) 101-0] 107-5] 117-3) 119-8] 130-2] 129-5 
TVG Minerale erin oun ak. £ 67-9} 115-2} 134-6} 106-4| 99-8} 93-3] 80-5} 96-3] 98-3} 99-3] 100-5] 99-6] 103-8] 104-2 
All raw (or partly manu- ’ 
factured) ene 63-8) 120-8] 154-1] 94-7} 99-8] 101-6] 62-9] 82-5) 90-7) 100-0) 103-9] 107-4] 109-7] 110-2 
All manufactured (fully or 
Chietiy ian ee 64-8) 127-7| 156-5 72-4| 90-4) 91-8} 92-8] 93-4) 94-0] 98-5] 98-8 


100-4) 99-7} 93-1 
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Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90, divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6:4 per cent), $90.59; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home- 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, homefurnishings, 
etc., with their weight, was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1943, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527, 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
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policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lapour GazeTTe under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, July, 1946 


Wholesale prices moved higher again in 
July as indicated by the composite index which 
rose 0-4 points over the June level to 109-5. 
Among the groups non-ferrous metals registered 
the sharpest advance with a gain of 2-4 points 
to 89-3 due to a substantial increase in the 
price of silver. Animal products rose 1-5 points 
to 115-7 reflecting advances in canned: lobster, 
butter and eggs which outweighed weakness 
in livestock and raw furs. Firmer quotations 
for potatoes, canned fruit and lemons over- 
balanced decreases in rye, hay, oranges and 
bananas to move vegetable products up 0:5 to 
99-2. On the other hand, four groups were 
lower; wood products and paper dropped 0°6 
to 180-5 following a decline in the export price 
of cedar shingles while losses of 0:1 each were 
registered for iron products at 128-3, non- 
metallic mineral at 1026 and chemical products 
at 94-4. 5 


Canadian farm products prices moved up 
1-1 points to an index level of 113-8 in July. 
In the same interval field products recorded an 
increase of 1-5 points to 103-7 due to firmer 
prices for potatoes and Ontario winter wheat 
which outweighed easier quotations for hay 
and rye. Animal products moved up 0°5 to 
130°6, reflecting a firmer tone for eggs. Live- 
stock, however, was lower in this section. 


CHANGES IN COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS SECOND QUARTER OF 1946 
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Percentage Change 


Country June 1946 
ENT RMT NOT Ne ag SEE + 22-6 
TGGLAMEARR EM TEMG CP leg, Seen Be +183-5 
MIBTCOL NR UE iene tain rae eke aati De +164-2 
Newioundland . 2) 65.5925 .cyaa BERL aoe + 56-1 
Pett airiaiin cu atte aoenitccd he een + 95-5 
Switzerland...... o>, sherene wis pha eke ae + 51-1 
Union of South Africa............... + 35-6 
United Kingdom..... Ree BOSS ow + 31-0 
UmilediStatess.; wo. te Sees Bee + 35-2 


Principal Group Changes 
March 1946—June 1946 


June 1946 
August 1939] March 1946 





+ 2-9 (Increases: food, homefurnishings, and 


services. 

+ 2-5 |Increases: food. 
+ 7-0 |Increases: food, clothing. 
+ 0-1 
+ 3-2 |Increases: rent, clothing. 
+ 1-0 |Increases: fuel and light, food. 
+ 0-1 |Increases: food. 

0-0 |Increases: rent, fuel and light. 
+ 2-4 |Increases: food, homefurnishings, clothing. 
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CHANGESIN WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX NUMBERS SECOND QUARTER OF 1946 








Percentage Change 





’ ta SO A 2 Principal Group Changes 
Country June 1946 | June 1946 
August 1939 | March 1946 March 1946-June 1946 
Argentina. ... Sxsit. a8) 264. geseaie. 132-6 + 4-6 |Increases: agrarian products. 
Wangda Gite a). eld oe. Rae + 50-9 + 3-3 |Increases: iron products, wood products, 
animal products. 
BRORINAPIC cheeses eek set ete rece + 84-7 + 0:5 |Increases: fertilizer, building materials, 


wood and paper. 
Decreases: metal and metallic products. 


CI Tati TEE oy MR ak Ciao UP +223-0 + 7-0 |Increases: cereals, raw jute. 
Decreases: tea, metals. 
BEEN Ce ae ciety co's! serie a mg a os +118-7 + 4-8 |Increases: foods, Cotane construction 
. materials. 
Decreases: basic producers goods, industrial 
materials, 
ING WOMAN rs cores fase te tr ae egaae +48:6 ° + 1-4 |Increases: textiles, wood and wood products. 
Decreases: animal products, non-metallic 
minerals. 
Pat. Sees RPS PU wre clone ate ahd bs 121-4 + 3-5 |Increases: textiles, miscellaneous, foods. 
Decreases: metals. 
Sweden..........: SOAR ARs Bip + 67-6 + 1-1 |Increases: hit products, animal pro- 
ucts. 
Decreases: fuel and lubricating oils, rubber 
goods. 


Switzerland...... GON OS caret ate + 98-3 — 0:3 |Increases: fuel, animal products. f 
; Decreases: fertilizers, carbons and chemical 
products, metals. 


Union of South Africa............... + 63-0 + 2-1 |Increases: grains, etc., groceries. 
Decreases: fuel and light. 
RECO CE ES NS CLONE 2 e eieid ote Stacia le dan azous she + 75-8 + 0-3 |Increases: non-ferrous metals. 
United Statesaw eons . weevils baw + 50-5 + 3-7 |Increases: farm products, textile products, 


building materials. 





Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at June 30, 1946 


N the accompanying tables, which have been 

prepared by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, information is given con- 
cerning the Old Age Pensions Act and the 
amendment to that Act for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Act provides for the establishment of 
@ Dominion-Provincial pensions system to be 
effective in such provinces as might enact and 
give effect to special legislation for this pur- 
pose. All the provinces are now participating. 
Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $425* a year and who has resided 
in Canada for the 20 years, and in the province 
in which the application is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the date of the 
proposed commencement of pension. The Act 
also provides that an applicant must not have 
assigned or transferred property for the pur- 
pose of qualifying for a pension. Indians, as 
defined by the Indian Act, are not eligible to 
receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $300* yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduction 
by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125* a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act. as it was first 
passed, the Department ‘of Labour of Canada 
(then the administering Department) paid 
quarterly to each province one-half of the net 
sum paid by the provincial pension authority 
during the preceding three months. At the 1931 
session of the Dominion Parliament, however, 
the Act was amended, the amount of the 
Dominion contribution being increased from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent of the net sum. 

The administration of the Old Age Pensions 
Act was by Order in Council dated March 1, 
1935, transferred to the Department of Finance 
from April 1, 1985. By a second Order in 
Council, P.C. 5942, dated September 7, 1945, 
the administration was transferred from the 
Department of Finance to the Department of 
National Health and Welfare from September 
1, 1945. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (L.G., May, 


1987, p. 503) provides for the payment of pen- 


sions to blind persons who have attained the 
age of 40 years and have fulfilled other 
conditions set forth in the Act. Such persons 
must be so incapacitated by blindness as to be 
unable to perform any work for which eye- 
sight is essential, and must not be in receipt of 
a pension or allowance in respect of blindness 
under the Pension Act or the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $300* 
per annum. If, however, a blind person mar- 
ries another blind person after March 31, 1937, 
the maximum pension is reduced to $150*. 
If a pensioner is unmarried the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount of his in- 
come from earnings or other sources in excess 
of $200* a year. If a pensioner is married to 
a person not receiving a pension in respect. of 
blindness, his income is deemed to be the total 
income of himself and his spouse (including 
any old age pension payable to the spouse) 
less the sum of $225*, and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $400*. If a 
pensioner is married to a person receiving a 
pension in respect of blindness, his income is 
deemed to be one-half the total income of 
himself and his spouse (excluding the pension 
in respect of blindness payable to his spouse) 
and the maximum pension is reduced by the 
amount by which his income, so calculated, 
exceeds $200*. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the Provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indicate 
the extent of operations under this amendment 
to. the Old Age Pensions Act. 





* Amended by Orders in Council P.C. 6367, August 
10, 1948, P.C. 3376 and P.C. 3377, May 29, 1944, 
passed under the authority of the War Measures Act. 
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FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1946 


BVUMDED OF PORSIONCTS ..0. 56. shoes seciiee ss ws 
Average monthly pension................. 


*Percentage of pensioners to total population........ 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 


engaged! June, O46 esc uhiencra ease) at 


Amounts charged to Demobilization and Reconver- 
sion for quarter ended June 30, 1946 and included 
in Dominion Government’s contributions for the 


SAIMEEDETIOC EM Venice ners. athe fags Fatt she me cas 


Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 


tion of amendment to the O.A.P. Act... 


Amounts charged to War Appropriation, War Ex- 
penditure and Demobilization Appropriation and 
Demobilization and Reconversion since amend- 
ment under the War Measures Act and included 
in Dominion Government’s contributions from 


inception of amendment to O.A.P. 


Charged to War Appropriation........... 


Charged to War Expenditure and Demobilization 


IADDLOPRIA ON ater anual saves 


Charged to Demobilization and Reconversion...... 








Number of pensioners:....2.....+-5..-..- 
Average monthly pension................ 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popu- 
TA GLIOUIN See te cote ce ee ke ee 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
for quarter ended June 30, 1946........ 
Amounts charged to Demobilization and 
Reconversion for quarter ended June 
30, 1946 and included in Dominion 
Government’s contributions for the 
Sal C:perioG's sid ss) oe ete oles Wee aes 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of amendment to the 
O.A.P. Act 
Amounts ee to War Appropriation, 
War Expenditure and Demobilization 
Appropriation and Demobilization and 
Reconversion since amendment under 
the War Measures Act and included in 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
fee inception of amendment to O.A.P. 
t 


Charged to War Appropriation.......... 
Charged to War Expenditure and Demo- 
bilization Appropriation............... 
Charged to Demobilization and Recon- 
WERSLONM tame ee ie hee ae tiaats 





*Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1945—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


British , New : 
Alberta Calne Manitoba Beinswrel Nova Scotia 
Cae Act ae hie me 
effective : effective é effective 
effective effective 
Mar. 7, 1938 Dec. 1, 1937 Sept. 1, 1937 Sept. 1, 1937 Oct. 1, 1937 
5. nelle nied 275 344 367 74 669 
ae to 24-51 24-683 24-95 24-65 24-32 
-033 -036 -050 +159 -108 
By alae bes $15,039 77 $19,225 37 $21,034 06 $41,085 11 $36,453 68 
Behe, vm $3,079 06 $3,964 08 $4,305 78 $8,426 13 $7,637 10 
dee, ae. $335,504 50 | $484,865 34 $495,240 91 |$1,084,357 95 | $926,614 13 
Le eet $31,437 09 $42,196 83 $44, 853 68 $84,085 53 $71,951 36 
Ae habiionesert $25,340 82 $34,386 71 $36,303 69 $67,359 37 $56,644 86 
Rat sees $3,017 21 $3,846 04 $4,244 21 $8,300 03 $7,669 40 
$3,079 06 $3,964 08 $4,305 78 $8,426 13 $7,637 10 
N.W.T. 
Ontario J egal D8) Quebee Sepel Order in 
Act Act Act hee my Council Totals 
effective effective effective effe nite effective oyarS 
Sept. i, 1937 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 Oy Mar. 30, 
1, 563 117 2, 628 355 1 7,061 
24-69 22-75 24-73 24-81 QBs OO rl teean lier wtoraenl de: so abet 
039 +127 074 042 “QOS Jere te ees, 
$87,721 51 $5,932 31 $149, 249 89 $20,187 94 $25 00 $395,954 64 
$18,033 76 $1,186 46 $30,506 24 $4,100 25 $5 00 $81,243 86 
$2,286,942 04 | $138,328 66 |$3,396,192 44 | $480,818 40 $25 00 | $9,628,889 37 
8 
$180,983 66 $12,399 02 | $311,293 83 $42,750 55 $5 00 $821,956 55 
$144,827 80 $10,030 78 | $251,329 01 S34 5700NGGR areas: $660,923 70 
$18,122 10 $1,181 78 $29,458 58 $3 O49 G4 Ui. cetera $79,788 99 
$18,033 76 $1,186 46 $30,506 24 $4,100 25 $5 00 $81, 243 &6 
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FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1946 





British ; New Nova ; 
eves Pyare ares ba Brunswick sale, are 
phy effective St effective et ct effective 
effective effective effective 
Aug. i 1929 Sept. 1 1927 Sept. 1 1928 July 1, 1936 Mar. it 1934 Nov. 1: 1929 
Number of pensioners............... 12,325 17,026 13,065 12, 892 14, 989 61, 798 
Average monthly pension............ 24-15 24-32 24-53 22-52 22-66 24-49 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
MODULA LION Sr nenses Pe ere os emacs 1-49 1-79 1-78 2-75 2-41 1-54 
*Percentage of persons over 70 yrs. 
of age to total population.......... 3-39 4-95 4-08 4-49 5-15 5-02 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age........... 44-02 36-23 43-55) ~ 61-39 46-84 30°75 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for quarter ended June 30, 

OSG os cle ie eae ate ner eaenS Se Ore $661,029 35} $918,695 36} $692,690 65} $646,344 32} $758,407 50] $3,365,149 25 
Amounts charged to Demoblization 

and Reconversion for quarter 

ended June 30, 1946 and included 

in Dominion Government’s contri- 

bution for the same period ........ $138,641 34) $192,325 50) $146,096 57) $145,628 78) $168,959 18) $698,794 20 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions from inception of Old Age 

PensTONS PACER. wEuralatide. leisy bane $24,509,817 91/$33, 813,602 09/$31, 303, 221 31/$17, 159,446 34/$25, 035,386 04/$146,552,824 26 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion, War Expenditure and Demo- 

bilization Appropriation and De- 

mobilization and Reconversion 

since amendment under the War 

Measures Act and included in 

Dominion Government’s contri- 


butions from inception of O.A.P. : : 
$1,382,263 90} $1,920, 157-79] $1,547,040 26] $1,296,961 72] $1,496,880 52] $6,893,156 72 











AC EAE CUR UNG EDM UR ida SSR aha Raa ar 
Charged to War Appropriation...... $1,108,453 38} $1,539,387 85) $1,256,559 03] $1,007,715 09} $1,160,792 77] $5,496,719 84 
Charged to War Expenditure and 
Demobilization Appropriation..... $135, 169 18 $188,444 44 $144,384 66 $143,617 85 $167,128 57 $697,642 68 
Charged to Demobilization and 
Recon versions MAM 2 Ueno A: $138,641 34) $192,325 50] $146,096 57| $145,628 78} $168,959 18] $698,794 20 
121 Sips Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
— Act Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
effective effective effective effective 


July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 


Number of pensioners................ 2,008 52,069 18, 782 13 199, 967 
Average monthly pension............ 19-09 23-93 24-50 EDR aa Pee) 9 ce Ce 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

POPULATION Mieke Bae eloe ea ieee 2-18 1-46 1-63 Ph Gi Mee gS a ha 
*Percentage of persons over 70 yrs of 

age to total population............. 6-52 3°23 3-55 OGY 48 erie en ee See et 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 

tion over 70 years of age............ 33-47 45-28 45-94 CACHES OR AE eee Bee, 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for quarter ended June 30, 

HIQAG AVON enV. itn eam WAR Tenn uenlatenue $84,078 46 | $2,789,865 72 $757,604 87 : $972 75 $10, 674, 838 23 
Amounts charged to Demobilization 

and Reconversion for quarter ended 


June 30, 1946 and included in Domi- ) 
nion Government’s contribution for 
the'same period........ «atk sales « $16,815 69 $574,528 99 $157,558 74 $187 14 $2, 239,536 13 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions from inception of Old Age 

PENSIONS PACE eres ede ea aoe sere sae ctsee $2,651,448 51 | $79,672,058 54 | $29,991,366 63 $32,338 55 $390, 721,510 18 
Amounts charged to, War Appropria- 

tion, War Expenditure and Demo- 

bilization Appropriation and Demo- 

bilization and Reconversion since 

amendment under the War Mea- 

sures Act and included in Dominion 

Government’s contributions from 


inception of O,A.P., Act... islwxsiess $174,833 92 | $6,102,400 17 | $1,636,224 97 $1,760 79 $22,451,680 76 
Charged to War Appropriation....... $141,252 62 | $4,955,916 70 | $1,325,022 81 $1,358 34 $17,993,178 43 
Charged to War Expenditure and 

Demobilization Appropriation...... $16,765 61 $571,954 48 $153,648 42 $215 31 $2,218,966 20 
Charged to Demobilization and Re- 

CONVELSION peace gee AVee ons ele cae $16,815 69 $574,528 99 $157,558 74 $187 14 $2, 239, 5386 13 





*Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1945—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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House of Commons Committee on Industrial Relations 


Parliamentary Committee Inquires into Causes of Industrial Unrest in Canada 


| N a series of meetings during July and 
August a special committee of the House of 
Commons undertook an intensive inquiry into 
labour relations in Canada, with particular 
reference to the strike in the steel industry. 

‘The Industrial Relations Committee had 
‘been established in March, but had held no 
meetings until, during the course of a debate 
in the House on July 16, the member for 
Calgary West, Mr. A. L. Smith, suggested 
that owing to the effect on the country’s 
economy of the steel strike, the Committee 
‘be instructed to sit immediately and attempt 
to devise machinery of procedure for prevent- 
ing strikes. With this suggestion the Prime 
‘Minister, Right Hon. W.. L. Mackenzie King, 
immediately agreed, and the Committee held 
its first meeting the same evening. 

The Committee’s terms of reference em- 
powered it to investigate “all issues connected 
with and appertaining to the present industrial 
unrest in Canada, with power to call and 
examine witnesses under oath, and with power 
to call persons, papers and records and take 
all essential evidence, and to report their 
findings and conclusions to the House.” 

‘It was composed as_ follows: Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, Right 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruction 
and Supply, and Messrs: Adamson, Archibald, 
Beaudoin, Belzile, Bentley, Black (Cumber- 
land), Blackmore, Case, ‘Charlton, Cote 
(Verdun), Croll, Dechene, Gauthier (Nipis- 
sing), Gillis, Gibson (Comox-Alberni), Gingues, 
Homuth, Johnston, Lalonde, Lapalme, 
Lockhart, Maybank, Merritt, MacInnis, 
Mclvor, Pouliot, Raymond, Ross (Hamilton 
East), Sinclair (Vancouver North), Skey, 
Smith, (Calgary West), Viau. Messrs. J. J. 
Robinette of Toronto and A. H. Lieff of 
Ottawa were appointed Counsel and Junior 
Counsel respectively, for the Committee. 

The Committee held sittings daily for a 
period of a month, meeting two and some- 
times three times a day. Witnesses were heard 
and closely examined representing employers 
and workers in the steel industry. Subse- 
quently representatives of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, the National War Labour 
Board, the Department of Labour, and various 
labour organizations also presented evidence. 


At the conclusion of its sittings, the Com- 
mittee presented to the House of Commons a 
report containing a number of recommenda- 
tions designed to contribute to the easing of 
industrial unrest. 


The more important proposals were: 
the calling of a Dominion-provincial labour 
conference to draft a labour code; for closer 
contact between the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board and the Regional and National War 
Labour Boards; that a measure of union 
security should follow certification of a union; 
and that the Minister of Labour be em- 
powered, at the request of either party to a 
dispute, either before or after a strike is in 
progress, to direct a strike vote under Govern- 
ment supervision. 

The report was accepted by the House on 
August 22 by a vote of 129 to 28. 

It would be impossible in this space to give 
a full synopsis of the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee. The day-to-day verbatim record of 
the evidence and discussion (which is obtain- 
able from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at a 
price of $1.00) runs to twenty-one numbers 
and occupies 1,100 pages. 

The following summary gives some of the 
highlights of the more important testimony. 
It opens with a brief narrative of the pro- 
ceedings, and then deals in turn with the 
various subjects that were discussed, including 
wages and hours, union security, vacations 
with pay, industrial councils, and national 
standards, giving the viewpoints of the various 
witnesses. 


Some of the briefs covered similar ground, 
and certain points were made repeatedly in 
the evidence. In the present summary an 
attempt has been made to avoid unnecessary 
duplication, and also to give less attention 
to the evidence bearing directly on the steel 
case than to that which is of more general 
interest. (A summary of the events leading 
up to the steel strike appeared in the July 
issue of the Lasour GazettE, pp. 915-6.) 


Included also, are the full text of the Com- 
mittee’s report and appendices containing the 
factual statements presented by some of the 
Government. officials outlining the machinery 
for handling industrial disputes. 
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Narrative of Proceedings 


At its first meeting, on the evening of July 
16, the Committee resolved that consideration 
of the steel strike should be the first order of 
business. Accordingly telegrams were despat- 
ched to Mr. C. H. Millard, Canadian Director 
of the United Steelworkers of America, and 
to Mr. H. G. Hilton, President of the Steel 
Company of Canada, Limited, inviting them 
to appear before the Committee. 

Mr. Millard appeared on July 18 and read a 
prepared statement outlining the steelworkers’ 
demands for higher wages, shorter hours, vaca- 
tions with pay, union security, national reco- 
gnition of the industry, and establishment of a 
national tripartite council. The Committee 
questioned Mr. Millard during the next two 
day’s sittings, and then examined Mr. Hilton 
in order to learn the company’s position in 
the dispute. The other companies involved 
in the strike, Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, and Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation, Sydney, were repre- 
sented by Mr. Gordon MacMillan and Mr. 
Clement Anson, who made statements and 
submitted to questioning. 

The next witness was the Commissioner who 
had been appointed by the Minister of Labour 
before the strike took place in an attempt 
to settle the dispute, Mr. Justice W. D. Roach. 
Mr. Justice Roach reported on his efforts at 
conciliation, and presented his recommendation 
for a settlement. 

The effect of the proposed wage increases on 
the national economy was dealt with by Mr. 
Donald’ Gordon, Chairman of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 

The Committee then heard a summary of 
the wage stabilization program from the Alter- 
nate Chairman of the National War Labour 
Board, Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, following 
which Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, gave evidence. 

On August 1 Mr. Millard presented on behalf 
of the union a new plan for settlement of the 
dispute. Mr. Millard was again closely 
examined by the Committee. ; 

Two days later the Committee appointed Mr. 
L. W. Brockington in an attempt to bring the 
parties to the dispute together and effect a 
settlement. Mr. Brockington’s efforts were 
unsuccessful, but he subsequently submitted 
a report containing his recommendations. 

Two witnesses from the Department of La- 
bour, Mr. A. H. Brown, Vice-Chairman of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
and Mr. M. M. Maclean, Director of Industrial 
Relations, outlined for the Committee the con- 
ciliation machinery administered by the 
Department. - 
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Further information on the Government’s 
anti-inflation program was given by Hon. D. 
C. Abbott, Acting Minister of Finance, 

Mr. Pat Conroy, in his capacity as Chair- 
man of the Wage Co-ordinating Committee of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour, then pre- 
sented a brief giving a broad picture of wages 
and industrial relations in Canada, and 
making recommendations for a program to 
establish industrial peace. 

Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of La- 
bour, who was a member of the Committee, 
appeared as a witness and made a statement 
dealing with wage stabilization generally and 
with the demands of the steelworkers specifi- 
cally. He also dealt with some of the points 
raised by Mr. Conroy. 

The Committee then heard from the heads 
of three other unions having locals on strike, 
Mr. Joseph Mackenzie of the United Rubber 
Workers of America, Mr/ George Burt, United 
Automobile Workers, and Mr. C. S. Jackson, 
United Electrical Workers of America. 

Finally the Committee held a number of 
private sittings durimg the course of which its. 
report to the House of Commons was pre- 
pared. 

Wages and Hours 

Perhaps: the most important subject dealt 
with by the Industrial Relations Committee 
was that of wages. The Committee heard the 
wage demands of the United Steelworkers and 
the replies of the employers, also the point of 
view of Government officials in regard to the 
inflationary effects of wage rises. Witnesses. 
were closely questioned as to their views on 
wage theory by memvers of the Committee. 
Mr. Pat Conroy:? 

The attitude of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, as expressed by Mr. Pat Conroy, 
Chairman of the organization’s Wage Co- 
ordinating Committee, was that wage increases. 
need not necessarily be inflationary. ; 

“All during the war,” Mr. Conroy said,. 
“there was conflict between labour and the 
Government on wage policies. The program. 
of the Government was that with a shortage 
of goods price levels had to be maintained,. 
and since that was so, wages had to be 
rigorously controlled in order to maintain the 
price levels. The theory of the Government 
and its advisers was that if there was any 
flexibility in wage adjustments, prices would 
automatically rise, and we should be subjected 
to varying degrees of inflation. 

“Our Congress has never agreed to this con-- 
tention of the Government or its advisers. We 
agree that wages are an element in the final 
cost of any commodity; but we do contend 
that they are not, as the Government theorizes.. 


1 Mr. Conroy’s evidence, although it was presented at one of the later sessions of the Committee, is sum- 
marized at this place since it gives a general outline of labour’s wage demands. 
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the only element, and hence we do not hold 
that a general wage adjustment would render 
price increases either inevitable or automatic.” 
The Congress had asked for a general in- 
vestigation into wages and wage stabilization, 
having particularly in mind that “there were 
many black spots throughout the nation where 
wages were particularly low,” and that these 
might effectively be obliterated during the 
wartime period of Government control. 

The Congress felt that the “hard and fast 
attitude towards wages” taken by the National 
War Labour Board was a barrier to better 
production during the war years. “The time 
arrived when most unions completely lost con- 
fidence in the personnel of the Board and in 
the wage regulations themselves.” 

Dealing with the Congress’ demands in the 
post-war period, Mr. Conroy said: “Shortly 
‘after the end of the war, our Congress made 
representations to the Government to the end 
that wage regulations be liberalized as a pre- 
ventive of further aggravation of unrest in the 
trade unions throughout the nation. The lid 
had, figuratively, been put on wages for a 
period of nearly six years, and it was inevitable 
that, unless the pressure was eased, the ld 
‘would blow off. This was pointed out to the 
Government, and before Christmas of last year 
the Government decided to change the wage 
regulations. At the same time it suggested 
that employers and trade unions might be 
empowered to negotiate wage increases to the 
extent of five cents an hour, as well as provid- 
ing for freedom of negotiations covering vaca- 
tions with pay, premium pay for off-shift work 
and_ other incidental matters. The Govern- 
ment asked our Congress for its opinion of its 
proposals, and after several weeks of con- 
sideration, we wrote to the Deputy Minister 
of Labour, late in January last, making the 
following suggestions: 

1. There should be a free range for negotia- 
tion between employers and unions of at least 
ten cents an hour, with a further proviso that, 
where reduction in hours of work is agreed 
upon, or has been effected, provision should 
be made for a larger amount than ten cents 
an hour. 

2. The National and Regional War Labour 
Boards should have authority to increase 
wages to such levels as are deemed fair and 
reasonable, thus eliminating the provision for 
the same or comparable work in the same or 
similar localities. In short, in order to meet 
the need of constant production and of a high 
living standard the use of obscure language 
and equally obscure interpretations should be 
discontinued. 

When the wage regulations were amended, 
at the end of January, (1) the proposal of the 
Government to allow negotiation to the extent 
of five cents an hour was withdrawn, and the 
Congress proposals were not accepted. 
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“Recently,” Mr. Conroy continued, “the 
Minister of Labour announced that anything 
over ten cents an hour would cause infla- 
tion.” (2) He said that the reason for setting 
the figure at ten cents was not made clear, 
and referred to the award of Mr. Chief Justice 
Sloan in the British Columbia logging in- 
dustry (8) which was for an increase of fifteen 
cents an hour, and which the Minister had 
termed “fair and reasonable.” 


“Tt might well be asked,” Mr. Conroy said, 
“why labour will not accept ten cents an hour 
now as its maximum figure. The Congress sub- 
mitted the figure of ten cents an hour in the 
month of January as the amount which would 
carry the country through the difficult tran- 
sitional period. The answer to that is very 
obvious: the cost of living has gone up roughly 
five points since the time the officers of the 
Congress suggested the figure of ten cents an 
hour, which would now be the equivalent of 
slightly over five cents per hour, and is, there- 
fore, no longer valid. 


“The idea of the Congress in submitting a 
figure of ten cents an hour increase, in January, 
was that prices could be held. Had the Gov- 
ernment come out and voluntarily offered to 
adjust wages to this extent at that time, this 
gesture of the Government would have been 
well received by the vast majority of trade 
unionists throughout the country, and would 
have tided us over the difficult period until 
greater production was achieved, and until 
trade unionists could have considered their 
ultimate wage program. 


“We believe that action which would have 
prevented the present crisis was not taken by 
the Government, and that its continuance of 
its rigid wartime control of wages is respon- 
sible for the present deplorable situation.” 


Wages and Hours in Steel Industry 


The demands of the United Steelworkers in 
regard to wages, as outlined by Mr. C. H. 
Millard at an early session of the Committee, 
were closely related to the question ’of hours 
of work. 


The union asked for a “national minimum 
guaranteed annual wage” of $1,750, corre- 
sponding to a weekly rate of $33.60. The 
union also asked for a reduction in working 
hours from 48 to 40 a week. On this basis, 
the hourly rate of wages necessary to bring 
in $33.60 a week would be 84 cents. Since 
the existing rate was 644 cents at Stelco and 
Algoma, and 594 cents at Dosco, the amount 


1L.G., Feb., 1946, p. 140. 


2L.G., July, 1946, p. 871. 
3L.G., July, 1946, p. 918. 
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of increase required was 194 cents at the first 
two plants, and 243 at the third plant. 


In their counter-proposals the companies 
were unwilling to grant any reduction in hours, 
but two of them offered increases in hourly 
rates of 10 and 8 cents respectively which, 
with a 48-hour week, would bring the workers’ 
minimum weekly earnings to a figure in excess 
of the $33.60 requested by the union, although 
the hourly rate would be less than that re- 
quested by the union. The third company 
made no offer. 

The union subsequently modified its demand 
to a 44-hour week and a wage increase of 154 
cents an hour at two plants and 194 cents at 
the third. This proposal would maintain, and 
in fact somewhat better, the weekly wage of 
$33.60 requested by the union. 


Mr. C. H. Miriarp 


Mr. C. H. Millard, Canadian Director of the 
Steelworkers, gave evidence in support of the 
objective of shorter hours coupled with in- 
creased wages. Ay 

“The annual minimum of $1,750,” he said, 
“was the result of investigations into the 
available statistics on the cost of living in 
Canada. It was adopted as the objective of 
the union at its last National Policy Confer- 
ence held in Quebec City, October, 1944.” 
Mr. Millard said that it represented the mini- 
mum amount of money necessary for a “health 
and decency standard of living” for an average 
Canadian family. 

He also quoted figures prepared by the 
Toronto Welfare Council indicating that, as 
a result of increases in the cost of living, the 
minimum “health and decency” standard for 
a family of five had risen from $28.35 in 1939, 
to $35.85 in 1944, and further to about $388 at 
the present time. 

On the question of hours Mr. Millard said: 
“We do not believe that steelworkers or other 
workers can work more than 40 hours and 
provide the amount of employment that these 
industries should provide for the returning 
personnel from the services or from displaced 
war work.” 


He also cited the effects of long working 
hours in bringing about workers’ fatigue and 
lessened efficiency of production. ‘A reason- 
able amount of leisure time,’ he said, “to 
allow for social, cultural and recreational 
activities is the right of the worker as a person 
and a citizen.” 


Questioned as to whether, with a 40-hour 
week, some workers might not seek part-time 
employment after their regular hours, and thus 
deprive other persons of employment, Mr. 
Millard expressed the view that if adequate 
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wages were paid for the 40 hours the men 
would not want to take further work. “The 
penalty,” he said, “would be to the employer 
who employs an employee who works in a 
steel mill for 40 hours. If he does that, he 
certainly would not get much labour from him 
outside of that.” 

Questioned on the subject of the companies’ 
ability to implement a 40-hour five-day week, 
Mr. Millard said that he did not believe this 
would be difficult to do. He admitted that it 
would cost more money, “for a time at least,” 
until “the increased efficiency brought about 
by shorter hours bedomes effective.” 

Queried as to where the workers’ demands 
for shorter hours would end, and as to the 
union’s ultimate objective, Mr. Millard said: 
“They are going to end with as low a number 
of hours as we can possibly work to produce 
what we need for the nation, and maybe for 
ourselves, by developing all our natural 
resources with a developing standard of living.” 

Members of the Committee questioned Mr. 
Millard on the subject of the ability of the 
steel companies to pay increased wages. Mr. 
Millard quoted figures as to the companies’ 
financial standing which indicated that in his » 
opinion they could afford to pay. Further 
questioning elicited the view that regardless 
of whether the companies could afford it or 
not, it was essential that workers should 
receive an adequate wage. Even if a company 
was having difficulty selling its products in a> 
competitive market it should not be permitted 
to use lower wages as a competitive factor. 
This point was brought out in a discussion of 
the union demand that the 5-cent wage differ- 
ential between employees at Dosco and “the 
other two companies be eliminated :— 

By Mr. Smith 

Q. I suppose your position is that persons: 
engaged in the same industry—two Ontario 
plants and one in Nova Scotia—could compete 
by efficiency and salesmanship any way they 
wished but you do not want them to compete 
with the differential in labour; is that your 
attitude?—-A. It is one of the principles of 
our union organization that wages must not be 

a competitive factor. 

Q. Perhaps I did not put it correctly. You 
do not mind competing in the manufacture 
but not with the wages of the workers? 

—A. That is correct. 

Discussing further the question of ability or 
inability to pay, the witness said: 

“T cannot see why the employees should be 
victims of inefficiency, lack of capitalization, 
lack of modernization, lack of being competi- 
tive in an industry. I cannot see why that 
should be visited -upon those who are doing 
their best and making their contribution to 
industry on the same scale as workers else- 


where.” 
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The point was raised that if a company 
engaged in an essential industry could not pay 
good wages and remain in the competitive 
market it might be desirable for the Govern- 
ment to pay it a subsidy to keep it operating. 
On this point Mr. Millard said: 

“Our Viewpoint, Mr. Smith and members 
of the committee, is this, that a man should 
be paid a proper wage. That is the first con- 
sideration. That is the human element and 
it should be compensated. The human invest- 
ment of Canadian life in the industry should 
be paid for. If the company finds that in pay- 
ing a decent wage it cannot operate efficiently 
and develop the natural resources of our 
country, then it seems to me they should come 
to the Government and prove their point and 
have the subsidy based on the fact that they 
have paid decent wages and are not able to 
pay a decent return on their invested capital. 
That is the only excuse I can see for a subsidy.” 

Mr. Millard further said that if there were 
to be subsidies, conceding the necessity for 
maintaining the industry in operation, it 
might be well for the Government to “take 
. over the operation and see if it could not be 
made more efficient.” 


Although stressing the desirability of a uni- 
form wage pattern for the steel industry, the 
witness said that he would not object to 
workers in a profitably operated company 
receiving a higher income as part of a profit- 
Sharing plan “because to that extent the 
employee would be taken into partnership, and 
if he could make the business more profitable, 
then he would share in those profits. We 
would object, however, if the lowest paid 
worker is not receiving sufficient income to 
provide himself and his family with a decent 
standard of living. What they could do above 
that figure would: seem to me to be all to the 
good.” 


Relating the question of wage increases to 
the question of purchasing power throughout 
the country, Mr. Millard said: “Purchasing 
power must be spread in a way that will make 
effective the present potential demand. Thus 
the nation will achieve a more balanced econ- 
omy and the dangers of depression be 
lessened.” 

Viewpoint of Employees 

The arguments of the employers in regard 
to the union demands for higher wage rates 
and shorter hours were in general that the 
companies were not prepared or could not 
afford to meet them and that in any case the 
demands could not be justified by increased 
productivity. The three companies deposited 
with the Committee statements of their finan- 
cial position in support of their arguments. 
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Speaking for the Steel Company of Canada, 
Mr. H. S. Hilton stated that although the 
company’s present minimum weekly rate 
($30.98) was below the union’s demand ($33.60) 
the average weekly earnings in the company 
were higher ($38.32 in April). He also pointed 
out that the minimum rate was received only 
by unskilled labour “from whose ranks men 
are promoted to more skilled and better-paid 
jobs as there are openings and as they gain 
the necessary experience and knowledge for 
these better jobs.” The company’s offer of an 
increase of 10 cents an hour without a reduc- 
tion in hours would bring the minimum wage 
rate to $35.76 for a 48-hour week, and this, Mr. 
Hilton pointed out, constituted higher take- 
home pay than the $33.60 demanded by the 
union for a shorter week. 

“Since the outbreak of war,” Mr. Hilton said, 
“our basic or minimum hourly rate has in- 
creased by 39 per cent. If the union’s demand 
were granted in full, it would result in an in- 
crease of 80 per cent above the pre-war figure. 
The company’s offer of 10 cents an hour would 
result in an increase of 60 per cent during the 
same time. When this offer is compared with 
a rise in the cost of living index of approxi- 
mately 22 per cent, surely it cannot be claimed 
that it does not keep pace with this index 
even after ample allowance for the union’s 
claim that the Government index is not truly 
representative of conditions, for which claim 
there is probably justification. 

“If organized labour in industry is going to 
force costs of production to such a point that 
the 75 per cent of our people earning their 
livelihood in other ways cannot buy the 
products of manufacturers, the net result can 
only be diminishing employment. Nothing 
could be more inconsistent than the condition 
reported in the United States where, on the 
one hand, costs and prices are being forced 
upward by heavy wage increases and, at the 
same time, certain unions are advocating 
buyers’ strikes which will reduce production 
and cause unemployment. The importance of 
hourly wage rates paid is entirely secondary 
to the amount earned annually by steady 
work, 

“Labour must realize that it can price itself 
out of a market and that the best wages are 
not necessarily the highest wages but the 
wages which will result in maximum con- 
tinuous employment.” 

Questioned as to his company’s ability to 
pay an increase of more than 10 cents an 
hour Mr. Hilton said that this could not be 
done unless the basic price of steel were 
raised, if the company were to maintain “our 
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earnings and financial position in the condition 
it should be kept in.” He said also that 
business conditions were uncertain at the 
present time. Mr. Hilton urged that a vote 
be taken by secret ballot of all employees 
affected to determine whether they would ac- 
cept the company’s offer. 

In a written statement presented to the 
Committee at a later date he commented in 
more detail on the principle of “ability to 
pay”: 

“There has been some discussion before the 
Committee hinging upon so-called ability to 
pay. If this principle were accepted, where 
does ability to pay cease? In one of its state- 
ments the Union makes the statement that it 
has no reason to believe that Steleco has been 
‘squeezed’ anywhere near the limit. Is the 
limit reached when there are no more profits 
left or is this idea to be carried to such a 
point that resultant deficits are to be made up 
by the taxpayers, and, if the latter practice 
should become general, from whom would the 
taxes be collected? There is only one source 
and that is the general public. Moreover, if 
this principle of ability to pay is to be accepted 
while profits are increasing due to rising busi- 
ness activity, will it be applied in reverse when 
profits decrease due to a decline in general 
business conditions beyond the control of 
managers of industry? If this principle is to 
be accepted, does it mean that a prosperous, 
well-conducted business employing efficient 
machinery and equipment is to be expected 
to pay out all the returns from such manage- 
ment in wages and, if so, what would become 
of the incentive to invest money in improved 
machinery and equipment? The record of our 
Company will demonstrate that, for many 
years, it has made a practice of sharing the 
results of improved productivity resultant 
from heavy investments in plant with its em- 
ployees, but this process cannot be carried to 
such a point that it becomes confiscation rather 
than sharing.” 

Speaking for Algoma, Mr. Gordon Mac- 
Millan stated that his company’s offer of an 
8-cent increase on the basis of a 48-hour week 
was as far as it could go, and “was made by 
us taking the most hopeful view of the general 
economy of Canada and its anticipated future.” 
He said that his company was less advan- 
tageously situated than Steleo, and that, tak- 
ing into consideration lower living costs in 
Sault Ste. Marie than in Hamilton, he did not 
agree with the union demands that wage rates 
should be the same at all three of the basic 
steel plants. 

The offer of an 8-cent increase would bring 
about a higher weekly rate ($34.80) than the 
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minimum demanded by the union, he pointed 
out. Moreover the union’s argument in justi- 
fication of the amount of $33.60, namely that 
such an amount was necessary for the main- 
tenance of a family of five, applied only to a 
limited extent at Algoma where out of a total 
of more than 3,600 men represented by the 
union only 170 were married men with a family 
of three children or more and earning $33.60 
a week or less. q 


Mr. C. ANSon 


The position of Dosco, as outlined by Mr. 
Clement Anson, was that the steel plant at 
Sydney was already operating at a loss and 
that the demands of the union for increased 
wages, shorter hours and additional vacations 
with pay would add over $3,000,000 to the 
existing yearly wage bill of $9,234,480. The 
company claimed that there could be no justi- 
fication for granting any demands which would 
add to the cost of operations. 

Mr. Anson said that in the 14 years since 
1930, the Sydney steelworkers had bettered 
their hourly wage by 704 per cent, while the 
average Canadian worker had bettered his 
position by only 374 per cent. Over the same 
period the cost-of-living index had actually 
shown a slight decline. 

“It is respectfully submitted that there is 
no economic justification to warrant such wage 
increase as is demanded under threat of strike 
action. 

“If, for increased wages, only the same 
amount of work is produced, then it is axio- 
matic that the resulting goods will cost more 
to produce. That cost must be passed on to 
the consumer by means of increased prices, 
and, if prices go up each time wages are 
increased, then the employee at the end is no 
better off than he was at the beginning. 

“Notwithstanding all theories to the con- 
trary, it is still a proven fact that one cannot, 
over a period, pay out more than it earns. 
The proverb of “The Goose that laid the 
Golden Egg’ is still as true to-day as it was 
when it was first heard. The Sydney plant can 
be just as surely wrecked by insistence on 
payment of labour rates in excess of its cap- 
acity to pay as it can by any other means.” 

Dealing with the anion’s claim that there 
should be uniformity in the common labour 
rate throughout the primary steel industry, 
Mr. Anson stated that uniformity of wage 
rates could be achieved only if other conditions 
were uniform; i.e. if:— 

1. The raw materials used by each company 
were identical in chemical and physical 
characteristics. 

2. The-prices paid for materials and supplies 


used in the production of steel were 
identical. 


to 
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. The equipment used to make steel was 
identical throughout the three plants. 

. The tons produced per man-hour worked 
were identical in all plants. 

. The products produced were the same in 
all cases. 

. The products were sold in the same mar- 
kets and the prices realized for the sale 
of such products were identical in all 
cases, 

Mr. Anson gave detailed evidence in support 
of his claim that such uniformity did not in 
fact exist. He argued that the raw materials 
used at Sydney were inferior, that the prices 
paid were higher, that the equipment used was 
necessarily different and more expensive owing 
to the inferior raw materials, and that pro- 
duction per man-hour was in consequence less 
than in the other plants. Moreover the 
products of the three companies were in some 
respects widely different, and the average price 
per ton received by Sydney was less than that 
received by its competitors. 

To insist that the Sydney steel plant pay 
the same scale of wages as its competitors 
“could only add to the difficult competitive 
position that the plant always has faced, and 
still faces. In the long run, such a policy would 
mean less business available to that plant and 
therefore less work for the men employed 
thereon.” 

On the question of hours the three company 
spokesmen were just as vigorously opposed to 
the union’s demands. They took the position 
that since continuous operations 24 hours a 
day were necessary at a steel mill, therefore 
the most convenient hours of work were 48 
a week with a three-shift 8-hour day. All three 
referred to the fact that hours had originally 
been considerably higher in the steel industry, 
with a 12-hour day and a 7-day week once the 
standard. 

Mr. MacMillan made particular reference 
to the fact that a reduction in hours would 
entail the necessity of hiring more men. He 
said there was no unemployment in Sault Ste. 
Marie, and no source from which the company 
could draw the additional employees. 

Mr. Anson stated that on previous occasions 
the men at his plant had gone on strike rather 
than work a shorter week. He disagreed with 
the union’s argument that increased produc- 
tion might compensate for the reduced hours, 
claiming that the rate of production was 
governed by the type of machinery, and that 
the institution of the shorter week could not 
be compensated for by any effort on the men’s 
part to increase production. 


Oo CO“ -— oo 


Mr. DonaLp Gordon 

Having heard the arguments of labour and 
management, the Committee examined Mr. 
Donald Gordon, Chairman of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 
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Mr. Gordon’s evidence was of particular 
importance because the Committee depended 
on it for an authoritative analysis of the effect 
that the steelworkers’ demands would have, if 
granted, on the efforts to maintain price sta- 
bilization in Canada; in other words for an 
answer to the question of whether a 154-cent 
increase could be allowed and the cost of 
living still held at a reasonable level. 


Mr. Gordon’s evidence was: to the effect 
that a 154-cent increase could not be granted 
within the framework of the Government’s 
stabilization program. He expressed the view 
that the settlement in the steel industry 
would establish a pattern in wage disputes 
across the country, and that “a wage increase 
of the magnitude suggested by the union is 
bound to have an effect of such character 
that I question very much if it is worthwhile 
for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to 
struggle any further to maintain the price 
ceiling we have achieved.” 

Mr. Gordon was closely questioned by Com- 
mittee members in regard to the price increase, 
averaging about $5 per ingot ton of steel, 


-which the Prices Board had allowed the steel 


companies in April, 1946. He said that the 
Companies had presented information in 
regard to their costs of operation, including 
wages, materials, transportation and other 
matters, in addition to historical information 
affecting the profit condition of the companies 
and capital investment. Thereupon the Board, 
keeping in mind the effect of price increases 
in steel on the country’s economy, reached the 


conclusion that price increases were neverthe- 


less necessary, and permitted increases of vary- 
ing amounts for various individual items, the 
average increase being approximately $5 an 
ingot ton. 

The Committee wanted to know what pro- 
portion of the $5 price increase was intended 
to cover a rise in labour costs. Mr. Gordon 
said that the Board had deliberately refrained 
from indicating this to the companies. He 
pointed out that conditions varied between 
the three steel plants. The Board had asked 
the Companies to give an estimate of what the 
cost to them would be of various adjustments 
in wages at various levels. “We at no time 
told anybody as to what figure we selected in 
our judgment as the most likely point of 
settlement.” - 

In further explanation of the method used 
in determining the price increase, Mr. Gordon 
said: “Labour was not the only cost factor we 
had in mind. Therefore, in exercising our 
judgment we took a range of costs as they 
affect labour; a range of costs as they affect 
materials; a range of costs as they affect trans- 
portation, and a range of costs that affected 
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other things and then considered in our mind 
the average price. We said that we could give 
that price as likely to be the range of the 
profit to the mills of the company, taking into 
consideration the volume. As I said before, 
we took what we thought represented the bal- 
ance of probabilities and if I were pressed, I 
could not say to you specifically that we sel- 
ected a figure for wages. We selected a range 
as to where negotiations might take place, and 
then the companies were in a position that 
with this price increase before them, they 
would then be able to exercise their own judg- 
ment in regard to all costs, not only labour, 
but all the costs I have referred to. Then they 
would be in a position to exercise their judg- 
ment as to what wage settlement they could 
afford to make and still maintain their position 
of production, having in mind the competitive 
factors of foreign markets.” 

The decision as to the amount of wage 
increase, if any, that should be granted was 
thus left to the companies (subject, of course, 
to approval by the War Labour Board); and 
with reférence to the Steel Company Mr. 
Gordon said: 
the Steel Company had reached a production 
of 24 times their pre-war volume.” He felt 
quite certain that with a wage increase above 
ten cents, Stelco would be back looking for a 
further price increase. 

On the relationship between wage control 
and price control, Mr. Gordon said that the 
latter would be impossible to enforce without 
some measure of wage stabilization. In regard 
to the two Government bodies responsible for 


these two types of control, the Prices Board, 


and the Regional and National War Labour 
Boards, he, believed that their administration 
should be separate. He said that the two 
organizations had separate functions and that 
it would be quite impossible for the Prices 


Board to “operate on a basis where it would. 


be drawn into disputes or wage relations 
between labour and management.” The Prices 
Board was not consulted by the War Labour 
Boards in regard to specific wage applications, 
although in matters of broad policy, such as 
the adoption of a new wage control order, con- 
sultation took place. There was also consulta- 
tion on an informal level; moreover the 
Deputy Minister of Labour was a member of 
the Prices Board. 

Asked specifically about the effect of a wage 
increase of ten cents an hour, Mr. Gordon 
said that he could not give the assurance that 
ten cents could be.absorbed into the price 
structure, but that “at ten cents we still have 
a fighting chance of trying to prevent a whole 
series of price increases.” His concern was 
over the effect of the steel settlement on wages 
and prices in other industries. “We are in a 
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position, or have been in a position in this 
country for some time where any increased 
cost of any kind is bound to result in higher 
prices.” He said that he did not know pre- 
cisely where the breaking point would be 
reached, and that a large wage increase might 
evoke such a flood of applications for price 
increases that administratively the Board’ 
could not tackle the problem. Moreover a 
price increase in one industry would frequently 
become a cost increase in another industry. 
“We have, over the last six or seven months 
since VJ day, adjusted a great number of costs. 
One is on farm implements. Then there have 
been many other price increases, which are in 
the process of adjustment by reason of our 
dealing with the fact that we switched over 
from wartime economy, and then we were 
faced with the fact that costs of production 
have become inflationary during the war. We 
have tried to make these adjustments. If we 
have to start all over again that is where I 
question whether we have the capacity or the 
intelligence or the stamina to do it.” 

In the case of anything substantially in 
excess of ten cents, Mr. Gordon said: “It 
would be my duty to say to the government it 
is no use, if the workers of this country are 
determined to have their own way in this 
respect and do not recognize their real inter- 
est—and their real interest lies in the value 
of their money wages—then there is only one 
way for them to learn. And it would be dis- 
honest, in my opinion, for me to go on and 
try to neutralize the effect of that action.” 

Mr. Gordon eventually summed up his posi- 
tion in a letter to Mr. Maurice Lalonde, 
Chairman of the Committee, which went into 
the minutes a fortnight after his original pre- 
sentation, and the text of which is printed 
further on in this article. 


REVISED CLAIM OF STEELWORKERS 


Following Mr. Gordon’s appearance before 
the Committee, Mr. Millard presented on 
behalf of the United Steelworkers a revised 
plan of settlement. 

“The Committee,’ he said, “has heard the 
case for the steelworkers. We believe it is a 
very strong case, so strong that it has the 
sympathy and support of many Canadians in 
all walks of life. ; 

“The Committee has also heard what migh 
be called the case for economic stabilization, 
presented with great ability and distinction 
by Mr. Donald Gordon. The gist of his case 
is that however just may be the claims of the 
steelworkers and other workers, they must, 
in large part, be postponed or deferred until 
such time as production overtakes demand. 
Mr. Gordon reinforces his case with the threat 
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that if wage increases go beyond a certain 
point, the effort to hold the price line will 
be abandoned. - 

“Now if there is real substance in the steel- 
workers’ case (as there is) and if there is real 
substance in Mr. Gordon’s case (as there is), 
then the national interests require us to find 
a reconciliation between the two—there must 
be a synthesis.” 

While agreeing with Mr. Gordon as to the 
necessity for maintaining price stability, he 
declared that in fact the price line was not at 
present being held. The Prices Board had 
authorized a large number of important price 
increases in steel, farm implements, milk, fruit, 
and other items. The cost-of-living index had 
risen by over five points in recent months. 

“In view of the fact that ‘the cost-of-living 
index remained almost stationary for over two 
years in wartime, when there was less produc- 
tion of consumer goods than there is to-day, 
it is submitted that the recent swift rise in the 
index could have been prevented. There is 
‘only one possible explanation for what has 
happened since April 1. The Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board has yielded too much. 

“Mr. Gordon admitted that there is little or 
no co-ordination between price control ad- 
ministration and wage control administration. 

“It now appears that the price control 
administration has yielded a great deal to de- 
mands for price increases, but the wage con- 
trol administration, in steel at least, has yielded 
nothing at all for over two years.” 

Mr. Millard reasserted his view that wage 
increases in steel would not necessitate any 
further price increases and could thus be 
granted without danger of inflation. 

He then outlined his plan of settlement. 
This included a 44-hour week effective April 1, 
1947; and in order to give industry “a breath- 
ing-spell in which to get ahead with produc- 
tion” he offered to postpone part of the wage 
increase of 154 cents an hour requested by the 
union, and make it come due in instalments 
between April 1 and December 1, 1946. 

He further proposed, as a means of protect- 
ing labour’s real wage, that commencing in 
January, 1947, steelworkers’ wage rates be ad- 
justed upward from month to month by one 
cent an hour for each rise of one full point 
in the cost-of-living index above the index 
figure for July 1, 1946. This proposal, he 
thought, would also provide ‘an incentive for 
industry to accept its responsibility of pre- 
venting further price increases.” It would 
create a penalty for failure to hold the price 
line, in that an employer would find that if 
his price increase resulted in an increase in 
the cost-of-living index it would be taken up 
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by the increased payment he would have to 
make to labour. 


Repity to Mr. Gorpon’s Eviwence 


In rebuttal of Mr. Gordon’s evidence Mr. 
Conroy, in the brief of the Wage Co-ordinating 
Committee (part of which has already been 
summarized) argued that an increase in 
wages did not necessarily mean an increase in 
costs, nor did every cost increase mean an in- 
crease in prices. He thought that Mr. Gordon 
had underestimated the factor of the increased 
productivity that would probably result from a 
wage increase. Moreover increased labour 
costs might be absorbed out of profits, rather 
than being reflected in price increases; the 
ability to absorb an increase would vary from 
industry to industry, but it was “manifestly 
unwarranted and unsound” to set “a rigid limit 
of approximately ten cents for all industries.” 

Furthermore Mr. Conroy objected that 
Mr. Gordon had given the Steel Com- 
pany “absolute freedom to decide for itself” 
how much of the $5 price increase would 
be allotted to labour as a wage increase: 


“Our Congress”, he continued, “ ... can- 
not agree that profits should take priority 
over wages, still less that employers alone 
should determine how high profits should be. 
It contends that the primary purpose of pro- 
duction is consumption. In accordance with 
Mr. Gordon’s theory, this primary purpose will 
be almost wholly set aside, and the profits and 
welfare of a master class will be the first and 
last consideration of the whole economic 
system. 

“Tf profit, not consumption, is made the be- 
all and end-all of production, the result can 
only be another depression, and in the not too 
distant future. Full employment demands 
high, steady, and steadily increasing consump- 
tion. An important factor, and, in a highly 
industrialized country like Canada, possibly 
the most important factor in such consumption, 
is high, steady, and steadily increasing wages. 
Wages must at least keep pace with 
productivity.... 

“Our Congress recognizes that stability of 
prices is necessary, that it is a major interest 
of the working class. We have consistently 
supported price-control and we support it now. 
We recognize also that excessive and un- 
reasonable wage demands can destroy price 
stability. But we are not prepared to accept 
the judgment of the employers, even when 
endorsed by the Chairman of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board and the Minister of 
Labour as to what is ‘unreasonable’ and ‘exces- 
sive. Labour is prepared to accept the respon- 
sibility of framing its demands in accordance 
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with the facts of the situation and the require- 
ments of the public interest. But it can do so 
only if the facts are made available to it, and 
if employers accept the same responsibility. 
At present. in this country, the facts are either 
not available or are deliberately withheld, as 

4:1 Gordon’s evidence shows; labour is called 
vu to frame its policy without the knowledge 
tc which it is entitled; and employers enjoy 
the privileged position of being allowed to 
determine their share of the proceeds of indus- 
try at their own sweet will, without respon- 
sibility and without control. 


“M: Gordon told the committee repeatedly 
that he had expected the steel workers to be 
‘reasonable’ in their demands, to show the 
‘restraint’? which the maintenance of price 
stability calls for. He has ‘no cure for. this 
particular strike except a reasonable attitude 
on the part of the applicants to accept the 
Wage increases which can be paid within 
reason.’ But, as already noted, at the time the 
price increase was granted, he gave the workers 
no information as to what he considered 
reasonable. ... 

The companies had first to decide what they 
considered a reasonable profit, and then how 
much was left for wage increases, and those, 
by definition, were ‘the wage increases which 
could be paid within reason.’ Even now, Mr. 
Gordon shies away from a direct answer to the 
question, ‘What would the amount be?’ ‘I 
cannot say; I am not the arbitrator’, though 
in fact he has pronounced judgment in em- 
phatic and dogmatic terms.” 


Mr. Gorpon’s Position 
The text of Mr. Gordon’s letter, in which he 
restates his position, is as follows: 
Mr. Maurice LALonpE, M.-P. 
Chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Industrial Relations 
House of Commons, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. Latonpr,—I am glad to have the 


opportunity of making a further statement to - 


the Standing Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions. Some of my statements before the 
committee have been seriously misinterpreted 
and misunderstood in some quarters, par- 
ticularly by the Wage Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
While there is nothing in my previous state- 
ments before the committee that I would 
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wish to change, I think I can clear up the 
misunderstanding that has occurred and I am 
particularly anxious to correct. the misinter- 
pretation which has arisen from _ picking 
individual comments out of their context. As 
you are aware, I delivered no prepared state- 
ment before this committee. Had I done so 
I would have emphasized and developed some 
points much more, and others much less, than 
I was required to do under questioning. 


My remarks concerning the relation between 
wage increases and price increases have been 
oversimplified and misinterpreted. While I 
emphasized that there is a very important 
relationship between wage increases and price 
increases, I did not state that the relationship 
was fixed or immutable. No person with any 
knowledge of the facts would deny that wages 
can and do increase in relation to prices. The 
whole past record going back for many years 
shows that wages do in fact increase more than 
prices. Such a tendency was quite apparent 
for a generation before the war. It was ap- 
parent during the war. Wages have gone up 
considerably more than 40 per cent since before 
the war and the cost of living has increased 
by 24 per cent. That has occurred already 
and if wages could be held at this sort of in- 
crease there would be much less difficulty about 
price control. But that is not the point under 
discussion. Wage control has been recently 
revised and made more flexible—and in my 
opinion properly so. Further wage increases 
over a wide field are being discussed. I do not 
say and have not said that further wage in- 
creases of reasonable proportions and within 
the purview of the revised system of wage 
control will wreck the price ceiling. What I 
have said is that if they are large and wide- 
spread they will make price control impractic- 
able. It is a question of degree, of how much 
more and how fast. If you get widespread 
large wage increases (and under continuous 
questioning I did express the opinion that in- 
creases in excess of 10 cents would make the 


‘task impossible) prices will have to go up 


substantially. Productivity certainly tends to 
increase but it is a gradual process. It obviously 
does not increase at the rate of 20 per cent or 
of 10 per cent per annum or anything like 
that. If wages had been held steady through- 
out the war, we would certainly stand sub- 
But they 
were not held steady—it was not a practicable 


stantial increases in wages now. 
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or desirable proposition—they went up over 
40 per cent. It is a question of how much can 
be put on top of that now and in the near 
future when prices are pressing against ceilings, 
-when margins are squeezed, when production 
has not yet begun to catch up with demand, 
and when we have not yet got into large 
volume output in many lines. 

It is quite proper to point out that rising 
productivity permits higher wages over a 
period of time and in this regard I am far from 
pessimistic about the future. It is proper to 
point out that higher wages may stimulate 
greater efficiency—as a general proposition I 
go along with that. It is also proper to suggest 
that In some cases rates of profit may be 
reduced—the Prices Board has had a good deal 
to do with squeezing margins over the last 
four and a half years. But there must be some 
balance, some sense of perspective. All these 
things are true to a degree and in the passage 
of time. But they become ridiculous when 
pushed to extremes. Perhaps some industries 
can absorb wage increases of 7 cents or 8 cents 
or even conceivably 10 cents. Others perhaps 
could manage 2 cents or 3 cents without price 
increases. Yet others could not manage any 
‘wage increase at all without price advances— 
there are many of them on our doorstep now 
and others will be there tomorrow. Under 
some probing, I suggested that a pattern of 
increases of more than 10 cents per hour would 
create great difficulty and probably break down 
wrice control. And I stand by that statement. 
If a pattern of wage increases of that order is 
attempted, it is just too much—too much to 
be absorbed now or soon. There is not the 
capacity to absorb that sort of increase and 
maintain anything approaching current price 
levels. The exact breaking point in a given 
case is, of course, debatable. As I have said, 
it would vary between industries. In a lot of 
cases there is no absorptive capacity. 

And let me add a very important point— 
which I did not have the opportunity to de- 
velop before—on the general effect of large 
and widespread wage increases. If a pattern 
of large wage increases gets established, it will 
do a lot more than raise prices of a wide range 
of manufactured goods. It is not just the im; 
mediate price increases that would worry me, 
though they would be widespread and im- 
portant. It is the effect on the public, on the 
farmer, on the businessman, on the landlord. 
The public—and by, the public I mean the 
housewife, the worker, the farmer, all con- 
sumers—is going to lose its faith in price 
control if prices are going up sharply all over 
the place and when that happens we would not 
have any control at all. The whole program 
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has been based and must be based on public 
support and acceptance. Without that it is 
impossible. If farmers, businessmen, labour, 
landlords want to go their own sweet way, if 
the public loses faith, we would not have any 
control whatsoever—no matter what laws 
might be passed. 


I hope that clarifies my position on the 
broad issue. I do not think it is difficult to 
understand and I regret it has been so gravely 
misinterpreted by witnesses before you. Again 
I emphasize that I cannot say that 10 cents 
is the exact breaking point—that is a matter 
of judgment and in my opinion even a 10 cent 
pattern would make matters extremely diffi- 
cult. But we must preserve some balance if 
we want price control. Business has to exer- 
cise restraint and believe me we are not giving 
it any unreasonable latitude as some of the 
witnesses before you have appeared to suggest. 
The Prices Board is very definitely controlling 
prices—we do not say to businessmen, go 
ahead and raise your prices within reason. On 
the very large list of items under price control, 
we say you cannot raise your prices unless the 
board is satisfied it is really necessary and I 
do not think we have the reputation of being 
easily satisfied. Labour, too, has to exercise 
restraint—labour has some reasonable latitude 
under the revised wage control order, but if 
that latitude is abused the whole program of 
price control cracks up. The same goes for 
farmers, for landlords and for other producer 
groups. It is all one program. It all hangs 
together. If one part breaks down, you cannot 
hold the rest. 

Now let me deal with one further point 
which has been much discussed before you 
and.in which the position of the Prices Board 
has also been seriously misinterpreted, i.e. the 
action of the board in authorizing an increase 
in steel prices which took some account of the 
fact that wage negotiations were pending. As 
I said before, that was a departure from our 
usual practice. In considering every other 
application for a price increase, we have not 
taken into account the possibility of future 
wage increases. This steel case was an excep- 
tion and the decision was made, as I have 
stated in previous evidence, in the expectation 
that settlement of the price application would 
enable pending wage negotiations to be com- 
pleted quickly. Furthermore, it certainly in- 
creased labour’s chances of getting a reasonable 
and prompt increase in wages. It was an 
honest decision most carefully considered in 
the light of the facts before us and I must 
strongly object to the tone of the submission 
made to you by the Wage Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
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which carries the plain inference that the 
Prices Board was a pawn in the hands of the 
steel companies. That is the sort of obviously 
siuly accusation that I should have thought 
would have no place in a serious inquiry of this 
kind. We authorized this increase in good 
.faith and for good reasons and in the belief 
that an increase in wage rates was a certainty. 

To sum up, this is the position we were in. 
We had to permit an increase in steel prices— 
whether there was a wage increase or whether 
there was not. Our investigations over a con- 
siderable period satisfied us as to that. There 
was no alternative.. But we were faced with a 
further question. If we authorized the smallest 
increase that we believed could be managed, 
taking wages as they were, and shortly there- 
after wages were increased, we should have 
had to authorize another general increase in 
steel prices. One increase was bad enough. 
lt is a terrific Job to deal with all consequences 
of higher steel prices and we are not through 
with that job yet. It is not only a big job 
but it is disturbing to all the users of steel and 
it has widespread ramifications. It was bad 
enough to have to go through it once—twice 
might have produced an administrative load 
that could not be handled and an enormous 
amount of confusion. 

Now I have been criticized a good deal on 
the grounds that I should have announced 
that there was room for a wage increase. If 
we are open to criticism it must be for letting 
the wage question enter our thinking in the 
first place. Nevertheless, it would have been 
improper for the Prices Board to express its 
opinion of what constituted a reasonable wage 
increase, because that is a matter for collective 
bargaining subject to the provisions of the 
wage control order. Our job was and is to keep 
prices in hand and we could not get in the 
position of influencing wage matters by setting 
a pattern. I must say I was most definitely 
of the opinion that a wage increase would be 
forthcoming which would take up any slack 
and more in the price adjustment that had 
been permitted. While it is most unfortunate 
that the negotiations for a wage increase have 
in fact broken down and have been followed 
by a strike, it would be quite inappropriate 
for me to express any opinion as to the man- 
ner in which they have been handled by the 
parties to the dispute. 

So that is the story. You have heard some 
of it before but I hope this will clear up the 
position of the Board. 


Yours very truly, | 
D. Gorpon, 
Chairman. 
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Me. C. A. L. Murcuison 


The Alternate Chairman of the National 
War Labour Board, Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, 
read a brief outlining the history of wage 
stabilization in Canada, the text of which 
appears below (p. 13856). He also gave a 
chronological statement of wage development, 
in the steel industry, in which he pointed out 
that the steelworkers had made no opplication 
to any war labour board in regard to their 
demands in the present dispute. 

Replying to a question as to whether the 
Board had “had any instruction or advice or 
suggestion from anyone that not more than ten 
cents an hour should be granted or permitted” 
in wage disputes, Mr. Murchison said. “From 
my own personal knowledge, Mr. Chairman,. 
I can say that the Government has not inter- 
fered with the National Board or regional 
boards in the administration of the orders. 
We have not been told by the Honourable the 
Minister of Labour or by any other minister 
of the Crown that we should limit our orders,’ 
our direction, to 10 cents or less. Now, if 
there is to be any stability in wage structure’ 
of this country boards must see to it that 
there is uniformity in their decisions. It so 
happens, that a large number of cases have 
recently been settled by awarding increases of 
ten cents an hour or in the case of cut-back 
in hours, ten per cent.” 

He listed a number of recent decisions in 
which a settlement nad been made on this 
basis. “Combined”, he said, “they constitute: 
a fairly definite pattern. In saying this, I am 
not unmindful of the cases involving the coast 
region operators in British Columbia’s logging 
and lumbering industry and the pulp and paper: 
industry. I suggest to you that these two 
cases can hardly be regarded as being sufficient 
to overcome or destroy what appears to be 
the prevailing pattern set by management and. 
labour. The operators and the International 
Woodworkers of America in the interior region. 
of British Columbia did not accept the coast 
region rate increases as their pattern. 

“The National Board assumed that it might: 
be called upon to answer for these increases.. 
Therefore, and in order that it might place 
itself in the position whereby it might justify 
them, the whole problem was carefully studied.. 
' “The study revealed that in a large number 
of the cases to which I have referred, collective 
agreements were concluded on a basis which, 
in the view of management, at least, reflected’ 
the trend in the United States. 

“You are fully cognizant of the large number 
of settlements made between management and’ 
labour in the United States, which settlements 
call for wage increases of 184 cents an hour. 
You are, therefore, entitled to ask why it may 
be contended that a 10 cent increase in Canada. 
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can be regarded as a true reflection of the 
trend in the United States. To seek the 
answer, it is necessary to examine the history of 
wages and hours of work in the United States. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


The Hours of Work Act in the United 
States was a pre-war measure which 
applied to companies under federal 
jurisdiction. It required a 40 hour week 
and provided that overtime at the rate 
of time and one-half would be paid for 
hours required to be worked in excess of 
40 per week. 

Under war conditions it applied to com- 
panies engaged in the production of war 
materials, including automobiles, steel, 
etc. Employers were given authority in 
the war emergency under what was 
known as an ‘extended work week’ to 
work 48 hours per week, but the time 
and one-half rule continued to apply. 
Consequently, the employees concerned 
throughout the war, received 52 hours’ 
pay for 48 hours of actual work, that is 
to say, they received time and one-half 
for the 8 hours over 40. In Canada, 
generally speaking, the normal work 
week consisted of 48 hours, with over- 
time pay becoming effective only after 
the 48 hours. 

It follows that American labour costs 
per man-hour actually worked were 
108-33 per cent, relative to an em- 
ployer’s equivalent cost in Canada. 
This is not a wage rates comparison, but 
a comparison of relative labour costs. 
With the war emergency over, hours 
were reduced to 40 in the United States. 
Assuming that the same hourly wage 
rate was paid on a 40 hour basis, as 
was paid on the previous basis, the em- 
ployer would find that he was no longer 
faced with a ‘premium payment’ for 
overtime. This is to say that the em- 
ployer’s cost per unit of work for 40 
hours was reduced to 100 per cent, and 
the employer saved 8:33 per cent of 
his previous overall wage cost. 

Such a situation did not continue for 
long. Hourly wage rates for ‘many of 
the major industries in the United States 
were increased by 183 cents coincident 
with a reduction or return to a 40 hour 
week. The United States employer, 
therefore did not save the 8-33 per 
cent, but he was in a position of having 
to that extent, ‘prepaid’ a portion of 
the 183 cent per hour increase. 

As an illustration, let us take the case 
of a workman whose hourly rate was $1 
in the United States during the war. Be- 
cause of the overtime premium for the 
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8 hours’ work performed in excess of 40 
per week, he actually earned $1.084 per 
hour. That was the cost of his labour 
to his employer. With an 184 cent in- 
crease in the United States, for the 40 
hours. actually worked, the employer’s 
actual labour cost was only increased by 
roughly 10 cents an hour, that is, 184 
cents less 84 cents. It follows that in 
like circumstances a 10 cent per hour 
increase in Canada would be the equi- 
valent of 184 cents in the United States 
in terms of an employer’s unit cost of 
production. This equation would, of 
course, be different at each wage rate 
level. 


It should be noted, too, that in both 
Canada and the United States, im- 
proved efficiency of the worker, in ma- 
chinery and in production methods 
would be a variable tending to off-set 
such increase to a greater or lesser 
degree. My own view is that an em- 
ployer, whether he is in the United 
States or Canada, who reduces hours of 
work and increases wages to maintain 
take-home pay, does not thereby in- 
crease his labour unit cost to the full 
extent of the increase in wage rates. Time 
studies would indicate that in many 
operations, (it does not apply to all, 
however), production is higher on a 40 
hour week than it is on a 48 hour week. 
Lessening of fatigue is the dominant 
factor in this contention. 

(8) It should be understood that in the 
United States, the wage adjustments 
made, do not mean full maintenance of 
take-home pay. In the cases to which 
I have referred, the workers, on a 40° 
hour week, ae an 183 cent increase, 
by and Jarge, take less money home now 
than they did under the plan wherein 
they received 52 hours’ pay for 48 hours’ 
work. ‘Phe only employees whose week- 
ly take-home pay would remain the 
same are those whose rates were not 
more than 60 cents and have now been 
increased to 784 cents. An employee 
whose wartime rate was $1.00 and a 
weekly pay of $52.00, ie. $1.00 x 52 
hours for 48 hours’ work. If he now 
works 40 hours and his pay is $1.184, 
he will receive $47.40-$4.60 less than 


during war time. 


(7 


Vee 


Mr. ArtHur MacNaMara 


The testimony of Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, which was con- 
cerned mainly with the events leading up 
to the steel strike, contained a number of 
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references to wages. On June 27, he said, he 
had made a proposal to Mr. Cotterill, who 
was representing the United Steelworkers, that 
“the Department under a plan in mind, could 
arrange for the appropriate Regional War 
Labour Boards to issue a directive for a rate 
increase equal to 10 cents per hour, the in- 
crease to be worked out in a manner found 
desirable and reasonable by the union. One 
method suggested was that an increase of 
8 cents per hour be granted all around, and 
in addition that overtime rates of time and 
one half be paid after 44 hours per week on 
the understanding that the plants would 
operate 48 hours per week for the present. The 
Deputy Minister gave a firm commitment 
that he would request the wage boards to 
issue the directive and also that, if an appeal 
was taken to the National Board, he was quite 
convinced the latter would not upset the deci- 
sion.” This commitment Mr. MacNamara 
later explained, was made at a time when 
an amendment had just been made to the 
Wage Control Order giving wage boards 
greater power to grant increases, and following 
consultation with the Chairman of the Na- 
tional War Labour Board, who had given his 
opinion that the increase would meet the 
approval of the regional board. It was the 
practice of the Department of Labour to leave 
the boards alone to make their own decisions 
in accordance with the provisions of the wage 
orders. 


On July 11, following the appointment of a 
controller and prior to the outbreak of the 
strike, the Deputy Minister notified the union 
and local unions “that the Minister of Labour 
had already arranged with the controller that 
an application be made to the appropriate 
regional boards for an increase of 10 cents per 
hour effective immediately in the three plants. 
This would leave for discussion with the com- 
missioner the question of retroa¢tivity of wage 
increases. If the commissioner so recommends, 
the controller would make further application. 
The commissioner would also have to make 
recommendations on matters of union security, 
hours of work and other issues in dispute. The 
question of the differential at Sydney was in 
the hands of the National Board, which was 
giving it sympathetic consideration.” 


In regard to the 15-cent increase in British 
Columbia, Mr. MacNamara said that the 
settlement had been proposed by Commis- 
sioner Sloan and passed by the Regional Board 
after some hesitation. “I must say,’ he 
continued, “that we made no attempt to inter- 
fere with the Regional Board in the matter. 
We did not, for example, say to them that 
they must not grant this increase of 15 cents, 
nor is it our practice at any time to do that. 
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These boards'are not put in a straightjacket. 
They are there and have to make their own 
decisions. I must admit that we would have 
felt much happier if that had been disposed 
of at something less than 15 cents.” He pointed 
out that a large percentage of the products 
of the industry were exported, which meant 
that there was less pressure on the Canadian 
price ceiling than if a similar settlement were 
made in steel. 

Mr. MacNamara held the view that liaison 
between the War Labour Boards and the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board was sufficiently 
effective in its present form. 


HoNouRABLE Doucuas C. ABBOTT 


The Honourable Douglas C. Abbott, Acting 
Minister of Finance, presented a statement 
putting forward the Government’s views in 
regard to the stabilization program. 

He supported the general attitude expressed 
by ‘Mr. Donald Gordon in regard to price 
control, stating that Mr. Gordon had “amply 
demonstrated his ability and his integrity,” 
and that his opinion represented “an expert 
and unbiased view on a problem where such 
views are most difficult to obtain”. 

The increase in the cost-of-living index of 
about 5 points since the end of the war had - 
been, he said, not unexpected. “Some read- 
justment in prices was inevitable following 
the conclusion of hostilities. Increased costs 
which had been carried by war business had, 
in part, to be recognized in peacetime. A start 
had to be made in removing subsidies and in 
facing up to the higher costs which were tem- 
porarily absorbed by these wartime payments. 
We could not entirely insulate ourselves from 
the effects of higher prices in other countries 
and this factor, too, has had some impact on 
our prices. Finally, some prices had to be 
adjusted upward if we were to obtain the neces- 
sary volume of certain essential commodities, 
such as butter and pork. Some readjustment 
was unavoidable. Every effort has been made 
to limit it to the smallest practicable amount. 
The Wartime Prices and Trade Board has 
done everything feasible to minimize the price 
advance. It has carried on its fight for the 
consumer, that is, for all Canadians, question- 
ing and investigating applications for higher 
prices, turning down many and paring down 
most of the remainder. It has been a difficult 
and harassing task, for the applicants seldom, 
if ever, got what they wanted and Canadian 
labour and the public generally have bitterly 
complained about those increases which could 
not be avoided. Nevertheless, it was a job 
that had to be done—the alternative was run- 
away inflation. There was no possibility, as 
some people appear to think, of holding prices 
absolutely stable. 
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“The readjustment in prices, to which I 
refer, has been necessitated by increased costs 
which gradually worked themselves into our 
economic system going back in some cases as 
long as three or four years ago. While the 
readjustment has not been fully completed, 
and while we cannot look forward to entirely 
stable prices, it is the government’s belief that 
much of the readjustment to immediate post- 
war conditions has now occurred. 


“The breakdown of O.P.A. in the United 
States admittedly added greatly to the poten- 
tial menace of inflation. Less than a month 
ago, however, the Government took vigorous 
steps to adapt price control to meet this and 
other changes in conditions. It introduced 
somewhat more flexibility, particularly in 
regard to wage control since that was necessary 
and appropriate to the development of a 
healthy peacetime economy, and to our tradi- 
tions and basic rights. At the same time, it 
concentrated the price control machinery, 
which was heavily overburdened, upon the 
more essential items in family expenditure, 
and as a further major step in combating 
inflationary pressures from abroad it raised the 
Canadian dollar to parity with the United 
States dollar. 


“The Government believes that this program 
makes it possible to maintain effective price 
control and to maintain orderly economic 
conditions while production expands and grad- 
ually overcomes the widespread shortages. 
This vital objective can and will be achieved 
provided always that we have the good sense 
not to embark upon a new cycle of cost-price 
increases. Price control has still to contend 
with the very serious pressure of cost increases 
which are already present in our economic 
system. It has still to contend with inflation- 
ary pressures from abroad. It. has still to con- 
tend with the pressure of excess buying power 
—excess in the sense that sufficient goods have 
not yet been produced to meet the demands 
of buyers. If on top of these pressures it had 
to contend with the effects of widespread and 
large wage increases, together with the indus- 
trial disputes and the major interruptions to 
production which they involve, it is my opin- 
ion that price control cannot stand the strain. 
At any event, it is a certainty that we should 
soon find ourselves in a new and more severe 
cycle of price increases, even if we succeeded 
in maintaining some semblance of. price 
control. 


“We simply cannot dodge the fact that wage 
increases have the immediate effect of raising 
costs—of raising costs in an economy where 
prices are pressing hard against their ceilings. 
Of course, I do not say that all wage increases 
mean higher prices. In some cases, business 
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can absorb increased wage costs within reason- 
able bounds. In some other instance, there 
may be a good case for moderate adjustments 
even when some price increase is involved. 
And given time, wage increases may be fol- 
lowed by a gradual increase in productivity 
which may ultimately offset the effect of those 
very increases on costs. 


“What I do say is that we must guard 
against too rapid and too large an upward 
adjustment in wage rates, that is, if we want 
to maintain price control... 


“With restraint on the part of business and 
labour, with industrial peace, we can accom- 
plish wonders in the next twelve months. With- 
out such restraint, we shall get a cumulative 
and mounting increase in prices all along the 
line and we shall get widespread industrial 
disputes which will further postpone our pro- 
gress toward higher production and toward a 
satisfactory and sustained level of peace time 
employment and real earnings.” 


HonourRABLeE HumpuHrRey MiItTcHELL 


The Minister of Labour, Honourable Hum- 
phrey Mitchell, also gave evidence in support 
of the Government’s stabilization policy. 


The steel dispute, he said, “hinges on the 
question of how much increase may be granted 
without creating a situation which would bring 
about inflation. This committee has heard 
from Mr. Donald Gordon that there would be 
reasonable hope of success if the general wage 
increase pattern does not exceed 10 cents per 
hour. But he was very definitely of the opin- 
ion that anything higher than 10 cents would 
create such a great pressure on the price ceil- 
ing that it would be his duty to tell the Gov- 
ernment and the people of Canada that it 
would be hopeless to make any further attempt 
to control the situation. 


“That is the carefully considered opinion of 
Mr. Gordon based on years of experience. 
But the opinion of officials of the union, as 
expressed in the evidence, is that Mr. Gordon 
is wrong. They maintain that it would be pos- 
sible to grant an increase of 154 cents with- 
out breaking through the price ceiling. 


“It seems to me, gentlemen, that the ques- 
tion resolves itself into one of deciding who 
is best qualified to judge. I for one am of the 
opinion that the judgment of the man whose 
responsibility it has been to control the price 
ceiling through the difficult years of the war 
should be followed rather than the judgment of 
others who certainly cannot be said to be 
disinterested, 


“The price of failure is far too great for any 
chance-taking.”’ ' 
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Referring to his appointment of a controller 
prior to the outbreak of the strike, which action 
he had taken in the hope of providing a 
“breathing spell” during which the commis- 
sioner, Mr. Justice Roach, might work out a 
settlement of the dispute, the Minister said: 
“T believe it was an error of judgment on the 
part of the Steelworkers’ Union Committee that 
it did not accept the controllership and the 
breathing space during which a peaceful settle- 
ment might have been effected. 


“T believe also that the union leaders were 
wrong in deciding as they did to bypass the 
War Labour Boards provided for by law and 
to take direct action, particularly when labour 
is equally represented on these boards with 
employers. 

“However, it may end, a strike means a loss 
to the worker. 


“The steel strike began on July 15. At the 
end of next week, August 17, it will have 
lasted for five weeks. At the beginning of the 
strike the offer was made of an immediate 10 
cent increase. If the offer of a 10 cent an hour 
increase had been accepted and the individual 
worker had remained at work, he would have, 
over the five-week period earned, at the basic 
rate including 10 cent increase, a total of 
$178.80. If he now goes back to work and 
does not get any further increase, this money 
is entirely lost.” 


The Minister pointed out further that “even 
if the present demand of labour for a 53 cent 
increase were granted the situation would still 
be that, on the basis of a five weeks’ strike 
it would be about 1 year and 4 months or about 
the end of 1947 before the worker would have 
recouped his salary losses; while if the strike 
went on for seven weeks he would have to work 
for 1 year and 10 months or until July, 1948, 
before he would have caught up with his 
losses.” 

Referring to Mr. Conroy’s evidence, and to 
the difference of opinion that existed between 
the Government and the Canadian Congress 
of Labour over wage control policy, the Min- 
ister emphasized that “as the policy of the 
Government and the Department of Labour is 
concerned, and my own convictions too, we 
have steadily maintained that there could be 
no effective price control without a measure 
of wage control.” He stated: “I would like 
to say that the Government has never said or 
implied that wages are the only cost of any 
commodity and I challenge Mr. Conroy to 
show that the Government has ever so stated.” 


He disagreed with Mr. Conroy’s describing 
Government wage control “rigid”, stating: 
“There has been no rigid control of wages and 
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evidence given by the Chairman of the 
National War Labour Board is quite sufficient 
without any further statement from me to 
disprove the idea that there was rigid control 
of wages.” 

He continued: “On page 9 of the brief of 
the Congress reference is made to a suggestion 
made in January, 1946, to the effect that the 
Government should encourage the granting of 
an increase of 10 cents per hour all across the 
board and it is stated that the Government 
did nothing about it. 

“The answer is quite obvious and it is that, 
had an increase of 10 cents per hour been 
arranged in January, 1946, the Government be- 
lieved that an increase of 10 cents per hour 
across the board on January 1, 1946, would 
have broken the price ceilings. 

“Mr. Donald Gordon has given evidence to 
the effect that even to-day in the eighth month 
of the year it is very risky to concede a 10 
cent increase. The risk would have been very, 
very much greater in January. 

“To infer that the Government did nothing 
about the matter, however, is simply not true, 
because since that time the Government made 
two amendments to the Wage Control Order, 
one effective in February and one in June. 
Both of these amendments gave the War 
Labour Boards much wider power and did ex- 
actly what the Congress requested the Govern- 
ment to do, namely, ‘liberalize wage regula- 
tions’. 

“A good deal of the discussion of the Con- 
gress brief is taken up in condemning Mr. 
Gordon’s expert evidence. Anyone who heard 
Mr. Gordon’s evidence could not be, I feel 
sure, other than impressed by it and form the 
opinion that they were hearing the honest view 
of a man who was putting all ke had into his 
job of doing something which the Canadian 
people want done, namely, preventing inflation. 

“In conclusion let me say that it is not for 
me to tell this committee what to do; how- 
ever, I will take the liberty of giving it as my 
opinion that the Committee will be doing what 
the vast majority of citizens of Canada wish 
done if it gives its influence in support of the 
efforts of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
to maintain prices and prevent inflation rather 
than lend its support to the Canadian Congress’ 
policy of abolition of wage control and the 
consequent wrecking of price control.” 


CoMMITTEE’S VIEW ON WAGES 


In its final report the Committee said very 
little on wages, merely stating its conviction 
that continued price control was only possible 
with a reasonable measure of wage control. 
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It urged that much closer contact be estab- 
lished between the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board and the Regional and National War 
Labour Boards, and that matters coming before 
the Regional and National War Labour Boards 
be handled expeditiously. 

Appended to the report was a statement of 
the results of Mr. Brockington’s unsuccessful 
attempt to settle the dispute, indicating that 
the respective positions of the union and the 
companies remained substantially unchanged. 

Mr. Brockington’s proposal was that a ten 
cent increase be granted retroactive to April 
1, 1946, and that the question of any further 
adjustment be submitted to arbitration. Mr. 
Brockington further suggested: “In considering 
wages the arbitrators shall take into account 
the following factors, not however, excluding 
in any way any submission on other material 
factors advanced by either party :— 


(a) Advances in the cost of living. 

(b) State of steel production. 

(c) Price control in general and in par- 
ticular as applied or applicable to the 
steel industry. 

(d) Patterns of wages and conditions ap- 
plied to other comparable industries.” 


Union Security 


The issue of union security engendered much 
testimony and discussion during the course of 
the sessions and culminated in the recommen- 
dation contained in the report of the Com- 
mittee to the House of Commons “that a 
measure of union security should follow certifi- 
cation” of a union as a bargaining agent. 

The general contention of the labour spokes- 
men was that the history and continuing de- 
velopment of industrial relations in Canada 
provided cogent evidence for the acceptance of 
the principle of union security by management. 


Mr. C. H. Mitiarp 


Mr. Millard in his testimony declared that 
this demand by organized labour was not new. 

“In Great Britain, after the repeal in 1824 
of the anti-combination laws of 1799 and 1800, 
trade unions began to enforce their own form 
of security with increasing effectiveness. In 
many cases union men refused, and still refuse, 
to work with non-unionists. It was common 
practice by the middle of the 19th century. One 
employer could not even employ his own rela- 
tives unless they became members. of the ap- 
propriate union, 

“A modern writer on the history of union 
security, Dr. Jerome Toner, states: ‘In a trade 
under the influence of a union in the second 
half of the 19th century, an employer had to 
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choose between unionists and non-unionists. 
If he admitted any of the latter, the former 
left him in a body. That method was legally 
upheld in Allen v. Flood in 1898,’ 

“Numerous writers on the subject have 
emphasized that union security is a logical 
development of collective bargaining. How- 
ever, quite apart from theoretical considera- 
tions, the feeling of organized workers almost 
invariably supports the thesis. 

“Unfortunately”, he continued, “it must be 
be recognized that there are some individuals, 
always a minority, who lack any sense of 
responsibility. Such people are only too will- 
ing to let others shoulder the burdens even 
when they share the gains. In union language 
they are known as ‘hitch-hikers’. We, of course, 
want to eliminate those from our ranks.” 

The union shop, which generally prescribes 
that an employee must become and remain a 
member in good standing of the union as a 
condition of employment, was held by Mr. 
Millard to be “the most logical form of union 
security in the iron and steel industry, and it 
is the form sought by the United Steelworkers 
of America in contracts to be made with Al- 
goma, Stelco and Dosco. 

“The union shop is sometimes confused with 
the closed shop, which represents a different 
type of union security. A worker must belong 
to the appropriate union before becoming 
eligible for employment in a closed shop. On 
the other hand, an applicant for employment in 
a union shop need not be a union member to 
qualify; he is required, as a condition of em- 
ployment, to become a member within a 
specified period, usually 30 days, after being 
hired. Thus, in the union shop, the employer 
retains the exclusive and unfettered prerogative 
of hiring anybody; once hired, however, the 
worker must, accept the responsibilities of 
union membership as well as the benefits gained 
for him by the union. 

“What has become widely known as ‘the 
Rand formula’ is a third form of union security, 
The leading principle of the Rand formula is 
that all workers in the bargaining unit are 
required, by compulsory dues check-off, to sup- 
port their bargaining agency, but membership 
in the union continues to be voluntary. It is 
an attempt to assure that all who benefit will 
share in the cost of obtaining such benefits, 
at the same time preserving their freedom of 
choice as to membership.” 

‘He described the Rand formula! as a revolu- 
tionary development which was being studied 
with great interest both in Canada and in 
the United States and presented a detailed 
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account of the penalties provided therein for 
participation by either a union or individuals 
in unauthorized strikes. 

“T want to say now that our steelworkers’ 
union is quite prepared to accept all the respon- 
sibilities that go with the Rand formula if we 
can be assured of the degree of union security 
the Rand formula provides.” 

In the establishment of genuine labour- 
management co-operation, Mr. Millard con- 
tended, the primary step was for the employer 
to grant union security as an indication of his 
confidence in the agency chosen to represent 
his workers. Too many employers, he said 
undertook to initiate “ill-considered schemes for 
co-operation” which circumvented the chosen 
bargaining agency through appeals direct to the 
employees. Such approaches “naturally aroused 
suspicion among union-conscious workers and 
discouraged co-operation.” The next stage, he 
said, was for union representatives to recipro- 
-eate by assuring and convincing the workers 
that they could have confidence in the good 
faith of their employer, and that they should 
act accordingly. When a facility for practical 
organizational co-operation in the day-to-day 
problems of production and efficiency was 
cultivated, remarkable improvements in safety, 
efficiency and productivity could be achieved. 

At present, he averred, the issue of union 
security prevents unions from submitting the 
settlement of disputes to arbitration and dis- 
carding the resort to strike action. 
that he believed when the issue was determined 
and unions were accepted in good faith by 
employers, as they were in Britain, “labour 
would very seriously consider the substituting, 
in practically every case, of arbitration rather 
than strike.” 


In reply to a query as to how far the union 
was prepared to go in the dispute with the 
three steel companies on the question of union 
security Mr. Millard stated that he felt that 
it was in issue only in respect to Stelco. 


Union security in the form of a revocable 
check-off existed at both Algoma and Dosco 
and these companies “have shown no desire or 
intention of trying to destroy the union” he 
said. He added that he did not believe that 
these companies ‘‘would have any great objec- 
tion” to adopting the same thing, being asked 
of Steleo (the Rand formula) for the sake of 
uniformity throughout the industry. Stelco, 
he said, “has refused to accept the recom- 
mendations of the conciliation board” for 
revocable check-off. 


“The union desires to establish union- 
management relations in the Stelco plants on 
a constructive basis. This turn for the better 
can be made possible only by a complete 
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change of policy on the part of the company. 
If Stelco were to adopt the union shop, with- 
out reservation or qualification, it would go 
far towards convincing union members that a 
new era of co-operation and progress is about 
to begin. In view of past and present ex- 
perience, the very least the Union could accept 
in Stelco plants is the Rand formula. 

“The Rand formula, with variations, has 
recently received further recognition. It has 
been accepted by the International Nickel 
Company and the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers for operations 
of that company at Sudbury and Port Col- 
borne, after a Board of Conciliation headed 
by Mr. Justice Roach. It also appears in 
three agreements lately concluded between the 
United Steelworkers of America and _ the 
Ontario Malleable Iron Co., Oshawa, Fittings 
Limited, also of Oshawa, and the Grinnell 
Company of Canada, Toronto. 

“In these four instances the principle of the 
Rand formula was adopted without penalty 
clauses. No doubt such clauses were considered 
unnecessary because of the proven respon- 
sibility of the unions concerned. 

“Since the Ford settlement, a number of 
other companies in the Windsor area have 
signed agreements with the United Automobile 
Workers of America embodying the Rand 
formula. 

“The deduction of union dues by the em- 
ployer does not, of itself, constitute union 
security; in conjunction with other provisions, 
it 1s one aspect of union security. It is a 
significant gesture of good-will by a company 
towards the union. It is also a convenience 
for the union in that it relieves union stewards 
of their time-consuming task of collecting dues 
from individuals.” 


Mr. Pat Conroy 


During Mr. Conroy’s appearance before the 
committee he was asked why there was any 
need for compulsory union membership such 
as resulted under a union shop. He replied 
that “a man who refuses to join a union and 
pay dues is pretty much the same as a man 
refusing to pay his taxes. He gets the benefit 
of all the community services and protection. 
In an industry wage increases apply to all 
whether they are union members or not. Those 
benefits apply to every employee regardless 
of whether or not the is in the union or out 
of it. We think that the man who is getting 
the benefit should also pay a share of the 
load to carry those benefits; and, despite the 
bogey attached to unions, as a general pro- 
position they are not very prosperous corpora- 
tions, they take a lot of money to administer, 
their service has to go on twenty-four hours 
a day.” 
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Furthermore, he said, in order to establish 
the best co-operation between the employees 
and the employer it was imperative that a 
contract was not qualified by a minority of 
employees willing to set aside the provisions 
of the contract itself. “I would say that if the 
employees on the one hand and the employers 
on the other are going to do business in a 
businesslike way then the union that speaks 
for the employee must, to ensure that business- 
like relationship, be able to speak for all the 
men employed in the plant and affected by 
the company.” 

Mr. Conroy said that he regarded the Rand 
formula as an instrument “which might be 
successful in a given set of circumstances and 
might not be successful in others. I would 
say that in the Ford case so far as the history 
of that development has come to my know- 
ledge, it has been a distinct help to both the 
employer and the union; at least, the reports 
I have received since the Rand formula came 
into being indicate that the relationship be- 
tween the Ford Motor Company and the 
union has never been better than it is since 
the Rand formula went into effect. My 
personal opinion of the Rand formula on 
general principles, while I say it has done 
apparently a very good job at Windsor, is 
that in some respects I think that penalties 
applied against labour are not balanced in 
relation to the responsibilities of labour; but 
where it can be fitted into a given situation 
it is probably first class as a mechanism for 
establishing good relations. Going on to the 
history of Windsor, it seems to have worked 
out all right there.” 


Mr. H. S. Hivton 

Opposition to any form of union security 
in so far as Stelco was concerned was voiced 
by Mr. Hilton, the company’s president. He 
said that the union argument that union 
security makes for improved employer-em- 
ployee relations was not borne out by the 
experience of the steel companies which have 
conceded the union this demand. “As a 
matter of fact”, he claimed, “the companies 
have had the reverse of this experience.” 

Furthermore, he said, “we maintain our 
right to hire and retain in our employ any 
law-abiding resident of Canada who performs 
his duties satisfactorily. We do not admit the 
principle that a man should be taxed to secure 
and hold a job unless he himself so elects. We 
have a very large number of employees who 
are not union members. The sentiment of 
many of them may accurately be described as 
strongly opposed to the United Steelworkers 
and their policies. We believe that a union 
will be supported to the extent that it merits 
support; that, if it merits support, there would 
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be no reluctance to pay union dues, and the 
check-off would be unnecessary. We believe 
our employees should not be obligated to 
Support any union or organization, but should 
be free to do so if and when they so desire. 
The fact that other companies producing basic 
steel in Canada had granted measures of union 
security to the United Steelworkers did not 
prevent strikes during wartime and wnion 
security has not prevented numerous work 
stoppages in other industries.” 

When interrogated on his opposition to the 
granting of a revocable check-off, which it 
was claimed cost the company very little to 
carry out, Mr. Hilton said that one objection 
was that the concession was always followed 
in the following year by a demand for some- 
thing more: “It all leads up to a closed shop, 
which I do not approve of either.” Another 
objection was that although there was no 
formal compulsion involved in the revocable 
check-off, “there is usually a certain amount of 
undercurrent of pressure. The fellow who does 
not sign a ticket has plenty of pressure on 
him.” 

The institution of the Rand formula in the 
Hamilton works would foment acute distur- 
bances by the employees “who would be 
expected to pay money for something they 
didn’t want,” Mr. Hilton claimed. “Much has 
been said in the testimony about the Rand 
formula and the union’s recent proposal for 
settlement demands that this be included as 
one of the terms of settlement of the present 
strike. This so-called formula, first applied in 


settlement of the Ford strike, stipulates, in 


part, that every employee of the company must 
contribute monthly dues to the union, whether 
they belong to the union or not, as a con- 
dition of employment. In plain English, this 
means a tax of $18.00 per year, or possibly 
more in the future, shall be assessed upon every 
employee, collected by the company, and 
turned over to the union in monthly instal- 
ments for the privilege of earning a living by 
working at Hamilton Works. The formula 
provides specifically that it must be collected 
from every employee eligible to join the union, 
whether he wishes to belong to it or not, or 
whether he wants to pay this tax or not. He 
either pays or the company must fire him, no 
matter how industrious, conscientious or effi- 
cient he may be. This portion of the Rand 
formula infringes the civil right of employees 
to pay toward the support of an organization. 
or not as they see fit.” 


Mr. Gorpon MacMitran 

Little extra cost was experienced by the 
Algoma Steel Corporation in implementing the 
revocable check-off, Mr. MacMillan stated. He 
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characterized it as being merely “another 
column on the books”. He said there was no 
problem in carrying on the check-off because 
of the company’s very full union membership 
but that he thought the problem at Stelco 
differed with the divided situation as between 
union and non-union employees. 

The check-off clause in the Algoma contract 
reads: 

The company agrees to continue the prac- 
tice of deducting union dues on a voluntary 
basis and upon receipt of signed authoriza- 
tions from new employees or those not now 
members of the union, agrees to deduct 
monthly from the earnings of such employ- 
ees, the regular union membership dues and 
to remit regularly each month the full 
amount of dues so collected to the financial 
secretary of the union. Having signed an 
authorization no employee shall be entitled 
to cancel the same except on giving sixty 
(60) days notice in writing to the union. 


Mr. C. ANSON 


The views of management on union security 
were further expanded by Mr. Anson who said 
that “in accordance with the Trade Union Act 
of Nova Scotia his company has been collect- 
ing dues for the union by means of the check- 
off’ This was introduced at Dosco in 1937 
and has continued up to the present. The 


management, he stated, fully recognizes the , 


right of its employees to belong to a union of 
their choice and continues, as in the past, to 
enlist the co-operation of the union in solving 
its problems and in striving for better and still 
better employer-employee relations. 

“However, the management does not sub- 
scribe as to the principles of the union shop 
suggested by the union. The management 
believes that every employee should have 
assured to him absolute independence of 
thought and action in matters purely personal 
to himself. Every person now in the employ 
of the company entered its service enjoying the 
unrestricted right, so far as the company 1s 
concerned, of associating himself with a union 
or not, as seemed best to him, and of ceasing 
to be a member of such a body when, in his 
judgment, it was in his interest to do so. The 
company then had, and now has, no intention 
of interfering with its employees in their 
exercise of this right. 

“Tt is our belief that if the company, by 
agreement with any union, commits itself to 
‘the proposition that it will discharge from its 
‘service any member of a union who, for reasons 
which he considers sound, elects to disassociate 
himself from the union, then the company is 
lending itself to a coercive and intimidative 
policy which is entirely at variance with the 
essential principle of the democratic way of 
life which assures to each individual citizen 
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unfettered liberty of action in purely personal 
matters. 


“We believe that the union shop proposed 
offends against the primary principle of indi- . 
vidual liberty inherent in democracy. It is 
our view that, if a union gives useful service 
to its members, and this one may well do so, 
it will have no difficulty in securing and retain- 
ing a membership who will contribute dues 
proportionate to the benefits received from its 
activities, and we approve in principle of such 
associations. The membership in such a union 
voluntarily sought and willingly continued by 
individual workers should make for improved 
relations with employees and a finer and more 


useful concept of the mutual obligations which 


are involved, but we cannot believe that the 
same results will follow in the case where the 
employee who has justifiably lost faith in his 
union or its directors is compelled to continue 
as a member of it and to contribute to its 
activities or lose his right to work. 


“And now, a union which commands the 
respect and enjoys the confidence of its mem- 
bers does not require anything else to build 
itself into a strong entity. In Great Britain, 
where perhaps it will be granted that unions 
have grown far stronger than in any other 
country, those unions have not needed the 
closed shop and the check-off, they have 
reached that point by wise leadership, interest 
on the part of members in union affairs, in- 
stilling pride of craft in the members, and by 
enabling employer and public, generally speak- 
ing, to look upon them as bodies who live up 
to their obligations. 


“The management of the Sydney steel plant 
has already suggested to the commission now 
sitting on the steel dispute that the findings 
of that commission should contain some recom- 
mendation to bind the union to fulfill the 
obligations of any contract it signs and make 
mandatory the imposition of penalties for the 
breaking of such contract. The application of 
penalties should not be left to the discretion 
of either management or union. They should 
be mandatory. 

“Several ways of attaining this end might 
well be suggested, such as:— 


(a) The stoppage of the check-off for union 
dues for the balance of any contract in 
the event of that contract being broken 
by the union or by any of its members. 

(b) The imposition of fines on members of 
the union taking part in any stoppage 
of work or slowdown in violation of the 
contract. The automatic discharge from 
employment without recourse of any 
employee taking part in stoppage of 
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work or slowdown in violation of the 
contract, 

(c) The requirement of the union to be 
incorporated so that it can be brought 
under the jurisdiction of the courts and 
held liable for damages arising out of a 
violation of the contract. 


and perhaps: 


(d) The loss of seniority rights of any em- 
ployee taking part in the strike or slow- 
down in violation of the contract. 


or perhaps: 
(e) Loss of vacation privileges which he 
might otherwise enjoy for taking part in 
a strike or slowdown in violation of the 
contract.” 


Mr. L. W. Brockineron 

In his unsuccessful attempt to effect a settle- 
ment in the steel dispute, Mr. Brockington 
proposed that the matter of union security at 
Steleo be resolved by a secret vote of all 
employees supervised by the Dominion 
Department of Labour on the question of 
irrevocable check-off of dues from wunion 
members during the bargaining period. In 
regard to Algoma and Dosco he proposed sub- 
mitting the form of union security to arbitra- 
tion. 

Vacations with Pay 


The original demand of the union in regard 
to vacations with pay was that the three 
companies grant two weeks’ vacations with 
pay for each individual. This was sub- 
sequently modified to a demand for one week’s 
vacation with pay for employees with more 
than one year’s service with their respective 
company, two weeks for employees with five 
years of service and three weeks for employees 
with twenty-five years. These demands met 
with varied reponse on the part of the com- 
panies. 


Mr. C. 'H. Miuuarp 


The views of the steel union concerning the 
need for vacations were outlined to the Com- 
mittee by Mr. Millard. He stated that, 
“workers who have toiled long hours for six 
years and more to provide the materials of 
war are entitled to more consideration than 
they have been receiving. There has never 
been any justification for the denial of 
vacations; indeed, they have always been in 
the best interests of the nation. The partial 
recognition recently given the workers’ rights 
through legislation in no way invalidates their 
claim to equality of treatment with other 
groups, more fortunate but certainly no more 
deserving. 
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“Absenteeism could be reduced considerably 
by the establishment of adequate vacation 
plans. Workers who, after labouring long 
hours for many months, are denied a rest 
period sufficient to rebuild their wasted 
energies become worn out and _ indifferent. 
Their morale falls to a low ebb and production 
schedules suffer. 

“All workers in heavy, arduous, health- 
imparing jobs are entitled to at least two 
weeks’ annual vacation with pay. We would 
go farther and claim that in the smelters, steel 
mills, foundries and mines, two weeks’ vacation 
every six months is the minimum required to 
enable a worker to give efficient production 
day in and day out. 

“Health records and insurance statistics in 
regard to these industries give proof of our 
claim. Rare indeed is the man who can per- 
form a normal day’s work when he reaches 
pensionable age. Usually he is either out of 
work altogether or working at some poorly- 
paid job awaiting his retirement. Such a 
situation is not in keeping with present day 
trends toward more equitable treatment of 
all groups in society. 

“But there is another side to the question. 

“Magazines and newspapers are carrying a 
variety of advertisements extolling Canada as 
a vacation paradise. Much of this advertising 
is almed at the foreign trade; the rest of it 
concerns only those whose bankbooks and 
leisure time permit them to visit holiday 
resorts for several weeks. 

“Few, if any, steelworkers have either the 
time or the money to enjoy such vacations. 
They will remain at home in the steel towns 
while others more privileged enjoy the 
pleasures Canada offers to vacationists. 

“Canada’s steelworkers want a real annual 
vacation, too. They want to enjoy the country 
they have helped to build, to ride in the 
automobiles made of the steel they have 
produced, to travel along the railway tracks 
forged in their smoky shops. 

“At present Algoma gives its employees one 
week’s vacation for one full year of employ- 
ment and two weeks’ vacation after fifteen 
years’ employment. Stelco gives two weeks’ 
vacation after twenty-five years’ service, in 
addition to one week after one year. Dosco 
allows one week after one year’s employment. 

“Many Canadians make their living out of 
the tourist trade. Authorities inform us that 
a number of veterans are hoping to earn their 
livelihood at this business. It is an enterprise 
that has opened up thousands of square miles 
of Canadian territory which would otherwise 
still be uninhabited. 

“Canadian steelworkers should have the 
opportunity of turning over part of their earn- 
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ings to these other Canadians. For in the 
process they would not only be enjoying their 
own country in the company of their families, 
but they would be assisting their fellow 
countrymen to gain a livelihood. 

“For these reasons Canadian steelworkers 
believe it is time for the introduction in the 
Canadian steel industry for two weeks’ annual 
vacation with pay after five years’ service and 
three weeks’ annual vacation with pay after 
twenty-five years’ service.” 


Employers’ Attitude 


During his early testimony Mr. Hilton 
stated his company was prepared to concede 
the union its original demand for two weeks’ 
vacation. although the increased cost accruing 
to the company in hiring substitutes during 
vacation. periods. to. maintain full production 
was four per cent. of the pay-roll. 

Mr. Anson opposed. the vacation demand 
on the basis. that the financial deficit that 
resulted from, the company’s. operations 
prevented, it granting a condition which would 
further add to that loss. 

“On the question of vacations with pay, 
the management of the Sydney steel plant is 
not opposed to the. principle of vacations 
with pay. It now gives. its employees one 
week’s, vacation, with pay, providing they have 
lived up. to the agreement with the union 
covering same, which requires, certain attend- 
ance at work to qualify for such vacation. 

“It is presently costing the company $112,000 
per year to pay for the one week’s vacation 
now enjoyed by its employees. 

“The present request of the union at the 
Sydney steel plant is for two weeks’ vacation 
with pay for each individual. To this the 
company does not subscribe. If any industry 
could afford to grant more than one week’s 
vacation with pay, it is our contention that 
only employees of long standing employment 
with the company should be entitled to same. 

“However, the management is obliged at 
this time to oppose the granting of additional 
vacations, even to such employees. To do 
so would add. considerably to the production 
costs and, inasmuch as the Sydney steel plant 
is now operating at a loss, it fails to see how 
anybody can recommend anything which will 
add to that loss. 


Mr. BrocKINGTON 

The proposal proffered by Mr. Brockington 
in his attempted settlement was that the 
companies grant the union’s new vacation 
demands for one week’s vacation with pay 
after one year’s service, two weeks after five 
years’ service, and three weeks after twenty- 
five years’ service. He also proposed the 
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substitution of pay for holidays over one week 
if production efficiency made it desirable and 
the paying of time and one half for statutory 
holidays if worked. 


Industrial Councils 


The establishment of tri-partite industrial 
councils composed of representatives of labour, 
management and the public possessing wide 
jurisdiction. over decisive industrial matters, 
was extensively endorsed by labour repre- 
sentatives as a constructive step in fashioning 
a formula for the prevention of labour 
disputes. 

This contention was disputed by Mr. Hilton 
who said that the management of his company 
failed to see how such a council could make 
a worth-while contribution to the iron and 
steel industry and to industry in Canada 
generally. 


Mr. ©: M., Maiarp 


Mr. Millard described the council proposed 
by the union for the iron and steel industry 
as being patterned upon the international 
committees, established by the International 
Labour Organization in certain basic industries 
such as iron and steel, mining and _ trans- 
portation.1 

“Those committees are being established for 
the purpose of finding out what are the world’s 
markets, and trying to apportion the world’s 
business in iron and steel so that it can be 
operated on an equitable and some kind of 
planned basis throughout the world. 

“Tt has been our hope that: in Canada, we 
could have a corresponding national com- 
mittee made up of representatives of labour, 
the appropriate union or unions—in this case 
there is only one union operating in basic iron 
and steel_and. the employers representative 
of the various divisions of the industry such 
as primary iron and steel making, fabricating 
and foundries, and representatives of the public 
and government in order that we could sit 
down and arrange the industry in such a way 
that it could operate efficiently to take care 
of our export and domestic needs. We have 
been attempting for some years, through direct 
negotiations with the government, to have 
such a committee established. We have 
through the Canadian Congress of Labour 
since 1940 been attempting to have such a 
committee or council established in the steel 
industry. But so far our attempts in this 
regard have been unsuccessful. Under the 
regulations under which we operated during 
the war there was opportunity for designation. 


1L.G., June, 1946, p. 729. 
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of certain industries as national employers; 
and we have attempted on several occasions 
through the Department of Labour and by 
direct application to the War Labour Board, 
and subsequent to the steel strike in 1948, 
to be so designated for the steel industry in 
Canada. I say that all our attempts in that 
regard have been fruitless up to the present 
time. We have no hard and fast rules or ideas 
regarding such a council. We believe that 
such a council should be established and that 
it should work out the manner in which it 
can function in the best public interest in 
Canada. 

“We have in mind by way of a national 
council one that would be representative of 
the employees in industry, of the employers 
in industry and representatives of the public 
or government so that the public interest can 
be ascertained and safeguarded, and also so 
that the industry can develop on some kind 
of a planned basis having regard, of what our 
domestic requirements are as well as for our 
export trade. As to what the exact power or 
authority of the council would be I think, as I 
said before, that should be determined after 
the council was established, and the production 
and importance of the industry would be 
considered. They would have to do a certain 
amount of planning and regulation of the 
industry such as was done during the war to 
meet the national emergency; in other words, 
they should have some control over the place- 
ment of orders and in the development of 
the industry generally. I would say here that 
I regard with some misgiving that we are 
developing reserves of iron ore in this country 
and shipping it abroad when it seems to me 
it might be processed at least to some extent 
in this country and provide a much better 
industry than we now have. This country 
now purchases from 20 to 25 per cent of steel 
from the United States and other places, and 
while there may be special types of steel, and 
special shapes and sizes and go on, never- 
theless it seems to me more could be done in 
Canada by way of the development of the 
steel industry; and I think that should be 
undertaken under the auspices or control of 
some kind of an industrial council such as I 
have indicated.” 


Mr. Par Conroy 


Mr. Conroy recommended the constitution 
of such councils for each industry as a helpful 
means in “laying a foundation for the 
prevention of industrial disputes in the future. 
These councils”, he said in his recommendation 
“would have jurisdiction over every problem 
of each industry including profits, prices, 
production and wages.” He held that they 
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should function “under some form of social 
control through the government to maintain 
full production and consumption and to secure 
a proper balance of profits, prices and wages 
for continuous maximum production and 
consumption....” 

“During the war our congress said to the 
government, ‘now is the time to lay a 
foundation for industrial peace in the years 
ahead” We asked the government of the 
day to sponsor a program of industrial councils. 
In each industry the council would be formed 
on a tripartite basis of representatives of 
industry, labour and the public. These 
industrial councils would be, in effect, boards 
of management in their respective industries 
and would have the right to discuss all matters 
relative to maintaining peace in each industry. 
In short, the jurisdiction of each council would 
be all-embracing, and take in production, 
wages, practices, and anything and everything 
that would have to do with the welfare of 
the industry and in developing and maintain- 
ing good relationships.” 

The realization of industrial peace and the 
achievement of full employment could not be 
attained by employers alone, Mr. Conroy 
claimed, but necessitated granting to labour 
a status commensurate with its investment. 
“Labour has to be accorded a status represent- 
ing one-half of the investment in the enter- 
prise. The surrender of the right to strike and 
the assumption of a full measure of respon- 
sibility in the economy’s operation could be 
realized only if-the country extended to 
labour a status of equality with industry 
merited by its investment.” He felt that the 
proposed industrial councils provided labour 
with the means of making a contribution to 
the establishment of good industrial relations. 
“First of all,.it will bring more parties to- 
gether, a thing that is very sorely needed. 
And I think there is a very great need of 
getting people together, and in that way it 
can play a very important part, a getting to- 
gether on public forums such as this. The 
present basis of contribution seems to be for 
both parties to try to make peace with a 
sling shot in each pocket and then they proceed 


to fire rocks at one another to maintain their 


good relations. I say you cannot agree with 
a man you do not see. You have got to know 
him. You have got to sit around the same 
table and find out what is going on in hig 
mind, to find out his problems and let him 
find out your problems; and when they are 
found out on both sides: with development 
of mutual respect, both employers and in the 
unions, a sure foundation will I think be laid 
for trust instead of suspicion by the elim- 
ination of the agitative status of the unions 
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on the one hand and the employer on the 
other. Well, here at the present time, the 
contribution to peace by the employer for 
instance, will be that he will say that the 
union leader is a communist. And your 
employer is quite surprised, in fact many 
times amazed, when you say to him, ‘do you 
know what this union leader says about you?’ 
‘No’, he says. He says, ‘you are a fascist’. 
There are problems on both sides. First of 
all you bring both parties together in an 
atmosphere of mutual respect. ‘Secondly, you 
delve into the other parts of industry, and 
on the theory that labour is at least equal to 
capital—because investment in labour is at 
least equal to money invested—the problems 
are mutual. 


“The outcome of a badly developed industry 
or a good developed industry is going to have 
an impact on both parties. I think that all 
the problems of industry are the problems of 
both parties. There cannot be reservations on 
either side. And in our economy as soon as we 
bring commodities into being they are for only 
one purpose, to consume them; because there 
is no other purpose in making shoes, washing 
machines, or anything else, they must be con- 
sumed. We say that industrial councils plan- 
ning the production in industry—if we must 
have profits let us relate profits to wages in 
their proper perspective, get a balance in the 
industry; and, having done that by popular, 
and social control or the government—have a 
supervisory voice over these councils in the 
interest of the public and lay a foundation for 
maximum production and maximum consump- 
tion.” 

Mr. Conroy described the proposed councils 
as closely resembling in principle the working 
parties constituted in several British indus- 
tries. These working parties, composed essen- 
tially of labour and management are conduct- 
ing investigations into the methods of organiza- 
tion, production and distribution in their 
respective industries in order to report what 
measures should be taken to improve the 
stability of operations and increase efficiency 
generally. 


Mr. H. 8S. Hitton 


The claims of labour regarding the contribu- 
tions that the establishment of such a com- 
mittee would make in the iron and steel indus- 
try were contested by Mr. Hilton. 

“Tt is difficult to see,” he said, “wherein such 
a committee is necessary or even likely to 
further these admittedly desirable ends to any 
extent.” He held that the fields of activity of 


1L.G. June 1946, pp. 721-32. 
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the proposed councils were already amply 
taken care of by departments of the Provincial 
and Federal governments. 


“Tf such a Committee as that suggested is 
to be established under government auspices 
in the steel industry, where will the example 
thus established stop? It is important, in 
making a first step, to attempt to foresee what 
the succeeding steps which will unavoidably 
follow will be. Will we have such committees 
for all industries in Canada? If so, who will 
be responsible for their co-ordination and rela- 
tionship? Where would suitable and compe- 
tent representatives of the public be found to 
sit on all these committees? The cost of 
administration, etc., would be substantial and 
would constitute another burden on the tax- 
payer.” 


Mr. Justice Roacu 


In response to a request for some suggestions 
or ideas as to the improvement of the 
machinery presently operating for the settle- 
ment of labour disputes Mr. Justice W. D. 
Roach suggested the establishment of indus- 
trial councils. He said he thought such coun- 
cils ‘possessed considerable merit.” He testi- 
fied that during his discussions with the union 
and the management of the steel companies 
he had received some favourable reaction from 
both sides on this question. 


“With the greatest humility, gentlemen, and 
again stressing the fact that I am not an 
expert, I suggest this for the consideration of 
the committee that there should be set up 
a steel industrial council of five men, one 
nominated by labour, one nominated by the 
industry and three chosen from the public as 
representatives of the public; one from the 
Maritimes, one from Quebec and one from 
Ontario. 

“The three public men should not, in any 
way, be associated with the industry, or in any 
way associated with the union, and they should 
be divorced from politics. They should be 
men chosen from the public who are out- 
standing men, whose judgment will find favour 
with the public, and who will be regarded by 
the public as the ultimate of unbiased judg- 
ment.” 

Justice Roach held the power of such a 
council would lie, not in any decisive power, 
but, in its ability to submit a dispute to the 
“bar of. public opinion”. The council would 
be an unbiased body capable of conducting an 
investigation into an impending dispute and 
submitting the results to the management, 
the union, to every employee and to the pub- 
lic, before a stalemate has occurred which 
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could foment strike action, “I suggest that no 
company and no union can stand up against 
adverse public opinion.” 


National Standards 


Opposition was registered by the manage- 
ment witnesses to the demand of the steel 
union, that the industry be designated as a 
national employer and national labour stan- 
dards established for it, The company repre- 
sentatives disputed the union claim that a 
similarity of operations between the three 
companies, which during the war was subject 
to national control of production, priorities and 
prices, demanded national recognition in the 
interests of the nation. 

They claimed that different operating costs 
and variations in the type of products pro- 
duced would make such an arrangement 
unsuccessful. 


Mr. C. H. Minuarp 


In outlining the basis for the union demand, 
Mr. Millard stated that during the war years, 
and since the end of the war, steel has been 
recognized as a national industry for all prac- 
tical purposes except in labour relations. 


“For example, the industry was subject to 
national control of production, priorities and 
prices. It was obvious that an industry so 
essential to the war effort, an industry without 
which the unprecedented growth of manufac- 
turing generally would not have been possible, 
deserved the fullest national recognition, assis- 
tance and control. 


“Unfortunately, in the field of labour rela- 
tions and collective bargaining, the industry 
was dealt with on a local or regional basis, 
resulting in a chaotic patchwork system of wage 
rates and working conditions which caused end- 
less friction and misunderstanding among the 
workers employed in the industry, their em- 
ployers and Government agencies. 


“Although mining and shipbuilding had 
national recognition for collective bargaining 
purposes, workers in steel were obliged to seek 
redress before provincial tribunals. Such was 
Government policy, and also the policy of the 
companies, except for a few days in 1943, when 
a& spontaneous strike closed the plants at 
Sydney, Sault Ste. Marie and Trenton. Then, 
for a few. days, and a few days only, until 
the men were persuaded to return to work, 
the industry and its problems were dealt with 
as they ought to be dealt with, on a national 
basis. 

“Ever since December, 1941, the Union has 
asked for national recognition, so that collec- 
tive bargaining and other proceedings in labour 
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relations could be conducted on an orderly 


. national basis and not in piecemeal fashion. 


“The steelworkers’ claim for national wage 
standards in the industry is reasonable and 
well-founded. It would be unrealistic and 
illogical for the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board to discriminate between different com- 
panies in the matter of price increases. It is | 
equally unjustifiable to discriminate between 
their workers in the matter of wage standards.” 
Mr. H. S. Hitron 

“This policy of national recognition was with- 
out any sound reason”, Mr. Hilton contended. 
“The three primary Canadian producers are 
widely separated geographically; the products 
produced by them differ considerably; raw 
materials, which have an important effect on 
the cost of steel production, differ in quality 
and in cost of assembly; availability to points 
of consumption and cost of delivery to such 
points also vary; equipment in use differs in 
efficiency as well. Without the slightest desire 
to make comparisons which might be construed 
as unfavourable to the other two companies, 
it is nevertheless a fact that the employees of 
our company enjoy advantages, already 
enumerated, not available to the employees of 
the other two companies. Furthermore, our 
company has a history, also previously stated, 
of consistently paying higher wages than they 
do. It is our firm conviction that the destiny 
of our employees has nothing to gain by being 
linked with the employees of the other two 
involved in this present -steel 
strike. 

“We have stated that our employees have 
been consistently better off than those of the 
other two companies, and there is no reason 
why the destiny of our employees should be 
linked with that of employees of any other 
company. There is no reason why they should 
be limited to conditions determined by local 
situations prevailing elsewhere in the country 
and determined by the fortunes of other com- 
panies. Our Hamilton situation differs from 
that of the other two companies in a most im- 
portant respect—namely, that a very large 
proportion of our employees are out of sympa- 
thy with this strike and are in our plant work- 
ing in conformity with the Government’s order 
in council. This condition alone, which must 
be taken into consideration in any strike settle- 
ment, is sufficient to put the Hamilton works’ 
situation in a different category from the 
others. 

“I am firmly of the opinion that any settle- 
ment reached by the Steel Company of Can- 
ada should be based upon its own circum- 
stances and conditions and that any attempt 
to reach a settlement dictated or affected by 
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conditions prevailing elsewhere will only result 
in further confusing a situation which is al- 
ready sufficiently difficult.” 

Neither Mr. MacMillan nor Mr. Anson ex- 
panded the views voiced by Mr. Hilton on this 
aspect of the union’s policy. Their statements, 
however, reiterated Mr. Hilton’s claim that the 
many phases of dissimilarity which existed in 
the organization and operations of the three 
steel companies precluded success of any such 
plan. 


Mr. Pat Conroy 


Mr. Conroy stated that “so far as the needs 
of the nation are concerned, the function of 
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industry should be dedicated to producing the 
maximum of the people’s requirements. To 
that end—since production serves in no sense, 
no matter what the political theory may be, 
unless there is an end to the production and 
unless the end to production is consumption— 
I would say to maintain full employment, 
continuous production and consumption, we 
must have mechanism in each industry and 
overall mechahism on top of it to ensure 
that breakdowns may be avoided, for equat- 
ing the consuming power of those who have it 
and need it with the money that it produced 
im the sum total of all our individual indus- 
tries.” 


Report to House of Commons 


Following the completion of the taking of 
evidence the committee met in camera to 
compose the report which it presented to 
the House of Commons. Concurrence in the 
report was subsequently recorded by a vote 
of 129 to 28. 

The text of the recommendations follows: 

“Your Committee, in the light of the evi- 
dence heard makes the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. (a) That the proposed Dominion-Prov- 
incial Labour Conference be called at 
the earliest possible moment to draft 
a labour code within the limits of the 
Canadian constitution and with a 
view to establishing machinery for the 
prevention of dislocations in Industry ; 

(b) That in the interval much closer 
contact be established between the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board and 
the Regional and National War 
Labour Boards. 

(c) That matters coming before the 
Regional and National War Labour 
Boards be handled expeditiously. 

2. Your Committee is convinced that 


continued price control is only possible with 
a reasonable measure of wage control. 


3. Your Committee recommends that a 
measure of union security should follow 
certification. 


4. Law being the basis of our society, your 
Committee condemns :— 

(a) the policy adopted by some unions and 
some employers of disregarding the legal 
machinery provided for adjusting wages 
and settling disputes; 

(6) breaches of the Law of Canada by the 
use of physical force or otherwise either 
by employer or Union. 

5. Your Committee recommends that the 
law of picketing be studied with a view to 
its modernization and clarification and for the 
purpose of making it more effective for the 
protection of the rights of all elements in the 
community. 

6. Your Committee recommends that the 
Minister of Labour may, at the request of 
either party to an industrial dispute, and if he 
deems fit, either before or after a strike is in 
progress, direct ‘that a strike vote be taken 
under Government supervision, to determine 
the wishes of the men affected as to whether 
a strike will take place or otherwise. 

7. Your Committee recommends that the 
controllers appointed by Order in Council 
P.C. 2901 be instructed to implement the terms 
of such Order with such modifications as the 
Government may determine.” 


Appendix I—Statement of Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, K.C., on Wage 
Stabilization1 


1. Wage stabilization as a part of the overall 
effort to hold price ceilings against the threat 
of inflation first became mandatory on November 
15, 1941, with the coming into effect on that 
date of the Wartime Wages and Cost of Living 
Bonus Order, P.C. 8253. 





1The following appendices contain the factual state- 
ments made by the representatives of the Department 
of Labour, outlining the established machinery for 
handling industrial disputes. 


Order in Council P.C. 8253 provided that an 
employer’s wage scale established as of that 
date was to be stabilized. Thereafter, he could 
make no wage increase in a single rate or in 
the maximum of a range of wage rates except 
upon application to and receipt of authority 
from a war labour board. 

Such boards were empowered to prescribe 
wage increases only when they found an em- 
ployer’s existing wage rates to be low as 
compared with rates generally prevailing for 
the same or substantially similar occupations 
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in the locality or in a locality which in the 
opinion of the board was comparable. 

The Order also provided that cost of living 
bonuses would be paid according to a formula 
therein laid down, which bonuses would be 
increased or decreased as might be directed by 
general orders of the National War Labour 
Board in accordance with the rise or fall of the 
Cost of Living Index for succeeding months 
above or below the index number for October, 
1941 (114-6). Actually only two such general 
orders were issued, one calling for the com- 
mencement of payment of a mandatory cost of 
living bonus or increase in existing bonus as 
from August 15, 1942, and one calling for an 
upward adjustment in such bonuses as from 
November 15, 1943. The total Cost of Living 
Bonus so ordered was ninety-five cents per week 
or 3-8 per cent of the wage rate whichever 
might be applicable to particular employees 
under the formula. 


It will be remembered that the cost of living 
bonus principle to meet increases in living costs 
as reflected by changes in the Cost of Living 
Index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
was first introduced by Order im Council 
P.C. 7440, of December 16, 1940. This Order 
in Council was not mandatory, however, it 
being merely a recommendation to Boards of 
Conciliation established under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. 

The effect of this earlier Order in Council had 
been that some groups of workers were in 
receipt of cost of living bonuses based on the 
rise in the Cost of Living Index number from 
August, 1939, just before the start of the war, 
which was being paid to them in lieu of wage 
increases, while other groups of workers had 
received wage increases since the outbreak of 
hostilities and so received lesser amounts of 
cost of living bonus. To equalize such situations, 
war labour boards were empowered by Order 
in Council, P.C. 8253, to approve payment of 
cost of living bonuses, on application, based 
on the rise from the Cost of Living Index of 
an earlier date than that for October, 1941, 
but mot in any event earlier from the index for 
the month subsequent to August 1939, in which 
the employees concerned had last received a 
general wage increase. The theory being of 
course that an employee’s increased com- 
pensation whether from an upward adjustment 
in his actual wage rate or by way of cost of 
living bonus would reflect any increase in 
living costs during the war period. 

The Wartime Wages and Cost of Living 
Bonus Order, P.C. 8253, as first introduced, 
applied only to employers having fifty or more 
employees but by Order in Council, P.C. 9514, 
of December 5, 1941, it was made to apply to 
all employers in Canada except those of the 
Government of Canada or of amy province or 
municipality. Later Crown Companies or 
agencies of the Government were brought within 
the scope of the Order. It did not apply to 
agriculture, horticulture, fishing, hunting or 
trapping, nor to hospitals, religious, charitable 
or educational institutions operated on a non- 
profit basis. 

To administer Order in Council P.C. 8253, a 
National War Labour Board was established 
with Regional War Labour Boards in each 
Province. Labour and industry were equally 
represented in the membership of all these 
boards and generally the Chairman of these 
boards were the Ministers of Labour of the 
respective provinces. 
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At this point it should be explained that 
Order in Council, P.C. 8253, and the Orders 
which succeeded it, only apply to employees 
who were not “above tthe rank of foreman or 
comparable rank” or who receive less than a 
certain designated wage or salary. Employees 
above the rank of foreman are subject to The 
Wartime Salaries Order, administered by the 
Department of National Revenue. 


2. As the result of experience gained in the 
administration of the Wartime Wages and Cost 
of Living Bonus Order, P.C. 8253, the National 
War Labour Board found that certain of its 
clauses required clarification. 

On the Board’s recommendation, and to 
facilitate administration, the original Order 
was, therefore, replaced by the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, P.C. 5963, of July 10, 1942, 
which became effective by publication in the 
Canada Gazette on July 14, 1942. No change 
was made in the basic circumstances under 
which War Labour Boards were empowered to 
approve increases in wage rates, nor in the 
basic conditions concerning cost of living 
bonuses. Definitions were included as to what 
constituted a basic scale of wage rates and on 
certain other pertinent matters upon which the 
original Order in Council had been silent. 

One of the matters clarified was as to the 
authority which an employer would have to 
adjust wage rates for any particular classifica- 
tion within the limits of the range of rates for 
Order in Council, P.C. 
5963, provided, as did its predecessor Order, that 
its provisions would supersede any inconsistent 
provisions of any Dominion or Provincial Law, 
Order or Regulations. 

There was no appeal provision, but the by- 
laws of the National War Labour Board re- 
quired that when the membership of a Regional 
Board were not unanimous in any decision, such 
application should be referred to the National 
Board for guidance before a Finding and Direc- 
tion was issued to the parties, but this did not 
give authority to the National Board to vary 
or rescind Regional Boards’ decisions so referred 
te-it. 

In February, 1943, the composition of the 
National War Labour Board was changed—the 
Board being reduced to three Members, one of 
whom represented employers, another, employees 
the third Member being a Chairman selected 
from the judiciary. The constitution of the 
Regional Boards remained the same as formerly. 

Early in 1943 it became apparent that there 
were inequalities, real or fancied, in the amounts 
of cost of living bonus paid by different employ- 
ers often within the same industry. This, of 
course, came about through the provision that 
when a general increase had taken place since 
August, 1939, calculation of cost of living bonus 
could only be based on the rise in the cost of 
living index above the index number for the 
month in which the general wage increase had 
been granted. To give the Boards power to 
equalize this type of situation, Order in Council, 
P.C. 2370, was passed_on March 23, 1943, under 
which a War Labour Board could use an earlier 
index number than that for the month in which 
a general increase had been granted when they 
found such a course warranted in deciding on — 
applications involving cost of living bonuses 
within an industry. In other words, the Boards 
were given power to award a full cost of living 
bonus when considered justifiable. i 

On March 23, 1943, was also passed Order in 
Council, P.C. 2320, which provided for a right 
of appeal which might be carried by interested 
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parties to the National War Labour Board from 
a Finding and Direction of a Regional Board. 
Since that time there have been 681 such appeals. 

The National War Labour Board, which had 
been reconstituted as mentioned under authority 
of Order in Council, P.C. 1141, of February 11, 
1943, held public hearings as therein authorized 
regarding industrial relations in Canada. Many 
briefs were presented from organizations, repre- 
sentative of employees, employers and the public 
generally. As a result of these representations 
and its conclusions thereon, the Board made 
certain recommendations in August, 1943, by 
way of Majority and Minority Reports. 

These recommendations, or many of them, and 
in particular their suggestion that cost of living 
bonuses should be incorporated into wage rates 
were made effective by the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, P.C. 9384, which on Decem- 
ber 9, 1943, replaced Order in Council, P.C. 5963. 

3. The Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, 
P.C. 9384, required employers to incorporate 
previous authorized cost of living bonuses into 
basic wage rates from February 15, 1944, and 
that type of employee compensation by employers 
subject to the Order thereafter disappeared. 

The powers of a War Labour Board relating 
to the conditions upon which wage increases 
could be prescribed were materially changed, it 
being now provided that a Board could authorize 
or direct an employer to increase a single wage 
rate or the rates within a range only if and 
to the extent that the Board found that such 
increased rate or range was necessary to rectify 
a “gross inequality or gross injustice”. 
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In addition to appeals from decisions of 
Regional Boards by the interested parties them- 
selves, the new Order provided that the National 
Board should itself review all decisions made 
by Regional Boards and the National Board 
could on its own motion, after due procedure, 
upset a Regional Board’s decision if in the 
opinion of the National Board, such decision 
was not in accordance with the purposes or pro- 
visions of the Order or was otherwise inconsis- 
tent. Up_to June 30, 1946, 71,858 decisions of 
Regional Boards have been examined, of these 
5,079 have been placed on review by the National 
Board but after investigation only 442 such 
decisions have been varied or rescinded. 

There have been a number of amendments 
from time to time to Order in Council, P.C. 
9384, found necessary in the light of experience 
in administering that Order. It was not, how- 
ever, until Order in Council, P.C. 348, was passed 
that the powers of the Boards as to the circum- 
stances under which wage increases might be 
approved were materially altered. 

Order in Council, P.C. 348, which came into 
force on February 15 of this year, abandoned 
the “gross inequality or gross injustice” formula 
and instead gave the Boards power to authorize 
or direct an employer to increase a single rate 
or the rates of a range to the extent that the 
Board found such rates low in comparison with 
the rate or rates generally prevailing for the 
same or comparable occupational classifications 
in the same locality or, if no such occupational 
classifications existed there, then in some other 
locality which in the opinion of the Board would 
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be comparable. It will be noted that this is a 
return to the principle which had been in effect 
from November 15, 1941, to December 9, 1943, 
under the then governing Wages Orders. 

In addition to being empowered to authorize 
or direct increases found low by comparison 
War Labour Boards, under Order in Council, 
P.C. 348, might authorize an employer to vary 
a single rate or the rates of a range “on such 
other basis and to the extent as in the opinion 
of the Board is reasonable in the circumstances 
and consistent with the maintenance of existing 
prices of the goods and services which the em- 
ployer sells”. 

In administering the Order on those applica- 
tions made under the alternative power as 
quoted in the paragraph last above, the various 
War Labour Boards considered that a responsi- 
bility devolved upon them to ascertain that the 
added labour costs resulting from any wage in- 
crease so authorized would not be used as an 
argument, in applying for or in making price 
increases. 

The Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 9384, 
was again amended on June 20, 1946, by Order 
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in Council, P.C. 2482. The important change 
which the amending Order brought in was to 
rescind these powers as given under Order in 
Council, P.C. 348, and under which the War 
Labour Boards had operated from February 15 
to June 20, last. 

The new provision under Order in Council, 
P.C. 2432, now empowers War Labour Boards to 
authorize or direct an employer to increase a 
single rate or the rates of a range if and to the 
extent that the Board finds that such increased 
rate or range is “just and reasonable” and is 
consistent with and will give effect to the pur- 
poses of the Order having regard to all the 
circumstances deemed by the Board in its dis- 
cretion to be material. 

It should be realized that War Labour Boards 
are now given a much wider discretion in the 
matter of directing wage increases, than they 
have previously had. That discretion is, how- 
ever, governed to some extent by the paramount 
principle of maintaining stability in prices. The 
Order is now broad enough to enable Boards to 
deal with every known type of case involving 
wage rates. 


Appendix II—Statement of Mr. A. H. Brown on Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


Background of the Regulations 


Following a public inquiry into labour rela- 
tions and wage conditions undertaken by the 
National War Labour Board in the Spring of 
1943, the Board in its report following thereon 
made recommendations which included a recom- 
mendation for the introduction of legislation 
to provide for compulsory collective bargaining 
between employers and employees in industry. 

Subsequently in November, 1943, the Minister 
of Labour arranged a conference at Ottawa of 
the Dominion and Provincial Ministers of 
Labour to discuss proposals for a wartime 
labour code to provide for compulsory collective 
bargaining between employers and employees 
in war industry and defining and prohibiting 
unfair labour practices on the part of employers 
and employees. 

Those attending the conference were agreed 
on the general desirability of the proposals but 
provincia] authorities were not unanimous with 
regard to the coverage of the proposed legisla- 
tion. Some provinces favoured the view that 
all industry should be declared to be war 
industry and covered by the legislation. Others 
favoured the application of the legislation only 
to important industries engaged in war pro- 
duction and leaving with each province the 
decision as to whether or mot the legislation 
should be extended to apply to other industries 
under provincial jurisdiction. Almost all 
provinces favoured the establishment of Pro- 
vincial Boards by the Dominion in co-operation 
with the provincial authorities to administer 
the legislation so that the experience gained in 
wartime administration would be available in 
the enactment and administration of like 
provincial legislation in the post-war period. 

Legislation was drafted after the conference, 
and forwarded to the provinces and to leading 
labour and employer organizations for critical 
comment and suggestion prior to the final 
settling of the legislation. 
settled in final form after replies from the 
foregoing were received and was passed in 
February, 1944, under the title of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. 


The legislation was. 


Scope of Legislation 


The Regulations apply to employers and 
employees 

(a) in industries normally under Dominion 
jurisdiction; (Sec. 3 (1) (a) 

(6) in certain specified industries designated 
as war industries; Sec. 3 (1) (0b) and 
Sec. 3 (2) amd (3) 

(c) in industries under provincial jurisdiction 
where the province by legislation applies 


the Regulations to such industries. Sec. 
3 (1) (e) 
All provinces except Alberta, P.E.I., and 


Quebec passed legislation making the provisions 
of the Regulations applicable to employers and 
employees in industries under provincial juris- 
diction. 

Saskatchewan subsequently in the Fall of 1944 
repealed its legislation bringing provincial 
industries within the scope of the Regulations 
and enacted its own collective bargaining act 
covering such industries. 


Administration 


In all provinces except the Province of 
Alberta and P.E.I., pursuant to individual 
agreements entered into between the Province 
and the Dominion, the Regulations as applicable 
to the industries specified as war industries 
in the Regulations are administered by a 


. Provincial Board appointed after consultation 


with the Province and consisting of a chair- 
man and representative of employers and 
employees. The Provincial Board also has 
jurisdiction with respect to provincial industries 
in the provinces where the Regulations have 
been made applicable thereto. In British 
Columbia, the Provincial Minister of Labour 
acts in place of a Provincial Board. (Sec. 36) 

A National Board consisting of a Chairman, 
and a Vice-Chairman acting in the absence 
of the Chairman, and four representatives each 
of employer and employee administers the Regu- 
lations with respect to industries normally under 
Dominion jurisdiction and this Board also acts 
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as an Appeal Board to dispose of appeals from 
decisions of Provincial Boards. (See. 23) 

These provisions for the application of the 
Dominion Regulations to industries under pro- 
vincial jurisdiction at the instance of the 
province and for the establishment of provincial 
administrative agencies by agreement between 
the Dominion and the Province will no doubt 
be of particular interest to the Committee at 
a later stage in considering problems involved 
in labour administration arising out of divided 
Dominion-Provineial jurisdiction in labour 
matters. 

I come now to the particulars of the legisla- 
tion and its operation. 


Certification of Bargaining Representatives 
(Sections 5-8) 


The legislation provides an orderly procedure 
for the settlement of disputes between rival 
union organizations or between an employer and 
a union as to the right of a union or other 
abour organization to represent employees in 
any particular establishment for collective bar- 
gaining purposes. 

A union claiming to represent the majority 
of employees in an employer’s establishment may 
apply to the appropriate Board established 
under the legislation for certification of its bar- 
gaining representatives. The Board investigates 
the application, notifies the employer and all 
other interested unions and holds a hearing if 
necessary in cases where the application is con- 
tested. The Board determines whether the unit 
of employees which the union seeks to represent 
and which may comprise all or part only of the 
employees of an employer is an appropriate 
unit for collective bargaining purposes and 
satisfies itself either by vote or otherwise as to 
whether the applicant has the support of the 
majority of employees in the bargaining unit. 
If so satisfied, the Board issues a certificate 
which has the effect of giving to the bargaining 
representatives so certified the exclusive right 
to represent the employees comprising the bar- 
gaining unit for collective bargaining purposes. 

The employees are bound by the terms of any 
collective agreement negotiated by these bar- 
gaining representatives. 

Upon due notice given by either party, the 
employer and the bargaining representatives so 
certified are required to negotiate in good faith 
with one another for the purpose of completing 
a collective agreement. 

A procedure is also provided to enable new 


bargaining representatives to be certified in sub- 


stitution ‘of those certified at an earlier date 
upon application to the Board for such purpose. 
(See. 9). 

The procedure to determine representation 
outlined above is similar in many respects to 
that provided in the United States under the 
U.S. National Labour Relations Act. 

Of course where the claim of union or em- 
ployees’ organization to represent employees is 
not questioned by the employer or another or- 
ganization, it is not essential to obtain certifica- 
tion in order to negotiate an agreement. 


Negotiation of Collective Agreement 
(Sections 10-14) 


Following upon the certification of bargaining 
representatives, negotiations for an agreement 
may be initiated by either party on ten days’ 
notice to the other. Either party after negotia- 
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tions have continued for thirty days may apply 
to the Board for the services of a Conciliation 
Officer. This request is transmitted by the 
Board to the Minister of Labour, who makes 
available the conciliation services of the Depart- 
ment of Labour to assist the parties in negotia- 
tions. In event of continued lack of progress 
by the parties, a Conciliation Board may be 
appointed by the Minister of Labour on the 
recommendation of the Conciliation Officer 
assigned to the negotiations. A Conciliation 
Board consists of a representative nominated by 
the union, a representative nominated by the 
employer and a chairman selected by the two 
other members or in event of their failure to 
agree, by the Minister of Labour. It is the 
duty of the Conciliation Board to endeavour to 
effect an agreement between the parties but in 
any event whether or not agreement is reached 
the Board is required to report its findings and 
recommendations to the Minister of Labour who 
sends a copy of the report to the parties and 
may give it such publicity as he sees fit. 

Where wage provisions are involved in the 
negotiation of a collective agreement, any 
change in wage rates requires the approval of a 
War Labour Board under the Wages Control 
Order before the provisions of the agreement 
with respect to wage increase may be executed 
by the parties. (Sec. 10, Subsection 4) 

Stoppage of work whether by way of strike or 
lockout is prohibited during the course of nego- 
tiations to effect an agreement and until four- 
teen days after the Conciliation Board reports 
to the Minister. 

Stoppage of work with a view to obtaining a 
wage increase or in protest against a decision 
of a War Labour Board is prohibited by the 
Wage Control Order. 

In effect these provisions bringing into 
operation conciliation machinery and prescribing 
a waiting period prior to strike action or lock- 
out are similar to the conciliation procedures 
prescribed in the Dominion Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act which was in effect prior to 
the enactment of the present Regulations and 
the operation of which is suspended during the 
period of operation of these Regulations. (Sec- 
tions 10 to 14). These provisions also apply in 
the negotiation of renewal agreements. (Sec. 16) 


Term of Agreement 


Where a collective agreement has been entered 
into, it is not capable of cancellation by the 
parties, without the consent of the Board within 
less than a year after its effective date but after 
that time it may be terminated by either party 
on two months’ notice. The purpose of this is 
to afford an opportunity for revision of the 
terms of an agreement after the same has run 
for a reasonable time and at the same time to 
ensure that an employer and a_ bargaining 
agency presently claiming to represent the em- 
ployees shall not, by joint action, prevent an- 
other union having the actual majority support 
of the employees from obtaining proper recog- 
nition. (Section 15) 


Arbitration of Disputes in Connection with 
Collective Agreements 


All disputes between parties to a collective 
agreement arising out of the alleged misinter- 
pretation or violation of the terms of a collective 
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agreement are required to be arbitrated in 
accordance with the procedure for final settle- 
ment of such disputes contained in the agree- 
ment. It is obligatory on the parties to include 
such a procedure in the agreement. Where this 
has not been done the Board is empowered to 
establish such procedure on application of either 
party to the agreement. The procedure so 
established becomes a part of the agreement 
and is binding upon the parties. (Sections 17 
and 18) 


Unfair Labour Practices 


The Regulations also define and prohibit 
certain actions on the part of employees, unions, 
employers and employers’ organizations com- 
monly known as ‘unfair labour practices’. These 
provisions are designed for the protection of 
the employer or the employee or the union as 
the case may be. (Sec. 19 & 20). 

Prosecutions under the Regulations may be 
undertaken by or with the consent of the Board. 
(Sec. 45) 
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Summary of Regulations 


In summary, the Regulations provide 


(1) an orderly procedure for determining 
the bargaining representatives to repre- 
sent the employees in an establishment 
for purpose of collective bargaining, for 
defining the bargaining unit, for change 
in the bargaining representatives in 
accordance with the wish of the majority 
of employees, and for the negotiation 
of agreements; 

(2) for compulsory collective bargaining 
between an employer and the certified 
bargaining representatives of the em- 
ployees and for bargaining in good faith 

. by both parties; 

(3) an orderly procedure for conduct of 
collective bargaining and_ conciliation 
measures with a view to reaching an 
agreement. 

(4) Compulsory Arbitration of Disputes 
arising out of the administration of sub- 
sisting collective agreements; 

(5). Definition and Prohibition of Unfair 
Labour Practices. 


M. Maclean on Conciliation Services 


under the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003 


Mr. Brown has explained generally the prin- 
ciples of P.C. 1003 and the procedures followed 
in implementing the Regulations upon applica- 
tion. I shall now give the Committee some 
additional information concerning the manner 
in which conciliation services are made avail- 
able under the Regulations and under other 
legislation or Regulations having the force of 
legislation. 

After a trade union or an_ employees’ 
organization has been certified in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 5-8 of the Re- 
gulations the certified bargaining representatives 
may give the employer notice of their. desire 
to enter into collective bargaining negotiations, 
or the employers may give such notice to the 
bargaining representatives. The Regulations 
require that the parties must bargain in good 
faith with each other. 

When the parties have continued negotia- 
tions for a period of thirty days and an agree- 
ment has not been completed, either party may 
request the intervention of either the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National) or its 
associated provincial Boards, depending upon 
the jurisdiction sphere wherein the request for 
assistance originates. The Section of the Regu- 
lations providing for this intervention reads 
as follows: 

“If negotiations for an agreement have 
continued for thirty days and either party 
to the negotiations believes that an agree- 
ment will not be completed in a reasonable 
time, it may so advise the Board indicating 
the difficulties encountered and may ask the 
Board to intervene with a view to the com- 
pletion of an agreement”’. 


Where certification proceedings have not 
been instituted for the reason that the em- 
ployer and the trade union or employees’ 
organization are already dealing with each 
other under a collective agreement, the inter- 
vention of the National Board or its associated 
provincial Boards may also be requested under 
Section 11 of the Regulations (which I have 


just read) following compliance with Section 
16, as amended, which reads: 


(1) “Hither party to a collective agreement 
may, on ten clear days’ notice, require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for 
the renewal of the agreement within the 
period of two months prior to the expiry 
date, and both parties shall thereupon enter 
into such negotiations in good faith and make 
every reasonable effort to secure such a 
renewal, 

(2) Where either party to a _ collective 
agreement has required the other, pursuant 
to subsection one, to enter into negotiations 
for the renewal of the agreement, sections 
eleven, twelve, thirteen and fourteen shall 
apply to such negotiations for the renewal of 
the agreement as in the case of negotiations 
for a collective agreement.” 


It will thus be seen that where the parties 
are having difficulty in renewing or rene- 
gotiating an already existing collective agree- 
ment provision is made _ for conciliation 
assistance in the same manner as following 
certification of bargaining representatives. 

The procedure followed in order to obtain 
conciliation services depends upon whether the 
business or undertaking affected is one which 
comes under the jurisdiction of the National 
Board or its provincial Boards. In five pro- 
vinces; namely, British Columbia, Manitoba, ° 
Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the 
Regulations have been applied to businesses 
and undertakings ordinarily within provincial 
jurisdiction. In the Provinces of Saskatche- 
wan and Quebec, the Regulations apply only to 
businesses and undertakings enumerated under 
Schedule A of the Regulations. 

When an application is made for assistance 
in negotiating a collective agreement in any of 
the provinces I have mentioned, it is made 
through the provincial Board established by 
agreement between the Dominion and the va- 
rious provinces. Upon receipt of the request 
for intervention or assistance, the Board con- 
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cerned makes an inquiry to ascertain if the 
provisions of the Regulations regarding ne- 
gotiations between the parties have been com- 
plied with. This inquiry is not extensive. 
Generally the Board must ascertain: 


(1) Has the applicant been certified, or is it 
a party to an existing collective agree- 
ment if the latter, is it a bona fide agree- 
ment? 

(2) Has the proper notice been given by 
and to the parties? 

(3) Have negotiations between the parties 
been carried on for the period of time 
required by the Regulations? 


The request is then referred to the Dominion 
Minister of Labour. 

With respect to works and undertakings that 
are within the initial jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Board and works and undertakings in 
Alberta enumerated under Schedule A of the 
Regulations, the application for intervention 
comes direct to the National Board. 

However, whether the request for assistance 
reaches the Dominion Minister of Labour 
through the National Board or a Provincial 
Board a Conciliation Officer is appointed: either 
from the staff of the Dominion Department of 
Labour or the staff of the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Labour in the Province where the 
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request originates. The Department has arrange- 
ments for joint use of conciliation staffs with 
the Labour Departments of Ontario, Manitoba 
and British Columbia, and it also has sgatis- 
factory relations of the same kind with the 
Labour Department of the Province of Que- 
bec. The Dominion Department of Labour 
maintains a staff of Conciliation Officers at 
Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Van- 
couver and in the Maritimes. 


Appointment of Conciliation Boards 


The Sections of the Regulations dealing with 
the establishment of Conciliation Boards follow 
closely the procedures laid down in the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, which Act 
was suspended when the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003, became effective. 
The Conciliation Board is appointed under Sec. 
tion 13: of the Regulations and the manner of 
constitution ete., is set forth under Sections 
29-35. I may point out, however, that the 
Regulations provide time limits within which the 
Conciliation Officer must be appointed, must 
deliver his report, and also within which a 
Board must be established and deliver its 
report, subject of course to extension by joint 
consent of the parties or by the Minister of 


Labour. 





Safety Rules Where Sulphuric Acid is Used 


Rules for the safe handling and _ storing 
of sulphuric acid and first aid and_ safety 
measures in connection with its use have 
recently been issued by the Division of Labour 
Standards of the U.S. Department of Labour. 
The leaflet is one of a series entitled “Con- 
trolling Chemical Hazards.” 

Sulphuric acid is one of the most widely 
used chemicals in industry, being employed in 
the manufacture of fertilizers, chemicals, iron 
and steel, coal products, explosives, paints, 
rayon, textiles, in petroleum refining and in 
metallurgical industries. 
solving most metals, of penetrating ordinary 
clothing, of charring wood and causing painful 
flesh burns. If large areas of the skin are 
involved, injuries may prove fatal. Injury or 
blindness may result from burns of the eye. 
Mixed acid (sulphuric and nitric) offers the 
additional risk of nitrous fumes which if in- 
haled may cause acute lung inflammation with 
possibly fatal consequences. 

Detailed instructions and precautions are set 
down for handling and storing the acid in 
the usual shipping containers, boxed glass 
carboys and steel drums. Since there is dan- 
ger of ignition by contact with certain com- 
bustible materials, and of explosion through 
the liberation of hydrogen gas from the action 
of the acid on metals, there should be no ex- 
posed lights, fire, sparks or smoking in the 
vicinity of such containers. Workers should 


It is capable of dis- - 


wear proper protective clothing, that is, felt 
hats, face shields or goggles, and boots, aprons 
and gloves of rubber. Storage in sheltered 
buildings with concrete floors and with ade- 
quate drainage facilities is recommended. 
Filled boxed carboys should not be piled 
more than three tiers high. They should not 
be stored where the temperature may drop 
below freezing point lest bottles break. Drums 
should be stored with plug upward to prevent 
leakage. 


Containers of sulphuric acid should be kept 
out of direct sunlight and away from heat. 
Stoppers of bottles and plugs of drums should 
be loosened during hot weather, drums at 
least weekly, to relieve internal pressure. 
After venting, they should be resealed before 
moving. Carboys and drums must be emptied 
by gravity only, never by pressure. All 
empty boxed carboys must be completely 
drained before return and drums always re- 
turned without washing. 


Safety equipment for protection of em- 
ployees includes approved respirators and 
masks. Instructions furnished with masks 
should be followed and drills in the use of 
masks carried out. Every worker should 
have his splash-proof goggles with him at all 
times and wear them wherever there is a 
possibility of acid burns. Few workers are 
called upon to wear continuously all the pro- 
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tective clothing specified. Safety requirements 
may vary with the amount of exposure. 
Responsibility for instruction in safe practices 
and use of equipment rests with each depart- 
ment supervisor. Warning notices printed in 
languages understood by the workers should be 
' posted in all acid-handling departments. 

It is recommended that all employees be 
given basic first-aid training. In case of 
accident, at least two workers to a shift should 
be responsible for notifying a doctor and 
nurse and for the use of first-aid remedies. 
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It is strongly emphasized that the outstand- 
ing remedy for acid burns is the immediate 
use of water in quantity. Every wasted second 
adds to the seriousness of the burns. For 
this reason safety showers should be pro- 
vided and tested daily, and for eye injuries 
a foot-operated bubbler fountain should be 
immediately available. Treatment should be 
continued from 10 to 15 minutes. Immedi- 
ately after even minor exposure to the acid 
a worker should be required to take a shower 
and change his clothing. 


W.E.A. Conducts Summer School in Vancouver 


The British Columbia branch of the 
Workers’ Educational Association held 


annual Summer School at Acadia Camp, in 


the grounds of the University of British — 


Columbia, from August 17 to 31. 


Instruction differed from that of former 
years, when labour and government officials 
lectured to the students on various topics of 
general interest to workers, in that only one 
trade union official was on the teaching staff, 
all the others being well-known labour educa- 
tors or outstanding guest lecturers. 


Attendance at the Summer School num- 
bered 115, all but fifteen of whom came from 
various part of British Columbia—Cranbrook, 
Premier, Trail, Pioneer, Ocean Falls, Britannia, 
Nanaimo, Victoria, Duncan, Alberni and the 
Queen Charlotte Islands—and the neighbour- 
ing States of Washington, Oregon, California, 
and Arizona. A falling-off in the attendance 
of Vancouver workers was considered to be 
due to the recent strikes there, and the close- 
ness of the school to the City. 

Mr. Claude Donald, B.C. Representative 
of the W.E.A., directed the program of the 
school, assisted by Mr. Leo Huberman of 
New York, Mr. Bert McLeach of Boston, Mr. 
Watson Thomson and Mr. G. S. Culhane, 
both of Vancouver, and Mr. Harry Fugl, 
Director of the Seattle Labour School. 

Mr. Huberman is well known to the labour 
movement as the author of several books on 
labour problems and also for his early leader- 
ship in the field of workers’ education as Edu- 
cational Director of the National Maritime 
Union, New York. He required written 
examinations of all regular students, awarding 
them diplomas. Such complete participation 
of all the students had been attained, coupled 
with intensive “homework” studies, that there 
were no failures in the examinations. 

Classes were held in the Arts building of 
the University every morning, with Mr. Huber- 
man taking the first class in theoretical trade 
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unionism, and Mr. Culhane, General Secretary 
of the General Shipyard Workers’ Federation, 
dealing with the practical application of these. 
Mr. Huberman used a method combining a 
factual presentation of material with complete 
participation by the class. Emphasizing that 
only facts count, he would call for a show 
of hands on agreement. Any disagreement 
would be thoroughly threshed out before pro- 
ceeding further. Mr. Culhane, who received 
much training and coaching from Mr. Huber- 
man, followed the same pattern in his classes 
which included such topics as, shop stewards, 
how to organize a union, union legislation, 
P.C.’s_ 9384 and 1003, and various specific 
union problems. 

Mr. Huberman’s classes were based on his 
book “The Truth About Unions”, a copy of 
which was given to each student. Using simple 
direct language, and with constant reference 
to the everyday experience of the students, he 
demonstrated the connection between “pork 
chops” and union organization. He dealt with 
Unions and Political Action, claiming that 
union agitation and “pressure” had resulted in 
workmen’s compensation laws, social security 
laws, laws like the Wagner Act in the US.A., 
universal suffrage, and many others. 

Mr. Huberman devoted considerable time 
to techniques for educational committees in 
unions, as well as training in some basic edu- 
cational methods. He considered that, “since 
So many workers have to leave school early 
and go to work, their education is often 
abandoned, which tends to give many workers 
with splendid minds and good ideas, a kind 
of inferiority complex.” He believed that 
workers can best teach themselves and each 
other, and spared no effort to help the students 
to become more articulate. 

Mr. Harry Fugl conducted a class on ele- 
mentary ecOnomics every afternoon, demon- 
strating the tie-up between organized labour 
and the national well-being. The course, of 
necessity, was basic and rudimentary, Mr. Fug! 
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stressed the necessity for intelligent under- 
standing of current issues through continued 
study of fundamental economic laws. 

Mr. McLeach, instructor in “The Science of 
Social Change”, lectured each week-end on 
economic history. He discussed the economies 
of remote times, through feudalism, to the 
Guilds, the industrial revolution, and those of 
the present time. 

Mr. Watson Thomson gave a series of six 
lectures on “Fascism, Yesterday, To-day, and 
To-morrow”. He warned the students of the 
dangers of mass suggestion and the misuse of 
propaganda. : 

Mrs. Hallie Donaldson, of Seattle Labour 
School, gave a series of demonstrations on 
how to do effective mimeographing, using 
simple illustration and simple. layout. Other 
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visitors who lectured included; Mr. E. 
Alexander, ex-editor of the American army 
newspaper “Stars and Stripes” in the Pacific 
area, who dealt with the labour movement in 
India and Indonesia; Dr. Joseph Lane of 
Seattle, who spoke on Socialized Medicine and 
Elmore Philpott, radio commentator and 
journalist. 

Mr. Melnikow, Director of the National 
Labour Bureau, San Francisco, visited the 
school several times and led in a two-hour 
session on “The Essentials of the Bargaining 
Procedure”. 

The social side of the school was conducted 
by Mrs. Ruth McLeach, a graduate of the 
Highlander Folk School and Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Orrawa: Printed by Epmonp Cioutigr, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1946. 
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‘Notes of Current Interest 





The manpower and ma- 
terials required to construct 
50,000 new homes in Can- 
ada, ‘together with an 
analysis of the effect. of such 
a construction job on the 
economy of the nation is revealed in a detailed 
report entitled “Manpower and Materials 
Requirements for a Housing Program in 
Canada” prepared by the Economic Research 
Branch of the Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply and made public recently by the 
Right Honourable C.D. Howe. 

The study is confined to the demand side 
for manpower and materials, with the supply 
side being the subject of another inquiry. 

“The present inquiry brings out the fact 
that a housing target of 60,000 units during 
1946-1947 is well within the productive capa- 
city of this country,” said Mr. Howe. “In the 
years to come even larger housing programs 
should be within our reach. 

“The success of a housing program in the 
transition period depends in the main on the 
co-ordinated effort of management and labour 


Manpower and 
national 
requirements 
for housing 


“in the construction industry and the industries 


that supply needed building materials,” Mr. 
Howe continued. “It is primarily for the 
guidance of industry that the results of this 
research study are published—to assist it in 
the responsible task of providing the tools 
needed to accomplish a desirable housing tar- 
get in 1946-1947 and the years that follow.” 

Briefly, here is what the construction of 
00,000 housing units means to the Canadian 
economy according to the report: 
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(1) New homes for about 200,000 people. 

(2) Jobs for one year for between 134,000 
and 162,000 men. Of these, 62,000 to 75,000 
men would be working directly on the build- 
ing sites while between 72,000 and 87,009 per- 
sons would be working in the industries supply- 
ing building materials and transportation 
services. . 

(3) A total annual payroll to construction 
workers varying between $103 million and $125 
million. 

(4) Orders for building materials to manu- 
facturers and distributors, including transporta- 
tion costs to tthe site, varying between $144 
million and $175 million. 

(5) Earnings by contractors and builders 
(overhead and’ profits) varying between $28 
million and $33 million. 

(6) Total construction expenditures varying 
between $275 million and $334 million, close 
to the expenditure for Canada’s shipbuilding 
program (merchant marine and navy) during 
1943, the year of peak production, when the 
program involved over a million tons of 
shipping. 

(7) Real estate transactions ranging from 
$27 million to $33 million. 

(8) Added incomes to professional people 
such as architects, lawyers, surveyors. 

(9) Improvement of the fiscal position of 
many municipalities because of increased 
revenues and the spreading of the burden of 
maintaining and expanding public facilities 
among a larger number of home owners. 
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(10) Substantially expanded business activity 
among lending institutions which are respon- 
sible for financing a major part of the hous- 
ing program in Canada. 

The above figures have to be raised by 20 
per cent for every additional 10,000 houses 
built in the country. Apart from the direct 
effects of the housing program enumerated 
above, very substantial indirect effects will 
result from large-scale house building con- 
tributing to increased economic activity 
among a great number of trades and businesses 
in practically every part of the country. 

The report points out that shortages of cer- 
tain building materials and lack of sufficient 
skilled construction workers are great obstacles 
to be overcome in the execution of a large- 
scale housing program in the transition period. 
High construction costs is another obstacle, 
particularly to a large housing program on a 
continuing basis. 

Construction costs have risen since the out- 
break of the war, mainly for two reasons the 
report finds. They are: 

(1) Increase of prices of building materials 
and of hourly wage rates paid to construction 
workers. From 1939 to 1945, the former in- 
creased by 42 per cent and the latter by 31 
per cent. For the cost of an individual hous- 
ing unit, this means an increase of about 37 
per cent (weighted average). This rise in cost 
is substantially in line with the increases in 
- earnings and the general increase of prices and 
wages in other sectors of the Canadian 
economy and is, therefore, likely to be main- 
tained for some time to come. 

(2) Lowering of efficiency in the house-build- 
ing industry owing to special conditions arising 
out of the war. This decline in efficiency was 
mainly due to the dilution of the skilled work- 
ing force by untrained or partly trained men 
and delays on the building site due to short- 
ages of building materials. Contingencies of 
this sort have caused a rise in construction 
costs varying, in most cases, between 10 and 
25 per cent. This additional increase is con- 
siderably out of line with increases in costs 
of other products. 

Taking all factors into account, total build- 
ing costs have risen between 47 and 62 per cent 
from 1939 to 1945, and a further rise is 
indicated. 

The report draws attention to the fact that 
the key to success of a national housing pro- 
gram lies in regional and local co-operation. 

According to the study, the difficulties which 
a large-scale housing program faces in the im- 
mediate future and for some years to come are 
formidable. Canada’s population of twelve 
million lives in some two and three-quarter 
million dwellings, but several hundred thou- 
sand more homes are required to meet the 
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most pressing housing needs of the country. 

The housing shortage of today, the report 
finds, is due to a number of reasons: the 
small volume of new residential construction 
during the prolonged depressed conditions of 
the thirties, curtailment of house-building 
activity during the war years due to the need 
for directing large segments of manpower and 
industrial resources towards the full prosecu- 
tion of the war, the concentration of war 
workers in the larger industrial centres, the 
return of war veterans endeavoring to estab- 
lish new households, the natural increase in 
population and high marriage rate during the 
war years. Another important factor is the 
high level of national income. As a result, 
many families, formerly sharing housing accom- 
modation with other families, are endeavoring 
to obtain separate dwellings. 

An account of the housing program for 1947 
appeared in last month’s Lasour GAZETTE 
(p. 1207). 


The accompanying table 
Employment contains the latest statistics 
and industrial available reflecting indus- 
statistics trial activity in Canada. 


Figures are shown for cer- 
tain months in the current year as compared 
with the corresponding period in 1945. 

The index of industrial employment pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined from 173°6 in July to 172-6 in 
August. The index of the cost-of-living, de- 
clining 0-1 points, was 125-1 at the beginning 
of September. 

Employment and Earnings —Industrial em- 
ployment in Canada showed a recession at the 
beginning of August due mainly to the ex- 
istence of wide-spread industrial disputes. In 
its latest survey of employment and pay-rolls 
the Bureau of Statistics reports curtailment of 
operations in manufacturing and mining while 
logging and trade showed seasonal declines. 
Considerable improvement, however, was re- 
ported in transportation, communications, 
services and construction and maintenance. 

Reports from 16,000 employers indicated 
combined staffs of 1,765,105 at August 1, a re- . 
duction of 10,423 workers from the level of 
the previous month. Based on the 1926 aver- 
age as 100, the index of industrial employment 
was 172°6, as compared with 173-6 in the pre- 
ceding month and 175-0 at August 1, 1945. A | 
decrease of 16,510 workers was recorded in the 
manufacturing industries at August l. This 
decline, as well as that at August 1, 1945, 
which resulted from curtailment of war work, 
was contrary to the usual movement in each 
year since 1920. The prevalence of strikes was 
an important factor in the curtailment of 
operations in the rubber, textile, electrical 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 
STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


_ _Norr.—Official statistics except where noted. Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included 
in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 






















1946 1945 
Classification 
August July September August July 
Employment— 
MONE A ibs hci MOL cay ta eet Pot gral renee dete its 172-6 173-6 172-8 175-0 175-5 
Applications for employment?. No.|.....,........ 6, 062 6,173 10, 292 8,460 7,416 
Vacancies notified?............ INO: Ieee Ee 6,770 6, 239 9-180 8, 841 7,893 
Placements effected?.......... ING Se ces eek 5 2,925 3,101 5,471 4,764 4,742 
Unemployment insurance claims 
INTO: Sith eda oe Oy fe 25,115 27,576 40,473 20, 557 10, 886 
Unemployment in trade unions %]............00 |. Zecececvevees Bk. Se ve phgahek gods soasmees adm 0-5 
Earnings and Hours— 
dex, aggregate weekly payrolls’.|.............. 142-9 141-9 141-1 143-0 144-5 
Per capita weekly earnings..... Si eee 32-64 32-25 32-06 32-09 32-32 
Average hourly earnings..... Conteh. ave aria tases 70-0 70-0 69-2 69-5 70:1 
Average hours worked per week..|.............. 43-0 42-4 44.1 44-3 44-3. 
Prices— 
Wholesale index!;,,) 2.0 ...3....00- 109-2 109-5 103-3 104-0 104-0 
Cost-of-living index!.............. 125-6 125-1 119-9 120-5 120-3 
Physical Volume of Business— 
Generalindertea tae. Bist Otis Mr siren oy 178-4 180-3 205-3 212-7 213-7 
HNGUSir la lsprOCUCtIONN adetiiiantn volekene cs caeonce 175-5 181-1 223-9 226-5 230-1 
Mineral production. acts. eclosttle cets ai toe 158-9 155-3 150-4 156-2 160-9 
Manulactuning zribaests te ices clad seck Qn. uae 180-6 181-2 244-1 247-6 248-9 
Constructione ss reeiccn a sate eee ee 178-6 237-0 168-7 150-0 176-7 
PELSOCHLCH POWER: casera oe ore wee boas. ON he os 164-3 168-2 146-3 154-6 161-3 
PD iatinbmiiontee. Sa. Prous cio. ane th. eee ae 183-4 178-6 166-8 184-0 179-7 
MC BLIONE INERT. fr us.. Pee Cap ek Seed See bis on ss 146-7 150-7 119-4 141-5 151-2 
rLons carried }ifreiahtsinne. eisai eet. 188-1 187-9 147-4 201-8 208-4 
HITE OT CG er eae ce et a) Meee ase Seis [chee] Anliee 184-8 180-4 151-1 153-2 163-0 
PEXTORUS Stare cas he ae gee Gorse otis. siete aera ie 254-6 195-1 239-9 329-0 307-0 
Retail sales, unadjusted.........]..........0.00. 214-3 195-4 187-2 178-1 170-5 
Retail sales, adjusted... ... sa0%8 1ALw. wooo lew. ” 220-2 212-0 186-0 189-8 189-t 
Woolesalesales; Se pig ic woah meee, bod 261-9 249-3 217-7 216-3 203-7 
Other Business Indicators— 
Common stocks, index4............ 116-9 119-1 102-0 99-6 100-5 
Preferred stocks;:index4,¥) 050s. |... ed eccees en 157-9 157-5 139-4 137-8 138-0 
Bond yields, Dominion, index‘ 85-0 85-1 94-6 94-4 94-6 
Trade, external, excluding gold. $ |.............. 409,218,000} 352,878,000] 347,240,000] 428,766,000} 424,725,000 
Imports, excluding gold........ ty ea ek, Perot 163,224,000 161,615, 000 122, 259, 000 128, 134, 000 138, 681,000 
Exports, excluding gold......... $ 242,685,000} 188,706,000] 220,810,000} 295,049,000] 282,709,000 
Bank debits to individual 
accounts...... GATE eee $ | 5,890,509,000} 4,866, 540,000} 5,546,863, 000] 5, 157,321,000] 4, 726,596,000] 5,419, 171,000 
Bank notes in circtlation®....... Shi, oe eae SE a Ey 1,015,903,000] _ 988,648,000}! 1,009, 200,000} 997,700,000] 966,805,000 
Bank deposits in savings....... S82. KEM 3,465,731 ,000} 3,410, 856,000]! 2, 934,845,000] 2,833, 187,010] 2,741,641, 000 
Bank loans, commercial, ete.... $ |.............. 1,209, 705,000} 1,190,154,000] 969,394,000 987,939,000} 1,045, 674,000 
Railways— ; 
Car loadings, rev. freight cars’. . 281,760 269, 186 287,146 274, 048 282,076 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues......... LS Pe Som Rete tara te, a Et i aa 30, 150, 000 31,413, 000 33, 953, 000 35, 474, 000 
DOL EINE CXDOUBCBL a ue ao Lo ee occ beeen ae 24, 946, 000 26, 616, 000] 26, 454,000 27, 233,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
traiiic) CANIN gs... wise Mesias oa So lie. SPinccs eet 25, 218, 000 24,058, 000 26, 181,000 26, 793, 000 28,978,000 
operating expenses, all lines. $ |.............. 24,498, 000 22,568,000 23, 471, 000 25,977,000 25, 082, 000 
team railways, revenue freight 
MD DOD-OMAGR. 0.0, dei om oincin a cily Ole BW < be Le oe fUeigdiocbae eo ce | 4,048,206, 0008 5, 158, 945,000 5, 250, 968,000} 5,692,183 000 
Building permits;. ie. b« sides 30,942,000} 34,084,000 20, 038, 000 23, 203, 000 19,939,000 
Contracts awarded............. 50, 414, 000 67, 673, 000 42,045, 000 40,531,000 50, 496, 000 
Mineral production— , 
PAGEITONS Ww Us wiht. ieee 46,494 64,472 135, 227 139,812 150, 387 
Steel ingots and castings.... 88,729 135,914 198,508 224, 928 229,161 
Herro-alloys.eosdd.ns caila das t 6,013 6, 243 13; 517 15, 668 15, 750 
Old aceon nce amine te 231,200 239, 554 211,529 211,754 210, 209 
COBEN See eae 1,346,000 1,153,000 1,178,000 1, 203, 000 1,092,000 
NOB DOP cet mba olor abivais 29, 947,000 31,009, 000 35, 023, 000 39,480, 000 42,390,000 
BNICKELE. Ronco st Seco te 15,437,000 16, 241, 000 16,506,000 21,992,000 £3,894, 000 
estas Mt PO AS iee £80 30,094,000 31, 660, 000 29,176, 000 28, 128, 000 25, 505, 000 
SACRA ee Drie Rot acaecsse ea lb 39, 163,000 39, 551,000 38,459, 000 41,521,000 45,197,000 
Timber scaled in B.C..... B.DEOM.| Atl eek 330,675,000} 256,577,000) 264,353,000] 261,332,000} 231,966,000 
Flour production.............. He ae te a 2, 159, 000 2, 164, 000 2,046, 000 2,021, 000 1,822,000 
Footwear production......... Pate eis tie hie 3,729,000 2,991,000 3, 126,000 3, 246.000 2,701,000 
Output of central electric 
BtALIONS: 2% oh. es ON Sein ky WBA cis Sec 3,439, 934,000] 3,422, 826,000} 3,079,310,000} 3,237,613,000] 3,281, 138,000 
Sales of life insurance...... RO Ere ret i ester aeee eemetae 85,145,000} 105,918,000 32, 995, 000 49,027,000 66,718,000 
Newsprint production......... tons 370, 676 357, 027 269, 960 287,030 270, 640 


t Week ended September 26, 1946. 
1 Base 1926=100. 2 Daily averages. 
necessary, for seasonal variation. 





‘Base June, 1941=108. 
6 Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the month. 


ended September 28, 1946, and corresponding previous periods. 


‘Base 1935-1939= 100. 


_ 5 Adjusted, where 


Figures for four weeks 
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apparatus, iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, 
non-metallic mineral products and chemical 
industries. : 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
improvement was shown in communications, 
transportation, construction, services and 
finance. Seasonal decreases were noted in log- 
ging and trade. Strikes among metal miners 
in British Columbia were a factor in the re- 
duction of employment in metallic ore mining. 

Weekly payrolls of eight leading industries 
rose from $57,257,646 at July 1 to $57,620,485 
at August 1. The weekly average per employee 
was $32.64 at August 1 as compared with 
$32.25 at July 1. Per capita figures at August 
1 in previous years were: 1945, $32.09; 1944, 
$31.63 and 1948, $31.06. 


Prices—The general index of wholesale prices 


(base 1926 = 100) was 109-2 in August’ as com- 
pared with 109-5 in July and 104-0 in August, 
1945. The indexes for vegetable and animal 
products decreased 1-4 and 0:3 points respec- 
tively. No changes were noted in textile 
products, non-metallic minerals and chemical 
products whose indexes were respectively 98-2, 
102-6 and 94:4. Increases were indicated in 
wood products, from 130°5 to 131-0, iron 
products, from 128-3 to 128-5, and non-ferrous 
metals, from 89-3 to 89:7. The index of con- 
sumers’ goods declined from 102-0 to 101-5 and 
of producers’ goods, from 106-0 to 105-8. The 
index of Canadian farm products also declined, 
from 113-8 to 111-1. 

The cost-of-living index, on the base of 
prices in the years 1935 to 1939 as 100, declined 
from 125-6 on August 1 to 125-5 on September 
3, 1946. Seasonal declines in fresh vegetable 
prices during August served to check an ad- 
vance in the cost-of-living index dating from 
February, 1946. The food group fell from 
144-7 to 148-2, due mainly to lower quotations 
for vegetables; fruits were also slightly lower 
but eggs recorded further moderate increases. 
Continued gains, almost balancing the decline 

~in foods, were registered in clothing, from 
127-6 to 129:6, and homefurnishings and 
service, from 127-0 to 128-4. The miscellaneous 
items series changed slightly from 113:8 to 
113-9, while no changes were noted in the 
indexes for rentals, and fuel and light which 
remained at 112-6 and 107-2 respectively. The 
advance in the general index since August, 
1939, was 24-5 per cent. 


Returns from a survey of 
veterans’ housing conducted 
by the Rehabilitation 
Branch of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs across Canada show about 
22.000 veterans have “really bad” accommoda- 
tion, Hon. Ian A. Mackenzie, Minister of 


Veterans’ 
housing survey 
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Veterans Affairs, reported recently. The limited 
number of answers from veterans questioned 
in the survey shows that the veterans’ housing 
problem is of smaller dimensions than ex- 
pected, the Minister said. 

“T must point out,” the Minister observed, 


“that less than a third of the veterans to whom 


questionnaire cards were mailed returned the 
cards, which were stamped for reply. All of 
those questioned were veterans listed in their 
communities as having housing problems.” 

Mr. Mackenzie said the replies showed speci- 
fic factors making for bad housing conditions. 
In 47 per cent of the responses the accom- 
modation involved more than one person per 
room; 81 per cent of them were from veterans 
paying more than 20 per cent of their income 
for rent; 55 per cent of those replying were 
sharing bathroom or toilet facilities. 

“Sixty per cent of the veterans replying 
want to rent, and. state they can afford to pay 
$30.60 per month,” the Minister stated. “Forty 
per cent want to buy homes, and state they 
can make a down payment of $1,028.” 

More than half of the veterans replying 
were living in housekeeping rooms, Mr. 
Mackenzie said. The average monthly rental 
per room was $14.57. 


Canadian forest industries 
have laid plans for a sub- 
stantial increase in logging 
activity this winter in anti- 
cipation of reaching an all- 
time high in the production 
of lumber and pulp products 
in 1947, it was announced recently by Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, in 
reviewing the general woods labour situation 
throughout the country. 

The Minister stated that to obtain this in- 
creased production, forest operators expected 
to employ well over 200,000 men in the bush 
at the peak of the cutting season this coming 
winter. At the present time applications for 
woodsworkers throughout the country exceed’ 
35,000, and local National Employment 
Service officers report demands are increasing 
steadily. 

In view of the tremendous demand for forest 
products and the large number of unfilled 
vacancies for woodsworkers, the Department of 
Labour in co-operation with the provinces and 
forest industries has began an active woods 
labour campaign to encourage all suitable, 
available men to accept woods employment, 
the Minister said. 

In British Columbia the number of openings 
for bushmen, especially skilled workers, is the 
highest 1t has been for some time. Lumber 
operators in Eastern Canada are now just 


Minister of 
Labour 
anticipates record 
production of 
lumber and pulp 
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starting winter operations- and it is expected 
that the demands in Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritimes will be even higher than last year. 
Due to the withdrawal of German prisoners 
of war from the forest labour supply, operators 
in Alberta and Northwestern Ontario will be 
hooking to the Prairies for an increased num- 
ber of woodsworkers as soon as the harvesting 
has been completed. 

The Minister stated that operators in all 
parts of Canada, realizing that there is a 
definite limit to the number of experienced 
lumbermen available, are now making special 
efforts to aid new men to get into efficient 
production as quickly as possible. Many 
operators are providing a practical form of 
training to teach the newcomer, and others, 
general logging practice and skill in the care 
and use of tools. 

“T am convinced,” the Minister said, “that 
any man who is physically fit and willing to 


work can, with short experience, make worth- 


while wages in this healthy, outdoor work.” 
He pointed out the advisability of the new- 
comer to the woods getting started during the 
fall. 

On October 10 the Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Arthur MacNamara, issued a 


special appeal to operators to keep local em-. 


ployment offices fully informed of their needs, 
as a means of assisting in the Dominion-wide 
campaign to obtain volunteers for lumber 
camps. . 


Decision has not yet been 


Disposal of taken on what disposal will 


National be made of the National 
Registration Registration records, follow- 
records ing termination of the 


Registration, according to a 
statement issued by Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

“T have noticed a statement being made in 
one or two quarters that a decision had been 
made to microfilm all the records, and preserve 
the films”, Mr. MacNamara said. “No such 
decision has yet been taken, and the matter 
of disposal of the records is still under con- 
sideration. Several Government offices have 
expressed interest in the records for statistical 
use, but nothing definite has been decided.” 

The records consist mainly of over 9,000,000 
cards in twelve-inch by ten-inch size, which, it 
will be recalled, were the cards on which the 
registration was originally made in 1940. 

Alternative suggestions are under discussion 
in the Labour Department. One suggestion 
is to preserve the original records for about 
twelve months against their possible use, and 
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then give them to salvage. The second sug- 
gestion is that of microfilming, if considerable 
use appears likely. 

The final decision must depend upon 
whether the records are of statistical worth as 
they now stand, or whether it is just a matter 
of following the usual Government practice of 
keeping records for a sufficient length of time 
that it can be determined that they are of no 
further value. 


Average wage rates paid to 
male farm help in Canada 
were higher in August this 
year than a year ago, in- 
creases being shown both in 
day help and month help in most provinces, 
according to the mid-August survey by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Farm wage 
rates higher in 
August 


The average rates for Canada were $4.04 per 
day and $75.28 per month with board as com- 
pared with rates of $3.55 per day and $71.68 
per month reported at August 15, 1945. With- 
out board, the average rates were $4.95 per 
day and $100.62 per month as against $4.50 
and $97.22, respectively, last year. The aver- 
age rates are calculated using a_ relative 
weighting for the provinces. 

In the case of day help, there were increases 
in all provinces except Nova Scotia, the most 
pronounced increases being in the western 
provinces. Saskatchewan had the highest rate 
of all provinces for help without board at 
$5.69, followed by Manitoba at $5.66, British 
Columbia at $5.26, and Alberta at $5.17.-Rates 
in the eastern provinces ranged down from 
$4.55 in Ontario to $3.38 in Prince Edward 
Island. Highest rates for help with board 
were $4.71 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
followed by $442 in British Columbia, $4.37 
in Alberta, $3.62 in Ontario, $3.56 in New 
Brunswick, $3.46 in Quebec, $3.24 in Nova 
Scotia and $2.62 in Prince Edward Island. 

Wage rates per month by provinces ranged 
from a high of $82.99 to a low of $55.76 for 
help with board, and from $111.12 to $77.96 
for help without board in Saskatchewan and 
Prince Edward Island, respectively. 


A party of 523 Japanese, 
Further who have been living in 
repatriation of Canada, sailed for Japan on 
Japanese October 1, Mr. Arthur Mac- 

Namara, Deputy Munister 
of Labour, announced recently. This is the 
fourth sailing of this type and brings to 
approximately 3,723 the number who have left 
Canada under the Japanese repatriation 
scheme. 
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Late in September, Hon. 


J. F. MacKinnon Humphrey Mitchell, Minis- 


appointed ter of Labour, announced 
Japanese the appointment of Mr. 
Commissioner J. F. MacKinnon as Com- 


missioner of Japanese Place- 
ment at Vancouver, B.C. ‘The appointment of 
Mr. MacKinnon, who had previously been 
acting as Assistant Commissioner of Japanese 
Placement, was made necessary by the resig- 
nation ‘of his predecessor Mr. T. B. Pickersgill. 


Appointment of Mr. A. C. 
Macphail of Ottawa as Act- 
ing Chairman of the Nova 
Scotia Regional War Lab- 
our Board and as Acting 
Chairman: of the Nova 
Scotia Wartime Labour Re- 
lations Board has been formally proclaimed 
under Order in Council P.C. 3628 dated the 
27th day of August, 1946. 

The appointment, recommended by the Min- 
ister of Labour, was occassioned by the resig- 
nation of Mr. V. C. MacDonald, K.C. of 
Halifax from the chairmanship* of the two 
Nova Scotia Regional Boards. 


Appointment of 
Mr. A. C. 
Macphail to 
Nova Scotia 
labour boards 


Two veteran officials of the 
Dominion Department of 
' Labour retired on super- 
of Department annuation on October 1, 
of Labour Mr. E. G. Blackadar, of 
| Ottawa, Director, Canadian 
Government Annuities and Mr. F. E. Harrison, 
M.B.E., of Vancouver, Departmental Repre- 
sentative for Western Canada. 


Mr. Blackadar, who is a _ graduate of 
McMaster University, joined ‘the Annuities 
Branch as actuary, 37 years ago. He became 
Superintendent of the Branch in 1927, the title 
being changed to Director in April, 1946. He 
was thus a senior official of the Branch prac- 
tically from its inception in 1908 to the time 
of his retirement, and consequently exercised 
an important influence on its steady, consistent 
growth. 


As a mark of esteem, Mr. Arthur MacNa- 
mara, on behalf of officials of the Depart- 
ment, and the staff of the Branch made a suit- 
able presentation to Mr. Blackadar on the 
occasion of his retirement. 


Mr. Harrison was western representative of 
the Department for 30 years, and had charge 
of conciliation work from the Great Lakes 
to the Pacific coast. He was singularly suc- 
cessful in the settlement of labour disputes 
before they resulted in work stoppages. It is 
recorded of him that 150 disputes in the 
British Columbia and Alberta coal industry 
between 1917 and 1919, were mediated suc- 
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cessfully by Mr. Harrison before strike action 
was taken. He was named an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner in 1942 and was 
prominent as Dominion Government repre- 
sentative at labour-management-government 
conferences in the implementation of the 
Richards shipyard report in the same year. In 
1943 he was made a Member of the Order of 
the British Empire (M.B.E.) 

Prior to 1923, Mr. Harrison resided in Sas- 
katoon and was Mayor of that city from 1913 
to 1915. For the past 23 years he has lived in 
Vancouver. 


The appointment of Lt- 


Lieut. Col. Col. J. G. Bisson, O.B.E., of 


J. G. Bisson Montreal, as Chief Com- 
appointed Chief missioner of the Unemploy- 
Commissioner ment Insurance Commission, 
of U.I.C. was announced late in Sep- 


tember by Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour. The appoint- 
ment is for a ten-year period, and the salary 
rate is $9,000 per year. 


Col. Bisson will assume his new position in 
Ottawa-on September 30, the date on which 
the resignation of J. L. Trottier as Chief Com- 
missioner becomes effective. 


Despite his youth—he is only 32—the new 
Chief Commissioner has had wide. business 
experience as well as war service. He was 
born at Black Lake in Quebec’s Eastern Town- 
ships, and graduated from McGill University 
in 1936 with the degree of Bachelor of Science; 
he received the Licentiate in Accountancy 
(McGill), and became a Chartered Accountant 
in 1938. He joined the Montreal firm of 
P. S. Ross and Sons, Chartered Accountants, 
in 1937, and in 1939, went to Canadian In- 
dustries Limited, with whom he was employed 
as accountant and internal auditor. 


Lt.-Col. Bisson’s connection with C.I.L. was 
broken by his war service. He was mobilized 
on September 1, 1939, with the rank of captain, 
having held that appointment in the Non- 
Permanent Active Militia. He was first com- 
missioned in the Royal Canadian Army Service 
Corps (N.P.A.M.) in 1934. Proceeding over- 
seas with the R.C.AS.C. in January, 1940 Lt.- 
Col. Bisson rose to his present rank. In that 
rank he held the appointment of Assistant 
Director of Supplies and Transport (supplies), 
First Canadian Army, in pre-invasion days in 
Britain, as well as on the Continent. 


Lt.-Col. Bisson returned to Canada in June, 
1945, and, upon demobilization in January, 
1946, he rejoined Canadian Industries Limited 
where he has served until now. He is at 
present a® lieutenant-colonel in the Reserve 
Army, commanding the 8rd Div. R.C.AS.C., 
with headquarters in Montreal. 
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Mr. Rene Gravel, upon 
recommendation by the 
Minister of Labour, was ap- 
pointed as employee repre- 
sentative of the Quebec 
Wartime Labour Relations 
Board under Order in Council P.C. 4002 to 
fill the vacancy that resulted from the resigna- 
tion of Mr. G. Ledoux. 


Appointment of 
Mr. Rene 
Gravel to 
Quebec W.L.R.B. 


Following representations of 


Provincial the Royal Commission on 
Institute of Education (Ontario) by the 
Textiles Federal Textile Technical 
established Associations of Canada and 


by educational authorities 
in the city of Hamilton, the Provincial In- 
stitute of Textiles was established during the 
past summer. It is located in the building 
formerly occupied by the Ontario Training 
College for Technical Teachers in Hamilton, 
the chief centre of the primary textile industry 
in Ontario. 
The purpose of the Institute is to “provide 
a service to persons already employed in the 


industry and to give specialized technical 


training to young people who plan to find 
their life vocations in the technical occupa- 
tions in the industry.” 

Evening, “part-time” and  “short-unit” 
courses, offered during the first year, are being 
limited to those courses for which suitable 
equipment can be made available. As equip- 
ment is added more advanced and additional 
courses will be offered as required by ‘the 
industry. 

Full-time day school courses for youths look- 
ing forward to employment in technical and 
junior executive positions in the textile in- 
dustries are being planned to commence in 
September, 1947. 

The evening and part-time classes for the 
current session opened on September 30 and 
will continue until March 28, 1947, with the 
exception of statutory holidays and nine days 
Christmas vacation. The schedule includes 
studies in cotton manufacture, the technology 
of textile fibres, woollen manufacture, ele- 
mentary textile mathematics and introduction 
to textile chemistry and dyeing. “Short-unit” 
courses in' phases of machine fixing will be 
announced as soon as satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be completed. 

Applicants for admission must satisfy the 
Institute authorities that they are competent 
to undertake the work of the course to which 
they seek admission and students who do not 
make satisfactory progress may be required to 
withdraw at any time. Except in special cases, 


such as the chemistry courses, the tuition fee is. 


five dollars for each subject to be paid at the 
time of application. It is returned to the 
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student at the end of the course if he attends 


-85 per cent of the class sessions. 


Students who attend regularly and who 
satisfactorily complete the class work and the 
final examinations of any course will be 
awarded a certificate of standing in the course. 


The recent controversy over 
Joint board the intended nationaliza- 
to control tion of the British steel 
British iron and industry has been resolved 
steel industry by the decision to constitute 

a joint-National Steel Board 
for the purpose of controlling and supervising 
the industry, a United Kingdom Information 
Office bulletin reports. 

Ownership will remain unchanged but the 
supervision of development and reconstruction 
and control of production, distribution and 
prices will be brought under the aegis of the 
proposed Steel Board composed of Govern- 
ment and industry representatives headed by a 
Cabinet Minister. 

This represents a change in the earlier 
stated intention of the Government, to bring 
“important sections” of the industry under 
public ownership during the life of the present 
Parliament. 

The bulletin quotes comments of two British 
publications on the most recent decision. 

According to the Financial Times “the pres- 
ent statement does not greatly clarify the 
position fea . . . State ownership in 
some form is still part of the ultimate plan 
the time and manner of its accomplish- 
ment are left indefinite.” - 

The Daily Herald on. the other hand greets 
the announcement as “one step forward on 
the road to public ownership of iron and 
steel A Paro: 


The August issue of The 


Expansion of Ministry of Labour Gazette 


vocational states that at July 1, 1946. 
training in there were 51 vocational 
Britain training centres in operation 


in Britain providing train- 
ing for 16,657 persons. This compared with 17 
centres and 3,616 training places available in 
July, 1945. 

It is stated that “the existing expansion pro- 
gram aims at the provision of 28,500 training 
places by the end of December, 1946, and the 
introduction of two-shift systems in govern- 
ment training centres will further increase the 
number of trainees who can be accommodated.” 
On July 1, 1946, 1,200 places had been made 
available by double-shift working. 

An additional means of increasing the num- 
ber of trainees who can be accommodated has 
been “the arrangement whereby trainees during 
the last two months of their six months’ train- 
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ing at government training centres are put 
on to permanent building work on outside 
sites, under the guidance of their instructors.” 
In this way trainees will be enabled to apply 
their training in work of permanent value and, 
at the same time, make room for other trainees 
in the centres they vacate. 

During the 12 months ended July 1, 1946, 
7,265 men and 849 women were placed in 
employment after completion of training. It 
was expected that the output of trained workers 
will increase as the greater numbers of persons 
now in training complete their courses. 

.The additional training facilities have been 
devoted mainly to the needs of the building 
and civil engineering industries. However, 
arrangements have also been made for a wide 
variety of other trades, such as paving and 
flag dressing, timbermen, brick-making, com- 
mercial art and industrial design, comptometer 
operating, cotton weaving, dress making, pot- 
tery, spray painting, leather production and 
agricultural blacksmith-farriers. 


Under the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 1944, 
(L.G., July, 1946, p. 864) 
the Minister of Labour and 
National Service in Great 
Britain has made two 
Orders, effective September 1, 1946, applying 
to disabled persons who are registered under 
the Act. 


The first Order relates to the compulsory 
quota system which began on March 1, 1946. 
It raises from two to three per cent the 
standard percentage of disabled persons which 
employers with 20 or more workers are re- 
quired to employ. The effects of the new 
percentage will be carefuly noted and if it 
is considered necessary a further increase will 
be made. The Act stipulates that there shall 


U.K. employers 
must employ 

higher quota of 
disabled persons 


be a standard percentage, and if the Minister , 


thinks fit, he may by order, after consultation 
with employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
assign a special percentage, other than the 
standard percentage, for any employment 
which is deemed particularly suitable for 
disabled persons. The new standard per- 
centage will apply to all industries and occupa- 
tions for which no special percentage is 
fixed. 

In deciding to increase the quota, the Min- 
ister took into account the fact that the total 
number of persons in the field of employment 
covered by the quota is estimated as 15,000,- 
000. About 600,000 disabled persons have 
registered to date. The latter figure includes, 
however, (1) those with or likely to go to the 
smaller employers, (2) those employed in ex- 
cess of their quota by the larger employers, 
and (3) the most severely disabled who need 
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employment under sheltered conditions. The 
number of registered disabled unemployed in 
mid-June was about 50,000 excluding those 
who required sheltered employment. 

The second Order “designates” work as a 
car park attendant or as a passenger electric 
lift attendant as employment under the Act 
so that future openings in these two occupa- 
tions are reserved for the registered disabled. 
Other employments may be designated under 
the Act from time to time. 

The Order prohibits any person not regis- 
tered as disabled being engaged in these two 
occupations except under permit from the 
Ministry of Labour, and except in the case 
of a former employee entitled to reinstate- 
ment under the Reinstatement in Civil Em- 
ployment Act or under an agreement made 
before June 1, 1945. The Order does not 
affect the continued ‘employment with the 
same employer of non-disabled persons who 
were engaged in these occupations before Sep- 
tember 1, 1946. A person who ordinarily 
spends less than half his total weekly working 
hours in a designated occupation and is em- 
ployed by the same employer in some other 
work will not be regarded as in designated 
employment. 

The scheme affects all employers who have 
car park attendants or passenger electric lift 
attendants in their business, including em- 
ployers of less than 20 workers. Employers 
with 20 or more workers. may not count 
towards their quota any of their registered 
disabled employees who are in the designated 
occupations. 


The Agricultural Wages 
Board for. England and 
Wales, by Orders effective 
July 14, 1946, under the 
authority of the Agricul- 
tural Wages (Regulation) 
Acts, 1924 and 1940, has raised the statutory 
minimum and overtime rates of wages for 
both male and female farm workers from~the 
levels established in 1945 and 1946. (L.G., 1945, 
p. 613: 1946, p. 138.) 

For males 21 years and over minimum rates 
have been increased in all districts from 70s., 
the rate in effect from March 4, 1945, to 89s, 
for a 48-hour week. Special rates applying to 
a few districts for workers engaged in tending 
live stock and in other specialized occupations 
now range from -94s. to 107s. 6d., according to 
occupation and district, an increase of from 
lls. 6d. to 14s. 6d. a week. 

For women in all but a few areas the 
minimum for a 48-hour week is now to be 
60s. for those 21 years and over instead of 
50s. for those 18 and over, the minimum 
from April 7, 1946. In the few areas to which 
the 60s. rate does not apply, the Orders 


Increased 
minimum wages 
for farm workers 
in Great Britain 
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fix a minimum of 55s. for a 44-hour week. 
For women between 18 and 21 the minimum 
has been fixed at 56s. instead of 50s. 


- Part-time or casual workers’ rates for both 
men and adult women have been raised 2d. 


an hour, to ls. 8d. for men and to 1s. 3d. for: 


women. For women 18 to 21, the rate is now 
The minimum differentials 
payable for overtime for men and women 
have been increased by 8d. an hour on ordi- 
nary weekdays, bringing the overtime rate 
for men up to 2s. ld..an hour and that for 
adult women to 1s. 7d., and by 4d. on hour on 
the weekly short day, on certain specified 
public holidays and Sundays, and for employ- 
ment beginning on a Sunday and continuing 
into the following Monday morning the men’s 
hourly rate on such days is now 2s. 6d. and 
the women’s, 1s. lid. For women 18 to 21, the 
overtime rate has been increased 2d. an hour. 
_ Rates for youths under 21 and for girls under 
18 have been advanced by varying amounts 
according to age. 


A proposal to revise the 
Government’s policy in re- 
lation to wages on govern- 
ment contracts has been 
; laid before Parliament for 
purposes of discussion by the Minister of 
Labour and National Service. Agreed on in 

1942 by the British Employers’ Confederation, 
the Trades Union Congress and the Government 
and published by the Government, the draft 
Fair Wages Resolution would not only require 
contractors with government departments to 
pay “fair” wages and observe “fair” hours and 
conditions of labour as regards their work- 
people who are employed on government con- 
tracts but would require them to have 
observed such conditions in relation to all 
their employees for at least three months be- 
fore their names are placed on the govern- 
ment list of firms to be invited to tender for 
contracts. 

“Fair” wages and conditions means wages 
and conditions not less favourable than those 
established for the trade or industry in the 
district by negotiation or arbitration between 
employers’ associations and trade unions 
representing substantial proportions of the 
employers and workers in the industry in the 
district. In the absence of such wages and 
conditions, the contractor must observe condi- 
tions not less favourable than the general level 
in the district in the industry concerned. 

Questions as to whether the requirements of 
the Resolution are being observed are to be 
referred, if not otherwise settled, to an inde- 
pendent tribunal, 

A contractor is to be required to recognize 
tke freedom of his workpeople to be members 
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of trade unions; he is to be responsible for the 
observance of the Resolution by sub-contrac- 
tors, and must post in the workplace a copy 
of the Resolution. 


A special drive in Britain’s 
temporary housing program 
includes the expansion of the 
Mobile Labour Force from 
some 2,500 to 6,000 men. 
This team of men directly employed by- the 
Ministry of Works tackles urgent building 
jobs which might otherwise be left undone, 
an extension of work done by the Special 
Repair Service—a famous organization of the 
blitz period. The men must be “tough”, ready 
to travel anywhere in Britain at short notice 
and be able to work on any kind of building 
or civil engineering project and adapt them- 
selves to the job in hand. They are guaranteed 
at least twelve months’ work at the “inner 
London rate”’—the highest in Britain—plus 
lodging allowances, holidays with pay and free 
facilities for travel home. They also get a 
yearly free issue of protective clothing and 
overalls and special facilities for buying tools. 


Britain’s mobile 
squad building 
workers 


Pursuant to legislation pro- 
U.S. Employment mulgated during the last 
Offices to days of the past Congress, 
the United States Secretary 
of Labour, --Mrx* Ii!-> B: 
Schewellenbach recently announced plans to 
restore the administration of the United States 
Employment Service to the States. In accor- 
dance with the law restoration will be effected 
on November 16. During the war period the 
administration was placed in the hands of 
the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government will continue to 
completely finance the Service and assume 
responsibility for the implementation of cer- 
tain conditions with authority to deny funds 
to States for failure to do so. 

Some of these conditions are the mainten- 
ance of adequate services as required by Con- 
gress and the prevention of referral of any 
person to a vacancy occasioned by the engage- 
ment of a previous occupant in a strike. or 
lockout, or where the filling of the position is 
an issue in a labour dispute. 

The States will be called upon to co-oper- 
ate in the establishment of an _ inter-state 
recruitment and transfer plan and in main- 
taining an adequate system for recruitment 
and transfer of workers between areas within 
the state. 

Another requirement is that each State 
agency must keep a current file of informa- 
tion on local labour market conditions. 

There are 1,800 local employment offices 
in operation at the present time in the United 
States. 
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; Disclosure by General 
New law Bradley, Veterans’ Admin- 
governing istrator, of wide-spread 
apprentice abuses under the _ veter- 


training in U.S. ans’ on-the-job _ training 

program in the United 
States resulted in the passing of corrective 
legislation during the closing days of the last 
Congress. 

Under the old program subsistence allow- 
ances of $65 per month for veterans without 
dependents and $90 for those with depend- 
ents were provided to supplement normal 
apprentice wages paid to non-veterans. The 
combined total was. not to excede the amount 
the veteran would receive as a fully trained 
employee. 

The main abuses, it was reported, were the 
utilization of the supplementary grant by 
certain employers to decrease payroll charges 
by reducing the normal apprentice wage and 
by extending the period of training beyond 
the time necessary and conspiracies between 
veterans and employers to fraudulently 
receive the supplementary payments. 

The revised law sets national standards 
which must be met before an employer can 
be accredited under the scheme. It requires 
adequate training and reasonable assurance 
of employment upon completion of train- 
ing. Wages are specifically established at 
levels customarily paid in the plant and the 
community to a non-veteran learner and the 
job must ordinarily necessitate not less than 
three months and not more than two years 
of full time training conditioned by exten- 
sions necessary to fit state or federal require- 
ments for apprentice training. 

In its issues of September 
19 and 20 the New York 
Journal of Commerce pre- 
sents a brief analysis of 
figures released by the 
Department of Labour at 
Washington, with respect to “real wages” in 
the United States during the past year or so. 

It is pointed out that “while the hourly 
wage rate of factory workers reached a 
record high of $1.09 in July, weekly earnings 
slumped to $43, with the average work week 
only 39:4 hours. From July to September, 
1945, real wages declined eight per cent, but 
by June of this year so-called first-round 
rate increases had made up over half this 
loss. This gain was completely erased by 
price advances after June 30. The decline in 
real wages has been most marked in the 
durable goods industries, where real earnings 
in July were at the lowest level since 1941. 
Only about one-fourth of factory workers 
have received hourly increases of 183 cents 
or more; one-fifth of the group did not get 
any raise. Gains of workers in service and 


Downward 

movement of 
real wages in 
United States 
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white collar occupations who were granted 
raises averaged little more than eight cents 
per hour.” 


In calling the attention of 
employers to the provisions 
of the Fair Labour Stan- 
dards Act and the rules 
made under them, the 
United States Department 
of Labour emphasizes the rules applying to 
school children, that is, those under 16 years 
of age. The Act fixes a minimum age of 16 
years for employment in establishments pro- 
ducing goods for interstate commerce but per- 
mits a higher minimum to be fixed by regula- 
tion for dangerous occupations and a lower one 
for certain other occupations. 

The Regulations permit children between 
14 and 16 to be employed in certain non- 
manufacturing or non-processing occupations 
for not more than three hours a day or 18 hours 


Restriction on 
employment of 
school children 
moU.S.A; 


a week during the school term and eight hours” 


a day or 40 hours a week during school holi- 
days. No children may be employed before 
7 am or after 7 p.m. except in the distribution 
of newspapers. No person under 16 may be 
employed at any time in manufacturing, 
mining or processing occupations, in the opera- 
tion or tending of hoisting apparatus or of any 
power-driven machine except office machines, 
or in a public messenger service. ; 

The dangerous trades in which no person 
under 18 may be employed are any occupa- 
tions in manufacturing explosives, motor 
vehicle drivers or helpers, any occupations 
about coal mines except certain specified 
surface work, any occupations in logging or 
sawmilling with certain exceptions, the opera- 
tion of woodworking machines, occupations 
involving exposure to radio-active substances, 
or those involving the operation of power- 
driven hoisting apparatus. 


The publicizing of  suc- 
Chief U.S. cessfully concluded collec- 
Conciliation lective agreements was 
Officer urges urged by Edgar L. Warren, 
publicizing director of the Conciliation 
agreements Service of the United 


States Department of 
Labour, in order to offset the “warped idea 
about the real relationship between American 
management and American labour” held by 
a great many people. 

In a speech before the Pittsburg Personnel 
Association Mr. Warren said that disputes 
and strikes are accorded banner headlines in 
the press, “but when peaceful negotiations 
succeed the public seldom hears a word. 

“J yecommend that the next time your 
company signs a contract with the union you 
advertise it. Let the contract signing be the 
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a 
occasion for a real ceremony, with speeches, 
handshakes and pleasant pictures for the 
papers. : 

“Cheer as loudly about the peaceful settle- 
ment as you would cry ‘strike’. Make an 
event of the agreement and the newspapers 
will tnake it-a headline.” 

He alleged that, contrary to the impression 
created by newspaper concentration upon 
the sensational, the extent of industrial dis- 
turbance during reconversion was less than 
might have been expected. The salient feature 
was that “there has been practically no violence 
or disorder, unlike past periods in United States 
labour history,” Mr, Warren declared. 

He absolved workers from total blame in 
prolonging strikes and scored the preoccupa- 
tion of some employers with solving price 
problems and securing tax rebates from the 
treasury to absorb some of the financial loss 
rather than pursuing a course of action which 
would - facilitate swift determination of a 
strike. 

The Executive Bureau of 
WFTU Executive the World Federation of 
Bureau meets in Trade Unions, meeting in 
Washington Washington during the 

week commencing Septem- 
ber 23, announced the election of Arthur 
Deacon of the British Trades Union Congress 
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as interim president of the Federation, to 
succeed Sir Walter Citrine, who has retired 
from active participation in union affairs to 
head the British Labour ~ Government’s 
agency established to implement nationaliza- 
tion plans for the British coal mines. 

Other statements which emanated from the 
meeting dealt with the calling to workers in 
every land to oppose preparations for 
another war; condemnation of the present 
Greek government for what was termed sup- 
pression of the “democratic liberties of the 
workers freely to exercise their trade union 
rights’; demand for quick replacement of 
UNRRA with an appropriate international 
agency when the former body ceases opera- 
tions; and the continuation of efforts to 
acquire “effective representation on the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council.” 

The next meeting of the Bureau is to be 
held in Paris on December 13 to 15. It was 
also decided to convene the General Council 
at Prague in June 1947, 

Attending the Washington meeting were: 
President Deakin; Seeretary Louis Saillant, 
France; M. P. Tarasor, Russia; Frank Rosen- 
bloom, United States; E. Kupers, Nether- 
lands; Lombardo Toledano, Latin America; 
Leon Jouhaux, France, and G. Di Vittario, 
Italy. 





Publications on Provincial Labour Standards 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws, is the title of 
an annual mimeographed pamphlet of some 30 
pages issued in August by the Department of 
Labour. As revised for the 1946 edition, the 
pamphlet shows the amendments made in the 
provincial compensation Acts since July, 1945, 
notably the abolition in British Columbia of 
workmen’s contributions to medical aid and 
the reduction of the waiting period in the same 
province. A large number of businesses not 
previously included were brought within the 
scope of the British Columbia and Saskat- 
chewan Acts. The list of industrial diseases to 
be compensated was greatly extended in Sas- 
katchewan and minor additions made in British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia. 

The Merchant Seamen Compensation Act 
is summarized. Along the same lines as the 
Regulations of 1945, the Act was passed by the 
Dominion Parliament this year. 

In general, the arrangement of the material 
in the pamphlet is similar to that of earlier 
editions but the section has been completely 
revised which sets out the Conventions and 


‘Recommendations of the International Labour 


Conference in order to permit a comparison 
between the International Labour standards 
and the provincial statutes. 


The 1946 edition of the publication, Pro- 
vincial Labour Standards Cancerning Child 
Labour, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages and 
Workmen’s Compensation was issued recently 
by the Department of Labour, with the addi- 
tion of a new section relating to annual 
holidays. 

This bulletin sets out the higher minimum 
wage-rates now in effect in British Columbia 
Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan. Other 
important changes since June, 1945, include in 
New Brunswick the raising to 16 of the school- 
leaving age except where otherwise provided 
by local authorities and the establishment of 
a& minimum age of 14 for shops, hotels and. 
restaurants, raising in Saskatchewan the mini- 
mum age for employment in factories to 16,. 
and in British Columbia introducing a maxi- 
mum week of 44 instead of 48 hours in indus- 
trial undertakings. 

Appended to the statement of the legislation 
regarding annual holidays with pay in Alberta, 
British Columbia, Ontario, Quebee and Sas- 
katchewan is a table showing the length of 
holiday and the holiday pay allowed in each 
of these provinces. 

Copies of the above pamphlets are obtain- 


able from the Legislation Branch, Department 


of Labour, Ottawa. 


Conventions of Labour Organizations 


ANADA’S major labour organizations re- 
cently held their annual conventions, 
during the course of which delegates dis- 
cussed affairs of interest ‘to labour and 
adopted resolutions some of which made 
reference to Dominion legislation and Orders 
in Council. 


* 


The three organizations, the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, held their 
meetings at Windsor, Toronto and Quebec, 
respectively. 

Summaries of the proceedings of the three 
meetings follow. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


HE Sixty-first Annual Convention of the 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
was held in the Armouries, Windsor, Ontario, 
commencing Wednesday, September 18, 1946. 
Credentials were received from 638 delegates 
representing approximately 330,000 members 
organized in 21,191 local unions. The Chair- 
man of. the Credentials Committee reported 
that the registered delegates represented 51 
jnternational and national unions, 64 federa- 
tions, provincial organizations, trades and 
labour councils, and divisions of telegraphers 
and 521 local unions. There were two fra- 
ternal delegates present representing the 
British Trades Union Congress and _ the 
American Federation of Labour as well as a 
representative from the International Labour 
Organization. 

The opening ceremonies included invoca- 
tion by Rev. H. R. Nobles and Rev. Father 
G. L. Blonde. 

The delegates were welcomed on behalf of 
the Windsor Trades and Labour Council by its 
President, Mr. M. F. Wigle. His Worship 
Mayor Arthur J. Reaume, in extending a 
civic welcome, informed the delegates that 
Windsor knew something of the problems of 
organized labour and recognized collective 
bargaining and labour’s fight for its rights as 
part of their every day existence. He 
deplored what he termed “antiquated legis- 
lation” both federal and provincial in the 
field of labour laws and asked for their with- 
drawal. He described Windsor as_ the 
“capital seat of the working people for the 
whole of’ Canada.” 


Address of President Bengough 


Mr. Percy Bengough, in his presidential 
address, expressed the sincere appreciation of 
the Executive Council of the Congress for 
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the example of solidarity and loyalty shown 
by the membership during the war period, 
in carrying out the policies of the Congress, 
particularly in the way they “hued to the 
line” of no strikes in wartime, remaining with 
the job at times under objectionable circum- 
stances, with the result that there was a great 
and steady flow of the needed materials and 
supplies from Canada that materially assisted, 
not only Canada’s fighting forces, but also the 
forces of our allies in bringing the war to a 
successful conclusion. 

In referring to the situation arising out of 
the instructions from the American Federation 
of Labour to its affiliated organizations in 
Canada connected with the Trades and 
Labour Congress, that the unions of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists be dropped 
from membership in the Congress, President 
Bengough declared that “the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada will resist to the 
utmost any interference with its sovereign 
autonomy as a Canadian organization and 
while we do not look or hope for any ill feel- 
ing from any of our affiliated unions, we feel 
it is our duty to protect our sovereign rights 
and we will resist to the utmost any usur- 
pation of our constituted authority.” The 
President further drew attention to the fact 
that 21,000 mine workers in Canada were 
affliated to the American Federation of 
Labor in the United States, but are part 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour in Can- 
ada, and are therefore not affiliated to the 
Trades and Labour Congress. It can be 
taken for granted, he stated, “that the per 
capita tax of these members is paid to the 
A.F. of L.” Reference was also made to 
the eleven international unions who were 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labour but not connected with the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 
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President Bengough contended that 
“although many thousands of workers affili- 
ated to the Congress have. materially 


improved their wages and working conditions 
during the past year, there is yet a great 
deal needed to be accomplished toward the 
establishment of full employment and social 
security. Money cannot .be found,’ he 
stated, “to afford a decent pension to our 
aged citizens or to protect the most of the 
people from the dangers of ill health. There 
is a fear,’ contended the President, “that too 
high a standard of wages will cause a demand 
for goods and create inflation.” 

In referring to the deceased* members of 
the Congress, President Bengough paid tri- 
bute to the outstanding services rendered by 
the late Tom Moore, who as President guided 
the destiny of the Congress for so many 
years, F 


Telesram Received from Prime Minister 


The President then read a telegram which he 
had received from the Right Honourable W. L. 
Mackenzie King, conveying cordial greetings 
and best wishes for a successful meeting and 
expressing sincere regrets that other commit- 
ments made it impossible for him to be present 
at the convention. 


Address of Honourable Humphrey Mitchell 


tHlonourable Humphrey Mitchell, Federal 
Minister of Labour, in addressing the dele- 
gates, referred to the serious national prob- 
lems, the legacy of the war, which had con- 


fronted the country since the conclusion of 


hostilities. “We have been travelling along 
the rough road of reconversion and have not 
yet reached smooth pavement,’ he stated. 
“Your Congress, your affiliated bodies and 
chartered unions are vitally concerned with 
these problems; therefore, I anticipate that 
this Convention will reach decisions which 
will help your Federal Government to over- 
come the existing difficulties to clear the way 
towards the high industrial activity and gen- 
eral national progress we all desire.” 

The nation’s outstanding problem is the 
maintenance of stabilized price levels and the 
purchasing power of the peoples’ dollar, Mr. 
Mitchell stressed. Despite opinions to the 
contrary, he pointed out, the Government has 
striven with all its power to effect this 
stabilization but the difficulties have been 
great. “There is nothing more devastating to 
national morale than a continued rise in 
prices,’ he stated. “I am convinced that 
unless self-discipline exerts itself in every 
walk of life, the burden of the Government 
will become increasingly difficult and many 
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will regret the actions of some of our people 
during this reconversion period. I believe 
that our future employment opportunities, 
the maintenance of our expanded industrial 
structure and our ability to compete success- 
fully, not only in the home market, but also 
abroad, is wholly dependent on. our ability 
to maintain our price stabilization policy. 

“T should lke to re-emphasize my belief,” 
continued the Minister, “that labour and 
capital will get further by conciliation, 
accepting decisions reached in good spirit, 
adhering to the full letter of contractual 
undertakings and, above all, by proceeding 
within the framework of our laws, rather 
than by defiance of those laws. 

“The conciliation machinery of our Federal 
Government has been developed to the high- 
est degree in our history, but even the excel- 
Jence of this service does not take the place 
of mutual understandings and mutual regard 
for contractual obligations. I would much 
rather see. labour and management iron out 
their own differences, understand their res- 
pective rights, and agree on conditions of 
employment without the assistance of any 
governmental agency.” 

The Minister paid tribute to the leader- 
ship and members of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. “The leaders of Con- 
gress unions deserve a great deal of credit, 
for having led their members wisely.” He 
voiced his confidenee in Percy R. Bengough, 
President of the Congress and considered him 
a suitable successor to the late Tom Moore. 
Mr. Mitchell described the late Congress 
President as one of the most eminent labour 
leaders Canada had produced. 

“One of the most important events ahead,” 
the Minister stated, “is the conference of the 
Dominion Minister of Labour with the Pro- 
vineial Ministers of Labour, which has been 
set: for October 7 in Ottawa, to deal with the 
broad question of labour relations legislation. 
IT am hopeful that arising out of our conversa- 
tions at that time, with due regard to the 
constitutional implications of our federal sys- 
tem, the basic principle of labour’s right to 
organize and bargain collectively will be 
recognized in all parts of the Dominion.” 


Address of Right Hon. C. D. Howe 


Right Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Recon- 
struction, praised the membership of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada for 
taking no part in recent work stoppages. 
“There has been full co-operation between your 
membership and the Government throughout 
the reconstruction period for which I am duly 
thankful. Strikes have not dealt a knock- 


out blow to our economic system,” Mr. Howe 
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stated, “but make no mistake, the strikes have 
shaken our system for the moment. Nearly 
every strike has hit some nerve centre,—some 
key industry. These strikes do more than 
cut supplies,’ the Minister stated, “they 
affect the cost of production and _ selling 
prices, they lose markets for Canada and 
frighten off any investment. Every month 
consumer goods are not on the market in 
abundant supply makes the price ceiling 
harder to maintain.” 

Mr. Howe declared he was not discussing 
the rights and wrongs of the strikes. He was 
dealing only in their effect. Bargaining over 
-the share of the product to go to labour and 
to capital was bringing conditions where 
there was little to be shared. “If we pro- 
duce a smaller cake, everyone will get a 
smaller piece,” he said. 

‘The Minister emphasized that he did not 
wish to suggest that the reconstruction pro- 
gram was wrecked. Lost ground might be 
recovered if industrial peace was restored 
without too much delay into balance.” 

“Canada stands at the crossroads,” Mr. 
Howe declared, “either our price stabilization 
will fall, and the boom and bust periods that 
we had planned to avoid will ittake place, 
or stability will win out and enable the 
‘ship-of-state’ to ride through on an even 
keel until demand and supply~can be brought 
into balance.” 


Address of Mr. R. J. Tallon 


Mr. R. J. Tallon, Labour Representative 
on the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
delivered an address before the convention in 
which he attested to the difficulty exper- 
ienced by the Commission in getting local 
unions throughout the country to take full 
advantage of the services being offered by 
the Commission. “We have even to argue 
and coax union members to serve on local 
employment advisory commissions.” 


Address of Jan Schuil of the International 
Labour Office 


Mr. Jan Schuil, who succeeded Mr. Ad. Staal 
as Chief of the Workers’ Organization Services 
of the International Labour Office, on the 
latter’s retirement, spoke of the progress made 
-by the International Labour Organization in 
recent years. He informed the delegates that 
the ILO had not the power to impose its 
recommendations in the various affiliated 
countries but what it attempts to do, is to hold 
up before the government of each country, the 
minimum which it believes the working men 
should have. Mr. Schuil regretted his inability 
to remain during the sessions of the conven- 
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tion due to the fact that the ILO was in 
session in Montreal and his presence was 
required there. 


Address of Matthew Woll 


After extending greetings from the American 
Federation of Labour, Mr. Woll, Vice-presi- 
dent of the Federation, informed the delegates 
that he was attending the Convention on a 
“mission of fraternity, not paternity. A slight 
misunderstanding has crept into the relation- 
ship of the two groups,’ the Vice-president 
stated “but the difference was one of pro- 
cedure not objective. The American Federa- 
tion of Labour feels it must enforce laws re- 
quiring unions to pay dues. The machinists 
withheld their per capita tax for a year and 
other unions began to question how they got 
away with it. As a result,” he declared, “the 
American Federation of Labor was compelled 
to expel them.” 

Mr. Woll declared that “no one in the Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labour has 
ever questioned the autonomy of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. You are a 
separate, I won’t say independent, for we are 
inter-dependent organizations, but autonom- - 
ous.” The delegates were informed that of the 
three points preventing the machinists from 
rejoining the American Federation of Labour, 
two had been resolved and conferences on the 
remaining issue were expected to start next 
month. He expressed the hope that the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists would once 
more take their place in the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and leave unchallenged the 
status of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. ; 

Turning to broader labour questions, Vice- 
president Woll envisaged an _ international 
labour organization, possibly affiliated with the 
United Nations Organization dealing with the 
problems of workers of the world. He outlined 
the problems the labour movement had faced 
in the past and faces “today.” In spite of 
them, he stated, “the American Federation of 
Labour has a paid up membership of over 
7,000,000 —the C.I.O. has 5,000,000 and in- 
dependent unions 2,000,000.” 

The fraternal delegate suggested the forma- 
tion of a council of labour composed of an 
equal number of members from the American 
Federation. of Labour and the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada which would meet 
from time to time for the purpose of co- 
operating and co-ordinating the activities of 
the two labour bodies. 

During his address, Vice-president Woll criti- 
cized various countries for their use of 
prisoners-of-war as he feared it would under- 
mine labour standards. 


1946] 


Report of Executive Council 


In the report of the Executive Council, the 
members were informed that since the last con- 


vention, there had arisen questions affecting the 


policies of the Congress on which the Execu- 
tive had to decide to act. While these matters 
were of a character on which differences of 
opinion could easily have arisen, the report 
stated, all decisions and recommendations 
were arrived at unanimously. The attention 
of the delegates was particularly directed to 
the memorandum presented to the Dominion 
ae on April 4, 1946 (L.G. April 1946, 
p. 440). 

The Executive in referring to the appoint- 
ment and services of the late Tom Moore as 
one of the labour representatives on the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour Office 
at Geneva, stated that “he had established an 
international reputation as one of the authentic 
voices of organized labour throughout the 
world.” As President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, the report continued, he 
had seen established such social legislation as 
old age pensions, unemployment insurance 
and workmen’s compensation which were 
among some of the measures that formed part 
of the policy of the organized labour move- 
ment in Canada. 

In the loss of Tom Moore, labour in this 
country has lost a staunch friend, the report 
stated. “However, his life’s work will stand 
as a monument to his memory and an inspira- 
tion to those who follow in his footsteps.” 

The Executive referred to the presentation 
to the Standing Committee on Immigration 
and Labour of the Senate of Canada in which 
was presented the views of organized labour, as 
expressed at the Annual Conventions of the 
Congress from 1886 to 1944 (L.G. Aug., 1946, p. 
1036). It was pointed out that the brief con- 
tained no change in the view which is con- 
tained in the platform of principles of the 
Congress which states, “exclusion of all races 
that cannot be properly assimilated into we 
national life of Canada.” 

In dealing with the subject of Income Tax, 
the Executive, while admitting that direct taxa- 
tion on incomes is the fairest method of 
raising the necessary moneys for the reason it 
is in conformity with the ability of the citizen 
to pay, recommended that exemptions should 
be raised to $2,400 per year for married per- 
sons and $1,000 per year for single persons. 
It was contended that incomes below. these 
amounts were fully required by the workers 1 in 
order to meet financial obligations and main- 
tain themselves and their families in balance 
with present day standards of living in Canada, 
and, therefore, should not be taxable. 

Among other questions dealt with in the 
report of the Executive were: The St. Jerome 
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situation; Suspension of Montreal Trades and 
Labour Council; Aluminum Defence Fund; 
Cigarette Fund; Publicity, and Trades and 
Labour Congress Journal; together with a re- 
view of provincial legislative reports. 


Address of Hon. Paul Martin 


In addressing the Convention, Hon. Paul 
Martin, Secretary of State for Canada, in- 
formed the delegates.that from the ranks of 
labour have come many who can be called 
“labour statesmen.” These are men, he stated, 
“who think outward from trade union organiza- 
tions toward the world community and clearly 
see the part labour must play in the new 
world security organization.” 

Among these he mentioned Ernest Bevin, 
Keir Hardy, Philip Murray and Percy Ben- 
gough and the late Tom Moore. 

Hon. Paul Martin, recently returned from 
the Third Session of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Uations Organization, 
stated, “that the main objectives of this 
council were: 

(1) Opening up the channels of trade by 
general reduction of tariff barriers and 
by establishing certain advisory bodies 
to work toward general co-operation in 
trade matters. 

(2) Improvement of labour conditions and 
social standards throughout the world. 

(3) Control of international commodity agree- 
ments and cartels. 

(4) Providing the means for developing the 
backward areas. 

(5) Through specialized agencies like the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the World Health Organization, to seek to 
improve the production and distribution 
of the food resources of the world and 
raise the health standards of all coun- 
‘tries. 

(6) To provide for the resettlement of refu- 
gees and displaced persons as soon as pos- 
sible and to explore opportunities for the 
migration of peoples in congested areas 
to more sparsely populated places. 

One of the special organs of the Economic 
and Social Council, stated Mr. Martin, “is the 
International Labour Organization, the oldest 
in. point of service of any of the agencies 
which will work with the Council. Since its 
establishment in 1919, as an organ of the old 
League, the ILO has been continuously at 
work improving the conditions of the working 
people all over the world. We have at hand 
the basic tools for peace,” asserted the Minis- 
ter, “and if we use these tools wisely, with 
prudence and foresight, we can re-create the 


-world. Canadian labour should be marshalled 


on the side of these positive forces.” 


Address of Charles Jarman 


Mr. Charles Jarman, Secretary of the 
National Seamen’s Union, fraternal delegate 
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from the British Trades Union Congress, 
stated that, ‘the exchange of fraternal dele- 
gates not only provides an opportunity for 
friendly messages, but also for giving Con- 
gress delegates in one country. some up-to- 
date and useful information about the state 
of affairs from the trade union viewpoint in 
the other country.” Mr. Jarman.reviewed the 
legislation already enacted by the Labour 
Government in Great Britain and gave in 
broad outline a description of-the govern- 
ment’s program which he stated fell into two 
parts, namely—socialist legislation and social 
legislation. Under the second heading, he 
discussed the principle and purposes of five 
acts of parhament or parliamentary measures 
on their way to becoming acts of parliament. 
- These were: Family Allowance Act; Industrial 
Injuries Act; National Insurance Act; National 
Health Service Act; and Disabled Persons 
Act. 

Coming under the first heading, Mr. Jarman 
stated was the socialization of basic indus- 
tries and vital services, such as mines, trans- 
port, electrical power, iron and steel manu- 
facture. Mr. Jarman informed the delegates 
that a bill to’ transfer the mining industry 
from private hands to public control was now 
practically through all its parliamentary stages. 
This is one instalment of comprehensive legis- 
lation which will bring under national owner- 
ship the electricity supply industry and the 
gas industry, transport, steel, civil aviation and 
cable and wireless. 2 

Departing from his outline of accomplish- 
ment of the British Labour Party, Mr. Jar- 
man defended the use of enemy war prisoners 
in labour gangs, stating “there is no slave 
lebour in Britain today,’ and asking “is there 
any reason why these people who tried to 
destroy everything progressive in Europe 
should not do something to repair the damage? 
We are not desirous of holding any Germans 
in thralldom but we want to be sure it doesn’t 
happen again.” 


Report on Standing Committee on 
Reconstruction 


Mr. John Bruce, Chairman of the Standing 
Committee on Reconstruction presented his 
report. Among the pertinent questions raised 
in this report were: Are essential products 
being denied Canadians at home while those 
who can pay the price outside the country 
are getting ample supplies of Canadian made 
rales Are supplies being held for higher 
prices? 

“The workers are seriously alarmed at their 
inability to secure the necessities of life, while 
reports of the productivity of our industries, 
still demonstrate that we can produce what 
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we require, but goods are not on the domestic 
market,” the report declared. “It would appear 
evident that these goods are finding outlets 
through foreign markets or being withheld 
from distribution in the hope of receiving 
higher prices and we should demand of the 
government that our national requirements 
be first met before goods are released for 
export.” 

The report emphasized that the housing 
problem in Canada was one of equal emer- 
“The situation is 
one that should cause alarm and requires the 
earnest consideration of the Conveniton,” the 
report stated. The committee was of the 
opinion that provided the means and materials 
can be produced, “homes fit for heroes to live 
in,” can be built if the same incentive and 
objective are set forth as during the war. The 
committee suggested subsidizing industry and 
stabilizing costs by government control. It also 
suggested removing from banks, insurance 
companies and private loan agencies, the 
financing of homes. 

The report recommended the establishment 
of a government-formed immigration com- 
mittee, comprising members of all parties to 
“thoroughly study a plan of selective immigra- 
ion. 7 

The report further recommended the 
nationalization and control of the nation’s 
financial institutions and credit machinery. 

In concluding, the committee requested 
that Congress representatives be invited to 
sit on all bodies having to do with the prob- 
lem of peace. 

Financial Report 


The report of the secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
J. A. Sullivan, showed total receipts from all 
sources for the period ending July 31, 1946, 
amounted to $117,202.05, expenditures of 
$107,438.55, leaving a net balance for the year 
of $9,763.50. Total assets over liabilities 
amounted to $114,497.84. The total paid- “up 
membership as at July 31, 1946, was approxi- 
mately 330,000. 


Report of Committee on Education 


A report on education was submitted by 
Mr. C. J. Oakes, Vancouver, B.C., a member 
of the British Columbia Teachers’ Federation. 

The report called for the establishment of 
a federal department of education which 
would work in support of all progressive 
education problems such as a national mini- 
mum standard of education for all. 


Officers’ Salaries Increased 


The delega‘es voted to increase the Presi- 
dent’s pay from $6,000 to $6,500, and his 
daily incidental expense allowance from $3 
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to $7. The secretary-treasurer will also 
receive $500 more, bringing his income to 
$4,500, with the same expense allowance as 


the president. 


T. and L. C. Jurisdiction 


Six resolutions dealing with the jurisdic- 
tional rights of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. These resolutions 
upheld the stand taken by the Executive of 
the Congress in regard to certain differences 
which had arisen between that body and the 
American Federation of Labour over the re- 
uest of the latter organization for the expul- 
sion of the Canadian membership of the 
International Association of Machinists, an 
affiliate of the Congress. After some discus- 
sion on the subject the Convention endorsed 
an amended resolution which read as follows: 

That this Sixty-first Convention of the 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 

while expressing its most sincere desire for 

continuance of its close fraternal relation- 
ship of long standing with the American 

Federation of Labour, reaffirms its inde- 

pendent status as an independent Canadian 

trade union centre, with full autonomous 
rights within the borders of Canada. ‘That 
this Convention expresses its appreciation to 

President Bengough and Executive Officers 

of the Congress for the firm stand they have 

taken on behalf of the independence and 
autonomous rights of this Congress and for 
the honest manner in which they have 


brought the situation to the attention of the 
membership. 


Four resolutions were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Laws requesting 
changes in certain sections of the Constitu- 
tion governing the action to be taken by the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada in 
cases where the American Federation of 
Labour had expelled international unions 
with Canadian membership in affiliation with 
the former organization. The Convention 
adopted a recommendation of the Commit- 
tee whereby the subject matter of these 
resolutions was to be referred to the Execu- 
tive with instructions to bring forward, after 
study, such changes in the constitution as 
were necessary. 


‘Foreign Affairs 


Eight resolutions were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions dealing with Foreign 
Affairs. A number of these resolutions called 
for closer relationship with the USSR while 
others urged the removal of the Franco dic- 
tatorship in Spain. The Committee submitted 
the following substitute which was adopted by 
the convention: 
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That this Congress express alarm over the 
dangerous, divisive and war-menacing trend 
which is apparent at the present Paris Peace 
Conference and undertakes, therefore, to play 
an active and constructive role in influencing 
and shaping our country’s foreign policy to 
the end that the voice and influence of. Can- 
ada shall be exercised for the democratic 
solution of all outstanding problems on the 
basis of the Atlantic Charter and the agree- 
ments arrived at, at Yalta, Teheran and 
Potsdam, by the Big Three; 

That we demand of the Canadian Govern- 
ment that in the eurrent peace and other 
United Nations’ Conferences, Canadia shall 
champion policies that will completely 
destroy the last remnants of fascism and 
colonial oppression; that Canada shall sup- 
port the inalienable right of all people and 
nations to independence and _ self-determina- 
tion; that Canadia shall oppose every and all 
efforts to again divide the world into hostile 
blocks; that Canada shall strive relentlessly 
to retain the unity of the Big Three for 
such unity is indispensable to lasting peace; 
and Canada shall withhold economic and 
political support from Governments who seek 
to perpetuate feudal and colonial oppression. 

That. our Government be asked to speedily 
improve its relations with our Allies and 
other democratic countries who are. willing 
to co-operate with us. Our Government shall 
also be asked to establish favourable ‘trade 
relations with those countries. They are in 
need of the products of our farms, factories 
and mines; they represent the biggest poten- 
tial market for Canadian exports. and they 
ean thus help to provide employment and 
economic expansion for our country and 
cement a firmer, peaceful and economic rela- 
tionship between us and the hundreds of mil- 
lions of their people. 


Political Action 


On the question of political action seven 
resolutions were considered by the Committee 
on Resolutions. The Convention approved 
an amended resolution submitted by the 
committee which read: 


That this Convention enlarge upon the scope 
and function of the non-partisan political 
work of this Congress to make it more effec- 
tive and dynamic in the service of all the 
common people of this land by: 


(1) Appointment of non-partisan National 
Political, or Legislative Action Committees, 


(2) The Committee elected for this purpose 
at this Convention to be charged with the 
responsibility of helping in the election of pro- 
vincial and municipal committees in every 
community and union to explain their public 
activity on behalf of the Congress principles 
and program and all public issues affecting 
labour and the people from day to day; 


(3) These Committees to be charged with 
the task of advising all workers on public 
questions to take part in matters of public 
life and responsibility, and to work untiringly 
and unceasingly in a non-partisan way for the 
defeat of reaction in administrative bodies 
and governments of this country and for the 
election of genuine and sincere working class 
representation in all types of government 
throughout the nation; 
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Cost of Living 


On the subject of cost of living, eighteen 
resolutions were considered by the Resolutions 
Committee and on its recommendation the 
Convention adopted the following substitute: 


That this Convention of The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada make known its 
belief that: 

(1) The present situation is brought about 
by the selfish policies of big business and by 
the wage, price, and taxation policies of the 
government. 

(2) Prices have risen sharply, not because 
of the workers’ demand for higher pay, but 
because the Government, scuttled price ceil- 
ings, eliminated subsidies from essential com- 
modities and based its whole price policy on 
the assumption that the high profits of indus- 
try must be protected and maintained. 

(3) The Government has insisted on keep- 
ing wages frozen. Only when the inevitable 
strike movement got under way did the gov- 
ernment agree to some wage increases, and 
even then it tried to keep these at a 10e. 
hourly maximum. 


‘In the light of these experiences this Con 
vention goes on record for: 

(a) Immediate government action to roll back 
prices to the level of January, 1946, and 
the strict enforcement of price controls; 

(6) The independent development of a public 
campaign by this Congress, its affiliated 
unions, and other bodies, such as con- 
sumers’ leagues, housewives’ associations, 
farmers’ organizations, etc., against un- 
warranted profiteering and price in- 
creases; 

(ce) The elimination of wage controls with the 
exception of minimum wage standards and 
the institution of profit control with per- 
mission of price increases only after a 
reasonable profit margin has been estab- 
lished and only when proven that profits 
are not hidden in the countless reserve 
funds which big business established dur- 
ing the war to conceal the real profits; 

(d) Government action to end the slow-down 
strike of industrialists in their effort to 
boost prices to gain further concessions 
from the Government and to squeeze 

‘labour, as demonstrated in the recent 
shutting down of production by manage- 
ment for many months in textile, rubber, 
steel, ete.; 

(e) Speedy action by the Government is 
necessary to cause the speediest attain- 
ment of full production to remove the 
inflationary threat and to return to nor- 
mal conditions. 


Failure on the part of the Government to 
adopt such a policy will compel labour to 
ignore the existing government agencies and 
seek other ways to achieve conditions that 
will assure the Canadian workers and the 
majority of people a_ sufficient income to 
protect and raise their living standard and to 
increase the peoples’ purchasing power so that 
they may be able to buy the things they 
produce. 


Other Resolutions 
Many other resolutions were adopted by 


the Convention, among which were the follow- 
ing :— 
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That in future a fee of $1 be charged for 
each resolution submitted; 

Urging that government employees be granted 
the right of collective bargaining as set forth by 
Orders in Council governing employees of pri- 
vate industries, crown companies and the 
National Harbours Board; 

Abolition of all home work where such work, 
by common practice, has been done in fae- 
tories for that purpose; 

Seeking legislation, making it illegal to employ 
children under 16 years of age in Canada; 

Advocating government financial assistance to 
promising students to complete their education; 

Requiring that all school curricula through- 
out the Dominion of Canada include a study of 
the organized labour movement; 

Establishment of a national health insurance 
scheme to provide cash benefits to maintain 
income during illness; 

The integration of curative andi preventive 
work and the provision of necessary personnel 
to guarantee to every person the maximum 
medical and dental benefits; 

Labour representations on all administrative 
bodies; 

That all persons shall have free choice of any 
professional curative service; 

Recommending the setting-up of committees 
to compile a true cost of living index based upon 
commodities purchased by the workers that will 
be a guide for negotiating increased wages and 
reduction of hours to maintain decent living 
standards; 

Pressing for the nationalization of basic 
industries and the transportation systems of 
Canada; 

Demanding changes in the criminal code of 
Canada, which will prevent the use of the courts 
to restrain legitimate trade unions from strike 
action and picketing; 

Favouring a national labour code; 

Demanding that Order in Council P.C. 3689 be 
rescinded; 

Endorsing the principle of recognition of all 
statutory holidays with pay and the establish- 
ment, through negotiation, of proper compen- 
sation for work performed on any statutory 
holiday; 

A ide: amendments to the Canada Shipping 
ct; 

Favouring close co-operation between the Con- 
gress and its provincial bodies and the national 
and provincial farm organizations; 

Calling for united action on a national scale 
on behalf of all organized works in Canada; 

Condemning the use of police in labour dis- 
putes and demanding the release on bail of Miss 
Madeline Parent, Organizer of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted as follows:— 

President, Percy Bengough, C.B.E., Ottawa; 
Vice-Presidenis: Maritimes—J. A. Whitebone, 
M.B.E., Saint John, N.B?; Quebec—Arthur 
D’Aoust, O.B.E., Hull, P.Q.; Ontario—J. W. 
Buckley, Toronto, Ontario; Prairie Provinces 
—Carl E. Berg, M.B.E., Edmonton, Alta; 
British Columbia—Birt Showler, M.B.E., Van- 
couver, B.C.;  Secretary-Treasurer, J: A. 
Sullivan, Ottawa. . : 
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The following are the Provincial Executive 
Committees :— 


Nova Scotia—G. A. Smith (Chairman), 
Halifax; J. J. Campbell, Halifax; Ben McKen- 


zie, Lunenburg and Nevin Cameron, Sydney. 


Manitoba—Gordon Wilkinson (Chairman), 
Winnipeg; T. B. Ward, Flin Flon; James 
McDuffe, Brandon; Chester King, Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan—S. J. Tabbut (Chairman), 
Prince Albert; J. Griffith, Saskatoon, P. Mik- 
kelson, Regina; F. Ingram, Moose Jaw. 

British Columbia—R. K. Gervin (Chair- 
man), Vancouver; G. A. Wilkinson, Victoria; 
H. A. Webster, Ocean Falls; William Rigby, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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(The Provinces of Alberta, New Brunswick, 
Ontario and Quebec having provincial federa- 
tions of labour chartered by the Congress, the 
executive officers carry on the legislative work 
of these provinces.) 

Fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress, D. A. Dunlop, International 
Association of Firefighters, Toronto, Ontario. 

Fraternal delegate to the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, Percy R. Bengough, C.B.E., 
President, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Hamilton’ was chosen convention city for 
1947. 





Canadian Congress of Labour © 


ITH 754 accredited delegates in atten- 
dance, which President A. R. Mosher 
held to be the largest number recorded for 
any labour convention in Canada, the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour held its sixth annual 
Convention in the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
during the week commencing Monday, Sep- 
tember 23. 

The number of attendant delegates repre- 
sented an increase of 260 over the number 
present at the Congress’ previous convention 
held in Quebec City in 1944. In the period 
between the two conventions the Congress 
recorded the affiliation and _ establishment 
of 2 new provincial federations, 7 district 
councils, 78 directly chartered unions, 4 inter- 
national unions and 2 national unions. The 
total membership of the Congress was reported 
as now being approximately 350,000. 

Some 270 resolutions were placed before the 
~ Convention embracing the views of a large 
segment of organized labour on questions both 
national and international m scope. 

Greetings were extended to the delegates by 
Monseigneur E. M. Brennan, Rev. Dr. W. W. 
Judd and Rabbi Abel Feinberg, all of whom 
referred to the interest of the church in the 
affairs and problems of organized labour. Mr. 
Elroy Robson, President of the Toronto 
Labour Council, expressed the Council’s 
pleasure at being host to the out-of-town dele- 
gates. Controller David Balfour extended the 
civic welcome to the Convention on behalf of 
Mayor Saunders. He stated that he believed 
the future of Canada was in the hands of 
labour and voiced the desire of the civic 


administration to co-operate with the 
Congress. 
Fraternal greetings from the CIO were 


conveyed to the delegates by Mr. Hugh 
Thompson, Buffalo regional director of the 
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CIO, on behalf of President Phillip Murray. 
He told the Convention “not to let anything 
create an impression of disunity. You must go 
forward united to win the battles for higher 
wages and better conditions.” 


Address of Mr. A. R. Mosher 


“One of the most decisive factors in the. 
present situation is the willingness of a con- 
siderable number of workers to place political 
considerations ahead of their loyalty to the 
labour movement,” Mr. A. R. Mosher said 
in his presidential address. ‘ 

“Tt must always be kept in mind that 
politics are simply a means to be used by 
labour in attaining the kind of government 
it wants,” said Mr. Mosher. 

“Tf politics become the master labour is 
enslaved: Labour must lay down the policies 
relating to matters of direct concern to it and 
insist that these be followed by the political 
party to which it gives support. Labour must 
never be subservient to any political party, 
even its own. | 

“On the other hand, it is becoming more and 
more evident that the labour movement dare 
not confine itself wholly to its activities in the 
economic field. There has been a growing 
tendency toward intervention of government 
in industry and in some respects toward com- 
plete control of industry by government. This 
was accentuated during the war, because when 
a mation is threatened with the loss of its 
freedom and its very existence it cannot afford 
the luxury of a competitive economy system.” 

Mr. Mosher said that although one political 
party, the C.C.F., is endorsed by the Congress, 
there is no affiliation. The C.C.F., he stated, 
“represents, in my opinion, a closer approach 
to the principles and policies of Canadian 
labour than any other. I believe, further, that 
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it holds out greater promise of industrial peace, 
economic security and human happiness than 
any other party in Canada and that it wholly 
deserves the support of Canadian workers.” 

“While our political system in Canada is 
referred to as a democracy, labour never has 
been adequately represented in the past and 
I believe it can obtain adequate representation 
only through a political party founded upon 
the principles which labour has adopted and 
which it would apply to the management of 
social and economic activities.” 

Pointing out that the Congress is only six 
years old, Mr. Mosher said it is now “unques- 
tionably the largest, the most progressive and 
the most militant labour organization in 
Canada. 

“Much of labour’s weakness in Canada as in 
other countries,’ he stated, “is due to the 
existence of more than one central labour 
body and this division in labour’s ranks not 
only weakens the movement but requires end- 
less explanations, since such divisions are 
wholly unwarranted.” 

Mr. Mosher stated that, in his opinion, the 
much-needed unity of labour will be forth- 
coming, along with increased and intensified 
organization of workers still unorganized. 

He paid tribute to the work of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions established since 
the Congress’ last convention, and said’ it was 
a “source of great satisfaction’ that Pat 
Conroy, Congress secretary-treasurer, is a 
member of the exeeutive of the W.F.T.U. 

The failure of nations to reach agreement 
on world peace, he added, “may be due to the 
fact that labour as such has not so far been 
permitted to participate in the deliberations 
regarding these matters. Labour is a great 
unifying force. Labour provides a basis of 
association for workers in every land and in 
every occupation.” | 

He stressed the importance of the principle 
of public ownership “which involves the recon- 
struction of the present competitive profit 
system and its development into .a system in 
which the natural resources, the technical skill 
and the productive machinery of the nation 
will be fully utilized to provide the highest 
possible standard of living for all the people. 

“The inability of the present system to meet 
the demands made upon it was demonstrated 
recenty by the statements of the representa- 
tives of government and industry before the 
House of Commons Industrial Relations 
Committee to the effect that the increase in 
wage-rates of more than 10 cents an hour 
would make price control impossible and cause 
disastrous inflation. 

“There are hundreds of thousands of workers 
in Canada whose wages, even with a 10-cent- 
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per-hour increase, would still be wholly inade- 
quate to provide decent standards of living.” 

Mr. Mosher emphasized there must be unity 
within the Congress, pointing out that the 
Congress’ policies have been attacked by 
leaders of C.C.L. unions and adding: “It 
appears obvious to me that any union which is 
not prepared to respect such policies (those 
adopted by the Congress) has no right to 
participate through its representatives in the 
deliberations of the executive council of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour.” 


Address of Mr. Pat Conroy 


Secretary-Treasurer Pat Conroy, who is a 
member of the executive of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, reported the proceedings 
of the first Congress of that organization held 
in Paris from September 25 to October 13, 
1945. (L.G. Jan. 1946 p. 26). 

He stated that the Federation dedicated 
itself to the task of preserving and strengthen- 
ing the unity displayed by the peoples of. the 
United Nations in_ their successful efforts 
against the common enemy on the battlefield. 
“The only guarantee of stable and lasting 
peace lies in ccutinued co-operation and friend- 
ship among the peoples of the United Nations 
and the unshakable unity of their govern- 
ments. 

“What we have done in Paris in establishing 
a mighty organization of the working people 
of the world, is the best assurance that this 
great objective shall be accomplished.” 

Of more practical consideration were the 
plans adopted for the establishment of Inter- 
national Trade Departments for each separate 
industry in every country affiliated with the 
W.E.T.U. 

“The work of organizing Trades Depart- 
ments within the Federation is in its infancy 
and presents problems of great magnitude but 
it is proceeding apace under a separate depart- 
ment. The day is not far distant when each 
industry will have its own International Trade 
Department, within which ‘the problems of 
each industry the world over will be attacked 
on a world basis, with a view to bringing about 
levels and objectives for each industry on a 
world scale.” 

Mr. Conroy stated that it would be wrong 
to expect great immediate benefits from the 
Federation, and that for considerable time the 
effect would be psychological. 

‘ “Tt will be some time before the world body 
will be able to develop a working mechanism 
that will be an effective instrument for the 
attainment of its objectives. The new world 
centre starts off with tremendous work to do, 
and to accomplish that work great resources, 
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both human and financial, will have to be contribution made in raising the living 
built up. standards of the workers in this Dominion 

“It does, however, provide a promise of and for the parts they have played in the 


greater things for labour in all countries. The 
greatest contribution that can be made to the 
effectiveness of the Federation is by a grow- 
ing and developing movement, not only in our 
country but in all countries. The unification 
of the forces of labour in Canada is the 
primary interest of Canadian workers. When 
such unification is developed, then Canada 
can make a much more effective contribution 
all round, both at home and abroad.” 


Address of Mr. Rhys J. Davies 


Mr. Rhys J. Davies, British Labour Member 
of Parliament for Lancashire, addressed the 
Convention following an extensive debate on 
political action which he said demonstrated 
the immaturity of the Canadian labour move- 
ment. ‘You were debating what we debated 
more than 40 years ago,” he said, “and I have 
seen our party grow from small numbers to 
where it now governs the biggest empire in 
the world. 

“British labour has been disillusioned about 
Communism. Our chaps used to believe that 
Communism was a march to the left, but they 
don’t any more. 

“No Socialist can possibly level any criticism 
against the economics of the Soviets, especially 
in relation to public ownership, but when the 
issue is elevated to a plane where it belongs, 
into the realm of intangible things of the spirit, 
then our quarrel is as much against Com- 
munism as against any other authoritarian 
proposition.” 

He said that the British abotiy Party was 
opposed to the authoritarian concept of gov- 
ernment where a relatively few people retain 
permanent control. 

Referring to the situation in the British coal 
mines, he said that private enterprise had 
failed. “We have nationalized the mines, 
determined that the’ lot of the miner will be 
better under the state. 

“We are determined that everything in the 
state will be nationalized for the good of the 
people. 

“Our party is a clean party; there is no 
graft in our politics. Fundamentally the most 
important thing is to have clean men in 
politics.” 


Address of Mr. Herbert A. Spence 


Mr. Herbert A. Spence, Regional Supervisor 
for Ontario of the Industrial Production 
Co-operation Board, congratulated the Con- 
gress and affiliated unions on the “splendid 


enactment of legislation designed to advance 
their social welfare.” 

He stated that the growth and deviloiitiens 
of unions is exemplified by the three stages of 
warfare, truce and co-operation that > usually 
characterize union-management relations. The 
chief reason that many have failed to 
experience the co-operation is mertia. “It has 
seemed to me that almost all these efforts 
could have been successful had help been 
available. Apparently others thought the same 
thing because the Government of Canada, 
through the Industrial Production Co-opera- 
tion Board, is now making help available to 
those who will accept it.” : 

In presenting a short historical account of 
labour-management production committees, 
Mr. Spence gave several specific examples of 
benefits that have resulted both in co-operation 
and production from such activity. He stressed 
the importance of divorcing the problems of 
production from collective bargaining issues; 
“experience has shown that there should be a 
separation between bargaining and co-operation 
and it is for this. reason also that we recom- 
mend separate committees.” 

The subjects for discussion by Jabour- 
management production committees, he said, 
“are many and, as long as they avoid collective 
bargaining issues, any problem or suggestion 
may be considered. There is for instance the 
important problem of the handling, care and 
conservation of tools and maintenance of 
equipment. Then there is safety and good 
housekeeping, reduction of absenteeism, curb- 
ing shortages of critical materials, scrap 
reduction drives, improved handling of goods - 
and materials and the introduction of various 
labour-saving devices which will come to your 
notice. Management must be prepared to 
speedily accept or reject Committee recom- 
mendations with reasons. If they neglect to 
take action they should be called to account 
for the delay, on the grounds that this is a 
two-way effort.” 


Report of Executive Council 


Eleven meetings were held in the two-year 
period under review, the report of the 
Executive Council stated, Most of these 
meetings were preceded by meetings of the 
Executive Committee. 

The report reaffirmed the Congress policy of 
favouring seniority for veterans; and described 
the failure experienced in the attempts to 
establish closer co-operation with the Trades 
and Labour Congress. 


~ 
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The report reviewed in detail the presenta- 
tion of the Congress’ memoranda to the 
Federal Government on April 24, 1945 and on 
April 5, 1946. (L.G., April, 1946, p. 443). 

The -objectives of ‘the wage-policy formu- 
lated in February, 1946, were described as 
follows: 

1.. A general increase in wages, in order to 
provide an adequate wage-income to 
ensure every worker a higher standard 
of living; 

2. A reduction in working hours to forty 
hours or less per week with the same 
or higher “take home” pay; 

3. The increase in production of consumer 
goods to the utmost possible extent, 
with a view to preventing increases in 
prices; 

4. The maintenance of a policy of price- 
control and subsidy of agricultural and 
other necessities of life, in the belief 
that if Canadian industry is properly 
organized and co-ordinated, no general 
increases in prices are necessary to meet 
increased wage-rates. 


Other matters dealt with in the report were 
the World Federation of Trade Unions; the 
activities of the Council in the Ford strike; 
policy regarding chartered unions, and the 
service provided by the Congress officers and 
staff to Congress unions. 

In February the Executive Council adopted 
a resolution urging the Dominion Government 
to undertake an investigation of the housing 
situation in Canada and to take emergency 
powers, where necessary, to bring about the 
greatest possible construction of low cost 
homes as expeditiously as possible. 


Political Action 


An eight hour debate occurred on the 
Resolution Committee’s recommendation that 
the Convention adopt a substitute resolution 
reaffirming the political action program of the 
‘Congress. The debate was precipitated when 
C. S. Jackson, Canadian Director of the 
United Electrical Workers, moved that this 
substitute resolution be referred back to com- 
mittee and an amended resolution calling for 
non-partisan, independent, political action be 
returned. , 

Much of the controversy centred around 
the contention that the previous policy 
endorsed the C.C.F. party as the political arm 
of the Congress and that no one party should 
represent the trade union movement. Sup- 
porters of the substitute resolution generally 
claimed that it did not rigidly bind C.C.L. 
affiliates to support the C.C.F. and charac- 
terized the opposition as being motivated by 
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the desire to establish a non-partisan program 
in order to secure control for the Labour Pro- 
gressive Party. 

Mr. Pat Conroy, the last speaker in the 
debate, said that “the issue at this Convention 
is whether the L.P.P. will dominate this Con- 
vention or whether it will remain in the hands 
of its members.” 

The amendment was defeated by nearly a 
3 to 1 majority and concurrence in the 
Committee’s recommendation was carried by a 
slightly larger majority. 

As adopted, the resolution was as follows: 

Be it resolved this Convention of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour re-affirms the 
Political Action Program of the Congress 
and urges that the Political Action Com- 
mittee undertake to make whatever construc- 


tive amendments are necessary to advance 
this program. 


Strike Vote 


An appeal by Mr. Pat Conroy that the 
Convention express its dissatisfaction with 
Order in Council P.C. 3689 (L.G. Sept., 1946, 
p. 1187) embodying the House of Commons 
Industrial Relations Committee recommen- 
dation for the taking of a secret Government- 
conducted strike-vote in industrial disputes 
(L.G. Sept., 1946, p. 1331) resulted in extensive 
discussion. An amendment to refer an original 
resolution, calling for emphatic protest and 
resistance to the Order’s application, back to 
committee for strengthening and “putting some 
teeth into it” was carried by a standing vote. 
The substitute resolution brought back was 
as follows: 

Resolved that this Canadian Congress of 
Labour emphatically protest and denounce 
the infamous clause six of the Industrial 
Relations Committee report. new embodied in 
Order in Council P.C. 3689 and be it further 
resolved that this Convention instruct the 
incoming council and executive to resist the 
application of this Order in Council and to 
have it repealed and to this end we urge 
that they call upon all affiliated unions, 
Congress councils and provincial federations 
and also seek joint action with the Trades 

. and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Housing 


A substitute resolution recommended by the 
Resolutions Committee, in place of 14 others 
submitted on the subject of housing, was 
adopted as follows: ! 


Be it resolved that this Sixth Convention 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour demand 
that the Government of Canada amend the 
National Housing Act to provide for Gov- 
ernment-subsidized, low-rental housing to 
meet the needs of one-third of our popula- 
tion at present living im overcrowded, 
condemned, unsanitary dwellings, due to their 
economic conditions, and, 

Be it further resolved that, Crown com- 
panies be established to manufacture the 
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component parts of houses, and that low- 
cost housing loans be made available so that 
any worker may be able to acquire a home 
for himself and his family, and, 


Be it further resolved, that the Hxecutive 


of this Congress institute a nation-wide 
campaign, im co-operaion with  afliliated 
unions, to persuade the Federal Government 
to provide such legislation and funds. 


National Labour Code 


The Convention adopted the following reso- 
lution in place of numerous others dealing with 
a National Labour Code: 


_Be it resolved that this Congress Conven- 
tion most strongly and urgently requests that 
the Federal Government immediately enact a 
National Collective Bargaining Act, which 
will guarantee to Canada’s workers the legal 
right to organize into trade unions, and 
bargain collectively with their employers; 
outlaw company unions and_ blacklisting; 
provide guarantees for union security, and 
make it a federal offence for employers or 
associated interests, by any means, to dissuade 
or discourage the formation of trade unions, 
or to dictate the form of association which 
workers adopt, or to refuse to negotiate in 
good faith with the trade union of the 
employees’ choice. 

And be it further resolved that this Con- 
vention endorse the actions and proposals of 
the Congress Executive to the Dominion 
Government-for a National Labour Code, and 
we urge that they continue to press for this 
legislation. 

Foreign Policy 


On the question of foreign policy the Con- 
vention adopted the following resolutions: 


Whereas there can be no denial that the 
world today is threatened with the possibility 
of a catastrophic war, that selfishness of 
nations, strident nationalism, arrogant 
imperialism, large standing armies, is the 
order of the day.’ It is with this in mind that 
this Convention urges upon all governments to 
uphold and promote policies which will give 
the world a just and lasting peace. Peace in 
our enor can be maintained if all nations 
would:— 


1, Renounce all claims to territories arising 
out of the recent conflict. 

2. Provide for free elections that would 
permit peoples to choose freely and demo- 
cratically their respective governments 
under the supervision of the United 
Nations Organization. 

3. Progressive disarmament. 

4. Promotion of international co-operation 
economic and otherwise with provision 
for free trade and commerce. _ 

5. Making available free access to the 
resources of the world that they may be 
enjoyed by all peoples. 

6. Strengthen the United Nations Organiza- 
tion to make it an effective instrument of 
peace and social justice. 

7. Renounce spheres of influence and the 
evils flowing therefrom. 

8. Practice freedom of speech, press and 
religion. 

We sincerely feel that any nation which 

pursues policies contrary to ‘these stated 
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principles is directly contributing to war. We 
condemn such nations and pledge all our efforts. 
to resist any onslaught against the peace of 
the world towards the end that we shall 
‘obtain a world of plenty, of justice and of 
democracy—economie and political. 


A> resolution urging the immediate breaking 
off of diplomatic relations with Spain and 
formal recognition of the Spanish Republican 
Government in exile was adopted. 

The convention also adopted a resolution 
urging the Labour Government of Britain to: 
allow free Jewish immigration into Palestine. 


Other Resolutions 


A -large number of other resolutions were 
adopted, some of which were as follows: 


That the Executive of this Congress intensify 
its efforts, in co-operation with affiliated and 
chartered unions, to achieve legislation enfore- 
cing the 40-hour week and accompanying wage> 
legislation guaranteeing maintenance of the same 
“take home” pay and the provision of adequate 
overtime penalty rates. 

Urging the Provincial and Federal Govern- 
ments to enact legislation making compulsory 
the granting of a minimum of two weeks’ 
annual vacation, with pay, to all Canadian 
workers, 

Calling upon the Federal Government to see 


to it that the function of the -Department of 


Labour is returned to a basis of impartiality 
and objectivity. 

- That representations be made to the Govern- 
ment to amend the Veterans’ Land Act to 
enable any veteran to secure land for a homesite 


- within or adjacent to an urban centre wherever 


he may so choose without limitations as to size 
or location. 

Commending the efforts and work of Congress. 
officers in the establishment of World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and pledging continued 
affiliation of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
and effective implementation of the decisions 
and policies of the W.F.T.U., particularly the 
demand of the W.F.T.U. that it be admitted to 
the United Nations, its commissions and coun- 
cils, especially those related to peace, social 
and economic problems. 

Urging the Dominion Government to change 
its present method of compiling the cost-of-living 
index by a more balanced breakdown of. the 
various ‘items, so that it may more truthfully 
represent rising costs. 

Protesting against the methods employed by 
the Dominion Government in setting up a 
Commission in the recent espionage charges and 
the holding of persons incommunicado without 
proper trial or right of defence by reversing 
the established principle of the innocence of 
the accused, until guilt has been proven in the 
traditional practice of British Justice. 

Approving permission to refugees and dis- 
placed persons to immigrate who can contribute 
to the welfare of our people and the building 
of a greater Canada, consistent with Canada’s 
ability to absorb these people. 

That, as a pre-requisite to achieving social 
security measures, unity of farmers and indus- 
trial workers is a prime essential, therefore 
the Congress places itself on record as support- 
ing the struggle of the farmers of Canada in 
their efforts to achieve economic security, as 
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exemplified in the present non-delivery strike, 
and suggests that a conference between Labour 
Organizations and the official spokesmen of the 
farmers of Canada be arranged for the purpose 
of working toward complete unity between both 
groups in our demands for social security. _ 

Urging upon the Federal Government im- 
mediate action to effect passage of a National 
Minimum Wage Act, with a minimum rate of at 
least 75 cents per hour, and that this Conven- 
tion authorize its Executive to make such 
representations as it may see fit in this regard. 

That representations be made to the appro- 
priate Governments in an endeavour to have 
legislation enacted to provide that all workers 
who may be required to work on statutory 
holidays be paid penalty overtime wage rates 
for such work. : 

That in view of Canada’s growing interest in 
external affairs and the part she is destined to 
play in the settlement of European problems, 
the Federal Government be requested to give 
serious consideration to the jappointment of 
Labour attachés, to be selected from recom- 
mended lists prepared by the major Labour 
bodies in Canada. 

Pressing upon the Federal Government to 
adopt protective legislation ensuring the main- 
tenance of the shipbuilding and ship repairing 
industry and providing for the highest employ- 
ment level possible within the industry. 

Giving full support to the principle of guar- 
anteed annual wages. The creation of a 
Dominion Liaison Committee, formed of Farm, 
Labour and certain professional groups, to the 
end that the objectives of all such groups may 
be co-ordinated, and the viewpoint of organized 
Labour placed clearly before such organizations. 

Pledging full support to the efforts of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Agency: 
for relief and rehabilitation in war-devastated 


areas, and asserting that assistance must be 


extended to the hungry and homeless of every 
land without discrimination. 

Urging petitioning the Provincial and Federal 
Governments to inaugurate a system of regional] 
safety boards, representative of Labour, Man- 
agement, and Government. 

Requesting the Government of Ontario to 
make a complete study of industrial diseases 
with a view to having any new diseases to which 
workers are liable covered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

That representations be made to the Federal 
Government to have legislation enacted to pro- 
vide for a National Health Insurance Act to 
cover all citizens in Canada. 

That the Canadian Congress of Labour go on 
record as supporting the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation and call upon all 
Women’s Auxiliaries of the Congress and 
all local unions to lend their assistance with all 
other organizations toward the establishment of 
a Women’s Congress for Peace in Canada. 

That the teachers of this country, through 
their respective provincial federations, would 
materially improve their economic status by 
close co-operation and affiliation with the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Demanding that the Dominion Government. 


assume a greater financial responsibility in re- 
gard to the needs of education, and that to 
begin with, they make special grants to the 
provinces and school districts for such items 
as libraries, visual education, health and health 
education, buildings, equipment, ete. 
Recording opposition to removal of any 
government subsidy from the sale of fluid milk. 
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That any government-owned vessel sold to 
Canadian shipping interests at a reduced price 
valuation be retained under Canadian owner- 


. ship as a condition of sale. 


Urging that all sea associations co-operate 
with ship-repair unions in Canada to prevent 
shipping companies from again reviving a policy 
whereby ships’ crews are obliged to perform 
ship repair work which has been performed by 
shore workers during the past six years. 

Instructing its members on the National 
Film Board Advisory Committee to protest to 
the Government the change in Government 
policy curtailing the budget of the National 
Film Board, which has the effect of prohibiting 
it from providing operators on the Trade Union 
Circuit. 

Requesting the Federal Government not to 
reopen the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, but to 
keep it closed permanently in the interests of the - 
farmers of Western Canada in particular, and 
the Canadian public as a whole. 

That the Federal Government be urged to 
abolish the Canadian Senate as an undemo- 
eratic body, being neither elective nor repre- 
sentative, and utterly antiquated and outmoded 
in this day and generation. 

Making all radio broadcasting a public utility, 
and thus doing away with the many obnoxious 
practices which have grown up under private 
ownership, and which do not contribute to the 
best interests of the people. 

Setting aside sufficient funds to continue the 
investigation into the existence of cartels and 
monopolies in Canada with a view to fully 
exposing the operations thereof to the Canadian 
people. Urging action to provide for the 
manufacture and supplying of oleomargarine in 
sufficient quantity to take care of the need 
occasioned by the shortage of butter, and to 
continue to do so until butter is again in full 
supply at a reasonable price within the resources 
of low-paid workers and their families. 

That the Canadian Congress of Labour re- 
iterate its former decisions condemning anti- 
Semitism and other forms of religious and racial 
discrimination and call upon the Canadian 
Government to declare anti-Semitism and re- 
ligious and racial discriminations a criminal 
offence. 

Calling upon the Federal Government to 
utilize the services of the Tree Fruit Board 
and the Vegetable Marketing Board, to purchase 
the surplus crops of fruits and vegetables, 
making the same available to UNRRA for 
distribution. 

Setting up of co-operatives in Canada, and, 
inasmuch as these enterprises are non-profit 
organizations, petitioning the Federal Govern- 
ment to continue to exclude them from income 
taxes. 


Referred togIncoming Executive 


Many resolutions, dealing primarily with 
local conditions, were referred to the incoming 
executive for study and disposition. 

Among these were recommendations relat- 
ing to: organization of delegations to visit 
trade union movements in other countries; 
establishment of a Canadian Coast Guard; 
veto power of Controller for Yukon Territory ; 
establishment of an Organization Fund; 
organizing staffs of all Canadian Universities; 
wage-policy for Crown Company employees. 
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Constitutional Amendments 


A number of 
were adopted by the Convention. One was 
that a new section be included stating: “The 
Canadian Congress of Labour stands unequi- 
vocably for equality of treatment regardless 
of race, creed or colour, and recommends to all 
affiliated organizations that they oppose dis- 
crimination on these grounds wherever they 
occur.” 


Canadian and Catholic 


4 Geet first post-war convention of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour was held in Quebec City from the 
15th to the 19th of September inclusive. The 
sessions, which were all held at the Académie 
Comerciale, were preceded on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 15, by a rally at the Louis Hébert 
monument, City Hall, where President Alfred 
Charpentier and Mayor Lucien Borne ex- 
changed greetings, and a Pontifical mass at the 
Basilica, where the sermon was given by Rev. 
Gustave Sauvé, O.M.I1., professor at Ottawa 
University. 

Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, federal Minister 
of Labour, and Hon. Antonio Barrette, pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour, attended the open- 
ing banquet at the Académie. Both congratu- 
lated the CCCL upon the 25th anniversary of 
its foundation on behalf of their respective 
governments. Both also availed themselves of 
the opportunity to condemn Communism, to 
advocate Democracy as the bulwark of Trade 
Unionism, and to point out the tremendous 
progress achieved in Labour legislation and 
Social welfare in the past quarter-century. 
Most Reverend Georges-Léon Pelletier, Auxi- 
hary to Cardinal Villeneuve and Mayor Borne 
were among distinguished speakers who added 
their felicitations and good wishes. A cable 
from Pope Pius XII was among the many 
congratulatory messages received. 

Mr. Gérard Picard, O.B.E., general secretary 
since 1937, who has sat on the National War 
Labour Board, the National Selective Service 
Advisory Board, the Wartime Labour Re- 
lations Board, and other boards, defeated Mr. 
Alfred Charpentier, Montreal, as President of 
the CCCL, and Mr. André Roy, a former 
Quebec newspaperman, was elected to succeed 
Mr. Picard. All four former vice-presidents 
and the treasurer were re-elected and two new 
vice-presidencies were filled by veteran CCCL 
leaders. It was the first presidential election 
since 1935. The convention was also the best 
attended one in the 25 years of the organiza- 
tion. There were 392 official delegates and 8 
fraternal delegates. 
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Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, A. R. Mosher; first vice-president, 
Alex McAuslane; second vice-president, Sol 
Spivak; secretary-treasurer, Pat Conroy; 
executive committee—George Burt, Paul 
Bedard, C. H. Millard, S. Barrett; J. E. 
McGuire. There were elections for all offices 
except those of first and second vice-president. 


Confederation of Labour 


Following an address by Mr. Gaston Tessier 
of Paris, general secretary of the Confédération 
francaise des Travailleurs chrétvens and vice 
president of the International Confedera- 
tion of Christian Workers, the Convention en- 
dorsed the affiliation of the CCCL to the 
ICCW.., 

Mr. Tessier emphasized the cordial and strong 
relations established between his Confedera- 
tion and the Congrés Général du Travail: The 
Quebec Convention voted congratulations to 
Delegate Armand Morin of Ottawa who, as 
Business Agent of the CCCL Printing Trade 
Federation, prevented his tradesmen from 
breaking the International Typographical 
Union strike at Ottawa, a notable gesture of 
Union solidarity. 

At May 31, 1946, the CCCL had a paid mem- | 
bership of 62,960, as compared with 61,723 at 
the same date in 1945. There are 15 Federa- 
tions comprising 224 local unions with total 
membership of 49,429 and 85 unions with direct 
CCCL affiliation and 13,531 members. 

Among the 175 resolutions passed upon there 
were eight dealing with unemployment insur- 
ance, sixteen with taxation, three with com- 
pulsory voting, two with family allowances, ° 
ten with labour relations act, as many with 
arbitration and collective agreements, one 
urging a National Labour Code to be adopted 
by the Dominion-Provincial Conference, etc. 


Address of Hon. H. Mitchell 


The Dominion Minister of Labour pointed 
out that the Labour Department, whether fed- 
eral or provincial, has the same difficulties 
“that you and I experience in raising a family, 
only on a much larger scale” and that the 
driving forces of the destiny of nations are 
built around very simple things: sanctity of 
contracts, the rights to express an opinion and 
to worship at your own church and obedience 
to the law. 

Mr. Mitchell paid a tribute to Messrs. Char- 
pentier and Picard who “during the whole 
course of the war, were closely associated with 
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myself in fashioning or helping to fashion the 
labour and social legislation of this Dominion 
under wartime conditions.” 

He continued: “Let me pay a tribute, on 
behalf of the Canadian people, expressed 
through the Canadian Government, to your 
organization for the contribution it made dur- 
ing the war and the good sense it has shown 
since its conclusion. Twenty-five years is not 
a very long time in the life of a nation or 
civilization but it is sometimes a long time 
in the life of an organization. Many organiza- 
tions flourish and decay in a much shorter 
period than that, but it is a tribute to the 
stability, philosophy, and driving force of the 
Confederation that a gathering of this de- 
scription has been made possible, in which 
tributes are being paid to it by the Church 
and the State. 

“T want to congratulate you on the part 
you have played in the development of 
social legislation and sound _ trade-union 
principles in the province of Quebec. Let our 
minds go back just twenty-five years ago. 
There was no Workmen’s Compensation, there 
were no Old Age Pensions, there were no 
“ Mothers’ Allowances, there was no Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, there were no Collective 
Labour Agreements as we understand them 
to-day and the principle of the right to organ- 
ize by law had not been laid down. J think 
Mr. Chairman, the development of the all- 
important public opinion that made all these 
great advances possible rests largely upon 
the intelligent leadership given by your 
organization. and other organizations in the 
Dominion of Canada.” 

.Mr. Mitchell warned trade union men 
against Communism. “To those people who 
would have us adopt another kind of phil- 
osophy, a philosophy where the individual is 
a mere tool of the State, let me say this to 
them, that had it not been for free enterprise, 
free institutions, yes, and free trade unions 
and free employers’ organizations, freedom 
as we understand it would have perished from 
the earth. And let me say this to my Com- 
munist friends, those who believe in the phil- 
osophy of Communism—if they can call it a 
philosophy—that had it not been for the free 
peoples, Communism as they understand it 
would have disappeared from the face of the 
earth and Fascism and Nazism would have 
reigned supreme.” 

The Minister of Labour added: “Always 
remember this, my trade union friends, that 
with dictatorship, irrespective of its colour or 
policy, once it is enthroned, the first organiza- 
tions to disappear, the first individuals if you 
will, to disappear are the trade union leaders 
and the trade unions themselves. Ever 
remember this, when these creatures of these, 
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I would say, false doctrines, come amongst 
ever remember that, were it 
not for the basic principles of freedom as we 
understand it, this meeting could not be 
held to-day and your organization would be 
non-existent.” 

Mr. Mitchell recalled that it was his 
responsible during the war to have as 
much power over the average Canadian as 
any man had ever possessed in our history. 
“I was charged with the responsibility of 
Selective Service, with Mobilization and 
Registration, and I oft-time repeated to my- 
self when we were laying down that very 
necessary policy at that time, that I hoped 
that nothing I would do or might do would 
impair the basic -principles of freedom as we 
understand it and that as soon as the war was 
over these controls on the free movement of 
men and women in this Dominion would 
quickly come to an end. The record bears 
out that policy was carried out. 

“A country cannot have price control 
without a measure of wage control, Given 
common sense and conciliation, there is no 
reason why we should not have the greatest 
period of prosperity in the history of this 
nation,” continued the Minister, “but you 
must adapt those basic principles to the prob- 
lems of the day, conciliation, common sense 
and honesty.” 

In connection with the Dominion-Provin- 
cial meeting of Ministers of Labour, Mr. 
‘Mitchell asserted that he did not think it 
possible that the Canadian people could be 
carved in one mould. “The strength of the 
democratic element is in diversity and in 
freedom,” he said, “and I hope that when 
we meet in Ottawa, in a not very distant 
future, we will have the good sense, Mr- 
Barrette, to see one another’s problems, 
whether one comes from the Atlantic, the 
central regions, the Prairies, or the Pacific, 
having due regard to understand the prob- 
lems and difficulties in each great sphere 
which forms this vast Dominion. And given 
that, given the kind of co-operation that I 
have enjoyed with every Provincial Govern- 
ment in this country, I have no doubt that 
we can fashion a policy that will function 
for good in this country.” 

Reiterating a warning against “the forces 
that are let loose not only in this democratic 
country but in every other democratic coun- 
try” and asserting that “it is the duty of all 
of us to see to it that, after this terrible war, 
our institutions will remain unimpaired”, 
Mr. Mitchell concluded by urging a_ high 
level of social security in Canada, a high level 
of continued employment, and by. wishing to 
the CCCL stability, steady growth and 
influence built upon the Christian principles 
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and traditions that have served it at its pres- © 


trained, well-disciplined and well paid. 
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ent and respected place in the life of the 
Canadian people. 


_ Address of Hon. A. Barrette 


After congratulating the CCCL, the Quebec 
Minister of Labour warned delegates against 
paid agitators and asserted that the Govern- 
ment was determined to have the law res- 
pected and enforced in his province. 

In greeting the pioneers of the Catholic 
Confederation, Mr. Barrette paid a tribute to 
their vision, courage and enthusiasm. Labour 
achievements have been tremendous in the 
past 25 years. Comparing the CCCL of 1921 
“to g frail reed that has grown into the 


mighty oak of 1946” with Federations as - 


branches and local unions as leaves, the speaker 
said that fortunate indeed were those who 
lived under its shelter. He lauded Mr. 
Charpentier for his enlightened leadership. 

Quebec owes its industrial stability to its 
labour leaders, he said. Democracy should be 
on the alert against paid agents of Com- 
munism, said Mr. Barrette as he denounced 
Fred Rose, M.P. “as a traitor to his adopted 
Jand.” 

“T solemnly pledge myself to wage the 
fight against all those who, paid by Moscow, 
are attempting to betray the nation,” asserted 
the Provincial Minister. If Communist 
agitators are not numerous they are well- 
In 
the United States as well as in Canada, they 
have organized or have encouraged strikes 
everywhere for the purpose of propaganda in 
war-torn Europe, where Moscow tells starv- 
ing populations not to expect. relief from 
America as we are headed for a revolution. 

Mr. Barrette stated the CCCL was a real 
school to develop leaders. Workers trained by 
that school have become leaders in trades, 


-commerce, industry and public life and have 


been a credit to the country. 

Supporting Hon. Mr. Mitchell’s remarks, 
the speaker pledged his co-operation toward 
harmonious relations between Capital and 
Labour. Capital and Labour have to co- 


operate for the general welfare of future 


generations. 

“Our legislation may be improved but we will 
insist that our laws be respected,” concluded 
Mr. Barrette as he pledged Quebec’s support 
to the Dominion and to sister provinces to 
maintain order and insure prosperity. 


Report of Mr. Charpentier 
In a 15-page annual report, Mr. Alfred 


‘Charpentier dealt with new problems which 


challenge the CCCL in its new phase of 


smaturity. 
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The report observed that the tendency was 
towards the establishment of national stan- 
dards and the formulation of national indus- 
trial councils through collective bargaining. 
Labour problems of to-morrow will have to 
be faced on a world-wide scale as well as from 
a national angle. 

Mr. Charpentier felt that conferences be- 
tween the CCCL and other Labour bodies were 
needed for the solution of national problems. 
In his opinion the most important of the recent 
trends in organized labour, concerning contrac- 
tual relations, has been the tendency to replace 
negotiations with each individual enterprise by 
nation-wide, blanket agreements with all similar 
industries in the country. Three solutions 
might be offered: establishment of national 
criteria applied by the provinces; establish- 
ment of national standards by the Dominion 
for Canada as a whole or the division of re- 
sponsibility so that essentially national indus- 
tries would come under a federal labour code 
as in the actual case of public utility services. 

In the sphere of the workers’ material in- 
terests, Mr. Charpentier also noted that 
Ottawa and Quebec had enacted only minor 
portions of the total legislation requested by 
the CCCL. He favoured the replacement of 
the Labour Disputes Act by a Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act; the adoption of provincial 
legislation replacing P.C. 9384; the establish- 
ment of a Labour Tribunal for appeals from 
Labour Boards, Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards and other similar Boards’ decisions; the 
establishment of a legal 48-hour week at mini- 
mum rates of 65 cents an hour, with hours 
being eventually brought down to 40 without 
a, decrease in wages; enactment of a Labour 
Credit Act which the CCCL has advocated for 
the past five years in Quebec. Mr. Charpen- 
tier expressed gratification at the fact that the 
Dominion Government had modified P.C. 9384 
to such an extent that provincial autonomy 
has been restored. 

Mr. Charpentier also noted that the CCCL 


‘had been represented at the Paris ILO Con- 


ference last fall, at the Pan-American Catholic 
Social Conference held in January last at 
Havana, Cuba, and at the International Com- 
mission of mechanical industries which was 
held last April at Toledo, Ohio. New trends 
and needs have required appointment of tech- 
nical advisers, labour organizers and new 
methods. 
Other Speakers 


Mr. Gerard Trerfiblay, Provincial Deputy 
Minister of Labour, addressed the convention 
during the five-hour election. He thanked the 
CCCL for its co-operation and then enumer- 
ated the many measures enacted in labour 
legislation, above all the Collective Agreement 
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Act which sanctions the right of professional 
association and renders negotiations compul- 
sory. Mr. Tremblay is a former General 
Secretary of the CCCL. : 

Mr. Leonard Prefontaine, Regional Super- 
intendent at Montreal, addressed the 400 
delegates on Unemployment Insurance and 
the National Employment Service. 


Field Representative Maurice Doran, Mont- 
real, who attended the sessions with Supervisor 
P. A. Masson, Montreal, and Field Represen- 
tative Henry St. Onge, Quebec City, spoke on 
behalf of the Industrial Production Co-opera- 
tion Board and reported progress achieved 
through Labour-Management Committees. 


Main Resolutions 


Resolutions dealing with matters of federal 
intérest recommended: 


Increased Unemployment Insurance Benefits 
without increased premiums; inclusion of hos- 
pital employees for U.I. benefits; a receipt for 
the worker each time an employer hands his 
book to U1I.C.; unemployment insurance 
benefits to workers involved in legal strikes. 

That *the Canadian Government provide 
funds for peacetime undertakings that would 
create jobs. 

That black market operations in building 
materials be stopped. 

That Government milk subsidies be retained. 

That in anticipation of the next Dominion- 
Provincial Conference, in regard to the pro- 
posed National Labour Code, an agreement 
be reached for uniform minimum wages, regular 
hours of work per day and per week; for 
overtime wage rates for all additional hours of 
work, but that provinces legislate on holidays 
with pay. 

That concrete proposals be submitted to the 
Dominion and Provincial governments on 
Health Insurance. 

That a priority should be given to Canadian 


contractors over foreign purchasers of building» 


materials; that the quota of products exported 
should be restricted in order to meet domestic 
or home requirements. 

That there be no immigration until all Cana- 
dians are suitably employed. 

Tax exemption on all incomes of less than 
$3,000 a year, regardless of family allowances, 
for married persons and of less than $1,500 
for single persons. 

Tax exemption for overtime wages and 
union dues. 

Increasing family allowances in proportion 
of increasing cost of living. 

That both Dominion and Provincial govern- 
ments oblige pulp and paper mills to be 
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closed on Sunday, and to close early enough on 
Saturday to enable maintenance and repair 
crews to be free on Sunday. 

That voting be made compulsory and that 
voting privileges be extended to workers em- 
ployed outside of their constituency as enjoyed 
by commercial travellers and railway em- 
ployees. 

Income tax exemption for Co-operatives. 

That the Communist Party be outlawed. 

That a Canadian Ambassador be appointed 
to the Vatican. 

That a distinctive Canadian flag be approved. 

That the Dominion Government improve 
the cost of living index. 

That married women be encouraged to 
remain at home instead of earning wages in 
factories. 


Matters of Provincial and Local Interest 


Among the recommendations contained in 
a large number of other adopted resolutions 
dealing with essentially provincial and local 
matters were the following: 

Recognizing that only legally certified unions 
benefit from existing provincial legislation; 
that the Labour Relations Commission state 
the reasons for accepting or refusing certifi- 
cation; that agreements passed between em- 
ployers and employees within a particular 
industry be published; that employers be 
forced to receive authorized negotiators or be 
liable to severe sanctions; that Section 49 be 
amended to allow the Commission to take 
criminal proceedings for violation of the Act; 
that in the case of dismissal for union activi- 
ties the Commission oblige the employer to re- 
employ such an employee with wages 
retroactive and if necessary, that said employer 
may be prosecuted. 

Inserting a clause in the Collectivg Agree- 
ment Act obliging public and political bodies 
to come under the Act; that paragraph (a) 
of section 20 be amended so that Joint Com- 
mittees have the power to prosecute; that the 
Act be amended in such a way to give priority 
to opening and closing time provided for by 
Collective agreements over municipal bylaws; 
exempting barbers—hairdressers from WPTB 
control. 

Imposing drastic sanctions for violations of 
work on Sunday regulations; double-time for 
those obliged to work on Sunday; forcing 
paper plants to close soon enough on Saturday 
to allow repair crews to complete their work 
before midnight. 

That workers on 8-hour shifts benefit from 
a minimum 30-minute meal period with pay. 

That holidays with pay be given in all 
Quebec business and industrial establishments 
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on New Year, Epiphany, Ascension, All Saints, 
Immaculate Conception and Christmas. 

That section 18, para. 2 of the Labour 
Disputes Act be amended to include a time 
limit in appointing referees; that the Minister 
himself appoint the conciliators within ten 
days of the limit if the parties cannot reach 
an agreement; that unless the parties have 
agreed on a locality, that arbitration courts 
should sit according to judicial districts. 

That section 59 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act be amended to allow claimants 
to appeal the Commission’s decision; that 
section 51 be amended to cover workers 
affected by industrial diseases as well as other 
casualties; that modifications and changes 
be made in regard to injured and sick per- 
sonnel and their dependents etc; and that the 
Province be requested to study the causes, 
symptoms and prevention of industrial 
diseases and enforcement of sanitation and 
hygiene in industrial plants. 

Provision of a minimum wage of 65 cents per 
hour and a maximum working week of 48 
hours. 

Establishing a system of cost of eis 
statistics relating to the family. 

Establishing scholarships for workers who 
wish to study social sciences. 

Government subsidizing apprenticeship train- 
ing. 

Making automobile insurance compulsory. 

_ Establishing superannuation fund for muni- 
cipal and school employees. 
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Fixing standard weights and qualities and 


prices in the sale of bread in order to abolish 


unfair competition between bakeries. 
, Abolishing toll bridges. 
Abolishing taxes on pharmaceutical products. 
Readjusting the cost of living bonus. 
Establishing a line of credit for workers in 
the construction of homes. 
Making compulsory one-week holidays with 
pay for any industrial worker after one year’s 


service and 15 days after five years. 


That a survey be undertaken by a competent 
committee into monetary and banking reforms 
for the purpose of laying down a policy that 
would benefit the working classes. 

Increasing the scope of trade 
education; 

Affliatine with the International Confedera- 
tion of Christian Unions (Europe). 


union 


Election of Officers 


At the closing session, the following officers 
were elected: honorary president, Mr. Alfred 
Charpentier, Montreal; President, Mr. Gerard 
Picard, OBE, Quebec City; first vice-president, 
Mr. Emile Tellier, Three Rivers; second vice- 
president, Mr. Osias Filion, Montreal; third 
vice-president, Mr. Alphonse Roberge, Quebec 
City; fourth vice-president, Mr. Louise-Phi- 
lippe Boily, Jonquiere; fifth vice-president, 
Mr. Laureat Morency, Quebec City; sixth 
vice-president, Mr. F. X. Legare, Rimouski; 
secretary, Mr. Andre Roy, Quebec City; 
treasurer, Mr. Bruno Ethier, Montreal. 


- 


International Labour Organization 


Twenty-ninth Session of International Labour Conference 


HE first session of the International 
Labour Conference ever to be held in 
Canada took place at the University of Mont- 
real between September 19 and October 9, 
1946. 

Delegations totalling approximately 425 per- 
sons, representing workers, employers and gov- 
ernments from 46 countries, took part in the 
work of the Conference, which was the 29th 
since the inception of the International Labour 
Organization in 1919. 

The Conference was presided over by the 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Canadian Minister 
of Labour, who was elected President at the 
first sitting. 

The principal achievements of the Conference 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. The amendment of the constitution of the 
ILO. This item was of particular importance 
to Canada since, among other things, it resulted: 
in imposing additional obligations on federal 
states in regard to their manner of dealing 
with international labour conventions where 
the subject matter falls within provincial 
jurisdiction. 

2. Approval of the draft agreement between 
the ILO and the United Nations bringing the 
two institutions into relationship. The agree- 
ment still requires approval by the Hasse 


- organization. 


3. The: enactment of three international 
labour conventions dealing with the protection 
of children and*young workers. Supplementing 
the various conventions for the protection of 
youth adopted by the ILO in previous years, 
these provide for medical examination for fit- 
ness of employment of children and young 
workers in both- industrial and non-industrial 
occupations; and the restriction of night work 
in non-industrial employment. 

4. A preliminary discussion of aspects of 
social policy in non-self-governing territories 
suitable for inclusion in international labour 
conventions. 

5. A partial resumption of the practice of 
pre-war years of examining reports on the 
application of conventions in member 
countries. 

6. A debate on the Director’s Report in 
which 65 delegates participated and _ inter- 


changed information and views on the work of 
the ILO and on social and economic conditions 
in their respective countries. 

7. The adoption of the budget of the Organ- 
ization for the calendar year 1947; and the 
adoption provisionally of amended Financial 
Regulations. 


Canadian Delegation 


Canada was represented by a tripartite dele- 
gation, the Government members of which 
were headed by Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour as 
delegates; and Mr. Paul Goulet, Special 
Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour 
in charge of relations with the ILO, and Mr. 
Paul Renaud, Counsellor, Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, as alternate delegates. The 
other members of the ‘Government group, all 
from the Department of Labour, included 
Messrs. V. C. Phelan, A. H. Brown, M. M. 
Maclean, S. H. McLaren, H. C. Hudson, Eric 
Stangroom and C. R. McCord, and Miss 
Margaret Mackintosh, as technical advisers, and. 
Mr. John Mainwaring as secretary. 

Since a considerable number of the subjects 
dealt with by the ILO fall within provincial 
jurisdiction it was noteworthy that five provin- 
cial Ministers of Labour attended the ~Con- 
ference. The Provincial Government repre- 
sentatives included: Hon. L. D. Currie, Minister 
of Labour, Nova Scotia; Hon. Walter E. 
Mooers, Minister of Labour, New Brunswick; 
Mr. Douglas Cochrane, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, New Brunswick; Hon. Antonio Bar- 
rette, Minister of Labour, Quebec; Mr. Gerard 
Tremblay, Deputy Minister of Labour, Que- 
bec; Mr. J. P. Despres, Director of Services, 
Department of Labour, Quebec; Hon. Charles 
Daley, Minister of Labour, Ontario; Hon. 
C. R. Smith, Minister of Labour, Manitoba; 
and Hon. C. C. Williams, Minister of. Labour, 
Saskatchewan. 

The Employers’ Delegate was Mr. Harry 
Taylor, Canadian National Carbon Co. Ltd., 
Toronto. His advisers were: Mr. E. R. 
Complin, Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal; 
Mr. C. E. Shumaker, Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto; Mr. 
H. W. Macdonnell, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Toronto; Mr. Allan C. Ross, 
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Vice-President, Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation, Ottawa; Mr. C. Niderost, K.C., 
Assistant Manager, Department of Personnel, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal; and Mr. 
George V. V. Nicholls, Manager, Business 
Research Department, Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, Montreal. 

Heading the Workers’ Delegation was Mr. 
Gustave Francq, Secretary, Quebec Federation 
of Labour, Montreal. His advisers were: Mr. 
Hugh Henderson, Vice-President, Halifax Dis- 
trict Trades and Labour Council, Halifax, 
NS.; Mr. Victor Anderson, Secretary, Winni- 
peg Trades and Labour Council, Winnipeg, 
Man.; Mr. Eugene A. Forsey, Director of 
Research, Canadian ‘Congress of Labour, 
Ottawa; Mr. A. Andras, Assistant Editor, 
Canadian Railway Employees Monthly, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
other Transport Workers, Ottawa; Mr. Gerard 
Picard, General Secretary, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, Quebec; and 
Mr. W. L. Best, Secretary, Dominion Joint 
Legislative Committee, Railway ‘Transporta- 
tion Brotherhoods, Ottawa. 


International Labour Organization 


The International Labour Organization was 
established in 1919 as part of the machinery 
for international co-operation set up by the 
Treaty of Versailles following the first world 
war. 

Its primary purpose was to raise labour 
standards throughout the world by means of 
international agreement. ‘Conferences were 
held annually, at which draft legislation was 
worked out covering such subjects as hours of 
work, protection of women and children in 
employment, unemployment and social insur- 
ance, workmen’s compensation, protection 
against accidents and occupational diseases, 
holidays with pay, and other matters. 

It was the intention that, having agreed on 
desirable labour standards at the Conferences, 
member nations would enact legislation at 
home to bring the agreements into. effect. 
Decisions taken at the Conferences may be 
embodied in the form of either international 
labour conventions or recommendations. A 
convention is considered as similar to a draft 
international treaty. Member. nations are 
obligated under the terms of the ILO con- 
stitution to bring conventions to the attention 
of the “competent authorities” with a view to 
“the enactment of legislation or other action”. 


If the convention is ratified, the country is— 


expected to comply with its provisions, and 
to report annually to the ILO on the measures 
which it has taken in this respect. Recom- 
mendations impose a lesser obligation on 
member states. 
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Between the two world wars twenty-five 
sessions of the International Labour Conference 
were held, at which sixty-seven conventions 
were adopted. Up to the present time over 
900 ratifications of these conventions have 
been made by member countries. 

Canada, in common with other member 
nations of the ILO which have a federal 
system of government is faced with difficul- 
ties in regard to the ratification of conven- 
tions the subject matter of which falls within 
provincial jurisdiction, which include, in Can- 
ada’s case, the great majority of conventions. 

The special problems of federal states in this 
respect were considered at the 29th Session of 
the Conference, and formed the basis for some 
of the changes which were made in the ILO 
constitution. 


Constitutional Changes in Regard 
to Federal States 


The constitution of the ILO, as adopted in 
1919, makes special provision for federal states 
by permitting them to treat conventions as 
though: they were recommendations, thus re- 
heving them of the heavier obligations that 
fall on unitary states. 

Under the constitutional amendments agreed 
to at the Montreal Conference, federal states 
will be required to seek the co-operation of 
provincial governments in regard to conven- 
tions and recommendations whose subject mat- 
ter falls within provincial jurisdiction, in an 
attempt to bring their provisions into effect. 

Federal governments will be required: 


(1) to refer such conventions or recom- 
mendations, within eighteen months from the 
close of the Conference, to the: appropriate 
provincial authorities; 

(2) to arrange, subject to the concurrence of 
the provincial governments, for periodical 
consultations between the federal and provin- 
cial authorities, “with a view to promoting 
within the federal state co-ordinated action to 
give effect to the provisions of such conven- 
tions and recommendations” ; 

(3) to inform the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office of the measures 
taken ; | 

(4) if a convention is not ratified, to report 
at intervals showing the extent to which effect 
has been given to its provisions. 

In regard to conventions falling within 
federal jurisdiction, federal governments are to 
be considered as under the same obligations 
as unitary states. 

The Canadian Government Delegates took 
an active part in the discussions leading up to 
the adoption of this formula. Mr. Paul 
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Renaud, assisted by Messrs. Brown and Stan- 
groom, represented the Canadian Government 
on the Constitutional Committee of the 
Conference. 

As a matter for future consideration by the 
ILO, Mr. V. C. Phelan suggested in plenary 
session that provision be made for the device 
of fractional ratification of conventions. This 
device would apply to conventions the sub- 
ject matter of which had been put into effect 
by a number of provincial governments, so 
that perhaps 65 or 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the entire country was covered. Mr. 
Phelan also suggested that the device of 
ratification of conventions on the basis of 
collective agreements instead of legislation 
might make it possible for federal states to 
secure a greater number of ratifications. 


Other Constitutional Amendments 


The Conference approved a number of 
other amendments to the constitution, includ- 
ing one which was proposed by the Canadian 
Government Delegate, Mr. Renaud. ‘This 
amendment has to do with the determination 
of the eight states of chief industrial import- 
ance entitled to so-called permanent seats on 
the Governing Body of the ILO. It provides 
that an appeal may be made to the Conference 
from any decision of the Governing Body on 
the matter. (Canada at present holds one of 
the eight permanent seats.) 

As a result of another amendment having 
to do with conventions and recommendations, 
member states will in future be called upon to 
report to the ILO not only on those which 
they have ratified, but also on those which 
they have failed to ratify, stating the position 
of their law and practice and the extent to 
which the matters dealt with have been put 
into effect by legislation, administrative action, 
collective agreements or otherwise. Countries 
will also be called upon to state the difficulties 
which prevent or delay the ratification of such 
conventions. 

Other amendments have the effect of omit- 
ting references to the League of Nations in 
the constitution, providing for increased 
co-operation between the ILO and the United 
Nations, changing the title of the Director 
of the International Labour Office to Director- 
General, includin& the Declaration of Phila- 
delphia (L.G., 1944, p. 714) as an annex to 
the constitution, and making a number of 
other changes, most of them technical. 

An important proposal, made by the French 
Government, provided that the International 
Labour Conference should consist of six 
representatives of each member state instead 
of four as at present. Government representa- 
tion would remain unchanged at two, but the 
number of workers’ and employers’ delegates 
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would be increased from one each to two 
each, with the proviso that one’ of the 
employers’ delegates be chosen from among 
the managers of socialized undertakings where 
such exist. The weight of opinion in the 
Constitutional Committee being against this 
proposal, it was eventually withdrawn after 
two days’ debate. 

The various constitutional amendments 
adopted by the Conference will come into 
effect only after the Instrument of Amendment 
has been ratified by two-thirds of the member 
countries, including 5 of the 8 states of chief 
industrial importance. 


Agreement with United Nations 


Members of the Conference expressed 
approval of the Draft Agreement with the 
United Nations, negotiated with the Economic 
and Social Council last May. It was felt that 
the agreement safeguards the autonomy of 
the ILO with reasonable care and reserves to 
the ILO its proper field of action. When the 
agreement has been ratified by the United 
Nations the ILO will become the first of the 
specialized international agencies to be asso- 
ciated with the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. 


Protection of Young Workers 


A preliminary discussion on the protection 
of children and young workers had taken 
place at the 27th Session of the Conference in 
Paris in 1945. 

At the Montreal Conference three conven- 
tions and two recommendations were adopted, 
the subject matter of which appears to fall 
almost entirely within provincial jurisdiction. 


Medical Examination 


Provision that children and young workers 
shall receive a medical examination before 
entering employment forms the subject of the 
first two conventions, one of which applies to 
industry, and the other to non-industrial 
occupations. The two conventions are almost 
identical in content. 

They provide that persons under 18 years of 
age shall not be admitted to employment 
unless they have been found fit for the work 
on which they are to be employed by a 
thorough medical examination. The examina- 
tion is to be carried out by a qualified 
physician approved by the competent 
authority, without charge to the child or his 
parents. 

Re-examination is to take place at least 
annually until the age of 18 is reached, and 
until the age of 21 in occupations which involve 
high health risks. 
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Vocational guidance and physical and voca- 
tional rehabilitation is to be afforded to those 
found by medical examination to be unsuited 
to certain types of work, or to have dis- 
abilities. 

A member country which has at present no 
laws or regulations permitting the ratification 
of these conventions may substitute the age 
of 16 for the age of 18, as a preliminary step 


towards the full application of the provisions ~ 


of the conventions. A country may also 
exempt from coverage areas where by reason 
of the sparseness of the population or the stage 
of development of the area enforcement would 
not be feasible. 

The recommendation which supplements the 
two conventions on medical examination of 
young persons, suggests in detail methods for 
their application and enforcement. 


Night Work 


A convention concerning ‘the night work of 
young persons employed in industry was among 
_those adopted at the Ist Session of the 
Conference, in 1919. Supplementing this con- 
vention, the text adopted at Montreal applies 
to young workers in non-industrial occupations. 

The first part of the convention applies to 
children under 19 years of age, and also. to 
children over 14 who are still subject to full- 
time compulsory school attendance. With 
certain exceptions, to meet conditions of 
climate and other circumstances in individual 
countries, it provides that such children shall 
not be employed at night during a period of 
at least 14 consecutive hours, including the 
interval between 8 o’clock in the evening and 
8 o’clock in the morning. 

The period of 14 consecutive hours is re- 
duced to 12 in the case of children over 14 
years of age who are no longer subject to 
compulsory school attendance and to young 
persons under 18. 

The Canadian Government was represented 
on the Young Workers’ Committee by Miss 
Margaret Mackintosh and Mr. H. C. Hudson, 
with Mr. M. M. Maclean as substitute. 


Application of Conventions 


An important feature of the Conference was 
the partial resumption of the practice of pre- 
war years of examining the manner in which 
conventions are being applied in the various 
member countries. 

‘The committee set up by the Conference to 
study this matter expressed the view that in 
order not to impair confidence in the legislative 
work of the ILO, the supervision of the appli- 
eation of past decisions of the ILO should be 
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considered as at least of equal importance to 
the preparation of new decisions. 


The constitution of the ILO requires 
member states to report ‘annually on the 
manner in which they are applying the con- 
ventions they have ratified. For the year 
1944-45 a total of 725 such reports had been 
requested by the ILO in regard to the 52 
conventions which are in force. A total of 523: 
reports was received, failure to supply reports: 
being due in the case of many countries to the 
disturbed conditions arising out of the war. 


Mr. Paul Goulet, assisted by Mr. V. C.. 
Phelan, represented the Canadian Government 
on the Committee on the Application of 
Conventions. 


Social Policy in Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


As a result of its discussion of social policy 
in non-self-governing territories, the Conference 
decided to place the matter on the agenda 
of the next general session with a view to the 
adoption of three conventions. 


Director's Report 


The debate on the Director's Report 
furnished an opportunity for a discussion of 
the work of the ILO and conditions in the 
various member countries. It is hoped to 
publish in a future issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
extracts from the speeches of some of the 


. delegates from foreign countries giving sum- 


maries of their social legislation, employment 
conditions, and the various problems with 


-which they are dealing. 


Speaking in the debate Mr. V. C. Phelan 
outlined recent legislation in Canada, paid 
tribute to the work of the ILO, and suggested 
that the subjects of industrial relations and 
employment policy be given top priority in 
the future program of the Organization. 


Finance 


In accordance with the report of its Finance 
Committee of Government Representatives,. 
on which Canada was represented by Mr. 
Renaud and Mr. McCord, the Conference 
unanimously agreed that the budget estimates 
for 1947 as voted by the Governing Body 
should constitute the expenditure budget of 
This budget amounts to. 
11,354,378 gold francs or approximately 
3,733,000 United States dollars. 


It is the first budget to be adopted autono- 
mously by the ILO following the dissolution. 
of the League of Nations. 
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The budget shows two main increases, one ~ 


necessitated by the development of the new 
system of industrial committees, the other to 
provide an increase in staff from 297 to 457 
posts. 

The Conference also adopted provisionally 
amended Financial Regulations of the Organi- 
zation submitted by the Governing Body, it 
being understood that they would be referred 
to the Governing Body for further considera- 
tion during the interval preceding the next 
session of the Conference. 


Presidential Addresses 


In his Presidential Address at the opening 
of the Conference, the Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell welcomed the delegates to Canada, 
and said in part: 

“More than at any time since the inception 
of the International Labour Organization, its 
principles of social justice and the progressive 
improvement of living standards must be held 
high as a beacon light to the citizens of war- 
ravaged countries and to the peoples of all 
nations. 

“The principles of social justice must be 
applied to our economic and social life, finding 
ultimate expression in their respective legisla- 
tive decisions. To the extent that the 
International Labour Organization may help in 
the realization of this objective, its work must 
be worth while as essential to human progress.” 

He’ concluded: “In my opinion, the 
establishment of liberty and justice all over 
the world can only come about by giving voice 
to the simple aspirations of the great mass 
of the people. They must be left in peace 
to work out their lives so that they may 
establish security for themselves and families 
and not be the pawns in any game being 
played by persons bent upon satisfying their 
own plans for world domination, 
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“Unless we make social justice the corner- 
stone of our respective national lives and the 
basis of international policies, devastation and 
destruction must by the very nature of things 
be the lot of mankind. Let us see to it at this 
Conference that we issue a challenge to the 
nations of the world, that we return to the 
true paths of peace, and that our energies be 
centred upon the age-old wish that we be our 
brother’s keeper.” 


In closing the Conference, Mr. Mitchell as 
President followed the precedent of other ILO 
Conferences by reviewing the work accom- 
plished during its three weeks of activity. He 
declared: 

“As in all gatherings of this kind, we have 
had our differences of opinion. One expects 
those differences among men and women who 
are experts in the highly technical fields of 
labour and social affairs. 

“On every major point before it, the Con- 
ference reached agreement. If at times it was 
not found possible to compose conflicting 
opinions, then the democratic method of a 
vote was adopted, and in good democratic 
fashion, was accepted by all. 

“T wish to emphasize this highly significant 
point in the procedure of this ILO Conference, 
for I think the good faith with which all 
delegations have entered into the proceedings 
and have accepted the decisions, whether 
unanimous or by majority, might well serve 
as a model in other fields.” 

Thanking the delegates for kindness shown 
to the chair, he said: “I have regarded the 
responsibility ‘which you gave me as one of 
the highest honours in my life. 

“Let us,” he concluded, “depart from this 
Conference filled with the high purpose of 
social justice for all which is the objective of 
the International Labour Organization.” 
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Appointment of E. J. Phelan = oe of International Labour 
ce 


ae HE Governing Body of the ILO, at the 
opening of its 99th Session in Montreal 
on September 16, appointed Mr. Edward J. 
Phelan as the Director of the International 
Labour Office. 

Since the resignation of Mr. John G. Winant 
as Director in February, 1941, Mr. Phelan had 
directed the Office with the title of Acting 
Director. A native of Ireland, he joined the 
staff of the ILO in 1919 as Chief of Division. 
He later became Assistant Director, and held 
the rank of Deputy Director under Mr. Winant. 

Mr. Phelan was a member of the British 
delegation to the Paris Peace Conference in 
1919, where as a secretary of the Labour Com- 


-mission he participated in the drafting of the 


Constitution of the International Labour 


Organization. 
Born in 1887 in Waterford, Ireland, he was 


; graduated from Liverpool University, and en- 


tered the British Civil Service, serving success- 
dvely in the Board of Trade, the National 
Health Insurance Commission, the Ministry of 
Labour, and the Foreign Office. In 1918, he 
was a member of the British mission to Russia 
headed by Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart. He 
was the principal secretary of the first Inter- 
national Labour Conference at Washington, 
D.C., in 1919. 

In 1919, he was appointed to the permanent 
staff of the Office by its first Director, Albert 


Thomas of France. Mr. Albert Thomas held 
the directorship until his death in 1932, and 
was succeeded by Sir Harold Butler, who re- 
signed in 1938, Mr. Winant succeeding him. 
Mr. Phelan thus becomes the fourth Director 
of the Office since its establishment 27 years 
ago. 

The International Labour Office is the per- 
manent secretariat of the International Labour 
Organization. It had its headquarters in 
Geneva from 1920 until 1940 when the threat- 
ened isolation of Switzerland by the Germans 
made it necessary to seek a centre of opera- 
tions where it could communicate freely with 
the ILO’s member countries. At the invita- 
tion of the Canadian Government, this centre 
was established in Montreal where McGill 
University provided a building for use as an 
office. 

During Mr. Phelan’s tenure as Acting Direc- 
tor, the Office has been rebuilt from the small, 
nuclear organization to which it was reduced 
in 1940 into an establishment of proportions 
similar to those it enjoyed in the pre-war 
years in Geneva. A sharp reduction in the 
budget and other exigencies of the war made 
it necessary to cut down the staff from more 
than 500 to less than 50 when the Office was 
transferred to Montreal. This has now been 
expanded to more than 230, and the proposed 
1947 budget calls for personnel totalling 457. 


_ Rehabilitation 


Parliamentary Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
Submits Final Report* | 


ae Ne Parliamentary Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs set up on October 9, 1945, 
shortly after the commencement of the first 
session of Canada’s twentieth Parliament, sub- 
mitted its final report to the House of Com- 
mons on July 25, 1946. The committee began 
its second series of Hearings on March 26, 
1946, under an Order of Reference issued 
March 22, which read as follows:. 


Resolved, that a Select Committee be 
appointed :— 

1. To consider all legislation passed since 
the commencement of the war with the Ger- 
man Reich relating to the pensions, treatment 
and re-establishment of former members of 
His Majesty’s Armed Forces and of other per- 
sons who have otherwise engaged in pursuits 
closely related to war; 

. To prepare and bring in one or more 
Bills to clarify, amend or supplement the 
above legislation; 

With power to send for persons, papers and 
records; to print its proceedings, and to report 
from time to time to the House: 

That the provisions of Section 1, Standing 
Order 65, be waived in respect to this 
Committee. 

And that the said Committee shall consist of 
the following members:— Messrs. Abbott, 
Adamson, Archibald, Ashby, Baker, Belzile, 
Bendickson, Bentley, Blair, Blanchette, Bridges, 
Brooks, Bruce, Claxton, Cleaver, Cockeram, 
Croll, Cruickshank,’ Dion (Lake S8t._ John- 
Roberval), Dorion, Drope, Emmerson, Fulton, 
Gauthier (Portneuf), Gibson (Hamilton 
West), Gillis, Green, Halle, Harkness, Harris 
(Grey-Bruce), Herridge, Isnor, Jutras, Kidd, 


Langlois, Lapointe, Lennard, Marshall, Mac- 
‘kenzie, acdonald (Halifax), MacNaught, 
Merritt, Mitchell, Moore, Mutch, Pearkes, 


Power, Probe, Quelch, Ross (Souris), Sinclair 
(Vancouver North), Skey, Tremblay, Tucker, 
Viau, White (Hastings-Peterborough), Whit- 
man, Winkler, Winters, Wright. 

During its initial sessions the Commit- 
tee drafted and reported three Bills to the 
House of Commons. These bills included 
amendments to the War Service Grants Act, 
amendments to the Veterans’ Land Act, and 
the consolidation and amendment of Orders- 
in-Council under the act known as the “Vet- 
erans’ Rehabilitation Act”. (L.G., April 1946, 
p. 450). 

During its second series of Hearings, the 
Committee held 52 meetings and heard 57 
witnesses, including representatives of veterans’ 





*For a review of' the first session of this Com- 
mittee see Lasour Gazerre April, 1946, p. 450. 


organizations, the Canadian Red Cross Society, 
and other civilian organizations as well as 
members of the Armed Services and officials 


of various departments of government. In 


all, 13 bills were reported to the House of 
Commons as listed hereunder: 


1. Bill: An Act respecting benefits for persons 
who served in the Women’s Royal Naval Services 
and the South African Military Nursing Service, 
known as Women’s Royal Naval Services and 
the South African Military Nursing Service 
(Benefits) Act; 

2. Bill: An Act to amend the Soldier Settle- 
ment Act; 

3. Bill: An Act to amend The Veterans Re- 
habilitation Act; 

4. Bill: An Act to amend The Veterans Re- 
habilitation Act (University grants) ; 

5. Bill: An Act to amend the Pensions Act; 

6. Bill: An Act to amend The War Service 
Grants Act, 1944; 


7. Bill: An Act respecting benefits to certain 
persons who were recruited in Canada by 
United Kingdom authorities for special duties 


in war areas, known as Special Operators War 


Service Benefits Act; 

8. Bill: An Act to provide for the Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment of discharged mem- 
bers of His Majesty’s Forces and other desig- 
nated classes. of persons, known as The Re- 
instatement in Civil Employment Act, 1946; 


9. Bill: An Act respecting loans to veterans 


.to assist in their establishment in business or 


professionally, known as The Veterans Business 
and Professional Loans Act; 


10. Bill: An Act respecting veterans of forces 
allied with Canada, known as The Allied Vet- 
erans Benefits Act; 


11. Bill: An Act respecting allowances for 
war veterans and dependents, known as The 
War Veterans’ Allowance Act, 1946; 


12. Bill: An Act respecting civilian war pen- 
sions and allowances, known as The Civilian 
War Pensions and Allowances Act; 


13. Bill: An Act to amend The Veterans’ 
Land Act. 


In addition, the Committee also made the 
following recommendations to the House: 


1. That the period in which application may 
be made by soldier settlers for reduction in the 
amount of their indebtedness to the Director, 
Soldier Settlement Act, under the, provisions 
of Orders in Council P.C. 10472, dated Novem- 
ber 19, 1942, and P.C. 191/6282, dated Septem- 
ber 28, 1945, be extended to the first day of 
September, 1946; 
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2. That the Government give consideration to 
the introduction of a Bill to amend The Vet- 
erans Land Act, 1942, to provide that the 
total cost of all homes over six thousand dollars 
presently constructed, or in actual process of 
‘construction under the Small Holdings Scheme, 
be eta sae twenty-three and one-third per 
cent. 


3. That the Government take the appropriate 
action to insure that all departments and 
agencies of the Dominion Government comply 
fully with the provisions of the Reinstatement 
in Civil Employment Act; 

4. That income tax be remitted in respect 
of detention allowances payable to merchant 
seamen under the provisions of Order in Council 
P.C. 12/4209 dated 12th June, 1941, as amended 
by P.C. 87/5204 dated 16th July 1941. 


5. That the Government consider the ad- 
visability of introducing a Bill providing that:— 
* (1) the supervisors of the auxiliary services 
and fire fighters of the Corps of Canadian Fire 
Fighters dispatched overseas, and mempers of 
the Canadian Red Cross Society and St. John’s 
Ambulance Brigade who served in an actual 
theatre of war, be accorded all benefits, pensions, 
rehabilitation rights and income tax exemption 
as members of the Armed Forces; 


(2) the V.A.D’s who served with the Can- 
adian Army under the provisions of Order in 
Council P.C. 49/3546 of April 30, 1942, be 
. granted 

(a) eligibility for Class III treatment as 

provided for veterans under the veterans 
Affairs’ Act, and 
(6) if pensionable, eligibility for vocational 
training as provided for veterans, or 
equivalent educational training; 


(3) the orthopaedic nurses who were selected 
by the Canadian Red Cross Society for employ- 
ment by the Scottish Ministry of Health be 
granted . 

(a) eligibility for Class III treatment as 

-provided for veterans under the Veterans 
Affairs’ Act; 

(6) if pensionable, eligibility for vocational 
training as provided for veterans, or 
equivalent educational training, and 

(c) a gratuity of fifteen dollars for every 
thirty days of service in an actual theatre 
of war as defined in The War Service 
Grants’ Act, 1944; and that 


(4) former civilian flying personnel of No. 45 
Group, Ferry Command, Royal Air Force, be 
granted 

(a) vocational and educational training as 

or veterans; 


(b) peneuis under The Veterans’ Land Act, 


(c) a gratuity of fifteen dollars for every 
thirty days of service; 

(d) a re-establishment credit of fifteen dol- 
lars for every thirty days of service; 

(e) eligibility for Class III treatment as pro- 
vided for veterans under the Veterans 
Affairs’ Act; 
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(f) -eligibility under The Veterans’ Insurance 
Act, and 

(g) income tax exemption as great as that 
granted any other civilian group. 


(6) That the present civil service preference 
for disabled veterans and veterans who served 
overseas be extended to cover all employment, 
both temporary and permanent, by the House 
of Commons and by Dominion Government 
agencies, inclusive of Crown companies. 


Further recommendations were: 


1. That the Government consider the exten- 
sion of priorities in the purchase of surplus war 
assets to veterans on certification by the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs; 


2. That the Government consider the re- 
mission of income tax in respect of the earn- 
ings of Canadian War Correspondents while 
assigned to duty in an actual theatre of war. 


In addition to the foregoing, a subcommittee 
was appointed to study a proposal presented to 
the Committee that the conditional grant under 
the provisions of The Veterans’ Land Act be 
made available to veteran members of co-opera- 
tive farm associations. The sub-committee heard 
representations from the Hon. John H. Sturdy, 
Minister of Reconstruction for the Province of 
Saskatchewan, and sought the advice of the 
Director, The Veterans’ Land Act, Mr. G. A. 
Murchison. The Committee, while sympathetic 
to any suggestion which might contribute to 
the successful rehabilitation of veterans, was 
unable to find a solution to the administrative 
problems inherent in Mr. Sturdy’s proposal, 
and concurred in the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendation that the facilities offered under 
existing legislation for land settlement on a 
co-operative basis be further explored, and that 
the departmental officers continue negotiations 
with that Province in an endeavour to formu- 
late some mutually satisfactory scheme. 

Various proposals were examined for ex- 
tension or curtailment of the veteran preference 
for employment in the Civil Service. The Com- 
mittee did not recommend any change in the 
existing legislation at the present time. 


As a result of this report 12 Bills were passed 
by the House of Commons on August 8, 1946. 
Previously four other Bills had been given 
third reading and passed by the House. Royal 
assent was given to these 16 Acts on August 
31, 1946. As announced by the Minister of 
Veterans Affairs, this new legislation is being 
incorporated into the “Veterans’ Charter”, 
which it is planned to publish. later in the 
year. 

A summary of the legislation recommended 
by the Special Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
and given approval by the House of Com- 
mons during the recent session follows: 


Summary of Legislation 


Allied Veterans’ Benefits Act 


This is designed to ratify an Order in 
Council passed early in 1946, and it goes a little 
farther. By the Order in Council and by 
this Act, Canadians who served in the Allied 


Forces, upon returning to Canada, are eligible 
for benefits under the Veterans Rehabilitation 
Act, the Veterans Land Act, the War Service 
Grants Act and the Department of Veterans 
Affairs Act. The language of.the Act has been 
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sufficiently broadened in comparison with the 
Order in Council to insure that Canadians in 
the Forces of these countries that were over- 
run by Germany in’1940 shall not be excluded 
from these benefits by reason of the fact 
that they were unable to return to Canada 
within two years of their discharge. The Act 
provides that any similar benefits received 
from the country in whose forces: beneficiaries 
under the Act may have served shall be 
deducted from the Canadian benefits. 


Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act 


The purpose of this Act is to confer the 
right to pension upon certain groups of persons 
who rendered valiant service in the war but 
who were not attested as members of His 
Majesty’s forces. All the civilian groups 
covered were previously covered by Order in 
Council, and the Act follows the terms of 
the Orders in Council, with exceedingly minor 
variations. 

These groups include: merchant seamen, 
commercial fishermen, auxiliary service per- 
sonnel, Canadian overseas firefighters, special 
constable guards, R.C.M.R., air raid precaution 
workers, volunteer aid detachments with Royal 
Canadian Army Medical Corps in Canada, 
overseas welfare workers, orthopaedic nurses 
employed with the Scottish Ministry of Health, 
civilian aircrew of Royal Air Force Transport 
Command and potential recruits sustaining 
disability while undergoing treatment in care 
of D.V.A. for purposes of removing disability 
which debarred them from enlistment. 


Fire Fighters War Service Benefits Act 


This Act confirms the following benefits 
already granted by Order in Council: gratuity 
on the same basis as veterans with regard to 
overseas service, rehabilitation grant, and the 
Veterans Land Act with respect to pensioners. 
Additional to the benefits conferred by Order 
in Council the Act grants all former members 
of the Corps (civilian) of Canadian Fire 
Fighters for service in the United Kingdom, 
who served overseas, the right to vocational 
training, and will allow their overseas time 
to be calculated under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, the same as for veterans. 


Pensions Act 


These amendments comprise thirty-two 
sections affecting all veterans of every war in 
which Canada has participated. The principal 
features are restoration of the insurance 
principle for those serving in Canada only in 
World War II, and extending the benefits of 
the Canadian pensions scale to all Canadians 
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who served in the forces of the British Com- 
monwealth or of allied nations. The principle 
of equal pensions for women as for men is 
adopted. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 1946 


This statute consolidates the provisions of 
the Reinstatement in Civil. Employment Act, 
1942, and later supplementary orders in 
council thereto. 


Soldier Settlement Act 


This amendment reduced the interest rate 
for certain soldier settlers under the 1919 
scheme who also served in World War II. 


Special Operators :War Service Benefits Act 


The purpose of this Act is to confer all 
rehabilitation, pension and other veteran 
legislation upon approximately sixty Canadians 
who entered enemy-occupied countries to 
assist and encourage the forces of resistence. 
The persons coming under this Act are to be 
treated in all respects as if they had been - 
members of the Canadian armed forces. This 
puts into statutory form the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 988 of March 19, 1946. 


Supervisors War Service Benefits Act 


This Act provides that auxiliary services 
supervisors shall be, with respect to their 


overseas service, on a par with former mem- 


bers of the forces, with the single exception 
of income tax exemption. This is statutory 
authority for Order in Council P.C. 3228 of 
3 May, 1944 conferring certain rehabilitation 
benefits on auxiliary services supervisors, in 
addition, it extends to them the benefits of 
certain other acts. 


Veterans’ Business and Professional Loans Act 


The purpose of this legislation is to enable 
a veteran to borrow from a chartered bank, 
a sum up to $3,000 at five per cent interest 
in order to purchase a business, an interest 
in a business, or the tools, implements or 
equipment of a trade, business or profession. 
A guarantee is extended to each individual 
bank at the rate of 25 per cent on any loss 
incurred on the first million dollar loan by 
such bank, and at the rate of 15 per cent on 
loans in excess of a million dollars by any 
bank. 


War Veterans’ Allowance Act, 1946 


This measure, while essentially an amending 
enactment, takes the form of a completely 
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new, revised and consolidated act. 
the most part, composed of amendments 
adopted. during the war by Order in Council. 
Its principal features are that women veterans 
are made eligible at the age of 55 the same 
as widows; the basic allowances are increased, 
thereby permitting the allowable income to 
be calculated on the higher figure. The small 
pensioner eligible for the allowance is thus 
permitted a materially improved standard of 
living. The value of the veteran’s home 
allowable without deduction from allowances 
is raised from $2,000 to $4,000. 


Veterans’ Land Act, 1942 


The amended Act provides that assistance 
under the Veterans Land Act may be given 
to tenant farmers, and to farmers holding 
land under agreement for sale. Former soldier 
settlers, in default of their contracts, are 
permitted to qualify under the Veterans’ Land 
Act if they have served in World War II. 
The administration of the Act is integrated 
more closely with other departmental activities 
administered by the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs. 


Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act 


There are two amendments to this Act. The 
first authorizes the Government to make 
grants to universities to enable them to provide 
the additional premises, equipment, staffs and 
services required to meet the extraordinary 
increases in enrolment arising out of educa- 
tional benefits provided for veterans under this 
Act. The second amendment contains a 
number of provisions, including authority for 
the Government to advance money to 


universities for the purpose of making loans ~ 


to student veterans under the regulations. 


Veterans’ Rehabilitation Regulations 


These regulations cover the provision of 
benefits to veterans under the Veteran’s 
Rehabilitation Act, with respect to temporary 
incapacity, - out-of-work allowances, awaiting 
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returns, vocational training, university and 
post graduate training and the payment of 
fees, grants and expenses incidental to such 
benefits. 


Amendment to Veterans’ Rehabilitation 
Regulations 


This Order in Council makes a single 
amendment (correction) to the above regula- 
tions (P.C. 3244, August 1, 1946). 


War Service Grants’ Act, 1944 


This amendment to the War Service Grants’ 
Act, 1944 provides that a supplementary 
gratuity payable to a veteran who upon join- 
ing the permanent force, reverts to a lower 
rank, shall be calculated on the basis of the 
higher rank that the held before reverting. 
Another’ provision states that widows and 
dependent mothers of veterans who die sub- 
sequent to discharge without having exercised 
all of their re-establishment credit rights, may 
receive the balance of the re-establishment 
credit to which the veteran was entitled, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Act. The uses 
to which re-establishment credit may be put 
are expanded in relation to the building of 
a home under the National Housing Act, and 
in relation to the retirement of debt arising 
out of encumbrances on the veteran’s home. 


Women’s Royal Naval Services’ and South 


African Military Nursing Services’ 
(Benefits) Act 


This is an Act embodying the provision of 
Order in Council P.C. 6938 of November 15, 
1945, conferring veterans’ benefits on Canadian 
members of the South African Nursing 
Services, and providing also what certain 
Canadian women who served in the Women’s 
Royal Naval Services will secure the same 
benefits as other Canadians serving in His 
Majesty’s forces other than the Canadian 
forces. 


Grievance Procedure under Collective Bargaining in 
United States 


HE characteristics of successfully operat- 
ing grievance procedures are good faith 
and confidence rather than any precise 


provisions, a study conducted by the United _ 


States Bureau of Labour Statistics into 
functioning grievance procedure in 101 plants, 
found. 

Tt states that this view is shared by unions 
and management in almost every case where 
the procedures are considered successful and 
in the majority of cases where the procedure 
has proven unsuccessful. 

Over four-fifths of the unions and companies 
conduct training programs in labour relations, 
but in only five cases do stewards and fore- 
men receive joint instruction. The training 
usually deals with the provisions of the union 
agreement and basic union and company 
* policy. 

The study found that certain basic principles 
apply to every effectively functioning pro- 
cedure: 


(a) Settlement should be effected solely 
upon the merit principle and at the 
point of origin in order to obviate the 
entrance of personal prestige and mag- 
nification of importance which occurs 
when settlement is achieved at higher 
levels. 

(b) Evidence of good faith requires prompt 
adjustment at the earliest possible stage. 
Protracted settlement produces an ever 
mounting strain on the confidence of 
the employees in the procedure. 

(c) The extent of authority granted to 
representatives at each level should be 
defined and made known to all parties. 
Failure to do so encourages “buck pass- 
ing” and misuse of the procedure, lead- 
ing to suspicions and distrust. 

(d) Stewards and -.foremen should possess 
the proper training. The more capable 
they are in resolving cases the fewer 
will be the cases reaching higher levels 
and the more efficient the procedure 
becomes. Training facilitates grievance 
settlement and contributes to better 
relations, 

(e) Responsibility for seeing: that only 
grievances possessing real merit are 
presented must be accepted by the 
union. It must use its judgment in 
presenting and appealing cases to avoid 
inundating the grievance procedure and 


thus gain management’s respect for its 
representatives and the grievances it 
presents. 


Grievance procedure is distinct from collec- 
tive bargaining; it aims at the resolution of 
differences arising out of and under the terms 
of the collective agreement as well as the 
adjustment of grievances or complaints of 
individual workers. 

In 58 of the 101 plants studied, the first step 
in the procedure is for an employee to present 
his complaint to his foreman; in all but 9 of 
these plants he may be accompanied by his 
union representative. Aggrieved employees 
may take part in the discussion of their com- 
plaints beyond the first step in less than one- 
third of the cases and, usually, only to the 
second step. 

Unions and management differ most sharply 
over the employee’s right to initiate his com- 
plaint personally, without union intervention 
at the first step. For the most part, how- 
ever, they agree that the union should handle 
negotiations or any grievance beyond the first 
step. 

The unions almost uniformly stress. that 
union representatives should handle grievances 
from the start. They reason that the latter 
are better qualified to process complaints and 
therefore better able to obtain a favourable 
settlement. The union will be protected since 
personal favouritism and bargaining on an 


- individual basis between employee and fore- 


man will be discouraged and settlements will 
be uniform throughout the plant. Manage- 
ment will benefit by the union’s screening of 
complaints without merit, thus saving time. 

Generally speaking, management contends 
that there should be direct contact between 
worker and foreman and that, therefore, the 
union should not be present at the first step 
of the procedure. Some management officials 
claim settlement is more expeditious, more 
satisfactory, and involves fewer people, if 
complaints are handléd by the worker himself 
with the foreman. 

In nearly all cases the employee’s immediate 
foreman or supervisor handles employee com- 
plaints at the first step in the procedure. Less 
than 10 per cent bypass the foreman officially. 

It found that about one fifth of the plants 
failed to accord adequate authority to their 
foremen, or maintained that they “passed the 
buck” to higher officials, incurring adverse> 
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delay. Unions in these cases invariably 
attempted to circumvent the foreman and 
proceed to higher levels. This has led several 
unions to urge complete removal of foremen 
in the formal procedure. 

Many unions desire more authority for fore- 
men because they feel better settlements are 
procured than at higher levels; that foremen 
-are often more réasonable, anxious to maintain 
production, and often understand shop prob- 
lems more than those above them. 


Appeals Procedure . 


Three and four-step procedures (excluding 
arbitration) are most common, representing 
slightly over two-thirds of the 101 plants 
studied. Six plants have 2-step procedures; 
20 plants, 5-step procedures; and 5 plants, 
6-step procedures. 
- Five and six-step procedures occur most 
frequently in plants which are units of a 
multiplant company; otherwise there is gen- 
erally no correlation between the number of 
steps and the size of the plant, the scope of 
the agreement (whether single plant or multi- 
plant) or the industry. Although extensive 
variation exists in the type of representation, 
and the sequence and frequency in which they 
appear, nevertheless some common character- 
istics are shared by the different types. On 
the union side, a committee of in-plant union 
representatives is used most frequently at the 
intermediate steps; local outside union repre- 
sentatives (such as the business agent) gener- 


ally enter the procedure after the second step;. 


and international union officials do not par- 
ticipate until the next to last step. On the 
company side, management officials of the 
rank of plant manager usually represent the 
company, and in relatively few cases produc- 
tion officials below the rank of plant manager 
participate, at the next to last step. 


If the plant manager represents the company - 


prior to the last step in the procedure, he 
almost always deals only with the union 
grievance committee or with outside local or 
international union representatives. 

There is considerable duplication of per- 
sonnel from one step to the next, no higher 
authority succeeding the representative at 
the previous step. Duplication is most com- 
mon on both sides in plants with 5 and 6-step 
procedures. 


Final Step (Excluding Arbitration) 


At the last step, prior to arbitration, the 
union is represented in 70 per cent of the 
cases by an international union representative. 
The remaining plants, in almost equal pro- 
portion, have either a plant union repre- 
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_ sentative or a local outside representative 


such as a paid business agent. Business agents 
are relatively more common at the last step 
in single plant than in multiplant companies, 
while the reverse is true in the case of inter- 
national union representativés. 

Management is represented at the last step 
by a company official or executive in 70 per 
cent of the cases and by a plant official in 
In all but one of the cases in 
which plant officials represent management at 
the last step, there were four or less steps in 
the procedure. In slightly over one-fourth 
of the 101 cases the industrial relations de- 
partment acts as management’s agent at the 
final step. 

Of the 60 multiplant companies studied, 
slightly over two-thirds call for the direct 
participation of a central office representative 
at the last step. Such participation is required 
to a greater extent in plants under a master 
agreement than in those covered by individual 
agreements. 


Written and Oral Presentation 


The study reports written complaints being 
used in four-fifths of the plants studied with 
about half of these introducing it only at the 
second level. 

When written presentation is required the 
practice is favoured by the parties since it dis- 
superficial plaints and expedites 
settlement. For the most part, both parties 
consider written statements of grievances best 
suited to latter stages in the procedure, as 
oral presentation does not magnify import- 
ance or consume time in disposing of griev- 
ances. It is also claimed that early-stage 
written presentation unduly emcumbers the 
procedure and impedes expeditious determina- 
tion by compelling foremen to put decisions 
in writing. Written presentation is generally 
preferred in later stages as a basis for dis- 
cussion and to prevent misinterpretation or 
changes. 

Time limits on the company’s answer are 
provided in three-fifths of the cases. About 
one-third of the plants set time limits on the 
union appeal. Fifteen plants have no time 
limits included in the procedure. In general, 
time limits to expedite the handling of com- 
plaints appear to be effective in plants with 
poor relations. Where relations are relatively 
good time limits serve as a guide and as a 
spur to prompt settlement, although by virtue 
of the relationship they appear to be un- 
necessary. In the latter group, time limits 
delay rather than expedite settlement because 
the maximum time allowed for an answer be- 
comes the average time. Nearly all of the 
plants without time limits are characterized 
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by good relations and the absence of delay 
in company action on grievances. 

Three out of five plants hold regularly 
scheduled meetings at specified intervals to 
negotiate appealed grievances. Such meetings, 
which are generally scheduled at the next 
to last step of the procedure, are usually held 
weekly during working hours. Notice of the 
agenda to be discussed is required in about 
one-third of these plants. 

Over four-fifths of the unions and companies 
conduct training programs in labour relations, 
but in only five cases do stewards and foremen 
receive joint instruction. The training usually 


deals with the provisions of the union agree- _ 


ment and basic union and company policy. 

Almost 90 per cent of the plants have in- 
dustrial relations departments or officials to 
handle labour relations. In the other plants, 
industrial relations work is a part-time activity 
of a production official. 

The role of the industrial relations depart- 
ment in the settlement of grievances appears 


to be wholly an individual plant matter, and > 


therefore, only minor generalizations are pos- 
sible. The authority of this department varies 
widely among the plants, and the results inso- 
far as plant labour relations are concerned 
differ even where the authority is comparable. 

In some plants with no industrial relations 
department, the unions feel that a full-time 
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person in industrial relations work is desir- 
able because of the difficulty of meeting busy 
company executives. 

Generally speaking, industrial relations 
appear to be better in plants where the in- 
dustrial relations department stresses a human 
approach to the union agreement and to prob- 
lems arising under it, than where it stresses 
a legalistic and formal approach and procedure. 


Time and Pay for Grievance Work 


In four out of five plants, management com- 
pensates union representatives for time spent 
in handling grievances during working hours. 
In the remaining plants, the union representa- 
tives are not paid for such time. In about 
one-fifth of the plants, after-hours grievance 
activity is compensated by the company. 

Two-thirds of the firms which compensate 
for grievance work set no specific limit on the 
time so spent. The remaining third limit 
either the amount or type of grievance 
activity. 

Grievance-pay practices are very often more 
liberal than, and sometimes quite contrary to, 
the agreements. In 40 plants, some compensa- 
tion is provided, but management is more 
liberal than the agreements specify; in 19, 
no reference to pay is made but wages are 
paid nonetheless. 


Wages Under National and Regional Collective Bargaining 
in United States 


A research report recently released by the 

Industrial Relations Department _ of 
Princeton University concluded “tentatively” 
that national or regional bargaining wages 
offered a productive means for reducing labour 
unrest and curtailing strikes. It reported 
that within the seven United States industries 
used as the field of study generally favourable 
economic results were recorded. Extension 
of the practice was regarded as possible. 

In its introduction the report states that 
“extension of industry-wide bargaining to other 
sections of American industry is being pressed 
by unions affiliated with both the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and the American 
Federation of Labour, and is also suggested by 
experts, such as the Labour Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. The Automobile 
Workers (CIO), for example, are taking 
preparatory steps looking toward ‘an industry- 
wide wage agreement covering the entire 
membership’, and the Rubber Workers (CIO) 
recently .negotiated a uniform wage increase 
in conference with the four large rubber com- 
panies. Further spread of nation-wide bargain- 


ing appears logical, judging from experience in 
democratic countries at a later stage in labour- 
relations evolution, like Sweden and England. 

“In national or regional collective bargain- 
ing, wages are the central element. A crucial 
issue in multi-company agreements is whether 


_ the wage scale shall be uniform for all com- 


panies or differentiated on the basis of a firm’s 
ability to pay, its distance from the market, 
or local costs of living. The problems that 
this issue poses for a union may be illustrated 
by statements of the Automobile Workers’ 
Union in the spring of 1946. The union argued 
for a 80 per cent increase at General Motors 
on the basis of the company’s ability to pay, 
and insisted that Ford’s wage differential above 
the industry should be maintained. Shortly 
thereafter, however, President Walter P. 
Reuther. reaffirmed one of the Union’s 1943 
resolutions in announcing that ‘the most im- 
portant economic objective of our Union is 
the establishment of an industry-wide wage 
agreement based on the principle of equal pay 
for equal work without regard to the geogra- 
phic location of the plant’. Mast national 
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unions in industries producing for a national 


market favour country-wide uniformity in 
wage scales to take labour out of com- 
petition”. 

Dr. J. Douglas Brown, who direateds the 
research held that the improvement in wage- 
fixing system presently in operation was 
essential to sustain national prosperity and 
prevent the waste, friction and depression that 
unsound ones produced. 

The report found that when wages were 
determined on an’ industry-wide basis strikes 
that usually accompanied differences in timing 
on wage changes due to competition and from 
unions demanding concessions, were 
avoided. . 

The seven industries, covered by industry- 
wide collective bargaining in operation for 
several years recorded no authorized strikes 
in the stove, hosiery or West Coast pulp and 
paper industries, only one each in pottery 
and pressed and blown glassware and only 
two each in flat glass and silk and rayon and 
dyeing and finishing, since regional or national 
bargaining was -instituted. 

Other effects of industry-wide bargaining are 
summarized as follows: . 

Wage decisions are likely to be more 
sensible and farsighted, taking into con- 
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sideration the economic interests of the in- 
dustry as a whole, than is the case where the 
wage pattern is established by a “leader” or 
by local bargaining, with the union playing 
one concer against another. 

Generally speaking, wage and earning levels 
do not seem to have risen more rapidly than 
for manufacturing as a whole. 

Wage patterns have not served to place 
any additional restraint on technological im- 
provement and new investment. 

Monopolistic or collusive practices with 
regard to wages or economic change have not 
characterized any of the seven industries. 
Elimination of wage-cutting has tended to 
stress efficiency of management as the most 
important factor in competition. In adopting 


‘a policy of uniform wage scales, the union 


gives up the possibility ef monopolistic price 
discrimination—fixing wages according to each 
employer’s ability to pay. 

Wages tend to become more stable and rigid. 
Group agreements may serve as a brake on 
wage movements both upward and downward. 

The tendency is for unions to show more 
responsibility and restraint. 

The report finds that wage uniformity is 
not essential to industry-wide bargaining. 


C'o-operative Movement in Britain 


ASED fundamentally for 

hundred years on retail societies, the 
British co-operative movement has experienced 
considerable expansion in relatively recent 
years through the development of wholesale 
societies possessing extensive manufacturing 
and various other facilities, according to a 
recent article in Labour and Industry in 
Britain. 
_ The principle underlying the entire move- 
ment, the article states, is the return of a small 
rate of interest on share capital supplied by 
the members of a co-operative. society, 
supplemented by a yearly distribution of sur- 
plus profits proportionate to the members’, 


annual purchases from the society. 


Under British law individuals may not own 
more than £200 of share capital in one society, 
though no limitation is placed upon loan 
capital. However, no limitation is placed on 
the amount of Share. capital when the members 
in a society are other co-operatives. In 
Britain surplus profit allocated for distribution 
as dividends on past purchases is not subject 
to taxation: these patronage dividends are 
regarded as a “refund” to members of their 
original expenditure rather than profit. Other- 


over one - 


wise, the co-operatives are governed by the 
same tax conditions that apply to non-co- 
operative business. 

The aggregate holdings for the entire co- 
Operative movement in Britain in 1944 
approximated 684 million pounds, an increase 
of some 200 million pounds over 1941. 


Retail Societies 


In 1944 there were more than “one thousand 
retail, co-operative societies in Britain with a 
membership of more than 94 millions, assets 
of more than $14 billion and annual sales of 
nearly $14 billion. All are conducted on the 
Rochdale principle, namely that every retail: 
society is controlled by its own members; and 
that voting is always on the principle of “one 
thers he vote”, no matter what the size of 
the shareholding. Loan capital can be held in 
addition. 

It has been estimated that in 1932 the 
trade of the retail stores (which are open to 
purchases by non-members as well as members) 
was equivalent to 8.8 per cent of the country’s 
total retail trade, or 10.7 per cent if ex- 
penditure on drink and automobiles is 
eliminated. Food was the largest constituent. 
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Sales of food by retail co-operative shops rose 
from 12.3 per cent of national sales of food 
in 1925 to 20 per cent in 1940. In the same 
period, however, sales of footwear rose from 
4.4 per cent of national sales to 10 per cent; 
and coal from 7.7 per cent to 20 per cent. 


Wartime figures show the strength of retail 
co-operative stores in the sale of food. In 
1943, 25-27 per cent of the entire population 
registered at these stores for sugar, butter and 
margarine, bacon and ham, cooking fats, 
“preserves, and cheese; 18 per cent registered 
for eggs and 15 per cent for meat. One-third 
of all milk consumed was sold by co- 
operatives. Though co-operative societies 
closed 380 shops (up to May, 1944) owing to 
bombing, changes of population, etc., they 
opened 692, showing a net gain of 312. 


The retail co-operative stores obtain their 
supplies partly from the co-operative whole- 
sale societies and partly from non-co-operative 
sources. Prices tend to be about the same 
as in non-co-operative stores, the policy 
usually being to make the return to members 
not through ‘cut prices’ but through the 
dividend on purchases at the end of the year. 
In 1935, 74 per cent of retail societies, contain- 
ing 80 per cent of total co-operative member- 
ship, paid a dividend of between 5 and 125 
per cent on purchases; 11 per cent of co- 
operative membership received a _ smaller 
dividend, and 9 per cent a larger one. 


Wholesale Co-operative Societies 


The two main wholesale co-operative 
societies—the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
(CWS) and the Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society (SCWS)—are owned almost 
entirely by the retail societies, who are its 
members in the same way as individuals are 
members of the retail societies. Membership 
is open, also, to other co-operative  or- 
ganizations. There is no restriction on the 
amount of share capital that each member 
organization can hold, but otherwise the 
Rochdale principles operate, with a profit 
surplus of each society being returned to 
members as a dividend in proportion to 
purchases. 


In 1941, the CWS had net sales of £142.9 
million and a net surplus of £3.9 million; the 
SCWS figures were £32.1 million net sales and 
almost £1 million net surplus, giving total 
wholesale sales of approximately £175 million 
and a surplus of £4.8 million. 


The wholesale societies have four main fields 
of activity: importing, manufacturing, mer- 
chandising and finance. It has been estimated 
that in 1935 they supplied retail co-operatives 
with “70 per cent of the goods sold”. 
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Although most of the business of the CWS 
and SCWS is conducted independently, the 
two organizations jointly run an “English and 
Scottish Joint Co-operative Society” which is 
primarily engaged in the production and 
marketing of tea. These operations recorded 
a £9,000,000 volume in 1944. In addition they 
operate a co-operative insurance society. 

“The CWS has its own Banking Department 
which acts as a banker for co-operative 
societies, trade unions and friendly societies, 
as well as for individuals. Its assets are over 
£155,000,000, and its annual turnover more 
than one billion pounds. The SCWS has an 
interesting international link with Kooperativa 
Forbundet (CWS) of Sweden in the British 
Luma Cooperative Electric Lamp Society, 
opened in September, 1939, in which two-thirds 


’ of the share capital is held by the Scottish and 


one-third by the Swedish society.” 


Other Co-operative Undertakings 

District organizations formed by a number 
of retail societies for special purposes, such 
as baking, dairying and laundering, etc., 
reported sales of about £2,500,000 in 1935. 
There exist also a number of national federal 
societies such as the Co-operative Printing 
Society and the Co-operative Press which 
publishes a national Sunday paper, Reynold’s 
News, and other publications. 

Productive societies, distinct from the whole- 
sale organizations, engaged mainly in the 
manufacture of clothing and footwear, carried 


on tradé in 1944 amounting to about £9,300,000. 


Agricultural societies “have not made great 
progress” in Britain the article claims. In 
1943-there were in England 85 societies with 
84,549 members and a total share capital of 
£1,369,904. They have no close affiliation with 
the remainder of the co-operative movement. 

The article predicts that the co-operative 
movement in Britain, possessing ample funds, 
will “expand rapidly in the post war period” 
both along traditional lines and along lines 
hitherto not engaged in. 

“All branches of Britain’s co-operative move- 
ment belong to the Co-operative Union, a 
national body which strives both to develop 
advanced methods and efficiency in all co- 
operative enterprise and, at the same time, to 
uphold the social objectives on which the 
movement is based”. 

In politics, the co-operative movement has 
its own Co-operative Party which maintains 
its identity, even though in most respects it 
follows the Labour Party. In the General 
Election of 1945 it secured 23 seats (the largest 
number previously held was 10), and two 
leading co-operators—Mr. A. V. Alexander and 
Mr. A. Barnes—were given Cabinet rank in 
the new Government. 
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Control of Inflation in Britain 


A description of the measures utilized to 
curb inflation in Britain during the war 


.and in the critical reconversion period is 


contained in the June issue of Labour and 
Industry in Britain. The article states that 
inflationary pressure in Britain has emanated 
from two sides; long working hours and in- 
creased pay rates which swelled the income 
and hence purchasing power of a distended 
working force; and a greatly decreased volume 
of goods which resulted from the country’s 
mobilization for war purposes. 

The pattern of control during the war was 
to contain personal expenditure within rigid 
bounds, and to vastly increase taxation and 
savings. This, the article states, constitutes the 


same method which will be pursued as long’ 


as the threat of inflation exists, subject to 
modifications necessitated by factors inherent 
in peace-time production. For example, rigidly 
high taxation proved a constructive inflation 
curb during the period when civilian pro- 
duction was reduced to the barest essentials 
but in so far as tax relief can induce increased 
civilian production in the reconversion period 


(by increasing incentive) a flexible taxation. 


policy relieves inflationary pressures. How- 
ever, the equalizing of domestic supply and 
demand can only be approached at a moderate 
rate due to Britain’s need to earmark for 
export a large part of her production, the 
article contends. , 

“The use of direct taxation and the strong 
encouragement of saving as anti-inflation 
weapons are relatively easy to follow. Much 
more complicated have been the methods used, 
and still being used, to control the use of the 
funds left with the consumer.” This has 


involved strict price control on essential com- — 


modities applied conjunctly with a. strict 
rationing program and heavy indirect taxation 
penalties on non-essentials like tobacco and 
alcoholic beverages. Inessential, diffcult-to- 
control goods have been permitted to reach 
steep price levels in order to sop up a certain 
amount of loose cash. “Peaches selling for 
$3.00 each off a barrow in a London street 
are an example of this.” 

“Clearly the key to the success of the whole 
program lies in the ability to control the basic 
cost of living.” Failure would introduce an 
inflationary wage-price spiral incapable of 
being arrested before irreparable damage had 
been committed. The exercise of restraint in 
‘wage demands by trade unions during the war 
has been reduced to some extent during the 


transition period, due largely to the demand 
for compensation for diminished earnings as 
a result of the curtailment of consistent over- 
time. Average weekly wage rates rose to 58 
per cent above the 1939 level by April 1946 
as a result of the movement for wage increases. 
To a limited extent the effects of the increase 
in average wages, the article estimates, will 
be attenuated by improved domestic supply 
and the pledge by labour to “do its utmost in 
the new production drive.” Price control, how- 
ever, is being maintained “in every particular.” 


Supply and Distribution of Consumers’ Goods 


“Until the supply of consumers’ goods in 
Britain is adequate for current needs and 
satisfies the backlog demand created by seven 
years of drastic shortages, the task of ensuring 
essential supplies at controlled prices and 
spreading them fairly over the whole com- 
munity will remain a central point of the anti- 
inflation program. Without such action, 
shortages would lead to hardship and runaway 
prices. Even given price control, an absence 
at the same time of effective control over 
supply and distribution might lead to an un- 
controllable black market.” 

In some cases the Government acts as the 
primary purchaser, of all domestic production 
and imports, selling them to commercial 
distributors. In other cases control over supply 
is maintained by a system of licensing for 
manufacture or import or by specification of 
the types of products which may be produced. 
Strict rationing of basic foods, clothes and 
utility furniture, “as severe as during the 
war,” is maintained, weekly quantities under 
the ration being governed by changes in the 
availability or scarcity of the goods. Less 
urgent goods are placed freely on the market 
as they become more available but can be 
sold only under controlled prices. 


Price Control 


Wartime control over raw materials still 
continues in existence for the most part, the 
article states. Maximum prices are some- 
times set at or below cost where the Govern- 
ment is the sole purchaser or importer for 
re-issue to users. Above cost prices are set in 
cases where provision of a common selling 
price for home and foreign. production is 
desired. 

Almost all foodstuffs are subject to price 
control, mostly by the setting of specific 
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maximum prices for each stage of distribution. 
Where the final distribution of foodstuffs 1s 
not automatically controlled through ration- 
ing, the Ministry of Food itself accepts the 
responsibility for distribution from the point 
of production or importation to distribution 
centres at which the goods are released to 
traders. 

“The problem of price control (and of 
distribution) is relatively simple in the many 
cases where the Ministry of Food is the sole 
first-hand purchaser or importer of all stocks. 
This applies to cheese, butter, most canned 
goods, meat and milk. For manufactured 
foods, a good deal of simplification (and even 
pooling) of products was necessary to make 
a uniform maximum price list possible. All 
manufactured foods must be labelled with the 
approved maximum retail price. Fish maximum 
prices are fixed at four stages of sale, and in 
order to keep prices uniform throughout the 
country the Ministry pays the transport 
charge from the port to inland traders, recoup- 


ing itself by a small levy on first-hand sales. . 


The most difficult foods to control in price 
have been fresh fruits and vegetables, but 
the difficulties have largely been met in an 
elaborate price schedule.” 


Extensive use of subsidies is made in curbing 
inflation through the maintenance of stable 
price levels. The continued use of these sub- 
sidies will be contingent upon the cost to the 
Government. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has stated that although the holding 
of the cost of living steady was a wise policy 
“we cannot go on doing this indefinitely 
regardless of cost.” However, no immediate 
change is being contemplated. The estimated 
total cost of subsidies for’ 1946-47 is $1,- 
340,000,000. 


For consumer goods other than food, con- 
trol is vested in the Board of Trade which in 
1941 was granted authority to set maximum 
charges and similarly for any services in rela- 
tion to goods. Administration is carried out 
by setting a specific maximum price, or by 
relating a maximum price to the price on a 
particular day or by setting a permitted 
margin to be added to cost. 


A new wartime development, “utility pro- 
duction, may possibly become a permanent 
element in the British economy”, the article 
contends. This production is carried out 
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under‘ the supervision of the Board of Trade 
which ensures that an adequate proportion of 
the nation’s productive capacity is devoted to 
the fabrication of goods produced in the most 
economical manner possible under Govern- 
ment specifications. “From the beginning @ 
high standard of quality has been set.” The 
cost of living is kept down by concentrating 
demand upon utility goods through the fixing 
of lower prices than for. comparable non- 
utility articles and the removal of the pur- 
chase tax on them. “Within six months after 
its introduction in 1941 70-80 per cent of 
civilian clothing was utility.” It has since 
spread to many other fields. 


Rent has been fixed at the 1939 level with 
no increase allowed except for improvements. 


Taxation 


One of the most remarkable features of 
Britain’s war finance was the success in meet- 
ing a very high proportion of internal war 
costs through taxation. Despite the huge 


increase in central government expenditure, 


taxation, at very steep rates met more than 
half of it in the later war years, and thus 
reduced to a very considerable degree its 
inflationary effects. 


In 1938, central government expenditure on 
goods and services totalled $3-2 billions and 
central government taxes $3°4 billions. By 1945, 
expenditure had risen to $22-4 billions and 
taxes to $12-6 billions or 56 per cent of 
expenditure. Over the six years 1940-45, cen- 
tral government expenditure totalled $115 
billions, and central government taxes $57 
billions, or almost 50 per cent. 


Savings 


The article concludes with a reference to 
the success of the savings campaign which 
increased private savings from 6 per cent of 
private income in 1938 to about 16 per cent 
in 1945. An important aspect of inflation 
control, it states, is the quantity of small 
savings in the economy. Special small savings 
certificates and deposits accounted for about 
40 per cent of the total savings recorded 
between September 1939 and the end of 1945. 
The Government has repeatedly emphasized 
the continuing need to maintain small savings 
at a high level. 





ECENTLY the National War Labour 
. Board issued decisions in the following 
v cases. 
1 International Business Machines Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. (Correction). 

L’Association des Constructeurs de Quebec 
et autres entrepreneurs du District de Quebec 
-and La Conseil des Metiers de la Construc- 
tion des Syndicats Nationaux Catholiques de 
Quebec. | 

, Pacific Coyle Navigation Company, Limited, 
Marpole Towing Company Limited, Van- 





Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal which concerns a Decision 
of the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario, 
dated February 21, 1946. The Company had 
asked the Regional Board to approve a general 
increase in wage rates for the classifications 
concerned. The Regional Board approved the 
increases requested for some occupational 
classifications, but denied the requests made 
in respect of other classifications. 

Prior to November 1939, the Company’s 
regular work week was one of 424 hours. At 
the commencement of the war, the work week 
was increased to 55 hours, and there it re- 
mained until January, 1944, when it was 
reduced to 50 hours. In January, 1944, the 
wage rates of the employees were increased 
by amounts equal to 10 per cent of their 
previous rates. Outside of this adjustment the 
only addition to the 1939 rates of these em- 
ployees came about through incorporating 
therewith the cost-of-living bonus. 

The Company wishes to revert to its 
original regular work week of 424 hours, but 
says that it is not practical to do so under 
the Regional Board’s Decision. That Decision 


1Above decision as originally issued read (last’ para- 
graph) “‘to increase its ranges of rates by 19 cents an 
hour’. As now indicated this should have read “10 
cents an hour’’, 
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Decisions of National War Labour Board 


couver Barge Transportation Limited, Vic- 
toria Tug Company, Limited, M.R. Cliff and 
B.C. Mills Towing Company, Limited, Young 
and Gore Tugboat Company, Limited, and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union. 


Grand and Toy Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Ingersoll Machine and Tool Company, 
Limited, and. United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 2918. 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., and 
B.C. Tugboat Owners’ Association. 


| 


Re: International Business Machines Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


adjusted the rates of only 55 per cent of the 
employees concerned, and in the opinion of. 
management would be unfair to the remaining 
45 per cent to revert to the Company’s original 
work. week.. 

We have examined the schedule of wage 
rates in effect prior to the Regional Board’s 
Decision under appeal. Some indication of the 
level of those rates may be obtained when 
it is known that the weighted average thereof 
is 854 cents an hour. While that figure may 
be regarded as being above the average, it 
must be realized that most of the employees 
concerned are engaged in operations requiring 
much experience and a high degree of skill. 


To approve the Company’s request in this 
case, however, would enable the Company to 
establish a schedule of wage rates which 
would, undoubtedly, have a disturbing effect 
upon the rates paid in other establishments 
in the Toronto area. 

Having regard to all the circumstances in 
this case, we have come to the conclusion that 
it would be just and reasonable to authorize 
the Company to increase its ranges of rates 
by 10 cents an hour. We allow the appeal 
and revoke the Decision of the Regional War 
Labour Board. There will be a Finding and 
Direction accordingly. - 


July 26, 1946. 
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Re: L’Association des Constructeurs de Quebec et autres entrepreneurs du 
District de Quebec and Le Conseil des Metiers de la Construction 
des Syndicats Nationaux Catholiques de Quebec 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour ; 


Board for Quebec, the Association appeals from 
a decision of that Board, dated May 7, 1946, 
and the Building Trades Council cross appeal. 

The Regional War Labour Board’s decision 
was made-as a result of an application by the 
Council for a direction to increase wage rates 
for labourers in the construction industry by 
five cents an hour and for all other tradesmen 
in the industry by ten cents an hour. The 
Regional Board’s decision was to increase the 
wage rates for labourers by. 5 cents an hour, 
for painters, enginemen-mixers, enginemen- 
compressors, pipe mechanics, ornamental iron 
and bronze mechanics, floor scrapers, polishers 
and sanders, by six cents an hour, and for 
bricklayers, plasterers, masons, carpenters, elec- 
tricians and tinsmith roofers, by ten cents an 
hour and for certain weekly rated employees, 
by $2 per week. 

The employers represented by the Agsocia- 
tion carry on their respective businesses in the 
judicial district of Quebec (excluding the 
county of Laviolette), and the counties of 


Beauce, Dorchester, Megantic, Bellechasse, 
Montmagny, J Islet, Kamouraska, Temis- 
couata, Riviere-du-Loup, Rimouski and 
Matane. By decree number 1653, published by 


the Department of Labour for Quebec, under 
the authority of the Collective Agreement Act 
of that Province, the said judicial district and 
counties are divided into four zones. There are 
differentials in wage rates for each classifica- 
tion as between zones. The increases in rates 
awarded by the Regional Board apply to the 
said occupational classifications in each zone. 

It was argued on behalf of the Appellant 
Association that the Regional] Board erred in 
granting the increases since it was not shown 
and could not be shown that the rates were low 
in comparison with the rates generally prevail- 
ing in the locality for the same occupational 
classifications. According to the evidence and 
the record, the Regional Board’s decision is 
intended to affect every contractor in the 
areas above named. This being so, it was not 
possible for the Regional Board to limit com- 
parisons to the said areas. It was necessary 
in the circumstances for the Regional Board 
to look elsewhere for comparisons, and this is 
precisely what the Regional Board did. 

It is clear to us that the Regional Board, 
while making comparisons with the rates pre- 
vailing in other localities, did not order that 
that the rates in question be increased to the 
level in effect in the other localities. What 


the Regional Board apparently did was to take 
into account the increases which had been 
granted from time to time to employees in the 
same occupational classifications in the other 
localities and endeavour to make correspond- 
ing adjustments in the rates involved in this 
appeal. 

We have analysed the schedule of rates fixed 
by the Regional Board and we approve of all 
of them with the exception of the rates for 
pipe mechanics (journeymen and junior jour- 
neymen), ornamental iron and bronze mech- 
anics (journeymen fitters and blacksmiths) 
and floor scrapers, polishers and sanders. For 
employees in these classifications, the rates 
should be as requested by the Council. Such 
adjustment would maintain proper differentials 
as between the several classifications in the 
said areas and would also substantially main- 
tain the differentials previously, existing for the 
same classifications in the other localities used 
for purposes of comparison. 

The Regional Board authorized the employers 
concerned to adjust the rates with effect from 
February 23, 1946, and ordered the employer 
to pay such rates as and from the date of the 
publication of the adjusted rates in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. As for the last provision, it 
is presumed that the Regional Board antici- 
pated that the Provincial Department would 


‘amend its decree to give effect, to the Regional . 


Board’s decision. With much respect we are 
of the opinion that the effective date of the 
Regional Board’s direction should not have 
been made dependent upon any such action by 
the Provincial Department. We are assured 
that the said decree has not been amended. 
As a consequence, the Regional Board’s deci- 
sion has no effect other than to authorize. 

Having regard to all the circumstances in 
this case, we consider that it would be fair and 
reasonable to fix October 1, 1946, as the date 
from which all employers must pay the in- 
creased rates. 

The result of this Aare is to allow the 
appeal in so far as it concerns the effective date 
of the Regional Board’s decision, and to allow 
the cross appeal to the extent that the wage 
rates for pipe mechanics, ornamental iron and 
bronze mechanics and floor scrapers, polishers 
and sanders shall have their rates increased by 
ten cents an hour in place of six cents as 
previously awarded by the Regional Board. 

This decision will be confirmed by a Finding 
and Direction. The Finding and Direction 
will have attached thereto a schedule of the 


rates as adjusted. 
September 138, 1946. 
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Re: Pacific Coyle Navigation Company, Limited, Marpole Towing Company, 
Limited, Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited, Victoria Tug 
Company, Limited, M. R. Cliff and B.C. Mills Towing 
Company, Limited, Young and Gore Tugboat 
Company, Limited, and Canadian 
Seamen’s Union 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel comprising deck- 
hands, firemen, oilers and cooks employed on 
the tug boats of various types owned and 
operated by the six companies, The Union 
asks this Board to direct the companies to 
increase wage rates, pay overtime and to esta- 


- blish an eight hour day for the employees. -In 


detail the Union requests: 


(a) an increase in wage rates to One Hun- 
dred ($100) Dollars per month for deck- 
hands and firemen and to One Hundred 
and Fifteen ($115) Dollars per month 
for cooks; 

(b) a differential over the above rates for 
service on tow boats while operating 
north of the southern entrance of Queen 
Charlotte Sound and/or on thé West 
Coast of Vancouver Island; 

(c) overtime at the rate of Seventy-five 
cents (75c) per hour; 

(d) establishment of an 8-hour day “equi- 
valent”, i.e. on the basis of twenty (20) 
12-hour days and ten (10) days off per 
calendar month. 


At the héaring, representatives of the Union 
asked leave to amend the application by delet- 


ing that part thereof which is contained in’ 
clause (a) above and substituting therefor a’ 


request for an increase of 15 cents per hour on 
the basis of a 240 hour month. The Union did 
not give the Companies any notice that it was 
seeking such amendment. Counsel for the 
Companies opposed the motion to amend on 
the ground of lack of notice. He also reminded 
the Board that his clients were not present 
and accordingly he could not receive any 
direct instructions. 

This Board has never considered it necessary: 
to provide any specific rule on the point men- 
tioned in the last above paragraph. Never- 
theless, it should be obvious that any party 


opposing an application must be given reason- _ 


able notice before hearing of any change pro- 
posed for the application in order that he may 
have an opportunity to meet the change if he 
is so advised. : 
However, we have come to the conclusion 
that it would not be reasonable to fix one rate 
for an occupational classification and apply it 
regardless of the type or size of tugboat on 
‘which a person in that occupational classifica- 
tion may be employed. Therefore, the Union’s 
request made in the original application can- 


not be approved. On the other hand, we see 
merit in the request for a uniform increase. 
That would maintain differentials which pres- 
ently exist and for good reason. 

The Companies allege that the proposed in- 
creases In wage rates and changes in working 
conditions will be beyond their means to pay 
without an increase in their present tariffs for 
towing and freight handling. It is also alleged 
that it would be difficult to secure enough 
personnel to man the vessels if the “20—10” 
proposal of the Union is approved. A study of 
the financial statements of the several com- 
panies makes it appear that the companies can- 
not pay additional labour costs without obtain- 
ing some relief by way of adjustments in tow- 
ing and freight charges. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, we are of 
the opinion that the present wage rates should 
be adjusted. These rates are low in comparison 
with the rates which comparable employers in 
the same locality are paying to employees 
in the same occupational classifications. In 
the circumstances we consider it just and 
reasonable to direct a wage increase of $20 per 
month to employees in each of the occupa- 
tional classifications covered by the applica- 
tion. The increases will have effect on and 
after October 1, 1946. Our reason for post 
dating the increase is that the Companies 
should be given time in which to seek and 
obtain such adjustments in their tariffs as may 
be required. 


It was developed at the hearing that ranges 
of rates presently exist for each such occupa- 
tional classification based generally on the type 
of vessel and the area in which service is 
performed. Normally it is only the larger 
boats which operate in the more exposed waters 
for service in which a rate differential is asked. 
A differential is already allowed for such ser- 
vice through the range of rates for each classi- 
fication, the higher wage rates in the range 
being those paid on the sea-going vessels. 
That part of the application must therefore 
be denied. 

While expressing its agreement with the 
general principle of an 8-hour day where that 
term of employment is practicable, the 
National Board considers that in the present 
case the exigencies of service inherent in the 


-towboat industry on the British Columbia 


Coast are so unusual, but so well known to all 
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who accept employment in that industry, that 


the question of what shall constitute a working. 


day or month as the case may be, can best 
be left to the good sense of the parties im- 
mediately concerned. 
Therefore, the Board refers that phase of the 
application back to Canadian Seamen’s Union 
and the employing Companies with the recom- 
mendation that they enter into negotiations. 
The Board hopes that mutual agreement may 
result on such basis that upon joint applica- 
» 
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tion approval can be given to the settlement 
consistently with the provisions and purposes 
of the Wage Control Order. 


As the question of overtime conditions is 
bound up with agreement as to working hours, 
decision on that point also is deferred pending 
result of the negotiations. 


Finding and Direction will issue accordingly 
in respect of wage rates. 


September 16, 1946: 


Re: Grand and Toy Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario for approval of the 
Company’s reclassification of their “Outside 
Salesmen”. The Company wishes to reclassify 
its salesmen into three categories, Junior, 
Intermediate and: Senior. The Ontario Board 
authorized such reclassification but the Com- 
pany takes exception to the maximum rate 
which that Board authorized the Company to 
pay to its “Senior Salesmen”, and, aside from 
the question as to the date on which the 
decision will become effective, this constitutes 
the only point under appeal. 

The evidence in this case indicates that 
until’ recently, the Company’s salesmen were 
paid on a salary basis (time rate). The com- 
plex nature of the Company’s business, with 
widely varying mark-ups prevailing in the 
several major classifications of the business, 
put certain obstacles in the way of establish- 
ing the commission basis of remuneration. It 
is stated that the Company has now evolved 
a means of determining accurately the value 
to the Company of an individual salesman’s 
efforts. The new method is related to gross 
profit produced through the  salesman’s 
activities. 

In most cases of this kind, it would be 
sufficient to approve the plan without refer- 
ence to a range of rates. In this case, it is 
appropriate to fix a range of rates and permit 
the Company to apply its method of remunera- 
tion so that the actual earnings of each senior 
salesman will be within the range. 


We have compared the proposed range of 
rates for the Company’s Senior Salesmen with 
those established by comparable employers 
for their employees in the same occupational 
classification. Such comparison reveals that 
the range of rates now requested is fair and 
reasonable and we approve the same. 


There remains the question of retroactivity 
of this Board’s decision. The Company made 
its original application on February 13, 1946, 
at which time they requested the Regional 
Board to make its decision effective as from 
April 1, 1945. The Regional Board declared 
its decision to be effective as from April 1, 
1946. A study of this case reveals that the 
Company’s fiscal year is from April 1 to March 
31. Presumably, therefore, it would be desir- 
able to have the new rates become effective 
with the commencement of a new fiscal year. 
In order for the Regional Board to satisfy 
the request of the Company, it would have 
been necessary to make its Order retroactive 
approximately 104 months before the date of 
the Company’s application. We feel that this 
would have been unreasonable. The question 
of retroactivity involves a matter of discretion 
by the Regional Board and in our opinion 
the Regional Board has exercised its discretion 
in a proper manner. The effective date of 
the decision should be April 1, 1946, which 
is the commencement of the Company’s current 
fiscal year. 

Finding 
accordingly. 


and Direction will be issued 


September 27, 1946. 


Re: Ingersoll Machine and peat Company, Limited, and United Steelworkers 
of America, Local 2918 


_ Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
Decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario, dated June 24, 1946. In and by 
that decision, the Comibany was directed to 
adjust ranges of rates for the several occupa- 
tional classifications of ‘its employees, and in 


addition, and notwithstanding the fixing of 
ranges of rates, to increase by five cents an 
hour, the wage rates of each employee. This 
appeal concerns only the direction to increase 
rates within the ranges. 

By the first part of the Regional Board’s 
decision, ranges of rates were adjusted. That 
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having been done, it seems to us that the 
Regional Board’s wage-adjusting powers had 
been exhausted for the time being. With much 
respect we are of the opinion that the Board 
entered a field which, by the terms of the 
Order, is left to the employer. Even if the 
second part of the Regional Board’s decision 
was allowed to stand, it would have little or 
no effect because the employer, by his own 
act, could undo all that had been done by the 
Regional Board. The freedom of discretion 
and action which is reserved to the employer in 
respect of this issue, is expressed in Section 
25 (1) (a) of Wartime Wages Control Order, 
1943. The provision is as follows:— 
Nothing contained in this Order shall be 
deemed in any way to prohibit an employer 


(a) from increasing or decreasing the rate 
paid to an individual employee within the 
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limits of a range established by him under 

this Order, or by or pursuant to a direction 

of the National Board for the occupational 
classification in which the employee is em- 
ployed... 

Views in line with the foregoing were an- 
nounced in this Board’s decision in the Imperial 
Optical Company case (L.G. August, 1946, pp. 
1044-5). 

While the law provides that the employer, 
by his own act, may adjust rates of individual 
employees within the range of rates in effect 
for that employee’s occupational classification, 
it is only right to assume that the Union, 
through negotiation, can exert some influence 
upon the employer. 

The appeal is allowed. Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 

October 1, 1946. 


Re: Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., and B.C. Tugboat Owners’ 
Association 


Reasons for Decision 


The Canadian Merchant Service Guild Inc., 
represents the Masters and Mates employed on 
tugboats owned and operated by 40 employers 
who are members of the B.C. Tugboat Owners’ 
Association. There are approximately 228 
Masters and 194 Mates now in the employ 
of the members of the Association. 

The Guild filed with this Board, an appli- 
cation for an order, directing the employers 

(a) to increase by thirty ($30.00) dollars, 
monthly rates for Masters and Mates; 

(6) to establish an 8-hour day equivalent, 
le. on the basis of twenty (20) 12-hour 
days with ten (10) days off per month: 

(c) to pay overtime at the rate of $1.50 per 
hour for Masters and $1.10 per hour for 
Mates; 

(d) to grant two weeks vacation with pay, 
and time off in lieu of statutory holidays 
worked; and 

(e) to pay a differential of $20.00 per month 
to all Masters and Mates on tugboats 
operating on the West Coast of Van- 
couver Island, Queen Charlotte Island 
Sound west of 128th meridian and north 
of 51° north latitude, Hecate Straits. 


We shall deal with each of the issues above- 
mentioned in the order stated. 

In this Board’s decision, dated September 
16, 1946, made in the case of the Pacific Coyle 
Navigation Co. Ltd., and five other employers, 


and Canadian Seamen’s Union, the Companies: 


were directed to increase the wage rates of the 
unlicensed personnel on tugboats, by $20.00 


per month with effect from October 1, 1946. 


That increase has also been granted to the 
unlicensed* personnel employed by other tug- 
boat operators on the west coast. The Masters 
and Mates concerned in this case and the said 
unlicensed personnel are employed on the 


same group of vessels. In view of the fore- 
going, we have decided to direct the employers 
to increase the monthly rates of their Masters 
and Mates by the same amount, namely, 
$20.00, and with effect from October 1, 1946. 

We now consider the Guild’s request for an 
order or declaration that twenty days shall 
constitute a calendar month’s work for the 
Masters and Mates on tugboats. It appears 
that the parties negotiated on this issue but 
were unable to agree upon terms of settlement. 
The parties ask us to determine the issue. 
To provide a solution it is necessary for us 
to chart a new route on the sea of industrial 
relations. 

On the previous occasions we have expressed 
agreement with the general principle of an 
eight-hour day where that term of employ- 
ment is practicable. In this case, however, it 
would be impossible to implement such a term 
of employment. Extra officers and crew mem- 
bers would be necessary under such con- 
ditions. The vessels could not be made to 
accommodate additional personnel. Both 
parties agree on this point. — 

An effective alternative is that of allowing 
time off in port. Indeed the employees con- 
cerned are now allowed time off on the basis 
of one day per week. One week’s vacation 
with pay is also granted to the employees. The 
normal duty time for Masters and Mates com- 
prises 806 days per year. The Guild wants 
the duty time reduced to 240 days per year, 
sixty-six days less than at present. The plan 
we are about to propose will permit the em- 
ployees to have several consecutive days 
ashore each month. The benefits which will 
accrue from such a plan will far out-weigh 
those which might be available under con- 
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ditions where the employee would have time 
off duty while aboard ship. It is difficult to 
measure the difference in benefits but it 
seems reasonable to us to assess the benefits 
to be obtained under the proposed plan at 
double the value of the benefits resulting from 
time off aboard ship. On that basis we are 
of the opinion that it would be just and 
reasonable to increase time off by 33 days 
per year. This number of days (33) when 
added to the 51 days now taken off duty by 
the employees equals 84 days per year or 
7 days per month. . 
The Finding and Direction of this Board 
will provide that days off for Masters and 
Mates on harbour boats shall be allowed 
within the calendar month and at least 3 days 
of which will be taken consecutively. As for 
the outside boat crews, days off must be 
allowed within a three-months’ period. For 
the purpose of this provision the three-months’ 
periods shall terminate on March 31, June 30, 
September 30 and December 31. Masters and 
Mates on outside boats should have at least 5 


consecutive days off in each three-months’ : 


period. 

We hold that the Guild has failed to pro- 
duce any sound reasons why the Masters 
and Mates should be paid punitive rates for 
overtime, and we accordingly dismiss that part 
of the application which affects such issue. 
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In view of our decision to allow the em- 
ployees additional time ashore, we do not 
consider that it would be reasonable to change 
the existing vacation-with-pay plan or to 
make any direction respecting statutory 
holidays. 


In the Pacific Coyle, et al, and the Can- 
adian Seamen’s Union case consideration was 
given to the C.S.U. request for a wage differ- 
ential for employees on vessels operating in the 
areas described in (d) above. In that case 
we had this to say on the point:—. 


It was developed at the hearing that ranges 
of rates presently exist for each “such occupa- 
tional classification based generally on the 
type of vessel and the area in which service is 
performed. Normally it is only the larger 
boats which operate in the more exposed 
waters for service in which a rate differential 
is asked. A differential is already allowed 
for such service through the range of rates 
for each classification, the higher wage rates 
in the range being those paid on the sea- 
going vessels. That part of the ap Pan 
must therefore be denied. 


The above-quoted reasons apply with equal 
force to this case, and we dismiss that part 
of the application now before us. 


Finding and Direction accordingly. 


October 4, 1946. 





Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction ‘ 


st HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 


ceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 


Act and other legislation. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1008, the Government has ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over employer-employee 
relations which are normally exclusively within 
the provincial field to the extent considered 
necessary to cover adequately employers and 
employees in industries ‘‘essential to the 
efficient prosecution of the war”, but without 
attempting to include other industry which has 
not a direct bearing on war production. In so 
far as these latter industries are concerned, 
each province can make its own decisions as 
to whether or not they shall be brought under 
the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 


province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. . 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 4020. 


Applications for Certification Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 

(National) met for two days during the 
month of September. During this period 
the Board received nineteen applications, held 
five hearings, issued five certificates designat- 
ing bargaining representatives, rejected four 
applications, ordered five representation votes 
‘and gave decisions in three appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


' Five applications for certification of bar- 
gaining representatives were approved by the 
Board and certificates issued as below: 

1. Messrs. J. L. Pateman and A. Mose and 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freaght Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, for the clerks employed in the 
superintendent’s office of the Canadian Pactfic 
Railway Company, Saskatoon, Sask. The 
assistant-chief clerk and the superintendent’s 
stenographer were excluded from the bargain- 
ing unit. * 

2. Messrs. J. A. Sullivan, H. Davis and 
T. G. McManus and the Canadian Seamen’s 


Union for the Unlicensed Personnel on vessels 
operated by the Gulf and Lake Navigation 
Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q* 


3. Messrs. Austin Smith, Edward Wennerlow 
and William Foster and Local 607, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, for employees of the Canadian Steve- 
doring Company Limited, Vancouver, BC., 
engaged in operations for scaling, washing, 
cleaning, sweeping, chipping and painting of 
ships and ship’s parts; cleaning of deep tanks, 
lining and fitting of ships for grain; fitting of 
ships for livestock and other commodities; 
shoring-up of cargoes; and operators of gear 
and equipment aboard ship only, including the 
storekeeper-gearman. The foreman was ex- 
cluded from the bargaining unit.*’ 

4. Messrs. Austin Smith, Edward Wennerlow 
and William Foster, and Local 607, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, for the employees of Louis Wolfe & 
Sons (Vancouver), Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
engaged in operations of scaling, washing, 
cleaning, sweeping, chipping and painting of 
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ships and ship’s parts; cleaning of deep tanks, 
lining and fitting of ships for grain; fitting 
ships for livestock and other commodities; 
shoring-up of cargo; and operators of gear 
and equipment aboard ship only, including the 
truck driver: The foreman was excluded from 
the bargaining unit. * 

5. Messrs. J. Clazier, 
R. C. Harvey-Jellie and A. L. Fleming and 
the Quebec Federation of Professional Em- 
ployees, Unit No. 8, for the following 


employees of the Bell Telephone Company of © 


Canada, Montreal, P.Q.: In.the Department 
of the Vice-President, Engineering: vice-presi- 
dent, inventory and cost engineer, architect, 
general plant extension engineer, transmission 
and foreign wire relations engineer, staff 
engineer, toll plans engineer, equipment 
standards and maintenance engineer, outside 
plant standards and maintenance engineer, 
supervising engineer (dial, power and test- 
room operation), supervising engineer (Sta- 
tions and P.B.X.), architectural draughtsman; 
in the Engineering Department, Eastern Area: 
chief engineer, plant extension engineer, trans- 
mission engineer, buildings engineer, equipment 
engineer, outside plant engineer, program and 
cost studies engineer, budget and records 
supervisor, foreign wire relations engineer, toll 
plans engineer, transmission practices engineer, 
radio telephone engineer, toll equipment 
engineer, power engineer, local equipment 
engineer, exchange plant engineer, toll plant 
engineer; in the Hastern Area, Plant Depart- 
ment, Montreal Division, Engineering: divi- 
sion plant engineer, right of way supervisor, 
district plant engineers, transmission engineer, 
equipment engineer, special studies engineer; 
in the Eastern Area, Plant Department, Eastern 
Division, Construction and Plant Engineering: 
superintendent of construction and _ plant 
engineering, division plant engineer, district 
plant engineers, special studies engineer, trans- 
mission engineer, equipment engineer, division 
superintendent of toll cable plant, toll cable 
engineer. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. “Eldorado Section” Yellowknife District 
Miners’ Union. International Union of Mine, 
Mull and Smelter Workers and Eldorado Min- 
ing and Refining (1944) Limited, Port Radium, 
N.W.T. (L.G. May 1946, p. 607). Following 
an investigation of the application, the Board 
reached the decision to reject the application 
for the reason that it did not have the support 
of a majority of the employees affected. 


*Following investigation of the application and a 
representation vote. . 
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2. International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 607, and Searle Grain 
Company Limited, New Westminster, B.C. 
(L.G. July 1946, p. 902). The Board reached 
the decision to reject the application following 
a representation vote, as the applicant union 
failed to obtain the support of a majority of 
the employees affected. 


3. National Seamen’s Association of Canada 
and Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, Mont- 
real, PQ. (L.G. August 1946, p. 1051). Fol- 
lowing an investigation of the application, the 
Board reached the decision to reject the appli- 


‘cation for the reason that it did not have the 


support of the majority of the employees 
affected. 


4, Canadian Seamen’s Union and Saguenay 
Terminals Limited, Montreal, P.Q. (LG. 
September 1946, p. 1221). Following an investi- 
gation of the application and a public hearing, 
the Board decided to reject the application for 
the reason that the employees affected did not 
come within the jurisdiction of the Board. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Order of Railway Conductors and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Eastern and 
Western Lines, Montreal, P.Q., (L.G. July 
1946, p. 902). Mr. C. W. Rump, Industrial 
Relations Officer, Ottawa, Ontario, was ap- 


pointed by the Board to act as Returning’ 


Officer in votes of road train conductors, 
employed on Eastern and Western lines of 
the ‘Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Western 


Lines, Montreal, P.Q. (L.G. July 1946, p. 902). 
Following an investigation of the application, 
the Board ordered a representation vote of the 
road train conductors, employed on Western 
Lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Montreal, P.Q. Mr. C. W. Rump, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Ottawa, Ontario, 
was appointed by the Board to conduct the 
vote. 

3. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway Company, Vancouver, 
BC. (u.G. August 1946, p. 1051). Following 
consideration of the application, the Board 
appointed Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Vancouver, B.C., to conduct a 
vote of the unlicensed personnel, employed on 
tugs and barges of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway Company, Vancouver, B.C. 

4. Canadian Seamen’s Union and British 


Columbia Steamships Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G. August 1946, p. 1051). Mr. G. R. Currie, 
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Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, B.C., 
was appointed by the Board to act as Return- 
ing Officer in a vote of the unlicensed per- 
sonnel, employed in the deck, engine-room and 


steward’s departments of vessels operated: by - 


the British Columbia Steamships Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Applications for Certification Received During 
the Montk of September, 1946 


1. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, N.B. 1538, on behalf of employees of 
Central Broadcasting System,~Prince Albert, 
Sask. 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 


Employees, on behalf of clerks and stenog- - 


raphers in the superintendent’s office of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Medicine 
Hat, Alta. 

3. Canadian Transport Workers’ Union, on 
behalf of employees of Norman’s Transfer 
Lamited, Cornwall, Ont. 

4. Canadian Transport Workers’ Union, on 
behalf of employees of Taggarts Service Limi- 
ted, Montreal, P.Q. 

5. The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Em- 
ployees’ Association, on behalf of employees of 
the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators Limited, 
Regina, Sask. 

6. The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Em- 
ployees’ Association, on behalf of employees of 


the Saskatchewan Pool Terminals Limited, 
Fort William, Ontario. 
7. The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Em- 


ployees’ Association, on behalf of employees 
of the Saskatchewan Co-operative Producers 
Limated, Regina, Sask. 

8. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of the 
unlicensed personnel employed on vessels of 
Shell Canadian Tankers Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. 


9. Canadian Transport Workers’ Union, on 
behalf of chauffeurs and chauffeurs’ helpers 
employed by McNeid Transport Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


10. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Mar- 
cont System Division No. 69, on behalf of 
Radio Telegraphers at Coastal stations and 
radio offices in the Marine Service of Canadian- 
Marconi Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


11. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Associa- 
toon, on behalf of station chief dispatchers, 
dispatchers, dispatcher-operator and dispatcher 
clerks, employed by Canadian Pacific Air 
lines, Montreal, P.Q. 
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12. The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Em- 
ployees’ Association, on behalf of employees of 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Livestock Pro- 
ducers Limited, Regina, Sask. 


13. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 


Trans-Canada Air Lines Division, on behalf of 


employees of Trans-Canada Air Lines, assigned 
to radio operation in the ground radio 
stations. 

14. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, West- 
ern Union Division, on behalf of employees 
in the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York, N.Y. 


15. Canadian Seamen’s Union, on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on vessels 
of Canadian Gypsum Company Lnmited, 
Windsor, N.S. 


16. Western Canada Firebosses Association, 
Sub-district No. 2, on behalf of firebosses em- 
ployed by McLeod River Hard Coal Com- 
pany, 1941, Mercoal, Alta. 

17. Western Canada Firebosses a pene 
Sub-district No. 2, on behalf of firebosses, em- 
ployed by Foothills eee Limited, Foot- 
hills, Alta. 


18. Canadian Transport Workers’ Union, on 
behalf of chauffeurs and chauffeurs’ helpers of 
Smith Transport Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

19. Canadian Transport Workers’ Union, on 
behalf of chauffeurs and chauffeurs’ helpers of 
Kingsway Transports Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


Decisions of Board in Appeal Cases 


1. Following a hearing, the Board granted 
leave to appeal to the Fahralloy Employees’ 
Association from a decision of the Ontario 


‘Labour Relations Board, rejecting an applica- 


tion of the Association for certification of bar- 
gaining representatives; but dismissed the ap- 
peal. At the same time, the Board refused 
leave to appeal to the employer, Fahralloy 
(Canada) Limited, Orillia, Ont. 

Reasons for judgment are to be given later. 


2. On September 10, the Board dismissed the 
appeal of the Industrial Council of the em- 
ployees of Canada Electric Castings Limited, 
Orillia, Ont., from a decision of the Gaino 
Labour Relations Board, rejecting the pe- 
titioner’s application for certification of bar- 
gaining representatives. 

Reasons for judgment are to be given later. 

3. Following a hearing, the Board dismissed 
the appeal of Local 251, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, (UAW-CIO) 
from a decision of the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board, rejecting the application of Local 
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70, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada, for certification of 
bargaining representatives, without prejudice 
to the right of that union to make a new 
application. 


Reasons for judgment are to be given later. 
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Reasons for Judgment in Other Appeal Cases 


Reasons for judgment in four cases dealt 
with by the Board at its August sittings and 


. Summarized in the September 1946 issue of the 


Lasour GAZETTE, are given below: 


Between: Halifax Civic Employees’ Federal Union No. 143, Appellant 
(Applicant), and Corporation of the City of Halifax, Halifax, N.S., 


Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Deschamps, Hills, Mosher and 
Picard. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an appeal from the decision of the 
Nova Scotia Wartime Labour Relations Board 
excluding from a bargaining unit comprising 
all administrative employees of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Halifax, N.S., the em- 
ployees in the following occupational classifica- 
tions: 

Solicitor’s Department: 
City Solicitor 
Assistants to Solicitor (Barristers) 


City Clerk’s Department: 


City Clerk 
Deputy City Clerk 


City Civil and Police Court: 
Bailiff 

Department of Finance and Accounts: 
Commissioner of Finance 
Deputy Commissioner of Finance 
Chief Accountant 
Deputy Chief Accountant 
Internal Auditor 
City Treasurer 
City Collector 
Deputy City Collector 


Works Department: g 


Commissioner of Works 
Deputy Commissioner of Works 
Superintendent of Streets 


Department of Public Health and Welfare: 
Commissioner of Public Health and Welfare 
Superintendent of Health 
Field Director Communicable Diseases 
Medical Superintendent Tuberculosis Hospi- 
tal and Director of T.B. Control 

Medical Director, Maternal, Infant, Child 
and Dental Service 

Dentists , 

Assistant Dentists 

Supervisor of Nurses 
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City Home: 
Superintendent 
Assistant Superintendent 


City Prison: 
Governor 
Deputy Governor 


Assessor’s Department: 


City Assessor 
Deputy City Assessor 


The dentists and dental assistants are em- 
ployed by the City in their professional capa- 
city and have, in the opinion of this Board, 
been properly excluded as not appropriate for 
inclusion in a bargaining unit comprising ad- — 
ministrative employees. 

The bailiff has been excluded from the bar- 
gaining unit by the Nova Scotia. Board for 
the apparent reason that though paid by the 
City, he is, according to the evidence, attached 
for duty and discipline to the City Mazgis- 
trate’s Court and is under the direction of the 
Clerk of that Court which is an agency whose 
employees are not within the bargaining unit. 


This Board is of opinion that the reason cited 
warranted the exclusion of the bailiff from the 
bargaining unit. 

The City Solicitor and his assistants (bar- 
risters) are clearly confidential employees, in 
view of the nature of their duties and respon- 
sibilities towards the Corporation. The duties 
of the City Solicitor in relation to the City 
are well illustrated by his appearance on be- 
half of the City on the application for certi- 
fication and before this Board in this appeal 
and his duties would undoubtedly extend to the 
use of his services by the City as required in 
the negotiation of any collective agreement be- 
tween the City and the bargaining representa- 
tives of the employees and in matters arising 
subsequently in the administration of the 
agreement. The duties of his legal assistants 
are obviously in the same category. 

All other classifications involved are posi- 
tions whose duties clearly involve the discharge 
of management functions including disciplinary 
duties in relation to employees under their 
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supervision and as such are not appropriate for 
inclusion in the proposed bargaining unit con- 


‘sisting of employees under their supervision. 


Moreover, in the administration of any col- 
lective agreement between the City and the 
appellant Union representing the employees in 
the bargaining unit, the supervisory employees 
in question would undoubtedly represent the 
Corporation in respect of employees within 
the units under their supervision and direction 
in dealing with grievances and other matters 
arising out of the applicaticn of the collective 
agreement. : 
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For the above reasons, the appeal is dis- 

missed. 
(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman 
for the Board. 

A. J. Murphy, Esq., 
P. R. Bengough, Esq. , 
A. E. Hemming, Esq., 

for Appellant (Applicant). 
C. P. Bethune, Esq., K.C., 

for Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, September 10, 1946. 


Between: Sylvia Hotel Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Appellant (Respondent), 
and Sylvia Hotel Employees Organization, Appellant (Intervener), and 
Local 224, Building Service Employees Union and Local 28, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees Union, Respondents (Applicants). 


The Board. consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Deschamps, Hills, Mosher and 
Picard. 

Reasons for Judgment 


This is a joint appeal from the decision of 
the Minister of Labour for British Columbia 
certifying bargaining representatives jointly 
selected by Local 224, Building Service Em- 
ployees Union, and Local 28, Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees Union, for a bargaining 
unit comprising employees of Sylvia Hotel 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

The appellants allege 

(1) that subsequent to the filing of the 
application for certification by the respon- 
dents, a substantial number of employees have 
changed their minds and no longer wish to be 
represented by the respondents. 

(2) that the employees were organized by 
the respondents during working hours con- 
trary to the provisions of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations and by the use of 
coercion and misrepresentation. 

The appellants accordingly ask that the 
National Board revoke the certification and 
order a vote. 

On the other hand, the respondents allege 
the use of unfair pressure on the part of the 
employer upon the employees in an attempt 
to influence them against the respondent unions 
and further claim that the ‘Employees’ Organ- 
ization involved in this appeal was organized 


= 


at the instigation of and under pressure of the 
employer. 

This Board finds that there was sufficient 
evidence upon which the Minister of Labour 
for British Columbia was warranted in finding 
that a majority of employees in the bargaining 
unit were members of the respondent unions 
within the meaning of Section 5 (2) of the 
Regulations. The allegations made by the 
appellants to this Board with respect to 
coercion and. misrepresentation and _ the 
changed attitude of employees in the bargain- 
ing unit were also made to the Provincial 
Minister of Labour prior to certification and 
were evidently weighed by him before arriving 
at his decision to certify the respondent unions. 

In all the circumstances, the Board is of the 
opinion that the discretion exercised by the 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia in 
deciding to certify the bargaining representa- 
tives of the respondent unions without ordering 
a vote should not be disturbed. 

The appeal is accordingly dismissed. 

(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman. 
R. E. Brocklesby, Esq., for the Board 
for Appellant (Respondent). 
Emil Bjarnason, Esq., 
for Respondents (Applicants). 


Dated at Ottawa, September 10, 1946. 


Between: Local 1-217, International Woodworkers of America, Appellant, 
and British Columbia Forest Products Limited, Vancouver, B.C, 
_ Respondent, and Local 2968, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


Joiners of America, Respondent (Applicant). 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Deschamps, Hills, Mosher and 
Picard. 

Reasons for Judgment 

This is an appeal from the decision of the 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia 
certifying bargaining representatives selected 


by Local 2968, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, for a bargaining unit 
consisting of employees of British Columbia 
Forest Products Limited. 

The appellant bases its appeal on the ground 
that it was not given proper notification of 
the application for certification and though 
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an interested party, was not given an oppor- 
tunity to give evidence and make representa- 
tions in the matter as provided for by Section 
24, Subsection 7 of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations which reads: 

(7) The Board shall determine its own 
procedure but shall, in every case, give an 
opportunity to all interested parties to present 
evidence and make representations. 


The employees affected were, at an earlier 


date, employees of Sitka Spruce Lumber. 


Company Limited and bargaining representa- 
tives selected by the appellant union had been 
certified to represent the employees of that 
Company in collective bargaining with the 
Company but no collective agreement had 
been entered into between such bargaining 
representatives and that Company. In the 
early part of 1946, the business and assets of 
that Company were acquired as a going con- 
cern by a new Company, Vancouver Cedar 
and Spruce Limited. Subsequently the name 
of this latter Company was changed to that 
of British Columbia Forest Products Limited. 


The application of the respondent union 
for certification was made in April, 1946, fol- 
lowing the date of the disposition of the busi- 
ness and property of Sitka Spruce Lumber 
Company Limited to Vancouver Cedar and 
Spruce Limited and in its application, the 
respondent union gave to the Minister the 
following information: 

The I.W.A. were certified in 1944 to Sitka 

Spruce Lumber Company Limited but held 

no agreement. Since that time the Company 


has changed hands and is now Vancouver 
Cedar and Spruce, Limited. . 


Moreover, the appellant union, on February 
23, 1946, had written to the Registrar under 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
Act in the Province on February 23, 1946, 
asking whether it would be necessary for the 
union to seek recertification in view of the 
change of ownership, thus conveying to the 
Minister notice that the organization was 
still interested in this group of employees. 


In reply the Minister stated: 


There is not sufficient information con- 
tained in your letter for us to properly answer 
the question you put to us. From what we 
can ascertain there has been no change in 
the status of the Sitka Spruce Lumber Com- 
pany Limited. However the Vancouver Cedar 
and Spruce Limited has been recently in- 
corporated. It is quite probable that the 
newly incorporated company has purchased 
the equipment and plant of the old. If this 
assumption is correct, the Minister is of 
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opinion that you would be well advised to 
apply for certification anew. 


In correspondence with the appellant union 
subsequent to certification of the: respondent 
union, the Minister stated: 


Our inspector’s report indicates that the 
I.W.A. officers who previously held certifica- 
tion were aware of the new application but 
no protest had been received and no applica- 
tion had been received. 

On the other hand, the appellant union in 
sworn statements made by its officers states 
that the union had no knowledge of the appli- 
cation for certification, that they inferred from 
the earlier correspondence in February with 
the Registrar that the transaction involving 
change of ownership did not require them to 
make a new application nor protect their . 
previous certification. 


The failure of the appellant union to apply 
for certification after the change in ownership 
did not, in the opinion of the Board, relieve 
the Minister of the necessity of giving to the 
appellant, as an interested party, appropriate 
notice of the respondent union’s application 
for certification in compliance with Section 
24 (7) of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations and this Board’s own regulations 
(see Reg. 3 (1) which would apply in the 
absence of any regulation governing the 
method of giving notice made by the Pro- ' 
vincial Minister). Moreover, the evidence 
available to this Board does not satisfy the 
Board that adequate notice was given to the 
appellant union of the application for certifica- 
tion so as to give it a reasonable opportunity 
of presenting evidence and making representa- 
tions even though the appellant may have 
been careless in not following up on its inquiry 
to the Minister in February, 1946. 


In earlier decisions this Board has held that 
a party standing in a position similar to the 
appellant must be given the opportunity to 
present evidence and make representations— 
see International Association of Machinists, 
United Steel Workers, and Vivian Diesels and 
Munitions Limited, D.L.S. 7-501; Canadian 
Fish Handlers Union, Employees Mutual 
Benefit Association and National Fish Com- 
pany Limited, D.L.S. 7-531. 

Both appellant and respondent unions 
claim as members a majority of employees in 
the bargaining unit. 

The appeal is allowed and the certification 
granted to the bargaining representatives 
selected by the respondent (applicant) is set 
aside. ‘The appellant may apply to the 





, 


I 
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Minister of Labour for British Columbia for 
the certification of its bargaining representa- 
tives on the basis of the recent vote taken on 
the order of this Board which resulted as 
follows: 


No. of eligible voters .......... Wetieho ols 164 
No. of votes cast......cseseee. altint ub. eater aie! « 150 
No. voting for International Woodworkers 

of America, Local 1-217 ............ 90 
Between: 
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No. voting for United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters & Joiners of America, 
Local 2968 ..... Ba dis dita? bh teeere 52 

No: of ‘spoiled ballots 22... 0.0... <00siec 8 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman 
Emi, Bsarnason, Esq. for the Board. 


for Appellant 
Dated at Ottawa, September 10, 1946. 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Applicant, and Gulf and Lake Navi- 


gation Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec, Keystone Transports 
Limited Montreal, Quebec, respondents, and National Seamen’s Associ- 


ation of Canada Intervener. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Deschamps, Hills, Mosher and 
Picard, 


Reasons for Judgment 


These are two applications made by the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union for certification of 
bargaining representatives for unlicensed per- 
sonnel employed respectively by Keystone 
Transports Limited and Gulf & Lake Naviga- 
tion Company Limited, on vessels operated by 
each of the two Companies. In each case, the 
National Seamen’s Association of Canada has 
intervened to oppose the application on the 
ground that it represents the majority of em- 
ployees in the proposed bargaining unit. 

In each case, both the applicant and the 
intervener have produced to the Board’s inves- 
tigating officer, membership records and 
authorizations showing that the majority of 
employees in the bargaining unit are members 
of its organization within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 5 (2) of the Regulations. 


In each case, there has been and still is in 


effect a collective agreement between the © 


Company and the Intervener covering em- 
ployees in the proposed bargaining unit. In 
the case of Keystone Transports Limited, the 
agreement is dated March 3, 1941, and has 
been continued in effect since that time under 
the provisions of a clause in the agreement 
which reads as follows: 


12. This agreement shall remain in force 
for a period of two years, or for the dura- 
tion of the war and shall be considered as 
renewed from year to year thereafter be- 
tween the parties hereto unless any party 
to the agreement shall give notice to the 
other of its desire to modify, change, amend, 
or cancel or revise such agreement. Any such 
notice shall be given at least sixty days prior 
to the expiration date of this Agreement, and 
if such notice shall not be given, the Agree- 
ment shall be deemed renewed for the succes- 
sive year. 


In the case of the Gulf & Lake Navigation 
Company Limited, a similar agreement with 
the intervener has been in effect since March 
3, 1941, in virtue of a clause identical in form 
to that contained in the agreement between 
the intervener and Keystone Transports Limi- 
ted and recited above. 


In opposing the applications for certification, 
the Company and the Intervener, in each case, 
have claimed that the provisions of the clause 
in the existing collective agreement, which has 
been recited above, operate as a bar to the 
appointment of new bargaining representatives 
on the ground that the effect of the clause 
is to provide a new term of agreement com- 
mencing, in each case, on the third day of 
March, 1946, and running for one year from 
that date. 


In view of this and applying the provisions 
of Section 9 of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, it is claimed that new bargaining 
representatives may not be elected or substi- 
tuted until after the expiration of ten months 
from March 3, 1946, and that, therefore, the 
present applications are premature. 


In the opinion of the Board, the provisions 
of the clause in question do not establish a 
new term of agreement within the meaning of 
Section 9 of the Regulations but simply mean 
that after the first two-year term of the agree- 
ment has elapsed they should be interpreted, 
for the purposes of Section 9, as providing for 
a term of agreement of indefinite duration sub- 
ject to termination or negotiation for amend- 
ment, revision or cancellation upon notice and 
in the manner prescribed in the clause or as 
otherwise proyided for in the Regulations. 
Applying the -foregoing to the agreements 
under consideration, the Board is of opinion 
that the existing term commenced on the 
third day of March 3, 1943, and, more than ten 
months having elapsed, the applications for 


¢ 
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certification of new bargaining representatives 
are in order in point of time. 


The Board, accordingly, directs that in the 
case of each application, a representation vote 
shall be taken of the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit comprising firemen, oilers, wheels- 
men, deckhands, watchmen, first and second 
cooks and porters employed on the vessels 
operated by the Company. The names of 
both the applicant and intervener will be 
placed on the ballot. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 


Chairman. 
af for the Board. 
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T. G. McManus, Esq., 
Conrad Sauras, Esq., 
for Applicant. 
L. Beauregard, Esq., K.C., 
L. Beaupré, Esq., 
for Respondent (Gulf and Lake Navigation 
Co., Ltd.) 
C. R. McKenzie, Esq., K.C., 
J. Milne, Esq., 
for Respondent (Keystone Transports Ltd.) 
J. H. Harding, Esq., 
Ernest Smith, Esq., 
for Intervener. 


Dated at Ottawa, September 10, 1946. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


‘ips HE Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlements of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement following certification of 
bargaining representatives, or negotiations for 
the renewal of an existing agreement, have been 
unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. Dis- 
putes of this nature are referred to the Minis- 
ter of Labour by the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) or by the Provincial 
Boards in their respective jurisdictions. A 
Conciliation Officer is then appointed to con- 
fer with the parties and endeavours to effect 
an agreement. If the Conciliation Officer is 
unable to bring about settlement of the mat- 
ters in dispute and reports that in his view 
an agreement might be facilitated by the ap- 
pointment of a Board of Conciliation, a Board 
is then established by the Minister of Labour. 
The duty of such a Board is to endeavour to 
effect an agreement between the parties on the 
matters in dispute and to report its findings 
- and recommendations to the Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 
8 


During September, 1946, Conciliation Officers 
have been\assigned to confer with the parties 
in an attempt to effect an agreement in the 
following cases: 

British American Oil Company Iamited, 
Moose Jaw, Sask. and Local No. 5, National 
Union of Petroleum Workers (CCL). Mr. 
H. R. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian Line Materials Limited, Scarboro 
Junction, Ont. Pattern Makers’ Association of 
Toronto (AFL-TLC). Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Duplate Canada Limited, Oshawa, Ont. and 


Local 222 International Union, United Auto- — 


Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Mr. Louis 


mobile, 
Workers of America, (UAW-CIO). 
Fine, Conciliation Officer. 

Gelling Engineering Limited, Welland, On- 
tario, and Local 523, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

Joseph Stokes Rubber Company Limited, 


Welland, Ont. and Local 523, United Electrical, 


Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
(CIO-CCL). Mr. H. Perkins, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Massey-Harris Company Limited (Toronto), 
Verity and Market St. plant, (Brantford, Ont.) 
and Locals 489 and 458, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (UAW-CIO). 
Mr. H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 

Metropolitan Stores Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man. and Local 286, Retail Clerks Interna- 
tional Protective Association (A#IL-TLC). Mr. 
T. J. Williams, Conciliation Officer. 

Moffats Limited, Weston, Ontario and Local 
3129, United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL). Mr. William Dunn, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Silverware Products Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
and Local 514, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine . Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 
Mr. George Fenwick, Conciliation Officer. 


Seven Tiaxi-Cab Companies (Emile Lanthier, | 


etc.) Montreal, P.Q. and Local 4, Taxi-Cab 
Drivers’ Union (AFL-TLC). Mr. L. Pepin, 
Conciliation Officer. ~ 

The Toronto Hospital for the Treatment of 
Tuberculosis (operated by the National Sani- 
tarium Assoc.) and Local 204, Building Service 
Employees International Union. (AFL-TLC) 
Mr. H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 
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Western Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited, 
Calgary, Alta. and Division 1374 Amalgamated 
Assn. of Street Electric Railway & Motor 
Coach Employees of America (AFL-TLC). 
Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 
Wool Combing Corporation of Canada 
Limited, Acton, Ont. and Local 721, Textile 


Workers Union of America (CIO-CCL). Mr. 


Wm. Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 
and Cases Withdrawn 


In the following cdses, reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the suc- 
cessful completion of negotiations and the 
signing of an agreement: 

Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing Company, 
Lauzon, P.Q. and Local No. 3, Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of Canada (CCL). Mr’ 
L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer. 

Eastern Coal Company Limited, Saint John, 
N.B., and Local No. 1, National Union of 
Coal Distributors (CCL). Mr. H. R. Petti- 
grove, Conciliation Officer. 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, Falcon- 
bridge, Ont., and Local 598, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(CIO-CCL). Mr. G. Fenwick, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Hilton Bros., Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
Local No. 87, Printing Pressmen’s and Assist- 
ants’ Union (AKL-TLC). Mr. H. S. John- 
stone, Conciliation Officer. 

Parker D. Mitchell Limited, Saint John, 
N.B., and Local No. 1, National Union of Coal 
Distributors (CCL). Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Sudbury Construction & Machinery Com- 
pany Limited, Sudbury, Ont., and Local 598, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 


Workers. (CIO-CCL). Mr. G. Fenwick, Con- 


ciliation Officer. 


Boards Established 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation 
were established but not fully constituted as 
follows: 

Donnell and Mudge Limited, New Toronto 
Ont., and Local 330, International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union (CIO-CCL). 

East Malartic Mines Limited, Halet, P.Q. 
and Local 696, Malartic Mine and Mill 
Workers’ Union. (CIO-CCL). 

Ingersoll Machine & Tool Company, Inger- 
soll, Ont. and Local 2918, United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO-CCL). 

Malartic Gold Fields Mine Limited, Halet, 
P.Q. and Local 696, Malartic Mine and 
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Mill Workers Union 
M.MS.W.) (CIO-CCL). 

A. E. McKenzie Company Limited, Brandon, 
Man. and Local No. 1, Canadian Bakery 
Workers’ Union (CCL). 


(International Union 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation 
were fully constituted as follows: 


Canadian Industries Limited —The Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between Canadian Industries Limited (Copper 
Cliff Plant) Copper Cliff, Ontario, and Local 
598, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) was fully con- 
stituted on September 14, 1946, with the ap- 
pointment of Dr. A. Brady, Toronto, Ont., as 
Chairman of the Board who was appointed 
on the joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board. Mr. G. H. Brown, 
Ottawa, Ont., and Mr. E. B. Jolliffe, Toronto, 
Ont. were appointed on the recommendation 
of the employer and employees respectively. 

Ottawa Electric Railway Company—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company and Division 279, Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America: (AFL- 
TLC) was fully constituted on September 18, 
1946, with the appointment of Mr. James H. 
Stitt, Ottawa, Ont. as Chairman of the Board, 
who was appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. Col. Livius P. Sherwood, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. and Mr. A. H. Lieff, Ottawa, Ont. 
were appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

Ottawa Car and Aurcraft Limited—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Ottawa Car and Aircraft 
Limited and Local 641, International Union, 
United Automobile Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (UAW-CIO) 
was fully constituted on September 4, 1946, 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
A. G. McDougall, Ottawa, Ont., as Chairman 
of the Board who was appointed on the joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. Mr. J. J. Connolly, Ottawa, and 
Mr. Norman Levy, Toronto, were appointed’ 
on the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 

Searle Grain Company, Limited—The Board 
of Conciliation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Searle Grain Company, 
Limited and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees (AFL-TLC) was fully 
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constituted on September 17, 1946, with the 
appointment of Judge W. J. Lindall, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, as Chairman of the Board who 
was appointed on the joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
Mr. W. A. Johnson, K.C., Winnipeg and Mr. 
A. J. Wickens, K.C., Moose Jaw, were ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of the em- 
ployer and employees respectively. 

W. C. Edwards Co. Ltd—The Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 


Board oe Received 


URSUANT to the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, Boards of Conciliation 
are allowed 14 days in which to make their 
report. This can be extended, either by the 
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between W. C. Edwards Co. Ltd., and Local 


No. 6, National Union of Woodworkers (CCL) 
was fully constituted on September 24, 1946, 
with the appointment of Mr. Duncan Mazc- 
Tavish, K.C., Ottawa, as Chairman of the 
Board who was appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of the 
Board. Mr. W. J. LeClair, Ottawa, and Dr. 
Eugene Forsey, Ottawa, were appointed on 
the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Minister or by mutual consent of the repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned. The 
following reports were received by the Min- 
ister of Labour during September:— 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Vancouver Block (Mrs. L. Manford) 
Vancouver, B.C., and Local 244, Building Service Employees Union. 


On September 18, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which dealt with a dispute between Van- 
-couver Block (Mrs. L. Manford), Vancouver, 
B.C., and Local 244, Building Service Em- 
ployees Union. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. J. P. Keen, Vancouver, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board, Mr. D. McKenzie, Vancouver, 
and Mr. R. K. Gervin, Vancouver, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Report of Board 


Hon. HumpHrey MIrTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir: 

The members of the Board of Conciliation 
appointed by you in the above matter now 
beg to report: Further to our last (interim) 
report, several meetings of the Board were 
held in a further endeavour to bring about an 
agreement between the parties to the dispute 
but have found that it is impossible to find 
sufficient common ground upon which an agree- 
ment could be based. The question of wages 
is a minor factor. In the opinion of the Board 
there seems no doubt that Mrs. Manford was 
at the first very hostile to the union and this 
attitude was sustained by her solicitor. 

The whole set-up of the Vancouver Block 
has changed considerably since the union was 
certified as bargaining agent. 


The adminis-— 


trator died. Mrs. Manford, who has consist- 
ently stated she had no authority to enter into 
any agreement binding on the owner, has 
resigned through ill health. New adminis- 
trators have been appointed by the Court 
and are now represented by Mr. Farrell who 
expresses the willingness of the administrators 
to negotiate and enter into an agreement af 
at ts the wish of the majority of the present 
employees, many of whom have been em- 
ployed at the Vancouver Block for over a year. 
The Board is satisfied that there is not now a 
majority of the employees who are members 
of the union and have carefully investigated 
the suggestion by the union of unfair influence 
or discrimination within the meaning of Section 
19 of P.C. 1003 and are of the opinion that 
this cannot be sustained, evidence on this point 
being not -at all conclusive. 

We enclose for your information a transcript 
in duplicate of the evidence taken at the last 
two meetings held on the 8th and 28th of 
August respectively. 

Therefore with the present circumstances in 
view as well as events Idéading up to them, 
the Board feels that it cannot draft an agree- 
ment which would be signed or satisfactory 
to both parties but do feel that the “atmos- 
phere” has been cleared and cleansed and 
that in the near future it will be possible for 
the parties to come to an amicable under- 
standing. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) J. F. Keen, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) D. McKenziz, 

(Sgd.) R. K. Gervin, 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Lamaque Mining Co. Ltd., Bourlamaque, 
Quebec, and Local 654, Val D’Or Mine, and Mill Workers, Int. Union 
M.M. and Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) 


On September 18 the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which dealt with a dispute between 
Lamaque Mining Co. Ltd., Bourlamaque, Que- 
bec, and Local 654, Val d’Or Mine, and Mill 
Workers, Int. Union M.M. and Smelter Work- 
ers (CIO-CCL). 

The Board was under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. R. T. Ferguson, Montreal, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members of the Board, Mr. A. Harris, Kirkland 
Lake, and Mr. G. M. Desaulniers, Montreal, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees, respectively. 


Report of Board 
To: 
The Honourable Humpurey MrrcHe., 
Minister of Labour, 


Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir—The Board of Conciliation appointed 
by you in the above matter has completed its 
sittings and now submits its report. Hearings 
were held in Montreal at which the Company 
was represented by Mr. P. N. Tapley and Mr. 
J. C. Perry, while the Union representatives 


were Mr. F. T. McGuire and Mr. R. A. 
Lachance. Private sessions of the Board were 
also held. 


At the first hearing the Company repre- 
sentatives took exception to the presence, as 
representatives, of Messrs. McGuire and 
Lachance, their contention being that as these 
gentlemen were not members of the Union 
Local 654 they were disqualified. As, however, 
the Union had been notified by registered let- 
ter of the hearings and as these gentlemen had 
personal credentials, the objection was over- 
ruled and the Company agreed to continue 
with the hearings. 

The parties had entered into a collective 
agreement dated 28th March,'1945. This agree- 
ment was for one year but by mutual consent 
was extended. A new agreement was under 
discussion and it was because the parties could 
not agree to its terms that the present Board 
of Conciliation was established. 

When the Board commenced its sittings 
there were several points in dispute but these 
were, in the course of proceedings, reduced to 
four which will be hereinafter dealt with. The 
matter of hours of work and pay was with- 
drawn from the Board’s decision and it is 
understood that this willbe taken up with the 
Regional War Labour. Board. 
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The four matters left in dispute referred to 
(1) Check-off; (2) Statutory Holidays; (3) 
Qualifications of Union Stewards; and (4) the 
insertion of the words “physical capability” 
in a clause dealing with seniority. 

The Company provided a brief stating its 
position and appended to this copies of the 
expired agreement, the proposed changes to 


' this agreement made by the Union with the 


counter-proposal of the Company, and a draft 
agreement which the Company was prepared 
to: execute. The Board found this written 
material very helpful. No written representa- 
tions were submitted by the Union. 

The following is my report and recom- 
mendations :— 

1, CHECK-OFF 

In the majority of cases where check-off 
forms an obstacle to the completion of an 
agreement it is tied to or forms part of some 
proposal for maintenance of Union member- 
ship. This was not so here. While I under- 
stand that in the early stages of the negotia- 
tions between the parties the Union had asked 
for a clause compelling all eligible workmen 
to join the Union as a condition of their em- 
ployment this request was later abandoned, 
and when the matter came before the Board 
the position was that the Union was content 
to leave it to the voluntary action of the 
workers themselves whether they joined the 
Union or, having joined, wished to remain 
members. No question of Union membership 
affected their employment. The matter for 
the consideration of the parties and the Board 
was therefore one of comparative simplicity, 
devoid of the complicating factors which 
usually are present when a check-off clause is 
proposed for insertion in a collective agree- 
ment. 

The Union proposed that there should be 
inserted in the agreement a provision that 
the Company would deduct from each em- 
ployee’s pay the sum of $1.00 per month and 
remit the amount so deducted to the Union 
on or before the 10th day of the month follow- 
ing the deduction; acquiescence of the em- 
ployees, whether Union members or not, to be 
a condition of their employment, and of 
course this provision only to be applicable to 
those employees who occupationally were 
eligible for Union membership. This is similar 
to what. is known as the “Rand” plan of check- 
off. 

The Union’s proposal was immediately and 
flatly rejected by the Company, and it was 
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apparent that further consideration would not 
induce it to modify its attitude. 

As a means of bridging the gulf which 
separated the parties it was then suggested that 
they should consider a proposal that the 
Company would, on receiving a properly and 
voluntarily executed request from a Union 
employee, deduct from his wages each month 
the Union dues undertaken to be paid by him, 
this to continue during the life of the agree- 
ment or so long as the employee was em- 
ployed, and transmit these deducted sums to 
the Union; it being understood that while he 
retained the right to resign his Union mem- 
bership at any time this deduction from his 
wages would continue until the end of the 
term of the collective bargain, or his ceasing 
to be employed by the Company. There was 
considerable discussion of this proposal and 
the Union representatives said they would 
agree to it provided the other, parts of the 
contract were also agreed to. The Company’s 
representatives were unable to accept the 
proposal, but promised to take it up with the 
Company Directorate and let the Board know 
its decision. In due course a letter was 
received from the Company in which it de- 
clined the proposal. 

It seems to me clear that an undertaking 
by any person of legal capacity to pay dues 
for the privilege of membership in an organiza- 
tion, whether social club or trade union, 
becomes a valid legal contract on his being 
accepted as a member and that his subsequent 
resignation from membership, unless a fraud 
has been perpetrated (which has no bearing 
here) does not affect his legal liability to pay 
what he has undertaken to pay. Payment of 
union dues therefore is in my opimion in 
exactly the same position as payment of other 
legal liabilities. The form of check-off under 
consideration is not a matter of whether the 
employer thinks that the workman might have 
made a wiser disposition of his wages. The 
important point is that the workman has 
exercised his undoubted right to join a union 
and has incurred a legally enforceable obliga- 
tion in so doing. It appears to me to be 
highly desirable from every point of view that 
all persons, and especially employees, should 
be encouraged to discharge their legal obliga- 
tions. So widespread is the recognition of 
this that. deductions from pay for various 
purposes—not all of them legal obligations— 
are a regular procedure in industry. The 
Company have the bookkeeping and other faci- 
lities and since in this case only one final 
recipient is involved not much time or labour 
is required. To me it gets down to being a 
simple request by a workman to his employer 
to make it easy for him to discharge an 
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obligation which he has undertaken with his 
eyes wide open, and I think that unless the 
granting of this request imposed unreasonable 
burdens on the employer he should do all he 
can to assist his employee to pay his lawful 
debts. That seems to me in accordance with 
ordinary commercial morality and good feeling 
between an employer and-an employee. The 
position of the Union is to me a matter of 
minor importance in this particular case. The 
right of the employer to hire or keep in his 
employment any workman he desires, and the 
right of a workman to offer his services for 
wages are in no way involved. Each remains 
as free in matters of employment with this 
form of check-off as he would be without it. 
«I therefore recommend that the new collective 
bargain should contain a clause to the effect 
above outlined. In this recommendation my , 
colleague, Mr. Desaulniers concurs, and so it 
becomes a recommendation of this Board. 


2. Statutory Howuipays 


Under the expired agreement it was pro- 
vided that there would be three statutory 
holidays, New Year’s Day, Dominion Day, 
and Christmas Day, and those workmen who 
-were required to work on these days would be 
paid for time and one-half provided that they 
worked the shift preceding and following the 
holiday; the other workers would not be 
employed on these days and would receive no 
pay for them. The Company proposed to. 
continue this arrangement in the agreement 
under discussion. | 

The Union, on the other hand, proposed that. 
the new agreement should contain a provision. 
for six statutory holidays, three being added 
to those above mentioned, and that employees. 
working on these days be paid for double time, 
while the others not working be paid at their 
regular rate. During the proceedings which 
took place before Mr. R. Trepanier, Depart- 
ment of Labour Conciliation Officer, the Union. 
indicated a favourable attitude towards accept- 
ing pay at time and one-half for workers em- 
ployed ‘on any of the six statutory holidays 
and one-half pay for those not so employed. 
This was further modified before the Board, 
the Union agreeing that if the other points 
in the agreement were accepted they would 
approve of the three statutory holidays named 
by the Company on condition that time and 
one-half be paid to employees engaged on 
essential work during these days and straight. 
time to those not employed. The Union 
further stressed its desire that on these holi- 
days as few employees as possible, even at 
the time and one-half rate, be employed. 

The final issue between the parties therefore 
became one of whether employees should be 
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paid their regular rate of pay for three specified 
holidays per annum on which they did not 
work. In the Company’s brief statutory holi- 
days are included among the subjects which 
the Company claims are within the sole juris- 
diction of the Regional War Labour Board. 
As I cannot, because of the wage aspect, say 
that it is wrong in this, it is only fair to make 
the reservation here that in discussing the 
matter before this Board the Company’s rights, 
and of course also those of the Union, are not 
affected when the subject comes before the 
Regional Board, the object of our discussion 
being to find agreement if possible between 
the parties themselves before ae went else- 
where. 


As.it happened, however, the babes could 
not see its way -to accept the Union’s pro- 
posal, nor the Union its way ito accept the 
Company’s refusal. It therefore devolves on 
this Board to make a recommendation. 


In considering this matter it seems to me. 


that what has been done with respect to vaca- 
tions has more than a little relevancy. The 
Company, voluntarily and very commendably, 
has adopted and put into effect a policy of 
giving full pay to those employees during 
their vacation who have qualified for it. Per- 
sonally I see no difference in principle between 
what is called a holiday (even with the prefix 
statutory) and what is called a vacation, and 
the argument for full pay to workers who are 
free from their labours when these occasions 
occur has in my opinion equal cogency in 
both cases. I readily grant that the cost of 
paying wages in these circumstances is a mat- 
ter of economic importance to the Company, 
and I am fully prepared to believe that with 
its splendid record of practical solicitude for 
the physical well-being and safety of its em- 
ployees it is only because of this economic 
consideration that it takes the position it does. 
But, after all, three days pay in each year to 
an employee who gets these days off work does 
not create a very serious increase to the total 
wage bill, and considering the arduous and 
exhausting nature of continuous mine work it 
might well be compensated for by improved 
health and enhanced efficiency as a result of 
these short and infrequent periods of relaxa- 
tion. It would probably also be beneficial to 
the Company in attracting suitable workers 
to its service, and so to that extent relieving 
it of the present generally prevalent shortage 
of help in the mining industry. 

It will be conceded I think that public 
opinion, generally speaking, favours pay being 
granted during vacations and holidays, and 
more and more this policy is being adopted 
throughout industry. This applies to em- 
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ployees who are engaged at hourly rates of 
pay equally to those other employees who re- 
ceive annual salaries and is in line with the 
modern objective of putting all those who 
work for a living on a secure and continuous 
basis of employment where this is feasible. In 
an industry which normally operates all the 
year round this long range view rather than a 
day to day or a week to week one seems 
particularly appropriate and desirable. I am 
not of course suggesting that the Company 
before us has not taken these considerations 
into account, but I think an ordinary person 
like myself must feel that a statutory holiday 
on the basis proposed by the Company is, for 
the employee who does not work, less an oc- 
casion for carefree recreation and health-giving 
relaxation than a temporary and perhaps un- 
welcome “lay-off” from his job, carrying dis- 
turbing consequences to his domestic budget. 
Further, the disparity in financial returns 
which is created between those who get time 
and a half for their day’s work and those who, 
because it 1s a statutory holiday, receive noth- 
ing can only be expected to cause discontent. 

I have already expressed my view that it is 
the economic implications which stand in the 
Company’s way but notwithstanding this I am 
of the opinion that the underlying principle 
should be accepted by the Company, and if 
this were now done and the matter became of 
sufficient importance to lay before the Regional 
War Labour Board later I am sure that Board 
would give it full weight. 

Mr. Desaulniers joins with me in this con- 
clusion and it will therefore be the recom- 
mendation of this Board that the proposed col- © 
lective agreement should contain a provision 
that on the three statutory holidays, New 
Yiear’s ‘Day, Dominion Day and Christmas Day 
pay at the rate of one and one-half will be 
paid to those employees who for essential 
purposes are required to work on these days, 
and that other employees will receive a-holiday 
from work on these days with full pay accord- 
ing to the regular scale of wages. It is further 
respectfully nequested of the Regional War 
Labour Board that, if this matter is brought 
before it, cognizance will be taken of this 
recommendation. 

3. QUALIFICATIONS OF UNION STEWARDS 

The Company desired it to be made a part 
of the proposed agreement that no employee 
would be eligible to act as a steward unless 
he had been in the continuous employment of 
the Company for a period of not less than » 
two years, giving as reason that the under- 
ground workings of the mine are so extensive 
that no employee can acquire a_ proper 
knowledge of these in less than that time, and 
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that it was not prepared to deal with any 
steward who was not thoroughly familiar with 
the mine and the men he represented. Against 
this the Union contended that six months’ em- 
ployment at the mine would provide sufficient 
experience to enable an employee who was 
otherwise qualified to become an _ efficient 
steward. Ultimately the Company was willing 
to make the probationary period twelve months 
instead of two years, but the Union would 
not recede from its position that a six months’ 
period was adequate. While personally I was 
considerably impressed with the Company’s 
contention, I cannot say that it proved its case, 
and I think the fact that on this matter the 
other two members of the Board: are in agree- 
ment will have more influence than anything 
I can say. The unanimous recommendation 
of the Board is that the proposed agreement 
should contain a clause to the effect that an 
employee who has been in the ‘continuous 
service of the Company for not less than six 
months is eligible to act as steward, and, if 
appointed to that position, will be recognized, 
as a steward by the Company. 


4, “PrysicaL CAPABILITY” IN SENIORITY CLAUSE 


In the draft agreement prepared, by the 
- Company there appeared a paragraph under 
the heading of seniority that the Company 
shall consider in determining which employees 
are to be laid off or promoted “the require- 
ments and efficiency of operation and the 
ability, knowledge, training, skill and physical 
capability of the individual to do the job.” 
The words “physical capability” of the in- 
dividual did not appear in the expired agree- 
ment, and the Union objected to their in- 
clusion. It seemed to me that these particular 
words neither added to nor subtracted very 
much from the original paragraph and I think 
that if they were deleted the meaning would 
remain substantially the same, especially in 
view of the clause which follows in the pro- 
posed, agreement and is accepted by both 
parties. On this matter there is no difference 
of opinion between the members of the Board, 
and it is the Board’s unanimous recommenda- 
tion that the words ‘‘physical capability” be 
omitted from the proposed collective agree- 
ment. ’ 
The proceedings throughout were character- 
‘ized by moderation and sincerity, and the 
Board expresses its appreciation for the help 
and information provided by the parties. 
Dated at Montreal the 7th day of Sep- 
tember, 1946, and respectfully submitted by 


(Sgd.) R. T. Fercuson, 
Chatrman. 
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I concur in the recommendation made by 
the Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Guy Merri. DEsAvLniers, 
Member. 


I concur in the recommendations made by 
the Chairman and concurred in by Mr. 
Desaulniers regarding Qualifications of Union 
Steward and ithe omission of the words 
“Physical Capability” in the Seniority Clause. 
I dissent from the recommendations regarding 
check-off and statutory holidays and am sub- 
mitting a minority report. 

(Sgd.) Arex. Harris, 
Member: 
Minority Report 
To: 
The Honourable Humpurey MrrcHett, 


Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Str,—At the time the parties first appeared 


. before this Board of Conciliation, no Collective 


Bargaining Agreement existed as the first 
agreement and subsequent extension had ex- 
pired. However, as a result of suggestions by 
the Board and readiness on the part of the 
Company and the Union, a great number of 
clauses were mutually agreed upon. These are 
available for inclusion in an agreement. The 
items which, in the final analysis, delayed the 
completion of this agreement, were as follows: 


1. Voluntary non-revocable check-off. — 

2. Statutory Holidays—three at time and 
one-half if worked and at straight time 
if not worked, with the proviso that only 
essential maintenance employees work on 
these holidays. 

3. Seniority status as a qualification for 
stewards. 

4. Physical fitness as a factor in promotions, 
demotions, and lay-offs. 


With regard to Items 3 and 4, above, I have 
concurred in ‘the recommendations of the 
Chairman, Mr. R. T. Ferguson and Board 
Member, Mr. G. Desaulniers. These were that 
seniority status (six months) be provided as a 
qualification for a steward rather than two 
years as proposed by the Company, and that 

“physical fitness’ be removed as a specific 
qualification in the seniority clause. It is felt 
by the writer that sufficient coverage in regard © 
to the latter is provided by the proposed clause 
under the generic term “ability”. 

I am, however, unable to agree with the 
majority recommendations of the Board 
respecting Items 1 and 2, Check-Off and 
Statutory Holidays and submit, as follows, my 
reasons against the inclusion Re these Loans in 
the proposed agreement; 
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1. Cuecx-Orr 


As events transpired, it became increasingly 
apparent to the writer that the Check-Off or 
some form of “Union Security” higher in the 
graduated scale of clauses involving “Union 
Security” was the real obstacle in the way of 
an agreement between the parties. With the 
exception of the other item mentioned above, 
all matters in dispute resolved themselves 


~ either by mutual agreement or by decision of 


the Union to refer them to the National War 
Labour. Board. 

Originally the question before the Board was 
“Union Security” involving Check-Off and 
Maintenance of Membership. The Union later 
advised that it was prepared to accept the 
equivalent of the so-called Rand Formula. 
This also was rejected by the Company. The 
Chairman then suggested a Voluntary Non- 
Revocable Check-Off which the Union agreed 
to accept. This then became the final form 
for consideration of the Board. 

The main purpose of my colleagues in 
recommending the Check-Off, it would appear 
from their recommendations and our dis- 
cussions, was to give a measure of stability to 
the Union. It is my contention that the 
provision of check-off and other so-called 
“Union Security” clauses, have not served this 
purpose. I regard the check-off as the first 
step in the process of unions’ attempts to 
attain the ultimate goal, the “closed shop”. 
In the process of collective bargaining at the 
termination of each year’s contract, experience 
shows that the higher forms of “Union Secur- 
ity” progressively form a part of the unions’ 
proposals. It therefore becomes essential to 
consider seriously the ultimate effect of the 
indiscriminate granting of check-off, a rela- 
tively mild and innocuous appearing form of 
“Union Security”. 

The record shows that the greatest amount 
of industrial unrest has been in those unions 
which possess “Union Security” clauses in 
various forms. The employers may have been 
under the impression that the granting of these 
clauses to the unions involved would have 
meant industrial peace -by giving the unions 
“stability”. It appears actually that “insta- 
bility” followed in the wake of mutual agree- 
ment on “Union Security” clauses. 

The Company in its presentation before the 
Board, had no fault to find with the relation- 
ship existing between the parties during the 
term of the collective bargaining agreement. 
It appeared to be cordial in every way. There 
was no evidence that stability was lacking on 
part of the Union and I cannot see any reason 
for the recommendation of a check-off on the 
grounds that the Union should be given 
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“stability”. Certainly, Order in Council P.C. 
1003 gives not the slightest hint that its framers 
ever intended that there should be an obliga- 
tion on the part of the Union or of the Com- 
pany to agree to any proposal which would 
lend a measure of support to either party. 

Section 19, in fact, seems to actually prohibit 
such support. 

Unions, as a result perhaps of a more highly 
commercialized attitude in North America, 
have become, in many cases, monopolistic 
organizations as far removed from the original 
conception of a union of employees for em- 
ployees as cartels are from ordinary com- 
petitive business and equally iniquitous. Mr. 
Justice Roach, recently, before the Industrial 
Relations Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, is reported to have said of one union 
that “it had become the master of the em- 
ployees rather than their servant” and, in his 
opinion, “constituted a dictatorship”. He fur- 
ther said, “there is a concentration of power 
in a group of men which makes them an 
oligarchy”. It is the duty of any governmental 
agency, including conciliation boards, to pro- 
tect the rights of employees and the rest of 
the public and guard against the formation 
of any monopoly. 

Through the creation of a monopoly, often 
unobstrusively initiated as a result of the 
kindly granting of a check-off of union dues, 
the right of free association of employees is 
seriously interfered with if not effectively 
checked. Any employee should have the 
inalienable right to join a union and to pay 
dues, and to leave a union and cease payment 
when he has the inclination. If there is com- 
pulsion and an employee pays whether he 
wishes to or not, he loses, his power as an 
individual in the organization. | 

If the Union continues to exert its influence 
for the benefit of its members it should be able 
to conduct its affairs on a sound, financial basis 
without the artificial aid provided by a check- 
off of dues. It is a well known fact that in 
England; Australia and New Zealand, Labour 
Unions have the equivalent of a closed shop 
without a check-off or compulsion of any kind. 
In these countries it would appear that work- 
men join the Unions of their own free will and 
continue their membership similarly. It must 
be that the members have a strong desire for 
membership not only because of the benefits 
obtained but because of the sound leadership 
provided. There is no need in these countries 
to include Check-Off in a Collective Bargain- 
ing Agreement, and I can see no need for its 
inclusion in agreements in this country. 

As added proof of the assertion herein that 
there is a tendency on the part of unions to 
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become monopolistic, is the creation by cer- 
tain unions of “committees for political ac- 
tion.” This is contrary to the ordinary con- 
cepts of the aims and. objects of a union and 
could tie an employee to politics in-which he 
has no belief. It can be extremely disad- 
vantageous to industry and our general 
economy. The avowed intention of one or 
more political parties is the eventual control 
by the state of all industry, Private com- 
petitive industry would cease to exist under 
the type of economy propounded by such 
groups. One of these parties assumes the 
position of champion of labour unions and, 
therefore, -could conceivably receive the sup- 
‘port of unions. This particular Union’s con- 
stitution carries the following which indicates 
the nature of the political action it desires to 
foster: 

Preamble. 


1. We hold that there is a class struggle in 


Society, and that this struggle is caused by 
economic conditions. 

2. We affirm the economic condition of the 
producer to be that he is exploited of the 
wealth which he produces, being allowed to 
retain barely sufficient for his elementary 
necessities. 

3. We hold that the class struggle will 
continue until the producer is recognized as 
the sole master of his product. 

4. We assert that the working class, and 
it alone, can and must achieve its own 
emancipation. 

5. We hold that an industrial union and 
the comcerted political action of all wage 
ee is the only method of attaining this 
end. 

6. An injury to one is an injury to all. 

7. Therefore, we, the wage workers em- 
ployed in and around the mines, mills and 
smelters, tunnels, open pits, open cuts and 
dredges, of the ‘Western Hemisphere, unite 
under the following Constitution. 


In the first place it 1s inexplicable how a 
union which adheres to tenets of this nature 
ever expects to merit and obtain the complete 
confidence of any company. Here is a union 
_ which bodly sets out in its printed constitution 
a definite objective—an objective which can 
only be interpreted as the removal of our 
economy as we presently know it with the 
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consequent elimination of this Company. The 
Union now demands co-operation of the Com- 
pany in obtaining its income and thereby 
assuring the Union of the necessary financial 
assistance required to carry out its political 
and other aims. It would be difficult to find 
a more anomalous situation. 

It is unreasonable to expect the Company to 
indirectly support intentions of the kind set 
out in the Union’s Preamble, and for this 
reason as well as the others set out herein, I 
sincerely disagree with the majority recom- 
mendation and I cannot conscientiously recom- 
mend the granting of any form of Check-off. 


2. Sraturory HoLipays 

The Company proposed a clause which would 
pay time and one-half for time worked on 
three statutory holidays, Christmas Day, New 
Year’s Day and Dominion Day, and I would 
recommend acceptance of this clause. The 
payment for time not worked involves addi- 
tional compensation and is a matter for the 
consideration of the National War Labour 
Board. The proposed principle of payment for 
time not worked is new to the gold mining 
industry, an industry which has always paid 
the highest annual wage in industry. 

The original request of the Union was for six 
statutory holidays at time and one-half if 
worked and straight time if not worked. This 
would have been equivalent to an additional 
It was drawn 
to the attention of the Board by the Company 
that it had just announced an additional 
week’s vacation for all employees with seniority 
of five years or more to take effect January 
1, 1947. This will apply to the greater 
majority of the Company’s employees and 
represents a concession which, in my opinion, 
automatically eliminates the Thane demand 
for payment for any statutory holidays not 
worked. 

Dated at Kirkland Lake, Ontario the 10th 
day of September, 1946, and respectfully sub- 
mitted by i 

(Sgd.) Awtex Harris, 
Member. 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and 
Order in Council P.C. 4020 


ficers of the Industrial Relations Branch 
dealt with 27 industrial disputes during 

the month of September, involving 62,445 
workpeople employed in 178 separate estab- 
lishments. Of these, 3 were new disputes 
which originated during the month and 24 were 
situations which had been unterminated as of 
August 31, and received further attention in 


September. These disputes were dealt with 
under the provisions of the Conciliation and 
Labour Act and under Order in Council P.C. 
4020. They were thus distinct from and in 
addition to the Conciliation proceedings 
described on previous pages, which developed 
under the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions. 
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Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton, N.B. The territory of the two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto con- 
fine their activities to Ontario and work in 
close collaboration with the Provincial Con- 
ciliation Service; two officers in Montreal are 
assigned to the Province of Quebec and the 
officer resident in Fredericton, N.B., represents 
the Department in the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of the Industrial 
Relations and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Industries 

MINING AND SMELTING, ETC. 
Woaleivern ine | S40 ORR a et ee aaa 1 
DrOva WL IVIN Mates Holle. Wb ieee 1 

MANUFACTURING 
UBIO TEOCUS ar rated Sorte Cuusiee eee 1 
ILCURIT ETOCUL Sn, cree ele Mies cies ae Coes 7 
PUN anc Ee UD Liste”. oven a occ. Wes te 2 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc. 4 


PVC TO PTOOULES acne elle GED ote cine 2 
TRANSPORTATION AND PuslLic UTILITIES 
AVCACOR I eRe ee en a ace at ee wiki aati a 


Electric Railway and local Bus Lines. 1 


Other Local and Highway ............ 2 
WIISCETIAUICOUST Fe castes cise ere ak es 1 
Electricity and Gas (mainly utilities). 1 
ret Sse Meee eh ated ot tts et 1 
Nature of Dispute or Situation 
LEPC uO iy LiOCMOUNE reso ake eo, of RP) sacl oa ly wih . 14 
CLOTESTON EN. SEVVEE oti inets’dele/os asi Eh. ste i bie P 
(BOTEOVGISIY Soke Se. AP meio Wiewhs dont 1 


Requests for services of Commissioners 10. 


Predominant Cause or Object 
Increased wages and reduced hours ... 5 
Increase in wages and other changes.. 10 
Discharge of workers for Union mem- 


bershipsors activity tag esid thie. ehicis LO’ 


To secure or maintain union wages and 


working vconditionsyised tou. bere dl .: 1 
Discharge of workers (other than in 
connection with union questions and 
including refusal to reinstate)....... 1 
Disposition 
Strikes terminated by mediation or 
other departmental action .......... 4 
Controversy terminated by mediation, 
SECO GO, oa OS, ee ahs 2 
I.DI. Commission appointed under 
Sectronusa PiGi4020: Laer Th. aoa 5 
IDI Commission appointed under 
sectionS of P.C.»4020) wii oe 1 
Agreement signed | i to. .200e5. Ge004 4 3 


Dispositionspending 3710. pil. ease. 12 
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‘Method of Settlement 
Conciliation or mediation ......6.45.0: 4 
Direat necotiatignesia. os. ous. Re 1 
Lavesbiga tion only: anus «Heed CIO oo # 
Settlement pending .................. 20 


Brief summaries of some of the cases of 
chief interest follow:— 


Coal Miners, Alberta and British Columbia. 
—During the months of August and Septem- 
ber officers of the Department of Labour 
kept closely in touch with the development 
of negotiations on wages and other matters 
between District No. 18 of the United Mine 
Workers of America and the Western Canada 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association and 
the Domestic Coal Operators’ Association of 
Western Canada. Both Associations had 
been notified in July that the union was to 
hold a “Wage Seale Convention” at Calgary 
commencing on August 5, and the operators 
had been asked to agree to re-open the exist- 
ing collective agreements with a view to 
entering into negotiations after August 12th. 
In due course, both Associations of operators 
agreed to meet the union’s executive to dis- 
cuss the proposals for the amendment of the 
collective agreements. The requests of the 
union as formulated by the District Conven- 
tion and presented to the operators were for 
an upward adjustment of wages of $2.50 per 
day for all day wage workers and contract 
miners; the establishment of a Welfare Fund 
by the payment of a royalty of 5 cents per 
ton on all coal produced for use or sale, the 
Fund to be administered “similar to the 
Fund recently inaugurated in the coal mines 
the establishment of a 
40-hour week, with all work performed on 
Saturdays to be paid for on the basis of time- 
and-one-half or. rate-and-one-half, and with 
double time rates for work performed on 
Sundays or on holidays recognized under the 
agreement; revision of conditions governing 
holidays with pay to “conform with the 40- 
hour week,” and other adjustments; substi- 
tution of a board of three, instead of a single 
independent chairman, for the arbitration of 
differences arising out of the collective agree 
ments; reclassification of present “datal” 
classifications to bring them up to date and to 
include types of employment resulting from 
the use of modernized machinery; upward 
revision of rates for mechanized mining to 
conform with rates being paid for similar 
work in neighbouring districts; and “the 
adjustment of local and general inequalities.” 

Numerous conferences took place between 
the mine workers’ Policy Committee and 
each of the operators’ associations. On Sep- 
tember 18 it was reported that the negotiat- 
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ing committees had reached an agreement 
upon an increase in the wage _ structure 
amounting to $1.40 per day for all employees. 
The operators also accepted the 40-hour work 
week as a standard and agreed to make a 
contribution of 3 cents per ton of coal towards 
the proposed Welfare Fund. 

A joint committee representing the union 
and all operators will later “bring in a recom- 
mendation as to the character and purpose 
of the Fund and a form and rules governing 
its administration”. The clause relating to 
“new work” was amended to provide that 
when the decision of the Committee is not 
unanimous with regard to the “price” to be 
set for a new seam or a new mine, either 
party shall have the right to resort to an 
Appeal Board comprising representatives of 
the union and the operators and a chairman 
appointed by the federal Minister of Labour. 
A new body was also created to be known as 
the Mechanized Mining Commission. It will 
be fully constituted within 60 days and have 
power to hire such employees as may be 
agreed upon. ‘Tentatively, the Commission 
shall consist of six union representatives, two 
representatives appointed by the Western 
Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, two appointed by the Domestic Coal 
Operators’ Association of Western Canada, 
one appointed by operators in British Colum- 
bia and one appointed by Saskatchewan coal 
operators. The Commission will make a 
study of problems arising from the mechan- 
ization of coal production, including the dis- 
placement of workers, and make recommen- 
dations as to methods by which production 
may be improved. 

Later, some difference of opinion’ arose 
between the parties as to the date on which 
the new arrangements would come into effect. 
It was decided that the “amending agree- 
ment” would be signed on October 1 upon the 
understanding that it would be jointly refer- 
red to the National War Labour Board for 
approval and that its effectiveness would be 
contingent upon such approval being received. 
It was further agreed that the increases in 
wage rates and the contribution to the Wel- 
fare Fund would be deferred until after the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board granted 
authorization satisfactory to the, companies 
involved for the “recovery” of amounts suffi- 
cient to reimburse them for the increased 
costs through an adjustment in the selling 
price of coal or by subsidies. After the 
receipt of such authorization, the wage 
, increases would be made retroactive to the 
date of the signing of the agreement, but if 
authorization were not issued by October 31, 
1946, the companies would not be held 
responsible for retroactive payments at that 
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time, nor would the union be bound by the 
terms of the amended agreement. 

The amendments to the existing collective 
agreements were submitted to a referendum 
vote of the employees of about 65 coal mines 
on October 6. They were endorsed by a sub- 
stantial majority. 

As revised, the collective agreements will 
remain in effect until March 31, 1948. They 
provide that no notice of termination shall 
be given or accepted by either party until 
that time. 

Foundry Workers, British Columbia—The 


August and September issues of the Lasour 


GAZETTE contained accounts of.a dispute affect- 
ing 29 foundries in the Vancouver area. The 
report of the Commissioner, Mr. David White- 
side, K.C., was received during September. It 
recommended that, subject to the approval. of 
the Regional War Labour Board for British 
Columbia, there should be a general wage 
increase of 15c per hour to all employees of 
the foundries and that a 40-hour week should 
be estabished with time-and-one-half rates for 
work on Saturday mornings and double time 
for work performed on Saturday afternoons. 
The Commissioner did not recommend the 
compulsory check-off of union dues, but 
stated that this question should remain as a 
matter of agreement between the employers 
and their employees. 


Metal Products Workers, Leaside, Ontarto.— 
It was reported in the September issue of the 
Lasour GazerTe that the Minister of Labour 
had appointed Judge Samuel Factor, of 
Toronto, as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to. deal with a dispute between 
the Canada Wire and Cable Company, Limited, 
Leaside, Ontario, and its employees repre- 
sented by Local 514, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, as a result 
of which a strike of some 1,166 employees had 
occurred: on July 8. 

An interim report made by the Commis- 
sioner on September 16 stated that after many 
meetings with the parties, agreement had been 
reached on 14 of the issues in dispute. How- 
ever, it had not been possible to secure agree+ 
ment on the questions of wages and hours of 
work, vacations and pay for holidays, union 
security, a “no cessation of work” clause, 
special seniority for stewards, or guaranteed 
earnings for persons transferred from one job 
to another. 

At the end of the period under review, a 
stalemate existed between the parties and 
the strike was still in progress. 

Plastics Workers, Toronto, Ontario—Refer- 
ence was made in the August issue of the 
Lasour Gazette to the appointment of Judge 
J. Ambrose Shea, of Toronto, as an Indus- 
trial disputes Inquiry Commission to investi- 
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gate a complaint that a member of the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers’ Union had been 
dismissed by the Reliable Toy Company, of 
Toronto, because of union activity. The report 
of the Commissioner was received early in 
September. It stated that the employee in 
question had not substantiated his claim that 
he was discharged or discriminated against on 
account of his union activities. The conclu- 
sion of the Commissioner was that he had been 
dismissed for cause. 

Foundry Workers, London, Ontario—A 
request was received on September 5 from the 
Minister of Labour for Ontario for the appoint- 
ment of an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 


~ mission under Section 5 of Order in Council 


P.C. 4020 to investigate a charge that two 
employees of Wells Foundry Limited, Lon- 
don, Ontario, had been dismissed because of 
their membership in or activity on behalf of 
Local 3313 of the United Steelworkers of 
America. In compliance with this request, the 


' Federal Minister of Labour on September 15 


appointed Judge E. W. Cross, of Woodstock, 
Ont., as a Commissioner to deal with the alle- 
gations of the union. At the end of the month 
the report of the Commissioner had not been 
received. 

Newspaper Compositors, Ottawa, Ont—Pur- 
suant to a request by the Minister of Labour 
for Ontario, the Federal Minister of Labour 
on September 24 appointed Judge G. E. Bren- 
nan, of Cornwall, Ontario, as an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission to investigate a 
charge that the publishers of the Ottawa 
Citezen had dismissed an employee for the 
reason that he was a member of or working 
on behalf of the International Typographical 
Union. The case was still being investigated 
at the end of the month. 

Public Utilities Workers, Toronto, Ont—On 
September 9 the Federal Minister of Labour 
appointed His Honour Judge James Parker, 
of Toronto, as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 


‘ Commission under Section’ 5 of Order in 


Council P.C. 4020 to investigate allegations 
that the Toronto Hydro Electric Commission 
had dismissed three employees who were 
members of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers for the reason that they 
refused to join the National Organization of 
Civic, Utility and Electrical Workers, Branch 
No. 1. The appointment was made upon the 
request of the provincial Minister of Labour. 
At the request of one of the parties to the 
dispute, the case was postponed to the end of 
the month of September. 

Transport Workers, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q.— 
Following a preliminary investigation by pro- 
vincial Conciliation Officers, the Minister of 
Labour on September 20 appointed the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, of Quebec City, 
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P.Q., as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 


_ mission to investigate a complaint that Carier 


et Frere, Ltee., Shawinigan Falls, P.Q., had 
dismissed one of its employees because of 
membership in and activity on behalf of the 
National Syndicate of Transport Employees 
and Others. The appointment was made with 
the concurrence of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board for Quebec. Decision in the mat- 
ter was still pending at the end of the period 
under. review. 


Rubber Workers, Acton Vale, P.Q—During 
the latter part of August, a complaint was 
recelved that the Acton Rubber Company, 
Acton Vale, P.Q., had dismissed an employee 
because of activity on behalf of Local 236, 
Rubber Workers’ Federal Union (T.L.C.C.). 
A preliminary investigation was conducted by 
an Industrial Relations Officer, of Montreal, 
who recommended, that a formal investiga- 
tion be conducted! by an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission under the provisions of 
Section 5 of Order in Council P.C. 4020. The 
Wartime Labour Relations Board for Quebec 
concurred in this recommendation and on Sep- 
tember 7, the Federal Minister of Labour 
appointed Judge Honoré Achim, of Montreal, 
to deal with the situation. The inquiry of 
the Commissioner had not been concluded at 
the end of September. 


Retail Coal Distributors, Ottawa, Ont—It 
was reported in the August issue of the LAnour 
GazerTe that the Minister of Labour had 
appointed Judge J. P. Madden, of Ottawa, as 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission to 
investigate’ the circumstances surrounding the 
dismissal of an employee by John Heney and 
Son, Limited, of Ottawa. In his report, which 
was received on September 21, the Commis- 
sioner found that the employee in question had 
not been discharged because of his union mem- 
bership or activity. The union involved was 
Local No. 458, United Distribution Workers 
(CO, 


Electrical Apparatus Workers, Hamilton, 
Ont——Brief reports of efforts to solve the dis- 
pute between the Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, and Local 504, 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, which gave rise to a strike affecting 
about 4,000 employees of the Company on 
July 5, were contained in the August and Sep- 
tember issues of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


’ Early in September the Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner, Judge J. C. Reynolds, 
of Kingston, Ontario, resumed his efforts to 
secure a settlement upon the request of the 
Minister of Labour. A joint conference of 
the parties was convened by the Commissioner 
on September 7, at which the principal de- 
mands of the Union with the exception of 
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wages were discussed. The parties were at the 


time holding uncompromisingly to their respec- — 


tive positions, which were a union demand for 
a minimum wage increase of 184c per hour and 
a Company offer of 8c per hour. 

On the question of the union’s demand for 
two weeks’ vacation with pay for employees 
with five years of service and three weeks for 
ten years of service, the Company took the 
position that it had already agreed to extend 
its present policy of two weeks’ vacation with 
pay for employees with ten years’ service by 
making it effective after five years’ service. 
It refused to grant vacations with pay of three 
weeks for employees with ten years or more of 
service for the reason that this was not the 
common practice in industry. 

The Company renewed its offer to recognize 
two statutory holidays in each year and to pay 
for them when not worked, while the union 
adhered to its demand for payment of eight 
statutory holidays when not worked. Both 
parties recognized that the question of the 40- 
hour week could not be solved apart from 
the wage problem. The Company has observed 
a standard 44-hour week since 1937 with over- 
time wages of time-and-one-half for work per- 
formed in excess thereof. It proposed to con- 
tinue the 44-hour week but stated its willing- 
ness, if the majority of the employees so de- 
sired, to grant a five-day week with a standard 
work-day of 8-8 hours. The union demanded 
double time for all work performed on Sun- 
days and statutory holidays, to which the Com- 
pany refused to agree. 

On the question of union security, officials 
of the union demanded that all present 
members must as a condition of employment 
maintain their membership, and that all new 
employees must become and remain union 
members. They also proposed a compulsory 
check-off of union dues and iniation fees. The 
Company turned down the maintenance of 
membership demands and renewed its offer to 


accept a voluntary check-off of dues provided. 


that 50 per cent of the employees indicated 
their desire for same, and provided that auth- 
orizations be capable of cancellation on sixty 
days’ notice. There was also disagreement as 
to whether check-off authorization cards should 
be signed in the presence of union representa- 
tives only, or in the presence of a Company 
timekeeper as well. 

The Company rejected a union proposal that 
all time consumed by union stewards and wit- 
nesses in the settlement, of grievances on Com- 
pany property should he paid for by the 
Company. Under the present arrangement, 
only time spent on grievances originated by 
the management are paid for by the Company. 

Thé parties were asked by the Commissioner 
if they would be willing to submit the issues 
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in dispute to arbitration. The union stated 
its willingness to submit all questions other 
than wages to impartial arbitration. The 
Company took the position that it was im- 
possible to separate these closely related 
matters, and that until the question of the 
wage increase was settled, it could not consent 
to arbitrate the other issues. 

Later, it was’reported that a meeting of the 
membership of the local- union was held on 
September 26 at which the negotiating com- 
mittee was instructed in an open vote to hold 
out for a general increase of 15c per hour. The 
situation was still deadlocked at the end of the 
month, with no indication as to how soon ts 
dispute might be resolved. 


Steelworkers, Ontario and Nova Scotia.— 
The September issue of the Lasour Gazerre 
outlined the details of a plan proposed by the 
Government for the settlement of the steel 
strike, which included provisions for wage in- 
creases of from 11 cents to 124 cents per hour 
staggered between various levels of existing 
rates of pay. The plan was rejected in open 
votes conducted at meetings of the local unions 
of the United Steelworkers of America at 
Hamilton, Sault Ste. Marie and Sydney. Im- 
mediately following the rejection of the Gov- 
ernment’s proposals, representations were made 
by the National Director of the union that it 
would have been possible to secure acceptance 
and to end the strike if they had contained 
provision for statutory holidays with pay if 
not worked and with double pay if worked; 
for the removal of the 5-cent differential exist- 
ing between the wage rates of production work- 
ers in Ontario and Sydney, NS. (the Govern- 
ment had proposed that this be decided by the 
National War Labour Board; and for prior 
acceptance by the employers of the Govern- 
ment’s “recommendation and request” that the 
issue of union security and other remaining 
matters be arbitrated. 


The reply of the Minister of Labour to the 
union’s suggestions was that since the local 
unions had refused to accept the proposals of 
the Government, the three steel companies had 
not been asked for a definite decision with 
regard to the arbitration of issues other than 
wages, and that the Government would not 
attempt to make arbitration compulsory upon 
either side. On the question of a more gener- 
ous provision for statutory holidays with pay, 
the Minister reiterated that the Government 
had gone as far as it was prepared to go, and 
that any improvement in the offer for a settle- 
ment must come from the employers. 


On September 17 the union announced that 
its National Advisory Committee was _ pre- 
pared to recommend to the members accep- 
tance of a settlement on the following terms: 





. assist the parties in negotiations. 
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(1) a general wage increase of 154 cents per 
hour, of which 10 cents would be retroactive to 
April 1, 1946, and 54 cents would be payable 


' as from the date of settlement (the “form” 


which the 54-cent increase would take was to 
be the subject of negotiations, and a union 
spokesman said that the door was not being 
closed, to an’increase of 12% cents plus eight 
statutory holidays with pay and with double 
time rates when worked—which would yield 
the equivalent of a 154 cent total over a year’s 
time) ; (2) “adequate assurance that the Sydney 
differential” would be removed “with retro- 
active effect”; (3) a vacation-with-pay plan 
as proposed by the Government, i.e., a mini- 
mum of six statutory holidays to be paid for, 
if worked, at time and one-half rates, and 
vacations with pay of one week after a year’s 
service, two weeks after five years’ service, and 
three weeks after twenty-five years’ service; 
(4) final and binding arbitration on questions 
of union security, hours of work, and compen- 
sation for increases in the cost of livirig during 
the life of the collective agreement. 


On September 26, as the result of an 


approach made by one of the parties, the © 


good offices of the Government’s Controller 
over the three steel companies were utilized 
for an exchange of views as to the possi- 
bility of a compromise solution. Direct con- 
versations took place in Montreal between 
the Controller, Mr. F. B. Kilbourn, and the 
National Director of the union, Mr. C. H. 
Millard, as the result of which the Controller 
notified the union on September 27 that, pro- 
vided the strikers returned to work immedi- 
ately, he would in his capacity as Controller 
make an application to the Regional War 
Labour Boards for the authorization of an 
increase in wages of 10 cents per hour effective 
as from April 1, 1946, and a further increase 
of 3 cents per hour effective from the date on 
which work was resumed. It was also prom- 
ised that Mr. T. H. Rahilly, general manager 
of the Toronto Iron Works, Ltd., who was a 
war-time official of the steel division of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply and a 
former manager of the Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion, would be appointed immediately to 
All con- 
tentious matters would be dealt with by Mr. 
Rahilly with a view to reaching a final settle- 
ment as to the terms of an agreement within 
six weeks. There would be no discrimination 
against the men for having participated in 
the strike. A request by the union that the 
Canada Works of The Steel Company of 


-Canada at Hamilton be included in the terms 


of the settlement was refused, and the Con- 
troller made it plain that only the Hamilton 
and Ontario Works of the Company were 
involved in the proposal. 
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No commitment was made in respect of the 
elimination of the wage differential at Syd- 
ney. The ‘understanding regarding other mat- 
ters such as holidays and union security was 
that they would be left for direct negotiation 
with the assistance of the mediator, but 
would not be arbitrated. 

Secret ballots were conducted by the local 
unions on October 2 and 3 which resulted in 
favour of acceptance of the compromise solu- 
tion by a gross margin of 7169 to 789 votes. 
As soon as the strike was declared officially 
to be terminated on October 4, picket lines 
were withdrawn from the struck plants. The 
employees were instructed to report to their 
respective employers for advice as to when 
to report for work. »At the plants of the 
Steel Company of Canada, where some 2,000 
employees had remained at work throughout 
the 81-day strike, resumption of work pro- 
ceeded rapidly, a considerable number being 
taken on by October 7. At Sault Ste. Marie 
plans for a return to full production pro- 
ceeded more gradually owing to the neces- 
sity of re-heating the furnaces. At Sydney, 
N.S., a temporary delay.in the reopening of 
the steel plant occurred when the manage- 
ment of the Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration, Ltd., claimed that it. had not been 
consulted with regard to the settlement and, 
that it was financially unable to pay the pro- 
posed increases in wage rates. Instructions 
were given. by the Controller that the plant 
be reopened promptly and assurance was given 
to the Company that with respect to the 
balance of the year, the Government would 
recognize as a cost increase to be offset 
through subsidy payment the actual labour- 
cost increases resulting from the adjustments 
in wage rates for steel production. This sub- 
sidy would be adjusted to a new rate of 
payment per ingot ton produced, using the 
same estimates of sales and other operating 
factors as applied in determining the pre- 
vious subsidy as adjusted following the selling 
price increase which came into effect on April 
1, 1946. , 


Newspaper Compositors, Various Provinces. 
—Previous issues of the Lasour Gazerre have 
contained references to a continuing dispute 
between the International Typographical 
Union and the Southam Company, Limited, 
among other newspaper publishing companies. 
A three-man Commission under the chair- 
manship of Brig. Sherwood Lett which inves- 
tigated matters in dispute between the Van- 
eouver Province Division of the Southam 
Company and the Vancouver Typographical 
Union No. 226 reported that the dispute was 
national in scope and recommended that the 
Minister of Labour take steps: to bring 


_ together the principal officers of the Company 
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and the Union for the purpose of reconciling 
their respective policies. As reported in the 
August issue of the Lasour Gazerre (p. 
1087), the Minister of Labour arranged that 
the Honourable Mr. Justice S. E. Richards, of 
Winnipeg, should act as a conciliator to this 
end. During September it was decided to give 
Mr. Justice Richards a more official status, 
and on the 24th he was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner under Section 8 of 
Order in Council P.C. 4020. His instruc- 
tions were to confer with the interested 
parties in an endeavour to secure a mutually 
satisfactory settlement of the dispute, and 
if his efforts should not succeed, to report to 
the Minister of Labour, within thirty days 
setting out his recommendations as to the 
manner in which the differences between the 
parties should be settled. Daily newspapers 
published by the Southam Company, Lim- 
ited, in Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver, 
Hamilton and Ottawa have been affected by 
the dispute. 

Chemical Products Workers, Amherstburg, 
Ont.—Discussions between the Minister and 
officers of the Department of Labour and 
representatives of Brunner Mond Canada, 
Limited, and. of Local 89, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
were conducted in mid-September in an 
effort to solve the dispute which had pre- 
cipitated a strike of some 400 employees of 
the Company on July 12 (see Lasour 
GazeTtE, August and September). As a 
result the parties agreed to resume nego- 
tiations at once and, as the LasourR GAZETTE 
went to press, there was optimism on both 
sides as to an early solution. 

Packinghouse Workers, Various Provinces.— 
It was reported in the September issue of 
the Lanour GAzEeTTE that the Honourable Mr. 
Justice 8. E. Richards, of Winnipeg, had been 
appointed as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission to deal with disputes between 
the United Packinghouse Workers of America 
on the one hand and Canada Packers Limited, 
Burns and Company, Limited, and the Swift 
Canadian Company, Limited, on the other. 
The controversy was chiefly over union 
demands for increased wage rates to be 
embodied in collective agreements which were 
being renewed between the parties. It involved 
workers employed in meat packing and pro- 
cessing plants located in six different prov- 
inces. 

Following a number of separate and joint 
conferences the Commissioner reported that 
the union and two of the Companies had 
signed agreements providing for an increase of 
10c per hour for all employees represented 
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by the union. Negotiations between the third 
Company and the Union continued for another 
day or two and resulted in a similar agree- 
ment being consummated. The representa-' 
tives of the union then submitted the agree- 
ments to each local union for its endorsement. 


Brass Factory Workers, New Toronto, Ont.— 
Unremitting attention continued to be given 
during September by Mr. L. W. Brockington, 
K.C., C.M.G., as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, and by departmental officials to 
the dispute between Anaconda American Brass 
Limited, New Toronto, Ont., and its em- 
ployees as represented by the New Toronto 
Brass and Copper Workers’ Union, No. 811, 
a local of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. The differences 
between the parties over wage rates, hours of 
labour, union security and other matters had 
resulted in one of the country’s. most pro- 
longed and troublesome work stoppages, a 
strike by some 1,000 employees having con- 
tinued since May 18, 1946. 

A “final proposal” for settling the strike 
was made by the Company on September 17. 
It called for an immediate resumption of work 
on the understanding that a collective bar- 
gaining agreement would be entered into with 
such union as might secure certification of 
bargaining representatives under ithe pro- 
visions of P.C. 1003, based upon the following 
strike settlement terms. All basic wage rates 
would be increased 10c per hour and the pay- 
ment of bonuses for increased production 
would be continued on the same scale as 
existed prior to the strike. If after six months 
from the effective date of the new agreement, 
the cost of living had risen by five points over 
the index figure for October 19, 1946, the 
Company would increase the basic wage rates 
of all employees by 3c per hour for the balance 
of the term of the collective agreement. There 
would be no change in the work-week or in 
the scale of overtime payments. ‘Time-and- 
one-half rates would be paid for seven statu- 
tory holidays if worked. Two weeks’ vacation 
with pay would be granted to employees with 
five years’ service, effective in 1947. Plant- 
wide seniority would apply to all employees 
with five years’ or more of service, and depart- 
mental seniority to all other employees, with 
reservations as to the lay-off or hiring of 
2 per cent of the personnel so affected. 
Strikers and union members would’ be rein- 
stated without discrimination and their sen- 


_ jority and other rights would not be affected. 


The Company would grant a voluntary check- 
off of union dues upon written authority which 
would be irrevocable during the term of the 
agreement. 

The Company’s offer was thoroughly dis- 
cussed at a meeting between the negotiating 
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committee of the union and officers of the 
Department of Labour in Ottawa. Later, the 
union presented what it described as its final 
counter-proposal. This called for a general 
wage increase of 1l4c per hour, with a pro- 
vision for reopening the collective agreement 
if and when the cost-of-living index showed 
an increase of four points, and if and when 
the Company increased the price of its prod- 
uct. The union also insisted upon plant-wide 
security for all employees, rather than those 
with five or more years of service. Mainten- 
ance of membership provisions were demanded 
in addition to the Company’s offer of an irre- 
vocable check-off. Finally, the union demanded 
provisions for a sickness and accident insur- 
ance plan with equal contributions from the 
Company and the employees. : 

The Company declined to agree to union’s 
settlement plan or to make any variation in 
its own offer. 

A “mass meeting” of the local union’s mem- 
bership was then held at which not only the 
Company’s proposals were rejected but also 
the proposals of the union’s negotiating com- 
mittee. A resolution was adopted instructing 
the executive not to enter into any settlement 
which did not provide for a wage increase of 
125c per hour. The union also declared that 
it would have nothing to do with any secret 
vote conducted under the supervision of the 
Company or any party other than the union 
itself. 

It: was claimed by the union that 386 mem- 
bers attended the meeting at which the Com- 
pany’s offer was rejected. The Company main- 
tained that it had reliable information that 
only 165 persons attended the meeting, of 
whom only 89 were known to be Anaconda 
employees while 76 were believed to be em- 
ployees of a rubber company who were also 
on strike at the time. : 

On September 27, the Commissioner pro- 
posed to the union’s officers a formula which 
he felt would form a fair basis of settlement 
and which the Company might be persuaded 
to accept provided that it was first endorsed 
by a vote of the employees. The Commis- 


sioner proposed the retention of the existing - 


provisions in respect of union security. The 
main points on which his suggestions differed 
from the Company’s offer were in advancing 
the proposed wage increase to llc per hour; 


in providing for a single reopening of the 


contract in the event of an increase in the cost 
of living, without setting any fixed amount by 
which basic wages should be increased as a 
result thereof; and in specifying that the settle- 


.ment terms would be embodied in a new agree- 


ment with Local 811 upon certification of its 
bargaining representatives, and that it would 
continue in effect until February 1, 1948. 


vid A : 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND CONCILIATION 
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The Commissioner’s proposals were rejected 
by an open vote of union members at a meet- 
ing on September 29. A few days later the 
international president of the union reported 
to the Department that the Commissioner’s 
proposals would be recommended to the mem- 
bers for acceptance provided the Company 
would contribute 1c per hour per employee to 
the union’s proposed insurance fund. The 
response of the Company to this proposal was 
that it was unfair at that stage to interject a 
new feature into the discussion, but that it 
would not be opposed to consideration of such 
a scheme at some future date, particularly 
if there seemed to bea trend in that direc- 


tion. 


A report was made to the Minister of Labour 
by the Commissioner on October 3 in which 
it was stated that an extensive vote of all 
the employees based upon the Commissioner’s 


proposals appeared to be the only solution 


presently available for the settlement of the 
dispute unless the departmental officers could 
obtain some further offer from the Company. 
As the Lasour Gazerre went to press, the 
Commissioner’s suggestion of a vote among all 
of the employees was being given considera- 
tion, 


Chemical Products Workers, Windsor, On- 
tario.—The strike of employees of Canadian 
Industries, Limited, Windsor Works, Windsor, 
Ontario, which commenced on June 27° and 
affected some 400 employees, continued 
throughout the month of September. Following 
the receipt of the report of Judge A. Coch- 
rane as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner, a summary of which appeared in the 
September issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, ofti- 
cials of the Department of Labour consulted 
on several occasions with representatives of 
the company and the union arising out of 
which direct negotiations between the parties 
were resumed. ‘The Company announced early 
in September that the only issue remaining in 
dispute between itself and Local 195, Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural. Implement Workers of 
America, concerned the amount of the wage 
increase to be granted to the employees. Fol- 
lowing rejection of the Company’s offer of 
selective increases averaging 10c per hour, the 
management proposed a general increase of 
10c per hour retroactive to June 3, to be fol- 
lowed by a wage survey before October 15. 
If the survey revealed any rate to be below 
the average paid in thirty other industries, the 
rate would be increased up to the average, 
with such adjustments being made retroactive 
to the date on which operations were resumed. 
The union was reported to be willing to settle 
immediately for a retroactive flat increase of 
15c per hour. Subsequently the Company sub- 
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mitted a new proposal calling for wage 
increases ranging from 5c to 14c per hour based 
on a job evaluation plan, but this was also 
rejected by the union. The strike situation 
was continuing as the Lasour GAZETTE went 
to press. 


Rubber Products Workers, Province of 
Ontario—No settlement: was reached during 
September in the strikes involving some 10,000 
employees of nine rubber products plants 
located in various cities of the Province of 
Ontario. (See Lasotur Gazette for July, 
August and September). The strikes began on 
June 24. 


In mid-September bie Minister of Labour 
and officers of the Department of Labour met 
with a delegation representing the union, 
accompanied by an officer of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, and discussed at length 
what steps might be taken to bring about 
further negotiations with a view to settling 
the matters in dispute between the different 
companies affected and their employees as 
represented by various locals of the United 
Rubber Workers of America. Later a lengthy 
conference took place between departmental 
officials and a representative of the Dominion 
Rubber Company, Ltd. Resulting from these 
talks, the Department conveyed to the union 
a proposal to which the Dominion Rubber 
Company was prepared to agree as a basis for 
the settlement of its dispute with Local Union 
No. 80 and an immediate return to work of 
the employees in its Tire Factory and Rubber 
Machinery Shops at Kitchener. The proposed 
plan offered a wage increase of 10 cents per 
hour “across the board” and off-shift bonuses 
of two cents per hour; straight time payment 
for three statutory holidays when not worked; 
and a provision that if the company should 
reduce hours of work the employees would be 
compensated for the loss of overtime premium 
pay by a corresponding adjustment in basic 
wage rates or in the payment of wages for 
unworked statutory holidays, or both, on the 
understanding that the arrangement would 
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apply only to a reduction of the work-week 
down to 44 hours. It was further proposed that 
the terms of settlement would be incorporated 
in a collective agreement to remain in effect 
for one year, and that the parties would make 
a joint application to the Regional War Labour 
Board for approval of the terms of settlement. 

The proposed formula was rejected by the 
union. 

Further conferences commenced at Toronto 
early in October between representatives of. 
the Dominion Rubber Company and Local 
Union No. 80, U.R.W.A., with officials of 
the provincial and federal Departments of 
Labour in attendance. The outcome of these 
negotiations was not known as this issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE went to press, but it was 
hoped that they: would result in a resumption 
of the work by Dominion Rubber employees, 
and set the stage for a settlement of the 
strikes in the remaining plants. 

Metalliferous Miners, British Columbia— 
Negotiations between individual operators of 
metalliferous mining companies in British Col- 
umbia and representatives of the British Col- 
umbia District Union of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers were 


‘conducted during August and September by 


the Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, 
the Honourable Mr. Justice G. McG. Sloan, 
Chief Justice of British Columbia, assisted by 
Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial Relations Officer, 
of Vancouver. Because of the wide variations 
in the circumstances affecting copper mines and 
gold mines and in the position of individual 
companies within each group, no over-all settle- 
ment could be reached. The report of the 
Commissioner had not been received at the 
end of the period under review. 

Twelve mining companies are directly in- 
volved in the dispute which gave rise to a 
strike on July 3, 1946. Approximately 2,100 
mine workers were at first involved in the 
strike action, but latest reports from union 
sources indicated that at least 900 of the 
strikers have since found other employment. 
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Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not pos- 
sible because of limitation of space to include 
all agreements received. The agreements are 
in most cases signed by representatives of the 
employers and workers, but schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment drawn up and verbally agreed 
to by representatives of the employers and 
workers are also included. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying: 
Non-Metallic Mineral Mining and Quarrying 


Tuetrorp Minus, P.Q—Betit Assestos MINES 
Limitep AND LA FRATERNITE CANADIENNE 
Des Ovvriers DE L’AMIANTE (CANADIAN 
BRoTHERHOOD oF AsBesTos Workers), LocaL 
Line. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 2, 1946, 
to January 2, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 60 days’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees. Check-off: the 
company agrees to deduct union dues monthly 
from the pay of employees who so authorize and 
remit same to the union. This authorization 
may be revoked by the employee. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one half for work in excess 
of 8 hours, except when overtime is less than 
15 minutes, when it will be paid for at regular 
rates, time and one half for all work on Sundays 
and 8 specified holidays, except for employees 
engaged on continuous operations, such as 
boiler firemen, watchmen, etc. Vacation: one 
week with pay for employees who have worked 
300 days or more during the previous year, those 
working less than 300 days to receive one half- 
day with pay for each 25 days worked. 

Hourly wage rates: drilling and blasting, pit— 
drillers 68 and 73 cents, helpers 65 cents; ore 
moving pit—shovel runner 76 cents, shovel fire- 


man 66 cents, shovel greaser 65 cents, bulldozer. 


operator 72 cents; miscellaneous pit—machine 
maintenance 67 to 78 cents, tractor operator 
66 cents; mining underground—cageman 65. 
cents, lumberman 73 to 79 cents, helper 66 cents, 
labourer 623 cents; mining surface—dry house 
attendant and labourer 59 cents; crushing and 
drying—crusher feeder 63 cents, mill hand 59 
cents; milling operations—millwrights 68 and 73 
cents, oiler 614 cents, fibre controller 76 cents, 
fibre tester 69 cents; milling maintenance—tin- 


smiths 62 to 73 cents, masons, painters 67 to< 
72 cents; bagging and storing—truckmen and 
shedmen 62 cents; electrical—electricians 63 to 
77 cents; machine shop—machinists 61 to 76 
cents, welders 70 to 78 cents, blacksmiths 67 to 
73 cents, drill sharpeners 67 to 72 cents; car- 
penter shop—carpenters 61 to 73 cents; garage— 
mechanics 63 to 73 cents; yard—locomotive 
engineers 74 cents, firemen 65 cents, brakemen 
62 cents; all labourers (except underground), 
millhands and helpers other than those spaci- 
fied above, 59 cents. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship plan, 
Seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Metal Mining 


CORRECTION ” 


KIMBERLEY AND CHAPMAN CAMP, B.C.—THE 
CONSOLIDATED MINING AND SMELTING Com- 
PANY OF CANADA, LTD. AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS, 
Loca 651. 

In the agreement which was summarized in 
the LABouR GAZETTE, August, 1946, p. 1089, the 
third paragraph dealing with wages states “The 
Company also agrees to pay each employee an 
‘interim adjustment’ not to exceed 40 cents per 
hour’. This should read 40 cents per shift (5 © 
cents per hour). 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Vancouver, B.C-—Tue Sun PusiisHine Com- 
PANY LimitTep, SUN Drrectorims LIMITED, 
VANCOUVER ENGRAVERS LiMiTED AND VAN- 
COUVER NEWSPAPER GUILD, Locau 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 15, 
1946, to. January 15, 1947, amd thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The com- 
pany recognizes the Guild as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
Maintenance of membership; all present mem- 
bers of the Guild shall remain in good standing 


_during the term of the agreement. 


Hours: 8 per day (falling within a period of 
9 hours), five days a-week, a 40-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for all work performed 
in excess of 8 hours per day, provided that em- 
ployees may, and may be required to, take 
equivalent time off on another day during the 
same payroll period at the discretion of the 
manager of the department, the above does not 
apply to employees in the Editorial department 
whose hours of work are for reporters with 2 
years’ service—7 hours within 73 hours, evening 
assignments first hour of which is without extra 
pay, remainder at time and one half, no over- 


’ time on the night prior to weekly day off (this 


applies to first and second year reporters also), 
may be required to report for duty 14 hours 
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late on day following night assignment if net 
overtime amounts to 14 hours or more, this to 
be credited to time worked during day and 
deducted from night overtime: all classifications 
on the news desk and all copy runners shall work 
8 hours within a period of 9 hours: during first 2 
years reporters are to work 40 hours within a 
5-day week, time worked in excess of 40 hours 
per week to be paid for at time and one-half. 
For work on Sundays and 8 specified holidays 
double time shall be paid. Vacation with pay of 
one week for employees with 6 months’ service, 
two weeks for those with one year’s service. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: editorial de- 
partment—desk editors $55, buff edition editor 
$47.50, deskmen, after one year $35, after 2 
years $42.50, editors $40 to $50, reporters after 
18 months $25 to $40, reporters (society club 
news) $17.50 with an increase of $2.50 per year 
up to $30. photographer $42.50, assistant $30, 
dark room assistants $17 to $25, librarian $32.50, 
assistant $21, copy runners $13 during first year 
to $17 in fourth year; circulation department— 
managers $50, promotion and sales crew man- 
agers $40 to $45, district managers $25 to $40, 
country road men $25 to $35; business depart- 
ments—assistant accountant $35, senior clerks, 
male $27.50, counter supervisors $23.50, switch- 
board operators $16.50 and $21, collectors’ $22.50 
to $27.50, cashier $25, general office workers, 
stenographers etc., $16.50 to $23.50, display 
advertising salesmen $22.50 to $50, promotion 
men $35, artists $25 during first 3 years, $35 
during fourth year and $41.25 in fifth year; 
maintenance and operating—night foreman $27, 
night engineer $26, general maintenance men 
$24.45, elevator operators, female $18.50. 

Provision is made for sick leave with pay and 
settling of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


OsHAWA, OnT.—TueE Prpuar Propte LImirep 
And Uwnirep STEELWORKERS oF AMERICA, 
Locau 2784. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 19, 1946, 
to April 30, 1947. Negotiations to take place 
in April, 1947. The company recognizes the union 
as the sole and exclusive bargaining agent for 
all eligible employees. There will be no dis- 
crimination, intimidation or coercion by the 
company or the employees. Check-off:. em- 
ployees who so authorize may have their union 
dues deducted monthly from their pay by the 
company who shall) remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: day shift—9 per day Monday 
through Friday, a 45-hour week; night shift as 
mutually arranged. Overtime: time and one half 
for work performed in excess of assigned work- 
ing hours or on Saturdays and Sundays and 8 
specified holidays for hourly and piece workers. 
Double time to be paid for any work in excess 
of 14 hours in any one day. Two. 10-minute rest 
periods will be granted each shift and 5 minutes 
wash-up time at the end of shifts. Vacation: 
one week with pay for all employees with one 
year’s continuous service and additional week 
with pay for all employees with 5 years’ con- 
tinuous service. 

Hourly wage rates: base rate of 69 cents paid 
to machine helpers; machine operators and spot 
welders, production workers, shippers, stock- 
keepers and clerks 69 to 74 cents; inspectors, 
die setters 74 to 84 cents, specialized workers 
(sheet metal etc.), welders (gas and arc) 74 
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to 99 cents; electricians, plumbers 69 to 99 
cents; carpenters 69 to 94 cents; millwrights 
79 to 99 cents; toolmakers $1.04 to $1.19; tool 
makers’ apprentices 54 cents and up to journey- 
man rate. Five cents per hour extra shall be 
paid for. work on night shift. Lead hands re- 
ceive 5 cents per hour above the top rate of 
group being led; charge hands receive 5 cents 
per hour above the lead hands for same type 
of work. Female workers’ and boys’ base rate 
54 cents, welders (gas and arc) 64 cents. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Non-metallic Minerals and 
Chemicals 


MontreaL, P.Q—THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
CoMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED AND INTER- 
NATIONAL CHEMICAL WORKERS UNION, LOCAL 
240. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 9, 
1946, to March 9, 1947, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice. The company recog- 
nizes the union as the sole and exclusive bar- 
gaining agent for all eligible employees. There 
shall be no discrimination, intimidation or 
coercion either by the company or the em- 
ployees. Check-off: upon an employee’s author- 
ization the company will deduct semi-monthly 
union dues and remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, 3 on Saturday, a 48-hour week, except 
Linseed Oil mill (8 hours, 6 days) Dehydrol 
department (8 hours, 7 days) and Stationary 
Engineers and Firemen (8 hours, 7 days) where 
work is continuous. Overtime: time and one 
half for work in excess of the above hours, 
double time for all work on Sundays and 7 
specified holidays, 4 of which are paid holidays 
providing the employee works full time on the 
day following the holiday unless prevented from 
so doing by sickness. Vacation: one week with 
pay to employees with one year’s continuous 
service, 2 weeks with pay for those with 5 or 
more years continuous service, 3 weeks with 
pay to those with 25 years’ continuous service. 
Ten minute rest periods will be granted em- 
ployees during morning and afternoon, except 
in the Linseed Oil mill. Ten minute wash-up 
time will be allowed at noon and at quitting 
time except in the colour works, Linseed Oil 
mill and the P. and A. department. In the Lin- 
seed Oil mill, on shift work a 20 minute period 
will be allowed for lunch and a 20 minute wash- 
up period at quitting time, on the daytime 
shift one 10-minute rest period, either morning 
or afternoon, one 10-minute period allowed for 
the noon wash-up and one 20-minute period for 
wash-up at quitting time. In the colour works 
10 minutes will be allowed at noon and 20 
minutes at quitting time to wash. In the P. and 
A. department 5 minutes wash-up time will be 
allowed both at noon and at quitting time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: subject to the 
approval of the Regional War Labour Board 
and effective February 27, 1946, paint works— 
tank washers 57 cents, fillers 59 cents, material 
chaser 60 cents, mixers, millmen second class 
61 cents, millmen first class, stamping machine 
operators, shaders 65 cents, mill dresser 67 
cents, shaders first class 70: cents; varnish 
factory—fillers 59 cents, blenders 62 cents, thin- 
ning men 63 cents, cookers 67 and 73 cents; 
lacquer department—fillers 59 cents, mixers, 
millmen 61 cents, shaders 65 and 70 cents; re- 


-ment—drum washers 57 cents, 
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ceiving department—checkers and_ elevator 
operators, warehousemen 60 cents, pumpmen 
62 cents; packing and shipping—stockhandlers 
55 cents, packers 59 cents, checkers and elevator 
operators 60 cents, layout man 61 cents; colour 
works—millmen, elevator operators, pressmen, 
kiln men 60 cents, colour strikers 63 and 68 
cents, charge hands 70: cents; maintenance de- 
partment—helpers 60 cents during first year, 
thereafter 65 cents, skilled helpers 65 and 70 
cents, oilers 65 cents, improvers 70 and 75 
cents, electricians, steamfitters, mechanics, mill- 
wrights, blacksmiths, carpenters 80 cents; 
upkeep department—helpers 58 cents, spray and 
brush hands 65 cents; drum cleaning depart- 
inspector 60 
cents, cooper 67 cents, stationary engineers— 
fourth class 60 cents, third class 70 cents, second 
class 824 cents; dehydrol department—-helpers 
60 cents, operators 67 cents, youths 17 years 
and under minimum 38 cents; labelling and paint 
filling departments, females—labellers 38 cents, 
capper 40 cents, labelling machine operator, filler 
third class 43 cents, filler second class, charge 
hand, 48 cents, filler first class 59 cents; P and A 
department, females—table hands 38 cents, 
machine operator 43 cents, charge hands 48 
cents; males—press feeders 75 cents; linseed oil 
mill—drum painters, filter pressmen, wood- 
workers 58 cents, oil fillers 59 cents, soap makers, 
seed cleaners, meal packers, seed rolls and drier 
attendants, oil refiners, expeller attendants 60 
cents, maintenance men 70 cents, labourers 55 
cents, helpers 57 cents and charge hands 68 cents 
in all departments except as otherwise noted. On 
shift work an off shift premium of 5 cents per 
hour shall be paid for work performed between 
the hours of 7 pm. and 7 am., except for 
engineers and firemen. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, griev- 
ance, procedure, group insurance plan, and a 
Labour-Management Production Committee. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Great Lakes, St. LAWRENCE AND ATLANTIC 
Coast—Canapa StTeaMsuHip (Lines Limivep, 
Paterson STEAMSHIP Company Ltp., CoL- 
ONIAL STEAMSHIP CoMPANY Lp. AND SARNIA 
SreamsHiep Company Lip. AND CANADIAN 
SEAMEN’S UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1946, to December 31, 1947, and_ thereafter 
from year to year unless 60 days’ notice is given. 
The companies recognize the union as the sole 
collective bargaining agency for all unlicensed 
personnel. Maintenance of membership: all em- 
ployees who are now or later become union 
members must remain members in good stand- 
ing during the term of the agreement. The 
company also agrees that all unlicensed person- 
nel to be hired shall be requested through the 
union and through the seamen’s section of the 
National Employment Service, the actual selec- 
tion, hiring and dismissal of seamen to be at 
the discretion of the Master and/or chief 
engineer of the vessel. No discrimination or 
intimidation by either the companies or the 
union. 

Hours of work: 8 hours per day, 4 hours on 
watch, 8 hours off watch or 8 continuous hours 
on duty in any 24. 

Monthly wage rates—1946 rate given first 
and 1947 rate after, bosun $140.60, $150, wheels- 
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man $126.10, $134.50, watchman, lodkout or 
patrol $109.25, $116.50, deckhand $100.80, 
$107.50, first cook (canaller) $162.70, $173.50, 
first cook (upper lakes) $173.95, $185.50, second 
cook $103.60, $110.50 messman $100.80, $107.50, 
porter $90, $96, oiler $126.10, $134.50, fireman 
$120.50, $128.50, operator $131.74, $140.50. For 
self-unloaders the wages for each rating shall 
be $10 per month extra. If any member of the 
unlicensed personnel is required to do long- 
shoremen’s work he shall be paid in addition to 
regular wages, the longshoremen’s rate. If long- 
shore work is performed on Sundays or holidays 
the rate shall be time and one half, as is the 
rate for the cleaning of holds or parts thereof in 
which penalty cargoes (such as sulphur, cement) 
have been carried. On vessels carrying ex- 
plosives in 10-ton lots or over the crew will be 
paid on the basis of 25 per cent of monthly 


‘wage rates in addition to regular wages, while 


such cargo is on board the vessel or is ‘being 
loaded or unloaded, when the unlicensed per- 
sonnel are required to work explosives (sport- 
ing ammunition excepted) they shall be paid 
$2.50 per hour in addition to their regular 
wages, 

Vacation: ill members of crew who have 
served continously aboard their ships from the 
time of fitting out in the Spring to the comple- 
tion of laying up in the Fall. shall have accruing 
to them and payable at the end of the season 2 
days per month for their period of service, not 
exceeding 10 days in all. Transportation from 
and to their homes at the beginning and end of 
the season up to a distance of 500 miles is pro- 
vided by the company. Provision is made for 
the settling of grievances and seniority rights. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Air | 
Transportation 


CANADA-TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES AND THE 


CANADIAN AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 1946, 
to July 31, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 60 days’ notice. This agree- 
ment is similar tto the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the Labour Gazette for 
September, 1945, p. 1340. 

By the addition of 7 cents all minimum 
monthly salary rates are now multiples of $10, 
thus the rates formerly ranging from $269.93 to 
$769.98, now range from $270 to $770. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Quepec, P.Q—CanapIAN Paciric RatLtway 
COMPANY (CHATEAU FRONTENAC HOTEL) AND 
CANADIAN BrorHEeRHOOD oF Rawway EM- 
PLOYEES AND OTHER ‘TRANSPORT WORKERS 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1946, 
to May 31, 1947, and thereafter subject to 30 
days’ notice. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, a 48-hour week, ex- 
cept where it has been the practice to work less 
than 8 hours per day or 48 hours per week the 
practice shall be continued, if practicable. 
Where the work is.of an intermittent nature, 
there being no work for periods of more than 
one hour’s duration, trick split assignments may 
be established only by mutual agreement between 
the accredited representatives of the union and 
the company. This rule may be applied only to 
the staffs of the service department, chef’s de- 
partment, steward’s department, catering depart- 
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ment and housekeeping department. Split trick 
assignments in the service department will be 
confined to not more than 2 tours of duty on 
alternate days within a spread of 16 consecutive 
hours in any such day, while in the chef’s de- 
partment (except for terrace cafe cooks and 
stillroom girls) to not more than 2 tours of duty 
a total of not more than 8 hours work within 
a spread of 14 consecutive hours in any day; 
while for terrace cafe cooks and stillroom girls 
to not more than 3 tours of duty, a total of 8 
hours’ work within a spread of 14 consecutive 
hours in any day; in the steward’s department 
to not more than 2 tours of duty a total of 8 
hours’ work within a spread of 13 consecutive 
hours in any day, in the catering department 
(except for cashiers) and for staff waiters to not 
more than 3 tours of duty a total of 8 hours’ 
work within a spread of 15 consecutive hours 
in any day; for dining room cashiers and ter- 
race cafe cashiers to not more than 2 tours of 
‘ duty on alternate days within a spread of 16 
consecutive hours in any such day; in the 
housekeeping department tto not more than 2 
tours of duty a total of 8 hours’ work within 
a spread of 14 consecutive hours in any day. 
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Overtime: time worked by employees on regular 
assignments, continuous with, before or after 
the regularly assigned hours of duty shall be 
considered overtime and shall be paid for, on 
the actual minute basis, at one and one half 
times the pro rata rate. Regularly assigned 


-employees shall be assigned a regular seventh 


day off duty each week, preferably ‘Sunday. 
Employees required to work on their assigned . 
day off duty shall be paid at one and one half 
times the pro rata rate with a minimum of two 
hours for which two hours’ service may be re- 
quired. Vacation: existing practice of annual 
vacation with pay in the various classifications 
covered in the agreement will be continued. 

Regularly assigned employees temporarily 
assigned to duties as waiters on special func- 
tions during their regular working hours will be 
paid in addition to their regular rate of pay 
as follows—for breakfast and luncheon func- 
tions 75 cents, for dinner functions $1. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, free 
transportation in accordance with the standard 
regulations of the company, leave of absence, a 
training for promotion plan and _ grievance 
procedure. 





Collective Agreements Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


[> Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organization 
of employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may ap- 
ply to the Provincial Minister of Labour +o 
have the terms of the agreement which con- 
cern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in the 
trade or industry covered by the agreement. 
Notice of such application is published and 30 
days are allowed for the filing of objections, 
after which an Order in Council may be passed 
granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the Min- 
ister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 


ment is administered and enforced by a joint . 


committee of the parties. Further information 
concerning this legislation is given in the 
Lasour GazerTe, January, 1943, p. 86. Pro- 
ceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour Gazsrre 
monthly since June, 1934. ' 
Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of fifteen agreements and the 
correction of three others, all of which are 
noted below. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for building trades at Quebec, 
barbers and hairdressers at Montreal, whole- 
sale food stores at Quebec and building trades 
at Sherbrooke were gazetted August 24. Re- 


quests for amendments to the agreements cov- 
ering railway car and bus manufacturing at 
Montreal, building trades at Sorel, printing 
trades at- Montreal and building materials in- 
dustry for the province were published August 
31. A request for a new agreement for garages 
and service stations at Mégantic was also pub- 
lished August 81. Requests for amendments 
to the building trades’ agreement at Montreal, 
barbers’ and hairdressers’ agreement at St. 
Hyacinthe, agreements covering the sheet metal 
industry at Montreal and building trades at 
Joliette were all published September 14. 

Orders in Council were also published ap- 
proving or amending the constitution and by- 
laws of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


WHOLESALE Fur INpustTRY, MonTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated August 15, and 
gazetted August 24, extends ithe term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Nov., 1944, p. 1868; April, 1945, p. 517, 
Aug. p. 1197. Oct., p. 1520; June, 1946, p. 783, 
Aug., p. 1092) to September 30, 1946. 


FInE GLOvE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated September 6 and 
gazetted September 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 
1944, p. 867, Sept., p. 1141; Aug., 1945, p. 1197, 
Oct., p. 1520: Aug., 1946, p. 1093, and previous 
issues) by making a slight change in the 
schedule for piece work rates. 


— 


i eee 


~ 
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Work Guiove Inpustry, PRovINCE OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated September 6, and 
gazetted September 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 
1945, p. 1520; May, 1946, p. 627; Aug., p. 1093, 
and previous issues) by adding one new opera- 
tion to the schedule for piece work rates. 


TANNERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council. dated August 21, and 
gazetted August 24, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Mar., 1945, 
p. 349, April, p. 517; May, 1946, p. 627, June, 
p. 782, Aug., p. 1092, Sept., p. 1247). Except 
for stationary enginemen, maintenance men 
(millwrights) and watchmen, at least 60 per cent 
of all male employees are to receive 58 cents 
per hour in zone I, 54 cents in zone II and 48 
cents in zone III; not more than 25 per cent 
to receive 46 cents in zone I, 43 cents in zone 
TI and 37 cents in zone III; not more than 
15 per cent to receive 34 cents in zones I and 
II and 29 cents in zone III. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


Uncorrucatep Paper Box [Npustry, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 
A correction of an Order in Council relating 
to this industry (L.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1249) 
was published in the August 31, issue of the 
Quebec Official Gazette. This correction does 
not affect the summary already given. 


. @ Nae vain’ 
Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


‘LirHocraPHING InpustTry, PRovINCE OF QUEBEC 

Aw Order in Council, dated August 21, and 
gazetted August 24. amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Dec., 1945, p. 
1824; Feb., 1946, p. 187). 
-wage rates are increased by 3 cents per hour 
over the rates previously in effect. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


_CLOCKMAKERS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated September 6, and 
gazetted September 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (LG., 
Nov., 1943. p. 1530; Aug., 1944, p. 1007, Dec., 


p. 1515; May, 1946, p. 628, Sept., p. 1252). Senior 


clockmakers receive a minimum rate of $35 and 
junior clockmakers $25 for each week of 54 
hours of work. Supernumerary senior clockmak- 
ers are to be paid a minimum of 80 cents per 


hour and supernumerary junior clockmakers 65 


cents per hour. Apprentice-clockmakers shall 
‘be paid from $8 per week during first 6 months 
to $20 per week during tenth 6 months. 


“ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE INDUSTRY, 


MONTREAL | 

An Order in Council, dated September 6, and 
gazetted September 14, extends the term of the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Oct., 1945, p. 1520) to October 8, 1946. 


GARAGES AND Service STATIONS, SHERBROOKE 

A correction of an Order in Council relating 
to this industry (l.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1250) was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
August 24. Territorial jurisdiction is corrected 


i 
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to read “the city of Sherbrooke and all muni- 
cipalities within a radius of 15 miles from 
its limits”. 

Construction 


BuILDING TRADES, THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated August 15, and 
gazetted August 24, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Mar., 1944, 
p. 359; Aug., 1945, p. 1198; Mar., 1946, p. 317, 
and previous issues). Wage rates are increased 
by 15 cents per hour over the Deceinber, 1943 
scale for most of the trades. The new wage 
scale is given in the accompanying table. 


Minimum Wage Rates for Building Trades, 
Three Rivers District 








Hourly rates 











Trades ———__——- 
Zone l | Zone II 
Bricklayers. cces sone nce nienaetle es: $1.00 $1.00 
IM asomie sak |. Se SAG Eee sean c HO con 1.00 1.00 
IPIBSUCTER Se re sorties Srila acumeetie sate Ste 1.00 1.00 
@Warpenter-|OIMete ts aces el eecetace Sete & 0.80 0.65 
nies) aieeiynt ee eda ca aIA Shi aA 0.75 0.60 
Painters (spraying machine)........... 0.95 0.95 
Paper hangers pees 6 seer 0.75 0.60 
HEA PeVer inns Con Cahuenga men Ue nt ben eae AN BL 0.75 0.70 
Gormmon, [A bOUnet ses sic Noles ete ie in ce 0.60 0.50 
Side bg’s3 ca ks2 0 yp RN ae) Ou Bee Tee cena mB oct oh 0.70 0.60 
* Stationary engineman. ....). 04. co. ~ 0.80 0.70 
Engineman—crane, lift and elevators 
KSTOAIT As Ve eines ee ates lars vate ob Rear. 0.90 0.80 
Engineman—compressor.............-. 0.80 0.70 
Engineman—miixer...............00005- 0.80 0.70 
Miho rig iG eel patel a ee cre rere camer. 0.80 0.65 
NaC HINES Reise ees ee eaters eine eee meverse ate ipere 0.80 0.65 
IBlseksmiit i epost teen oe citer eats tc etwas roe 0.80 0.65 
Marble setven.csmacre na. ceh eyes sree ete ay 1.00 1.00 
Bille rsetter sien asus), ake enters tavebtbantt| sagen 0.90 0.90 
MERVAZZOUAY Clit ecies ay: cis eos /- eiterenen oe she 0.80 0.80 
Terrazzo polisher (dry process)......... ice C275 
Terrazzo polisher (water-process)....... 0.70 0.70 
bathen Cmetal))sjqa. seen wa ucie se eebtaeer ss 0.70 0.60 
Lather Gwood) iirc: Ren sista seta eeeet ke 0.70 0.60 
Lather (wood)—per thousand.......... 3.00 2.20 
Cement’ finishersts:.55426c2a07sgueee: 0.80 0.65 
JOMPCE Ore acc pam ars Soe ee eel eae i 0.70 0.60 
Mortar maker cose eee a6 hee ae ee 0.65 0.55 
Plaster poureria' a. res sie eioesiele ateotete 0.65 0.55 
Oa carrier Ye Uaigaai ct coven ane fieya SNC a 0.65 0.55 
CGelanitednixers: sails yo) ocee eet secciohe daha 0.65 0.55 
DTS TNE (as esis rasa cba thomielenr cat oe erates 0.65 0.55 
1 CfA S5 eee SUNY He Ae ANN 5 Gy oi Om ee try ant 0.70 0.65 
Whitewasher ssi tas fede ae tiara <.ctee 0.65 0.55 
Motorstruck drivers tac. 7s delniee aaa 0.60 0.55 
LOrserdriver etn ckeesi as Cee Re 0.60 0.50 
Rooter! slate and itilewse ener creel: 0.85 0.75 
Roofer composition... ea... hese ssn 0.70 0.60 
Painter (structural iron)............... s 1.00 1.00 
Structural iron worker (all categories).. 1.11 igi hy 
Boiler-maker, erector and steam genera- 
TOLOIDECM ADI Ca etn reve seen ee ene Tat 1.11 
Boiler-maker, erector and steam gen- 
erator mechanic helper............. 0.84 0.84 





The installation of portable tanks and boilers 
under 2 tons in weight is to be remunerated at 
not less than 78 cents per hour. Workers in- 
stalling stokers in furnaces with a horizontal 
heating surface of 20 feet and less shall be paid 
89 cents per hour; their helpers shall receive 67 
cents per hour. 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated August 15, and 
gazetted August 24, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 1944, p. 
1007; Mar., 1946, p. 317, Aug., p. 1094, and 
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previous issues). Terrazzo-polishing machine 
operator apprentices (Ist 6 months) are added 
to the wage scale and are to be paid 60 cents per 
hour in zone I, 55 cents in zone II and 45 cents 
in zones III and IV. Terrazzo-polishing 
machine operators are to have one. apprentice 
to every 5 journeymen. 


BUILDING TRADES, SOREL 


An Order in Council, dated August 28, and 
gazetted September 7, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 
1938, p. 1172, Nov., p. 1299; Dec., 1940, p. 1311; 
Mar., 1941, p. 334; June, 1942, p. 738, Sept., p. 
1097; Feb., 1943, p. 220; Sept., 1944, p. 1142) 
by providing for a general increase of 20 cents 
per hour over the August, 1944, scale for most 
of the trades. The new wage scale is given in 
- the accompanying table. 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR BUILDING 
TRADES, SOREL 


Trades Hourly 
rates 
Bricklayers, plasterers, masons and cement 
UBD OF iis ade ot hese ee UL ES eae Tages bate $0.95 
(Arpenters-sGimera \ bese elk hoe ie ate eet ce 0.85 
Setters of screens (wool or metal), framework, 
windowsnsteel partitionet: ser... trees a tee 0.85 
Painters and paper hangers -...../.....%..0...... 0.80 
Painters-sprinklers .......... Mera teate slottirareren’ Mayes Crete 0.95 
Plumbers and pipe mechanics: 
Contractors (personal SCLVICE) © oedema eee 0.95 
SUNon HUeey MON, os Sebastes tee ele 0.85 
RSG Gr TIGERS CS SURI RCRA ee eee alee 0.70 
PUG, (OeOREN ED. 8 bed isha bk. fae ory ease oulbes'y eee 0.80 
Mapemiiuhserootersdy (La Co he ts tenn vt. a 0.85 
Electricians : 
Contractors. (personal services) ........eseeeee, 0.95 
SOUPDOY UG ae cre es Nie Cea ay eae ue oe ae ain Oe 0.85 
Steam stationary or portable enginemen .......... 0.80 
oiler Otero | fac se dx ors Ma dine ue, fT 0.70 
ream mixers: operssors 4.04) Ol See ey He, 0.85 
BEAM Crane Operators so. occ sue oe esc os ule eutens . 0.90 
Electrical and gas crane operators ............... 0.90 
Marble \ setters) |.i.ii foc cece leds te ce eee 0.80 
PeTRACEOT a versy Lar. ee saeadcy ds duc, Uae eles 0.80 
Pepiiciecaiens) bik Aus deh cae s/hewcdun tee Ake eC 0.65 
Beet settorg ly lh dotesaboe ced id kag ier ene 0.80 
Oe Or Verne Oy Sti sae he Pa feral eid ot ae 0.70 
Ornamental iron workers: 
PCCUONE SMe 44 LU aoecamasatty tee tee al. to AME ES 0.75 
BAEODGES Seba niin Aes. 3, aay Oe tp eee 0.60 
Trucking, transport and general, towing) Lisiwtanh ee). 0.70 
Labourers (non-qualified morknen) : Vee Soe Tag 0.60 
Carpenters-joiners working for door and window 
frame Jananitactuners tsa ot Gus bide wen 5 deel oe 0.75 
Painters in the employ of manufacturers of doors 
Brid Windoweirames 6 il et Oe 0.75 


and window-frames, including yardmen, horse 
and truck drivers, deliverers and transport 
employees 


Oe SSO SL SSP OL 0 8 Che 8) 00:60: opiate. 9 0\arbia ler oie. evnin eveyal 


Buitpine Trapes, Sv. HyacrtnTHE 


An Order in Council, datd September 6, and 
gazetted September 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 
1940, p. 867, Dec., p. 1311; .,Mar., 1941, p. 334, 
Sept., p. 1160; Sept., 1942, p. 1097; Jan., 1943, 
p. 88, Feb., p. 220; Jan., 1944, p. 70; Jan., 
1945, 'p. 70; Aug., 1946, p. 1094). 
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Minimum Wage Rates for Building Trades, 
St. Hyacinthe District 















Hourly rates 
Trades 
Zone I | ZoneII 

Bricklayer, plasterer and mason........ $0.95 $0.75. 
Stone cutter on the job................. 0.95 0.75: 
Carpenter-joiner: 2. fides sevelecosk 0.80 0.60. 
SAwWiRler ale, cb de) Owens Cakes 0.80 0.60: 
Painter, paper hanger and glazier....... 0.75 0.65. 
Whitewashér.c)5 2 ae a ee 0.60 0.45 
Commercial letterer..............0.... 0.80 0.70 
Ploomganders 5 )54 (Ac Lee 0.70 0.55. 
Electrician: 

OMIMES WTI AT sieve salute sa elchieross anne os cceeke tovane 0.75 0.65, 

unjor journeyman’... Joos ask oe 0.65 0.55 

ipe-mechanic, plumber and steam- 
ter: : 

spurnewngn sven), Cols... Ly ihabawter dekaes 0.75 0.60: 

Junior journeyman..............0e00. 0.60 0.45 
Linsraith-rogter sc. c.0 uo. ae ee 0.70 0.55. 
Cement or gypsum block layer......... 0.95 0.70 
Artificial stone layer. ....05 0652.60.00. 0.95 0.70 
Gement finishers) hotles fs Jone ae a 0.75 0.60. 
Lather (wood and metal).............. 0.70 0.55. 
Labourer (unqualified workman)....... 0.55 0.45 

Od carriey ete ah fis Hie as eee de 0.60 0.50 
Helper to plasterer, mason and brick- 

LaVOr. Ves ee hae oe a ne | Ba 0.60 0.50 
Mixer Operators ass Mase. a ne 0.65 0.50 
Steam, gasoline or electric shove 

operators.) ee Sen Mean ] 0.80 0.65 
Caulker and joint pointer............... 0.80 0.70 
Marblesettersat Saeko a on 0.80 0.70 
Mortar or celanite mixer............... 0.60 0.50 
Driller tse ce oar ante phate tay ee ee ee 0.60 0.50 
Millwrights 0007s tee ee eee 0.65 0.55 
Tile and terrazzo layer................. 0.90 0.75 
Compressor operator........0..ecceecee 0.60 0.50 
Demolisher (all categories)............ 0.55 0.45 
Truck and automobile driver.......... 0.60 0.50 
Horse drevers(: hi) Lenk AES Bec 0.55 0,45 

tationary or portable engineman, on , 

the construction JOD) 5 bs Sa ere. 0.65 " 0.55 

ireman, on the construction job....... 0.60 0.50 
Erector of screens (wood or metal), 

sashes, windows, steel partitions... . 0:75 0.60 
Weatherstripperi.... 4. 68h. 4... t.0 0. 0.75 0.60 
Blacksmith (construction)............. 0.70 0.60 
Crane operator: (9 Pg ee 0.70 0.60. 
Sprinkler Titer suk asl hy ete Ps D5, 
Mastic floor layer’... 0.2. ee te, 0.85 0.85 
Mastic floor finisher................... 0.70 0.70 
Linoleum, muroleum or rubber layer, 

tile or sheet, waxer and polisher and 

asphalt tile layer’. .2.5..060000..0.... 0.70 0.70 
Helpers and apprentices................ 0.50 0.40 
“Caisson! digger): alien Gua 1 ys, Ses 0.90 0.90 
Reinforcing steel erector................ 0.85 0.85 

atchman (by the week: 12 hours per 

AY iw os eat apse deers ora Fen een 0.45 0.40 
Material checker and time keeper (by 

tHerweelk) Uy Glee. MOTO AL Seog: 22.00 22.00 
Construction and maintenance men on 

electrical and phone lines: 

ORTIMMONG I serait, a Rennie oe oe 110.00 110.00 

Pere hoarte se ee SAME ies Wildy Fe 8 0.65 0.60. 
Tita agin ere 

For the municipalities of Saint-Hilaire, 


Saint-Hilaire’ East and Pare Otterburn, the 
minimum wage rates are 5 cents per hour less. 
than zone I. Wage-earners doing cellar digging 
shall be paid 55 cents per hour in zone 1 and 
45 cents in zone II. There may be one appren-. 
tice to each journeyman electrician, plumber, 
tinsmith, pipe mechanic and one apprentice to 
each 3 journeymen carpenters-joiners, painters, 
masons,. plasterers and_bricklayers. Appren- 
tices to be paid from 35 cents per hour during 
first year to 55 cents during fourth year in zone 
I and from 30 cents during first year to 45 
cents during fourth year in zone II. For main- 
tenance work tradesmen to be paid a minimum. 


i oe 
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of $28 per week in zone I and $25 in zone IT; 
labourers to be paid $23 in zone I and $20 in 
zone II. Employees who have not worked 48 
hours during the week may work on Saturday 
afternoon until 6 p.m. at the rate of time and 
one half. 


BumLpIne TRADES, MONTREAL 


~An Order in Council, dated August 21, and 

gazetted August 24, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Sept., 1946, 
p. 1252). The Master Plumbers” Association 
of Montreal and Vicinity and “La Section des 
Entrepreneurs en  Plomberie-Chauffage de 
Association des Marchands détaillants du Can- 
ada, Inc.” are added as contracting parties of 
the first part. The United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of the 
United States and Canada, local number 144 
and “L’Association des Plombiers, Soudeurs et 
Poseurs d’Appareils de Chauffage inc.” are 
added as contracting parties of the second part. 
Territorial jurisdiction includes the Island of 
Montreal and within a radius of 15 miles from 
its limits, This section of the agreement applies 
to all pipe mechanics engaged in all work 
whether inside or outside the shop, .and to all 
pipe installations, whether movable or im- 
movable, within or outside a building, requiring 
the ability and skill of a pipe mechanic, includ- 
ing the installation, repair, maintenance or 
renovation of any new or existing plumbing or 
heating system and the assembling and erecting 
of furnaces, boilers and equipment in connection 
with same. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. 
Overtime: time and one-half until midnight 


and on Saturday afternoon; work performed 
after midnight and all work on Sundays and 1] 
specified holidays is payable at double time. 
For employees working outside the city limits, 
the time needed to travel from the city limits to 
the job, and vice versa, shall be paid at single 
time, the cost of such transportation to be paid 
by employer. For work outside the city limits, 
hours may be varied to suit the time of leaving 
and returning of public transportation, but 
must not exceed 44 hours per week. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: master plumber 
or heating contractor $2 per hour; journeyman 


in plumbing, heating and pipe work, pipe welder ~ 


$1.11; junior mechanic 78 cents; apprentices 
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from 45 cents in first year to 65 cents in fourth 
year. 

Apprenticeship: one apprentice to each 
journeyman or junior journeyman and not more 
than one junior journeyman to each 3 senior 
journeymen per shop. Apprentice pipe mech- 
anics to serve 4 years of 2,000 hours each. 


Trade 


RetAIL Foop Stores, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated September 6, and 
gazetted September 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry Phe 
June, 1944, p. 754; July, 1945, p. 996, Aug. 
1198). The number of specified paid holidays i is 
increased by one. Vacation: after one year’s 
service in zone [I and after 2 years’ service 
in zone II, every employee is entitled to one 
week’s vacation with pay. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, CHICOUTIMI 


An Order in Council, dated August 28, and 
gazetted September 7, amends the pr eraaue 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 
1941, p. 1425; Aug., 1942, p. 978; Nov., 1944, 
p. 1369). Hours for barbers are reduced from 
61 to 59 per week; hours for ladies’ male and 
female hairdressers remain unchanged at 57 
per week. Minimum wages: journeyman $20 
per week plus 40 per cent of his proceeds in 
excess of $35; ladies’ female hairdresser $13 
per week plus 10 per cent of her proceeds 
during any. one wek. Apprentices are to be 
paid from $2 per week during first 3 months to 
$14 per week during second half of third year. 


BARBERS AND (HAIRDRESSERS, SHERBROOKE 


A correction of an Order in Council relating 
to this industry (L.G., April, 1946, p. 499, July, 
p. 931) was published in the August 24 issue of 
the Quebec Official Gazette. This correction 
does not affect the summary already given. 
BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ST. HYACINTHE 

An Order in Council, dated August 28, and 
gazetted September 7, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Jan., 
1945, p. 71; Jan., 1946, p. 52, June, p. 784, and 
previous issues). This amendment does not 
affect the summary already given. 


Fair Wage Conditions in Dominion Government Contracts 


ae Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 

Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain provi- 
sions to secure the payment of wages gener- 
ally accepted as current in each trade for 
competent workmen in the district where the 
work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of government supplies and 
equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from the 
Department of Labour schedules setting forth 
the current wage rates for the different classes 


of workmen required in the execution of the 
work. These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules} are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in res- 
pect of contracts for supplies and equipment. 
Contracts in this group are covered by the 
general provision that rates must equal those 
current in the district, and in addition, by the 
requirement that the rates must not be less 
than 385 cents an hour for male workers 18 
years of age and over, 25 cents for female 
workers 18 years of age and over, and 20 cents 
for beginners and for workers under 18. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During August 


During the month of August the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared, on request, 60 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada in different parts of the 
Dominion. 

Particulars of the contracts which have 
been entered into during this period by the 
various Government departments appear 
hereunder :— 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repar or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of overtime 
rates as specified by the Minister of Labour’, 
and also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are “minimum rates only” and 
_ that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance where 
such higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation or by direction of a War Labour 
Board.” 


Department of Fisheries 


Construction of a dwelling and a concrete 
seawall at the Fisheries Experimental Station, 
Grande Riviere, Gaspe County, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Mr. James S. Watt, Little River 
West, Gaspe County, P.Q. Date of contract, 
August 30, 1946. Amount of contract, $17,320. 
A fair wages schedule was noes in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Brick and? hollows tuew layers poss cece. eee $ .85 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ........... .50 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Carpenters and sjoinersip. arieh). 0s itsican scene eatee 65: 
Cement finish ersw cen caters ee one oe eee ee ea 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators ........ 
POUOATON ohn. ics eens stole cutee sialaline eels Srarite aeek ae aes .70 
Gasior* selectric tee ial een eae cee eee .55 
Compressor operators (gas or elec.) ............ .55 
MOFIVELS teed alee ool creme osteo e Lee ie Aad: 45 
Driver <uteam, and wagons: su senate race ee .70 
Deu Srmnens Ah hay tae a's. ois ann ae'e te. aati ae 55 
HMiectricians (inside wiremen)) saseuiae node alan .70 
Engineers, operating, steam ...............-...ee- 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas or elec.) .......... ABS 
Hnginetwen: Vistationary., Wo sauermecnte eee Eten 55 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or elec.) ............. BO 
TADOUTEYS hy Gio. crserehs cite Mtorec 1s GAYS OF oat oR attee G 45 
WEOLOrAtrUCK MGTIVeENs'n. cael hen, fethenen eater eae 50 
Moto truck) driver) andi truciz mio .n ead cue 1.50 
Omamental trom -workersw se. Mewes ae ate ek « 65 
Painters: (Spray ease ease ok se el ee es? 
Paintersand 's glaziersaam ...c. leet ae ee 65 
Tasterersn ic sts sires dale ow decks dette ee ee 85 
Plasterers" Shelpers=7 215.0 sone fete ce ere .50 
(mixing and tempering material) 
Plumbers ‘and steammfitters sce aye teen ae .70 
Rigvers' = (general) ose ere ee ee ee .60 
Rodmen, reinforced steels. 2. tices sconce: eee 55 
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FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 


) 

Roofers: Per Hour 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition— ......... 50 
NCC UP WC LAA ere. eileie carer tcaeiskteleltrsts ine bate olefanelslo .70 

POC LAME TAL, WORKERS Riis. -.cluissehs rapes cite ncesinte es Liaes .70 

Shinglers” (wood, asbestos)": oois.i.euietsiels stale ns ie 65 

Sveam- siovel engimecrsic..'. .. (dicate tae ae kes ois ielace 95 

Steam shovel firemen: “gases. b.cs pions athe4 oe Ruwaie a 65 

team Shovels sOlersion = tus Ve Me er iat .60 

PHOVErVOPeralOrss GRAS) se Nen es eek eee e Sars vas geeyanis a 95 

DVAtCHMEN Soe stesn «et Ae, SEE Mn Bie ele .40 

WVECLCELS! ANG: SHUIMETSi ssc sl vie clata's ales elas Wleaaa ake f 
INCEDV LONE UCOR CLOG tet) sare ON ety eh EI eter pre 65 


Department of Mines and Resources 


First course gravel surfacing on the Grim- 
shaw-Great Slave Lake Highway Dominion- 
Provincial Section, Mile 69°36 to Mile 124-51. 
Name of contractors, Standard Gravel and 
Surfacing Company, Limited, and Fred Man- 
nix and Company, Limited, Calgary, Alta. 
Date of contract, August 8, 1946. Amount of 
contract, $100,249.74. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
ERX CWMOH Botta Macatee To Tere Aaa Nols daatar Thr $ .65 
Bridgemen (steel: oworkers)) . 42 eae ee ae 1.24 
IBJacksmithi store cnkiwsieer A eleddes eteketnaexs te RE 90 
Blacksniiths 2 helpersyaeetns eames cea ee re ee 81 
Carpenters mand) s Joiners. ios snkandidascaels Toe Sb rsct: 1.10 
GOMIENt AG MMISTELS, wots Wk TaN oth aah PR Ae ee ae 1.10 
Concrete mixer operators: 

MO DOAIN Ae rave ee ee Oh aera Aetna c Fe Hee caedesv DS Ae Ss S17 1200 

Gaserorne Clectrice ou. ease antes Motes Su aseen s 85 
Compressor operators (gas or electric) ........ 85 
Dragline operators (steam or gaS) .............. 1.25 
[Drea ot VE PTEINEI y tosh lasYitnt 6 Ct ae aoe te Me .70 
DAG IMNS pe OLLELS tot rari aces hte NO ela ke ee Meee .70 
Driversen(teamsters 19 yscSheeie ieee eee ec te 65 
aL TUMMETS Mel: «eee Wo Sic aoa ta ert eres, oserate 85 
Elictricians (inside wiremen) ...... Sal iat RAM | sis 1.15 
Bileetricians+ helpers: (ioe. PU ste eee ee east 
Engineers, erane (steam, gas, elec.) ............ 125 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or elec.) 

(under (12, H:P.): . Sec tiie. 81 

—(12. H.P. and over)’ ........0... 1312 
Labourers ...... eae ETO Ls eo; RRs EN, See 65 
Motor strucks driversya. Soar et ee 65 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .............. 1.16 
Pipeiitters*phelpersh <i cyst ong oe sate wwe oe Mattie ess 81 
Machinistsirdattte wiles cece ree AAP es Att ae AaB 1.00 
Machinists anhelpersitisccee see ee eee 81 
Mechanics—gasoline equipment .......:.........0- .92 
Mechanics—diesel equipment ..............0.000: 1.02 
POW, Geren en. a enMes ROU ake tet: Lape een .85 
Road grader operators: 

FLOTSCUE Wil te eecins hc ce cere eres pales hese eae iho 

WEOLORYRCTIV ORR — or atari cls sisi c pile ots wince nae tees eee 1.00 
Road roller operators ‘(steam or gaS) ............. 1.00 
Steam shovel engineers: Aiskweilie,srcettotenesa Le 28 
Stearn ehovel iranemen, Wie) sian. oh sme hae oe 1.25 
SLAMS MOVElMmireMONy, oes. cain eitaied ecu ciemlaey aactn .70 
Steammshovelivoilers::, sastuwere etn s .tic bo oes Gansta .70 
Shovel operators (gas or diesel) .........2.... TE25 
IWatchimensn i it) slant octet AYES corse Ltslala tonic eternicaae .60 
Welders and burners: 

Ony steel cerections ac daes See Oe aoe cathe he 1.25 
Rivetters—(steel workers structural) ............ 1.10 
FROCK UINUCICTSiWh., ca cMeNsD 5 Marcie eis sSue ek Glace + seb .80 
SECC SSHATPCHeLy |. coeyterns assis hehe AS <orayssniel ore sie area 90 
Tractor operators: 

Metourncaws etn.) cea tid. PIA! 2 tet. APR 1.05 


Tractor operators—Con. Per Hour 
inal pice eee, e Weccicjare tae G shane age ucie ak tee ese ita 85 
PSUNLAOZEN Fy we econ a a os Merete oY rete Been aches Moy dais .85 
Mlevatinge Craderves occ ln oe cE TRESS © tian ee 1.05 


Construction of a classroom building, Al- 
berni Indian Residential School, British 
Columbia... Name of contractor, Mr. W. O. 
Brown, Port Alberni, B.C. Amount of con- 
tract, $32,347.20. .A fair wages schedule was 
included iff the contract as follows:— « 


Per, Hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .....0...0c......cence 1.06 
Biselcsmath eke ou ste clea bei eel sa henitas fen oh ae 1.00 
Blacksmiths ahelpers perce tacaes gia ce chee 81 
Brick and hollow tile layers ..... Te he one en 1.284 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers .............. 81 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 

Carpentersiand, JOIMETS jas. ojnuties \ueaet cs lesiaele cate 1.10 
Cenrentintinishers ) wi Ung. cee cru tce ha ante to eae 1.00 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Gass Or electrigiie. Wo wvadenctn ecrnecce suis eae gets 81 
Compressor operators (gas or electric) .......... 81 
Drivers (teamsters))! (es soe ire ue ee aes .65 
Drith, crumnecsidt sa estas Gy Cans ee EI Ora hoy cael 81 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ....................- 1.18} 
Engineers, operating steam: 

Single or aouplesdrumsiianc ve wean ta eee 1.10 

REnree Ore more Vaiss. ot re eee ee 1.224 
Hngineers) on steel Erection: so. sence cnsctn eon ee 1.224 
“Engineers, crane (steam, gas, electric) ......... 1.223 
Hnginemen @ sStarlonarya sic > Holeaiote coe Oe eae pede .79 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or electric) 

AD DGVG RE) gael PAA e Col Soh Calas artes Sah ee th mac oc eid ett 81 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or electric) 

12 RHEE ANGY OVE (aes fae Nae eee 1.10 
TGaWOURETS: Wh Rees PIN a cis Ban NBN ta icles inae a 65 
Lathers: 

NiStAlOny TELA cael ween btackaeis sete meee ale 1.19 
Wood bits Sie. tee 1s eM NS Re ESSE Rees 1.06 
Wave letinailayerswher sas ty dee sot le al ti coats 81 
Ma sticunloorimavers (We nce ce sls teiae givens 1.06 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers ................ 81 
Mastic. floor, ‘kettlemen ) assk biftas sacl seid Ayes 
Mastic. floor’ labourers: ipa, ascetics pre esas 65 
Motor truck drivers (under 5 ton) .............. 65 
Motor truck drivers (5 ton and over) ......... YAS) 
@rnamental Iron wOTkersiu) oa. eta eee ees 1.12 
PBINvers! (SPIAYV) sel pace eer eae aie ee A050" 
Painters sana. ala ziersii twas. calelaaaiae ae seein ane .96 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers (iron pipe) .. 73 
Plasterersr ie nc iaseuiu dere ares cereclaee sete chro ssteke stig 1.06 

Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

IMMATCTIGW) | Ua Sa eeias ie ite eary Oa et vletals Sesto eis oa 81 
Plumbersancdi'steamfitters ssc. 2s oe seireee etlers ste 1.19 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen) ........0....0000 69 
Pow cermien yb ety a vets Soleil s dap Ae seperate . 96 
BEAD h aay ahaa ls) n WARS UCN Pe eS Oe SAR ae te ENS a Wt 
Rievers” Creer ally men saee selec aces sama cane teste 81 
Rodmen. ‘(reinforced steel) ...........es.0.e00% 81 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel; patents; composition ...... 66 

Binee terme Galt a wer eiysae sO eravets Oieiere Ststasie omar aiorete- es 1.18 
Sheet” ‘metal! workers) Vi ss css ache tener tia 1.18 
Shinglers . (wood, . asbestos). ........se.s: aa cioe 1.10 
Steam ‘shovel engineersiy.c.cano- ts aete oe < nieis sre roel 1.22% 
Steam: shovel, ,cranemen’ (itpctisets ey.) bands 2 cere: 1.222 
Steammushovelwiotlersans sy Gasiuhivacdiecoscietrtrdoccceteteiers 79 
Shovel: operators) (24s) pwns ade an see tecieeeiae te 1.223 
Tractor operators: 

Metoumneawebct cei. .nerieaeeeione eee eier Roses 1.05 

Sia] Pk. coed ahah oortechie ck ca ouek ates SORE 80 


{ 
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Per Hour Per Hour 
Wabtelmiens Ge sieic ios de ot iute' ects ef lala leider otstalg Waiatateton 100. 1% Neotory Mruck SOrivers. sc accks ote ccaee catants cherie -65 
Waxers and polishers (floor) ...........eeesceeeee 71 Motor truck driver and truck .............-..00.. 1.65 
Welders and burners: Ornamental Gron workeré\o522- hoe feenbinoar keee 75 
Acetylene ‘or electric ......... aero anion eenie eretttee 1.00 Painters and glaziers ............ Rig aieclbinie Ca eeite 86 
StONECUGUEISH Mis cc cto sistas vcte ole trans Cece a eesioes ete 1.07 Plasterers—till July 31, 1946 ............ccceeceeee 1.06 
WPONEMACONS MY, seco etlere core alee a tance USilemiect et 1.28} —on and after August 1, 1946 ................. 1.16 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering. Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
PMOLLAT) Weeleiateisis wisiside os tla ide siaiesleaie ae mietaiete acts 81 material) ........ Ben eaimiace SEA ids GAB Ane eta 65 
"RELTOZ MO 1) NGVOTS~040 cn « Suure eee Velie an pre Ole + sere Vit. 32 Plumbers and steamfitters ....... iiss merase eeere 1.12 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers .....ccecccccccccecs 81 Sheet metal workers~ sss. Oecd eae 1.10 
Weatchiman »-0., cipedsadlote ond dees css ae cece taco .56 
Waxers and polishers (floor) .........cc.sseeeees 65 


National Harbours Board 


Installation of floodlights at Sections 11, 12 
and 14, Three’ Rivers Harbour, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Henri P. Mongrain, Three 
Rivers, P.Q. Date of contract, July 17, 1946. 
Amount of Contract, $2,238.90. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows:— 

Pe Per Hour 
APH ENCELS AIA SOINETS (hosing ys cintliu@ek eiduceticon ia Su%5 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .........ecccsececece 70 
PGDOMUCUB Ceo Sere ah cede cule tha ees e oc .05 
NLoponstruelsw ATIVers: Neca. ethinseveided oe bade terse ae .55 
Motor truck driver and truck .......cscececsece 1.55 
Riggora (general) se ears ae ea ee bic wean -65 
AMA SORTMAT. eer oss nace irae sao it ak tals Lancome .50 


Repairs to roofs of sheds Nos. 13 and: 16, 
Three Rivers Harbour, P.Q: Name of con- 
tractor, Germain and Frere, Ltee., Three 
Rivers, P.Q. Date of contract, August 1. 
1946. Amount of contract, $1, 100. A (ie 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
ERD OULOTS “3 hirs og! Ferchs ls rctalatalersuldiatcratctons cde TRL, LOM $55 
Motor: track: drivers)... dh 224 wee iiien, et, .55 
Motor truck driver and truck ............00040. 1.55 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition— ....... -65 
preet. .metal—— “Cisse. ho, A). ele ab ore 4G 
Sheet metal 7 workers) i)... 0678 A a: Ae 
GAM OUTIEN, baste awe catine Mics aieceie caine Ae ba .50 
Department of Public Works 
Alterations to Jackson Building (third, 


fourth and fifth floors), Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractor, The Geo. C. Graves Construction 
Company, Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 8, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, $35,968. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Carpenters (and joiners) .sd.éies 0a) aagnes biG $1.05 
DIGIV CTA) wea pan eaebains wnat BA. kd ey ee et aa RD -61 
Driver, team and wagon .........eccccseccccuces 95 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .................... -96 
Bahourers se ai, seceT es hee lated: eee eee j 61 
Lathers: 
hale ss ais wg uke stoels We ae OSES oh PAC ARE 573 1.00 
Pes Sie ind, erect asc tae Bart BV APEAP es) -90 
Linoleum layers 


Repairs to the north pier, Grand Bend, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Detroit River 
Contruction Limited, Blenheim, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 16, 1946.° Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices—approximate expenditure, 
$54,617. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


- Per Hour 
AXOMIEN FANE YR cee als Do ehs od SE hs 3 ira ee $ .55 
BIB eksmnith ss wicks cisls oot plete teeteions te cree cacte eee .70 
Digckenutha. Helpers’: asawcecae cs caus ches oetae toe 6 OD 
ES OAUTIIST ONS UL Ai cial evovertropsveveneleverchecarave aioke tenctolecevurerercioner ae -51 
‘Carpenters: ANG] OINETS, .<wis cl titeh els wha ollvaelaiels o eat 86 
Cement, finishers, o.eiisicv,cdeciweie ve wicket aise neces OMe .70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SCG arise a tesco ese atone nsiala esas aide OMAR iia RIAD RIS 75 
Gas) or electric a: 6/0)... locus satioue siee ois, « ebleaiabere tea ae 65 
Compressor operators (gas or electric) ........ .65 
Divers per day )Full day’s pay allowed .......- 14.48 
Divers’ tender whether employed full or 
per day Ipertrintine. pins. «cede Rees ie ae 5.48 
PDF IV ELS hig ccd Se sera o RMS BON OBE aw oor lihe aera ASM 
Driver, team Nani, WAN Wi sie. e owe. AUR ee 85 
Dilla eUnTers ya We suites erect ero eisiee ate Lian Kay aee att ots .60 
Engineers, operating, steam .........ssseecceeecs 81 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas or elec.) ......... .85 
Hnginemen;,' stationary ) 2 ..\\\eukta vases testes abe .60 
Hoist operator—tower (gas or elec.) ............ .60 
DiaboOuLers, "4 5,015 aves 0c dato bes nehe ee ot aA eee ee ol 
Motor) boat: (operatoriy. siscsierhts ann kn see Seeeres 5515) 
Motor) truck WAriver \cctae hs sclae sco omietlolevsleairte tena te .55 
Motor trucks drivers and. truckey, 90. B3ac... «ss ciesines 1.55 
Pile driver and derrick foreman .............00. 1.00 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ...... esha sieatatece -90 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 
ANG e SISNAN TE) Pavel Ws cvners cise s Riel sere scare Sie tee 65 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ............... .60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ..............- YS .o0 
Bow dermen wes eels sctees hic easter Sil Siain. oVetenornoneeetoiete -56 
Rodmen—reinforced steel .......ccceeessesccecees 56 
Shovel “operators s (AS) iy ws wise cc's Hesrecuinne Neale amie 1.06 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing and 
by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting and 


LING) LITMEL)™ nc iscdalevcrcts ete tise e.cle Cosine stairs 56 
WAPCDINOD 3) i ectciac'e caleisve tthe, en suslenisaeies ausieie cooeatiatee -46 
Welders and burners: 

Acetylene or electric— .....ccccceecccecccccceees .80 


Construction of a storage building, Physical 
Metallurgy Research Laboratories, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Messrs. Alex. I. 
Garvock, Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, June 6, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$74,772.00 and unit prices. A fair wages 


a 


1946] 


schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 
Per Hour 
Asbestos insulation workers ..........se0eesceees $ .80 
PE ACKSINIGASHM els ee laies the aa ues conse fene care hate gewle .86 
Blacksmiths Del Pers’ .c'c:ssccke. cca ss lslewe AR deste» .60 
prick» and.” hollow “tiles layers yieiv<eels cet ebleee « 1.16 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ........... 60 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Carpenters ang lJOIMETS, Poss siheide.coree Caves era leee .96 
Cement; ANGELS iis coles steels ontes Soteladakve mae ieiele Ry 3) 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SEAN Miah Ss sleeve Sate crore tretiielldeia tie Maiwievc aioe eand oraetetanes -80 

Gastron Glectritats contestant cee be ea ce cee uts .65 
Compressor operators (gas or electric) ......... .65 
IDET LPUNMETS EAs « crolstoleic'osiny sesiaielee ais oicler eal Pevelats 65 
Wy IVeray, Cyt relearn isthe Rice reielovertss eraie sttaesele:s¥osalelPmcacje totes .56 
Driver, team and wagon ........... Rivanterste eerie ols 90 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...... Se sR set ~ 96 
MREIMEETS POPeTAtimegy SLCATIL saecs telah obo cles vic sviiele « - 86 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas, electric) ........... -90 
Engineers on steel erection .......csccceccccccecs 1.00 
mngmemen Stationary, Lycee cde con ctecele sues ase 65 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or electric) ......... 65 
It POULORS Reet eeere er clacoeiestire © ies caer hac i aearele erate -56 
Motor, aruck~ drivers: seisesie dieu MM. AE Satan .60 
Motor truck driver and truck .....:....cesee0e: 1.60 
Ornamental iron workers .........e0seees LES Ee 75 
IPainterswandselaZlersirs..% sckeeans ete «ce eietsie cate ates 86 
Plumbers and steamfitters ...........cceeceeeees 1.12 
Rodmen;’ reinforcing’ steel) ....025 yee s ee eels .65 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition ........... .60 
Sheet metal .workers~:s.2..6/%06. Ue 8.8 1.01 
AWW ibe Lina vental pe Were eee hie ee Gin ate cfoere ie Sister we aves ate .o1 
Welders} on Ssteel erection’ st acteed. css ceeedlee oe 1.00 


Reconstruction of wharf, Blind River, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Richardson Construction 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 12, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract unit prices—approximate expenditure, 
$17,884.80. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Blacksmithsa ates sere cees z Ee an A eee ee tO $ .66 
IBigekcmigls) Del perch eiy ptowt icicle ee ecrelee rele etontess .56 
WATIENUCTS? TANG | JOIMETS) acces cies ce te'ce ceinee estes .90 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
TORIES EON hdres Gucstey heli hy ae tl ce Aa mean Rk eet a aes 76 
GASPOLMClOCEPIC He Coma tes cee he cele ee ce eee te ee ot .66 
WSCment a NMISMELS ree te ele toe tess ese eee Agee bate Be at 
Driver eTvedIn TANG WAZON es he ce ce witeie noes ails rere 0 bie 86 
ET VELS Ge ee ST etree coer ne aie ce eekies clot steam vic ele sere eo 
EG DOUTETEIA kee eee Ce er he eek ee eek oie ples on ce bee es LOL 
Motor truck drivers ..... SLUNG Reece tees ert, 56 
WioOtorstruCknGriver andutrucicec seas. . cate ces co 1.56 
ESS WITS) SP RELI A [hey fea ACSS gh UA: area ar ar ee a A Abb .76 
Sirictirakssteer UWOLKELs «ss. vesies clebinccs cieoe vee a osie  .96 
AIO Gers eM CLONELAL) tee tiv wreka ech eke o clerelecerare tis ejere aster ete eins 61 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing and, 
by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting and 


HELIN eM DOL eae pants cea eee seat reer toes 56 
WV AUCHITICN eee cteie's tials oleae ieiaesotte ote ls, wets aaPale'e siaieis 46 
Shovel# Operators iPass) mos eek wae wee dee biome fe 's wanes +, 0406 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ..... PRS AB gies 4) 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .........ssee00+: 91 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
Sesignallang’)) 7: okie ale oes Rabbis cod Walter tee Se able 66 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ...........sesse0e 61 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ...........+0++ 56 
Steam shovel engineers ...........- eerotoerederee 1.06 
Steam shovel firemen ......... HARASS Abeer -66 
Steam shovel oilers ......... ada teestne Ade eaiate vices .56 
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Alterations and additions to public build- 
ing, Lethbridge, Alta. Name of contractor, 
Messrs. Bennett and White, Limited, Calgary, 
Alta. Date of contract, August 13, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $21,884.00 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows :— 


s 


Per Hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .........ceseceecees $ .90 
Blacksmiths wis cece satas ie cece weet tans ee -90 
Blacksmiths’ helpers: vcwests + cccee anes ce aiees oats igane 75 
Brick and) Nollow, stile. layersy) disse cess salieesnee 1.26 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ............ aval 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Carpenters sand) J Oimerss viscinccin sacks eemeicennee 1.03 
Cement finishers building construction ......... 1.01 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SPCR stom oes alata cial aktvagh est etetelactalsl tarerarec oizeatsvciomar ae 50 

Gastorielectricityn. oct cnaciaeahes eet oe aoe .70 
Compressor operators (gas or electric) .......... .70 
Drivers) CbEaAMster ) Hi Meads folate e.cieies axaioterecoheieae el ctare .60 
Drill riannersvaes <a sceWarda oe rarae srelatacc telomere ae .70 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...........esceeee 95 
Engineers, on steel erection ...........ee0cccnees 1.01 
Engineers operating, steam: 

SINGS w ALUMS oka. 5 a eyemieenraslate ata sievoveteta eattirane oterale 1.00 

TE WON OL, MOTE HATUMS aici. Halsvie et ectetela’s selectors La05 
Engineers, crane (steam gas, electric) ............ 1.05 
Enpinemen * stationary | \.:saisi cies tisiste Satelerhe « bata eats .70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or electric) ......... .65 
Wa BOurers!d Rees We Jase earache okie air spain ecalnr ee .55 
Lathers: 

IVES Ga cis vic thers is tetera a seelete eis eek tote laislelecertetaterebals eae 1.04 
Motor truck drivers: 

Wer 5 stOns) site, vce cueritewlem elie siete te mi eteterese .60 

OF CONS ANC? OVER \. Seiouls cis ieetols opisters ce eles masleionals .65 
Ornamental’ irom WOTKeTsycsiretcrs seve stelele seis astole sists 80 
Painters and glaziers ..... ARs eae ay etele aes die aa test arate 90 
PIA SECT ET Sia ta eres eset cscs stole cia cfaverareteisis lovetejerermiorse esis ore folaams 1.16 
Plasterers’ + helpersiy sissies eleaente esis etiaels esate ea 71 

(mixing and tempering material) 
Plumbers and steamfitters .......cccccccccccecees 1.00 
Rigeers' Ceeneral ) iver cle. Wepeiee siete s sie aleimot di sioeieiats .70 
Rodmen(reinforced!isteel) p scsicsiceicce wie s eines ote 65 
Roofers: 

Sheetwrmetaltc ss vis ec.s Hels clean teiea ae tionse eye Sistine ever .96 
Sheety metals WOLKCLS we acle.e ceivats ce sivietoieisiearslgielmietays 96 
Shovel woperatorsia( ZAS Mie. occpioieo soleie eels aataels 1.174 
WHOMECIIETERS Hleic, «:d salessdetristnielaisip wis oles ise sleeve wom erletsys 1.26 
S HOMETMASONS A! sve o Sie Siete wo ale ole cow oejenene alete ato:eaialty We ayes 1.26 
‘Stonemasons’: : hel persiik setavctvtre civ « Stobelatalaloictsls|siarete s( 0! 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 

Steam shovel engineers ...........eeees aa Ae 1.173 
Steam’ shovel “firemem terns ss ct c se eiea ce teeaie tele .70 
Steam shovel OUCrSh tryin scene css ce aes ee sale mista 20 
Structurala steel WiOrKers weiss «cles csleina sts clave stars 1.01 
VV GCHITIOM destetatearectelpsveislarsinotais ogaelae is (per week) 25.00 
Waxers and polishers (floOr) ........ecscececccens .60 
Welders on steel erection ........ a alclatorelets Ci 1.01 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition— 

POTCMEM 6 elein,s asso wis bs cc Uwe oaldatls see cinsainie rs 85 

FROOLORM EE seo ae erie le see eae matblersasiele iets’ cleteveine ai 75 

Labourers ...... RPM STE lalate ee tat dictsre wie atone a athirnte .65 


Reconstruction of the west breakwater, 
Matane, P.Q. Name of contractor, Royal- 
mount Construction Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 16, 1946. Amount of 
contract, unit prices—approximate expenditure, 
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$358,041.50. A fair wages schedule was_ in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
BiAcksrphns te cae ee dee selon bie eae dae Ree $ .65 
Blacksmiths’ Vn elpersy ssh deck ats bese Ree 50 
Boatman {row POnts) a. cst iat rer eee aes 45 
@arpenters Jand Ljomers) tse fete este emcees 65 
Cement finishersirin caasccan theres Meek ee ee .60 
Cement an concrete mixer operators: 
SUCHIN te matinee ais tetelanctets ts tie ae cette URE eR .70 
GaSe Or rele Cre atta hos Cae ee tis ehNO Ue lee niiee ies on 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............- Sa ae 
NOT Re rUNNELs Mimar Thee Ges e eeese ek aire Meroe tere eres <oo) 
TI VIERS Balcre erate teas eclectic eie clenle Meee neat 45 
HOriverUhorsetandsCaruy eae cdcac set n coe. thetic: .60 
Driven seam and) Wao ae nk ek acter altace s 10 
Enemeecrs, operating: Steam ewe. vai cck wees te Aes 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.) .............. arts 
PMoINeTHEN NSbATLONATY.. cu ans Cee emote het 55) 
Hoist operators—tower (gas, or elec.) .......... .55 
A OUEETS EVERY yen eee 1h RULE USE BNR Re Panera, ve 45 
Motor) boat Operators ee. nee ee fen ee es 50 
Motor truck! drivers! Koen sien ck Gee eine ee tues hee 50 
Motor truck driver and truck ........... yu 1.50- 
Painters “and wwilaaiers’.6%4)...)oiccn esc sothecn ecm 65 
Powdermenssircts weet stick. Soeee eed seein bee ate 255 
Pile driver and derrick foreman ................ 1.05 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ............... 95 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 
and sional ling) istic ene renihcte «eee ave ahaa eee 75 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ...............0.. 65 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ................ 50 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing and, 
by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting and 


FEELIN OVID EYr Dy ede ate mee eee Sen co cima a ies 255 
WV-ALCHIIGM lire seut GO) ee Brahe uel An ee les Os | oy 40 
Welders and burners: 

Acetylene or ‘ele¢.—! 660% 2. eee seee cues ti ied ans .65 


Partial reconstruction of wharf, Contre- 
coeur, Vercheres County, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Lucien LaChappelle, Sorel, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 12, 1946. Amount of 
contract, $9,983.75. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
RUE I ODCTB Ga LeU icnienc seein a ates Phe neces $7265 
Cementyhinishersens susenners ot eke mae ee rte .60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
UCR suis adits ea 4 Pha cea e nc eT eES maa Ky REE .70 
RaB, OLS iOleRaser | Pe ines Ore kau Fd eb a bd Ces MRA .55 
Compressor, operators . (gas.). .....seedlede.vedevs ,00 
ADTAV OLS. i 5 Ue ite COR PME kU aS dels ombneds 45 
ierevers,) bores sands carte vd: sade ade asada .60 
DEVEL VEGI AN) WAGON i vs/oc 6 odo ecaheie th odohamede .70 
TORU TURRETS OG. AECL os aE Petts» «cee Se ee de <09) 
BG OMADOT Se ee AA te We ok Oi a me yee ea Many ee 45 
IMGtOMeNICk SCMaAVieLs yrxcch Lc ciskG cctat areca ete 50 
Motor truck driver and ‘truck’ .......2:....000.00% 1.50 
WVATODTNGR ce Oem Arey ap! iad Pane oe Calis -40 


Partial reconstruction of wharf, St. Sulpice 
Parish, L’Assomption County, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Mr. George W. Jewett, Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 12, 1946. 
Amount of contract, unit prices—approximate 
expenditure, $10,983.25. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Carpenters And. JOMELS, 5.) clonic ndee eens eee. bSlieey (as 
Cement “finishers (4 32...6625..8 2. GR RAY Mctecd -70 


. THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


[ OCTOBER 
Pe Per Hour 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steam— ........ sate ahora: aictaees|sraet omic erar ed Ere ttts ere ee Legs: 
F838. OF -GlOG er coca heat rae eee cite : 65 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............. 65 
POTTY OLS SS retucs'e ae Ape vwiata’otetatotstewdeteteara'erehaclatetchs hs Mee eee ae 45 
Driver, horse ‘and: cart. ™)..1..)<0n us «heave eee «eee .60 
Driver, ‘team. and: wagon 2/004)... Soe. ee 70 
Dll ‘runnera iss Uae. oes eet cat Ohm 65 
Labourers: li... ssa. eee mee pera see omen 45 
Motor truck. ‘drivers. cimunucakbwas se ieaeies meh. Shee 50 
Motor) truck adriver «and mtruck onnnret. eamen tees ‘1.50 
ah atalis oho aM Rao e DAS Ole cet cate is -40 


Watchmen 


Installation of acoustic tile ceilings in Deer 
Lodge Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. Name of 
contractor, Dominion Sound Equipments 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
August 26, 1946. Amount of contract, $4,408.23. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Carpenters rand }jJOIneTsS |-...4).\.0.5 uo eee eee $1.15 
DDPIVerS th fo cdi o Pcie ha cco. sie se Tos Mads ROME aC aes .60 
Driver, iteam sand: wagon. .c.cic soeriieenn seven are 1.00 
Hlectricians (inside wiremen) .....<.-es2<. sss -s Te05 
Ibabourers—skilled 3..4.. ¢....c.s. apaea tepeiekes 4 Seeks ae .68 
Babourers—common' 5s: <. 7 eokitetal: aetna te .60 
WMOtOr VtUrUCK MOLIVers! Liaccer nie ae ace teen eae ene OL 
Motor truck driver and uttucks eee adenine eee 1.70 
Pamters® and glaziers: 1. ..<02 ete aetniyot eee 1.00 
Plasterers. ueca ar eros ake eaten hes eee na ee eos 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
TAACTISL ir oh, teaver: Sc heparaye reac ee ec.c eae eee We 


Partial reconstruction of wharf, Lavaltrie, 
Berthier County, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Emilien Lafortune and Paul Lafortune, 
Joliette, P.Q. Date of contract, August 17, 
1946. Amount of contract, unit prices— 
approximate expenditure, $14,161.75. A fair 
wages schedule was, included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Carpentersy. pier. cite aol jens hi ween eee $ .75 
Cement) finishers (sige kes Aged. een 270). 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SECA iat. see eee asters on RECN cualt cleat ERE Ia xy} 
Gas Oruelecim—t. side(aseis iste teiie thls ie damit xe 65 
Compressor: ‘operators * (Pas) si.cuie sive sis- iaenciieee 65 
DTV OLY. sfeiaiait siete vis ois oe eiaicl evolesanncsains teammate eet eres ~45 
Driver unorseqandw@eart, vscweaes clei ocak ae cutee ee .60 
Driversiteam wand Swacon! cactdern: tee eels .70 
Dpillprunmersiys cts 2th. violets Steet ct Oe euccae ae eine eit 65 
Ta bOuUrenshicwtasntaie ceils ecierte ee a atna ick cx ee cre ee 45 
NIGCORMULUCK) “ATIVErSh ies bee tine wscdennc oe eats 50 
Motoretruck. ariver- and truck 2. caescnans cae meee. 1.50 
Watchmen perder etch ccs colic se nen ee -40 


Construction of a wharf and float, Horse- 
shoe Bay, B.C. Name of contractor, Pacific 
Pile Driving Company, Limited, Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, August 8, 1946. Amount of 
contract, unit prices—approximate expendi- 
ture, $20,989. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Se ee eae 


cs ae ee a 


) 


1946] 

Per Hour 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ................ Sre37 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ............... 1.24 
lew Oviver.. ANG s/Cerricke , WCW sys )syeiereove'oseseheve =, veymtvles 12 
Pile driver and derrick boommen .............. 1212 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen ............... 1:42 
Pile driver and derrick, HREMENH. wc cee ens cile oe os ores 80 
K@ATIOEN LOLS ATIC gj OULENS prraterorysvarelohavotans a cele Weare Who sPelarey evoke 12 
PEN OUTOCTS) whores lochsist eects tslstoratnter sh taco aay 5. neta ed 65 


Watchmen IL, dane ess onalicke SE ay a aR AU REE 7 60 


Renewal of wharf, Saanichton, B.C. Name 
of contractor, Victoria Pile Driving Company, 
Limited, Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, July 
29, 1946. Amount of contract, unit prices— 
approximate expenditure, $9,093.94. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ............... $1.35 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .............. 1.223 
Pilesdrivien andederrick ymeMess «cadee och when ae 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick boommen ............... 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick. bridgemen ............... 1.10: 
Pile driver ‘and derrick firemen-...:.............- .79 
Garpenters sand JOIMers! wear ee Saeko ae sees 1.10 
Labourers’ ..... Poe REPU AME ERM 1 RRL LA Rete RU Haak .65 
VEL UC IVIEVOTION ott ete oc ea tets tas Sabres ing oe Pas Melted mio 60 


Construction of a storage building for the 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractor, the Doran Construction 
Company, Limited, Ottawa. Date of contract, 
August 14, 1946. Amount of contract, $26,934.00 
and unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contfact as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Asbestos insulation workers .............seeeees $ .80 

Briekvand: hollow. tile layers. 1... screaaidia latte. 1.16 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ............ _ 60 
‘(mixing and tempering mortar) 

GAT OeN TELS LAN :JOIMNETS sdb aes lee ese arteries paeene 96 

EIST EE TISNETS: ksrelaeie ose mewn eas siaele oS ares 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SUA Tal, Moke seat tas alan obte etahcroha iets «lanete onelanacslasParehe 80 

Gasvor'  clectriet teria pees os DIS, oT PAVESI 65 
ID pe aigs gay) tee tt ere Roe Minter ene Maa i ah an mee Os Tye eS 56 
WOMVer EatCaTm ANd, WACO... sce wate basen s sheet 90 
Electricians \CGinside .wireMen) «6.266 6.0008 .etecee se .96 
HNeMeEers, | Operating, .“SbEAM a yc ds nse cle dae clsls 86 
Engineers! on. steel erections « 6G ow. ciis 5s peer oe s'ete 1.00 
MTD OULE CTS ahs tieralc ee ove, stelare ape te oes s catah al esatagbss vale Mdgeuae .56 
Lathers: 

INE SCN Sag erect ochre es taaote sens Dictate sta’ Ma Aaa late Rimes 1.00 
Motor-aruck (drivers: iene;.. condi BR Sea ks 60 
Motor, truck. (drivers and? Struckiy.. osseotuat acces oles 1.60 
Ornamentalyaron aw OEKersy: sace)ye,sinlors spacisyere oo. 5 hose a ss 
Painters eandnelaZiersy oi 2a).c cece. o cerns «isis aie eke sis 86 
IPISSCERETS ance lees acts Terenas viene Lisle ss ete Me CAMO 1.06 - 
Plasterers’ ~helpers (mixing and tempering 

TTI LORIA!) oPa Se eiae deters s ha elsereteie atone tates Sata .60 
Phumbers.sandon SCAM GL ERS. «st sys teversgee alo’ Hie. atetaw 1.12 
Rodmennu(reintorceds steel). its sn.. secs pase amie pcnriegens are 65 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition ...... 60 
Sheet Metal) WOF KCTS ii ct\s tas cuca heserapeis Foley axo\e ores «ous 1.01 
StruchuralnSbeely WOLkersinsics srs. 'ate tions s olere misheys ote sieve 1.00 
SUNea OM TYMOTI ae Reg cotta ol fy) coher aie avokels ois'6 ateuekehs eBymtaae 6i-eusiero ial © Boi 
Welders and burners: 

WMBSLC ely CLOCLION acetic sy ueioelersishebereesto acl elei eri orate ee 100 
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Construction of a vehicle storage building 
for the Division of Botany and Plant 
Pathology, Department of Agriculture, at the 
Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Messrs. George A. Crain 
and Sons, Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 7, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, $17,714. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Asbestos: insulation workers, sval. 2090. 2 $ .80 
Brick and hollow -tileJayvers) ‘istics satire these leis 1.16 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers............... 60 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 
CarpentersvandefOmmens ese ss celeste tecie nelle le ciate .96 
Cements MISMELSe Vr cele ate alata looser adatatoh to Pst eauatate wo 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
EIS W00 | Rear rar ah APPA Creer id ret ena RBs Sc SOR 80 
GAs Or CleChTI Gee te sete eee as oe ee eye etols clea eens 65 
TYIVERS See ete ee ec ee Ma dv Mat et she wielcrle = Cael 35 URNS .56 
Driver. team Cand FwWwACONe ys iene se os treteclareyer wats 90 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...............eeeee- 96 
Eabourers: $3225: PP Te Ord Mieke cna Beceem es ae stenal 56 
NEOtOnr: truck: ATIVers ae He sete sce eieisic mia Sore slerelal sierers .60 
WOCOR DEUCIe RGLIVer:, NG's CU CK my Vo ceaer tater) suas: stele 1.60 
Painters and” Glaziers” ee. <a ue ele asks cele ele sles ieee 86 
Plumbers and steamfitters .........-.+++e+eeeeee 1742 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) ............e eee eee eeee 65 
Roofers 
Felt and ‘gravel: patent: composition ......... .60 
Sheet metal WOrkers. ca... vo eles wim ebilecre sretefetains/ste)sle 1.01 
Structural steel workers ........0..ceseseeeeseeee 1.00 
NW AE CHVIINATR eae oe cree cleie ols als ots toate ttbadis be lolol a\eFaterape ors foi tole 51 


Reconstruction of wharf, Selkirk, Man. 
Name of contractor, Nelson River Construc- 
tion Limited, Winnipeg, Man. Date of con- 
tract, August 15, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, unit ‘prices—approximate expenditure, 
$168,547.40. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Asphalters. 4 secs. <i moae cies nine 9 > ein sielorenl ate aga D » $ .68 
Blacksmiths octet w= Cee estas orate) crate lotas Poh ei .80 
Blacksmiths helpersi. cele er cee ck clea ees .623 
Carpenters and joiners .....-..+.eeeeeeeeeeeeee 1.05 
PDI NCIS Wace sits 01d afore aiovo aligatale ste behe hare folesele) suetanel ee .60 
Driver, team and wagon .....-...ee eee eee eeeeeees 1.00 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas, BlECETIC)/Dnisiciaatee 1.10 
Motor boat operators 2.22... cece cere eee e ence ceces -65 
Motor truck drivers .......: Gia Wiategmet, St Fede, Aer .65 
Motor truck driver and truck ...........--.--++-- 1.65 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ..........-+++++-> 1.20 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .........+-.-- : 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
SIONALINE )e. iyereldoe a ca eteletele aero Helaistajeieln/alarelere eine .68 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ........-...+.++- .70 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ..........+++++05 .63 
TAD OULCTS eee eee dace crs Sale Fst diccalarecciahsyotelln e storal ae e'eyehs 58 


Rivermen (log manipulators on storage dams 
and men employed on: soundings and on 


hazardous work on rivers and streams) ... .65 
Road grader operators: ; 
CAS te eee ca ieee Siara a necertie eials ih snmerele: aydte/ ste iecs oth 
Shovel operators (GAS) ......cceceeeeceeesesereees 1.10 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing and, 
by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 


and fitting “timiber’ yal serticvast aye graye) qarss fpseyet ate 75, 
Tractor operators: 

Shrovt lMca eletPaearsarc ee cree ae ay) 
NVA TOMINETT fics tate oe nice ioiielases(s sieaisieass Sarwnaraiis .53 
Welders and burners: 

Acetylene or electric 1.2.2.0. 20... n ewe euebees ; 85 
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Reconstruction of breakwater, Port Mait- 
land, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. Robert A. 


Douglas, New Glasgow, N.S. Date of contract, 


August 1, 1946. Amount of contract, unit 
prices—approximate expenditure, $105,490.70. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Blacksmiths swe Ls tat eh as Ng see gti bis eeeeieOo 
SOR EGAL TOW OATS) Wave esd on VE econ erase. 45 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ......sseeee 55 
SC UnROTS es eee ort anh Te ee 2 .58 
Engineers, operating, steam .........cccsecececes -80 
MNginemens Staton ary ov. dasinewree le < Vuceuss Chelle .60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) ....:...0- ..60 
PES DOUTETS Ob ye err Pih oles biplere siah Sa PONE ees sth Te eee 45 
Motor ,boat ‘operators is j.).c. kee caes ei ciixerete cvanieceese 50 
WAOEOE HUCK UGitVers ee le cele aunt nin Cur ve. .50 
Motor truck driver and truck ...........se0cessecs 1.50 
Rteam “shovel engineers !-'5.)4's Cais vslce sabe eee eens 1.10 
Steamy Shovels frenven Wc) sedate acum cade see eee .60 
RICAN GR OVEL PWSORE, Lat ober eee Oe bor tae 65 
Tractor operators 
SsCCORINGCAL; OUGr si cies clin ee ct beh cicheedeks duet 75 
Pieters UR Seale cc lak ca len video vettaie pale Slevciereraye -60 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing and, 
by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting and 
ALtLINg RIM Der) le ese e ee ET ee eee ale. .00 
Watchmen 


Construction of wharf extension, Mc- 
‘Eachern’s Point, NB. Name of contractor, 
Diamond Construction Company, Limited, 
Fredericton, N.B. Date of contract, July 31, 
1946. Amount of contract, unit prices—approxi- 


mate expenditure, $12,174. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 

Per Hour 
Blacksmiths o/ 70). ct Peete PLOT, Be de Ae ee $ .65 
Biacuemities' helpers: ain 2634 ue OL -50 
Boaimen: WKrOw boat yp ors, seiner eh wis siceen wee. cee -46 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .......... -55 
HUPAMELE Lp uits \ scree Ve conan ewe b cud eee ade -46 
Driver, horse and cart ............. Resist «ic lats gc clotes 60 
DIVE! eaten avon Oc l  s vase aie .75 
Engineers, operating, steam ........eececececeese i: 
PSOOUPOLS NE La! sshd ab ly + ats ie atlnldeetehe Ciabiguhaes toes 46 
Deer decks rivers 6 5 5 nile ds o'ny oe he es Saietaaceie cbetene 50 
Motor truck driver and truck ......cccccccecese 1.50 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing and, 
by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting and 
fitting timber) 

Watchmen 


General repairs and interior painting, public 
building, New Westminster, B.C. Name of 
contractor, Messrs. Ward and Son, Limited, 
New Westminster, B.C. Date of contract, 
August 19, 1946. Amount of contract, $9,708. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— , 


Per Hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers ..................... $1.29 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 

sempering: -motar) veiciss iii edegdussssda eee ks 81 

Carpenters and joiners ..........c..ccceeccceees, 112 

DOYAV CPO i dodise'c cen oo camcenieeena! PPE 65 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


[OCTOBER 


Per Hour 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...............00e $309, LTS 
Labourers : 
KOMOITION—= | 6.0! cislo-sule toe « AL « FOP IIEE REA . HE -65 
Experienced building— .......... eLagtah o SUM REE 71 
Motor truck drivers: 
nider ,' 5, tone" tc couse alien bee Ce ee 66 
> tons and ovet- J. oe is anette fate ae Py) 
Painters (and “glaziers... css... ede o oie es .97 
FR ABUCTELS plies cree ote eh oats 4 ielde AT OTE eee 1.224 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material) >. J.sc5 cae eee Re ie kee a tae 81 
Plumbers and’ ‘steamfitters ... asc uehe seo. ek 1.19 
Plumbers ~ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesment) ...........000. 69 
SLONOMSRONSy so sniAy is oie oie IR ee cee Asis witecic per heee 


Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and - tempering 
material) 





Construction of a film storage building for 
the National Film Board, Rockcliffe (Ottawa), 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. H. Dagenais, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, August 9, . 
1946. Amount of contract, $32,900 and unit ' 
prices. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers ...............0..0-.. $1.16 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers. (mixing 
and ‘tempering mortar) {00729221 ke 60 
Carpenters: and’ joiners 7 en ee, 96 
Cement, ‘finishers! (757) W8 P22 oO OG Te Ars 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
PUBAT EH! ts slates Oh a Sheek al neal ate -80 
FBS OR AOGS ii cc. Radel ged ca. Ana -65 
Diiveret. pass tactany codices he terri a ree ae .56 
Driver, team, ‘arid wagon. /41/)00 4 ole aad 90 
Electricians (inside wiremen)!  /).. 2a .96 
Labobrersy yest aelce, ee iorai i Mas Miah m 56 
Motor tick) divers //vihi ecto cot 8 yan ae Wn ee .60 
Motor truck driver and truck ..................... 1.60 
Ornamental iron workers ...3.00...ceccccecdcece's 75 
Painters and glaziers ............... SNE Sie 86 
Plasterers, us 3os xd yo BIS ER. OH ON tah 1.06 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
MATELIAL) ts on webs scvetasincd yen ARO. ARG, Oe 60 
Plumbers and steamfitters ........0...cccceceecee. a2 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) ........ccccceecceceee 65 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition— ...... -60 
Sheet (metal: workersteint iileu. feck co lal 1.01 
MHACCH GD 8. 5s aim snibin's nannies MRA Rae iwtvah eee ot 





Reconstruction of a wharf, Dalhousie, N.B. 
Name of contractor, Diamond Construction 
Company, Limited, Fredericton, NB. Date of 
contract, July 31, 1946. Amount of contract, 
unit prices—approximate expenditure, $19,954. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows: 


Per Hour 
Blacksmith + io55 33306 sos edes tons 9eh Sa eB Oriseiod $ .65 
Blacksmiths’ hlpers ............ voters Ber eee .50 
Boatmen (rowboats) ............. Teese Tea Se -46 
Carpenters and joiners ......... Neste avec aaa 65 
Compressor operators (gas or electric) ‘'3.4...0.. .55 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas, electric) ............ arp)! 
Drivers *ts 5 chess seaek Gua canes e ets tele ae ee 46 
Driver, “horse and: cart 3.32652. fee, see 60 


1946] FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS : 1455 
\ 
Per Hour Per Hour 
Engineers, operating, steam ..........0ssseseeees 75 Motor truck driver and truck .................. 1.65 
Labourers eeeesee eeeseee ee ee ee ee ee iy .46 Painters and glaziers here Ad lite oe Biche aa 86 
Motor boat operators ....... RGEG SPR RENCE NS lb oleEd -50 Plumbers and steamfitters ..........0.cceseseseees 1,12 
poMotor) truck drivers... ¢ dela ord sis Riots keNa oes WEN -50 
Motor truck driver and truck .............. wisi! ALZ5D 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ............se00% .80 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ............++. -70 Reconstruction of wharf, West Head, NS. 
Pile driver and derrick firemen sete eee eeeeees ses 55 Name of contractors, Messrs. Barney Mosher 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting dM Vee Raw; ie LLNS D 
ATIC STM ALIN A awe Sic liekiseeisicislee'« eloteies dete e's dy .60 an errl - hawading, Liverpool, Nw. ate 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ..........+0.-- 50 of contract, August 16, 1946. Amount of con- 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing tract, unit prices—approximate expenditure, 
andrhy sthe ase of) the. ars;/adze;rete., cuts $66,255.25. A fair wages schedule was included 
ting and fitting timber) ......... SAR ie -55 fae foll ; 
Re miiiitieni. Ci 0eS 5.04605. dome. bugadln. .49 10 the contract as Iollows: 


ee at Es 


eee 


me 


Reconstruction of breakwater, New Harbour, 
NS. Name of contractor, Messrs. J. P. Porter 
and Sons, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, August 3, 1946. Amount of contract, unit 
prices—approximate expenditure, $178,115.75. 
A fair wage schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows: 


Per Hour 
PAKCYMIOTIY egatrAe A WA os .cld cathe s miagtelcimeraeeiy « alcwlevatns ateraithe $ .50 
Blacksmiths ..... fe ae bra Halal es a Shere Saco PORE See 65 
I S@KSIMmIbus o ehOeI \iacrisis sa cute cnciee retoie eleie cl toeettes 50 
Boatmen ¥.(rowbo0at) Peres eee. cote cede ee chee ek eleees 45 
Carpentersfand FjOMeErS! hy sts sob eitiatree eas eels aetts 65 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SHORT ei otters cies ce tale a criche dedio a/atele salt scaisln's sie eieieiede 70 
CE SSMOTPCLCEETICH Gekhnicaiscaciats siecle earele mieleleie ores assis <0 
Compressor operators (gas or electric) ...........-. 55 
ND TIV Cts amerra eres Gace eck ote ee aoe aoe riots tions emer eeaie « 45 
WO EVier sMOISe ANG sCATUM Re cc cee cco se st ee meee ee aves -60 
IDVivernceameAnc. WALOM wisi’ ss sess cele rnjeseces 15 
MPV Y TM EU NCLS Mare seisisie se ac eign orate Ar sinkare ene sie Surreiceese .55 
Hg Mees Operating, SLEAM occ cscesccecdseens sees - 80 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas, electric) ........ 80 
HNPINCMICN MeStA LION ALY su’ accieikast.o inne outs ciel eis eiets .60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas or electric) ........ 60 
TEA DOULCTSNM idates sens caerants Hee Coe ee ea eis eters Base 45 
NEGLOFEDOADEODETA LOLS Cau tenin cia e to ¢slee dle cb ecielnsigde 50 
IWEOTORM LUCK aC TIV.eLSta ns sca dec atee sts net aes cotinine < 50 
Motor, truck. driver ands trucks oo. casee sssccn cess 1.50 
Powdermen~ ...... Palersnoretcrale Wiete\sie eiateie lar areleleielei ate ca. 55 
RICO CTS MCC CHOLAL ame cette meh ote a ce etre alt «isl treleiaye > .60 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing and, 
by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 


ANC MAGUS ELM DCO s usm. slo sieves aici <ieyeinis, © 55 
Tractor operators: 
MLELOULDEAUY peCUCes Bicictcie s saieiioie ois escak aipin ke Sasiasssie'* Ath 
POTTS LLL ate ca eee ce Raia Me ne eet Aaele sc cete. 9 .60 
VALE CIO Mame arte en See ae teen ce eile crucial s,8 8 40 


Alterations to Dominion Government Tem- 
porary Office Building, No. 2, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. H. Dagenais, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 9, 1946. Amount 
of contract, $10,088. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows: 


Per Hour 
Warpenters) Gand Rj oinersia ci Here HO ed a $1.05 
IY EIVEUS De Saevele tatere state Aerts benete Rae: < keting: b Acioea bina 61 
ID Tier team ANd WAGON asen Lume Alm cui abe vac: 95 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...............s..00- 96 
WADOULCES ® ee clsc rn ct lole sionienic cee eee cee wee 61 
INIOLOLE LUCK A OTIV ETS cies telsie ilies oe ales ses coon .65 


Per Hour 
Blacksmith syers moat We ae neal oo, liss la tak Tacs een: $ .65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers [uvncaen ce terns cc en oho nt 59 
Boatmen*: (rowboat) seis sos. coe ck tae cette aie 45 
Carpentersi] i.e8 cleus eas et GS LEP RI ATHRS e uras Eek bg 65 
Compressor operators (gas, or electric) ......... .55 
Pris) | PUNNEPS Maes Se So cens dang Warne eas Cece sa eitten 55 
TD YTViERS seh cin ate ere tai date elt le Uo ne ee ote bce es 45 
Driver, Orse ANG Lcarth. sds. ae welatendteaca xecawe s 60 
Driver, team and wagon ....... See srein ise Bs ARP wf 
Engineers, operating, steam ........sscccccccsece 80 
Firemen, stationary ..... Aeron a aah, WON CA aire fae .60 
Hoist operators (gas, or electric) .............6. -60 
PDO UTETS sii, savers cee eels Clad eine cacao nebo aat tle Whack «45 
Motor! Dost iOPpeErators) Wis5 cae sede cane Ce oni 50 
Motor tracks, Qrivers 5 leo eee eee el .50 
Motor truck driver and (truck) 3:08 icc... ceca sciieceews 1.50 
Pilewdriver TOLeMan...). sctaumsicounieetmaiye etna oe 85 
Rilon ATIVerwengiNeeTs 2 solic sido coeataicws oeniakeie ee cet Meds 
Pile driver men (rigging, setting and signalling) 60 
rile” MALIV ER). LECINEN 1, <\/slere c's ie creoie a's Oareiameoemret ale -60 
Pile. driver ‘Jabourer® ss. 20..20..00« deiats evap aiate are Rite 50 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing, 


and by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cut- 
ting and fitting timber). 
Watchman 





Alterations of National Film Board Build- 
ing (small theatre), Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr. H. Dagenais, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 9, 1946. Amount of 
contract, $20,564 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 
Per Hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .............ecsceeee $ .80 
Brick fand +hollowitilewayers lei tenes phoebe ents 1.16 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
Fen pPering, SMOLUAT) st yas ate cavem aislcke vice toate ae .60 
Carpenters. and JOINCYS ce deceit cesiee ete ne 96 
Wenrent 1 fMISNeLS yw, ie avin ceria ae ee calsae ee eee ares) 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
DUCA Ue datecacnics cheste hc earores ere og ettretaatn oieielarera cate eter .80 
NGOS, VOL CLOG mar cane nak «eh Usa elvan Seay 65 
DILIVOF Raw rie cre Senet eet ee ce cat eee Tete eran .56 
Drivers team, and (wagon... sarcomas nec ach aed 90 
Electricians Cimside wiremen) 2.0.2.0. ..cenccecseece -96 
ELQADOUTCY Stig e cate cate ae Niece ctete heel ete oe ee .56 
Lathers : 
dU WSU ARF eR cle a Ss Me EA AN ee ne a er 9A 1.00 
WVQOG oe an cre tarstste hha timate tonya cea aterm tere ets ale catprsve atone orate 90 
UsinGleunre layer sass es te cil tian detente cat ye .70 
IVEOCOT TrUuCKnOrivers § Reg satacewte carneiots aceite eats 60 
Motor ‘truck’! driver> “and ‘truck 9.225. .5.4¢ 00s 1.60 
Ornamental™iron” workers 4.3. cacccec s sion 1c wre atehiee By fs) 
Ee teT Se EN PIRZIOTE 5 oles ae sos «cidade tls 86 
FASTELOTS Wir cs Nei ee ooetes See tds cate a 2, SEES 1.06 


1456 
Per Hour 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
TNALGIIBLY tiny esd pares Do aes sic.cth tein eats ie .68 
Plumbers ‘and ‘steamfitters 3.25... .khs ceacas teen eee Laie 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition ......... .60 
Sheet. ‘metals \wOrkersiioss see owes cshesis caehowane ne 1.01 
Spninkleranstalllerst) 4.0 podeee. ctete oct a ticctes sucaeite 1.03 
Watchman, «ans st os se Abit efe eons Se ae a Se, CA Ol 
Waxers «and ~ polishers ¢ GOGOL): ois sieeve esos ns oie See .60 





Reconstruction of breakwater, Trout Cove, 
Digby County, N.S. Name of contractor: 
Messrs. M. A. Condon and-Son, Kentville, 
NS. Date of contract, August 16, 1946. 
Amount of contract, unit prices—approximate 
expenditure, $165,726. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
IBTaCKSIMIUASK amass ainreek lc coe ein outta cee fon hienteat. cle $ .65 
Bl aeksmmitos Wel persvus iiss crac ccc clus ae cidade 50 
PB PADMNeM (LOW DOAUS) 4 aces alas hier eee mee roe ee 45 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ........... .00 
Dri Se CLS iets cis ce tiene soem ee tis We aiotcoye ore ere eee .09 
Engineers, operating, steam .................0000- .80 
IINEIIEN: oSUAWONANY. UNaticcis cet deere siete creetelelet hiaeurs ears -60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) ........... 60 
TAD OULENS sre teyie else eae oie al Dace oie bic a nse tiers ; 45 
IVEOLOrMDOat MOPEPALOLS Wren tatty eve idee etka erected .50 
INFOCOLICUCKSVATIVEISiEs stint cciee ene eek inten eer .50 
NotonsieEuck ariversand,) trockwe s 2. vee. we. alte mee P15 () 
Shovel operators Clas) Ware ata coke tae 1.10 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ............. 1.10 
Py ragliniey ATenienes es ees MOOT is yee ANE Vs PO 65 
Dra shine On erates ysl wey Par aie see ON ner ee ney aan a -60 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing and, 
by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting and 


fitting timber) hes IRIS sees oa aay | dean uo 
Tractor operators: 
BLO UTREAU LET OSU ttariaiie eictoen eae eeue ee cla emienita ya) Py 5) 
POTTS aaa etree Weer te Goats earn erie mental Gin cake my AN .60 
WVACCO eM ean dave nee Cg i die a a 40 


Department of Reconstruction and Supply 


* Replacement of Water’ Supply Line, 
H.M.CS. Naden II to Comox, B.C. Name 
of contractor, General Construction Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
‘August \ 1946. Amount of contract, $18,400. 
A fair wages schedule was ineluded in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
JNO ChAT(S) Ca APR in AR ppactt ee bel Shs ei, Hit cad okra Ciara 
IDIAGK SIM bUStos see ti mile ee oe cee eae Re eine 1.00 
IBISCK SINGS wel Pers: st Nom seme wetine od teers ite ries 81 
Carpenters and joiners .......... Ie ace an ERA 12 
Gomon py AMishersy sce ec seie ne ee ee se es Oe ce ees 1.02 
Cement and concrete mixer Opera vers : 
BLSAMY ia watea oe srelewn one oiaiile coMclae on Mal eR it ee ees 1.02 
IG aS. Fy OTICLECAME ere ccite Mere cheese a ag ta arene hy a 81 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ 81 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ............... 1.24 
Dragline shiremeni s. cee see fy ee ee -80 
JOTAgUne TOMES! etes weet e ine ie io creas rae .80 
Drivers an(teamsters) 62 te son. ch a ee en .65 
ID rillvebrunnersaietee Mee cc utes coe ee ee 81 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
sinelevor: doublevdrums sin... oc co ccdleccince cen 1.12 
APES VOL! MOTE NATUNIS? 5 h.% Adore eee ere ee 1.24 
Labourers (COMMON). ieee eee eae ees ee 65 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


| OCTOBER 


Per Hour 
Labourers (experienced building) ................. yal 
Motor truck drivers (under 5 tons) ............ 66 
Motor truck drivers (5 tons and over) .......... 75 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ......... LS 77 
Pipe layers caulkers and solderers ................. Sy 
Plumbers and steamfitters ...............0.e000e. 1.19 
Plumbers and steamfittters’ helpers (all_ men 
assigned to help tradesmen) ............... he .69 
Powdermen sich tierao... SGN. ORY, ta ei .96 
UPUTPIMGN: § S,suis a isiaitaisa so hous oiete bosses tenet ae Ee Av lt 
Road grader operators (gas.) ........../.--. ti +106, 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......... 85 
Rodmen s(reinforced \steeh): 205 2. nae eee kee .81 
Steam shovel engineers... fosulsic). .n0l22 tee! BAL 1.24 
Steam shovel, cramemen 2.4 ssoeee ola dik e ee 1.24 
Steam shovel Aremenis«..4) 44. o eee ee ee .80 
Steam: shovel, Ollersu, sone cee ene, cere ee -80 
SNHOvele Operatorsie(gas.)) eines mca ote eee ee 1.24 
Tractor operators: 
Ibetotirnéauy.\' etewiaek . eerie bse eee 1.06 
no eG A Uae Ue ey eer nar Mined Seana Wee aA nek hot ee .8l 
IW. SbCH MAM Ace pass a sere cist adatsbe nee REC ee tere 66 
Welders and burners: 
AMCetylene Kor selec. AA, ee ee 1.00 
a 
Repairs to De Havilland Diversion of 


Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Ellins Construction Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 7, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $11,075. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 

Per Hour 
PSpHAly TAKOTE~ oo hset die see Cae ie antes wea eae eames $ .76 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ........ .66 
Blacksmithe cnn Vueen wes Mite rece cee uth cane BE aes .96 
Blacksmiths” helpers clsscosiget ce oa ace See ae ath! 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam— .......2 TIM MARE RL Sel ew teal tA ch 1.10 
Gasy orn elec =: wa nen tse eae rhe Nat nee a meee 1.10 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ Pts 
DTIVER ella deat le Tee ee CRN TY A ART ane ae 62 
Drivers, teat and ewarom erates daca eens ae 1.12 
babourers:?3) sal as cee cece ston d te cee .62 
Motor" truck drivers: seen tse eee eee -62 
Motor truck ‘drivers and struck’ ..:)2.-..022.-150% 2.00 

Road grader operators: 

ELOPSCQTAWI=— Bes. se cece eee ce eee ee ee -66 

Including teatmi-—tear sm t oe nets a eee ene ee 1.16 

GAS) eee ieee wee he eek cet aoe iit ene .76 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ........... 85 
Steam’ shovel enemeers 4... cca se eee ae eee 1.30 
Steam: /shovel firemen john nacece teen eee ee aC Ws 
Steam "shovel volers’ oa ate ehor comes es eee 12 
Tractor operators: 

Letourtiean jr beac ot dt cies aaaah oar ak Bias wee cG 

Saal alr ies a Wea e a vahote Whores ard ee seoee 76 


Watchmen circ. aan chk sine cot oe meee ee 57 


Replacement of existing asphalt surface with 
concrete, R.C.A.F. Station, Rockcliffe 
(Ottawa), Ont. Name of contractor, Hugh M. 
Grant and Company, Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 10, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$39,670. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract ‘as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Asphalt arakers) <i. care caste aie eon Re een ee ee $ .75 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ...... .65 
Blacksmiths eae cron se eicreirntiee pee Sh Mh .86 


/ 


FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 


1946 | 1457 
Per Hour Per Hour 
mekomipis helpers yyccarr hss <tsthe eerie odaviee oe 65 Drivers teens eaieis sas teak ia veicers srigsd eee 51 
RbenNei tn MESHONS ve CPs au okhs ces hk on decode twa By (5) Drivers; team ‘and: wazon<2:.5/2. 06.644) f412. 28 86 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: UTA MUBINCTEA I. s de See ahve ae cock eae ee ee 61 
pS GCA rane AWS RRs go bee Wee aie a ies PALME RN cars .80 Electricians (inside wiremen) .................00-. 86 
RES SOLS CLEC IO ace as aE Ne ieee are ok Sade: ae 70 Enginemen; «stations dys sv 4so 0 Nee ek .66 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ........... 70 PADGUORE 3 5 cena 1489s Ya Osk oS ORO ey ae eae 251 
MIRON A ties. ars tain ant OMe Wier alav don tig ara lec tie Sorweewea hahah cote -61 Motor truck: drivers (yo: misses iis .fen ee, ee .56 
Privers, (team ‘ahd: wagon. 9.0.0). 8 Koomsg saddmnit oe 95 Motor truck drivers and truck .................. 1.56 
FaEOUTCLS MEY. ca cites eee it Me ae Oo ead ald tl .61 Feinters > (Spray) icc: read dined ak 5 A .86 
EGE OMMULLICKY CrIVerse des dakacria acaceotnd AAckoel aa .65 Painters “and )iglazfre) } id. 3 i. Shoe). ee .76 
Motor truck drivers and. truck .o..c.00dessceeces 1.65 FHAStET CTS Eos. calc va e oun coon Ei eS 1.06 
Plumbers .and steamfitters 0.4.0... ccssesseeees 1.12 Plasterers’ helpers + 0) 222344 fered daar oet MeO .56 
Road grader operators: (mixing and tempering material) 
ELOPSCH RAW ree ate Ugige Wee Me kc. coienen Vite .65 Sheet /metal “workers. 445.6026 Yad like coke eee eee 81 
Entluding Alea ar iyoq 0's dyphang oo pirgere « Ietae 1.00 WOtChMen wie devon ss 8% oes cao ee. eee 45 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.).........6-. 85 Welders and burners: 
prCANe SHOVE) ENZINCCTH, . ci nai els ve vite eu’ slone ne Sobeabla 1.06 Acetylene or electric, far) ute ie | ee .80 
pecan Ebovel. “Hrenierit:. hs... 0 ts uikans Sas » Quatiae ce Ay O55 
SOME. BiILOVEl? GULCTA.: 5 cdaiscs Co ec aio heen, obese -65 7 
Tractor operators: 
ee ae $ Renovating and redecorating of buildings, 
ERATE, LOS SOA Re creas wie On Ae Wied Gel 56 No. 6 es Depot, R.C.A.F. fSiadon Tren- 


Repairs to runways, taxi strips and asphalt 
surface, R.C.A.F. Station, Rockcliffe (Ottawa), 
Ont. Name of contractor, O’Leary’s Ted 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, August 10, 
1946. Amount of contract, $25,651.50. <A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows: 


Per Hour 
Asphalt MAKES See Dee ec OG eae tera ae ae $ .75 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders: 4.0. 0. .65 
WSTACK SIT GUS wae: cyereicleais Wass settee tats is. rare acs hess ccc’ 86 
Blacksanthe® helpersivw ct tect lect kore 65 
COMME INISICTS Wayanad ee ite ee. Av (3) 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steams eee tes. cease wecdeunece leaves eeimteleited wxavsis: aaehe’s 80 
CGASMOPRELECLLICH tena et ee er es Were tae 70 
Compressor operators (gas. or electric) ......... 70 
HD ELVIOES fa. Aeraiete Aoi rene ER ee eee ote, Uy ayeraiel | 61 
Driversjeteamy andewaron” ss casi ods Saeed tts oko dees .95 
BAP PEemuatc i A CRA fina Taine Safes, sinew oye nictiojaie aie stp e.ciace 61 
MIO TOP EACIUCKMACIVErSut. o cchnitis Wee tetas cs C teers ook, -65 
Wotorstiruck? drivers and truck, e005) 200 se. 1.65 
Plumbers tard \steamifittersiis tes. eet oe 1.12 
Road grader operators: 
PIGROCUTAWE heen es at eco: eee eR oy eter 65 
PRONICIN eG SGeAIT Mss ene Led ns onde Sarthe noe ae 1.00 
Road roller operators (steam or gas) ...........- 85 
Steam ShOVell CngiNeersias. secs eeiticatcc cs eee 1.06 
Scala eSHOVelmiremenh sehen tine elt vette ae 7s) 
lcalner shovels (OlerStst cian aanes Ue ac onsen onc ae ak 65 
Tractor operators: Je 
PCLOMETIGAUI AE CEOS fee ose sen he cia a date Wes en te Ss 85 
STING Aa cet oie seinen tN hehe uma ktay Raye Ss. ose Mn al hs) 
REL NUS a ae dR LR COE iBT .56 


Complete interior wiring of ten temporary 
Deployment Magazines, Dundurn Training 
Area, M.D. No. 12, Dundurn, Sask. Name of 
contractor, Sun Electrical Company, Limited, 
Regina Sask. Date of contract, August 21, 
1946. Amount of contract, $6,250. A fair wages 
schedule was included: in the contract as 


follows: 
Per Hour 
Ganpenterse and) SjOINErs,. L440. a daesntel.sewlenas $ .96 
Aik A ses RS a 61 


Compressor operators (gas or electric) 


ton Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. M. H. 
Presley, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 26, 1946. Aniount of contract, $7,644 45 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows: 


Per Hour 
Compressor operators (gas. or electrics meee: $ .65 
Eaurerg YET sk ales Pe Oe eee ae tee ee ad ol 
Painters (sprayey says res eee ee cee 80 
Peinterstand giaviors, - (00.5) Pe en yee ne .70 
Filieteret ibs. Cte sce Sih) Sid or edie Seen ah ar ale .90 
Elgsrerers " telpers wt) cot ce er ena teres eee .55 

(mixing and tempering OEE r 

Watenmiensi sit cont eee ieee mene eee ee 46 


Construction of reinforced concrete traverses 
and widening of roads, R.C.N. Magazine Esta- 
blishment, Bedford Basin, N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, T. C. Gorman (Sieve Scotia) Limited, 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, August 30, 
1946. Laman of contract, $217,875. A fare 
wages schedule was included in the contract as - 
follows: 


Per Hour 
ZAK CINVOD, 4:5 nish eh SeepesCa Ve LES APTN ee ae $ .65 
Blacksmiths... \s¢ oi): seas. de eae Paes) Aes .85 
Blacksmiths helpers}. 4cya.eeiiee Pl. eee ee -65 
Boilermakers on construction ...............0..-... 90 
Warpenters «ands JOiMersi Acc ewnexce ee .95 
Gements finishersan cucSs0e a. cote ee aie 80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steamy sss Fs kr eaeeeecd Maas ecaseaeemeonsiiee cae .80 
Gas nore electrics Gane, Oe mee oe eae .70 
Compressor operators (gas or electric) ......... 70 
Dragline operators (steam or CAS) ae 1.10 
Draghines firementere ease te ere .70 
Wragliness-Oiersawee: Ree. ee ee ee eee 65 
Drivers tet ete ira oa ase eas eee Lee .60 
Dirivery-teamvands wagon.incce nc cee ee 95° 
Drill Reruuiner sire mce tae Fe ee 70 
Engineers, operating, steam .....0..0-2..se0ceeces .90 
WADOUDETS OR lees oe dace otra Once e te ene .60 
Motor: trek drivers 4223s ck ey ch oaae eae 65 
Motor truck:-driver and. truck ...k.ccnee oe ee 1.65 
Pipe fitters (surface—temp. work) ............... .70 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers ..............- .70 
Plumbers’ sand! -steamftters. ~...000) 64s. eee 1.023 
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Per Hour 
POW GETINGI Leiech wewice ls cele cistelesreleiets eleleicte ath/ete ataerate .70 
PUTIN Wes, sasteleleiars tele crass eielels si0.e sajnjete log belo orvtatoas % -70 
Road grader operators: 

RAS HOE giclee hate Sie actors s(u b e,'e evel toteibiarel ote Pek Rates oeehite 75 
Road roller Gpekors (steam OF PGS) isles ae sesiele .80 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) ......ecccccecceeccesecs .70 
Steam shovel engineers .......seseeseseeceeeeeeecs 1.10 
Steam shovel firemen ......... i iala's oe Weleda oe ea :70 
Steam shovel oilers ..........0-8 fale aete tate bats -65 
Shovel operators (2aS) .....cccccscrtecscccsccere 1.10 
Tractor operators: 

DetOurnes eb.) ici.cctic ee ateiceme qm enecis Mss bisiecle mie 85 

RS repeal Tico ci  cvevere s solniotcraiavbra are: ators tolstoporetatal«,Uiaietpie seta ctars .70 
WWAGSULCRIXLEIIY cris cis Alevsieleleinig ares aisia siejqcain toe selee ose ae .55 
Welders and burners: 

Acetylene or electric ........- vp ectamtcen et Ko eeees 85 


Construction of roof, water supply, heating 
plant, and office and magazine heating for 
Transfer Magazine Building No. 1, Inland 
Magazine Establishment, Kamloops, B.C. 
Name of contractor, General Construction 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, August 15, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, $28,256.05. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Asbestos insulation workers ........esessceeeeee $1.07 
Asplyalt PAKEMS' <\c(ae ote clolelecs s eicleielsleleicis (ese slelsivnnvic nee -81 


Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders .... ayes 


IA OMTOH Wie Acetate rata ice avelam ce aioe ciwipisioele ovelsitieiein\e eleiae ¢.4l 
Brick and hollow tile layers .........e.sseeeeees 1.29 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers .......... Sole 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 

Carpenters? Amd. | JOMEES i i2'. oi'5 Uieisc cile's oletelssieises via dxi2 
Gement MiBISHERS His loi nies o's lbie sense eieldle. eiele sis's 618» eie/s%e 1.02 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam— ...... EVANS) Nea Saher a pe Whe tate hig set tois pov mee Tags oe 1.02 
CSAS OP CLE Car los olaraielsfaiersi soles otate ara}e. sae e eeelanis 81 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ......... 81 
Dragline operators (steam or gaS) .....-+-...- 1.24 
DTAagliney VAMC lets vere siete eres sisiare'e stale h © ‘yates oi8 lace -80 
D)TAPTING POW ETS ps oia's sels viclow sine oe eielemielolsleis stele uni sinlae 80 
Drivers (teamsters) .......2.0cccccccccccccccorses 65 
IB yiall big bbobetssq- yee SOAR Aste, SAME s Kor Stic tae otis 81 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ............eseee- 1.19 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas, elec.) ...-..eee- -- 1.24 
Pneinersen, “stationary ici. asiessceseoet ens eee 80 
HAH OULETS: ) (COMMON) Welecercieit’s witere slticiereielaye oibiclelss ole 65 
Labourers (experienced Dbuilding).........ssceeees Rayo: 
Motor truck drivers (under 5 toms) .......-ee0- 66 
Motor truck driver (5 tons and over)........-. 75 
Painters (SPray,) is see es whe ce ieee esis a sleieieiaie Bele, daleie le 1.07 
Painters) and). Claziers. as ece vais Hot slekls ce ualbls slovele .97 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work). cig gi wloltetey eve ratore wie Pari 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers’.......+.eeeeees Beer 
PLAS CCT OLS Herre ea alone tare ciars nucle arate lausiotere Bictareosie’elolennie 1.224 

Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 

PUA TOTIA LY Rite cles sieieleiececa sro aisiotelenejaie sishers Ri eiaricie stele A 81 
Plumbers and steamftters TTD TR AS a 1.19 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen) ........ eae area ialescls 69 
SWOT ie tee ore wera ie eciate oxeialay) ole axes ig o,ale lass 96 
Road grader operators: 

CF ares Peer Ae Pialolesoratern ore staislasale\ele (e's lees) /els sii Sistas s a ee OG 
Road roller operators (steam or nee suite teraee sé OD 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) ..........0.c es ceccee 81 
Roofers: 

MHCOLMINELHLu ats Meer eeeieate ss ++ sists ds visvee te elulere o's 1.18 
Sheets MetalecwmOLrkwersemmree hs eeces ccsisisiesiole oc cee 1.18 
Steam shovel ‘engineers 2.22. eee ee ngs ec cees 1.24 
Steam shovel cranemen ..............- abi a gett sea 1.24 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


| OCTOBER 
Per Hour 
Steam” shovel firemen’: seeasrcse. ce nee ec ceetne . 80 
Steam shovel oilers ........... LRN Ae RAR dt Bea fe 80. 
Shovel, operators *C@as)? tet. reser t epee ee en teawe 1.24 
Structural’ steel'sworkers "th22.9..0. os ce keene vanes « 1.223 
Tile setters: 
Asphaltri terse b cer cen s ote cuca octet tesect tae eee .87 
Tractor operators: 
TOtOUINEALL, “EEC — ves cee cet tele ate eee cere ae 1.06 
Sriall—— PAS i ee SE Beas 81 
Watchmen 4.24 eee sees eS ee eth ane cea site ae .60 
Welders and burners: 
Acetylene, or elec —". 0. 2 ores rme nee sees ee as 1.00 
Oni*eteel erection=—— 0s ..s .csesanek veces eae eee 1.224 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition— 
FHOTEMAM i vieie Cartels’ s delsioteelt PN ate ER BBR AR 1.00 
Skilled yi dates Quer wise seen teceeeee ee ecko eelet 81 
Semit-skilled!s «\. Se AWios sees ws PU eae aif 
TSS ark ha ees e poevers ere ote hirpredeielere mimtete ote 65 

Wharf/and dock builders ci. jcscesee ase eee stey oot « 1.12 


Painting of three existing 550 foot steel 
antenna towers and two existing 320 foot steel 
antenna towers at W/T Station, Newport 
Corners, N.S. Name of contractor, Eastern 
Construction and Waterproofing Company, 


- Sydney, N.S. Date of contract, August 16, 


1946. Amount of contract, $5,948. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
PERDOUTETS atic cele eben ar tele temo cn na istlers namie $ .45 
Painters (Spray) acts ects eecieeiciaeiel= We Macrste ate ete 75 
Painters and glazierS .........ceseccccectcceccscss 65 
WAtCHInen et ace sais eee leiatoltters ohare sca ialelelelelein els aseveleatars -40 
Waxers and polishers (floor) ....-seceseeeeeeeeee 50 


Construction of a hydrant hose house, an 
additional water main and one_ three-way 
compression type hydrant, W/T Station, 
Gloucester Township, Carleton County, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Hugh _M. Grant and 
Company, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 27, 1946. Amount of contract, $2,400. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Carpenters and joiners ........ Hil REAR eae $ .96 
Gement, MMISHErS eves eters bieeslew so sleiiaesvecary osrexetae ays) 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam—" ace coe sheet racine ences clitels cle siasiernis .80 

GAS) OT ELEC mareteietare vole ici ne aictolele role sureties steers oreneiete .65 
TYPIVOTS TT iene oe eis coe ooo ee eiaioee clare mt atehete: aqnieldtenstarcterater 56 
RATSOUTCLS? a oc ces cee tin ere tilde elele tiem sereraire eraser sts .56 
Painters and glaZierS ......0c.ccecccsscecccccccs a 86 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers ............ 65 
Plumbers and steamfitterS ........ceecceccoeees 1,12 
Roofers: 

Sheet! metal ee eet Vans oileelt oes 1.01 
Sheets metal workers’ ie felsed cite ccleas coe a/esisis-telerare 1.01 
Watchmen iy cil celslss reat, Bials, aa 'sln le oletale ose wleteiole'e.ei eile ak 
Welders and burners: ¥ 

Acetylene or eleC.— ..... cece cece eee e eee eeees .85 


Department of Transport 


Development of an aerodrome, Gore Bay, 
Manitoulin Island, Ont. Name of contractor, 


1946] 


King Paving Company, Limited, Oakville, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 9, 1946. Amount 


of contract, $340,855.50. A fair wages schedule 


was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Axemen ...... Hela lant lat erolw hehe aiele Mea faraepere, ele eG lta a reed $ .50 
ANS Cece Muy Wiese AUR SAL Coe TES VA 60 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... 50 
BN Uey CHESIAITGLIS eee ce UCD Sete yale cele chang cis) aR RIE CUR geeeN git Ka 65 
iecksmmthe Ww nel mensh, vuNtider cipal nena ues ieee 959 
GS PEpeIvers ANd) MOINErsy ie eek a LEME baal he .76 
CrATASL AYE BHATT OWE Uy Rt Ale PERSO IA AN Gedo De SSDI E ae hel al at 65 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

ST ES Sen Oh AE MRR 9 AO Mee 70 

GS AOT REL CC rats mM Ue oho ave USN MMe Yall 56 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ 56 

i Dragline operators (steam’or gas.) 0). o. 0.00944 1.06 

NORA SINSATION ak eats eee s beagle aN Elen baka 66 
DPA CUIMENOIIETS Mise semieny a.ee ie, hana Md Tae taba tld 56 
EODTET SN a pedals Biel che oes wade eee iri asi ectes RaezHape dm peg on Sealy fh 46 
DO miver. | DOSS VAN CATE) wise t ci u sie vic dela ted ANC Na .60 
Wrivens team ands Wagon sae ssccak s aireee. Meni .80 
NO PUTIN OLS Tiere wate ate a etic fens ten aneicNtS  al aria .56 
Engineers) (operating, steam Ai. 2. sows neon was 
OI SWACTIAY ISLAEILOM ALY, ils vis csleies i ic eke re ee oh waae Hop 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) ............ is) 
TOUTES uncles site se ania, ae Madan SRLS Read 8 Sa atid .46 
IMEGCOR A CMU CKYOTIVETS:, Ac s/<.c faulty cueke eae a alate -50 
Motony ‘truck /odriver)and i truck), “yleusieo ena. 1.50 
JEXay CO Revi gaV ho UA Bias Woe MRM. UDR omer UU IanO ICS A OOM 15 
Road grader operators: 

EFOTSCOALA WI —n Macon cee atin VaR olan ania ate .50 

IneliveingeiGeain— | We Meal tee APNE Veh ee .85 

Cea eee CN ete Laeepsl Acta ar ya ees Ge Ae OPERA, NLS oat a 55 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ........ £28 
Steam: shovels engineers ye yey ee Mahe eg es 1.06 
Steam) shovel) remem hhecs ss leks ee Rea | . 66 
Steatushiovel! oilers aii. .stis davit vale ty io uoeye site .56 
SOREL OPCPALINA, * (LAGy Vim ciy o.cr<ibrals anda tee brat cas wks 1.06 
Tractor operators: 

PLCONLMEAINS CLC) disor nome a Ae aU 65 

SEO ORT Cees UT V2 ee A TA a nt UE NGS EVA US NO 55 
TET NACE Shy LAIR EES aa UR aR A Al 


Additional development of airport, Lon- 
don, Ont. Name of contractor, The Flint- 
kote Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, August 13, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $8,104. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows:— 
Per Hour 
Asphalt ie TAkersiikiee jst se nsost aks ce ees sacle cintems. 6 $ .65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... .55 
Warpenters:, ANG JOINTS \\o!0)s)is/s/0's oielele dle olale Welae ites 1.00 
Wemient wy ADISRETS i diate anes ese ns BEA G oes oo 70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
PLC AT one Apis tee eteiave te skiate satel EW nee cunt parE ND Stare Ait Lode ms: 
FAS sODW CLOG — ois cha slo abies 6 Aik ane Aa OI are ales eee 65 
MD PAVOTS Mi Als ovate ea lates ise rea cale foimsale ie hc RaNetaete SR ANG Ol 
Drivers FOAM: ANY WALOM ciirdec acta tele eves Pe aiee e Bee .90 
Engineers, operating, steam .......... Re oats 81 
Hneinemens stationary: esses onion ee cl elae weal 60 
BT DOMGETS A Mis sis aM cree dace aes astenly aCorsl meer yeni MAMMA alh MK ith 5a, 
NPOUOR, SIUC A ERVOR ioe elsiale-ecteierusbtebe astral wise ial ad ela 55 
Motormunucks, drivers andi itruckm tsacccen ne wise f 1.55 
Road grader operators: 
TOTS GTA Wili-—= ties eek wee eerste qusibe bielers eh wis anistelesia"s 00 
Imbaverhove bhavegeat Werch eat MW RAeey eat) Be MDM 508 ie CIS Nba RIYA 90 
Aired ils eet etataratods iecetetereviie el taterore cee Mare ole's oedia acueme dt 65 
Road roller operators (steam or gas) .......... 75 
Steam shovel engineers ...........sccceececccceees 1.06 
SLOANE SHOVEL MONIC sche! s-.tietdom «aoe etal tates 70 
73486—7 


FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 


Per Hour 

reat, SHOVEL OUETS Mane cules cian idee eke cules ok 4 .60 

Shovel operatons (gases le. lee) wey PRA 1.06 
Tractior operators: 

TsGCOUFROE yy! CEC imme osc were «keke wa oslet Cue be Ce .80 

he ga ree ec a ok RU TOR DORR le a ane ed DL) SIA 14 70 

SVELCCETINERU AeA cL iene ter Loa diag srk Oma ete -46 


Demolition and rebuilding of two exterior 
walls of the Pilotage Building at Champlain 
Market, Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Eugene Jinchereau, Quebec, P.Q. Date 
of contract, August 22, 1946. Amount of con- 


tract, $6,547. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 
Per Hour 

TLADOUTCTS Lt a Pian ialtan sb atst ater ah aM aL, Hobie $ .60 
BYIGR avers ic fire a Week de Vicks Wiliae Rabe MacNN aoeonee 1.00 
Bricklayvere  Nelners 06) Ven i Anan, aay 65 
Plasverers’.. helpers. ena) Wee vbw tun lOn Ca aie Cone ike 55 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Cement) Rnishers i), sev davciaas ecu Maas bate .80 
Catpenters and ‘joiners. (ij) 0 a ay cit .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Nei 2 @ San ROL Ca SHUN LP DOME MSR EDC UDN 5 Be Ht lin Pgh ari 

GOB. OR BLOC ge oie ae y aaa Qa) eer a 75 


Construction of two hard-surfaced runways 
at Wiarton Airport, Wiarton, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Scott-Jackson Construction Lim- 
ited, New Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 22, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$417,779. A fair wages schedule was included 


in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

VA SSM OTN ta platy Vasa) wks NALCO Ses Ga RE $ .55 
ASDA TAKELS, | ho dajceiidd siete crag Moraes ccc EL 65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders.... 55 
Blacksmiths ies | MaRS ae Oy ea ay 70 
Blackemithisn, Helpers iillye clue mae cies ha talneew atade 50 
Carpenters-andy JOIMensw Hun col ae Wie en Ae a ath Nig 90 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

oUt F200 0 eee ROL MAIN MUN Peg Ry  rLUESPDE AS oe HO A AIM ie, el By 3) 

GaSe OT CLEC ah Hh. eae Uf tuekuigugtinanak ea atcecs ove deel daey aie 65 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)..........00% 65 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ......,,.... 1.06 
Dragline firemen’) ect mene’ tena clmneaky ated ante 66 
Draglime Aolerss oie eee a ee) COR OME I 56 
DRI CT Sa ee el als wales ere eta MEK ANU IER, ET Me ee 51 
Driver) eam wand). wawom iisceaisdsle ven Wucme eee 85 
Drill. mumners sy alice cM takeohis stake atcha eeonaecta fetta -60 
Hngineers, > operating,“ steam, yess. jiu desta esas 81 
MMAGINCMIEN)/s SUA CIOMAT Vn wimvorholataies ose clare lee aero aoe .60 
TRA DOUTETS) 1. Gib) sill ela RA CMa NEN Wena k aah tall Rae PMI vol 
IWOLOr: truck NariV ers Soul ale ected kere a tae edn te 100 
Motor: truck) dniver cand: truckiiicssae sees te 1:55 
POW. ere hic PM RE NEI Ne Nn ees Dy ac 56 
Road grader operators: 

FLOTSCG TA Wee tes fissepnies sd cha lovee siete ie eal Eee aaa 55 

Im cluding tea aiis Ay har Vana ea Suntan aba tale 90 

CBS ela alaat ove assis wiatauaens aks Gh Rremetb de Ghd aah tha ehatRaD Bie ian be -60 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.)........ aiD 
Steam Shovel .ermaeerty u/c Aah laa Ae eae ae 1.06 
Steam shovel firemen... 2). wiles seve, drvee aie ehaee ema Paiere Wie State 66 
Steam Shovel (oilers cies caste va Merce rena te -56 
Shovel! Operators. CLAS: iss sovetetotaersley ales ty otal eieveral orate 1.06 
Tractor operators: 

MeETLOUTNEAU, EL Car Ay sues Gaon etm Eisele ie alencus ia eots 075 

RS estes eM Lane Raa ga ence nS ger I eA Rall 65 

BWV AECTINONY),|s)ckel ac etude scala 's buale loveta Raters aveiatotemtelem meets 46 
Welders and burners: 

Acetylene. : or) Clecs== , clasiiadios due Bathe olalelersleldete .80 
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Additional development of airport, Monc- 
ton, N.B. Name of contractor, Rayner Con- 
struction Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 28, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, $7,450. A fair wages schedule 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Asphalt rarers tyres ict cca con tele m ean a cileligailensty sie $ .65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... .55 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) .............. 1.06 
PO TAS NE TENE WF loc Celie eiabsiaitie slaislalble lala leieiala ays -61 
POTAPIMEMOUELS MeN Sol He el Cm rete grakate ye 56 
TO LIVELS hi hele aegis ener ene Seabee bie Wie ala abla lalbidleetalds AS 
PONIVeEL WPCA ANG) WARGO o/s) aie alsiaieiole level ieiaisiereieleleia 80 
Engineers, operating, steam ......ceesseesseee Byes) 
Enginemen, stationary ....... CU AORAT AIM AL SA aed eis .60 
TAD OUDELS Nairete:Seteiste cheite tics ereiche eg letereiSleterehslullet olatefel or aps 
MVEGTOE. GLUCK MOPIVELSH orseleva ete cin diets lel slant aketota lela layers 55 
Motoriiruck wariver jand ) truck yew iow ince sys ote S55) 
Road grader operators: 
Horsedrawn— ..... slp teve verbose lc araite Mapa) cts chats caleet 205 
Encludinge) Beam) yainieta iets tektites alias Sietolers:« ore .80 
CES sere he eS ae tey SR ots, RATE ONL aa Si -60 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......... 70 
Steam. .shovell\encineersiys 3 NaAnee ise aceite s «ele bee 1.06 
Steamcshovwell firemen il. sen vais otvels ates atelotcto isis: c elete 61 
Pteant shovelsoners erway ae arent lave were elalaistale ae 56 
SWhovel Operators (Cas.) Uwe Seeks ele sleis eb eles ee 1.06 
Tractor operators: 
MUST OULMOA IL EUG se Ie Ma a ae nial dicbalas otatete Fy 5) 
Srrrad lee eae MON ne ciate we cia ates aiaiels cates ela aieadte .60 
Wi tehmien ese ne Renae Miah tes te GUN AL Ie lade hes Sldaldeate 45 


Wartime Housing Limited 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Georgetown, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, George Construction Company, To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 20, 
1946. Amount of contract, $150,000. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Wh al Gun TAROrsii cia. aan jo casera elovsyeiseleeaihvetereiaele cies $ .65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ..... 59 
Brick and hollow tile layers ...070....descccesee 1.10 
Briek and hollow tile layers’ helpers .......... .55 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 
{CANDED LETS MAC yi} OUNELS) 14:sh0\<)s\syahave, sia /erscaisiels, stad eseceres .86 
WOME Me MINISHETS YAN Le ollie ts es tedetehial avers alaiele cee lbea 70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SPS a ee eS Ache ig peat Mshaie a bstada varetian a! see 75 

GIRS, OP CLOG a aie hie Ne ic schalalicre sole ar ccetetetonena bat pe 65 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec) .......... oy) 65 
Dragline operators (steam or gas) ............ 1.06 
Drasline } fireni|n yeh APN ladies) Pel nlbe olgilayil ..66 
PRET OLICT SMe eA eel Ae Siz ee ce mierey al (st CM mR gaia? .56 
UD ea cr g AUR SR AVA OS ILI LS ee Shc e  fa lll 4) roy 
TMIVET) COMTI ANG PVA OM peisidlsveh sissy sbvensinioagl seems eae .85 
Drill DeWbonoTeync wmv heges JTC Noll RP MEAN Er UA AMI a ENS .60 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ............ i aaa 86 
Hngineers;’ loperatimeg,) /steamyel Mel See a 81 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.)........ 85 
HNLINEMEN), i SLABOMATY, \lssisivinie savsreralere a Moe eee eee ALS .60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).......... 60 
IDE) cts iehi7el gH A nl MADAM SEI a AN PRN Ott DY Rc ase na soll 
Lathers: 

Wletalal) swans cae oe I RAED DA UID MRO ASIAN, Meum TaN 80 

YR aYs he ac die tedl) Siegen a4 PRR A oP tar Was oboe IW eee iD 
VEO PON UW CGUC ET ATIVCR ici etsale oot eae anereccrars Wialet Guard tata 55 
Motor truck’ driver) amd! truck) ,./. sissaseesleslo icine 1755 
Ormnamentalijiron Sworkers (eb eek ee. ones 70 
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was. 


[ OCTOBER 
Per Hour 
Painters (Spray nab insect cee eee ee eres 86 
Painters (and (2lazrers? ee ors Pages Seen ee kee eee 76 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work) ............ee00% 65 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers ............ -60 
PlasbEnersty swarre swe UM arene tee ay le cree aetlo mb erel sl Renato 1.10 
Plasterers? helpers’. 20d sis. sola cle oe ee iainatalers hate Hse, 55 
(mixing and tempering material) 
Plumbers and, steamfitters ........,sseeccceseves oa” (ik 
Riggers' (Generale Nosy, Meee hiss snore aeons Ba 61 
Road grader operators: 
FL OMS OG EW Tai sine isos ele a eet stereos Rane RERCAD rataret eles 50 
Mnehidin geass UN Waites oy cake coke ee ale ohare lee -90 
BS Sasha Abie bie ie win vareyp vole ols case tele tem a Moly chee Maren laaes .60 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.).........06+ 75 
Rodmen (reinforced ‘steel) ick Mic dees tebeee eee sees 56 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition—...... .55 
Sleepy mepal— yy Vee A AV Rua os Ten eA .86 
Sheet metaliworkers) say uyyelid yaa as Ve ae .86 
Shinglers iGvood i) asbestos)| + denn karin suena 81 
Steam) shovel engineers iis wsventen awe mittens 1.06 
Steam shovel firemen Wo) ye eu se splat wee ameaele coe -66 
Steam ishoveluoilersya so iilvtinc ihe eine waste ieee cence 56 
Shovel’ operators: (LAS) kline eee sas ieee oor ne 1.06 
Tractor operators: 
etourned Ww, WEbC. ma... . evo aie pwieie slaetaio itera nie etomenele ny (5 
SS) EZ UIE SRA UNE AP ERAN SEU RINT GMMR FS RED OES Ste Pts aps .65 
Wiettch rman ese. ete Wa ee Rie ed peg aaa LVS selene tea aan te 46 
Wiaxers\ and. polishers “(floor) (00). .3220(SiNede ae 750 
Welders and burners: 
Acetylene orieleci——) lacy ea eb Wine siotians ceasie g 80 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, St. Boniface, Man. Name of con- 
tractor, Claydon Construction Company, Win- 
nipeg, Man. Date of contract, July 29, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $75,000. <A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per Hour 

Asplral tension iiss 5 tak Mee aude aigcaisle ecole Aa tameele pepe eae $ .70 
Brick and Hollow Mie plavere | cee clelporein nave lslene ce ctale Tao 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers.......... iis 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Carpenters, andi OMers) ected lalebmmaatetiieee arts na ss 
Cement MIMISHELS IN cre sree te isteG eriecle Susann eine wee .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Kao ates fn A et RUN Le LE EIU ADE .80 

Gasiarorivelec sama eat wae Seay a Rts .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ........ 70 
Dragline operators (steam or gasS.)............ 1.20 
DORAL TING  RINREMIUOLD oe ey ey ale) de ale Was Mey ciate tated uate RI eae 80 
Dragline oilers ........... ah a SEAR Uleere ALE os eas Nae a ee 65 
POV ETS, 1 UiSih «sek eyanegats Golstdlie, drake ah cuentas ie Raia ot oeiec lie Mae a bed . 60 
Diriversteam and (wacom cli. vets mmeybr eepommse ae 1.00 
eR TENS TS WM Sait, Met cda ce ial ahee WARIS, Leo ec oR Dae ee 70 
Hlectricians. (inside: waremen) ssi. \\. ce esre wire ooeleee uA Us 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or Aoulole? ArUMIS Hye eel ssa wievel tre ches aratetolar cvs Lard 

Asaree, Or | MIONE GING i Mae ot eo ooten al Liat 1.20 
Hngineers, crane (steam, gas. or elecy)...... a Th SD) 
Hnginemen, stationary ...... Sedna Yam iasRy ae cao va, are MAS 80 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) ......... 70 
Habomrers (skilled deca wieel ali aieis sl ancty mee Gln Ae ae .68 
Pabourers) | (GOMOD) ey etisl os sceievelsitla ae otehenycnaetts aed -60 
Lathers: 

Bit Woy resi eS Ve AU PIRDS ISUYOIL We neaY STOP are CUT yusae eal 1.00 

fava’ g Pea an ae nw RE HAN aatogece ah VUE ER BE eam MWUlT SE e SS | 1.00 
Motor) truck drivers) och cost keen, ech iepee caaan .70 
NMiotor truck Grver sand bRuck jee essen ele lee 1.70 
Ornamental\iron\ workers), 48 die) Vee eee A 1.10 
PHM Persi, CSPLAV) ieee aioCeue » ocoe aeke! weal erate ats eer ra 1.00 
Painters) And), SlaAZIETSis youl oe chean oh deeeolet ele ee ale 1.00 
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Per Hour 

Pipefitters (surface-temp. work) .............. 80 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers............ .80 
LEIS GETETS We tia stiles ats sare eh Blame sania Cun ewan Yet, eee ae tees 4° 
lasterers i ielpere: | gipide ty fae tet Many Laue al aay st3 

(mixing and tempering material) 
Plumbers and | steamfhtters a4. seeks. te ere tlle 1525 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers ............ ile 

(all men assigned to help tradesmen) 
ROSTERS NEN Er aly wie tawny tr ticle ke oney cre, aN ai 80 
Road grader operators: 

LORS CTO Willan J sot tere srs cic sil tey cit aah EA etaes a Se 65 

acherelimonn hesni—— 2 eet tse NE OMe il! Neb otal Wale 1.00 

Na iralclece weal Ra ston Masters wii ealely iil ng meet re es MN 80 
Road roller operators (steam or. gas.)........ 1.05 
Rodmen ie (reinforced \isteel)/- ta. visti si Hod bide cake s diets .68 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition—.... arts) 

Bheet metala=/eNae Mua intl ea ihn wR LE cl Caled Rag .90 
Shee ianetaliwiw orkersiy ton soe yma Linc Sa malal . 90 
Sininelers Wi Gvood)) ASDEStOS,) is sicacudie dabieu ners claers 95 
Steam. shovels engineers)... «. seetawaatie doris. 1.20 
Seeam Shovel \ifiremen= 4) 0000) le some tebagela oe abet 80) 
Steatnchoveln Oilers Tet niie: WiNMe, Lined cr ten Gis °, 65 
eur OL ODT LONS: (LOS, ) iin le sesra'w «ino chin: hase! ons oaiets 1.20 
Tractor operators: 

MSCOUTMOA UT WOLC ia a sale tee occ sac a tiene cela tel eee .85 

Sade mai emai men al, ise A TL Gan, A Pe Ae 75 
\iSicntel aa eN ss oC SMI Wen OL SARIN EY 1 SOD Ue 00 
‘Welders and burners: 

Acetylene or elec.— ...... PV he, The 3 Cano t Myth ph i! 90 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Bergerville Estates Limited, Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, August 16, 1946. Amount 
of contract, $4,210. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

INSGOL REAR REEVE WP aes SRR ANG ICCIEIE CUA AACHEN HR mR $ .70 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders.... 65 
Brick and. hollow tile (layersiiwcs secede conte. 1.00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ............ .65 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 
WAT PER LCTS ANG Tl] OIMETSO LG ee ces wet aa ciers 4 oleledete slevciate .80 
emer INISMETS Us ha tina ett eres slels RE RCN ee eGo .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SS LOCUITa aes coals einen a He ANCE Soe a ben Route cl i behee)  heRe Rey 75 

Gas Or CLEC sion va artis lated eres opave idicseteltie tis ous ore is) 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ 75 
Dragline operators (steam, or gas.) /.........066 95 
(rae lines hii peta erst EMU CON Bema SULA es ah eee 70 
Dragline oilers. ...... Bea A Be ssh poe ne Ws ooo ae .65 
SE tae aah yk AL ae tes Be eae EOS ti op NR See Gator .60 
DI PIVeT MCCAIN ALC) WALOMY hols bicielelsjeig esis aveleeduetire 90 
IDV iblis qovehaterecy Aaa Oa eR CSG HLA La Raa 80: 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...........-2-ee000- & .80 
HEingineers, ‘operating, steam: .....-...... yee aie 80 
Wngimeers, crane (steam, gas. elec.) ............ .80 
Hnginemen) stationary ............ avr aver? a oa .65 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)........ Avis 
WAboULers!’ \ shiss 5 sbjene gi > sseivalenncChiays tee ale et CR ane Syticiore ae 60 
Lathers 

Veta meth urea a rts he esta ac ePMY oi Svatelemsiats eiura take ota 75 

BVO oe vite tatiaee:s be poidisrees batts eeatare mo ataha alc Ma ert chal e’g 15 
MMO COLA ETIICKG GTIVIETS es oy s ative mite altoracte ee ames clase ols .60 
ROLOF MN tTUICGK naOLLV.erM ANC tibPUCK | We. a. aauieacinte s 1.60 
Ornamental ivom WOLKELS Ve «si asin cite seem nem ecidle i sido 
PPETIATOLRS CCSD AY. atavalal storie tspevas ol erehaie a) <is*sivieae ooible Neeusigele yf) 
VERS WCAC StS TICTS Ne oe yt ia entices ts oh) hata telomere 215 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work) ............2065 -70 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ............ 65 
Plasterers. ...... Bie Metab alate louse, stale, + Aegis f.ePae tue eal oie the 1,00 
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Per Hour 

Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 

material) 
Plumbers and steamfitters ......... aicsis!stinielete 80 
Riggerss (general) ue see eee econ srclngts << Rape Bk .70 
Road grader operators: 

FLorsed raw hein. ee cine Wan cae Rea swede Mactan 65 

Including teams ec spins Geer Scien eiaaa 1 es a ee .90 

MENS B II iLO APSA ACI et eA BAC CEA aE I Bh 70 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ...... .85 
Rodmeny yi (reinforcedvaisteel ee y.e dence tines 70 
Roofers : 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition— ........ 65 

Sheet iimetal ye tia SHS ee tlne ee Al .80 
Sheet metal mworkers Pets sone cca ee ane heh eeckomale 80 
Shinglers’Gvood;’) asbestos) aioe. c as ee eee ak ‘ .80 
Steam wshovels engineers. en wees aeweey came cts 95 
Steam) shovels firemen) co... eeluoweae ccnsaies nie 70 
Steamshovel'y oilers’) sated cere Pty nee one ate 65 
Shovel? operators’ (gas. oe nee ee ee 95 
Tractor operators: 

HOtLOUINEAIL, | CLC ike tac i Gee we ae eae 80 

N00 E27 Bg PNR ARID LIME Ye Su Rica DWT UPOINK ec HRA MELO Mi 70 
Weatohm emit reine id ane eta eat EN HeN Ay ISI ae eae 05 
Welders and burners: 

MA cetylene. or, eleci ie ial 2 Peri wanes Mee ih .70 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Moose Jaw, Sask. Name of con- 
tractor, Bird Construction Company, Limited, 
Moose Jaw, Sask. Date of contract, August 
26, 1946. Amount of contract, $3,885. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Asphalt nalkersie i's ity Dau crt aa Nem aie Mamet Ugh $ .66 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders.... .56 
Brick? and “hollow, tile;/Jayersyy vk ed 1.20 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ........ -56 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Canpenters cand) Joiners Wy yan vse nn Nana eta) aN Se - 96 
Cement)” finishers ye vanes sees eee eee .70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SBCA ih wie a os aid eulavelaalactaterals aye Njaaalapernbtnie sed 81 

Gas OR CeleCr— eee ia awed s Bie ase ATEN pay 61 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .......... 61 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ............ 1.10 
Drachine trem en wis yt sweer nee A eeu kien Austen nhs 66 
ID raetine erOWersiy mec oo teste sells Comet REMC hy nee 56 
POTAVER SS Marae unc hte tude ok coenonetncherste pins pall gran ata ade 51 
Drivers, team hand hy wagon wie. ak see Olt we . 86 
DDS AT DUM orbs au aXss xc IMENTS ears ALM arp US AGIA SReR Ao Mu Ry 61 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ................-. 86 
Emgineers;; operating, steams ws) laconic eens 80 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.) ............... 96 
HNSIMEMeN | 'ShALION ALVA tem Mao aioele eaebe veal ero iets .66 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)........ 66 
GA BOUNETSI hs hitiole spararepivinaad eee el bee Sls tae kee ere 151 
Lathers: 

IN Fetalleriicrs s aleve ieee pare cttinct ons Na SrSTe Mn ea aE Ee an Oy 85 

WOO GL allie sh ahs kona ets ROMA Ges ANON Mrna cra) alata NUL ly IRE .80 
Miotor Jstirick i adnivers vlc sg te ce ute re eae cue Mg Ug .56 
Motor trick sdrivenzandttrueki micas satires 1.56 
Ornamental tironyworkers io. dees melon tele eines 75 
‘Painters, \CSPUAVA) ncstne sine a ks sede ere Beer inte . 86 
Painters (and Nelaztersiy yes sas ak pear aa ele e ae 76 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work)................. 66 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers ............ 66 
PIGSECrERS ince tea cae oe eae cen tle Nee eee Se he aes 1.06 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 

MIVA VORIAT YA voters Mitte TOR ere Ate ale Weer cae ARON Lea) ats .56 
Plumbers and steamfitters .......... Stateva tt sie ete & -95 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen) ........ A arte (ANN a 56 
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Per Hour 

Riggers (general) toy «Opens Cameiss wad aielene aan we st al 
Road grader operators: 

POrsed ra Wis 1) s.0's Sines WA tes wanna wieseteedye aecihe 56 
Pel ware’ GOaMI—— iss cistere’« evelalelsiete 6,6 srenelere labs afereoiets a 91 
CE FEES NR a AA GE Ene PsVoronat a lalareeicsy sabes wd 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ........ 81 
MOGdmMen  w(VEMPOFCEA + SUCEL) wieisiciele'ars, careicou secilerdiele 61 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition— ...... .61 
PGE ba MELA] — 4, che srelateieite elestiee © staielnia maleisiedia t's 86 
Sheetiwimne bal mwiOnrkcersi wie, ae Aetarae aeavelel Nv aibileleta'e ‘syeioye, 86 
Shinglers (wood) asbestos). sievccis als/siscsleielssis,s wi eeie 96 
Shea ve SMWOVEl NEM CMMEOCTS MM, ware. c sietererc ce ole viie cue biosonets 1.10 
DUCAIA SOVEL WAPETMeM ins sehr ucset ic cle aame tuts us estate . 66 
SECA OS NOVELMOMERS wrelie.c cls lain wis eteieyeras ote Bee So iia 56 
SHOWeL LOD CEALOFS ACCASUNAL Exicreisiuirelae volsers meio aaterets 1.10 
Tractor operators: 

METONENCATINN TEL Gs a when rle tisiecs tale rsvstererete'e e ualebe ei cera 75 
STV We Mera Ri rat aleoe COL eA SRL Sigler Leyes a Liason 65 
NVC IVIAMOMIND tele RNa MVPS Niel Ctabaetead! sO Meat eter alata tor aie 45 
Welders and burners: 

A. COLyLeMEN OT) CLEC a=) Mor icieve cierslalslece Maiolaieisrelelorsiacale 80 


Construction of houses and underground 


services, Calgary, Alta. 
Messrs. Bennett and White, Limited, Cal- 


gary, Alta. Date of contract, August 14, 
1946. Amount of contract, $6,883. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 
Per Hour 
Asphalt rakergic)./ie's iiisiciteieiels cliele oi eis tele, é'sielqia eid siete $ .65 
Brick sand hollow: itile) layers) .is.3 ssl vaceisa ous 1.26 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers..... Sa Sf 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Carpenters and joiners ......¢.ecseeceoeserscerecs £03 
GeRIOTI EL TITISHETS Win Cor ieeie a iete nletovele cunts Oreniels aie seus mcinbe le 1.03 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
EDR TVI  TTR MoU Tle eae relbne aiastaletalele aiciale atasrcreatene 80 
GAS NOTMELEC na ceeiie ci em iateivelt elles cle ops-oeht cies 70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .......... .70 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ......-.-seeeee 1.173 
Dragling Hiremen’ |e eels ce ws ecesceceseese 70 
PTA TINE OMENS aa Hare cia clesizie ra. bie sleiele oie ere aja wieaisisia coress% 70 
THOT Re Eales oan a elotate cietele ti tie stewie niels: she leloitte crete swe .60 
Driver, team and Wagon ........-..eeeeeeeeeee 90 
Dre TONS ec a Bree ecaere aioe leleparelel ole ateilel shuts levers: eitel« .70 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ............eseeeeeee 1.06 
Engineers operating steam: 
Sime le aru a) eels coy sioiere clove wile oyess cee ares fn )olavose.s 1.00 
Cv GOT WL LIROLE PICT UNS mis cil ciete eur.cvedt ape etaio orn eters Hog 
Enginemen stationary ...., ,ecetecescvecerereees .70 
Hoist operators—tower. (gas. or elec.)..........+- 70 
TEATOULETS UR eee cee aiclaieoiele aye sielalsttisle evsialeratoralote .60 
Lathers: 
TCS ES ET Soe aR A 1.06 
OO Nee Oe ot lalate Minveve Grate ens ita. a dle eletanal sfalate! see 1.03 
NOLO TGETUCKUCLIVErSiiih on <valce cia eisies Siopois omieeses sis 65 
Motor truck driver and truck .............-e00- ah 
BIL Ue sabe Seta Avot ola ate .80 


Ornamental iron workers 
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Name of contractor, 


Per Hour 

Paitifers: (spray): .... v<ataueeweeso8 OUeMN Mr eaiak $e 1.00 
Painters and’, glaziersieceiaiiane, teen « dacs coat -90 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work) .............. .76 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers ............ ANROHTG 
Plasterers: We sa aC ove hve ste eihat ee Ra ree as enn 1.16 
Plasterers?) helpers (vin st. wacucedne come Batts es Afi: 

(mixing and tempering material) 
Plumbers and steamfitters..........000. ok ba eg Wl 
Plumbers and _ steamfitters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen) .........sseceee Ne 66 
Road grader operators :— 

TVOPSEG Taw Hes im dataids dain teh aad Seas ee ONY ene eel 65 

Enicluding’.) (eam eee ve cen CAG he a Meee 95 

Gi Ss ae dine Dee) Sk NO Ot Ra 85 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.)..,....... .95 
Rodmen (reinfercedssteel)\ tans sdsne eee ae -70 
Roofers: 6 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition—.... .65 

Sl Sebi HSH alain ssclovavs milan alana es aechees vee eteta renee . 96 
Sheet: metal yi workers eis ih Wo Ses Mn eee fee .96 
Shinglers', Gwood; asbestos) cs Cee eee 1.01 
Steam’ shoveely engineers) eu, eee ele ee ee 1.173 
Steam shoveluv firemen ai sais ous nie ee .70 
Steam shovel: oilers) ica. ewe tease oats eee 70 
Shoveloperators) (gas: ). \voseewlaesncicteaseenee wee 1.174 
Tractor operators: } 

DLetourneatmetesm os s.lvhe ay eiatdslow ee oleic de vio hoe 95 

PATI RNS She tele eset hr cad ato lara aha eek alate .80 
SW atelier lie eS oe UE Eek eR ae ang Ua 25.00 

(per week) 

Welders and burners: 

Acetyleneor elec. iiikee mare otenin en ects atee .95 


The following contract contains the General 
Fair Wages Clause providing for the obser- 
vance of current or fair and reasonable rates 
of wages and hours of labour, and also em- 
powers the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any dispute which may arise thereon. 


Department of Public Works 


Pontoon discharge pipes required for 
Dredge P.W.D. No. 5. Name of contractor, 
The Sydney Engineering and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Limited, Sydney, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, August 26, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$5,760. 


CoNTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT | 


No. of Aggregate 

Department Contracts Amount 

Post! OMe. poe byte at lel sinterarernaaten 12 $ 46,089.36 
Reconstruction and Supply ...... 3,715 4,098 519.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police.. 1 18,054.00 
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Labour Law 


Recent Regulations Under Provincial Legislation 


O RDERS in Alberta bring a branch of the 

printing trade within the Apprenticeship 
Act and amend the regulations governing 
electrical installations in coal mines. In British 
Columbia, “mercantile industry” in the Control 
of Employment of Children Act now includes 
businesses as well as establishments operated 
for the purpose of wholesale or retail trade. 
Rules for certain apprenticeship trades under 
the Manitoba Apprenticeship Act have been 
amended. New Brunswick has made new 
regulations regarding the examination and 
licensing of journeymen plumbers. In Quebec 
there has been a clarification of the new 


-Minimum Wage Order providing for payment 


of overtime at the rate of time and one-half 
the regular rate. The Order under the same 
Act providing for annual holidays with pay 
has been revised to allow employers in certain 
cases to pay a compensating indemnity in lieu 
of a 1946 holiday with pay. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The branch of the printing trade engaged 
in publishing weekly wewspapers and im job 
printing done in addition to the publication of 
the newspaper was designated as a trade under 
the above Act by am Order made August 27, 
1946, and gazetted September 14. 


Alberta Amusements Act 


Regulations under this Act governing, among 
other things, the licensing of projectionists 
were amended by Order in Council of August 
6, gazetted August 15, to provide that persons 
operating motion picture machines of the 
narrow gauge type as itinerant exhibitors or 
giving public exhibitions of narrow gauge films 
supplied by a commercial exchange must hold 
a narrow gauge commercial certificate. Pro- 
visions regarding provisory permits and the 
application and renewal fees thereof have been 
revoked. 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


An Order in Council made August 20 and 
gazetted August 31 amends the regulations 
made under the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
(L.G. 1945, p.1531) in respect to electrical 


installations and appliances in coal mines. New 
subsections require a person in charge of 
electrical operations in mines which have high 
tension power plants and utilization plants 
of 200 kilowatits or more (connected load) to 
hold a first-class mine electrician’s certificate 
of competency, and in plants of less than 200 


‘kilowatts .a ssecond-class certificate,- provided 


in the latter case that the Chief Inspector may 
require a first-class certificate if high voltage 
equipment is used. Where the services of a 
first-class electrician are not available, a' 
second-class electrician may, with the Chief 
Inspector’s written permission, take charge of 
operations for such time and under such con- 
ditions as are laid down in the permit. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


An Order in Council made September 3 and 
gazetted September 14 rescinds as obsolete 
Order No. 9 of November 25, 1939 (L.G. 1940, 
p.20) which required every employer under 
the Act to pay wages within five days after 
the expiration of each period of employment 
which might not be greater than one calendar 
month. Since the Labour Welfare Act, 1943, 
requires wages to be paid within 10 days of 
the expiration of the period of employment, 
Order 9-was no longer necessary. 


British Lalenban Control of Employment of 
Children Act 


By 2 slight amendment in the schedule of 
industries in which employment of children 
under 15 is forbidden except on written per- 
mission from the Minister, which was approved 
by Order in Council of August 30, and gazetted 
September 12, the words “and businesses” are 
inserted, so that the definition of ‘‘mercantile 
industry” to which the Act applies now reads 
“which means all establishments and busi- 
nesses operated for the purpose of wholesale 
and (or) retail trade”. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


Rules made under this Act relating to 
apprenticeship in certain trades (L.G. 1945, 
p. 768) have been amended. These now permit 
a certificate of qualification to be granted, on 
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the recommendation of the trade advisory 
committee, and on payment of a fee of $1.00, 
to any person who before April 16, 1945, has 
engaged in painting and decorating for 34 
years or more, and in the carpentry and wood- 
working (factory) trades or in the plastering 
and lathing trade for 4 years or.more. 

With regard to the automobile repair 
mechanics’ and internal combustion engine 
mechanics’ trades, the provisions concerning 
eligibility for apprenticeship were changed to 
include all persons who: (1) are (a) between 
16 and 25 years of age, or (b) over 25 and 
whose applications are, on the recommendation 
of the trade adivisory committee, approved by 
the Apprenticeship Board, or (c) over 25 and 
‘who have been honourably discharged after 
service in the Armed Forces; and (2) have 
completed Grade IX or its equivalent. By 
the regulations of November, 1945, any person 
over 16 who had not been engaged in the trade 
for at least five years was eligible to become 
am apprentice. 

The provision regarding the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen in the automobile 
repair trade was also amended to provide that, 
on the recommendation of the trade advisory 
committee, an additional apprentice may be 
employed when the senior apprentice has 
passed, his third year of apprenticeship. 

Amendments relating to painting and 
decorating were gazetted August 31, those re- 
lating to the automobile repair and carpentry 
and woodworking trades on July 27, and those 
relating to the plastermg and lathing trade on 
September 21. 


New Brunswick Health Act 


New regulations respecting the examination 
and licensing of journeymen plumbers, gazetted 
August 28 and effective September 1, 1946, 
replace regulations issued under the Public 
Health Act, 1918 (L-G. 1924, p. 843). The new 
regulations provide that no person without a 
~plumber’s licence may engage in plumbing, 
except under the direct and immediate super- 
vision of a licensed plumber, in which case 
such person must first have his name and 
address registered with the Plumbers’ Examin- 
ing Board. Applicants are to be examined and 
licences issued by a four-member Board, to be 
appointed by the Minister of Health and 
Social Services, of which the chairman is to 
be a member of the Department of Health 
and Social Services, the secretary a member of 
the Department of Labour, and the other two 
members licensed plumbers, representing 
employers and employees, respectively. Mem- 
bers are to serve without salary but are to 
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receive travelling expenses and a per diem 
allowance of $15 when in attendance at Board 
meetings. 

An applicant for a licence must be at least 
18, have completed the prescribed application 
form and must satisfy the Board that he has 
had five years practical experience in the 
plumbing trade or hold a valid journeyman 
plumber’s certificate issued by the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee. : 

‘As in the earlier regulations, the initial fee 
for examination for a licence is $5. Licences 
expire yearly on December 31, and they may, 
upon application and in the discretion of the 
Board, be renewed from year to year, with 
examination, for which the fee is $1.50. A 
qualified plumber holding a valid: licence from 
another Province may be granted a New 
Brunswick licence, with or without examina- 
tion, for such period as the Board may deter- 
mine, on payment of a fee of $5. Licences 
may be suspended or cancelled and a penalty 
of a fine not exceeding $100, and in default, 
imprisonment for not more than one month 
is provided for violation of any provision of 
these regulations. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


OVERTIME RATES 


Payment for overtime at the rate of time 


and one-half the regular rate was provided for 


by Order 2 of July 16, issued under this Act, 
approved by Order in Council of July 31 and 
gazetted August 3. The Order applied to 
hourly-paid employees who are governed by a 
minimum wage order and not by a collective 
labour agreement. It prohibited any overtime 
rate inconsistent with that laid down by the 
A new Order, approved by Order in 
Council of August 15, gazetted and effective 


_ August 31, changes the clause prohibiting 


agreed overtime rates varying from that in 
the Order to stipulate that no lower overtime 
rate than time and one-half may be paid. 


Ho.wipays 


Order 3 providing annual holidays with pay 
for most workers in Quebec (L.G. 1946, p. 
1105) has been revised by an Order in Council 
of September 6, gazetted and. effective Sep- 
tember 14. Workers in seasonal industries, 
watchmen of apartment houses, and janitors 
and watchmen of office buildings or of any 
immovable property are no longer among 
those excluded from the holidays Order. 

A change was made in the definition of 
“duration of continuous service”. In the 
periods of time listed as not interrupting the 





1946] 


' duration of continuous service “days on which 


the establishment remains closed” is sub- 


stituted for “days of unemployment”. 


The revised Order also requires an employer 
to pay a compensating indemnity, equal at 
least to the holiday pay prescribed, in lieu of 
a 1946 holiday to workers who, since January 
1, 1946, have taken a holiday without pay 
equivalent in length to that stipulated in the 
Order and to those who were not entitled to a 
paid holiday under any scheme established for 
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1946 and carried out by the employer before 
July 27, 1946, when the holidays Order went 
into effect. With these exceptions, payment 
in lieu of the annual holiday with pay is 
The Order prohibits any agree- 
ment providing for a shorter annual holiday 
with pay or one under less advantageous con- 
ditions than those fixed by it, or providing for 
the payment of less than the holiday pay 
prescribed for a worker who leaves his 
employment. 


~ 


Canadian Vocational Training 


ANADIAN Vocational Training is spon- 

sored jointly by the Dominion Department 
of Labour and the Provincial Governments. 
Hitherto, the Lasour Gazerrs has published 
each month both textual and tabular reports 
of the various types of training and projects 
directed by the Vocational Training Branch. 
In subsequent issues the tabular reports will 
not be a regular monthly feature, but will 
appear periodically only. 

From the inception of C.V.T. up to August 
31, 1946, the gross enrolment in all types of 
projects has been 527,329 which is made up as 
follows: 


_Discharged Members of the Forces.. 86,101 
Industrial Supervisors and Foremen 
aye nih bar a GEC ORG RNG a avi 125,891 


War Industry and Service Tradesmen. 315,337 


Training of Discharged Members of Armed 
Forces 


The number of new trainees enrolled during 
the month of August in all branches of train- 
ing was—(3,902 men, 376 women). The peak 
enrolment to date was during the month of 
January when the total was 10,750 (10,028 men, 
722 women). 

The total number under training at the end 
of August, 1946 was 36,476 (33,684 men, and 
2,792 women) with a break-down as listed 
below: 


Men Women 
Training in C.V.T. Schools.. 11,173 1,113 
Training in Private Schools.. 2,898 1,184 
Training in) Industry...) .... EL T7 154 
Training in Pre-Matriculation 7,565 335 
Training in Correspondence.. 932 5 


The peak in training to date was reached 
July 1946, when the total was 38,777 (35,921 
men, and 2,856 women). A point to note in 
the August Report is the fact that the number 
of men in training has decreased over 2,000 
from the previous month’s figures. In the case 
of Women’s Training it has not changed 
appreciably since March when an increase has 
been noted of approximately 550. It is felt 
that the training in the C.V.T. schools will 
continue to decrease during the month of 
September also. The chief reason being 
seasonal employment for the veterans. 


Training for 11,271 in industry this month 
shows an approximate increase of 4,000 since 


March. This type of training does not 
require C.V.T. to provide an Instructional 
Staff nor equipment which has so often been 
the cause of delay in opening of Training 
Centres with a resultant backlog. However, 
an increased Supervisory Staff is carrying out 
field work in a satisfactory manner. 


Since March 1946, training in C.V.T. Schools 
and Private Schools shows a decrease of 
approximately 2,000 and 600 respectively. Pre- 
matriculation Training also shows an approxi- 
mate 2,000 decrease since this date. It is felt 
that the Special Summer Pre-matriculation 
Classes held this year have been most effective 
in clearing away a backlog in this type of 
training. 

C.V.T. has set up training in various trades 
as requested by the veterans through D.V.A. 
There are, however, some types of training 
more in demand. It might be of interest to 
note here an outline of Trade Classification 
(CVT) since this has not been done previously. 


Trade Classification for C.V.T. Schools 
(Effective September 1, 1946) 


A. Agricultural Trades 
1. Agriculture 
2. Farm Mechanics 
3. Rural Repair Shop 
B. Building Trades 
. Bricklaying 
. Carpentry 
. Electricity (Construction) 
. Electricity (Maintenance) 
. Painting and Decorating 
. Plastering 
. Plumbing 
. Sheet Metal Work 
. Steamfitting 
C. Commercial 
D. Drafting Trades 
1. Drafting (Architectural) 
2. Drafting (Mechanical) 
E. Hlectronic Trades and Radio 


F. Forestry and Lumbering Trades 
Furniture Trades 
1. Cabinet Making 
2. Upholstering 
3. Woodworking (General) 
H. Handicrafts Trades 
Hotel, Restaurant and Bakery Trades 
1. Bakers and Chefs 
2. Hotel Housekeepers, Waiters, Etc. 
3. Hotel Management and Administration 
J. Jewellery Trades 
1. Jewellery Repair and Jewel Setting 
2. Watch Repairing (Horology) 
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CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


M. Marine Trades 
Metal Working Trades 
1. Blacksmithing and Forging 
2. Machine Tool Operation 
Operators, Machinists) 
3.-Tool Making 
4, Welding 
Mining Trades 
Miscellaneous Trades 
. Air’ Conditioning 
. Piano Tuning 
. Refrigeration 
. Sign Painting 
. Surveying 
. Telegraphy 
. Sanitary Inspector 
Motor Vehicle Repair Trades 
1. Body and Fender Repair 
2. Diesel Engine Operation 
3. Motor Mechanics 
. Needle Trades, 
. Pre-Matriculation 
Personal Service Trades 
Barbering 
. Hairdressing 
. Merchandising and Salesmanship 
. Photography 
. Shoe Making and Repairing 
Printing Trades 
W. Women’s Occupational Trades 
1. Dressmaking and Designing 
2. Home Making 
3. Millinery 
4. Nurses (Practical) 


(Machine 
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Although provision is made for training in 
approximately 100 trades, the “in training” 
survey shows that most of the enrolment was 
being done in the designated trades in 
Construction; Motor Mechanics; Horology; 
Restaurant Trades; Graphic Arts; Photo- 
graphy; Radio and Electronics; and Hair- 
dressing and Barbering. While 70 C.V.T. 
Schools and 40 Provincial and Municipal 
Schools were engaged in training war veterans, 
there was a waiting list of 3,500 on August 31. 
It is noteworthy, however, that this backlog 
has decreased by approximately 5,500 since 
March 1946. Motor Mechanics, Barbering and 
Hairdressing, Horology, Graphic Arts, Hotel 
Restaurant Trades, Electronics and Photo- 
graphy, make up a total of over 1,400 alone. 
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During August, a Cooking and Bakery 
School was opened at Vancouver. The 
Advisory Committee to this School has 
accepted the Course of Study from the Edison 
School, Seattle, Washington. Only a few 
amendments to this Course have been 
necessary to make it applicable to the require- 
ments in the C.V.T. School. 

Watch Repair classes opened at Nova Scotia 
Technical School, Halifax and M.T.R.1,, 
Winnipeg. Delay in organizing this training 
has been caused by inability to secure the 
special type equipment necessary and, also, 
competent instructors. | 

Designated Building Trades Centre was 
opened at Sherbrooke. This new School will 
absorb a number of those previously reported 
as “Awaiting Training”. Instruction is being 
given in Carpentry, Bricklaying and Painting. 

North Sydney opened a new Barber School. 

In addition to the training of discharged 
members of the Armed Services in vocational 
skills and pre-matriculation, the Training 
Branch is responsible’ for: 

1. Apprenticeship Training 

2. Training of Workers 

Employment 
. Training of Foremen and Supervisors 
. Youth Training and Student Aid 
. Financial Assistance by the Federal 

Government, through the Training Branch 
of the Department of Labour, to the 

Provincial Vocational Schools. 


released from 


or co 


Comments on the Training in these projects 
will be submitted in a subsequent issue of the 
Lasour Gazette following the Conference of 
the C.V.T. Advisory Committee, which will 
be held in the Senate Railway Committee 
Room, at Ottawa, commencing October 21. 
The C.V.T. Regional Directors will attend the 
Advisory Council Meeting, and after its ad- 
journment a short. Joint Conference of the 
Regional Directors and Directors of Appren- 
ticeship will be held. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Coverage Regulations Modified to Conform with Amended Act 


Benefit Extended to Seamen—Certain Officers of Corporations Excluded 


Ly NEMELGMMEN T insurance coverage has 

been extended to employment in trans- 
portation by water as a result of amendments 
to the Unemployment Insurance Act passed at 
the last session of Parliament. The extension 
became effective on October 1, 1946. | 

Several important amendments were made 
to the Unemployment Insurance Act, and the 
Regulations issued under this Act by the 
*Unemployment Insurance Commission have 
also been amended. Not only has provision 
been made for extension of coverage, but 
certain additional employments have been 
excepted. . 

Changes have been made in the regulations 
respecting payment of benefit, notably one 
which provides that in inland navigation, which 
has been declared a seasonal occupation, benefit 
shall be payable only during periods of unem- 
ployment occurring in the active season of 
operations. 

The main changes in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and Regulations, applicable to 
coverage and benefit and effective October 1, 
are dealt with below:— 


A. Extension of Coverage 


1. Seamen——Until October 1, 1946, employ- 
ment in transportation by water was excluded 
from the coverage of the Act. This exclusion 
has now been removed and all employment in 
Canadian vessels engaged in inland navigation 
or deep-sea navigation is insured. Certain 
vessels other than Canadian vessels are also 
subject to the Act. The following is a descrip- 


tion of the various types of vessels in which - 


employment is now insurable: 


(a) Vessels of Canadian registry or licence, 

except those which have been chartered 

by demise to persons resident outside of 

Canada and which are regularly employed 

in voyages from a port outside of Canada. 

Vessels registered or licensed in other 

countries which have been chartered by 

demise to a person resident in Canada 
and which are regularly employed in 
voyages from a port in Canada. 

(c) Any vessel of foreign registry or licence 
over which jurisdiction has been ceded 
to Canada in matters relating to unem- 
ployment insurance by agreement between 
Canada and the country in which such 
vessel is registered or licensed. 


(b 


— 


In all vessels subject to the Act, persons 
resident or domiciled in Canada are insured. 
Non-Canadians employed in such vessels are 
exempted. That is to say, they are not insured 
persons and they do not pay any contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance fund. How- 
ever, the employer is required to pay a con- 
tribution in respect of each such person at a 
flat weekly rate of 24 cents. One exception 
is made to this, namely, in the case of persons 
resident in the United States. That country 
has a reciprocal agreement with Canada for 
the taking and payment of claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit. Therefore, any 
United States resident employed in a Canadian 
vessel will be imsured, since he will be able, if 
unemployed, to file a claim for benefit through 
a Local Office in the United States. 

Since some vessels of Canadian registry are 
regularly employed in voyages from a port 
outside of Canada and their crews are wholly 
or mainly domiciled or resident outside of 
Canada, provision is made whereby the Com- 
mission may by special order in the case of 
any such vessel declare that the provisions of 
the Act will not apply. 

The effect of the legislation is to insure 
crews of Canadian vessels operating out of 
Canadian ports and employing Canadian resi- 
dents as crews, but to exclude non-Canadian 
residents except where these are persons whose 
home country has entered into a reciprocal 
agreement with Canada for taking and pay- 
ment of claims. 

2. Election to Continue as ‘an Insured 
Person.—Previous to October 1, 1946, the Act 
provided that any person in respect of whom 
contributions had been made as an insured 
person for not less than 260 weeks might elect 
to continue as an insured person even though 
his earnings had increased to a point where 
his rate was in excess of the insurable limit of 
$2,400 a year. This provision has now been 
amended so as to reduce the number of weekly 
contributions required from 260 to 200. These 
contributions must have been made within the 
period of five years immediately prior to the 
date on which the employment became 
excepted by reason of the rate of earnings. 
In order to exercise his right the employee 
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must make his election within six months after 
the employment becomes so excepted. In this 
way it will be possible for a considerable num- 
ber of employees to benefit from the protection 
of unemployment insurance who would other- 
wise be excluded. 


B. Employments Excluded from Coverage 


1. Certain Shareholders and Officers of Cor- 
porations—A further paragraph has been 
added to the excepted employments listed 
in Part II of the First Schedule to the Act. 
This paragraph excludes any person employed 
by a corporation (limited liability company) 
who is either (i) the registered owner of more 
than 50 per cent of the voting stock (whether 


_or not he is an officer of the company), or 


(ii) a director holding a position as an officer 
of the company. 
provided that 


(a) he is the bona fide registered owner of 
more than the mere minimum number of 
shares necessary to qualify him as a 
director, and that 


(6) he actually performs the managerial 
duties of an officer of the.company. For 
this purpose “officer” means the presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
secretary-treasurer, chairman of the 
executive committee, general manager or 
managing director. 


2. Weekly Rate Employees Excluded if 
Earning §60 or over—A new regulation effec- 
tive October 1, 1946, reads as follows: 

“Every person employed in insurable em- 
ployment, whose rate of remuneration is 
weekly and whose earnings thereunder 
amount in value to $3,120 or more a year, 
shall, in respect of such employment, be 
included among the classes of persons 
employed in excepted employment.” 


~ 


In other words any employee paid at a weekly 
rate of $60 or more and whose total earnings 
amount to $3,120 or more a year becomes non- 
insurable. This applies only to employees on 
weekly rates. It does not apply to employees 
on hourly, daily or piece rates. Such employees 
remain insurable regardless of the total 
amount of earnings. For employees on monthly 
rates the insurable hmit of $2,400 a year 
remains unchanged. 


C. Benefit Provisions 


1. Seasonal Regulations—Provision has al- 
ways existed in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act to apply certain seasonal restrictions to 
the payment of benefit where it was found that 
this was necessary for the protection of the 
fund. The object was to see that where 


employees are employed in occupations which 
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are seasonal and which have a definite shut- 
down during a portion of the year, benefit 
should be payable only during periods of 
unemployment occurring during the active 
season of operations. In other words, it was 
the object to avoid insuring against a cer- 
tainty, which would be the result of paying 
benefit to persons whose employment was 
known to terminate at a certain date every 
year and who had no real desire to work 
during the off-season. 

This provision had not been invoked prior 
to October 1, 1946. With the extension of 
coverage to employment in inland navigation, 
however, the application of seasonal regulations 
to the payment of benefit became necessary, 
since there is a regular seasonal shut-down in 
inland navigation in most parts of Canada for 
a period of between three and four months. 
Accordingly the following Regulation, which . 
is Section 12 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Benefit Regulations, 1946, has been passed: 


12. (1) The Commission hereby declares 
that transportation by water on any of the 
inland waters of Canada, as defined in the 
-Canada Shipping Act, 1934, is a seasonal 
industry. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 1940, as 
amended, an insured person who has been 
employed in the industry described in sub- 
section one of this section and who is un- 
employed and fulfils all the other conditions 
of entitlement to benefit under the Act, 
shall not be entitled to receive benefit in 
respect of periods of unemployment occur- 
ring during the period commencing January 
first and ending March thirty-first in any 
year, (hereinafter referred to as the off- 
season), unless 

(a) of the contributions paid in respect of 
him under the Act, for the forty-eight days 
of insurable employment immediately prior 
to the day on which the benefit commences, 
not less than twelve were made in respect 
of employment in an industry which is not 
seasonal; or 

(b) contributions have been paid in respect 
of him under the Act for not less than four 
hundred and twenty days during the two 
years immediately preceding the day on 
which the benefit year commences; or 

(c) contributions have been paid in respect 
of him under the Act for:not less than forty 
days during the period comprising the two 
off-seasons immediately prior to the day on 
which the benefit year commences. 


2. Supplementary Earnings. — No other 
changes have been made in the essential 
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features regarding rates of benefit, eligibility 
or reasons for disqualifications. However, by 
an amendment effective October 1, 1946, an 
unemployed person who is in receipt of benefit 
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is permitted to earn up to $1.50 a day in 
supplementary earnings without becoming dis- 
qualified. Previously, the limit permitted was 
$1.00 a day. 


Statistical Report on Operation of Unemployment Insurance, 


August, 1946 


I T is reported by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics that during August, 25,115 claims 
for Unemployment Insurance benefit were filed 
in local offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission across Canada. This is a 
further decline in the monthly claims regis- 
tered compared with preceding months and re- 
flects a continued decrease in the number of 
cases of recorded unemployment occurring 
within a period. Total claims filed numbered 
27,576 in July and 20,557 during August of last 
year. 

There were 73,138 beneficiaries during Aug- 
ust who were paid a total of $2,861,278 for 
1,448,399 compensated unemployed days. Dur- 
ing July, 83,838 beneficiaries were paid $3,304,- 
896 for 1,670,652 compensated days, while dur- 
ing August last year 19,521 beneficiaries were 
paid $685,571 for 358,360 compensated days. 

The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 19-8 days in August, 
19-9 days in July and 18-4 days in August, 
1945. The average amount of benefit paid per 
beneficiary was $39.12 in August, $39.42 in July 
and $35.12 in August last year. The average 
amount of benefit paid per compensated day 
of unemployment was $1.98 in August, $1.98 in 
July and $1.91 in August, 1945. 

Table 1 shows the number of employers and 
insured persons registered with the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission across Canada at 
August 31, 1946. Tables 2, 3, 4 and 5 give data 
concerning the number of claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit and their disposal, 
including the number of persons receiving 
benefit, the number of days benefit was paid 
and the amount of benefit paid, by provinces, 
during August. Table 8 summarizes the growth 
of the unemployment insurance fund from 
1941 to the end of August, 1946. Tables 6 and 


7,. designed to show active claimants for bene- 
fit by occupations and by age groups will not 
appear in this issue. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from Local Offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at August 31, 1946, 2,679,951 employees 
were issued with Insurance Books and had 
made contributions to the Fund at one time 
or another since April 1, 1946—an increase of 
119,743 since July 31, 1946. 

As at August 31, 1946, 171,116 employers 
were registered as having insurable employ- 
ees, an increase of 2,991 since July 31, 1946. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Employer-employee contributions for Aug- 
ust amounting to $6,158,315.63 were the highest 
for any August to date, and were 15 per cent 
higher than the corresponding figure for August 
last year. This increase is particularly sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that during the 
month many contribution days were lost due to 
strikes. 

Benefit payments for August amounting to 
$2,858,005.66 showed a decrease for the third 
consecutive month, although still higher than 
the figure of $684,878.97 for the corresponding 
month last year. 

The fact that contributions this year are at 
a higher level than last year in spite of greater 
benefit payments, would seem to indicate that 
the total labour force of the Dominion has 
increased during the past year, this increase 
being due no doubt to the return of veterans 
to civilian life. 

The increase to the Fund during August was 
$5,119,778.15. 


TABLE 1.—REGISTRATIONS AS AT AUGUST 31, 1946 ‘ 








Region 


Employers Insured 

Registered Persons 

(Live File) Registered 
A SUDN SA Sten CPDL UR ONY AOL ae ee AINE 13,121 199, 736 
ELT ORE SAV RE Meche an ee a TS 45, 409 764, 661 
Bae ne nates CT CLM e sr eI E Ae La, 62,914 1, 026, 856 
a asea alba 'e eWayavnceh dakota rater euereas: elcome ae 31,546 418, 201 
EE tt Naas Seba nek AR Hairy ctu 18, 126 270,497 
re Worse atts acol eh sects cpeMa iia Mats areal tarde 171, 116 2,679,951 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO AUGUST, 1946 








ee (c>>>>—wo9>9090S0—00oo0o000000 EEE 





—. 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

WEATLUARY brett. ere aa etc rt aw ere tetiy AMAL, PAN ls Sarat te begat ok [WORM Aa ubiy 4,637 11,412 20,412 71,932 
IE EUQAI YAS ray Ne icons aide Mean eg Ma LL mak Ye ta ela de: 663 4, 822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 
ERO Natasa ae pee ae AG ice ay, Wes BI ICR GA a ae ae A 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 
ANGE EI a ela 2 ie AN Ran aN TN y Alice BiG C8 U0 Sa RN oe aap at a Dd ok 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 
IN CEA cae tek cs Ros I NG ECM IRAE Go a a a a a 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 34,777 
TACIT Iter s At Sad SON ies Te 0 a peel kt eR RD 4,629 ie 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 
"UTR Rea tA Bs SE a rR VEOH eg eC a 2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 
PAULISTA Tey hry Me nea NL MM mid Wh a Rees radi at A IRE Nat 1, 855 1,370 3, 241 20, 557 25, 115 
“elo Of PES ral) of es age ha SO AT fel) tet Rn eg ro ea 1,118 1,013 3,715 AO ATS. |e ok eee a eng! 
October...... Son th) fy SSE BR gb a dS i Uae GURU A 1,058 1,475 6, 222 BS OA WEG Hs ae 
November. eich ek bo 2 TR EU Peat RITE a MU 1,748 2,896 11,798 53, O20 i ilicys keese mele 
Deke" 001 OE) oe Be, Ca a a Oa ee a i LA Yn a ey ca 3,337 6, 562 13,770 BENGT2 VO aaa een 3 

it Bo tzid Cae oe ed RUM a SRS, ty alan suc RPAETAY Pose Se 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 296,391 335, 631 
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TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
AUGUST, 1946 


So Se eeermeneeeeeeeeeeree ee ee ne ee Sen 
—————————wweoeoe—————Somomo99EOOOooasasS —0 0 —0$—q—q0D0R EE; ;_——>————————— 








Claims Filed at Disposal of Claims 
Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 
Province ——_—_—— 
Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal to Entitled Pending 
: Benefit to Benefit 
re Ee abe LSA ss vase wea Mees oR ee es hse eee 75 51 24 70 29 64 
INOVE DOCOMA IE. he R.. cere boh oa wae ae doles Ratti 1, 872 1,214 658 1,298 430 994 
ING WHO TUMS WACK eascuil sun cone Men mrsc Millie ee a ouia a 598 446 152 494 176 282 
RT SORRY NT URMR SRER E22 2 AAAS RCA AIRE AM a 7,997 5,315 2,682 5, 064 3, 258 1,419 
OPE Da ey OURS DGD is an Ae ea lobed a 9,546 6,278 3, 268 7,677 1,992 1,992 
1h eae hol ol ey stecth CVA ate RE ASRS Sua UCT Vea ee an 1, 062 717 345 981 30 137 
SEI eh oa) 2 VAN GS al i LE A 418 299 119 346 99 62 
PMID ELLA aa ent ete ile ale, mon AMOUR Unit, Mula nile ty 740 496 244 649 151 490 
BmbishiO our Diges. wes el cuca eee he ene cae 2,807 1,844 963 2,304 554 858 
otals Canada Aurust 19460: 2 vee eos ya he es 25,115 16, 660 8,455 18, 883 6,995 6, 298 
Motaly@anadarmuly a 1O46.. wastes chee Oeueml eae 27,576 18,785 8,791 22,008 9,221 7,739 
MotaliGanada. tAucist) 1945.0 sion. Saree keke 20, 557 17,592 2,965 10, 616 2,045 6,176 


TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT 
WITH CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 











Month Month Cumulative 
Reasons for Non-entitlement of of Total 

August August for Current 

1945 1946 Fiscal Year 

Insu ficient contributions and not in insurable employment..............ceceecceececces 773 2,314 18, 148 
Noucapable anand notiavallable ton worlek vewnreee iiss & seeens see CRS ilin A aL On 243 1,113 
Moss oliwork.duertol ail a bOour GISpPULe Yer a Tey Mee a econ bea, cee SNL mealies 88 755 5, 261 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work...........ccccccececccecccceus 53 275 1,281 
Discharged forpMmIscon duct Cmacy er ae NaN re siete aR Ron th pale Moan Wane tay Oy aie 206 295 1,905 
Voluntarily left coupcymnent WAtQOUP  UStCAMSORa Ae ate ents ey, ne te ae ene moun) Liaw 798 2,540 12,324 
Pep riCE ORSDUS(UE CAs nay fee katy tN en) Sate TRIER, Ree oe Cel) Mey cd: Bilas 70 573 2,901 

A LGYE2N lar A ais coats AL ATR Ie Enna tea 9 AIS RN a Bae CV Raa Rat OL aetiem bce AYE 2,045 6,995 42,933 » 


() These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions 
claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 


BENEFIT PAID, AUGUST, 1946 








Number 
Receiving 

Province Benefit 

During 

by Month 

ae ONES ES 2 ed eS eS a) Se ee ee eee eee ee ee ee 

Prince Md warduisland auto sa ee oe toee eeP aye a ee ee OS Ramet Geeta aets ole 
ING Vek IS GOLTRE eet ODMR, | OL RW Nb oe EHTS I, cae red enacetateyargt Mork e Re Nae 4,498 
IN SW EST UNS WAG ee seein ditt Sita glare ai cmammoaine, (07S Ulta SIRE MaaaPN soil, talon Oem Mech 2,328 
TED ECE AS ee Ee TUNG AM eM, Chace ate glee) ¢ plac Ap ahaa mai! ahs eb AGHaDasaRaNaTaNt te 26, 653 
(Byatt To Pah AWN Cc LNRM GRR Miah ND UO UND AeA RITA Ur OCR AeA A 20, 804 
NEA TITO Wek He oie cto Sia) SUA EMERG RUR ete Sal Wie cts aiat atk NO OR Wie ULE ME Be 3, 934 
Saskatchewan............. RES 2M TESS OLIVER ORS SERN Bch RRBs 1,396 
VAN over at re Pe MUR CHC BO On By x ID ATUL AE ET a a OR A a RA Ne a 2,052 
Briers Colman tatters eitieae scene Mt stec uli ae a8 Tk (ay cM cere ca nr A I 11, 100 
Wotal: Canada, August 0946 iio ee eM un arte oo Vt ge 73, 188 
FBOLEL, (CANA aULyNt OSG eur eee tense scene neM tn orale. Mesa teen Te ado 83, 838 
Total: Canadan AUcust Modo rie UA liam een ce a, Were tania 19,521 


Number 
Commen- 


cing Benefit 


During 
Month 


17,625 
19, 534 
7,230 


oe 


oO 
Days 
Benefit 
Paid 


6,615 
91, 202 
41,742 

505, 811 
458, 973 
74,340 
26,531 
37, 646 
205, 539 


1, 448,399 


1,670, 652 
358, 360 


Amount 
of Benefit 
Paid 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


ch HE Unemployment Insurance Commission 
submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 
These cases are an extension of the series 
commenced in the April, 1945 number of the 
Lasour GAZETTE and continued in each of the 
succeeding issues. They are selected on the 
basis of their possible precedent value for the 
determination of questions which may, from 
time to time, confront Insurance Officers and 
Courts of Referees. In addition, they provide 
a medium for presenting to employers and 
employees alike brief statements of the 
principles upon which insurance against un- 
employment operates in Canada and of actual 
facts in specific cases coming before the Um- 
pire on appeal. 

The selected decisions are published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU.-B 62 
(Jan. 21, 1946) 


The claimant, who had separated from his 
employment, made an application for benefit. 
Labour Day and Thanksgiving Day were 
among the days on which he was unemployed, 
but the Insurance Officers ruled that they were 
“holidays” within the meaning of Sectian 
33(c) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1940, and were therefore non-compensable 
days. The Court of Referees sustained the 
Insurance Officers ruling—HELD: These two 
days are compensable, as Section 83(c) of the 
Act applies only to claimants who are still 
employed and not to claimants who have 
actually separated from their employment. 


The material facts of the case are as follows: 


The claimant, a married man, aged 55 years, 
was employed by a government department 
from May 3, 1940 until June 30, 1945, when 
he was laid off due to lack of work. He applied 
for benefit on July 4, 1945 and the application 
was allowed. He signed the Unemployment 
Register thereafter but the Insurance Officer 
decided that benefit be not paid for Labour 
Day (September 3, 1945) and Thanksgiving 
Day (October 8, 1945), on the ground that 
they were non-compensable days by reason 
of paragraph (c) of Section 33 of the Act. 


From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees, which unanimously 
sustained the decision of the Insurance Officer, 
but the Chairman granted the claimant leave 


to appeal to the Umpire in order to obtain a 


final interpretation of the Act in view of the 
importance of the question involved. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be allowed and gave as his reasons: 


The Court referred, in its decision, to 
Order in Council P.C. 4671 dated January 2, 
1943, which determines the wartime statutory 
holidays for the Civil Service and wartime 
holidays to be observed by employers and 
employees generally. 


The question before me therefore is whether 
in view of the provisions of Section 33(c) of 
the Act, the claimant shall not be deemed to 
be unemployed on Labour Day and Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Paragraph (c) of Section 33 of the Act 
reads as follows: 

An insured person shall not be deemed to be 
unemployed— 

(c) on any day which is recognized as a 
holiday for his grade or class or shift in 
the occupation or at the factory, work- 
shop or other premises at which he is 
employed unless otherwise prescribed; 


It is my opinion that the words “at which 
he 7s employed” in Section 33(c) clearly indi- 
cate that reference is made to holidays at a 
factory where a claimant is actually employed. 
Their effect is to prevent claimants who are 
still employed at a factory from obtaining 
benefit on days which are holidays at that 
factory. 


If this paragraph were to be interpreted 
otherwise it would have the effect of depriving 
a claimant forever of benefit on any day 
which was recognized as a holiday at a factory 
where he had worked, although he has com- 
pletely separated from that factory. 


"A close study of the text of the whole of 
Section 338 shows quite clearly that whereas 
paragraphs (a) and (b) deal with periods 
where the claimant’s employment has termin- 
ated, paragraphs (c) and (d) deal with periods 
during which the claimant is employed. The 
words used in paragraph (c) are clear and 
unambiguous and I do not see how they can 
possibly be extended to cover also the case of 
a claimant who has actually separated from 
his employment. 

It may be contended from the very last 
words of paragraph (c): “unless otherwise 
prescribed”, that the Commission has the right 
to prescribe that certain holidays are applic- 
able to all claimants, whether or not they have 
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completely separated from their last employ- 
ment. I do not think that this argument can 
succeed. The only effect that these words 
could have, in my opinion, would be to author- 
ize the Commission to make Regulations 
allowing claimants, who have not completely 
separated from their employment, to claim 
benefit on days which are recognized as holi- 
days by their employers. In other words, the 
right to benefit of claimants for a holiday can 
be enlarged but not restricted. 

It is my opinion that paragraph (c) of Sec- 
tion 83 of the Act must be interpreted as 
applying only to claimants who are actually 
employed but who are laid off for a day or 
more and who claim benefit for a holiday. In 
the present case the claimant was completely 
separated from his employment and is not 
affected by any holiday or holidays which 
occurred at the factory where he was last 
employed. 

The Order in Council referred to by the 
Court of Referees also does not have any 
application in this case, as it refers to 
employers and employees and the same com- 
ments made concerning Section 33 (c) of the 
Act are applicable to the Order in Council. 


CU.-B 63 
(Jan. 21, 1946) 


The clamant, a single woman, was em- 
ployed as a nurse by a textile company for a 
pertod of ten years. The company refused 
her an increase in salary and she left her 
employment in order to better her position. 
The Insurance Officer disqualified her for six 
weeks under Section 43(c) of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940, on the ground that 
she left her employment voluntarily without 
just cause. The Court of Referees reversed 
the decision of the Insurance Officer—HELD: 
The claimant should be disqualified for siz 
weeks, as refusal of an increase, alone, does not 
constitute just cause for leaving her employ- 
ment voluntarily; she should have obtained 
the assurance of another position before ter- 
minating her present employment. 


The material facts of the case are as 
follows: / 


The claimant, a single woman, was em- 
ployed as a nurse by a textile company at a 
rate of remuneration of $22.00 per week from 
January 7, 19385 until July 14, 1945, when she 
left her employment voluntarily in order to 
better her position. 


It appears from the record that after she left 
her employment her former employer placed 
an order with the local office of the Com- 
mission for a nurse, at a rate of remuneration 
of $25.00 per week, although she had been 
refused any raise in salary. 
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The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
and disqualified the claimant for six weeks 
under the provisions of Section 43(c) of the 
Act on the grounds that she left her employ- 
ment voluntarily without just cause, being 
of the opinion that she should have obtained 
the assurance of some other employment 
before leaving. 

The claimant appealed to the Court of 
Referees which unanimously reversed the de- 
cision of the Insurance Officer as, in its 
opinion, she was not receiving a salary com- 
patible with her qualifications. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 

DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons: 

It would appear that the decision of the 
Court of Referees was influenced by the fact 
that the employer had refused an increase 
in salary to the claimant and then immediately 
after she left offered a higher salary for 
another nurse. 

The Act provides that a claimant shall be 
disqualified if he voluntarily leaves his em- 
ployment without just cause. The question 
to decide is, therefore, whether the claimant 
had just cause for leaving her employment 
voluntarily. 

She had been employed for ten years in the 
same employment at a rate of remuneration 
which was the prevailing rate in the district 
and in my opinion. refusal of an increase, 
alone, does not constitute just cause for leav- 
ing. The claimant’s desire to better her posi- 
tion was understandable but, in the absence 
of any reason which would compel her to 
leave her employment, she should have 
obtained assurance of another position before 
terminating her present employment. 

There appears to be nothing which would 
have prevented the claimant from making 
inquiries from various nurses’ associations and 
registeries in order to obtain suitable employ- 
ment as a nurse. She possessed the requisite 
qualifications and if, for example, she had 
obtained the assurance of another situation 
and left her employment and if that situation 
had not materialized, it would be probable, 
in that case, that the claimant would have 
qualified for the receipt of benefit. But in the 
present instance the claimant chose to leave her 
employment without taking these most ele- 
mentary precautions against the event of her 
unemployment. I therefore find that the 
claimant voluntarily left her employment 
without just cause and that she should be 
disqualified for a period of six weeks from the 
date on which my decision is communicated 
to her. . 


A 
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Summary 


ieee received in the Department of 

Labour during the past month gave the 
following information concerning employment 
and unemployment in Canada. 


Employment and payrolls at the beginning 
of August, 1946.—Industrial employment 
generally in the Dominion showed an import- 
ant recession at the beginning of August, which 
was caused in the main, by the existence of 
wide-spread industrial disputes, according to 
the monthly report on the employment situa- 
tion and payrolls, issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


The 16,000 establishments that participated 
in the survey reported the release of 10,243 
workers, reducing their staffs by 0:6 per cent 
to 1,765,105 at the beginning of August. The 
curtailment occurred largely in manufacturing, 
but there was also a falling off in mining and 
logging, and trade showed seasonal declines, 
There was, however, considerable improvement 
reported in transportation, communications, 
services, and construction and maintenance: 


Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index 
of employment at August 1 was 172:6 as com- 
pared with 173-6 at July 1, 1946, 175-0 at 
August 1, 1945, and 184-3 at August 1, 1944. 


Weekly salaries and wages distributed in the 
eight leading industries at August 1, agere- 
gated $57,620,485, giving a weekly average of 
$32.64 per employee. At July 1, the sum of 
$57,257,646 had been disbursed by these em- 
ployers, a per capita>figure of $3225. The 
average at August 1, 1945/ was $32.09. 


Employment conditions as reported by 
Employment Offices, September, 1946.—Em- 
ployment prospects brightened considerably 
during September, despite prolonged strike 


activity and subsequent shortage of materials. ° 


The increase in employment opportunities was 
confined largely to men, reflecting the heavy 
labour needs of the logging industry. Labour 
demand, exclusive of agriculture, totalled 135,- 
603 at September 19, representing an increase 
of 23,188 during the past four weeks. 
Absorption of unplaced applicants into indus- 
try slackened during September. The Ontario 
and Maritime Regions which have been 


seriously affected by the steel strike reported 
an increase in persons seeking employment. 
Lay-offs, necessitated by the throttling of vital 
supplies, resulted in a substantial influx of ap- 
plicants. Unplaced applicants in non-agricul- 
tural occupations totalled 141,975 at September 
19 as compared with 145,541 four weeks 

earlier. 


Unemployment insurance statistics, August, 
1946.—During August 25,115 claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit were filed in local 
offices across Canada, as compared with 27,576 
in July. In August, 1945, there were 20,557 
claims filed. There were 73,138 beneficiaries 
during August, 1946, who were paid a total of 
$2,861,278 for 1,448,399 compensated days. 
During July, 83,838 beneficiaries were paid, 
$3,304,896 for 1,670,652 days; while during 
August, 1945, 19,521 beneficiaries were paid 
$685,571 for 358,360 compensated days. 





Average weekly hours and_ earnings, 
August 1, 1946.—The average hours worked 
per week by hourly-rated wage earners, em- 
ployed in manufacturing was 43 in the week 
of August 1, as compared with 42-4 in the 
week of July 1 and 42 in the week of June 1, 
1946. There was no general change in the 
average hourly earnings in manufacturing. 
Standing at 70 cents for both the week of 
August 1 and the week of July 1, 1946, it 
exceeded by half a cent the average at August 
1, 1945. 


Applications for employment, vacancies 
and placements, August, 1946.—Reports 
received from the National Employment Ser- 
vice Offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission during the four weeks August 2, 
to August 29, 1946, showed declines in the 
average number of placements made daily both 
when compared with the previous five weeks 
and with the four-week -period August 3 to 
August 30, 1945. Under the first comparison 
agriculture and trade showed gains but. all 
other industrial groups recorded losses the 
most noteworthy being in services and con- 
struction. In comparison with the four weeks 
ending August 30, last year, all industrial 
divisions registered declines the most pro- 
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nounced being a substantial loss in manufac- 
turing, and moderate decreases in public utili- 
ties operation, construction, forestry and log- 
ging, trade and services. During the period 
under review there were 162,487 vacancies re- 
ported, 145,482 applications for employment 
and 70,193 placements effected in regular and 
casual employment. 

Unemployment in trade unions, June 30, 
1946—Trade union unemployment for the 
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quarter ending June 30, 1946, recorded a 
decrease of approximately 1-4 per cent over 
the first quarter of the year. The percentage 
of unemployed union members, within a unit 
of’ 414,150 members of 2,238 locals, was 0-5 in 
the period under review. 
The improvement resulted from better con- 
ditions for employment in manufacturing, 
transportation, building and construction, ser- 
vices, and wholesale and retail trade. 


Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of August, 1946 


hee oe employment generally in the 
Dominion showed an important recession at 
the beginning of August which was caused, in 
the main, by the existence of wide-spread indus- 
trial disputes. A general contraction had also 
been indicated at August 1 of 1945, due to the 
curtailment in war work. In the experience 
of the years since 1920, the movement at mid- 


summer has usually, though not invariably, 


been upward; had it not been for the losses in 
employment directly resulting from the strikes, 
_ the trend at the date under review would have 
been decidedly favourable. The 16,000 estab- 
lishments participating in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ latest survey of employment and 
payrolls reported the release of 10,243 workers, 
reducing their staffs by 0-6 per cent to 1,765,105 
at the beginning of August. The curtailment 


in operations took place very largely in manu- 
facturing; also chiefly as a result of strikes, 
there was a falling-off in mining, while em- 
ployment in logging and trade showed seasonal 
declines. On the other hand, considerable im- 
provement was reported in transportation, com- 
munications, services and construction and 
maintenance. The most noteworthy expansion 
was in the last-named, in which over 8,300 
persons were added to the staffs of the co- 
operating employers. This advance, though 
important, represented a percentage gain which 
was not equal to that indicated as normal in 
the experience of the last 25 years. 

Within the manufacturing division, there were 
considerable increases in the food and lumber 
groups, but strikes in the iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metal, electrical apparatus, rubber and 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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other industries resulted in substantial losses 
in employment. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index 
of employment at August 1 was 172-6, as com- 
pared with 173-6 at July 1, 1946, 175-0 at 
August 1, 1945, and 184-3 at August 1, 1944; 
in 1943, the August 1 figure was 185-9, the all- 
time maximum for that date in the years since 
1920. In 1939, the index at the first of August 
had stood at 117-5. Since a general recession 
at midsummer is contra-seasonal, the index 
after adjustment for seasonal variation, also 
showed a decline, falling from 170-3 at July 1, 
to 167-9 at the date under review. 
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Payrolls 


The amounts expended in salaries and wages 
by the establishments furnishing statistics in 
the eight leading industries at August 1 aggre- 
gated $57,620,485, giving an average of $32.64 
per employee. At July 1, the sum of $57,257,646 
had been disbursed by these employers, a per 
capita figure of $32.25. The average at August 
1, 1945, had been $32.09, while the earnings at 
August 1 in 1944, 1943 and 1942 had averaged 
$31.63, $31.06 and $28.62, respectively. In the 
last 12 months, there has been a reduction of 
0-1 per cent in the general index of payrolls, 


TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER 
WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Hight Leading Industries 


Index Numbers of 


Manufacturing 








Index Numbers of 


Per Capita |—— Per Capita 
Aggregate | Earnings Employ- | Aggregate | Earnings 
Payrolls ment Payrolls 

131-7 $27-92 130-7 142-5 $28-11 
139-3 9-96 132-2 157-0 30-65 
143-0 80-72 133-0 162-1 31-49 
144-1 31-14 133-5 164-3 31-81 
139-6 30-59 132-7 159-5 31-09 
148-4 80-93 133-5 163-1 31-62 
145-5 30-97 134-8 164-7 31-62 
147-5 31-06 135-5 166-2 31-77 
148-7 31-30 136-8 169-0 82-03 
150-8 81-53 137-7 171-9 82°37 
152-0 81-60 137-4 172-7 32-62 
153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
140-4 29-69 134-8 156-5 30-18 
148-1 31-76 135-3 170-6 32-78 
149-1 32-27 134-8 172-2 33-23 
148-6 32-37 134-2 171-7 83-28 
146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 82-92 
146-0 31-80 132-8 166-7 32-64 
148-1 31-72 134-4 167-7 32-44 
148-4 31-63 133-9 166-8 82-38 
149-6 31-69 134-6 168-6 32-55 
151-0 32-36 133-2 169-2 33-02 
151-0 82-29 131-7 168-1 33-20 
\152-1 32-19 131-0 168-0 33-35 
138-1 30-10 126-6 147-1 30-22 
146-4 32°15 128-0 162-6 33-06 
148-8 32°81 127-6 164-7 33°56 
144-] 32-00 126-7 158-7 32-55 
145-4 32-55 125-4 161-9 33-59 
143-3 32-10 124.4 157-2 32°88 
. 144-5 32-32 123-3 156-3 82-94 
143-0 32-09 121-5 152-9 32-73 
141-1 32-06 118-2 148-0 82°58 
137-8 82-08 112-1 140-4 32-54 
139-3 31-95 110-9 139-3 32-64 
189-5 31-63 109-6 136-7 32-45 
127-6 29-92 107-1 121-2 29-49 
185-5 31-97 108-8 135-4 32-43 
137-3 82-44 108-7 135-3 32-43 
139-1 82-48 110-1 138-7 32-82 
137-6 32-05 110-8 137-1 32-24 
136-6 31-68 109-9 134-3 31-83 
141-9 32-25 111-4 138-5 32-37 
142-9 32-64 109-5 137-3 32-64 


.— 
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TABLE II.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
Number of persons Employed at August 1, 1946 by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 


Earnings of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at August 1 and July 1, 1946, 
‘with Comparative Figures for Aug. 1, 1945, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 


Index Numbers of 
Number of | Aggregate | Per Capita Weekly 














Geographical and Employees | Weekly Earnings at Aggregate 
Industrial Units Reported Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 
at Aug. 1, | at Aug. 1, >|] | 
1946 1946 Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. 
1,1946}1, 1946}1, 1945}1, 1946 uly 1946 ule 1945 1, 1946)1, 1946/1, 1945 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinees................... 129,860 | 3,920,178 | 30-19) 30-39) 30-66) 110-5] 125-5] 215-7] 152-2] 169-2] 162-6 
Prince Edward Island...:....:.3....; 2,935 81,064 | 27-62) 27-63) 25-57) 133-0} 127-0} 119-4] 167-7) 160-2) 144-3 
ING WalScn haan Mise dd als Wipe Te 74,479 2,250,071 | 30-21] 30-76] 31-51) 105-2] 109-6) 114-9} 140-5) 149-1} 160-8 
New Bronswickw. 2.65. ib esl wai eens 52,446 | 1,589,943 | 30-30} 30-00) 29-58} 118-2] 124-7] 117-3] 171-7] 179-4] 166-2 
Cure Oey 108.03 Ne ig WS et i Le. 528,696 | 16,724,792 | 31-63) 30-91) 31-62) 112-5] 111-5) 115-4) 148-2) £43-7| 149-9 
U0 OE) 9 Le Ne at Ue 725,753 | 23,945,382 | 32-99) 32-71] 32-55) 108-4) 111-3] 120-3] 131-9) 134-1) 182-5 
Prairie Provimees...................... 221,399 | 7,327,645 | 33-10] 32-84] 31-99] 125-6] 123-3] 115-0] 156-9) 153-0) 140-0 
INE ATATGO Danan t emit eM cr LEA OMAR Be Ute 99, 270 3,278,042 | 33-02) 32-83] 31-88} 120-8) 119-0} 113-3] 150-2) 147-1) 136-1 
Saskatehewanw ew amet ihe, Ghar se 43,975 1,422,854 | 32-36) 31-73) 30-48] 122-8) 120-3) 118-3} 153-1) 147-0} 137-0 
PATI Or Ua nk NO Rea Le, UE Me 78,145 | 2,626,749 | 33-61] 33-49] 33-03] 133-8] 131-1] 118-1] 168-7) 164-7] 147-3 
British Columbia..................... 159,406 | 5,702,488 | 35-77) 35-46] 34-79] 125-8] 120-2] 133-5) 158-5) 150-1) 164-2 
CANADA Rr 2sh fae oe 1,765,105 | 57,620,485 | 32-64] 32-25] 32-09) 113-0) 113-7) 114-6) 142-9] 141-9] 143-0 
(b) Crrtes 
Montrealit tc hth stones Uehdla viet Migtnl 263, 027 8,414,126 | 31-99] 31-22) 32-09} 119-2) 120-4] 121-8] 148-7] 146-6) 153-4 
MUuSD ec Gath vak Ce cedar Hest AON 25, 147 710,974 | 28-27) 27-05] 29-73) 104-6} 102-3] 135-3] 140-7] 131-7) 191-9 
SE OTONEO ene: Seer ted mcae cate beet orale 232,108 7,651,271 | 32-96} 32-93} 32-71] 113-8} 115-4} 117-8} 139-5} 141-3] 143-5 
SONAR ee WANS cme MAB eluto yn eRe uot OMe 23, 330 660,785 | 28-32) 28-63) 28-26) 116-7] 114-9} 105-4] 143-0) 142-4] 128-9 
HEA Sara EGO TUE Ne eel WA OES ald ha TE 5h Seater 48,065 1,576,437 | 32-80] 32-35] 33-33] 89-9} 108-6] 107-2} 107-5] 128-1}. 129-7 
afin aa Revo) 2) I eit Ia AALS RE aterm! ne CS ale 32, 702 1,214,111 | 37-13} 37-16] 38-70} 103-1] 104-9] 116-5} 101-5) 103-3} 119-3 
ARG ehot 4 abet ctr ag ANP A A OA a? 64, 279 1,961,309 | 30-51] 30-52) 29-07} 124-1) 122-7} 114-6) 148-9} 147-1) 131-4 
IMEATICOUVET Re Rime mt ane a Nop at item hie 70,461 2,326,260 | 33-01] 33-16] 34-19) 136-4] 1235-2] 163-0} 170-4) 169-6} 210-7 
TENTED AU BCR SORA LTR ARRAS TS antes) 21,944 647,506 | 29-51] 29-66] 29-75) 125-0} 126-6) 141-6) 161-4] 164-3] 185-8 
DAUM VOM Oc, Ons ica) slew VIM J20p18 363,900 | 29-08] 29-31] 29-70) 118-9] 118-7} 117-6} 160-0} 160-9) 164-0 
ola feted ergoralieehh a CAEL ek Rc ies al 9, 766 268,694 | 27-51) 24-46) 26-10} 108-2) 108-0} 104-6} 143-1] 127-0} 130-2 
PUPMPOCWIRTVETS. ol ieMicins ole dere hoe ie 9,972 321,473 | 32-24] 30-57] 29-36] 124-7] 118-9] 128-0} 157-6) 142-4) 147-4 
Kitchener-Waterloo................006 14, 754 453,109 | 30-71] 30-50} 29-83} 98-6) 123-3] 114-3) 133-0) 165-2) 149-8 
SOR LOU UCN made SL VA oda Nant ea IN PE OAM 720,381 | 30-93} 30-63] 30-42) 130-5} 130-4] 120-7) 159-7) 157-9} 145-3 
Hi William=e oo ATrehUrs: ctl sin alna ee 10, 523 375,363 | 35-67] 35-07| 37-00) 74-5) 72-7) 104-0} 99-3] 95-3] 143-8 
I BWey ne HUA She Wel PA Ne AER: ea letra tral 10, 189 303,255 | 29-76) 29-29) 27-64) 112-2} 113-4] 108-5] 145-6} 144-8) 130-6 
Saskatoon ns scck ve. SR sa oe RAL A 7,704 223,805 | 29-05] 28-22) 26-24) 154-5) 149-5) 131-8] 203-7) 191-4} 157-0 
Mal cae he ee Meld. coe tee sb ats aie aed: 19,795 635,214 | 32-09] 31-99] 31-39] 124-8] 123-0} 113-9) 153-1] 150-4] 1378 
IB ohnaYeraustcr ye £2 Ups Sa MOR ta tg Meal paid 19, 631 601,046 | 30-62] 30-52) 29-33] 142-6] 140-4] 127-3] 179-0) 175-7) 154-1 
VATCLOLIAM ET Mi Tee Sm cctren e tae haya galt 12,810 406,053 | 31-70} 32-45] 32-10] 150-2] 147-5} 181-0} 189-8) 190-9} 232-7 


(c) INDUSTRIES 








NIANULACHITING HAG eee eats oe 966,261 | 31,540,506 | 32-64] 32-37] 32-73) 109-5) 111-4] 121-5} 137-3} 138-5) 152-9 
Duran lesGQoods ieee sce aw eee as 441,786 | 15,277,322 | 34-58] 34-39] 35-67] 103-9} 107-3} 129-2) 127-7) 131-2) 164-5 
Non=Durable, Goods i. sassees: 1.33). 500,199 | 15,341,819 | 30-67} 30-23] 29-32] 114-2] 114-9] 114-5} 147-7| 146-5) 141-4 
Electric Light and Power............ 24, 276 921,365 | 37-95| 38-75] 36-80] 126-8] 122-8] 107-3] 148-3] 146-6) 122-2 

5 Bray day aig DW) WUE Ge VN 0 ay ee ed) 56, 651 1,830,603 | 32-31} 29-51] 27-07] 118-4] 124-4] 115-7} 192-3) 184-7] 157-5 

MET TIE AVR OIe TN ed Tic ieee. pair oie tienen ae 73,791 2,889,045 | 39-15] 39-41; 38-93] 88-3] 90-0} 81-8} 109-5) 112-3} 101-0 

@ommunications esis eae hehe 40, 562 1,313,498 | 32-38} 32-40} 31-16} 155-5) 150-6] 125-3} 184-9) 179-2) 144-2 

Pans porbaclona: ck arty ace. Wad eee 165, 358 6,540,065 | 39-55] 39-04] 38-38] 130-7} 129-9] 129-4) 157-9] 154-9] 154-6 

Construction and Maintenance.......... 189,715 6,060,155 | 31-94] 31-22) 29-91] 106-6] 101-9] 85-8) 148-4] 138-7]. 112-6 

DCU VICES EAR CMMs ty NMG Dyan 60,049 1,253,407 | 20-87] 20-95] 19-74] 138-1] 135-5] 123-6] 179-3] 176-6} 152-5 

PLR COM cute SAE eee fares ao tats SAP 212,718 | 6,193,206 | 29-11] 28-72} 27-35) 121-2) 121-9] 109-3} 150-1) 148-9} 127-2 

Eight Leading Industries............ 1,765,105 | 57,620,485 | 32-64| 32-25] 32-09) 113-0) 113-7] 114-6) 142-9] 141-9} 143-0 

AIAN CO sels cieit cet hie onde eter As, Seo scan tele 75, 067 2,600,895 | 34-65] 34-66] 33-54] 124-5} 124-2) 112-0} 149-7] 149-3) 130-3 

Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,840,172 | 60,221,380 | 32-73] 32-35] 32-14] 113-5] 114-1] 114-5) 143-2) 142-2] 142-4 


eee 


1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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and of 1-4 per cent in the index of employ- 
ment, but the average weekly earnings of the 
persons in recorded employment have risen by 
1-7 per cent. 

If the statistics for financial institutions are 
added to those given above for the eight lead- 
ing industries, the latest survey indicated a 
total of 1,840,172 persons in recorded employ- 
ment, as compared with 1,850,180 at the begin- 
ning of July. The aggregate weekly payrolls 
in the nine leading industries, (namely, manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, communications, 
transportation, construction and maintenance, 
services, trade and finance), amounted to $60,- 
221,380, as compared with $59,851,649 in the 
preceding period of observation. The average 
earnings rose from $32.35 at July 1 to $32.73 
at the date under review, as compared with 
$32.14 at August 1, 1945, and $31.66 at August 
1, 1944. 

Table 11 summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading indus- 
trial groups, the provinces and economic areas, 
and the leading industrial cities, and gives 
comparisons as at July 1, 1946, and August 1, 
1945. Table 1 contains a monthly record for 
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the eight leading industries as a whole, and 
for manufacturing, showing the movements of 
employment and payrolls in the period since 
1942. The index numbers of payrolls are 
based on the amounts disbursed by the co- 
operating firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To 
facilitate comparisons of the trends of employ- 
ment and payrolls, the indexes of employment 
have been converted from their original base, 
1926 = 100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. 

Table 1 indicates that since June 1, 1941, 
when the current record of payrolls first be- 
came available, the number of persons in 
recorded employment in the eight leading in- 
dustrial groups has shown an increase of 13 
per cent, while the aggregate weekly payrolls 
of those workers are higher by 42-9 per cent. 
Including finance, the gain in employment from 
June 1, 1941, to August 1, 1946, amounted to 
13-5 per cent, and that in payrolls, to 43-2 
per cent. The explanation given in earlier 
reports for the much greater rise in the salaries 
and wages than in the numbers employed may 
again be stated: (1) the concentration of 
workers still existing in the heavy manufac- 
turing industries, in spite of the declines which 


TABLE III._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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< Sa Or 285 © fe 
oO tem) Ay eS AN ZO 
Aare RL AOS ORO es 118-8 pA L id BN Ut Bea ee a Se ER 
Aug I 198d 105-2 BUC SOSH papain keane & 16 a FG Daal 
AU te LISD men. 86-3 LEAS hd ME rena dl) A ae ie AC at 
AAO wis LOSS she eo) 87-1 OS = (rae teen tek) Mane eae LL oe 
(Aiea LOga wns nN) 99-9 TO eS eve vans ign. Meet p WREW diets Al aa 
Aurel 1085 U0 po 101-1 Al(S] SSAA NH ING ee mda dr BL eee Ae Gil Nk A He 
PAN rail LOGO nana Ui: 105-6 IBS HO ool eons ai aerial a ce Rs Ct Wy i Med 
Ae A LOST wee ene 120-0 134-3 82-5 131-5 140 
PAIS LORS ili cet 112-1 112-6 99-2 118-3 106 
Auge IeeL9sone ey 117-5 115-6 111-0 124-2 105 
Ae OA Ki iiaat 127-9 124-5 110-6 135-5 111 
Aus CL TOAD Eee 160-6 164-2 134-6 184-5 140 
AMIS Ut OAD Cyn 177-8 170-4 111-8 193-3 145 
Auge ler IWO43 oy eae 185-9 194-6 120-9 224-9 160 
Agim MAT TOA By .cols ime 184:-3 185-8 138-0 200-7 169 
A POT, 1045 Maney) 175-0 176-4 127-9 192-9 158 
Jane Wa OAG Wee ey. 168-2 169-5 120-4 176-2 164 
dE SiR Ny Hae CAN 167-2 165-7 122-2 ides 159 
IN Zeta PAR) Moe 167-0 164-4 125-1 172-1 157 
ADEA Ma Un INae ney" 168-9 168-8 127-5 173-0 166 
Viera undten Ln eraitaiy a 169-3 167-8 133-7 176-1 159 
Af bah eVect UMN e Wea eTaaUe 169-9 172-9 132-2 180-4 165 
AREY sch Es Mb Ae Ee alt ould 173-6 176-0 136-0 184-1 168 
ATA TV STAN Uc wee) 172-6 168-4 142-4 176-7 159 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at Aug. 1, 1946} 100-0 7-4 0-2 4.9 3: 
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o me ‘oes ~ lov} wm 2D 
Ao} ios} peor s mt ad ® raves 
g Ben ee a @ 2 aS 
ed (oe) Ay AY = (oD) <j [aat@) 
114-7 115-7 L2G 2A hairs al te oe AT es ees 115-8 
102-4 100-7 UPA Da RN De tye Dota bebe wpe 98-0 
84-4 86-9 OO Te Ue RR es | ea ELH Ts Sab ate Nee 81-4 
84-8 86-8 TUS HAMA ee Weal We naa os Eo ob Sly 87-3 
94-9 106-0 Oa OMI RG tour [pak CaN RN viet Ne 97:6 
97-2 102-4 LF SSIW AM Pay 18 lk NG [a lid eh NMA 106°8 
101-3 107-1 OS SOP A eo) RCM A Re meee 107°9 
120-8 122-2 105-6 99-0 118-8 107-1 116-9 
117-8 111-2 104-9 97-3 116-1 109-2 107-1 
126-4 114-2 109-4 99-4 123-5 115-6 117-0 
130-6 132-8 114-9 106-9 119-7 123-9 119-0 
167-6 166-3 135-6 130-9 134-2 143-8 146-6 
191-4 181-5 143-5 138-0 137-5 156-0 175°3 
200-9 184-9 145-1 140-4 138-8 156-4 195-8 
197-7 185-0 151-6 145-5 148-1 163-3 185-7 
181-6 177-9 147-5 141-3 144-4 158-9 180-1 
171-8 172-2 150-6 144-8 143-4 164-0 163-7 
170-4 173-9 145-7 140-1 136-2 160-4 159-8 
171-8 173-6 145-3 139-7 135-7 160-0 | . 156-4 
172-5 1755 146-8 141-5 186-3 161-6 160-7 
170+3 176-7 149-1 142-4 143-3 163-0 163-9 
174-8 178-4 153-3 144-3 149-4 169-6 139-3 
175-4 179-6 158-2 148-4 153-3 176-3 162-2 
176-9 174-8 161-1 150-6 156-5 179-9 169-7 
30-0 41-1 12-5 5-6 2-5 4-4 9-0 


Norr.—The “Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 


number of all employees reported in 


Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES pee ha 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














1Relative Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 
Industries Weight 1946 - 1946 1945 1939 

Manufacturing yeh AD PRGA ST A AA a WN ne Ee ORE Tt Mar at 54-7 184-6 187-2 204-4 112-8 
‘Animal HHOGUCTS- ECE DEM Reh ak seed diy sie kne ocd tek arene NPIS 2-9 250-5 240-9 224-0 162-0 
PAG PLOC UCTS: yee mic eel Ok ck ee UMM TNE Ue ERM ey ali, 2 0-2 159-7 154-2 140-4 106-8 
Peatherand proGducts.viy .) ee ee eed se die en 1-8 154-8 154-7 139-8 114-0 
Boctstandishoesten yi, ste Wh ape oy. ole ce dae a Na ied: 1-1 143-4 142-6 129-2 116-7 
er an eeproGueys sya. wae ewan Homie rahe piers mates aie eal a 4.3 138-1 131-2 130-4 93-8 
Rough) and dressed! lumber 2.4008) sala aU. 2-4 118-0 109-8 110-5 89-6 
ML UCTSNEURTS ee Seren ah tee Ree NG ey one Baa eae tiene a call au 0-8 152-8 149-2 130-4 81-5 
Other dum ber products aah s/s wan senate males to eieegetals 1-1 199-9 194-9 206-0 117-4 
MTiStCal ANSEL UMSN GS. Sad edn teat letras ach teats Bina 0-1 38-0 37-9 29-3 57-2 
Plant products—-edible.c.4. 545 jupiie danse. cat eae soles Ws « 3-4 180-5 166-2 176-0 126-6 
(Pulp and DAVEE DLOOUCKS a) aha veta Na chia lita MAN tec ht 5-9 165-0 163-5 146-3 110-5 
PD ANG MD aADeran Her yee Mie Ne NST, Preiss bide late 2-6 152-0 149-7 134-8 100-7 
AD DEED EOCIIC USM uN te ai acho eee ete aac lacnn batts, 2 1-1 240-6 242-0 218-0 129-8 
Prin bine anc PUDIISOING yor asa ee yer hie s Mi ere chee 2-2 156-7 155-4 137-6 116-5 
Rubber products............. Canta RAEN td Galt hes ALO: arateg lms ee SM 0-8 109-9 162-4 181-3 107-6 
Geb qs tk cr gars hiro ken yes Oe GUMernmn IaSIiN TS RRaneL aS ISN A AUR SBR ihe 8 a U 7:7 156-5 158-2 154-4 115-8 
Mehireade varnrand: Glob erie sults eel) ay weer arn cis Niet al. 2-7 154-5 152-8 157-3 125-7 
Cotton VATA HTL CLO LI Ne aaRb ian cae s ee ee tg 0-9 85-7 82-0 107-8 98-0 
Woollenvarniand clones ae ciaice swe itr kee, 0-8 186-4 187-3 168-3 132-8 
ATTINCIalSt le ANC SLL BOOMS eos. cnkol. sissies he ees 0-8 706-4 711-0 611-0 400-5 
FLOSver wands knit POOGS Ye ee yA se ee erat Mel eas het ae 1-3 153-2 154-3 144-3 121-2 
Garments and personal furnishings................... 2-8 156-4 161-1 153-5 106-3 
Other itextulewmroduets asus waicer se ucunt wisi s ants 0-9 168-5 172-6 164-1 106-2 
TPO DA COON aN Nee eae eet cee do caan.: carat aie ceria Te ea eer ad Ay 0-5 114-1 117-9 113-3 98-0 
] BREN) og ech Bebb ales SURAT ASS ILA Seg tte Seg er ASC POUL 0-9 299-4 299-9 266-4 181-5 
Chemicals and allied DEO GUE BSN e ee aes ene iter Lik WRAL irae DASE Wis |e MPa es 324-4 430-9 160-5 
Claveiglassiend: stone productens.r: Se. c hm cock pinvien Marviehs ac 1-1 174-3 172-9 144.7 99-9 
Electric TOME ANC DOWEL. athe a cela sma eats Racket iaich States 1-4 190-1 184-1 160-8 138-6 
FUleChrICAPADDALALUS re «ranean Need Sus aenenale le 2 Aue PW 2-2 259-5 295-7 285-6 130-8 
Tron siete TETOCUCES Ue ate eis wala a ONT Ana CREWE DS 15-1 197-0 205-6 273-3 92-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products.................... 1-5 190-9 255-9 241-3 124-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...................5- 1-4 236-0 233-7 215-0 111-6 
Agricultural implements..............: LR ete GM eddlam 0-8 165-3 165-3 145-4 51-5 
Mandi venictes an Airerar cee seis seme Nr se ha mn Qn 5:8 165-8 167-3 235-6 80-3 
PAULOIDOOLICS BNE DATGS MU Uv eon ie Serena ete ath 2-0 241-6 241-1 272-5 94-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...................06- 1-4 490-8 509-7 1,212-4 647 
LEA CLIST AD DILANICOS acre Ma ete eel eee eae or ete eres olcealete 0-4 194-2 194-1 178-8 131-2 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.).............000 sees 0-6 178-9 182-1 257-5 110-7 
Foundry and machine shop products..........,...... 0:5 209-0 211-0 226-9 104-9 
@ther iron and steel products. Meee a ak 2-7 218-1 222-7 289-9 103-0 
Nonferrous metal Products) yy scuba ce willy. aia valent: fol 2-3 284-4 293 -2 338-0 155-7 
Nonsmetalize mineralliproducts tay. soe «Hors emicts suite teres 0-9 213-1 226-6 224-7 162°3 
MT EGOHMATCOUS Tey Coen ae cette ie HEL, Wen a aan atat, lapauton ng 0-9 287-9 293-4 324-0 146-7 
ETT CD NA NU LS URN Ee DS Sah A Le RELA Ce 3-2 187-4 197-0 183-2 73°5 
IVELTRE TTS eee bs Vive earn at Ce LS ON LAAN ta ENR or akan aon 4-2 156-4 159-5 144-9 165-6 
GEE AN Si eI a elt a RR tesa MSC) 1:5 92-6 93-9 90-2 83:5 
IVES GITCLOT ES CT aN. ee ayaa ee Laue yet, une ally AMI eoIe SAREE Ranta 1-9 265-3 278-3 244-9 352-9 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...........--..20.004 0:8 209-4 201-0 178-5 152-1 
CEMIMITTICAOTIS I Oe I Ply UAC SNR OY eRe Fe, 2-3 151-1 146-4 121-8 87-5 
Cleeran hse Meee ete PLR TE Oe.) 8 AMO We aR pm 2 LN ERY 0-5 138-3 139-5 133-4 101-1 
FURY Spy BCT Sak eis et UNE A sl ds en OP oC La Dg 1:8 153-8 147-6 118-3 83-7 
RP ATISTOLCACIOM A hs eh hei MeN eatiaie  aReT MR NA pet a AEM 9-4 129-1 128-3 127-8 87-5 
SiEeH railway Sand CAPER Ll we Kuo UmAUi Ltn duu Nn 3-1 213-3 209-9 195-2 127-8 
SECA EADLWA VSM NTL Ue Ctn Ur RTM AVG ON mu atti 5-0 109-5 107-2 110-0 4-9 
Shipplip Ang StOveCCOVING sakms twin ata tke nue seuss au 1:3 100-9 108-0 115-4 91-5 
Construction and Maimtemamce.........................0.. 10-7 148-2 144-7 119-3 146-3 
TSROAM NS Eb ai eaen Wh Nant Ort aah ARCd LMLSo7 aa Meee TAR MEATY Pe) (A URC ar KG Ava 162-9 154-5 103-0 76-1 

PERV OTE Gaye iin nt SEU Neate nue SNR EO ML tay cu Ma Be Realy 4.3 189-7 180-6 156-9 297-1 
UR etallveeet yet Reve here e rs, pth sasaki re eles UI coc att ean RT AUST ST 2-3 94-4 92-3 101-7 76-4 
ServiCesine eee irre: ere ethene este ERAN ATT NR LS a SMB 3-4 237-8 233-3 211-3 149-8 
PAOTEIS ANCITESUAUTATIGS Cl vale a ae uae emit lea i Ree EE | A) 2:3 241-9 234-5 214-1 150-5 
Personal iehrehly, laundries soma Nawal Ge ae ont e oa 1-1 229-9 231-0 206-0 148-7 
FETA ON. yee Ce HN, Ch RC Reeve eT HL, SIRE UL 4 ME Tia Raia ml ARN 12-1 190-0 191-1 171-4 135-5 
Bem ta) Mey CaN salut) Na Re SB RLS An cae A Oey A 8-7 195-0 197-5 176-3 140-3 
Wiholesale saith an. owe peter ET MN i ON Cc Te cca a RN 3-4 178-1 175-9 159-8 122-8 
Eight Leading Industries.............. 00.0. c cece eee ee eee 100-0 172-6 173-6 175-0 4117-5 
UDR A TACO eres CU et, rue Ste MRC ARY 6 NIE ac Oe Seek LAMY! NET Sra 8 MeN 144-6 144-2 130-0 169-8 
Bankecanrd se rush @Ompanrest wey, tae te log Mo titne she wel nak oe ae cetae! 144-8 144-3 133-5 104-1 
Brokerage and Stock Market Operations.................]..c..eeeeeee 251-8 253-8 192-7 209-9 
BT TES ITALIA COs OR te Me Me CREM Nc fh SUL RG RCRA CUCL TRAD 4 AP 138-2 137-6 121-7 113-2 
INine esding Padustries Ft. cen sete okt oii ARN Ona 171-3 172-2 172-8 117-2 





we The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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preceded and followed the cessation of hostili- 
ties, and also in spite of the existing industrial 
disputes; in this category, the rates of pay are 
above the average and there has been a con- 
siderable amount of overtime work, (2) the 
payment of cost-of-living bonuses to the 
majority of workers; the rates at which these 
allowances were calculated were increased on 
more than one occasion before their incorpora- 
tion in the basic wage-rates as from February 
15, 1944, (3) the progressive up-grading of 
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employees as they gained experience in their 
work and (4) the payment of higher wage- 
rates in a great many cases. 

It is interesting to note that, despite the 
falling-off in the production of munitions since 
the cessation of hostilities, and the serious 
losses due to the many important strikes re- 
cently in effect, employment in manufacturing 
showed an increase of 94 per cent at August 
1, 1946, as compared with June 1, 1941, since 
when the reported payrolls have risen by 37:3 


TABLE V.—THE SEX DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN THE 
PROVINCES, THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL CITIES, AND THE NINE MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 
AS AT AUGUST 1, JULY 1, JUNE 1, AND APRIL 1, 1946, WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR 


APRIL 1, 1945 






















July, 1, 1946 | June 1, 1946 | April 1, 1946 | April 1, 1945 
Geographical and 
Industrial Unit Men Women |; Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women Men | Women 
No. DE Oa Bev 2 ORME EXC iG, hex) P.C. LEM Oe 
(a) PRovINCES 
Maritime Provinces......... 113, 584 84-8 16-2 14-7 14-8 15-3 16-8 

Prince Edward Island..... 2,415 74-4 25-6 26-2 29-2 30-3 32-4 

NovalSeotiast. i iin) 66, 056 “1 13-9 13-6 13-5 14-1 15-7 

New Brunswick........... 45,113 6 16-4 15-6 15-8 16-0 17-7 
Oucbecu. cea ive a teal) 419, 440 “4 23-6 24-2 24-7 25-4 27-0 
Ontario Mee ey sme cle tos 569, 064 8 25-2 25-0 24-9 25-4 29-8 
Prairie Provinces............ 183, 528 0} 21-0 21-6 21:6 22-2. 25-3 

Mamitobarun ins lume aio ae 80, 409 -2 22-8 23-8 23-7 24-3 28-1 

Saskatchewan............. 37, 641 4 19-6 20-4 20-8 22-1 24-5 

AN Dertar tam any. du, hee 65, 478 5 19-5 19-3 19-2 19-7 22-1 
British Columbia )....02)) 132,008 “4 19-6 20-0 21-6 19-0 20-6 

Canada............ 1,417,624 6 23-0 23-1 23-4 23-9 26-9 

(b) Crit1Es 
Miontaead hye Lamy Uk: 195,570 2 29-8 30-4 31:0 32-3 33-6 
Quebec yi ay ine nln 18, 836 “4 28-6 29-3 29-3 29-3 30-1 
MOTONE OU EM ROg aan annie) 163, 526 5 +7 34-3 34:3 34-4 34-6 39-6 
SOR fe iiigey heal Th on mn A BU 17, 435 5 85:5 35:9 36-1 36-5 40-6 
EVAIOS IG OM Peso a ears LN ale 34,776 5 29-5 27-1 27-4 27-8 32-7 
Wanidlsor is nls pat a lh Ben, 27,980 -9 16-1 16-4 14-9 15-1 19-1 
Winnipeg ee! een Mcue sy Lune ho: 47,514 7 30-3 31-6 31-4 32-1 36-4 
WANCOUVEr |. hyn 0 oh, 52,419 3 28-7 28-9 30-1 28-6 28-3 
Le Gell TGS gana ni RR Ey ED Di 16,082 +3 26-7 27-0 27-0 24-1 24-3 
DAmMiMoh mee selene. Reha) 8, 935 -4 28-6 29-4 29-0 25-6 26-4 
Sherbrooken era cancel o. 6, 186 3 36-7 36-7 35-7 37-8 40-4 
Phree Riverse. cai eee. 7, 051 “7 24-3 25-8 25-0 27-6 30-1 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 9, 861 8 33-2 32-0 31-3 31-9 36-9 
London..... LeU Mone HAM Rea 16, 211 6 30-4 31-6 31-8 32-8 36-7 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur...... 8, 933 9 15-1 15-2 15:5 16-7 26-2 
VOR Nah Oh ee Wins tll e CHN as 6, 456 -4 36-6 36°8 87-5 38-7 42-8 
Saskayoonmi tc sus sik es: 5, 608 -8 27-2 29-8 29-5 30-9 35-9 
Ca lgemy tee us ph Vii i 8 14,914 3 24-7 24-9 24-9 26-1 29-2 
HV GIM On tony, ape see ee 13, 703 +8 30-2 30-4 30-7 32-7 38-3 
VACTOLIA WR Ali iaoe eee hos 9,429 6 26-4 25-9 26-4 25-2 25-2 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manufacturing............... 741, 870 8 23-2 23-3 23-6 24-1 27-2 

Durable Goods!........... 390, 502 “4 11-6 11-8 11-9 12-2 16-7 

Non-Durable Goods...... 829, 632 9 34-1 34-4 34°5 35-4 39-7 

Electric Light and Power. 21,736 +5 10-5 10:6 11-1 11-8 13-6 

OLEING ANN WUT anyL OMe ell 55, 504 0 2-0 2-0 1-9 1-6 1-7 
MMi tra ge ine Pe HUN Ea ia nai Ih ae daa 71, 967 “5 2°5 2-4 2°3 2-3 3-0 
Communications............ _ 18,462 5 54-5 54-4 54-1 54-4 56-8 
Transportation, |\,. joe lee: 153, 864 0 7-0 6-9 71 7:5 8-3 
Construction and Mainten- 

Ca MOR Is LS LM 186, 048 98-1 1-9 2-0 2+1 2-5 8-4 
Services see ea iby) 26, 797 6 55-4 55-3 55-7 55-5 59-3 
beer eorS) INN RA ee nee A YR 124, 467 58-5 41-5 42-2 42-5 42-9 48-8 
Fight Leading Industries.| 1,378,979 98-1 21-9 22-1 22°3 22-6 25-7 
Banancen ee Uni Lamina. he et eta 88, 645 51-5 48-5 48-6 48-6 48-8 54-0 
Total—All Industries...... 1,417,624 47-0 23-9 23-1 23-4 23°74 26-7 



















1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


2 The August data are subject to 


revision. 


See, 


1946], 


per cent. In the non-manufacturing industries 


taken as a unit, the advance in employment 


since the commencement of the record of pay- 
rolls amounted at August 1 to 17:6 per cent, 
and that in the aggregate weekly salaries and 
wages, to 50°3 per cent. The higher propor- 
tions of increase in the non-manufacturing 
classes generally, which reflect a_ situation 
differing from that existing during the war, 
result partly from curtailment in the produc- 
tion of munitions, and more recently, from 
losses in manufacturing due to industrial dis- 
putes, as well as to a considerable revival of 
activity in the non-manufacturing industries. 


Another fact worthy of note is that in the 
last 12 months, there has been a decline of 9°8 
per cent in employment and of 10:2 per cent 
in the payrolls disbursed by leading manufac- 
turers, while the reported staffs of employers 
in the various non-manufacturing industries 
have risen by 11-4 per cent, accompanied by 
a gain of 16 per cent in the salaries and wages. 
The disparity is of course due in large part to 
the strikes. 


In regard to. the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed out 
that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or overtime may 
also considerably influence the reported aggre- 
gates and averages, which likewise reflect vari- 
ations in the extent to which casual labour is 
used; the degree of skill generally required 
of workers in the industry is of course a. factor 
of paramount importance. 


Sex Distribution of Persons in 
Recorded Employment 
Employment for workers of both sexes was 
seriously affected by the industrial disputes 
in effect at the begining of August, when 
establishments in the eight leading industries 
reported a staff of 1,878,979 men and 386,126 
women, a total of 1,765,105, there being 781 of 
the former sex and 219 of the latter in each 
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1,000 persons in recorded employment. The 
number of male employees declined by 4,560, or 
0-3 per cent, as compared with July 1, while 
there was a loss of 5,683, or 1-5 per cent, in 
the reported women workers in the same com- 
parison. The ratios a month ago were 779 
men and 221 women per 1,000 employees. © 


In the nine leading industries, a reduction 
of 10,008 persons was indicated as compared 
with July 1; of this number, 4,348 were men 
and 5,660 were women, the loss among the 
former amounting to 0-3 per cent, and that 
among the latter, to 1-3 per cent. The pro- 
portion of women in this group of industries 
was 230 per 1,000, as compared with 231 at 
July 1. This ratio, like that in the eight major 
industrial groups, was the smallest indicated 
in any of the enquiries into sex distribution 
made since 1942. The proportion of women 
per 1,000 persons in recorded employment had 
reached its highest point at October 1, 1944, 
when the number of women reported in the 
eight industries was 261 per 1,000, and in the 
nine major industrial divisions, 271 per 1,000. 
The completion or the curtailment of war 
work is obviously a factor of very great 
importance in the declines recently indicated 
in the numbers and the proportions of women 
workers, but the seasonal element and the 
existence of widespread industrial disputes at 
the date under review also substantially 
affected the situation. The last two factors 
lower the value of comparisons of the latest 
data with those obtained in the earlier surveys 
into sex distribution, made as at October 1 
in 1942-45 and at April 1: in 1944, 1945 and 
1946. 

There were important seasonal increases in 
the employment of men in communications, 
transportation and construction ; the trend in 
logging was seasonally downward, while 
strikes in mining and manufacturing consider- 
ably reduced the number of male employees 
therein. The latter group of industries re- 
ported fewer female employees on account 
of labour-management disputes, while cur- 
tailment was also shown in the number of 
women reported in trade and certain other 
divisions. As already indicated the losses in 
some cases were seasonal in character. 
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Report on Employment Conditions, September, 1946 


The following report covering the employment 
situation for the past month has been pre- 
pared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, in co- 
operation with the Employment Service, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
The first section of the report deals with 
the Canadian labour market by occupa- 
tional groups, while the second section 
gives a more detailed analysis of employ- 
ment conditions by region. 


bh HE employment situation during Septem- 

ber continued to be clouded by work 
stoppages in basic manufacturing industries. 
The subsequent shortage of supplies retarded 
the normal employment expansion in practic- 
ally all industries while the more closely re- 
lated industries were forced to lay-off 
substantial numbers of workers. Expansion of 
employment opportunities in seasonal in- 
dustries, however, progressed rapidly during 
September, due in a large part to the heavy 
demands of the food processing and logging 
industries. The demand for skilled and semi- 
skilled loggers increased by over 15,000 during 
the four weeks, August 25 to September 19. 
Placements in logging camps, however, will not 
gain momentum until the release of agricul- 
tural workers at the end of the harvest season. 


Unfilled vacancies,! in occupations other 
than agriculture, totalled 135,603 at Septem- 
ber 19 as compared with 112,465, four weeks 
earlier. The increase, although common to 
all regions was particularly pronounced in 
Quebec. Unplaced applicants,? on the other 
hand, showed little change over the period, 
and at the September date totalled 141,975. 
The dropping off of applicants in the Prairie 
and Pacific Regions was offset by a noticeable 
increase in applicants in the Ontario Region. 

1Unfilled Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs on 
file in employment offices as at the date indicated. 

2Unplaced Applicants are the number of Unreferred 
Applicants plus Unconfirmed Referrals. Unreferred 
Applicants are those who have not been referred to 
specific jobs as at the date indicated. Unconfirmed 
Referrals are applicants who have been referred but 
whose placement has not been confirmed. 

Table I shows labour demand and supply 
by main occupational group and by sex as at 
September 19, 1946. Table II presents a 
monthly comparison of total labour demand 
and supply. Table III shows unfilled vacancies 
classified by main industry group and by sex, 
as at September 19, 1946, with absolute and 
percentage changes in total demand during 
the last month. 


Clerical Workers:—The withdrawal of the 
temporarily employed students from the 
labour market resulted in an influx of orders 
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for clerical help during August. As these 
orders were met by greatly augmented place- 
ment activity in this field, vacancies on file 
dropped markedly during September. Em- 
ployment offices report that prospects for 
youth placements in clerical positions, par- 
ticularly for male applicants, are not en- 
couraging. A preliminary knowledge of typing 
and bookkeeping is essential in many cases 
before employers will accept persons to be 
trained in clerical work. The’ low salaries 
offered continue to be a deterrent factor in 
placement activity. Lack of competent 
applicants to fill responsible positions remains 
the most serious complaint of employers. 
Since efficiency in stenographic and secretarial 
positions requires several years experience, 
many of the suitably qualified applicants now 
are married and can accept only part-time 
work. Encouragement of refresher courses, and 


providing of diversified experience for new 


entrants in the clerical field, must be em- 
phasized if the shortage of qualified help is 
to be met. Vacancies for clerical workers 
totalled 7,183 at September 19 while avail- 
able supply in this occupational group, 
numbered 19,022. The shortage of female 
stenographers and typists at that date was 
2,668, with applicants registering for this type. 
of work approximately numerically equal 
to the demand. 


Sales Workers:—Industrial activity in retail 
establishments increased sharply during Sep- 
tember as a result -of school opening and 
additional demands during the harvest season. 
Adequate staff was available in most areas 
for the temporary expansion of employment. 
Employment offices, however, encounter 
serious difficulty in supplying suitable appli- 
cants for permanent staffs. Many sales clerks 
who are sufficiently experienced have either 
withdrawn from the labour market or are 
presently employed. The low wage scale of 
available positions generally deters placement 
activity among the limited competent help 
available. There continues to be a demand 
for real estate and insurance agents on a com- 
mission basis, but this type of work meets 
with little response. Wholesale firms report 
an active season but expansion in employ- 
ment has been negligible. Vacancies for sales 
clerks totalled 4,192 at September 19, while 
available supply numbered 9,432. — ' 


Service Workers:—The shortage of service 
workers now is reaching its most acute period. 
The fall conventions and activities have re- 
sulted in urgent requests for additional help 
in hotels. At the same time, restaurants are 
short-handed as a result of the withdrawal of 
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students temporarily employed during the 
summer months. In addition, householders 
returning to the city following their summer 
vacations are again attempting to secure 
domestic help. These pressing demands will 
probably continue without relief so long as 
alternative employment opportunities for 
women remain high. There has been a fairly 
heavy demand for clerical and sales workers 
during the past few months. A lull in seasonal 
activity may release some of the presently 
enlarged staffs and thus augment the sources 
of labour supply for service work. On the 
other hand, male service workers, largely 
representing elderly and handicapped persons, 
remain in surplus supply. At September 19, 
there were 12,528 female service workers 
required while available supply numbered 
4365. Approximately one-third of the 
vacancies were for domestic service work. 


Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers 


Employment opportunities in skilled and 
semi-skilled occupations expanded appreciably 
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during September, as logging operators in- 
creased their orders to exceed even the high 
demands at the comparative date in 1945. In 
occupations other than logging, strikes in the 
heavy steel plants and the chemical plant 
manufacturing soda ash adversely affected 
employment opportunities. The sharp reduc- 
tion evident during the past few months in 
the number of unplaced tradesmen levelled 
off during September. With placement activity 
greatly impaired by labour unrest, and lay-offs 
a steadily recurrent feature, absorption of 
workers into industry has been retarded. 
There was, however, a considerable expansion 
of employment in food processing and textile 
plants. Vacancies in skilled and semi-skilled 
occupations totalled 63,321 (53,317 male and 
10,004 female) at September 19. Unplaced 
applicants, numbering 40,747, fell far below 
the number required. When loggers are ex- 
cluded, however, unplaced applicants are well 
in excess of demand. The labour situation for 
female workers remained relatively unchanged, 
with approximately two positions available for 
every applicant registered. 


TABLE 1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT SEPTEMBER 19, 1946 


(excluding Agriculture) 








‘ Unfilled Vacancies 





Occupational Group 


Unplaced Applicants 








Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers............ 1,687 485 2,172 5,174 873 6, 047 
Clemcall Workers: Ee 4 ae eee cy nau aitetbanaiea 2,065 5,068 Wk 8,789 10,233 19,022 
Sales Workersarc, .h ie ec icye meen b fie aay ia 8 1,952 2,240 4,192 4,816 4,616 9,432 
Service! Workers sels ean ce, toe. | MMR Eg ed Sie 12, 528 15, 649 7,128 4,365 11, 493 
FRIGMETIEM a Meee ue LULLie Neat joie CUE ai tana shat SFO ERIN Ase 89 SOO WT TREN a 353 
Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers............... 63,317 10,004 Wr Gayot 35,625 5,122 40,747 
Rood andeKandred Products s). jggeiseiee doi ADE). EN Una nef 426 AT EEO enacts eae 476 
TRExtiles CLOG MIN eS KELCMM, stan. ae tiatenne Nierase 1,057 7,412 8, 469 552 2,273 2,825 
umber and Wood) Products v2.) ieee. on DOL OLR wae wise: 36,091 Tee 2 OR eh amet, 1,329 
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Metalwior sine) qos. ac ete Na OL PnW ahs se ere 1,787 155 1,942 8, 466 629 9,095 
Other Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers..... 6,197 2,437 8,634 18,610 2,220 20, 8380 
Ling kal Lec VOnKers acing las eter outekaee oka oasl ee ase 27,010 16,037 43,047 49,261 5,620 54,881 
REY RE RS SL COA ese a eae LER ON RUE ale 89,241 46,362 135, 693 111,146 30,829 141,975 








TABLE II—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY MONTH 
(excluding Agriculture) 
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Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 








Date = Soe 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Sep cece MOM M ed Fae be i eS VOL Ve Mia ey SOUR Sotto Tw ot 139,383 59,016 198,399 31,962 28, 833 60,795 
SLES eA PA ELAS Re ee BL ira VR RT RPA RUE NGI AOR Me eT 112, 428 41,276 | 153,704 92,411 30, 602 123,013 
Oct. 19 ESO Reet ter MEU RC MNOS Oe ALAR ARE CPL AN Dey the Mae) Pca cf 104, 556 32,250 136, 806 106, 085 34, 062 140, 147 
Nov. 23 pad 0. Meh CR Rae CORR AI Nae Tog 2 Patna TOR OA A 72, 236 28,968 101, 204 134, 238 37, 830 172,068 
Dec. 21 rere te |. Hee.) Sean aN. ae Oh ean aM en Toes Te Md 53,515 26,026 79,541 150, 583 34, 691 185,274 
SAMRAT LOLGRED Cee al NER RS eat a tare BAN ithe ave <. chetalebattte oie wo live 52) 717 30,004 82,721 177,519 42,940 220, 459 
ley enolig ye ont ay SAL: Se ie ge ies in RCW A ee ere ek vl 43,983 31,907 75,890 208, 822 47 , 229 256,051 
UNITES Lae URGE ee MON Sei EL NES HERES kT Gaia be ttc 43, 824 34,362 78,186 | 214,867 48,348 263 , 215 
AN SFE BI DIS Tan as ESN AE UA UU PG 88 NE a SU eR AEN Rae cit z SSID 57,706 41,075 98,781 | 201,282 46, 469 247,751 
May 23 FE AE EM MOMREIR Si ANTE ES, RN RV OL SAR geet Poet! Mine ea a 66, 327 44,980 111,307 169, 956 41,788 211,744 
Aa ey OADM ATOM SA re PE ON te NP SM RN Rr te Re 65,857 | 48,562 | 114,419 | 147,594 38,261 185, 855 
July 25 SE spe yaad Ves Peep ie Puan sore aly bien Re YT AN eae aC et 63,913 42,408 | -106,321 130, 200 35,101 165,301 
PAU Ren peMaN See arar Oe g5 yn. \ar nV Rtaee i we a! ME TT RAAT ik 66, 896 45,569 | 112,465 | 113,052 32,489 145, 541 
SUL abit enna eeaereres Senge “ar etioas AO A py Sir rah a OR Maar meretitn dT chcarem 89, 241 46,362 | 135,603 | 111,146 30, 829 141,975 
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Textile Workers:—The slump in employ- 
ment expansion evident in textile firms during 
August was offset somewhat in September. The 
flow of vacancies into employment offices 
increased during the period, while the number 
of unplaced applicants declined by almost. 30 
per cent in the four weeks ending September 
19. With the settlement of major strike issues, 
and the steady supply of raw materials now 
available, expansion in the textile industry 
will be handicapped only by shortage of help. 
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The employment offices continue to encounter 
serious difficulty in attracting women to textile 
trades. Improved wage rates and working con- 
ditions due to settlement of strikes should 
ease the situation considerably. There were 
8,469 textile workers required at September 
19, while unplaced applicants numbered 2,825. 
The shortage is most critical for female work- 
ers, with demand for sewing machine operators 
alone totalling 4,626. As in the service trades, 
few women are interested in factory and 


TABLE III—UNFILLED VACANCIES/BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT SEPTEMBER 19, 1946 


(excluding Agriculture) 
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Male Total August 22, 1946 
Absolute | Percentage 
29,411 29, 427 +14, 671 +99-4 
7,347 7,359 + 2,506 +51-6 
415 417 4 65 +18-5. 
37, Lid 87, 203 +17, 242 +86-4 
1,489 1,446 ob 60 + 4-3 
32 a2 _ 20 —38-5. 
1,586 1,594 — 57 — 3-5 
235 235 4- 67 +39-9 
243 243 ok 65 +36-5 
125 137 + 58 +73-4 
282 285 — 91 —24-2 
127 131 + 2 + 1-6 
4,069 4,103 + 84 + 2-1 
3,054 7,972 + 116 + 1-5 
2,188 Leasetayyll + 1,687 +14:-3 
8,219 3, 808 + 379 +11-1 
1,608 3, 780 — 3658 +10-5. 
429 900 + 173 +23-8 
124 160 + 7, +11-9 
150 347 _ 85 —19-7 
567 1,723 + 47 + 2-8 
758 898 + 122 +15-7 
1,431 1, 856 + 20 + 1-1 
749 1,197 — 209 —14-9 
1,279 2,176 — 39 — 1-8 
230 288 — 101 —26-0 
1,196 1,297 + 225 +21-0 
541 1,515 - 67 + 4-6 
17.528 41,438 + 2,777 + 7-2 
11,665 11,755 + 1,702 +16-9 
4,045 4,361 + 853 +24-3 
1,139 1,719 — 236 —12-1 
1,911 2,880| + 599 426-3 
3, 229 7,662 + 911 +13°-5 
5,140 10, 542 + 1,510 +16-7 
1,388 2,472 — 827 —11-7 
2,197 3,020 + 232 + 8:3 
215 3,922 + 273 + 7-5 
1,888 8,551 — 526 — 5-8 
1,572 1, 834 — 105 — 5-4 
1,585 4,739 + 612 +14-8 
7,457 22,066 + 486 + 2-3 


89,599 135, 659 +24, 091 
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manual work, while alternative opportunities 
are available in “white-collar” jobs. — 


Lumber and Woods Products Workers:— 
Employment forecasts indicate that employers 
are endeavouring to double the employment 
record of 1945. Vacancies on file at September 
19, exceed requirements at the comparative 
dates of both 1944 and 1945. Increased employ- 
ment goals will undoubtedly aggravate the 
shortage of skilled help. Although the move- 
ment of workers to the woods has commenced 
in some areas, the bulk of migration will take 
place at the end of the harvest season. The 
much improved financial position of agri- 
cultural workers during the past few years 
and the higher wages offered by United States 
logging camps increase the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the number of loggers required at employ- 
ment offices. The generally improved wage 
scale evident this season, however, may in- 
duce applicants to accept woods labour. At 
September 19, there were 36,091 lumber and 
woods products workers required of which 
over 90 per cent were loggers. Applicants 
registered as loggers at that date numbered 
only 697. 


Miners:—Labour unrest is evident through- 
out the mining industry. As a result, labour 
turnover continues high, with workers leaving 
to accept employment in the agricultural and 
logging industries. Opening of employment 
opportunities to unplaced workers in other 
localities continues to be hampered by the 
acute shortage of housing accommodation. In 
addition, shortage of skilled miners limits the 
extent to which unskilled labour can be effec- 
tively utilized. Some mining companies report 
that expansion of employment has been pre- 
vented by lack of mining machinery. There 
were 1,729 skilled and semi-skilled miners 
required at September 19 while unplaced appli- 
cants registered in this occupational group 
totalled 515. The number of coal miners 
required accounted for 60 per cent of the 
demand. 


Construction Workers:—Vital supplies for 
practically all construction activities have 
been gravely affected by strike action. Short- 
ages of nails, pipe-lines, and cement have 
hindered construction at its most critical stage. 
Lay-offs have been necessary in’ some areas, 
while other centres report a continual rotating 
of workers between unfinished projects, pend- 
ing the receipt of supplies. The acute supply 
situation, coupled with the advent of colder 
weather have necessitated the release of un- 
skilled help in: some districts. Construction 
tradesmen, however, continue in demand 
throughout the country; in Ontario it is felt 
that the demand will persist into the winter 
months. Demand for bricklayers, plasterers, 
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and cement finishers remains urgent but suit- 
able applicants are practically non-existent. 
Little change was evident in the labour demand 
and supply situation during September. There 
were 5,813 construction workers required at 
September 19, while applicants in this group 
numbered 4,224. Carpenters accounted for 
almost 60 per cent of the demand. 


Miscellaneous Workers:—The effects of the 
current strikes are particularly noticeable in 
the vacancies available for metalworkers. 
Available employment opportunities dropped 
26 per cent in the four-week period ending 
September 19. On the other hand, the avail- 
able supply of metalworkers continued to 
decline. Labour shortages persist in foundries 
although the supply of applicants registering 
for this work has been increasing. At Sep- 
tember 19, vacancies in metalworking trades 
totalled 1,942 while unplaced applicants at 
that time numbered 9,095. Demand for quali- 
fied mechanics throughout the Dominion 
remains unsatisfied, although the shortage 
has been relieved by graduates from Can- 
adian Vocational Training schools. At Sep- 
tember 19, there were 1,276 auto mechanics 
and repairmen required with available supply 
numbering 1,122 at that date. The labour 
shortages in laundry and dry cleaning estab- 
lishments have been intensified by the pre- 
winter rush’ and the withdrawal of tempor- 
students. There were 734 
finishers, spotters and dry cleaners required 
at September 19, with available supply meet- 
ing only one-third of the demand. 


Unskilled Workers:—A sharp upturn in 
available employment opportunities for un- 
skilled labour took place during September, 
although no reduction was evident in the 
number of unplaced applicants registered at 
employment offices. The labour needs of food 
processing and transportation industries are 
particularly marked this season. Labour short- 
ages in food processing plants have been 
greatly eased by the temporary employment of 
workers on strike and the substitution of male 
labour in jobs previously held by women. 
When settlements of labour disputes have 
been reached, and those on strike rehired, 
serious shortages in food manufacturing plants 
may again appear. A considerable expansion 
of employment in meat packing plants should 
occur shortly. Activity in these plants at the 
present time has been adversely affected by 
the non-delivery strike of agriculturalists in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. The overall 
demand for unskilled construction and mining 
labour also showed a. marked improvement 
during the month. Available employment 
opportunities for unskilled labour totalled 
43,047 at September 19 as compared with 
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36,351 four weeks earlier. Unplaced applicants, 
numbering 54,881 at the September date, 
showed litile overall change in the four-week 
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period. There was, however, a considerable 
drop in female -unplaced applicants, while 
male applicants increased somewhat. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional analysis which follows is based 
on semi-monthly reports received from 
National Employment Service Offices 
across Canada. The report covers employ- 
ment conditions during the month ended 
September 22, 1946 


Maritime Region 


In the Maritime Region, layoffs through 
material shortages offset expanding employ- 
ment in agriculture and the volume of un- 
placed applicants remained steady. Employ- 


ment conditions for men are serious, but for- 


women there are more jobs than applicants. 


Agriculture:—Grain crops throughout the 
region have been harvested in good condition 
and without any labour difficulties. Potato 
digging is well under way in New Brunswick; 
the labour supply is plentiful. Transfers of 400 
men from Cape Breton, Pictou, and Amherst 
will meet peak requirements for the potato 
harvest in Prince Edward Island. 

Apple harvesting is progressing well in the 
Annapolis Valley, with no shortage of labour. 
About 500 girls have been transferred to this 
area to work in canning and processing plants 
or to pick cranberries. 

It is estimated that Maritime farmers will 
request approximately 200 Polish veterans for 
permanent help. 


Logging:—Orders are steady for pulp and 
pitprop cutters, but unseasonably warm 
weather has stifled demand for woodsmen in 
the long lumber industry. When winter opera- 
tions start, however, experienced woodsmen 
will be in heavy demand: Operators fear a 
scarcity of skilled men for the coming season 
and are planning to begin a _ high-powered 
recruiting campaign shortly. 


Fishing:—All-out efforts are being made to 
speed up training of workers for the skilled 
fish-cutting trades, experienced help being in 
very scarce supply. Some firms have applied 
for experienced men from Newfoundland. 
Fish cutters and filleters are being trained 
under Canadian Vocational Training, and 
many plants have started on-the-job training 
plans to relieve the present shortage. 


Coal Mining:—All mines in the Cape Breton 
area are working steadily. Output is still low, 
representing about two-thirds of normal pro- 
duction. There are openings for 100 first class 
miners. 


A new colliery has opened in the Inverness 
area and employment will expand as con- 
ditions warrant. The local labour supply will 
be adequate. - 

Strip mines in the Minto area are operating 
at capacity, but shaft mines require 115 
licensed coal miners. 


Manufacturing:—The steel plant at Sydney ~ 


is strike-bound and the effects of its blocked 
production are spreading widely. Employment 
is falling off rapidly in dependent industries 
as stock supplies dwindle. 

The shortage of bottles as a result of the 
soda ash strike has reduced output at 
breweries, soft drink and milk plants. 

Planing mills and door factories are very 
busy, under the pressure of urgent demand 
for their products. Shipbuilding activity is 
increasing. Repair work will lead to the re- 
hiring of 100 men in Halifax yards. Apprentice- 
ship training plans will be set up in various 
Nova Scotia shipyards to provide ships car- 
penters and joiners for the wooden shipbuilding 
industry. 


Construction:—Building construction is vir- 
tually at a standstill because of supply short- 
ages. Some contractors are releasing carpenters 
and labourers, while others are holding their 
men on the payroll in expectation of supplies. 
With increasing demands for housing accom- 
modation by organized bodies, especially 
veterans, a serious situation is fast developing. 
The outlook for employment in the construc- 
tion industry is rather serious unless immediate 
improvement in the material situation occurs. 


Transportation:—Railway ballasting opera- 
tions are almost finished for this year. The 
pits have been closed and extra gang labour 
is being laid off gradually. About 1,500 men 
will be affected. . 

There will be 30,000 barrels of apples for the 
United Kingdom, moved through Halifax this 
week. The ports of Halifax and Saint John 
report that shipping is at a very low ebb, 
with little demand for waterfront labour. 


Quebec Region 


General labour market conditions improved 
slightly but industrial employment slumped 
as a result of strike-bound production in key 
industries. 

Agriculture:—The acute shortage of farm 
labour formerly anticipated has not material- 
ized. Reports throughout the region indicate 
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that full crops have been harvested in most 
Hay, grain, and tobacco crops are 
completed and the corn crop is now ready for 
harvest. 

Recruiting of harvesters for potato and 
apple picking in the United States has tempor- 


. arily absorbed some of the surplus workers in 


the south-eastern section of the region. 


Logging:—Fall cutting has already started 
Men are leaving for the woods in increasing 
numbers. A heavy program is planned for 
the winter, but the problem will be to find 
enough woods labour. 


’ Mining:—The mining situation at the present 

time is still somewhat obscure. Employment 
of unskilled mining labour is held up by 
both the lack of key skilled men and housing. 
Some 2,000 workers and their families could 
find permanent employment in northern Que- 
bec mining areas and in the Eastern Town- 
ship industrial area, if suitable housing were 
available. 


Manufacturing:—Prolonged strikes have in- 
tensified the already serious shortage of 
materials and have led to substantial lay-offs. 
Heavy manufacturing is slack at present— 
foundries, car shops, shipbuilding, electrical 


’ manufacturing, machine shops, are all hard 


hit by the strike repercussions. Textile pro- 
duction is again under way at Valleyfield now 
that the dispute is settled. A new $4 million 
plant is being built to manufacture a wide 
variety of asbestos products. 

The annual increase in the staff of packing 
houses is now well under way. Sugar and salt 
shortages are hampering soft drink production, 
canning, etc.’ 


Construction:—Despite the many material 
shortages that are curtailing full construction 
activity, particularly home building, it is 
worthy of note that construction tradesmen 
are not out of work. The whole building 
expansion is so great that construction trades- 
men move back and forth between jobs, as the 
material becomes available at each project. 
If materials were available for all projects, 
there would be a tremendous shortage of 
tradesmen. 

The worst situation now is that brought 
about by the shortage of steel, and it is 
expected that the most serious effects will 
be felt in about two months’ time. Lumber 
is short, not so much because of production 
bottlenecks, as because of price. Suppliers are 
holding stocks in expectation of a ceiling 
change. 

Ontario Region 
Employment sagged again in the Ontario 


region as_ strike-bound industries brought 
greater supply shortages. Production of steel, 
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chemicals, rubber, copper wire and glass is stil 
affected by labour unrest. 


Agriculture:—Fruit picking and the harvest- 
ing of canning crops are in full swing, but 
labour needs are being met adequately. Can- 
ning factories have presented the greatest 
difficulty. The crops are irregular in ripening 
because of abnormal changes in the weather, 
and sudden surges in delivery to the factories 
have resulted. The consequent irregular 
demand for extra labour, has been difficult 
to deal with. Strike-idle workers and prisoners- 
of-war have relieved this situation somewhat 
in several areas. 

The completion of much of the harvest has 
reduced the demand for farm help, but there 
still remains a strong need for year-round 
workers which is difficult to meet. The inter- 
est in Polish veterans is quite strong and 
daily shows an increase. 


Logging:—By mid-October the logging in- 
dustry will require about 8,000 workers. Pros- 
pects of meeting this need are remote. As 
harvesting tapers off, seasonal farm workers 
may turn to woods employment. 


Mining :—In the Kirkland Lake and Timmins 
areas, both experienced and _ inexperienced 
miners are required. However, it is difficult 
to recruit men from outside areas because 
of the housing shortage. 


Base metal operations at Sudbury report 
vacancies for about 800 physically-fit men, as 
beginners and process labourers. 


Manufacturing:—Now in their ninth week, 
the basic steel strikes at Hamilton and Sault 
Ste. Marie are yet unsettled and are causing 
further shutdowns. Grey iron foundries, pro- 
ducing soil pipe, are particularly affected; soil 
pipe was already a scarce item and in great 
demand by home builders. Strikes in the 
automobile parts, rubber products, chemical, 
basic brass and electrical products industry 
are also currently disrupting production. At 
Windsor alone, 4,500 persons are on strike in 
four plants and an additional 10,450 are suffer- 
ing temporary lay-offs or are working on short 
time; another 875 persons have been laid-off 
indefinitely. 

Lack of workers for the textile trade is still 
a problem. Female textile workers are un- 
obtainable, although materials are in good 
supply. Demand continues in the furniture 
industry for cabinet makers, wood machinists 
and finishers. 


Requirements for semi-skilled and unskilled 
men specify a sturdy type of worker. Em- 
ployers apparently have raised their standards 
since the end of the war, hence the excess of 
light factory workers. 
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Construction:—Building construction is pro- 
gressing in considerable volume, despite short- 
ages of material and labour. Finishing car- 
penters, plumbers, bricklayers, cement finishers, 
_ plasterers and labourers are greatly needed, 
and this condition will probably _ persist 
throughout the winter months in spite of 
weather conditions. 


Transportation:—A few of the passenger 
vessels on the Great Lakes are being tied up 
for the winter season. There is no great 
demand for seamen—experienced wheelmen 
and firemen are the only requirements. 


Prairie Region 


Currently, total labour demand exceeds 
supply. Much of the demand is centred in 
the logging industry, however, and few appli- 
cants are interested in such work. 


Agriculture :—Harvesting has been completed 
in the eastern section of the region. Surplus 
workers are moving westward to Saskatchewan 
and Alberta where work still remains to be 
done. The southern Alberta harvest has about 
three weeks to go, and the territory north of 
Edmonton perhaps a little longer. About 300 
harvesters have been sent from southern and 
western Saskatchewan to Alberta. 

There is a small demand for winter or year- 
round labour in all provinces and applications 
for Polish veterans are arriving at nearly all 
local offices. 


Logging :—Operators in northwestern Ontario 
have steadily been placing additional orders for 
winter requirements. Already, 8,000 vacancies 
have been listed but heavy movement of 
labour to the woods is not expected until 
harvesting is further advanced. 

Plans are afoot to co-ordinate the recruit- 
ing activity of employers and N.ES. The Farm 
Labour Services will also co-operate in re- 
ferring off-season farm workers to woods 
employment. 


Fishing:—Fall fishing is well under way in 
Lake Winnipeg and good catches of pickerel 
are reported. Filleters and labourers for pack- 
ing plants are in short supply. 


Mining:—Gold mines in the Port Arthur ° 


zone are in dire need of physically-fit miners 
and muckers. About 400 are required accord- 
ing to reports, but it is doubtful whether 
sufficient housing is available. 


Base metal production at the Steep Rock | 


mines is at a record level, in spite of excessive 
labour turnover. Many experienced workers 
are required, such as diesel and motor 
mechanics, riggers, electricians, and husky 
labourers. 
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The coal mining industry reports an in- 
creasing need for certificated miners, surface 
and underground labourers. The problem is in 
replacing workers who have left for harvest 
jobs. Housing accommodation is very limited 
in all coal mining areas. At Blairmore, mine 
operators are consulting with the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation in an 
attempt to relieve the housing shortage. Wage 
negotiations are still under way in the coal 
industry. 


Manufacturing:—General activity is on the 
upgrade, except where strike action blocks 
supply lines. The strike involving foundry 
workers at Calgary has ended and over 100 
men will resume work. Heavy industries in 
Saskatoon and Fort William are operating 
with skeleton staffs because of steel short- 
ages. The building materials industry is main- 
taining output, but demand for workers is 
very urgent because of heavy labour turnover. 
Drastic glass shortages are holding up sash- 
and-door production; scarcity of scrap iron 
and labour turnover are crippling production 
in the soil pipe industry. The farmers’ non- 
delivery strike has caused substantial lay- 
offs in the meatpacking industry in Alberta, 
and to a lesser extent, in Saskatchewan. 


Construction :—Material shortages are block- 
ing normal construction progress in many 
areas, but qualified tradesmen can still find 
employment. There is a serious scarcity of 
cement, nails, and other building materials, 
throughout the region, However, the supply 
of carpenters, tinsmiths and _ bricklayers is 
inadequate to meet demand at Winnipeg, and 
husky labourers are required in almost all 
areas. . 


Transportation:—Track maintenance workers 
are needed at various points; a particularly 
heavy demand is reported at Winnipeg. Men 
returning from harvest work are being referred 
and it is hoped that the requirements may be 
completely filled shortly. 

Grain shipments at Churchill have stimulated 
urgent orders in clearance for shovellers; the 
situation is well in hand. 


Pacific Region 


The general labour situation in the Pacific 
region has improved further. Unplaced appli- 
cants have déclined, although about 60 per 
cent are still centred in Vancouver alone. 


Agriculture:—The farm labour situation is 
well under control. Weather conditions in 
the Fraser Valley have been conducive to early 
completion of the total harvest. Apple pickers 
are still required in the Okanagan valley but 
the Farm Labour Service has been able to 
meet needs in most cases. 
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The first contingent of Polish veterans will 
arrive in mid-October. It is hoped that these 
men will relieve the shortage of dairy workers, 
and a campaign to interest farmers in them will 
start soon. 

Logging—The industry presents a serious 
problem in the provision of suitable labour. 
Currently the applicants listed are only 12 per 
cent of the total number required.’ Turnover 
is very heavy. Applicants must be single and 
in excellent physical condition, which limits 
placements considerably. 

Engineers, high riggers, hook tenders, riggers 
and foremen are in great demand in all areas. 
Fallers and buckers are also in short supply. 
Weather conditions have been favourable for 
logging operations, but the labour shortage is 
a bottleneck to maximum output. 

Experienced sawmill labour is _ limited. 
Skilled men-edgers, doggers, setters, re-saw 
men—required to form skeleton crews for 
extra shifts, are unobtainable. On-the-job 
training is difficult to establish in larger mills 
because of the pressure for maximum produc- 
tion. The New Westminster area, however, 
reports an adequate supply of sawmill labour, 
turnover replacements being the only need. 

Fishing —Seasonal salmon fishing is drawing 
to a close, with canneries running at full 
capacity. The tapering-off of employment in 


fish processing plants will release large num- 


bers of men and women within the next few 
weeks. 

Coal Mining —The coal mining industry con- 
tinues to lose certified miners to other indus- 
tries, chiefly logging. Higher wage scales in 
woods employment and the open-air work are 
great attractions. The development of in- 


_tensified short-course apprenticeship training 


plans is expected soon. Coal output is mean- 
while declining gradually as labour drifts away 
from the industry. 1 

Precious Metals Mining—Major producers 
are still idle in the hardrock industry. The 
current dispute has not affected the placer or 
dredging operations and these continue in full 
swing. No shortage of labour is anticipated in 
this industry until after the strike is settled. 

Approximately 2,800 miners are dislocated 
because of the strike and many now are work- 
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ing at logging or construction jobs. 

If the present price of gold remains steady 
and the Alaska highway does not deteriorate 
into a second-class road, there is every possi- 
bility that gold quartz mining will develop in 
the Yukon. Lack of mining machinery in the 
Whitehorse silver area is holding up expansion. 


Base Metal Mining—Conditions are stable 
in the industry at present. The strike is still 
affecting established producers, and no settle- 
ment is in sight. . Development work is pro- 
gressing on several projects. 


“Manufacturing—Foundry production is re- 
turning to normal after the recent wage settle- 
ment, and employment in dependent industries 
is on the upgrade. Many skilled engineers and 
machinists who were formerly unemployed be- 
cause of material shortages, have now returned 
to work. The return of students to school has 
aggravated the employment situation in can- 
neries. Plywood factories at New Westminster 
are placing orders for women workers, but 
shift work and transportation difficulties im- 
pede placement. 

Activity is rising in the shipbuilding indus- 
try, with several major contracts on hand. At 
Victoria, contracts worth $4,500,000 have been 
acquired by the two main yards. 


Construction—Construction progress is 
patchy because of material bottlenecks and 
workers drift from one project to another ac- 
cording to the supply situation. Road con- 
struction firms are increasing orders for skilled 
workmen such as bulldozers and cat operators, 
for out-of-town jobs. The rapidly expanding 
demand for carpenters, cement finishers and 
axemen is partly due to the Bridge River Power 
Project. 


Transportation.—The newly-established Mer- 
chant Seamen’s Section of the Vancouver Em- 


ployment Service is functioning well, and 


several hundred persons are registered. Oper- 
ators have been most cooperative, and union 
agencies have established a close liaison to 
preserve seniority rights in signing-on. In 
Victoria, orders and registrations have been 
evenly balanced and only a small pool of labour 
is available. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 


August, 1946 


(iy habs hy the four-week period August 2 to 
August 29, 1946, reports received from 
the National Employment Service Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed a decrease of 5-7 per cent in business 
transacted when compared with the preceding 
five weeks June 28 to August 1, and a loss 
73486—9 


of 38:6 per cent in comparison with the four 
weeks August 3 to August 30, 1945, this com- 
putation being based’ on the average number 
of placements recorded daily. Under the first 
comparison, except for increases in agriculture 
and trade all industrial divisions recorded 
losses, the most noteworthy being a moderate 
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decrease in services. When compared with the 
four weeks ending August 30, 1945, all indus- 


trial divisions registered declines the most . 


pronounced being a substantial loss in manu- 
facturing, and moderate decreases in public 
utilities operation, construction, forestry and 
logging, trade and services. 

The accompanying chart shows ithe trend of 
employment since January, 1943, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the National Employ- 
ment Service Offices throughout Canada... It 
will be seen from the graph that the trend of 
the curve of vacancies in relation to applica- 
tions took an upward course: while that of 
placements followed a downward trend. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 111-7 during the four weeks ending August 
29, 1946) in contrast with 101-1 in the previous 
five weeks, and 104:5 during the four weeks 
August 3 to August 30, 1945. The ratio of 
placements to each 100 applications during the 
period under review was 48:2 as compared 
with 50:2 in the previous period and 56:3 at 
the close of August, 1945. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Employment Offices 
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throughout Canada during the four weeks 


‘August 2 to August 29, 1946, was 6,770 in 


comparison with 6,239 in the preceding five 
weeks, and 8,841 during the corresponding 
period a year ago. The average number of 
applications for employment received daily 
during the period under review was 6,062 in 
contrast with 6,173 in the previous five-week 
period and with 8,460 during the four weeks 
ending August 30, 1945. The average number 
of placements made daily by the offices during 
the period ending August 29, was 2,925 of 
which 2,706 were im regular employment and 
219 in work of one week’s duration or less in 
comparison with a daily average of 3,101 during 
the previous period. Placements during the 
four weeks August 3 to August 30, 1945 
averaged 4,764 daily consisting of 4,620 in 
regular employment and 144 in casual work. 

During the four weeks August 2 to August 
29, 1946, the offices referred 108,263 persons to. 
vacancies and effected a total of 70,193 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 64,927 of which 49,065 were 
of males and 15,862 of females, while place- 
ments in casual work totaHed 5,266. The num- 
ber of vacancies reported by employers was 
114,250 for males and 48,237 for females, a 


VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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total of 162,487, while applications for work 
numbered 145,482 of which 108,736 were from 

males and 36,746 from females. Reports for 
the five-week period June 28 to August 1, 1946, 
showed 180,926 positions available, 179,011 
applications made and _ 89,919 plaéenients 
effected, while in the four weeks August 3 to 
August 30, 1945, there were recorded 203,348 
vacancies, 194,587 applications for work and 
109,564 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 


The following table gives the placements 

















effected by the offices, each year, from 
January 1936, to date:— 
PLACEMENTS 
Year — 
Regular Casual Totals 
INERT SAORI: si RRR ends tr 217, 931 113,519 331,450 
UCR Woun Beem. cafe) saecoaman Uf 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
EIS 8 chesg 0 SRR ss core eS 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
OU gh MSR elo ci adh 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
THO CIE NOES pce eae tales 320,090 155,016 . 475, 106 
TE GU A aire bali Ob 316, 168 191,595 507,763 
TUPAOOE fot. MO Oates Lae Bk 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
GA Bi Cee Mate cs, UY 1,890,408 53,618 1,944,026 
Hae PRS Pa da Me 1,698, N9 46,798 1,739,917 
RN SY fr) He EARN Da Oe 1,445,692 AZT, 889 1,493,581 
ibae (35 weeks). eee ae 513, 649 46, 528 560,177 


Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, 


During the four weeks ending August 29, 
1946, the daily average of vacancies offered 
through National Employa@pent Service Offices 
in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island was 
260, as compared with 232 in the previous 
period and 282 during the four weeks August 3 
to August 380, 1945. The average number of 
placements effected daily was 117, in com- 
parison with 145 in the preceding period and 
183 during the corresponding four weeks a 
year ago. The largest decreases in placements 
from the period ending August 30 last year 
were in manufacturing and public utilities 
operation. A moderate loss was reported in 
trade but this was partly offset by a gain in 
services. Placements by industrial divisions 
numbered: services 945; construction 646; 
trade 426; manufacturing 387 and public 
utilities operation 187. Regular placements 
totalled 1,886 of men and 786 of women. 


New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment at Employ- 
ment Offices in New Brunswick during the 
period under review, numbered 154 daily in 
comparison with 168 in the preceding five 
weeks and 219 during the period terminating 
August 30 last year. Placements were fewer 
under both comparisons, the daily average 
being 78 in contrast with 93 in the previous 
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five weeks and 124 during the period August 
3 to August 30, 1945. When comparing place- 
ments by industrial groups with the 


corresponding four weeks a year ago, the most 


important changes were moderate diredees in 
manufacturing, public utilities operation and 
trade. Placements by industries included: 
construction 510; services 492; manufacturing 
316; trade 239 and public utilities operation 
103. There were 1,421 men and 385 women 
placed in regular employment. 


Quebec 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
the province of Quebec during the four weeks 
ending August 29, 1946, called for an average 
of 1,519 workers daily in contrast with 1,273 
in ithe previous five weeks and 2,199 during 
the four weeks ending August 30 a year ago. 
There was a daily average of 507 placements 
as compared with 441 in the preceding period 
and 1,188 during the corresponding four weeks 
of last year. The most pronounced loss in 
placements from the period ending August 30, 
1945, occurred in manufacturing. Fairly sub- 
stantial decreases were reponted in forestry 
and logging, and construction and declines 
somewhat smaller in volume in public utilities 
operation, services, trade and mining. <A 
moderate loss was noted in finance and 
insurance but was almost entirely offset by a 
gain in agriculture. Industries in which 
employment was secured for more than 300 
workers included: manufacturing 4,553; con- 
struction 2,206; services 2,096; public utilities 
operation 1,003; trade 957; forestry and log- 
ging 667, and mining 363. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 9,074 of men 
and 2,710 of women. 


Ontario 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Ontario during the period termina- 
ting August 29, 1946, averaged 2,786 daily in 
comparison with 2,717 in the preceding five 
weeks and 3,647 during the period August 3 to 
August 380, 1945. The average number of 
placements registered daily was 1,167, as com- 
pared with 1,870 in the previous period and 
1,869 during the four weeks terminating August 
30, last year. All industrial groups participated 
in the reduction in placements when compared 
with the corresponding period a year ago, the 
most noticeable decrease being in manufactur- 
ing followed by fairly substantial losses in 
agriculture, public utilities operation, services, 
trade and construction and moderate declines 
in forestry and logging, and finance and in- 
surance. Industrial divisions in which the 
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REPORT OF; NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 2 TO 


AUGUST 29, 1946 
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Vacancies 


Reported | Unfilled 


during end of 

period period 
575 357 
327 192 
248 165 
5 9 659 3 9 969 
88 33 
132 69 
195 170 
100 113 
113 110 
1,695 1,259 
Ses) OMOEA ake 
1\322 1,319 
226 146 
549 50 
229 210 
54 9 
44 10 
26 7 
380 70 
35 3 
326 242 
114 149 
3,203 D624 
31 24 
140 99 
151 539 
257 235 
130 152 
1,422 1,226 
91 75 
974 728 
144 268 
92 66 
271, 212 
36, 453 36,081 
; 29 122 
201 173 
230 116 
236 183 
198 27 
14 11 
11 235 
1,160 816 
126 87 
84 56 
1,534 1,499 
730 204 
32 44 
64 98 
489 406 
396 240 
324 389 
159 97 
154 103 
249 138 
755 249 
115 218 
83 31 
135 75 
721 844 
177 147 
154 70 
47 27 
13,678 19, 461 

43 
162 

2,335 1,394 
105 94 
2,000 2,622 
167 164 
91 338 
481 599 
280 226 
56 25 
425 200 
344 357 
197 572 
868 529 





Applicants 
Regis- 7 
tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during to end of 
period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 
576 404 283 5 1,346 
392 289 178 3 936 
184 Li 105 2 410 
6,129 3,816 2,389 128 12,964 
179 114 SA ete 414 
119 103 SO tes eer ss 202 
269 183 106 16 302 
180 16 LO] 20,4 MeO ie 525 
251 126 L2G earateeiat 908 
2,116 1,336 785 3 2,684 
98 56 By Bl Dee ai GP 308 
191 136 80 2 541 
92 48 B24 Ree 97 
925 602 465 43 2,211 
145 96 i Eee ees tnat aera 8 326. 
124 51 54 1 279 
115 55 Sor | Sameer 342 
40 14 ie hig His Pe ih 192 
601 488 278 63 1,701 
151 34 Aer hay Vee 689 
272 267 LOR ee eS 243 
261 91 SPiN ea ee 940 
3,939 25615 1,806 60 7,014 
182 20 14 1 1,113 
305 "S6 48 22 884 
167 109 1199) Heese Woes 119 
239 175 133 1 163 
77 122 LOW |. PA 95 
1,108 974 630 14 1,655 
119 58 28 T4 . e 475 
1,376 777 539 15 2,206 
122 74) 3 BS ule ven phaeinshe 125 
98 55 BD) eaggroegirnee 86 
146 115 93 7 93 
34,820 21 {082 11,784 374 36,156 
86 GRA detceeper. 2 55 
117 87 SS Ur eee tan, 90 
153 126 1285) Rae 73 
158 86 OB iets Pied 217 
284 207 1 ESE papal ii Ss 171 
47 3 Te epee ee eo 210 
48 | ER a SO PRE a se 247 
496 219 BE GU Sa ad 377 
s 140 130 L2H alA sae eee 70 
83 90 70th Pe Sere 42 
33 a 74) PRSTE itis 2 27 
884 834 GCOZE AGL eee 444 
122 50 DOM iitecteaaoe ce? 87 
38 25 I el ie 2 oe 71 
294 140 AAS AE 81 
915 259 IR VANE St Abeer ON 1,464 
286 193 BO Reece 483 
254 115 SB. eee Li ees 338 
477 359 125 lavas 200 
152 123 WG ilo Re eat 47 
100 78 HOrleciass See 87 
517 120 MO eae eke 1,208 
168 66 ic aS 126 
129 144 TT LORE ON Ie, E 63 
205 165 TOG Uns sumer 59 
158 113 OS ai. Ket ien 8. 55 
88 72 {Sd Petia ey  e, e 43 
136 54 EY Are } 148 
18,158 10,675 4,621 334 13,393 
34 PATA whch etn 60 
‘61 26 DAWN (ah pe 74 
S,ooe 2,068 1,093 5 7,185 
86 59 38 12 33 
276 182 ASD Pee iia: 145 
95 20 Dd te Ske 7 LEAR, 302 
68 56 AAD iictet Oe cepts 70 
437 360 160! Woererss cia 260 
118 111 SB hi okave.. RY 51 
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Reported | Unfilled tered 
during 
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Regis- 
end of during 
period period 

230 209 
35 94 
27 323 

382 468 
50 446 
60 248 

140 1,288 

1,477 302 
28 349 
235 370 
50,132 55,880 

232 159 
173 109 

286 217 
135 390 

242 123 

712 556 
85 353 
34 92 
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28 116 
36 2 
132 2,464 
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40 by 
47 186 
206 234 
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590 173 
25 61 
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390 592 
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21 177 
82 117 

682 54 

566 94 

342 807 

473 772 

799 527 

PATA 325 
67 97 
97 86 

1, 603 1, 875 
86 181 

62 114 
125 41 
580 896 
1,058 577 

609 452 
47 61 

187 470 

402 2,811 

1,656 3, 308 

162 330 
75 20 
18 194 

223 374 
78 614 

408 814 
18 123 

6,303 916 
67 195 

147 75 
31 68 
161 162 

1,594 1,014 

334 357 

264 333 

816 513 

299 467 

275 40 
48 ° 194 
194 610 
58 pO76 

3, 088 bebo7 
93 223 


1,097 1,419 
14, 087 11,301 


Referred 
to 4 
vacancies 


1,321 
10,572 


Applicants 





Placed 


Regular 


Casual 


see eee ewes 


ed 
eee rete eee 
eee eer aae 
ee er) 
eee eee eens 


eee ease eee 
Ce ey 
a oe ey 


pee em ee eee 


ee er? 
a 


a a ee) 


Ce ee 


cop ee ee eee 
eee reer eee 
eee esos eee 
ee eee weese 
eee ee se eee 
i 


Sw 6 valtel «) sinvivans 
ee 


Unplaced 
end of 
period 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 2 TO 
AUGUST 29, 1946—Concluded 




















Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies | Regular period 

Ontario—Concluded 
FROTONTOMUNELION ate chee ede wane RA os 2,441 1,718 902 1,007 507 716 
EIEN E OT as afc rekenahaelato tes a Re cee RR, 223 238 157 211 116 inl 25 
Walkertony .iccekch Sect. ee Ree he ee. ee 121 110 56 27 18 137 
Wallacebuty ..:0:. ete nto heehee RMB. 195 23 605 182 128 409 
Weollainds skids a tek eee cei. ane cee ee eel: 535 245 605 , 601 341 a 
Wieeton Pica cell tes 1.0% 4 See eek eee 0 769 508 764 649 469 *7501 
WAN ASOT IM, c7seial onwte MO ERE Ge Mian lnis CREE, 1, 259 258 5,208 1,396 817 8, 185 
Woollstoclscact hatnh Sots ike coe aes eae oe 408 420 176 173 107 153 
NER TICOD As cases aie dutle Sate eo eee ae ee ic 11,287 5,690 9,349 9,031 4,798 8,401 
San LOU ca sear ee atk ede SEE eA ae ee ie ae ee 896 383 698 752 578 554 
Dauphin ed. SARS a Be: ce BE ORs RR ee 198 138 162 267 36 386 
TAR ERY ON Rey pata a Sea eg ES a eee 153 67 140 148 100 =f! 
Portage.la;Prainieteys.cs.: 5 Rate et te 211 129 232 200 Nine elite 305 
elleimloeen uci Rees ie NE ok dR 53 45 48 39 27 49 
THO UPAR ATS, Urs Mee ee he te ens ee OR 104 98 77 59 34 69 
Winnipeg. 55 Fee whee. oe we cie s RT, 9,672 4, 830 7, 992 7, 559 3,911 7,010 
Saskatchewami...642 {2h cqcs hehe ss 6,357 3,245 5,994 5,512 3,142 3,300 
HUSCOV SRM Walaa coals BO eee tee Ree PR le 259 8 196 204 178 ‘ 36 
IMG ORE AW e ins bilan tM pec oc ERR OND 5 SSE Bas 668 366 709 697 376 504 
North Battlofordit.S2ace see  oae 106 150 90 76 36 235 
Prin cevAl bertine nc. Genel ak ee ee ae a 409 236 562 449 277 431 
Rierina Wo. Sis eae wae a7 2 oy tee bo oh eee 2,467 1,138 2,143 2, 333 1,192 “711 
SASKATOON ecebich Gini cet beuiat. wa ke Mae 1,486 899 1,671 1, 282 700 1,078 
Mt Carre tia it eo e eee e 135 54 130 95 86 137 
WY eryibotiraaiie te ee. Adee et CRT ests Rhee. 602 136 228 243 215 35 
Non rROBeG: coiion ech Tso En ito ROBEY 225 179 265 133 82 188 
Miberta of accu ioicrdomttae cnn PAE oe ek OE 9,015 4,968 8,231 7,351 4,378 5,439 
Black Diamond 234-¢6).ntiek a eee eee ees ne - 66 1 53 55 52 46 
a TINOTO AY ich sk beat fo 4s ete Phas eee Be ed 239 267 46 34 49 27 
ESLZET ay aa Mea Oe 2 CO ES sore A, Og 3, 196 13213 3,214 2, 870 1,618 2,473 
rambelier sc.) Meee anes Re S  e 184 247 13 109 85 106 
CIM ONEOM ee 5 te A ae Ok ee ROT ee ee TE LE. 4,121 2,174 3, 821 3,365 1,871 2; 143 
SON Ea oo Riots BU ite ke ae eG oe Rabe 243 369 59 29 86 47 
ethbridgene eer. th Ree have ce Re eek. 487 285 492 485 323 351 
Medicine Hates oh yet kiki ies ObL Cie Waa? 219 124 259 249 161 152 
RGA MD GOR eo. oe RL ee cis uh, Dye NR 260 278 153 155 133 1 94 
British Columbia. ). 2.4.5... -b:he6s) 2k ei. 22,568 11,403 20,564 13,875 9,734 20,549 
Whilliwack 2 uO Wiebe oly pe Sa eon 575 148 44] 427 413 129 
COMREORR Ys. si AN 0 AMER» Cote Pe 175 264 104 62 61 131 
Wranbragic!: cs. dutes Bac. ee eee ees 187 200 88 82 86 49 
Dawson Crock... 2) Wie casei Oe pace: late 498 111 460 464 469 39 
UN CATE ris cise Aa Fee CRON pe ne 456 260 128 122 297 92 
Bernioue Ou Qa k Lash Mr k Cc a a en iG ap if 33 130 22 18 24 9 
Keimloope os is cathe OS Gas ero et ae PA 398 163 398 260 276 99 
Kelowariay fou... cdma: atch aunt tie a ba ees ok 328 236 205 149 96 134 
INNA INTO MEK. <b Re Soe aee RA 5 els cede OE 178 151 215 117 108 184 
IN GIS ORO Rss ois dole hil ses ke RRS es Slhet ELAR es 855 161 357 306 263 213 
INewaWestrminsters.8s.. 24 07k Menage de Sie chee 1,386 680 1,321 1,150 751 1, 886 
Northi Vancouver). 06h. ss Se een ee 300 69 405 273 207 887 - 
Pentictontenn «sic ts Rte tsischake Lethon t ie fel d Se 451 222 290 341 225 101 
Ported Wberntssnis oh AB oak Lae od Pe ee 676 288 203 147 163 96 
PrincevGeorge.;... {Aes oo Ms on ee 967 414 623 631 599 71 
Primes Ripertinc in ee ae ak Ok Ll EN eth 150 200 88 79 72 179 
PEIN COLON ere a NATO Uris AOD ee AR Mat ae 190 45 158 144 142 38 
Ml ac VTE > a ee Pees Oech hb ae ees 22 356 259 332 297 291 267 
MARCOUV EH. /s tek Wont clay SL Bae tet nee 11, 849 9,752 12,110 6,945 3,037 13, 666 
VKEITION Pusch ie MINE ko ek Bama he, See gap ae 759 249 702 628 559 261 
DV CROTIR Be at Re oo os | Ni SE ot dh ey 2,187 1,298 1, 830 1,152 978 1,975 
Winitehorsetvc 3.5 sabi isa oR oem ustsit aa Bue: 114 103 84 81 7 43 
MPAA as hoiiie oh sks BOMB POs ok, 162,487 119, 469 145,482 108, 263 64,927 144,619 
IMipi Sa. aie et Ata: Be Coker. ce, Rae 114, 250 72, 623 108, 736 76, 328 49,065 113, 904 
PEMA OS cise Mtoe. Maa fos 5 eee eBoy OP 48, 237 46, 846 36, 746 31, 935 15, 862 30; 715 
oe i a ed a hp aol De 


majority of placements were effected were: 
manufacturing 10,079; services 5,273; construc- 
tion 4,927; trade 2,862; public utilities oper- 
ation 1,863; agriculture 1,189; forestry and 
logging 751, and mining 736. There were 
20,200 men and 6,413 women placed in regular 
employment. 





Manitoba 


There was an increase in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in Manitoba during the four weeks 
under review; there being 470 in contrast with 
360 in the previous period and 415 during the 


\ 


: 


NT Tig SR a. 
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four weeks ending August 30, a year ago. 
Placements, likewise, increased under both 
comparisons, the daily average being 245 
during the period under review, in comparison 
‘with 208 in the preceding five weeks and 233 
during the period ending August 30, 1945. A 


‘fairly large increase in agriculture together 


with a moderate advance in services and a 
small gain in mining accounted for the 
increase over the four weeks August 3 to 
August 30, last year. These improvements 
were somewhat modified by moderate losses 
in manufacturing, public utilities operation 
and construction. Placements by industrial 
divisions numbered: agriculture 1,558; ser- 
vices 1,894; manufacturing 1,008; trade 855; 
construction 456; public utilities operation 376 
and mining 153. Regular placements totalled 
3,598 of men and 1,200 of women. 


Saskatchewan . 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by orders listed at Employment 
Offices in Saskatchewan during the period 
terminating August 29, 1946, was 265 as com- 
pared with 226 in the previous five weeks and 
247 during the period August 3 to August 30 
last year. Placements recorded a daily average 
of 151, in contrast with 129 in the preceding 
five weeks and 139 during the corresponding 
period a year ago. The gain in placements 
over the four weeks terminating August 30, 
1945, was due to moderate increases in services 
and agriculture. Of the changes in the remain- 
ing groups, the losses exceeded the gains. 
Placements by industries included: services 
974; trade 764; agriculture 745; manufacturing 
413; construction 410 and public utilities 
operation 245. There were 2,253 men and 889 
women placed in regular employment. 


Alberta 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at Offices in Alberta during the 
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four weeks ending August 29, 1946, showed a 
daily average. of 376 workers in comparison 
with 411 in the preceding period and 414 during 
the four weeks August 3 to August 30, 1945. 
There was a daily average of 215 placements 
in contrast with 253 in the previous period and 
249 during the four weeks ending August 30 
last year. Significant changes in placements 
when compared with the corresponding period 
a year ago, consisted of moderate losses in 
public utilities operation, construction, trade 
‘and manufacturing and gains in services and 
agriculture. Placements by industrial groups 
included: services 1,611; manufacturing 789; 
trade 717; agriculture 712; construction 593; 
mining 3877 and public utilities operation 270. 
Regular placements totalled 3,221 of men and 
1,157 of women. 


British Columbia 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in the 
Province of British Columbia during the.period 
under review, called for an average of 940 
workers daily as compared with 852 in the 
previous five weeks and 1,052 during the period 
terminating August 30 a year ago. Placements 
showed a lower average during the four weeks 
under review, being 445 daily in contrast with 
462 in the preceding period and 629 during 
the corresponding four weeks of last year. 
Placements under manufacturing, public utili- 
ties operation, and forestry and logging were 
considerably fewer than during the period 
August 3 to August 30, 1945, and moderate 
declines were registered in trade and services. 
Except for a moderate improvement in agri- 
culture, the changes in all other groups were 
small. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected were: manu- 
facturing 2,420; services 2,397; construction 
1,945; trade 1,442; forestry and logging 1,054; 
public ‘utilities operation 680; mining 292; 
agriculture 280, and finance and insurance 157. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
7,412 of men and 2,322 of women. 


Strikes and Lockouts ° 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During September, 1946 


| Bybee September, 1946, less time was 
lost ‘due to strike idleness in Canada 
than in the previous month but the figures 
still remain at a high level as compared with 


with August, 1946, there were 10 fewer strikes 
on record, the number of workers involved 
decreased by more than 9,000, and the time 
loss showed a substantial drop of more than 


the same period a year ago. As compared 200,000 days. For the first nine months of this 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 1945-1946 








Number of Strikes Number of Workers 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Com- Com- In Per 1,000 
Date mencing In mencing In Man- Available 
During Existence During Existence | Working Work 
Month Month Days Days 
1946* 
January.) .\\. 1... Meese. Aa 12} 12 2, 935t 2,935 20,593 0-28 
February OU. Vea et 16 18 S,olk cae 12,406 0-17 
REAECH Pat ews pk as ls a occa eh weld 19 28 4,137 5,976 46,068 0-63 
ys) NAS ee OR CAs cee Lae Nye ge 17 24 4,776 6, 907 47,116 0-65 
Pe LESSEN: SOON aye ppg RRNA Sane eke 28 39 46, 641 47,730 564, 925 7-86 
Site UO :.. OO BD, Seas 25 36 30,354 70, 688 935, 188 12-92 
GLY Ge deine ok ra oh tates pe a eae 28 42 27,459 49,752 918, 285 12-68. 
August....... sent e eee eee e es 20 43 5,095 42,407 867, 252 11-96 
coast weal ae se am Wied 13%, 33 1, 662 33,030 | 657,601 9-08 
Cumulative totals....... HLT 126,436 4,069,434 6-24 
1945 
OV ys ola rad toms fae eet eh tec ie 17t eg 5, 452t 5,452 31, 937 0:44 
HODEUANy.. ces ence r tate chet oe 16 17 5,012 5,023 6, 656 0-09 
NES) Ee NS a Oy OD 22 23 | 4,770 4,800 8,709 0-12 
PT See ee Met a tee 15 15 4,622 _ 4,622 23, 533 0-32 
WEA Meiers Sa ithiunte caters uyise 4 tebe 13 15 3, 242 3,336 6,738 0-09 
PUBOPNAMENE Ryne etd oes ee 12 13 2,173 2,926 5,138 0-07 
it na Mane ee 25 oT 11,738 | 11,975 | — 45,497 0-62 
AGUS 56.4! 2 vibes wit po oes de 19 27 8, 509 13,190 41,122 0-56 
DONLEMBR DET yee toes cus" th = srl 16 17 19,635 19,819 184, 556 2°52 
Cumulative totals....... 155 65, 753 353, 886 54 


66 NE ae (AIG NT De De aa Re ROS Rea oS ES TY TW ie ER Ay Ce Se el ES ole a et 

* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of 

missions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for 
a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1946() 
a a Bl a me 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 
Industry, Occupation —_———_———————-| in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- working 
; ments | Workers Days 


—_—— 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1946 


Mininc— , 
Metal miners, 1 WL 1,500 30,000 |Commenced July 3; for increased wages, 
British Columbia. reduced hours and other conditions; 
unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— : 
Rubber factory workers, 9 8,000 | 180,000 |Commenced June 23; for increased wages 
Bowmanville, Hamil- reduced hours, overtime rates for Satur- 
ton, Kitchener, New days, Sundays and holidays, etc.; untermi- 
Toronto, and Toronto, nated. 
Ont. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 1 2,300 12,500 [Commenced June 1; for increased wages 
Valleyfield, P.Q. reduced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, etc.; terminated September 7; concili- 
ation, provincial, and return of workers 
| pending further negotiations; indefinite. 
Clothing factory workers, 1 165 (4) 3,750 |Commenced August 12; against refusal to 
4 St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. implement Arbitration Board’s decision 
that. three union workers, allegedly dis- 
; missed for infraction of rules, should be 
4 reinstated; terminated September 30; 


conciliation, “provincial, and. return of 
workers pending negotiations for a union 
agreement; indefinite. 


: 


Printing and Publishing— 

Compositors, etc., 2 85 1,750 |Commenced November 8, 1945; for a new 

Winnipeg, Man. agreement providing for increased wages 
and other conditions; unterminated. 





Compositors, etc., 5 110 2,000 |Commenced May 30; in sympathy with 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Ont., strike of compositors at Winnipeg, Man., 
Edmonton, Alta., and commencing November 8, 1945; untermi- 
Vancouver, B.C. , nated. 
. Metal Products— 
| Brass factory workers, 1 500 10,000 |Commenced May 18; for increased wages, 


New Toronto, Ont. . ¢ reduced hours, union shop, seniority in 
lay-offs, etc.; unterminated. 


Motor vehicle factory 2 2,500 50,000 |Commenced June 18; for increased wages, 
workers, Chatham reduced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 
and Windsor, Ont pay, etc.; unterminated. 

Foundry workers, 2 130 1,600 |Commenced June 20; for new agreements 
Calgary, Alta. providing for increased wages, reduced 

hours, closed shop, check-off, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay, etc.; terminated 
September 18; negotiations; compromise. 
-_ Steel products factory 1 150 3,000 |Commenced June 27; for a new agreement 
i workers, providing for increased wages, reduced 
a Windsor, Ont. : hours, two weeks’ vacations with pay, 
etc.; unterminated. 
\ Electrical apparatus hie 3,500 80,000 |Commenced July 5; for increased wages, 
factory workers, reduced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 
Hamilton, Ont. pay, payment for statutory holidays, 
etc.; unterminated. 

Metal factory workers, 1 900 20,000 [Commenced July 8; for a new agreement 
Welland, Ont. providing for increased wages and reduced 

hours; unterminated. 

Electrical apparatus and 3 1,300 27,500 |Commenced July 8; for new agreements 

wire factory workers, providing for increased wages, reduced 
Toronto, Ont. hours, two weeks’ vacations with pay, etc.; 


unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1946(:)—Continued 


Pe ae eS OS Fa ES en a a ES SI RES EE I SERS SEN ES EE EAT FOE A ES SES Tt SS 
pee ae er TPIT RODE SSSR Ta OGRE St RAINE in ARN SS SE es ES PO SS a GE PE FS ANS TEe R 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation =n ene A VER Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers Days 











Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1946—Concluded 


MANUFAC’ URING— 
Metal Products—Conce. 


Steel mill workers, 5 8,500 | 200,000 |Commenced July 14; for increased wages, 
Hamilton, Sault Ste. reduced hours, union security, two weeks’ 
ei Ont., Sydney, vacations with pay, etc.; unterminated. 
Silverware factory 1 33 690 |Commenced August 20; protest against 
workers, alleged failure to negotiate a union agree- 
Toronto, Ont. ment; unterminated. 
Steel products factory 1 250 2,750 |Commenced August 20; for a union agreement 
workers, providing for increased wages, reduced 
Lachine, P.Q. hours, two weeks’ vacations with pay, 
ete.; terminated September .14; concilia- 
tion, provincial, and reference to NWLB (3); 
compromise. , 
Steel products factory 4 415 5,500 |Commenced August 24; protest against 
\ workers, bringing in Dominion and Provincial police 
Hamilton, Ont. in connection with steel strike commencing 
July 14; unterminated (three plants resumed 
operations during the month). 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— ° 
Chemical factory workers, 1 375(°) 8,500 |Commenced June 27; for a new agreement 
Windgor, Ont. providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, union shop, check-off, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay, etc.; unterminated. 
Chemical factory workers, 1 360 8,500 |Commenced July 12; for a new agreement 
Amherstburg, Ont. providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, union security, etc.; unterminated. 
Plastic factory workers, 1 295 6,800 |Commenced August 20; for a new agreement 
Oshawa, Ont. providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, union security, two weeks’ vacations 
with pay, etc.; unterminated. ' 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1946 


MINING— 
Coal miners, 1 45 (8) 90 |Commenced September 10; protest against 
Glace Bay, N.S. sending home surplus workers; terminated 


September 12; return of workers; in favour 
of employer (miners elected to divide 
available work with temporary employ- 


ees). 
Coal miners, 1 120 120 Commenced September 12; against drivers 
Cambria, Alta. being kept overtime because of man-trip 
coming out of mine late; terminated Sept- 
ember 12; return of workers; in favour of 
workers. 
Coal miners, 1 96 384 |Commenced September 16; against penalty 
Drumheller, Alta. deductions from wages for quitting work 
before end of shift; terminated September 
19; return of workers; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 849 - g49 |Commenced September 19; against hiring 
Glace Bay, N.S. Z seven replacements for miners dismissed 
for unsatisfactory work; terminated Sept- 
ember 19; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
Coal miners, surface 1 73(7) 73 |Commenced September 24; protest against 
workers, failure to hoist coal on Friday night due to 
Glace Bay, N.S. absenteeism; terminated September 24; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 120 120 |Commenced September 26; re working con- 
Cambria, Alta. ditions; terminated September 26; return 


of workers; in favour of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1946(!)—Coneluded 
oo  ajarorowowoSe eee 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation a in Man- Particulars (2) . 
and Locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1946—Concluded 





MANUFACTURING— 

Animal Foods— 

Meat packing plant 1 
workers, 
St. Boniface, Man. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Glove factory workers, 1 
- Thetford Mines, P.Q. . 


43(8) 
50(°) 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 1 


41 (10) 
Toronto, Ont. 


ize) 
bo 
So 


Carpenters, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local 1 
Bus Lines— 
Bus and street car opera- 
tors, Kitchener, Ont. 


80 (21) 


Electricity and Gas— 
Hydro electric distribu- 

tion workers, 
Township of York, Ont. 


—_ 
Co 
_— 


Miscellaneous— : 
Cold storage plant workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


i 


43 {Commenced September 30; for adjustment of 
plece-work occupational classification; 
unterminated. 


75 |Commenced September 20; against dismissal 
of two workers allegedly for union activity; 
terminated September 21; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


123 |Commenced September 16; jurisdictional 
dispute as to whether carpenters or lathers 
should apply gyproc board, and for trans- 
portation allowance for foreman; termi- 
nated September 19; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


90 |Commenced September 20; for application of 
Saskatoon agreement to jobs in North 
Battleford; terminated September 26; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


240 |Commenced September 9; against working 
with bus dispatcher because of testimony 
given in investigation of dismissal of union 
officer; terminated September 12; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


526 |Commenced September 10; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
reduced hours, three weeks’ vacations 
with pay for senior employees, etc.; termi- 
nated September 18; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; indefinite. 


28 |Commenced September 13; for greater 
increase in wages than approved by RWLB 
and NWLB(3); terminated September 13; 
conciliation, federal, and further reference 
to RWLB,; indefinite. 


nn 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) RWLB—Regional War Labour Board; NWLB—National War Labour Board. 


(*) 85 indirectly affected; (5) 146 indirectly affected; (*) 350 indirectly affected; (7) 1,020 indirectly affected; 
8) 300 indirectly affected; (*) 100 indirectly affected; (1°) 20 indirectly affected; (11) 51 indirectly affected. 


year the time loss due to strikes and lockouts 
has been greater than during any similar period 
since the record was begun in 1901. The most 
important single cause has been the almost 
general demand for increased wages. Pre- 
liminary figures show 33 strikes and lockouts 
in existence during September, 1946, involv- 
ing 33,030 workers, with a time loss of 657,601 
man-working days, as compared with 43 strikes 
in August, with 42,407 workers involved and 
a time loss of 867,252 days. In September, 
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1945, there were 17 strikes, involving 19,819 
workers, with a time loss of 184,556 days. 

Preliminary figures for the first nine months 
of this year show 178 strikes, involving 126,436 
workers, with a time loss of 4,069,434 man- 
working days. For the same period last year 
there were 155 strikes, with 65,753 workers in- 
volved and a time loss of 353,886 days. 

Of the 33 strikes recorded for September, 
four were settled in favour of the workers, six 
in favour of the employers, two were 
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compromise settlements and four were in- 
definite in result, work being resumed pending 
final settlement. At the end of the month 17 
strikes were recorded as unterminated, namely: 
metal miners in British Columbia; rubber 
factory workers in Bowmanville, Hamilton, 
Kitchener, New Toronto and. Toronto, Ont.; 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man.; com- 
positors, etc. at Ottawa, Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C.; brass 
factory workers at New Toronto, Ont.; motor 
vehicle factory workers at Windsor, Ont.; steel 
products factory workers at Windsor, Ont.; 

electrical apparatus factory workers at Hani- 
ilton, Ont.; metal factory workers at 
Welland, Ont. - electrical apparatus and wire 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont.; steel mill 
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workers at Hamilton, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
and Sydney, N.S.; silverware factory workers 
at. Toronto, Ont.; steel products factory 
workers at Hamilton, Ont.; chemical factory 
workers at Windsor, Ont.; chemical factory 
workers at Amherstburg, Ont.; plastic factory 
workers at Oshawa, Ont., and meat packing 
plant workers at St. Boniface, Man. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but~ which 
the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. A strike of bakery workers at 
Halifax, NS., which commenced on February 
11, 1946, has not been declared terminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazeTre from month to 
month, bringing up to date that given in the 
March, 1946, issue in the review “Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other. Countries”. 
The latter includes a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the various countries for which 
such figures are available but many countries 
are no longer reporting due to unsettled con- 
ditions following the war. Statistics given in 
the annual review and in this article are taken 
as far as possible from the government publi- 
cations of the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. - 

The number of work stoppages beginning in 
July 1946, was 155, and 13 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 168 during the month. There were 
45,600 workers involved and a time loss of 
162,000 working-days was caused. 


Of the 155 stoppages which began during 
July, 18 arose. out of demands for advances in 
wages; 59 over other wage questions; three 
on questions as to working hours; 21 on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons; 50 on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; three over 
questions of trade union principle; and one 
was in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 

Australia 


Figures now available for 1945 show 945. 
industrial disputes. The number of workers 
directly involved was 326,641 and the time loss 
for workers directly and indirectly involved 
was 2,119,641 days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for August, 1946, show 
500 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 235,000 workers were in- 
volved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
3,425,000 man-days. Corresponding figures for 
July, 1946, are 480 strikes and lockouts, involv- 
ing 185,000 workers, with a time loss of 
3,300,000 man-days. 


Oi a ee 


Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, September, 1946 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, as Reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE cost-of-living index recorded a decline 

of 0-1 to 125-5 between August 1 and 
September 8, 1946, for the first recession since 
February. Seasonal factors, which were mainly 
responsible, were reflected in a drop of 1:5 
points to 143-2 in the food products series. In 
this group lower quotations were noted for 
vegetables and fruits while eggs moved slightly 
higher. Further price advances were reflected 
in the clothing index which moved 2-0 points 
higher to 129-6 in September, while home- 
furnishings and services were up 1:4 points to 
128-4. In the miscellaneous series a gain of 
0-1 to 113-9 was registered. Two groups con- 
tinued unchanged: fuel and light at 107-2 and 
rentals at 112-6. ; 


/ 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 


The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a reasonably 
complete picture of prices throughout Canada 
as used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1943 
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TABLE I 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100 








Retail 
’ Home Prices 
—— Total Food Rent |Fuel and Clothin Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
Light & | ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only)t 
LOPE ee. See LEE ea aes. 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 6956.75). 2 LP. Bees oR 
EONS OM Zee: he ye aes | LA SAL A 80-7 93-7 69°8 73°8 96-4 WOsO20 aPC Se. 
TODS aves ee eis earl ia oe un IL ate epene eS 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 GAS Mh eee 
COL Ge Tee eee ne eee event aero nlacaveusee ¢ 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 SOT A ee eter. 
DOTS prev. OE eval cee RN ac Nd, 8 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 OO % Sin thins od oct eter abe 
TOPIC RAGS a le SS age a AY NE Th eS 126-5 164-8 87°3 100-7 173-6 1000'% moe cileteanuaine 
POZO Mera MURMIEHe Hee ce tC liane 1 UU Siesta seve 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211°9 ROO BOT id, “UNS A 
OO a Tea CL ORE GAG Gene aS cl aie aay 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 V1 46.7 eal Freres ty epee 
OS PT i etme ta cl orebepase Auer iid! otayid Rie’ eA 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 DT Teen Oe OT eter theya Aral 4 
DOG cau a tists eis: petra’ alee! olla aicdenetohe oie 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 LOGSEGS Mth HTS EA ES 
TOQUE, GROUPED VAN OUR BE re ON 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 LOB Alice Bt ah sehr 
FOR een eee pstetiive ace lob ede' (sbi tall uous bas elaine 120°5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 VORP RY Me Peas wrsthene bs 
MO ZO eer era Giseancict svetsune orereesic Wie enauereoisg 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105208 Et Vee 
FORE EY WEAN Pe RL ee 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 OFS. bs etre te cee f 
TGS BANS ee Se erarn rea Ne meas te aye eke ee 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
PRES TAA + OOS 4 CSIC CES MRE TA Re, APNE eae 98-1 7°8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
BOS Gy, ay Wee ars arse lersid blo Riksd etvaleceil stl tele vodet ete 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
1 cs hese arenes alert heal lt a desabeaashtrech Py srr gba tae aay 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8. 
PUPUBE MD dese aia ole arate ‘ 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September 1 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-6 
OGtoberpOk i sels siciovsrewue lores . 103°5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December 1 103°8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3. 
Year 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
Januaryagercelies oda gok one 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
pra Bee a etree ele eicidee sc ele 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
Urb yD 2 bight ah org isieks sh Neral ey ao 'a'3 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
October leA ss ee ks OR 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
Year 105°6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
Januar wd iig cia. aise maces . 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
Peay gp OS AN VENA a) SIA A a . 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
url yA OR a alta wicte tel ole biaia isco : 111-9 116-6 109-7 110°5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
Octo pene oy ee webs siete ae ‘ 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117°3 106-5 120-1 
December 1 : 115-8 123-8 bel 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
ear 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
Januare ge i Cee buses 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
PAD TAT Deter ct ches ee este ab onie las : 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
SUlYy ZW Bor Ga octteks wlidhe ease : 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9: 
OCOD Wee oblea cele cusses 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
ear 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
Year . 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5. 
JANUATY On. Vee We ake cote ne eee 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
A peril Dine. ok Bea Y leeieg Laie . 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
Duly Bie Waa yes ee arsioe gee es : 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
October Zee oe ede sche» « . 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 » 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
Year 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
PANusry Be wimecteke storkos wus ¢ 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
ATE Zee eee Nav she sicos tiats . 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
PETS Boats Sead A a Ts eS ey . 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
October To et) pula ae ati : 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 
November 1 . 119-9 134-0 112-3 106-6 122-5 119-4 109-6 126-8 
December 1 120-1 134-3 112-3 107-1 122-5 119-5 109-6 127-0 
ear 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
SANUGLY) geen ieis ols eesslaeisie sie . 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
February 1 ; 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
Mareh 1... SS AE ee 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
April oR oe orate os ose 5 Meee 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127°8 
PRAY le Uae as an 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
PMG eee tae ha cleleie areata 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
TULY IZ mee dee sateen ea nalonsg : 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
AUGUST Tec aornehes scales ass : 125°6 144-7 . 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
September 3 . 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
beh) ses Saul aa Rl ete ee Uy eS eee ee 


¢ Commodities in the cost-of-living excluding rents and services. 
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independent stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores. As the movement 
of chain store prices agrees closely with the 
movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra work and cost 
involved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices were not warranted 
although chain store prices are used in the 
calculation of the index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
province of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent rents being paid, not the rent asked 
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for vacant dwellings. The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 


‘reports submitted by real estate agents. The 


1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by these 
reports, and the printed figures show a $4 
spread centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the ,variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month, | 

The Dominion Bureau of: Statistics issues 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index exclud- 
ing rents and services. This index is now being 
included in 'l'able I. 


TABLE III.—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939—" 
SEPTEMBER, 1946, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR SEPTEMBER, 1946 








Price 

Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Feb. | May | Aug. | Nov. | Feb. | May | July | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 

: 1939 | 1941 | 1945 | 1945 | 1845 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 

Beef isirloinisteak.1.c.Ahiae asc. ef iew oh Ib. | 100-0] 120-7) 153-8] 154-1] 154-8] 154-8} 154-8] 155-6] 157-7] 163-1] 163-8] 45-7 
Beet round steak.) wc de diss da os beches lb. | 100-0] 125-7] 166-7} 167-1] 167-9] 167-9] 167-9] 168-8] 170-9] 177-2] 177-6] 42-1 
Beettirib roast son .wkPtidaelas os Week lb. | 100-0] 125-5) 178-0] 173-9] 174-3} 174-3] 175-2] 176-1] 178-7] 185-7] 186-1] 42-8 
Bestt- shoul derii.y..: teeciok vi daa coher od lb. | 100-0} 182-7] 161-0} 161-0] 161-6] 162-3] 162-3] 162-3} 164-1] 168-6] 169-2] 26-9 
Beef, stewing, boneless..............:| lb. | 100-0] 136-7] 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 169-0] 170-6] 173-5] 173-5] 23-7 
Veal, front roll, boneless............. Ib. | 100-0] 139-3] 174-6] 173-4] 174-0] 174-6] 174-6] 174-6] 174-6] 174-0] 174-0] 29-4 
Mamiby leg TOasts chs Modes ace eek aloe 4 Ib. | 100-0] 109-9] 148-9] 150-4] 164-4] 153-2] 152-8] 152-8] 167-6] 171-1] 162-0] 46-0 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut.......... Ib. | 100-0) 125-3} 141-5] 142-3) 148-8) 143-8] 144-2].158-1] 161-5] 162-6] 163-0] 44-3 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off ....... lb. | 100-0} 127-0} 142-3] 143-3) 143-4] 142-9] 143-9] 159-7] 163-8] 164-8] 164-3] 31-3 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on.....} lb. | 100-0] 182-3] 140-9] 141-2] 141-5] 142-5] 142-5] 157-2] 161-8} 162-4] 162-7] 51-9 
Dard press. 42 Vs. KORE Os Aly he eke lb. | 100-0] 151-3} 155-3] 157-0] 157-9} 159-6} 160-5] 172-8] 177-2] 178-1] 178-1] 20-3 
Shortening, Vegetable................ lb 100-0} 184-7] 186-8] 136-8] 137-5] 137-5) 187-5] 188-9] 140-3] 140-3] 141-0] 20-3 
Hogs, grade “A” largo... .b.c. bess 4 doz. | 100-0} 156-4} 141-4] 137-2] 155-3] 180-9] 144-1) 143-1] 148-4] 176-3] 178-3] 55-5 
GPE 4 BL AOR Bags toes Lite qt. | 100-0} 111-0 . 95-4] 95-4] 95-4) 95-4) 96-3} 114-7] 114-7] 114-7] 12-5 

Butter, creamery, prints.............. Ib. | 100-0] 140-5) 146-2} 145-4] 144-3] 146-9] 148-7] 164-1] 161-2] 164-1] 164-8] 45-0 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. Ib. | 100-0} 174-6} 164-4] 163-9} 164-4] 164-9] 166-3] 167-3] 167-8] 168-3] 168-7] 35-1 
Bread White. bes eos ake a satus obese « Ib. | 100-0] 106-5} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3) 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 6-7 
Flour, first grade:......0. 66260. wt Lobes Ib. | 100-0} 127-3} 124-2] 124-2] 124-2) 124-2] 124-2) 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 4.1 
Rolled Oats, package..............5. Ib. | 100-0] 112-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 7-2 
Gorn flakes, S107 5.0). d: 460 cedeu sb ors: pkg 100-0] 101-1} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0) 100-0 9-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s.............65 tin | 100-0] 129-9} 137-7] 136-8} 187-7] 187-7| 137-7} 137-7] 188-7] 1389-6) 142-5) 15-1 
Peas. canned, 28. bs tedeissduicsob oars tin 100-0} 117-5} 122-5] 121-7] 121-7] 121.7] 121-7] 121-7} 121-7] 124-2) 126-7] 15-2 
Gorn scanned ,/2)s% .).8. RM eats heel Rene tin | 100-0} 128-3) 1383-6] 132-7) 132-7) 182-7) 1382-7} 1382-7] 133-6] 1383-6] 1385-4] 15-3 
IBCANS BY" th e.oh ode dies Saab wend Ib. | 100-0} 129-4] 183-3] 183-3] 1383-3] 183-3] 185-3] 187-3] 137-3] 137-3] 1387-3] 7-0 
ONIONS Wash eee Oe Hd ch hreaesec b 100-0} 108-2} 112-2} 106-1} 142-9] 126-5) 1384-7] 155-1] 165-3} 153-1] 144-9] 7-1 
POLE COGS Td. Abie Av Gh aa TOE eR 15lbs | 100-0} 89-9] 136-9] 143-9] 218-3] 147-6] 154-0] 160-4} 210-7] 180-8] 151-5] 49-7 
IBTIMCS DU La eee ted Awhile ebigsats 100-0} 115-8} 122-8] 121-1] 120-2} 120-2) 130-7] 1386-8] 139-5] 142-1} 143-0} 16-3 
Raisins, seedless, bulk............... Ib 100-0} 104-0} 102-0} 109-3} 107-9} 108-6) 117-2] 127-8] 127-8] 126-5] 125-8] 19-0 
PAUZOSE A. coc te ebacts, oteldoka etal abound doz. | 100-0} 182-5] 145-4] 151-5] 154-6} 153-9] 147-8] 153-9] 160-4] 151-9] 151-5] 44-4 

MONS! tes. SHR ae sae ce doz. | 100-0} 111-3] 143-7] 141-2] 147-7] 147-4] 150-5] 145-5} 145-5) 144-3] 148-1] 46-5 

Jam, strawberry, 16 02........:....5. jar | 100-0] 111-3} 115-1] 115-1] 115-1} 115-1] 115-7] 122-4] 126-6] 132-1] 135-2] 22-2 
Peaches} 120 OF }).. blonds ide soot sswebrs eee tin | 100-0] 101-5} 104-1] 104-1] 105-1] 107-1} 105-1] 105-6} 106-6] 107-1] 112-2} 22-1 
Marmalade, orange, 16 oz............ jar | 100-0} 118-3] 129-6] 128-9] 128-9] 128-9] 128-9] 131-1] 131-8} 132-6] 183-3] 18-1 
Comm SyTUP <2hlD 2b ode debed vice obi ced tin | 100-0} 188-0} 155-3} 158-2] 158-2] 157-7] 157-7] 157-7}| 164-7] 168-8] 171-7) 29-4 
Sugar, granulated.............. a ut Ib. | 100-0] 132-3} 1382-3) 132-3] 182-3] 1382-3] 132-3} 1382-3) 182-3) 132-3] 1382-3] 8-6 
gars Vellow hs .cch vl Go ksdiee sab oe crd Ib. | 100-0} 181-3] 184-9] 184-9] 134-9) 184-9] 134-9] 134-9] 184-9] 184-9] 184-9) 8-5 
ODO Me Aes bee ook stcdotaee heaccobne ted Ib. | 100-0) 141-6] 131-1} 181-4] 181-4] 181-7] 131-7] 1382-0] 182-5] 1382-8] 133-1] 45-0 

pbcas blacle,/t lb. ss acct ecaa ek clwcitie’s + pkg. | 100-0} 145-2) 181-6] 131-6} 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 181-6] 131-6] 131-6] 38-7 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to September, 1946 prices. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 











Beef p Pork |§ aie @ |g 
obi oie |. le | sls! ef stil aid [Gorka 

|, sl. le BTS le lgelesl 228s | |B fe [ele [A | 8 

Locality ° 43 |Sgle js |& 18 lscis8le3laels¢ ela |8 Sle lg sd 

i ales) as\ealas[Eale ate Sesl2sleslesles| 2|2slcalealeal8 alae 

EE EE ER EC ECL Ee EE EEC EDEL cE ECE CECE ce ce 

cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. Icts, |cts./ct8.| cts.| cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. icts. |cts. cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. 

Pit Chatlottetown 0 ear. 45-5|42-6|38-7|28-1124-0]...|43-4143-3/34-2149-8]21 -1|20-8|56-2)11-0/46-5135-2) 7-3] 4-6] 6+8]10-0 
Fe giclee ait 48-0/44-4|42-3127-9]24-2lo4.3/47-1146-6/32-5]54-5]21-1/20-4|58-8113-0146-9137-0) 9-0] 4-51 8-4] 9-9 
3 ew Chaagtyr 62, onan 48-6145-0143-0|28-8|24-2].... |48-7/47-2|32-8153-2121-4|20-3/57-8]19-0147-1/37-0| 7-3] 4-8] 7-7|10-0 
ERNST ere 49-6/44-8]....]29-5]24-4]... |48-5145-71. . ..153-0120-9|20-0158-9114-0/47-0(37-4) 7-3] 4-6| 7-8] 9-9 
Rastatrdaiaiss Sik: wick bask i309 48-3145-3/43-6|28-7|25-2132-0|47-3146-6/34-3)53-01....20-6159-2112-0146-7|....] 6-7] 4-9] 7-9] 9-9 
pA ae a TRA aN 48-4144 -3]47-0]28-5|25-1129-7147-5/44-3/30-7/53-3120-7/19-9|57-0]12-0146-7/35-0| 7-3] 4-8] 6-5] 9-4 
Bee PORE Meee a 47-3]44-0146-1|27-5|24-6130-0/48-9|46-4|32-0/54-4|20-5|20-4158-1|12-0146-8135-5| $-0] 4-5] 7-9]10-0 
Bidets Fotate yi Uh nals 46-3/43-7141-4|26-8/24-01... |46-5/47-6132-5/51-0/20-6|20-0159-0113-0146-8134-7| 7-3| 4-3] 7-1] 9-7 
hog kag Cs tall lts Cob 3 45-6|42-6|42-8]27-4|22-6]....|.... 42-6|33-3|54-5]22-2/22-7157-6112-0144-5133-7| 6-7] 4-3....| 9-9 
TD ee aS Ae 43-1|40-4140-1128-0122-6|30-1144-8143-6)31-9|52-5/19-8/20-1/57-9|12-0/44-1/31-7| 5-3] 3-8] 7-6] 9-4 
ME Montzeel cy ty 44-2/41-4144-2125-7/24-0129-9/46-5|44-0132-1/53-4]19-9|19-8158-5/12-5/45-1/35-1| 6-0] 3-8] 6-9] 9-2 
PSE DAB bd She! | OMIL She 45-1/41-7|49-1128-0122-6|29-7/45-9140-5|32-0151-4|20-6|20-7/57-1)12-0145-5138-0| 5-5] 3-6) 8-0] 9-6 
PORORSNES ee 41-3137-1139-2126-6]21-7/31-7142-7|41-0|30-9|50-8]20-6]19-7156-4111-0144-4193-4] 5-3| 4-11 8-0] 9-8 
14S Sp brnatell [UTE [808 46-0/41-7/44-0129-3)....]....}.00c[ce0efeeee 55-7|21-3|20-6|57-2/11-0/45-0|35-3| 5-3] 4+1] 8-0] 9-7 
ae ee i a 45-6|40-8141-8|27-6|22-8133-31/47-7|42-6/30-1|49-8120-4|19-9156-9|12-0144-4)35-8] 5-3] 4-21 7-9] 9-8 
fed! JOEL [8 OUL 1-80 43-5|39-6(42-3)26-1)23-1)....|.... 39-7|30-0|52-0|21-0120-5157-9111-0/45-0/33-0) 5-3) 4-1) 8110-0 
17—Whetford Mines... |..., 38-3|38-1|....{27-4/21-5]....].... 39-4|30-6]45-6]... .|20-0155-6|11-0/44-4|33-7| 5-3] 4-0] 7-2] 9-5 
i8—Three Rivers...00001..0. 42-3140-3|38-6]28-3124-0130-7]. ...{38-5|30-6/53-3]20-9]19-6156-5112-0144-7134-61 6-0] 3-9] 7-7] 9-6 

Ontario— 

19—Belleville......<¢cceceee- 47-0|42-6|44-2126-6|23-7|27-7|45-0/46-2)31-4/52-3120-4|19-6154-7|12-0145-3133-0| 6-7] 4-2] 7-1] 8-6 
20—-Brantfordye. sie+ eens doses 46-7|43-7|44-0127-8|24-1130-8/46-9/45+7131-4|52-7|20-3120-0155-9|12-0/45-4135-6] 6-7] 4-2] 7-4] 9-1 
21—Brockville...............{48-0144-1146-0]27-7/23-9]... .448-0/43-1/30-7155-0120-5119-4|55-7|12-0144-2139-71 6-3] 4-0] 7-8] 8-8 
22—Chatham........s-..+-+. 45-7/4t-9143-2126-7|25-4|32-0147-3146-3133-2)52-1120-3|20-0153-9|12-0144-9136-5] 5-3] 4-11 6-5] 8-7 
93-—-Gornwall. |. 8285, Soh 47-5/44-5/45-4|28-0l27-1|... .|48-3/45-1/32-6152-2120-5]19-6(56-7112-0145-1133-1| 6-0] 3-9] 7-1] 9-1 
24—Fort William........... 44-9141-6143-8|25-7|24-1|29-3(50-0)....|.... 49-9|19-4|19-3156-4113-0/44-8)....| 6-0] 3-9] 6-9] 8-7 
Pl 8 | A iE 46-7|42-7|43-5126-0123-5|....|.... 46-0)... .|54-4|20-7|19-8|54-7|12-0145-2136-3] 6-7] 4-0] 7-2] 8-8 
3¢—Guelph...... EBL |S -Gi 46-8/43-2|43-1)27-8|24-9|33-2147-8|46-4|32-7|51-7|20-6|19-9/55-3|12-0/45-5135-6| 6-0) 4-1] 7-3] 8+7 
27—Hamiltones.ileseaeede s+ 46-2142-9144-3]27-3/24-2130-2/45-2|46-1131-5/52-8]20-3/19-2156-0|13-0/45-6137-0] 6-0] 4-2) 7-4] 8-8 
98— Kingston 22! J. 88/3: 47-3]42-4145-0127-5|24-0]. .. ./46-0/44-6(31-0/52-8|20-3]19-4155-9|12-0/44-6134-0] 6-0| 4-3) 7-6] 9-2 
96 Hitchenses! JIE ja-% 45-2/42-5]44-3|26-9123-9130-5147-9145-4|31-8|52-5/20-5120- 1/53-6]12-0/45-3134-9| 6-7| 4-0] 7-3) 8-9 
30—Tonflon 72h! Je 88k 15-68 46-6143 -2143-9|27-4|24-2130-2146-0/45-9130-7|51-9|20-5]19-8/54-7112-0/45-5 134-5] 6-0] 4-0] 7-3) 8-8 
31—Niagara Falls...00/..!:5: 46-2142-3144-3|26-7/23-1)....46-5/44-4131-9152-5120-6|19-7156-2/12-5|45-21....| 6-0] 4-0] 6-4] 8-9 
32—North Bay.....¢..-..-+- 45-5|41-8144-0126-5/24-8]..../48-2)....|.... 51-0]....|19-7|59-0]13-0/45-2)....| 6-7] 4-2] 8-0] 9-7 
89—Gahiawar vs! ho fed, Gok 45-3/43-0|45-2|27-4123-7]. ...|47-0/46-2130-4|52-2/20-8119-5/55-7|12-0/45-4134-7| 6-0] 4-0] 7-3] 9-0 


S4—OUAWSE,. «poo else sine sine 46-4/43-1/44-2)26-9/23-9/30-4/46-5/44-6/31-1/53-5/20-6|19-4/57-6)12-0/44-5/32-2| 6-7| 3-8) 7-5) 8-8 


a 


Tomatoes choice, 
23’s (28 oz.) per tin 
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Canned . 
Vegetables 





Peas, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 

Corn, choice, 
per 20 oz, tin 
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Beans, common, dry, 
white, per lb. 
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per Ib. 

per 15 lbs. 
Prunes, bulk, 

per lb. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk 

per lb. 
Oranges, 

per dozen 
Lemons, 

per dozen 
Jam, strawberry, 

per 32 oz. jar 
Peaches, choice, 

pe r20 oz. tin 
Marmalade, orange, 

per 32 oz. jar 
Corn syrup, 

per 2 lb. tin 
Granulated, 


Onions, cooking, 
Potatoes , 


per lb. 






per $ lb. package 


per lb. 
Tea, black, medium 


Coffee, medium, 
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8-2153-6/40-0 
8-1145-7/38-9 
8-0/47-1/39-5 
7-9/44-0/40-0 
7-8|42-9140-1 
7-9/42-3/40-0 
8-0)41-6/39-5 
7-7/48- 7139-4 
7-6)47-8|39-3 
8-0/47-3/40-0 


8-3}44-9/39-0 
§-3/45-6/39-2 
8-1}44-8)38-4 
8-5}42- 2138-2 
8-1)45-6/38-6 
8-6/41-7/38-1 
8-3)44-3/39-6 
8-4/44-0/38-6 
8-1/43-0}39-4 
8-0/43-7/38-8 
8-4/42-3/39-4 
8-4/44-1/39-2 
8-6/44-3/39-4 
8-9}50-6/39-5 
8-2/46-5/39-5 
8-0/43-9138-9 
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Coal 
£ i S pI Rent (a) 
BS )ss |] «6 
| 28 
<a |8 

A RL: $ 
ame 11-90] 24-00-28-00(b)} 1 
ee 12-63] 27-50-31-50 
* Beles CS 16-00-20-00 
ey 7-08] 18-00-22-00(b) 
ae 11-75] 26-50-30-50 
< Kd 12-41] 21-00-25-00(b) 
beat 11-91] 26-00-30-00(b) 
; aia. 13-03] 20-50-24-50(b) 
RSs00) 4. vdeo tp ctee 
AG ZBL io 4 15-50-19-50 
16-75). - 4. 23-00-27-00(b)|11 
16-00]...... 27-50-31-50(b)|12 
15275)... 16-00-20-00(b)|13 
Te) ee Oy 
Ve) Eee 20-00-24 -00(b)|15 
TSP Beale ete Deter ti 
1) 14-00-18-00(b)|17 
TE LOOLE, noc, 20-00-24-00(b)|18 
TGR en ln Reinier 
16-00/000"" 2200-26-00 
16-00|...... 20-00-24-00 
16-00|...... 21-50-2550 
16-50|...... 23-00-27 -00(b)|23 
16-80]...... 25- 50-29-50 
16-00]...... 2200-26-00 
16-00)... 2250-26-50 
1s-BO)st 26-50-30-50 
16-00]...... 2950-33-50 
16-00]...:.. 27-50-31-50 
16-50|...... 26-50-30-50 
Va ene 25-00-29-00 
rhs at 23-00-27-00 
16-00]...... 25-50-29 -50 
16-75} ees 22) 31-00-35-00 - 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 















(c) (c) (c) 
Beef Pork |~<d 
ee ee eee is wmiry oe be: | 
3 (c) | (©) [ ©) \3 4 2 is 
s 3 $6 & | 2 lg 5 
3 = 5m aS m |8 & 18 | > % 
ve ; 18 2g Sls |S ol. - lg | g |S 
Locality : ge ig fgsiecias| S88 Pi EE lg l ¢ 
ala fh le [8 (2 |E |SaSFlekl gi celoe| ola la lg [2 Ie [ge 
« . . » 
' § i lg /8(o-13 18 eelseleelscle cles! gle (CE 18 (ee 
QS @® SA SIL al WSlESlIS/SS/GS|] SIA Sa SIES! Slisl esl esid slo sla & 
g— Lok) om om ae el om a 2) ars eul -o 27 oO oy bin a om an oT c=} 8 
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35—Owen Sound............. 


36—Peterborough..........:. 47-9}44-5/45-4}28-0125-0/32-0/46-0/45-2/30-8/51-7)20-6)19-3/55-5}12-0/45-4135-4] 6-0] 4-3] 7-6] 8-5 
37—Port Arthur............. 46-0}42-3/43-3126-0/23-8}29-0/48-4/46-1/32-8/53-4/19-4/19-3/56-4/13-0/45-0 6-3] 4-1] 6-3) 6-9 
38—St. Catharines........... 46-3|42-4|44-0/27-3]24-5/30-8/47-0/46-2/31-3/51-5/20-8]19-5|56-5|12-51/45-6/36-6| 6-0| 4-1| 7-1 8-9. 
$9—Sts "Thomas: 16.3 24<322% 46-5}42-9/43-9]27-2|24-0/30-6/46-3/45-5/32-1/51-9)/20-8}20-2/55-3}12-0/45-6/34-4| 6-0] 4-2] 7-5] 9-2 
AOS ORITG os vnc e'de ss hae te 3s 46-443 -6/43-7|28-7|24-4/33-3)46-8/46-3/31-6/51-4/20-5/20-5|55-4/12-0/45-7|34-8| 6-0] 4-0] 7-1] 9-2 





42—Stratford.......cseseee- 44-5/41-9/42-9/26-9/23-9]... .|45-0/45-2129-0/52-0)20-5/20-6/53-0)12-0/45- 2136-6 


43—Sudbury.....c..-seeseees 45-3/41-8/41-5|26-7/24-8|28-0/46-3/42-8/32-7/49-9/20-6/20-1158-4113-0144-4/35-0| 6-7| 4-1] 7-4] 8-9 
44—Timmins..............4. 47-3/42-7/45-1|27-2/23-8|29-6/47-4/44-4].... |51-5121-0/19-9|58-7/14-0144-7135- 6-7| 4-2] 7-6] 9-5 
45—Toronto.....3....ccee00. 47-0/43-2/45-3|28-0/23-7|30-5|46-7/46-7|30-7|53-1/19-9/19-4157-1]13-0/45-2/37-7| 6-7] 4-2] 7-1] 8-6 
46—Welland..... Pree \ 45-2|42-4/42-7/26-5/23-6|29-8/46-5/44-2/31-8|52-3/20-9120-2/55-1/13°0/45-5|36-8] 6-7] 4-1] 7-2] 8-9 
47—Windsor............2-00. 46-3]42-2/44-5|26-9/24-1)... .|47-5/46-8/32-2)51-9/20-4/19-7/56-1113-0/45-0/36-1] 6-0] 4-1] 7-2! 8-8 
48—Woodstock.............. 46-7/43-7/45-0/29-0/25-2)....}.... 45-7|....|50-6/20-5/19-7|55-0/12-0/45-0/33-3| 6-0} 3-8] 6-9] 8-8 
rap rcacelAeh cdstavlad aloveisieeuiaus 43-8)40-3/41-3]/24-8/23-7)....|46-3/45-0]}... . }50-0)19-1/21-3/52-7|12-0/42-8]....| 7-1] 3-8] 5-5] 9-0 
50—Winnipeg............00.. 44-2)39-4)37-2)24-8122-2127-7 43-9]43-7/31-7|50-3|18-6119-8/54-1|12-0142-4)....| 8-0] 3-6] 6-4| 8-8 
Saskatchewan— 


51—Moose Jaw...........+... 42-2/38-6/38-6/24-4/21-3). Aib-3 39-0/28-7/50-4/18-3/21-5]....|13-0/42-5].... 
OFF TINCS ALDETU ss eds Lapa cleo cep ec tabe cbaee seks epee tyler 49-2/19-0/21-0/47-7/12-0/43-3).... 


58—Regina...........-.000 43 -2|39-4|39-8|24-3/22-2/27-1/43-4/41-2/28-4/49-7/18-7/22-1/53-1/12-0/42-5]....] 6-8] 3-9] 5-5] 9-1 
54—Saskatoon............... 42-9)/39+5/37-3)/24-4/21-2/28-0/43-6/41-4/27-5|49-2/18-4/20-8150-9)12-0/42-2137-2) 7-2) 3-7] 6-1] 8-9 
Alberta— 
55—Calgary........0.cc..00. 44-8/40-4/40-2/24-9/22-4127-5/43-6)....].... 50-7}18-7|20-6/53-5|12-0 43-0 36°7| 7-2] 3-8) 5-7) 8-7 
56—Drumheller.............. 43 -2)39-8)/39-0)24-4/21-5/24-0)... .144-0/30-0/50-1/19-0)21-7/50-4)12-0/44-5 8-0] 4-4) 7-2} 9-0 
57—Edmonton............... 44-7|40-2/40-5/24-4/22-8}26-3/41-6/41-3/26-7/50-4/18-7/21-2152-2|12-0/43-3135-7| 7-2) 3-8] 6-4} 8-7 
$8—Lethbridge.............. 44-0/40-0/37-8/24-4/21-5|25-5/41-3/43-2/28-4/49-1/19-0/21-9152-9]12-0/43-0]....] 8 0 3:9] 5-9} 8-7 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo........5... 06+ 49-2/44-1/45-2/28-0/24-6]..../45-O}....].... 51-6]....|21-0}49-8]14-0/45-0]....] 9-0] 4-3] 7-3] 9-4 
60—New Westminster....... 47-1|42-4)42-3/25-9/23-5/29-5/43-9}....1.... 52-1/20-5/20-5|49-9]12-0/44-8|35-7| 8-5) 4-1] 7-3] 9-2 
61—Prince Rupert........... 45-0/42-4/45-5)26-0)24-0/29-0/45-5)....1.... 53-0/20-6|21-9|56-5117-0/45-0)....|10-0} 4-9} 8-3] 9-7 
BO ZEAL os sais of vin ¥nie's enianps 46+5)42-5/44-6/25-8)24-8)29-0/46-0/44-0)... . |52-8120-0/22-8/55-4/15-0/44-9/36-0] 9-0] 4-0] 7-2) 9-3 
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yeti | g Sugar Coal 
a ag 
4 g E g | |+ Ee 
28 ¢ |s é Be lgelee d fee 
Sei e2/ 2/2 2 | we & Sarss/o8] si | 2 |He} | | Rent) 
-O/ Ss] 2519 8 Sis 10 S| BSIESloslgsie./9 So is] @ 3 
ES | 22 | 28 | 84/5/8424] 24] g5|e8|Salsalca|sales|cs| else] 38 | 28 
eS | 28 | £8] FR ISES Ee 8/2 Ele klael at) sS/ES/ERSEIS EEE e3| 28 | 28 
BR |e |O |R jo fe fe I jo MIS ie ie foo |e jo le |< ja a 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.) cts.| $ $ $ 
ey | 15-1]......| 7-0] 6-9/47-1]15-8]17-2/45-5/48-11....1....|36-0]30-7] 8-6| 8-5/47-8|39-2| 16-50]......| 16-00-20-00 {35 
13-2} 14-3]...... 6-5] 7-3/47-1/16-9]18-8/44-2/42-1|....].... 37-8|29-4] 8-7| 8-6]43-2139-1| 16-75]...... 24-00-28-00  |36 
14-7| 15-0] 14-5] 6-6] 7-2/52-0/16-0|18-8/42-7]44-7|43-2120-9/37-6/28-3] 8-6] 8-5/42-6/38-4| 16-g0]...... 23-00-27-00 {37 
13-5] 14-6] 14-3] 6-3] 6-7/45-6/16-6/18-3|42-1/45-6/41-4]... .|33-9/28-0] 8-5] 8-2143-7|39-5| 15-75]...... 27-00-31-00 {38 
15-1] 15-5] 14-7| 6-8] 7-6/48-4]16-1]17-1144-3/47-1)....]0... 35-9|27-0| 8-7| 8-6|46-0/40-0] 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 {39 
14-7] 16-2)...... 7-1} 7-2|47-7/16-6/17-9|41-6]43-21....].... 36-0|28-4] 8-8] 8-7/45-0139-3] 16-50|......]....0...0ee eee 40 ° 
Ba 14-9|......| 6-1] 6-9]52-2/15-8|18-4/42-7/46-6]....]....|86-3/28-3] 8-5] 8-5|42-0/39-0) 17-00]......| 23-00-27-00 | [41 
ee A 15-1] 15-0] 6-5] 6-9/45-3/17-6|18-8/42-6/46-5/44-0|22-6|34-2/31-3] 8-8] 8-6]45-7138-7| 16-00|......| 21-50-25-50 [42 
14-5| 15-0) 14-8] 6-7] 7-4|48-1]16-9]19-5)41-7/49-2}45-0]23-0]36-0/30-0) 8-8] 8-5/44-9/38-7| 17-75]...... 28-00-32-00 |43 
15-0] 15-4] 15-4 6-2] 7-1|56-0|17-6|19-7/45-3/47-7/46-5]....|36-7133-0| 8-8] 8-9]42-7/39-2| 19-50|...... 27-50-31-50  |44 
14-1] 14-7] 14-2] 6-4] 6-3/46-5/16-7|19-0/41-3/42-3/42-4]21.8135-2/29-3] 8-2] 8-0/45-0/38-6) 15-50)...... 32-50-36-50 [45 
rhe 14-2]......} 6-3] 6-2/48-7)....|17-3/43-6]41-4142-0122-2134-9]28-0] 8-3] 8-3141-2139-1] 15-50|......]......0sseee0e- [46 
13-9] 15-2} 14-9] 6-5] 6-5|46-7|16-4]17-1143-1]41-4]....].... 33-7|27-4] 8-2] 8-0/43-4138-7| 16-00]...... 25-00-29-00  |47 
44-31) 1551s, sur, 6-6| 6-4/44-9|17-2/17-5/42-1/46-7]....].... 34-6|28-8] 8-6] 8-5]45-3139-2| 16-00]...... 22-50-26-50 {48 
16-4 15-9] 16-2} 7-0] 5-9|43-5]16-7|18-6/45-7/44-0]....|21-9/38-6]/28-4| 9-2] 9-0/45-9]/38-0)...... 8-45| 21-00-25-00 |49 
15-5] 16-0] 15-7| 7-2] 6-7|/41-3]15-7|18-6|47-6]/40-6]44-1|22-2137-4/27-1) 9-0] 9-0137-7/37-7]...... 12-95} 26-00-30-00 {50 
16-5] 15-3] 15-7| 7-1] 6-6|45-0/16-0|20-3/46-5/43-6|....|21-8|37-3/28-3] 9-7| 9-7|44-0|37-8]...... 10-30] 22-50-26-50 [51 
17-0] 16-1] 16-6] 7-4] 7-5/53-3]17-0]20-3|45-0/50-1/40-8|23-1|38-6|28-9| 9-9] 9-6/42-6]38-11...... 10-50} 19-50-23-50 {52 
16-4| 15-5| 15-8] 7-2] 7-0143-4|16-0120-1]44-0139-9|42-6]21-9137-9]28-5| 9-3] 9-7/44-0|38-1]...... 11-50} 28-50-32-50 [53 
17-3] 17-0 17-1] 7-6] 7-5/44-3|17-0120-7/47-5148-3146-4]22-2137-2128-3| 9-7] 9-9145-0l37-9|...... 10-10] 22-50-26-50 |54 
16-4] 15-2] 15-9] 7-4] 6-8146-0]16-4|20-0|44-8/47-4/43-4]21-1134-3]29-6| 9-0] 9-5/42-2137-7]...... 8-25] 26-00-30-00 |55 
rae 15-9| 16-2} 7-9] 7-5/53-5/15-9|20-9|43-3/49-7/46-0|22-8135-7/30-3| 9-6] 9-7/42-7/38-0]......|......] 21-00-25-00 156 
16-1] 15-3] 15-7] 7-4] 7-4/48-4/16-6]19-2/47-1/44-0]51-2121-0/35-7|28-0| 9-2| 9-3/43-6]37-4]...... 5-40] 24-50-28-50 [57 
ties 14-9] 15-4] 7-5] 6-7|38-8|15-3/20-7/47-9]44-6|42-7]21-6134-2/29-3] 9-3] 9-4144-3137-5]......| 4-90] 22-00-26-00 [58 
oe 15-7|......] 8-3] 7-7]51-4]....|....|40-7/40-0]56-3]20-2|32-0/26-7| 8-9] 8-9]40-6]38-4]......]......] 17-00-21-00 [59 
14-8] 15-4] 15-6] 7-9} 6-0/48-2113-4/18-6/38- 737-0]... .|21-1133-3|25-7| 8-0] 7-9137-7/37-9]...... 13-00} 20-50-24-50 {60 
16-2} 16-2] 17-0} 8-1] 7-5/60-9|14-3]... .|47-1/48-4]49-3]22- 1134-5/28-9] 8-9] 8-7/44-1138-3]...... 13-65} 20-00-24-00 61 
Bison 16-0]......| 8-7] 7-1]53-3]14-0]..../45-0/48-7]... .]21-7134-3/28-1] 8-9] 8-8]40-5/37-7]......] 10-75] 23-00-27-00  |62 
16-8] 14-9] 15-3] 7-0] 6-7/42-6]14-5|20-0/43-0/37-5|/52-7/21-4131-4|26-4] 8-0] 8-1]40-1|37-8]...... 13-05} 23-50-27-50 63 
15-7| 15-9] 16 0} 8-2} 6-6|49-5/14-0/19-2/42-7/38-1146-3/20- 1132-1/25-4] 8-9] 8-4/44-4]38-4]...... 13-30} 21-00-25-00 {64 











(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 


been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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TABLE V—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA. CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


1926=100 


a 2 a Sn Sn sR ASEAN MSESOUOIEESAEMSCESESERS “GENESTINOenS Sevag apa oernes ae Ee eee eee eee 
a a aT a NR ET a ae A et a SS SRE SES, RSS SRR SS SRE = T SEF TSA Ss a ceed 


Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.| Aug.|Sept. 


1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 


All conamnodatics....6.0..5 oh0s UP BA oe 

Classified according to chief component 
material— 

I. Vegetable Products..................0- 


64-0/127-4/155-9| 97-3/98-5 | 97-8 


58-1/127-9)167-0} 86-2) 96-2) 98-9 


eee ee 


62-5] 79-1] 85-2) 92-6] 94-5] 96-3] 97-8 


eeeee 


II. Animals and Their Products........... 70-9}127-11145-1} 96-0} 98-9]108-9] 60+6/100-1]100-5]108-4]106-0]107-7/115-4|..... 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products. .| 58-2/157-1/176-5|101-7| 99-5} 91-2] 71-7| 96-9} 91-9] 91-9] 91-7] 91-8] 98-2|..... 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 63-9} 89-1)154-4/106-3}100-2) 93-7] 63-8} 98-8]101-7]113-4]118-1]120-5/131-0]..... 

V.-Tron-and-Its: Productsices.. lee eee 68 -9}156-9}168-4/104-6} 99-4) 93-8) 85-5}112-6]115-8]115-7/117-0]117-1]128-5]..... 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and Their Prod- 

CHS: fle LO i BR. ea Eas 98-4)141-9]135-7) 97-3] 99-8} 98-2) 67-5] 77-5) 79-7] 79-7| 79-7] %8-9| 89-7]..... 

VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and Their ° 
PEOGUCTS) .c cs A TO ee TP 56-8} 82-31112-2)107-0} 99-2! 93-2) 85-0) 97-2] 99-21100-5}102-3}101-4/102-6]..... 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products........| 63+4/118-7/141-5]105-4]100-3] 95-5} 81-51102-3 102+2/100-3]100-1] 99-2} 94-4]..... 

Classified according to Purpose— 

Consumers GoodS......0..05.00 53.0008. 62-0/102-7/136-1} 96-9} 98-5} 96-0] 72-7) 95-4] 95-4] 97-0] 97-2] 97-9]101-5]..... 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco........ 61-8}119-0}150-8) 90-2) 97-2|103-7] 65-7), 94-7] 97-81102-4/100-7/102-9]108-0]..... 
Other Consumers Goods............... 62-2] 91-9}126-3)101-4| 99-4) 90-8] 77-3] 95-8} 93-8] 93-4] 94-8] 94-6] 97-1]..... 
iT. Producers Goods. .00 94 25 2 ho Bee 67-7)133-3]164-8] 98-8] 99-4] 98-9] 65-6] 85-5] 89-1] 97-0] 99-7/100-3/105-8]..... 
Producers’ Equipment................. 55-1} 81-9}108-6)104-1] 97-1] 94-7] 85-6/107-5}110-0]114-3]118-5}118-1/120-2]..... 
Producers Materials...........:....0.- 69-1}139-0/171-0) 98-2} 98-7) 99-4] 63-4 83+1] 86-8} 95-1] 97-6] 98-3]104-2)..... 
Building and Construction Materials....] 67+0/100-7/144-0]108-7/100-0| 99-6] 80-81112-2 114-8]123-0}127-4}127-0]134-8]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials....... GA IB: 69-5}148-1]177-3) 95-8) 98-4] 99-3] 60-4] 78-2] 82-0} 90-4] 92-5) 93-4] 99-0]..... 


Classified according to origin— 


DAD CS LA SPA ACG 8 alco es 59-+2)134-7/176-4} 91-2} 96-5} 96-1] 62-7] 78-6] 82-0] 88-6] 90-1] 91-3] 93-3]..... 

BOCA Mal. .1 4 NAL Tee ae 70-1}129-0)146-0) 95-9} 98-2/105-2| 62-7] 97-8] 97-7|101-6]/100-3/101-6/107-0}..... 

Farm (Canadian).............. 64-1/132-6)160-6} 88-0} 96-7/107-7| 54-6] 73-3] 84-3) 97-9]101-1|103-5]111-1]..... 

CT Marine... bow ds SRL 20 DEN ARI 65-9/111-6)114-1} 91-7/100-7/105-5] 66-5) 98-3/115-0/135-3]129-8]131-4/149-8]..... 
TET Mores) Seek Ee a 60-1) 89-7/151-3)106-8}100-1} 93-5} 64-0} 98-5}101-2)112-7]117-3]119-8]130-0}..... 
AV Dine ral S8. sos A 67-9)115-2)134-6)106-4} 99-7] 92-7) 81-6] 97-0] 98-7) 99-3]100-5} 99-8]104-3]..... 


All raw (or partly manufactured)...... 


63 -8|120-8)154-1] 94-7] 97-3]101-8 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly). ...| 64-8]127-7/156-5}100-4| 98-6] 94-1 


84-6} 90-6)101-2)103 -4/105-2)108-4 
92-5) 92-0} 93-6] 93-6] 94-0) 99-5 


erere 


eee ee 


oT COCO oooaoanmvYr 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90 divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.59; 
clothing (11-7 per ‘cent), $165.80; home- 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 


The last-named group includes health (4:3 


per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insurance 
(5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expenditure not 
directly represented in the index brought the 
total family living expenditure to $1,453.80. 


A description of the cost-of-living index, 
how it is calculated, and the complete list of 
items included in each of the principal groups, 
food, fuel, rent, clothing, homefurnishings, 


~ 


etc., with their weight, was published in the 
Lasour Gazette for July, 1943, page 1057. 

The control of prices under an’ Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527 
became effective on December 1, 1941, (L.G., 
1941, page 13871). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazerte under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, August, 1946 


The general whosesale price index for 
‘August was 109-2. This was actually lower 
by 0-3 from the preceding month, a seeming 
contradiction of the general upward trend. 
But this interruption is a seasonal phenomenon. 
The same thing happened in August in four 
of the past five years. The halt is largely due 
to the usual seasonal dip in certain farm 
‘products. Vegetable products showed a tem- 
porary dip in August every year during the 
past five years. 
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This month, vegetable products receded 1:4 
points. This was due to lower prices for 
potatoes, onions, rye, oranges and lemons, 
which out-weighed the strength in linseed oil, 
turpentine, canned peaches and _ canned 
tomatoes. A decline of 0:3 to 115-4 for animal 
products was due to lower quotations for live- 
stock, fresh meats and fowl, overbalancing 
increases for canned salmon, footwear, butter 
and eggs. Wood, wood products and paper 
advanced 0:5 to 131-0 due to higher furniture 
prices. Non-ferrous metals moved up 0°4 to 89°7 
due to an increase in the average price of 
silver. A higher quotation for steel pipe sup- 
ported a gain of 0-2 to 128-5 in the iron and 
steel group. Steel plates, cold rolled sheets 
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and wire were lower in this series. Textile 
products at 98-2, non-metallic minerals at 
102-6 and chemical products at 94:4 were un- 
changed in August. 

Canadian farm products weakened 2:°7 
points to 111-1 between July and August. The 
main reasons for this have been stated above. 
Field products dropped 3:4 points to 100-3 
due to lower quotations for potatoes, onions, 
rye and barley which outweighed a minor 
increase in hay. In the animal products sec- 
tion, lower livestock and fowl prices over- 
balanced an advance in eggs, with the result 
that the August animal products index dropped 
1-3 points to 129-3. 





Publications Received Recently in Library of Department 
of Labour, Ottawa 


qe following publications may be obtained 
_ on loan, without charge, from the Library, 
Department of Labour. Future lists will be 
published quarterly commencing January, 
1947. 


1. Atmospheric Conditions in Australia Tezx- : 


tile Mills. Department of Labour and 
National Service. Industrial Welfare Divi- 
sion. Melbourne, Australia, 1945. 


2. Bricklaying. Department of Labour and 
National Service. Industrial Training Divi- 
sion, Melbourne, Australia, 1946. 119 p. 

3. British Standards Yearbook, 1944-1945. 
British Standards Institution. London, 
1945. 


4. Careers in Science. In collaboration with 
Vocational Guidance Research, by Philip 
Pollack. New York, 1945. 222 p. 

5. Careers for Women in Banking and 
Finance, by D. E. C. Campbell. New York, 
1944. 260 p. 


6. Carpentry and Joinery. Department of 
Labour and National Service. Industrial 
Training Division. Melbourne, Australia, 
1945. 218 p. 


7, Causes of Labour Unrest; testimony of 
A. F. Whitney, President, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, before special sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labour, 
U.S. House of Representatives. Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, Cleveland, 
1946, 126 p. 

8. Chart of Privy Council Decisions with 
Reference to the British North America 
Act. Canada. Privy Council, Ottawa, 
1946, 3 p. 


9. Chronic Pulmonary Disease im South 
Wales Coalminers. Experimental Studies, 
by Medical Research Council. H.M.S.O., 
1946. 94 p. 

10. Coal Industry Nationalisation; a Bill as 
Amended by standing Committee C. to 
establish public ownership and control 
of the coal mining industry and certain 

| allied activities. Presented by Mr. Shin- 
well, London, 1946, 55 p. 


11. Co-operative Funeral Associations; by 
James Myers. Cooperative League of the 
US.A., Chicago, 1946. 39 p. Contents: 
Privately Owned Funeral Business; Co- 
operative The Way Out; Types; Organ- 
ization Program; Future of Cooperative 
Funeral Association; List of Cooperative 
Funeral Associations. 


12, Drivers’ Handbook; by Accident Preven- 
tion Associations of Ontario Class 20. 
Toronto, 1946, 28 p. 

13. Education and Training Opportunities; a 
Counsellor’s Handbook, by J. H. Hughes. 
State Department of Education, Augusta, 
Maine, 56 p. : 

14. Education: The Road to Freedom; a 
Handbook. for Officers and Members of 
Local Union Educational Committees. 
Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa, 
1945, 34 p. 

15. Efficient Seeing in Industry; by L. D. 
Wright. Institute of Industrial Manage- 
ment, Melbourne, Australia, 1945, 24 p. 

16. The Foreman’s Handbook; by Carl Heyel. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1948, 
410 p. Contents: A Breakdown of fore- 
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17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


. Management Almanac; 


men’s,job’s; Quality control and waste re- 
duction; Planning and scheduling; Time 
study and methods improvement; Cost 
control by foremen; What to do about 
safety; Industrial fatigue; Special prob- 
lems in supervising women; Modern 
wage-payment plans; Job’ evaluation; 
Merit rating of employees; What the 
foreman should know about labour 


legislation. 


Go left Young Man; by Leslie KE. Wismer. 
Bellman Publishing Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
1946, 127 p. Contents: Gives reasons; 
supported by facts of our Canadian 
Economy; why we should put our Trust 
in Socialism. 

How to Build a Unit of ‘Work; by R. G. 
Strickland. U. S. Office of Education. 
Washington, 1946, 48 p. 

Increase in Old Age, Widows’ and Blind 
Persons’ Pensions; presented by the 
Minister of National Insurance to Parlia- 
ment by Command of His Majesty. 
London, H.MS.O., 1946, 11 p. 

Industrial Accident Records; Their Com- 
pilation and Use, Department of Labour 
and National Service; Industrial Welfare 


Division. Melbourne, Australia, 1945, 
A2 p. 
Information about the Government’s 


Wage-Policy (with Regulation); U. S. 
Office of Economic Stabilization. Wash- 
ington, 1946, 36 p. 

The Interview in Counselling; an outline 
of interviewing procedure for use of com- 
munity advisory centres; US. Retrain- 
ing and Re-employment Administration, 
Washington, 1946, 25 p. 

Jobs, Production and Living Standards; 
by E. A. Goldenweiser. Board of 
Governors of the Federal System. Wash- 
ington, 1945, 85 p. 

Labour-Management Economics; a Basic 
Practical Summary in collaboration with 
Stevenson, Jordon and Harrison, Inc.; by 
W. V. Owen. Ronald Press, New York, 
1946, 121 p. 


Machine Tools Accessories; U.S. Bureau 


of Labor Statistics, 
100 p. 


Washington, 1945, 
(a handbook of 
facts for executives and labor officials) ; 
by National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York, 1946, 365 p. Contents: The 
labour force; Cost of living; Compensa- 
tion; Work schedules; Collective bargain- 
ing; Industrial disputes; Unemployment 
compensation; Employment procedure; 
Training of employees; Employees health 
and recreation; Safety; Employee security. 
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32. 


33. 


34, 


30. 
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Management can be Human; by Harvey 
Stowers. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1946, 131 p. 


Mechanical Power Transmission Safety 
Orders, effective January, 1937; by 
Department of Industrial Relations, 
Division of Industrial Safety; State Print- 
ing Office, San Francisco, 1945, 28 p. 


Meteorology as a Profession; prepared by 
Ann Richards Taylor and others. U.S. em- 
ployment Service. National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel, Wash- 
ington, 1946, 17 p. 

National Health Service ; a Bill to provide 
for the establishment of a comprehensive 
health service for England and Wales. 
London, H.M8.0., 1946, 79 p. 


National Health Service; a Bill (as 
amended by Standing Committee C and 
on report) to provide for the estblishment 
of a comprehensive health service for 
England and Wales. London, H.M:S.0., 
1946, 91 p. 

The New Foremanship; by Morton F. J. 
B. Chapman and Hall Ltd., London, 
1946, 316 p. Classified bibliography p. 296- 
299. Contents: Includes sections on the 
new foremanship; The foreman and his 
job; Selection of foremen; Foremanship 
training in the U.S.; Foremanship develop- 
ment in Great Britain; Incentive for ex- 
ecutives; Bonuses for foremen; Status of — 
foremen; A foremen’s charter. 


The Office Supervisor's Functions and 
Responsibilities; with a paper on job 
evaluation; by American Management 
Association, New York, 1944, 35 p. 
Old-age Insurance for Household Workers; 
US. Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, Washington, 1945, 18 p. 

101 Ways to be Your Own Boss; a practical 
expert guide’ to small businesses that can 
be started with $200 to $5,000 including 
exceptional, little-known opportunities in 


- profitable, uncrowded fields; by Michael 


36. 


37. 


38. 


» Meeting; 


Gore. Arco Publishing Co., New York, 
1945, 128 p. 


Point of Order! How to conduct a Union 
a handbook for local union 
Presidents. Canadian Congress of Labour, 
Ottawa, 1945, 40 p. 


Poland Between Two Wars; a critical 
study of social and economic changes; by 
Ferdynand Zweig. Secker and Warburg, 
London, 1944, 176 p. 


President’s Address, Fifth Annual Con- 
vention; Quebec City; Canadian Congress 
of Labour, Ottawa, 1944, 12 p. 
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39. Prices, 


40. 


4}. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


Wages and Employment; by 
Charles O. Hardy. U.S. Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, Wash- 
ington, 1946, 94 p. 


Protection of Children and Young Workers. 


Third item on the Agenda, International 
Labour Office, Montreal, 1946, 257 p. 
Public Finance and Full Employment; by 
Richard A. Musgrave. Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, Washing- 
Ton; "1945." 257" ps i 

The Rate for the Job; prepared for the 
Fabian Women’s Group and based on the 
evidence of the group before the Royal 
Commission on equal pay; by Margaret 
Cole. Fabian Publications Ltd., London, 
1946, 25 p. 

Report of Executive Council Fifth Regular 
Convention; Canadian Congress of 
Labour, Ottawa, 1944, 20 p. 

Report to the President by the Fact- 
Finding Board in the General Motors 
Dispute; by US. Fact-Finding Board, 
Washington, 1946, 27 p. 

Setting Up an Apprenticeship Program; 
a guide to employers in training veterans 
for the skilled trades. U.S. Apprentice- 
training Service, Washington, 1946, 30 p. 


46. 


47, 


48. 


49, 


50. 


51. 
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Statement to the National War Labor 
Board in support of Union’s request to 
abolish discrimination against married 
women; US. Women’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, 1945, 27 p. 

The Steel Industry; by Josephine Perry. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 
1943, 126 p. 

Terminal Report of the President’s Steel 
Fact-Finding Board; US. President’s Steel 
Fact-Finding Board, Washington, 1946, 36 
numb. 

Trends in Workmen's Compensation and 
Employee Benefits; American Manage- 
ment Association, New York, 1946, 43 p. 


Union Wages and Hours in the Building 
Trades, July 1 1945; by J. B. Corkery. 
US. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
ington, 1946, 70 p. 

Wages Under National and Regional 
Collective Bargaining ; experience in seven 
industries; by Richard A. Lester and 
Edward A. Robie. Princeton University, 
Department of Economic and _ Social 
Institutions. Industrial Relations Board. 
Princeton, NJ., 1946, 103 p. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Total employment in Can- 


Labour and ada of persons over four- 
employment teen years of age reached 
conditions a level of 4,860,000 during 
in Canada the last week in August 


compared to 4,366,000 in 
mid-November of 1945, according to the fourth 
of the quarterly labour force surveys under- 
taken by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

This increase of approximately one-half 
million in the volume of employment was 
confined to men. Female employment during 
the same period dropped slightly. At the 
same time unemployment fell from 177,000 to 
117,000. (Sss p. 1614). 

Commenting on these figures recently, the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
said that he considered conditions in Canada 
to be extraordinarily good in the matter of 
remunerative employment, and that Canada 
was not far from the peak point of her history 
in regard to total employment. 

He also expressed satisfaction with the 
success of commissioners appointed by the 
Dominion Government and conciliation officers 
of both the Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments in bringing about settlements of strikes. 

Of about 26,000 workers who were on strike 
at the beginning of October only about 700 
were still out at the end of the month. 

Among the important strikes settled re- 
cently were those of employees of steel com- 
panies at Hamilton, Sault Ste. Marie and 
Sydney, rubber companies in several Ontario 
centres, lumber companies in northern Ontario, 
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electrical companies at Hamilton and 
Toronto, motor vehicle manufacturers at 
Windsor, and Chatham, copper mining com- 
panies in British Columbia, metal factories 
at Toronto and Welland, and chemical com- 
panies at Windsor and Amherstburg. 

The Minister expressed the belief that the 
country may now look forward to a peaceful 
and constructive period of industrial relations 
since almost without exception the announce- 
ment of recent strike settlements had been 
accompanied by expressions of mutual satis- 
faction on the part of both employers and 
employees. This renewed harmony and will- 
ingness to bury the hatchet of industrial war- 
fare, the Minister said, should and no doubt 
will make for full co-operation between 
management and organized labour, and result 
in increased production as speedily as stock- 
piles of materials can be built up. 


The Honourable Hum- 
phrey Mitchell, Minister 
of Labour, announced on 
‘October 29 that Mr. Clif- 
ford A. L. Murchison, 
K.C., had been appointed 
Chairman of the National 
War Labour Board vice the Honourable Mr. 
Justice M. B. Archibald, resigned. 

Mr. Murchison was formerly Secretary of 
the Board and had been an Alternate Chair- 
man since last June. 

He is a former resident of Winnipeg where 
he had practiced law since graduation from 


C. A. L. Murchison 
appointed 
Chairman of 
National War 
Labour Board 
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the University of Manitoba in 1922 and where 
he sat on the City Council-as an alderman 
for ten years. 

Mr. Murchison has been a resident of 
Ottawa since 1941, in which year he became 
associated with the Legal Division of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, of which 
Board he later was appointed Supervisor of 
Legal Offices. He transferred to the National 
‘War Labour Board in April, 1944, as Execu- 
tive Assistant in Charge of Reviews and was 
appointed Secretary in June, 1945. 


_An exhibition established 
Design in. for the purpose of  pre- 
industry cipitating wider interest in 

original Canadian industrial 
design was recently put on display at the 
National Gallery in Ottawa. Following its 
Ottawa showing the exhibition, entitled 
“Tesign in Industry”, will tour many Cana- 
dian cities from coast to coast. 

Produced by the National Film Board in 
collaboration with the Department of Recon- 
struction, the National Research Council and 
the National Gallery, it contains a wide 
variety of articles, ranging from plastic play- 
things to plywood furniture. 

The display was officially opened by Rt. 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruction 
who stressed the importance of industrial 
design and stated that, the exhibition pre- 
sented representative samples of well-designed 
goods produced in Canada and demonstrated 
the availability of talent in the country. 

The work of assembling, selecting and put- 
ting the display together was directed by Mr. 
Donald Buchanan, Supervisor of Special Pro- 
jects at the National Film Board. For the 
purpose of establishing a basis for his selec- 
tions Mr. Buchanan previously described 
good design in manufactured articles as a 
eombination “of simplicity, fine proportions 
and functional utility. It is not,” he said, “a 
question of ornamentation, but of the design 
of ordinary objects for everyday use.” 

The necessary talent to expand and im- 
prove the industrial design of domestic 
manufacture is abundantly available in Can- 
ada, Mr. Buchanan states in a brochure 
accompanying the display, but indicates that 
manufacturers encounter difficulty in locating 
it. The brochure proposes resolving the prob- 
lem through the establishment of an In- 
dustrial Council of Design, along the lines 
of the one recently constituted in Great 
Britain, which would include representatives 
from the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Research Council and the 
Royal Society of Architects of Canada. It 
suggests that such a council would be ex- 
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tremely helpful in maintaining Canada’s posi- 
tion in the competitive market, when the 
present excessive post-war demand recedes 
and a buyers’ market is again the general 
rule. , | ‘ 

The case of selling under present conditions 
has resulted in lesser attention being paid 
to the question of design, but with the return 
of competition the attractive appearance of 
Canadian articles can be an important factor 
in maintaining the high level of demand for 
this country’s products. 

A photographic comparison of domestically 
designed products, with those of other coun- 
tries, attests to the existence of designing 
talent in Canada. The exhibit implies that the 
development and _ protection of Canada’s 
export and domestic market can be success-_ 
fully achieved by uniting industry, talent and 
research in a common effort. 


The accompanying table 
Employment contains the latest statistics 
and industrial available reflecting indus- 
statistics trial activity in Canada. 


Figures are shown for cer- 
tain months in the current year as compared 
with the corresponding period in 1945. 

Employment and Earnings—The index of in- 
dustrial employment published by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics advanced from 172°8 
in August to 175-4 in September. Compara- 
tive figures for certain previous dates are 
172-8 for September, 1945; 185-5 for Sep- 
tember, 1944; and 119-6 for September, 1939. 
This substantial increase while seasonal in 
character was due in part also to increased 
employment resulting from the settlement of 
certain strikes. Expansion in all provinces 
was recorded at the date under review while 
gains were noted also in most of the indus- 


tries, both manufacturing and non-manufac- 


turing. 

Reports from 16,087 employers indicated 
combined staffs of 1,793,875 at September 1, 
an increase of 25,874 workers from the level 
of the previous month. This increase was 
larger than at September 1 in any year since 
1940 and also exceeded the average increase 
at that date since 1920. The latest index of 
employment (base 1926= 100) at 175:4 was 
the highest for September in the last 26 years 
with the exception of the period 1942-44. 

There was a general improvement in manu- 
facturing, although many important strikes 
were still in existence. The largest gains 
occurred in the vegetable food, textile, lumber 
and electrical apparatus groups. This increase 
in manufacturing was in contrast to the cur- 
tailment one year earlier following the ending 
of the war. Among the non-manufacturing 
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STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Nore.—Official statistics except where noted. Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included 
in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

















1946 1945 
Classification ne 
October September August October September August 
Employment— 
BUGS) ced MIS aU 5 CROSS A A AA Ay IU aL 175-4 172-8 172-8 175-0 
Applications for employment?. No.|.............. 6,502 6,062 10, 292 8,460: 
Vacancies notified?............ INORG aha cis oe 7,750 6,770 9, 180 8, 841 
Placements effected?.......... IN OS) UG ate ar a 3, 149 2,925 5,471 4,764 
Unemployment insurance claims 
aes ING S sala ten vauess 28, 555 25,115 40,473 20, 557 
Unemployment in trade unions % WL) Li end aL Al (MS OU cr telat RT IAN Ae cacti REG Ob UA EAR SCN 
Earnings and Hours— 
Index, aggregate weekly payrolls®.|.............. 145-6 143-1 141-1 143-0 
Per capita weekly earnings..... A A Ue 8 OT UAC 32-73 32-64 32-06 32-09 
Average hourly earnings..... Cents tard Maye Gk 70-6 70-0 69-2 69-5 
Average hours worked per week..|......... RAY! 42-7 43-0) 44-1 44.3 
Prices— 
Wiholesaleandext ye UM Me RNG: 109-1 109-2 103-3 104-0 
Coat-of-living index*............... 126-8 125-5 125-6 119-9 120-5 
P Physical Volume of Business— 
a General indore ie leita. pomgeeaspocwddd at sareas’s 173-3 178-1 205-3 212-7 
y Industrial production§ i... 0.6. Pe wae ceca ey 172-5 175-5 223-9 226-5 
i Mineral production. wort. becie ble sa at gelew ak 147-7 158-9 150-4 156-2 
By) \4 ManuiACburin gee eecclin tac ine teh) deetce be 179-0 180-6 244-1 247-6 
ae CONEITICTION AUN ehines seein ee oincen 186-9 178-6 168-7 150-0 
, Bilectrigipoweres ores cles acrke tere oe ee oes 155-2 164-3 146-3 154-6 
re DD IStruoutlon®. seca. eee lee Ren, dei coeten: 175-0 183-4 166-8 184-0 
ie Warloadin gs. WG wiai' asta feeb Hone aie gacKkin 129-2 146-7 119-4 141-5 
MLONSICATTIOG , [FOZ NG: 6. ae uheues ae Noosa ee wele 146-5 179-8 147-4 201°8 
PANPOTES RULE WL feos the Dari, cathdes sat 181-7 184-8 151-1 153 +2 
Ve» afore. Re NN Cp PSA Ss OR el (i OR ERM CO en 172-5 254-6 239-9 329-0 
Retail sales, unadjusted. ........].......cc0ceee 207°8 215-0 187-1 178-1 
Retail sales, adjusted®.......... 6]... cease ee ee 213-9 220-8 186-0 189-8 
Wholesaleisales ys ce ays ane pid uhm go 259-3 260-4 217-7 216-3 
Other Business Indicators— 
Common stocks, index‘............ fi01-7 104-4 116-9 102-0 99-6 
Preferred stocks, index*...........]..,.......000- 151-4 157-9 139-4 137-8 
Bond yields, Dominion, indexé +85-0 84-9 85-0 94-6 94-4 
Trade, external, excluding gold. $}.............. 328,013,000] 409,218,000! 367,300,000} 347,240,000] 428, 766,000 
i Imports, excluding gold........ A) ers ae 156,096,000} 163,224,000] 134,404,000] 122,259,000] 128,134,000 
i Exports, excluding gold......... A Td ie RT aN ae 169, 779, 000 242, 685, 000 227,901,000 220, 810, 000 295, 049, 000. 
; Bank debits to individual 
: BOCOUNS 03. )5 wield ae ovine elaine Slee ake AN Na, 5, 890, 509,000} 4, 866, 540, O00} 5,749, 151,000} 5, 157,321,000] 4,726, 596, 000 
a Bank notes in circulation$ A ee Ay Pe Raa 1,016, 122,000! 1,015, 903,000} 1,007, 400,000] 1,009, 200,000 997, 700, 000 
iy Bank deposits in savings....... RO RIT aad a aa 3,524,145,000} 3,465, 731,000 2,991,624, 000} 2,934, 845,000} 2, 833, 187,000 
q _ Bank loans, commercial, ete.... $|.............. 1,235,806,000) 1,209, 705, 000 978, 652, 000 969, 394, 000 987, 939, 000 
‘ Railways— 
} Car loadings, rev. freight cars’... 329,155 310, 752 281,760 302,171 287, 146 974, 048 
in Canadian National Railways 
i operating revenues......... Ld Dae aia a ae 1M ga 30,608 , 000 32, 402, 000 31,413, 000 33, 953, 000 
i operating expenses......... Be lees Homes TO ERC vaamanncah 0 ta 28, 269 , 000 27,758, 000 26, 616, 000 26, 454, 000: 
fe Canadian Pacific Railway 
i traffic earnings............. rE MR aa MN 25,919, 000 25, 218, 000 28, 646, 000 26, 181, 000 26, 793, 000 
: operating expenses, all lines. $ |.............. 26, 931, 000 24,498, 000 23,777, 000 23,471, 000 25,977,000 
team railways, revenue freight 
BE ROMATINOR 5 Tagless aay sty ahs ouca hers Ue ne ob haanG Bk oauas Coes wh 4,406, 259,000) 5,494, 990,000] 5, 158, 945,000} 5, 250, 968, 000 
Building permits............... See a Be 27,493, 000 30, 942, 000 19, 501, 000 20, 038, 000 23, 203, 000 
Contracts awarded oye eek ey Sil Wi a Ua, 44, 816, 000 50,414,000] 29,428,000 42,045, 000 40, 531, 000 
Mineral production— 
PISNTON eee. Be ee ae aetna TONSA ee ew | 45,078 46,494 140, 693 135, 227 139, 832 
Steel ingots and castings....tons}.............. 78,564 88, 729 205, 846 198, 508 224, 928 
Verro-alloys:. lies. ies ees tonsil ea be 6, 164 6,013 14, 555 13,517 15, 668 
Olas ROAM tien whe iti cB il OZ Wy Gate lal cites 229,904 231,200) 229, 550 211, 529 211, 754 
[Broke Mae SAE Bis NRE oe a TONSA e neat 1,427,000 1,346, 000 1,194,000 1, 178, 000 1, 203, 000 
Copper ei aee. See Wissen ay Loy Pa a I Cea 2S 28,847,000 29, 947,000 25, 172, 000 35, 023, 000 39, 480, 000 
Dy Ved ECE) A a Rh es TR SEE BY DDS eee ee kat 15,961,000 15, 437, 000 17, 245, 000 16, 506, 000 21,992,000 
J Brae We OO gas TU AU ied 2 | ONG Sry ree 29,042, 000 30, 094, 000 32, 609, 000 29, 176,000 28, 128, 000 
CANCE LO sp sil Meds Sis ag 16 DPR IRR ARR PTA 38, 564,000 39, 163, 000 38, 860, 000 38, 459, 000 41,521, 000 
Timber scaled in B.C..... PSM Ae ris ny, 331,968,000 330,675,000 325,095, 000 264, 353, 000 261, 332,000 
Flour production.............. DBL Ahk ka 2, 228,000 2,159,000 2,227,000 2,046, 000 2,021,000 
Footwear production......... pairs 1s eee 3,489 ,000 3, 729, 000 3, 747,000 3, 126,000 3, 246,000 
Output of central electric 
BtALiONS bar ce tee Ns Dero EEN bade PMU L ciene yy 3,265, 860,000] 3,439,934, 000} 3,309, 021,000) 3,079,310, 000} 3, 237, 613, 000 
Sales of life insurance........... $ 104,876,000 89,909,000 85, 145, 000 69, 225, 000 32, 995, 000 49, 027,000 
Newsprint production......... EONS] hsks ins 330, 063 370, 676 310, 980 269, 960 287,030 
Ms { Week ended October 31, 1946. f 
ny 1 Base 1926=100. 2 Daily averages. 8 Base June, 1941=106. 4 Base 1935-1939=100. 5 Adjusted, where 
| necessary, for seasonal variation. 6 Notes in the hands of the pubiic at the end of the month. 7 Figures for four weeks 


ended October 26, 1946, and corresponding previous periods. 
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industries, improvement was shown in logging, 
transportation, communications, construction 
and trade. The considerable addition of 5,200 
persons to the working forces in construction 
was contra-seasonal. Moderate declines were 
noted in mining and in the service industries. 
Weekly payrolls of eight leading industries 
rose 1:7 per cent to $58,713,734 at September 
1. The weekly average per employee was 
$32.73 at September 1, as compared with 
$32.64 at August 1. Per capita figures at the 
beginning of September in previous years 
were: 1945, $32.06 and 1944, $31.69. Factors 
contributing to the higher average figure at 
September 1, 1946, were the declining number 
of women workers and the payment of higher 
wage-rates in numerous industries. 


Prices—Based on the 1926 average as 100, 
the general index of wholesale prices was 
109-1 in September as compared with 109-2 
in August and 103-3 in September, 1945. The 
indexes for vegetable and animal products 
' decreased 0:4 and 0-1 points respectively. 
Increases were noted in wood products, from 
131:0 to 131:2 and iron products from 128-5 
to 128°6. Unchanged were textile products, 
non-ferrous metals, non-metallic minerals and 
chemical products whose indexes were respec- 
tively 98:2, 89-7, 102-6 and 94-4. The index 
of consumers goods declined from 101-5 to 
101-4 and of producers’ goods from 105-8 to 
105-7. The index of Canadian farm products 
declined 0:6 points, from 111-1 to 110°5. 

The cost-of-living index, based on prices 
in the years 1985 to 1939 as 100, advanced 
from 125-5 on September 3 to 126-8 on Octo- 
ber 1. Increases in consumer milk prices 
accounted for the major part of the October 
advance. The food index moved up from 
143°2 to 146°5. Results from an October 
survey of rentals increased the index for this 
group from 112°6 to 113-4. The fuel and light 
index changed from 107-2 to 107-3, clothing 
from 129-6 to 130-2, and homefurnishings and 
services from 128-4 to 128-8. The miscel- 
laneous items remained at 113°9. The advance 
in the general index since August, 1939, was 
25-8 per cent. 


The Industrial Production 


Labour- Co-operation Board had 
management record of 468  labour- 
production management production 
committees committees in Canada at 


September 30, 1946. 

The Board pointed out that while various 
forms of joint consultative committees 
operate in Canadian industry, only those 
which conform to the formula of.a labour- 
management production committee laid down 
m Order in Council P.C. 162 (L.G., 1944, 
p. 144) are included in its list. 
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According to the formula the committees 
must be composed of representatives from 
labour and management directly engaged in 
production in the plant where the committee 
operates. The number of labour representa- 
tives, to be chosen in a democratic manner, 
should be at least equal to the number of 
management representatives. Committees are 
advisory and consultative only, and not 
executive. They should concern themselves 
exclusively with problems of production, 
while problems relating to wages, working 
conditions, and similar matters, including 
grievances, should be left to the appropriate 
collective bargaining’ procedure. 


A four-page folder, the 


Foremen and first: in, & ‘Series of eime 
production formation bulletins, has 
committees been issued by the Indus- 


trial Production Co-opera- 
tion Board on the relationship between the 
foremen and the labour-management produc- 
tion committee. 

The publication says that one of the first 
moves in establishing a committee should be 
to enlist the full co-operation and support 
of the foreman. It points out that if the 
foreman finds labour and top management 
meeting on matters closely concerning him 
and yet completely ignoring him he is likely 
to develop an active antagonism to the 
committee. 

Hight steps to ensure the support of 
foremen are listed, among which are the 
following :— ; 

Top management should give the foremen 
full details of the plan prior to the committee 
being set up, and should let foremen see that 
it is fully behind the plan. 

Foremen should be invited to name one 
or more of their number to represent manage- ~ 
ment on the committee; or alternatively 
should serve in rotation. 

When the suggestion committee receives a 
suggestion affecting a particular department, 
it should be discussed with the foreman of 
the department before being’ considered by 
the committee as a whole. 

The foreman should be invited to attend 
the LMPC meeting at which a suggestion 
affecting his department is considered, with 
voice but no vote. (In the foreman’s own 
interest he should not have authority to veto 
any suggestion—the right to recommend 
acceptance or rejection must remain with the 
committee.) 

Some recognition should be given the 
foreman when a worker in his department 
presents an acceptable suggestion. This may 
take the form of a small token award or it 
may simply be a note of congratulation from 
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the committee. 
the foreman should be made to feel that a- 


plant. Job 


service of Mr. 





The important thing is that 


good suggestion from someone in his depart- 
ment is counted to his credit. 


Benefits accrue to foremen from a properly 


functioning committee, the publication states. 


The foreman gains along with everyone else 
from working in an efficient, highly productive 
security, higher earnings and 
better opportunities for upgrading are a 
few of the more obvious results. Moreover, 
the foreman’s work is made easier and less 
nerve-racking where co-operative attitudes 
have replaced labour-management strife. He 
becomes the leader of a team, instead of 
driving the workers. And finally, through 
foreman participation on the LMPC new 
lines of communication are established 
between top management and the foreman, 
and a new prestige is given the foreman’s 
position. This helps to give him a greater 
feeling of security and responsibility. 
“Where management gives the foreman his 


_ proper role in the LMPC,” the folder con- 


cludes, “it can be a tremendous boon to the 
foreman and he in turn can make a major 
contribution. Where he is ignored the fore- 
man will be disgruntled and the success of 
the LMPC endangered.” 


During the first year of 
operations of the Family 
Allowances Act, from July, 
Family 1945, to the end of June, 
Allowances 1946, a total of $232,735,314 
Act was paid in respect of 
children under the Act. 
By the end of June allowances were being 
paid for 3,335,582 children in 1,423,159 families. 
The average allowance per family was $13.97, 
varying from $11.52 in British Columbia to 
$16.53 in Quebec. The average number of 
children per family was 2.34, the extremes 
in the same two provinces being 1.91 and 
2.81. 


First year of, 
operation of 


The retirement of Mr. 
George Hodge on October 
31 marks the termination 
George Hodge of the wartime government 
with Department service of a prominent ex- 
of Labour ecutive of the Canadian 
: Pacific Railway Company. 

Mr. Hodge’s services were made available to 
the Department of Labour early in the war 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway where he 
was manager of the Department of Personnel. 
For his duties in the Department of Labour 
Mr. Hodge came particularly well equipped. 
He had joined the Canadian Pacific in 1890 
under Lord Shaughnessy, only a few years 
after the first Canadian railway train had 
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crossed the continent. In the course of a few 
years he became secretary to that noted 
administrator. After handling a number of 
superintendencies, he became general super- 
intendent of the Quebec district in 1912. In 
1922 he was promoted to assistant general 
manager of Eastern Lines. 


In 1931 he was made manager of the 
Department of Personnel in charge of labour 
relationships. Upon the formation of the 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment in 
1918 he served as board member, then as 
assistant chairman, and latterly as chairman 
until 1941. ' 


These last two posts gave him a wide exper- 
ience in labour relations. 


In 1940 he was appointed a member of the 
National Labour Supply Council, and in 1941 
he commenced his duties as a member of the 
Industrial Disputes Inquiries Commission on 
which his two colleagues were the Hon. Hum- 
phrey Mitchell, (now Minister of Labour, but 
at that time head of the Commission), and 
Mr. Gilbert Jackson. In its first four months 
of activity this Commission settled over 50 
disputes. 


With the formation of the National War 
Labour Board in 1941 he served as board 
member with Mr. J. A. McClelland under the 
chairmanship of Hon. Humphrey Mitchell. 
When the Board was given judicial status in 
February 1943, he continued as_ technical 
adviser. During the war years, this board 
handled approximately 3,500 cases. 


Mr. Hodge retired from the service of the 
Government on October 31. That date also 
marked his retirement from the Canadian 
Pacific Railway which he had served for 56 
years. 


Following a _ promotional 
competition, the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission announced 
recently that Mr. C. W. 
Rump had been transferred 
from the Department of 
Labour to the position of Assistant Secretary 
to the Board of Transport Commissioners. 

Mr. Rump graduated from the University 
of Toronto in 1934 and joined the staff of 
the Department of Labour where he became 
Assistant Editor of the Lasour GAZETTE, and 
subsequently served as Industrial Relations 
Officer. 


Mr. Rump is General Secretary of the 
National Joint Council of the Public Service 
of Canada, First Vice-President of the Civil 
Service Association of Ottawa and a member 
of the National Executive of the Civil 
Service Federation of Canada. 


C. W. Rump 
goes to Board 
of Transport 
Commissioners 
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The United States National 
Labour Relations Board 
reports that during Sep- 
tember, 1946, it conducted 


Record number 
of union 
elections in 
United States 
than in 
eleven years 


elections 
1 ibs 


| any 
previous month of 
authority. 

Efforts to organize employees in the smaller 
plants were indicated by the fact that 82 
per cent of the elections did not involve 
more than one union. The average number 
of eligible voters per election was 175. 

The figures for September also showed that 
89 per cent of those who were eligible to 
do so cast their votes. This proportion was 
unprecedented in NLRB history. 

A total of 684 elections was conducted. 
During the month the Board received 1,399 
new cases, of which 72 per cent were peti- 
tions for elections. Only 28 per cent involved 
allegations of unfair labour practices, which 


formerly had been the principal cause of. 


applications. 
The AFL and CIO unions fared about 
equally in the elections in which they 


participated, winning 64 and 65 per cent of 
them, respectively. The AFL unions partici- 
pated in 250, and the CIO in 229. Unaffi- 
liated unions won thirty-nine elections, or 
68 per cent of those in which they partici- 
pated. “No union” won a majority of the 
votes in 148 elections, or 22 per cent of all 
elections conducted. The results of eighteen 
elections were indeterminate and run-offs were 
necessary. Of the 105,975 votes cast, 80 per 
cent supported collective bargaining by some 
labour organization. 


A summary of some of the 


Strike most recent developments 
situation in in the strike situation in 
United States the United States is pre- 


sented below. 


Shipping—A maritime strike, which effec- 
tively tied up a total of 1,495 vessels operated 
by 45 shipping lines for four weeks, was 
resolved late in October with the ratification of 
new agreements by the Masters, Mates and 
Pilots (AFL) and the Maritime Engineers 
Beneficial Association (CIO) and the lines’ 
operators. 

The issue of union security, which blocked 
early settlement in the Masters, Mates and 
Pilots dispute, arose over the union demand 
that captains, as other deck officers, be covered 
by both preferential hiring and maintenance- 
of-membership clauses. It was concluded by 
an agreement to grant preferential hiring to 
union captains. Maintenance of membership 
is to be applied to all deck officers other than 
captains. 


more union representation 
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Both contracts provide for a 15 per cent 
wage increase; overtime rates were raised from 
a flat $1.25 an hour to $1.60 an hour. The 
Maritime Engineers settlement terms includes 
provision for union preference with respect to 
newly hired engineers and maintenance of 
membership for engineers who are or become 
union members. 


Another maritime strike was concluded 
earlier in the month with the signing of an 
agreement between the Seafarers International 
Union (AFL) and nine Atlantic and Gulf 
coast steamship companies. The strike, which 
occurred when the United States Wage Stabi- 
lization Board refused to authorize agreed- 
upon wage increases, on the grounds that they 
were inflationary, was ended when an approval 
of the new rates was received from Stabiliza- 
tion Director John R. Steelman. 


Trucking—An eight week general trucking 
strike in New York which at its peak virtually 
halted the flow of goods into the city was 
terminated late in October when operators, 
who had held out against terms accepted by 
others earlier in the dispute, accepted the 
“Bohack*formula”. The formula provides for 
a 31 cent hourly wage increase for New York 
truck drivers. ; 


Air Transporation—An agreement between 
Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc., (Trans 
World Airline) and Airline Pilots Association 
(AFL) to submit matters in dispute to arbi- 
tration, terminated a strike by 1,400 pilots 
which grounded all aircraft on the company’s 
23,270-mile national and international system 
for two weeks. The chief matter in dispute 
was a union demand for higher pay. During 
the course of the strike the company ordered 
an indefinite furlough without pay for its 
15,000 other employees, maintaining only a 
skeleton force for maintenance and essential 
business. 


Coal-Mining—Secretary of the Interior 
J. A. Krug and John L. Lewis, President of the 
United Mine Workers (AFL) have been 
meeting to discuss charges made by Mr. Lewis 
of misrepresentations of contract provisions 
concerning pro rata vacation payments and 
methods of calculating tonnage of coal mined 
for purposes of royalty payments to the miners 
health and welfare fund. 

The control of the mines was taken over by 
the Government during a previous strike. 
(L.G., June 1946, p. 720) Captain N. H. 
Collison, who succeeded Admiral Moreel as 
Mines Administrator, denied, any contract 
violations by the Government. 


. Automobile Workers—The United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) has voted to file a 


vA thirty-days’ strike notice against the Ford 
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Rouge plant. 


¥ 


- Motor Company which may eventuate in a 


walkout of 68,000 employees at the River 
The union is demanding: 


(1) revocation of the penalties imposed on 
eighteen strikers who recently refused 
to work in the Company’s open-hearth 
department because of unhealthy con- 
ditions; 

(2) ete elimination of the plant’s safety 

and health hazards; and 

cancellation of no-strike clauses in the 

contract which, the union charges, are 

used by the company as weapons to 
force employees to accept conditions that 
imperil their health. 


(3) 


4 


The present dispute arose when the 
company, invoking the company security pro- 
vision, regarding wildcat strikes in the union 
contract (L.G., March 1946, p. 266) recently 
discharged one employee ani suspended seven- 
teen others for two to three weeks for partici- 
pating in a wildcat strike in the open-hearth 
department. 

_ For every 1,000 employees 
on United States factory 
payrolls, 68 were hired and 
68 left durimg August 1946. 
The labour turnover rate, 

according to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 

resembled war times more than it did the pre- 
war period when the rate had been much 
lower. 

Of the 68 per 1,000 who were separated from 
employment during the month, 51 quit, 11 
were laid off, 4 were discharged, and 2 left 
for other reasons. 

The separation rate in August, 1945, the 
month during which V-J day occurred, was 
179 per 1,000; in August, 1943 it was 83; and 
in August, 1939 it was 30. 

The hiring rate in August, 1945, was 59 per 
1,000; while during the same month in 1943 


Labour 
turnover in 
United States 


} and 1939 it was 76 and 51 respectively. 


Average hourly earnings 
Trends in continue to rise in the 
hours and United States; but owing to 
earnings in shorter hours, average 
United States weekly earnings are less 


than they were a year ago, 
according to the US. Bureau of Labour 
Statistics. 

For all manufacturing industries, average 
hourly pay in July, 1946, was $1.09 per hour, 
an increase of 6 per cent over the figure for 
July, 1945. Average weekly hours, however, 
at 39.6, showed a drop of 10 per cent from 
the 44-hour week of July, 1945, the last full 
wartime month. As a result, average weekly 
earnings declined from $45.42 to $43.35, a drop 
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of 4.5 per cent. The decline in weekly 
earnings was especially marked in the durable 
goods group, where earnings dropped from 
$50.60 to $46.15. In non-durable goods, on 
the other hand, weekly earnings increased 
during the first post-war year from an aver- 
age of $36.61 to $40.49. 

Preliminary estimates for the month of 
August, 1946, indicated a rise in average 
hourly earnings to $1.11 an hour, accompanied 
by a fractional rise in the average work week, 
resulting in an increase in weekly earnings to 
$44.61. 

The cost of living index in the United 
States stood at 143.7 in August, 1946, com- 
pared with 129.3 in August, 1945. 

Comparable figures for Canada may be 
found elsewhere in this issue, (pp. 1632, 1660). 


Minimum standards recom- 
mended for female indus- 
trial and office workers 
for women’s relating to hours of work, 
employment in wages, safety and health are 
United States set forth in a_ recent 

pamphlet of the Women’s 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labour, 
entitled “Standards for Employment of 
Women”, 

Certain standards, it is pointed out, should 
be’ maintained for all workers regardless of sex 
but while legislation in many States has 
established higher standards for women than 
for men with respect to hours, rest and lunch 
periods and seating facilities, discrimination 
exists against women especially with regard to 
wages. » 

As regards working time the Bureau recom- 
mends as minimum standards: (1) Not more 
than an eight-hour day and a 48-hour week, 
with all work over 40 hours payable at time 
and one-half the regular rate; (2) A weekly 
rest-day; (3) A 30-minute meal period, and 
no work-period exceeding five hours without 
a break for meal or rest; (4) A 10-minute 
rest-period in the middle of each half-day in 
addition to the lunch period and without 
lengthening the work day; (5) A holiday with 
pay after six months’ service and a longer 
holiday after longer service; (6) Sick leave 
and maternity leave without loss of job or 
seniority rights, maternity leave to cover at 
least six weeks before and two months after 
confinement with extension of either period on 
medical advice; (7) Time off with pay on the 
principal legal holidays. Night work, the 
Bureau urges, should be kept to a minimum 
except in continuous-process industries and in 
essential services. 

Recommended wage standards include: (1) 
Equal pay for equal work, that is, a wage-rate 


Standards 
recommended 
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based on the job; (2) Minimum rates estab- 
lished through legislation with tips not con- 
sidered as wages; (3) Protective clothing, 
safety equipment and uniforms to be supplied 
and cared for entirely at the employer’s 
expense; (4) wages to be paid regularly and in 
full on a fixed day, weekly or semi-monthly. 


Health and safety standards advocated 
include the following: 


(1) Adequate ventilation, lighting and heat- 
ing; (2) Washroom, toilet, rest and dressing 
room, lunchroom and drinking facilities con- 
forming to high standards of health and sani- 
tation; (3) Adequate medical services; (4) A 
program of industrial hygiene as a protection 
against occupational hazards arising from the 


\ 
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use of dangerous substances or processes; (5) 
Heavy lifting and undue physical strain to be 
eliminated to the fullest extent possible; (6) 
Suitable seats and freedom for workers to use 
them when not engaged in work which requires 
a standing position. 


Safe working conditions require: 

(1) Equipment and machinery adequately 
guarded against injury and in good working 
condition; (2) Safety equipment and clothing 
(goggles, shoes, gloves, etc.) maintained in 
good condition; (3) Safe, uncrowded and well- 
lighted workspace, stairways, floors, halls, 
rooms and passageways; (4) Instruction and 
training in safety on the job for all workers. 


International Co-operative Alliance Convenes in Switzerland 


Four hundred delegates from 24 countries 
attended the 16th World Co-operative Con- 
gress at Zurich, Switzerland, October 7 to 10, 
1946. It was the first World Co-operative 
Congress since 1937 and the Co-operative 
Union of Switzerland collaborated with Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Society of. Zurich, as 
hosts. 

Mr. A. B. MacDonald, General Secretary of 
the Co-operative Union of Canada, was the 
ofticial Canadian delegate. 

The governments of Great Britain, United 
States, Belgium, Sweden, Italy, Ceylon and 
Switzerland sent official representatives and 
fraternal delegates were present from the 
United Nations Organization; United Nations 
Economic, Social and Cultural Organization; 
International Federation of Agricultural 
Organizations; World Federation of Trade 
Unions; New Zealand Producers’ Association ; 
International Labour Office and the Interna- 
tional Women’s Guild. 

Lord Rusholme, in his presidential address 
stated ithat “the principles of co-operation 
must pervade the life of every nation and the 
challenge of the future is for the movement, to 
expand international trade and production”. 
He called upon the delegates to exert world- 
wide influence for peace amd the curbing of 
international monopolies through development 
of international co-operative trade. 

Among the definite actions taken by the 
Congress was the organization of an Interna- 


tional Petroleum Association, which had been 
advocated at the Congress of 1937. Pledges 
were given by 22 national organizations to 
provide the initial capital necessary for launch- 
ing the project, which will be capitalized at 
$15,000,000. 

A committee comprised of representatives of 
20 countries was set up to study ways and 
means of organizing an international news 
agency. Approval was given to the creation of 
a foundation for the establishment of a centre 
devoted to the study of international co-opera- 
tion, and the executive of the I.C.A. was 
instructed to senda delegation to Germany to 
study and assist the rehabilitation of the co- 
operative movement in that country. 


Although the I.C.A. has been named as a 
consultant on the Economic and - Social 
Council, it was decided to work for a “more 
effective collaboration”, so that the I.C.A. 
might obtain a direct voice and vote in the 
Council. The executive was instructed to 
work for closer understanding and collabora- 
tion with the F.A.O.; U.N-ES.C.O.; the 
W.E.T.U.; and co-operative organizations of 
agricultural production. 


Lord Rusholme was re-elected president and 
A. .Khokhlov of Russia and Murray D. 
Lincoln of the United States, were elected 
vice-presidents. Other members of the new 
executive were two representatives from Great 
Britain, and one each from France, Switzer- ° 
land, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Sweden. 
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Dominion-Provincial Conference of Labour Ministers 


DOMINION-PROVINCIAL Conference 

of Labour Ministers was convened in 

the Railway Committee Room of the House 

of Commons on October 15, 16 and 17. 

Constituting the agenda were certain written 

proposals on Dominion and Provincial labour 

legislation in regard to collective bargaining 

and conciliation which were presented at the 

opening session: by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 

These proposals outlined to the Provincial 
Ministers the view of the Dominion that the 
principles of union recognition, the right of 
employees to organize, the legal recognition 
of collective bargaining rights, and the pro- 
hibition of unfair practices by employers and 
unions, which have been recognized and 
effectuated under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003 of February, 
1944, as a war measure, should be continued 
in the post-war period. In so far as the 
Dominion is concerned, it would be proposed 


to revive the Industrial Disputes Investiga- . 


tion Act, and by amending it, to carry 
forward the principles used in P.C. 1003 in 
regard to industries under Dominion juris- 
diction. 

The proposals also embodied the idea that 
by agreement between the Dominion and the 
Provinces, ways and means might be found 
to bring about uniformity of legislation in 
this field and a broad adherence to the 
principles to be added to the I.D.I. Act. 
This, it was suggested by the Dominion, 
might be achieved by concurrent Dominion- 
Provincial legislation, or by the Provinces 
agreeing to Dominion administration in some 
important areas within Provincial jurisdic- 
tion, or by voluntary action by the Provinces 
in line with what the Dominion proposes in 
its own field. 

The Provincial Ministers, commenting in 
detail on the Dominion proposals, all agreed 
that they would carry the proposals back to 
their Cabinets, and that consideration would 
be given to the problem of developing 


uniform legislation among the Provinces and ° 


the Dominion. 

It was decided that a draft bill should be 
prepared by the Dominion Department of 
Labour, which would be submitted to the 


Provincial Ministers of Labour for their: 
consideration and advice. 

Finally the Conference suggested that 
Dominion-Provincial Labour Conferences 


should be convened at Ottawa annually by 
the Dominion Minister of Labour. 

The Dominion proposals as presented read 
in part as follows:— 


Dominion Proposals Submitted by the Minister 
of Labour for Discussion by the Conference 
of Dominion and Provincial Ministers 
of Labour 


SUMMARY OF E:xisTING LEGISLATION 


P.C. 1003 was enacted in February, 1944, 
under the War Measures Act following upon 
the decisions made at the Conference of 
Labour Ministers of the Dominion and Prov- 
inces, held in November, 1943, and subse- 
quent consultations between the Dominion 
and Provincial labour authorities on the 
content and form of the legislation) This 
legislation has been continued in efféct under 
the National Emergency Transitional Powers 
Act, 1945. The Regulations apply to indus- 
tries ordinarily under Dominion jurisdiction 
and to certain other industries specified 
therein which are ordinarily under provincial 
jurisdiction. The legislation has been further 
applied, by provincial legislation, to all 
provincial industries in the Provinces of 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, New 
Brunswick*’ and Nova _ Scotia..° Provincial 
boards established pursuant to agreement 
between the Dominion and the Province 
administer the legislation in its application 
to provincial industries in the Provinces of 
Manitoba, Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. The Minister of Labour for British 
Columbia acts in the same capacity in that 
Province. 

A Provincial board established pursuant to 
Dominion-Provincial agreement administers 
P.C. 1003 in its application to war industries 
in the Provinces of Quebec and Saskatchewan 
although the legislation has not been extended 
by provincial enactment to other provincial 
industries. It is of interest to note that in 
the Province of Quebec, the chairman of the 
provincial board established under P.C. 1003 
is the same person who is chairman of the 
provincial board which administers’ the 
provincial collective bargaining legislation. 

The administration of P.C. 1003 in Alberta 
and Prince Edward Island with respect to 
industries covered thereby has been handled 
from: Ottawa by the National Board and 
Dominion Department of Labour. 

Each provincial board or agency estab- 
lished as aforesaid has vested in it the powers 
of the National Board under P.C. 1003 in 
respect to the industries designated as war 
industries and which are normally under 
provincial jurisdiction as well as such other 
provincial industries to which the province 
has made applicable the provisions of the 
legislation. 
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Provincial boards’ decisions are subject to / 


appeal by leave to the National Board. 

The conciliation services of the Dominion 
and the Province have been jointly utilized 
in the administration of the legislation in a 
number of the provinces. 

Where provincial boards or agencies have 
been established by agreement to administer 
the legislation in the province, the costs 


involved in provincial administration have, » 


in general, been shared between the Dominion 


and the Province on the basis of one-third . 


by the Province CEL two-thirds by the 
Dominion. 

P.C. 4020 of 1941 wtih makes provision 
for the appointment and use of an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission has been used 
extensively in conciliation in connection with 
war industries and other industries covered 
by P.C. 1003. Even in the case of industries 
under provincial jurisdiction in the Provinces 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Quebec, a 
number of difficult situations in such prov- 
inces, notably in the meat-packing industry, 
have been settled in a very satisfactory 
manner by Commissioners appointed under 
P.C. 4020 after consultation with the prov- 
ince concerned. 


Proposats FoR New LEGISLATION 


With the lapse of the National Emergency 


Transitional Powers Act, 1945, on or before 


March 31, 1947, P.C. 1003 [and P.C. 4020) will 
likewise lapse at that time and it is pro- 
posed that jurisdiction over labour matters 
mormally falling to \the provinces but 


‘assumed by the Dominion during the war will © 
. be returned to the provinces by April, 1947./ 


In consequence of the foregoing, the 
Dominion Government proposes at the next 
session of Parliament, to propose amendment 
and revision of ‘the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act by including the substantive 
provisions of P.C. 1003 and P.C. 4020. Such 
legislation will be applicable to industries 
which are under Dominion jurisdiction under 
the provisions of the British North America 
Act or which have been _ subsequently 
declared by Parliament to be a work for the 
general adyantage of Canada or of two or 
more provinces. The legislation proposed 
will incorporate the main provisions of P.C. 
1003 with appropriate changes based upon 
the experience gained by the Dominion and 
the Provinces in the administration of P.C. 
1003 or like provincial legislation. 

No field of Dominion and _ Provincial 
administration is more fluid than that of 
labour relations. Collective bargaining prac- 
tices in industry are changing rapidly without 
regard for provincial boundaries or limita- 
tions of provincial jurisdiction. 
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In recognition of this situation, it seems 
" advisable, in the interests of labour and 
management and in the national. interest, to 
consider, as far as reasonably possible, 
uniformity of legislation and a standard 
pattern of administration of Dominion and 
Provincial legislation to deal effectively with 
difficulties arising in POE cents HN 
relations. : 

The legislation enacted during the war ee 
the Dominion with the concurrence of the 
provinces in matters affecting labour, and 
administered by Dominion and _ Provincial 
authorities on a uniform basis, has operated 
on the whole in a very satisfactory manner 
and with beneficial results. 

Moreover, it is probably not going too far 
to say that/ failure on the part of the 
Dominion and the Provinces to develop 
uniformity in legislation and a_ standard 
pattern in the administration of labour 
relations legislation will be criticized by 
management and the public. Both 
labour and management organizations have 


‘ advocated the same. 


The Dominion Aiton! therefore, is very 
desirous of obtaining the views of all prov- 
inces on the proposed legislation. 

If the Dominion legislation can be so 
framed that it meets the views of all prov- 
inces, it may quite well develop that 
Provincial Governments would see fit to adopt 
the same provisions in provincial enactments 
to apply to all industries which fall under 
provincial jurisdiction. In this way uniformity 
would be attained. 

The views of the Provincial Ministers as 
to the extent to which the proposals out- 
lined will be acceptable to their respective 
governments are invited. 

If the proposals outlined are acceptable 
in whole or in part by any province, it is 
proposed that the pattern of administration 
of the legislation enacted by the Dominion 
and made applicable to any provincial indus- 
tries should be as follows:— 


(a) The National Board established under 
Dominion legislation will deal ‘with all 
Dominion Industries. 

(b) In the case of a province which makes 
the. Dominion legislation applicable 
to specifically designated provincial 
industries, the National Labour Rela- 
tions Board and the Dominion Muin- 
ister will administer the legislation. 

(c) In the case of a province which applies 
Dominion legislation to all industries, 
the province would administer the 
legislation through its own agency for 
all provincial industries except those 
which were specified in the provincial 
legislation as being of a national or 
inter-provincial character, which would 
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be handled by the National Board and 
the Dominion Minister. 

(d) The Dominion does not propose at 
present that there should be any right 
of appeal from provincial bodies to a 
National Board; on the other hand 
when provincial labour policies have 
been determined and if requested such 
provision will be considered. 


Even if the decision of some provinces is 


“not to apply the Dominion legislation to 


provincial industries, the opinion of those 
provinces on the legislation is sought in 
order that the provisions thereof and _ pro- 
cedure thereunder should be substantially in 
accord with the views of provincial govern- 
ments in so far as this proves practicable 
so as to provide a uniform pattern across 
Canada. 


Resolution Adopted by Conference 


The Conference considered details of pro- 
posals for amendment to the Dominion 
legislation, and the Provincial Ministers made 
certain comments and suggestions which the 
Dominion undertook to consider carefully in 


» connection with its proposed new legislation. 


The Conference agreed to the principle of 
holding annual similar conferences in the 
future, to consider matters of joint interest 
to the Dominion and the Provinces. 

At its conclusion the Conference adopted 
unanimously the following resolution:— 

“This Conference wishes to express the 
view that the statement of the Federal 
Government as presented by Mr. MacNamara 
on Tuesday, October 15, is generally accept- 
able in that— 

“(a) it recognizes the responsibility and 
jurisdiction of the Provinces in the 
matter of collective bargaining legis- 
lation, with the exception of coverage 
of those industries which come within 
Federal jurisdiction; 

“(b) it recommends the adoption as far 
as practicable of uniform collective 
bargaining legislation by the Provinces 
and the Dominion; 


“Therefore, the Conference recommends 


‘ that, following adjournment of this meeting, 


a draft bill be prepared by the Dominion 
Department of Labour, covering the matters 
referred to in the memorandum submitted to 
the Conference, in so far as they are within 
Federal jurisdiction, and that such draft bill 
be submitted to the Ministers of Labour for 
the Provinces for their consideration and 
advice ; 
“Also the Conference suggests the desir- 
ability of annual conferences of Provincial 
Ministers of Labour and their officials, to be 
participated in as well -by officials of the 


~ Dominion Department of Labour. being con- 
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vened at Ottawa by the Dominion Minister 
of Labour at the intervals indicated.” 

Commenting upon the Conference after itg 
close the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Dominion 
Minister of Labour, stated that the Confer 
ence had been most harmonious in relation 
to its objective, and had benefited by the 
very helpful presentation of the views of the 
various Provinces in regard to desirable 
labour legislation on conciliation and collec- 
tive bargaining. The Minister of Labour 
expressed himself as thoroughly satisfied with 
the meeting. 


Persons in Attendance 


The following persons attended the Confer- 
ence as representatives of the Dominion or 
of the Provinces:— 

Nova Scotia 

Honourable L. D. Currie, Minister 

Mr. D. D. Boyd, Solicitor for Department 

Mr. R. E. Anderson 

Miss L. Dumaresq 
New Brunswick 

Honourable 8S. E. Mooers, Minister 

Mr. N. D. Cochrane, Deputy Minister 

Mr. J. Edward Hughes, Counsel 
Quebec 

Honourable Antonio Barrette, Minister 

Honourable Justice Eudore Boivin 

Mr. Gerard Tremblay, Deputy Minister 

Mr. J. O’Connell-Maher 

Mr. Cyprien Miron 
Ontario 

Honourable Charles Daley, Minister 

Mr. J. B. Metzler 

Prof. J. Finkelman 
Manitoba 

Honourable C. Rhodes Smith, Minister 

Honourable J. O. McLenaghen 

Mr. W. Elliott Wilson 
Saskatchewan | 

Honourable C. C. Williams, Minister 

Mr. W. K. Bryden, Deputy Minister 
Alberta 

Honourable C. E. Gerhart, Minister 

Mr. K. A. Pugh 
British Columbia 

Honourable George S. Pearson, Minister 

Mr. James Thomson, Deputy Minister | 
Dominon Representatives 

Honourable Humphrey Mitchell 

Mr. A. MacNamara 

Mr. M. M. Maclean 

Mr. C. A. L. Murchison 

Mr. D. H. W.: Henry 

Mr. A. H. Brown 
Also Present . 

Miss M. Mackintosh, Labour Legislation 

Branch 

Mr. V. C. Phelan, Publicity 

Mr. Harry J. Walker, Lasour GazerTe 

Mr. G. M. Ingersoll, Secretary 
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Reconversion in Canadian Industry 


Minister of Reconstruction Outlines Progress during First Year of Peace 


Le an address delivered before the Win- 
nipeg Board of Trade, Right Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, 
outlined the progress of reconversion in Cana- 
dian industry during the first year of peace. 
Referring to the present period as one of 
“high employment and income,” the minister 
stated that the existent national income was 
double that recorded in 1939 and the present 
working force of 4:8 millions exceeded the 
1939 total by one million. 

He warned, however, that too many people 
were commencing to regard full employment 
as an end in itself and ignoring its necessary 
concomitant, improved standards of living. 
The result of the recent period of high em- 
ployment and income had not placed a satis- 
fying amount of houses and other commodities 
in the hands of consumers, he said. “In effect, 
present conditions remind us that full em- 
ployment alone is not enough: full employ- 
ment that carries with it low productivity per 
man-hour, or any restrictive or ‘feather- 
bedding’ practices, whether by management 
or labour, cannot yield high living standards 
at the same time.” 

Reconversion had proved remarkably 
smooth and rapid and compared favour- 
ably with the country’s recognized wartime 
production accomplishment, the minister 
continued. He said that the very speed of 
reconversion tended to obscure the magnitude 
of the accomplishment. Since V-J Day re- 
establishment of almost one-third of the 
nation’s labour force had had to be effected 
as a result of an enormous contraction in the 
munitions industry, and demobilization of the 
armed forces. Demobilization was now com- 
pleted, however, and war industries were on a 
peacetime basis. 

“The consequent redistribution of the work- 
ing force between industries has been the 
striking feature of the past twelve months,” 
he said. “There has been a major switch of 
the labour force away from the armed ser- 
vices and war manufacturing. During the 
year, they moved to other industries, so that 
today, as against a year ago, there are almost 
30 per cent more people in the construction 
industry—a figure that gives you a notion of 
the pace of its expansion; in mining, finance 
and agriculture, there are increases of 10 per 
cent above last year; in the retail trades and 
transport, increases between 5 and 10 per 
cent; among the self-employed (those working 
on their own account), there has been an 
increase of almost 5 per cent. The logging 
industry continues to require more workers 
than it can obtain. Likewise the construction 


industry (including housing) is limited only 
by material and skill shortages. Mining, the 
only major industry whose employment is 
below pre-war levels, is beginning to resume 
activities suspended during the war, and is 
clamouring for workers. Not only was it neces- 
sary to make a major shift in the distribution 
of labour, but the labour force itself grew by 
almost 6 per cent in the year, so that jobs had 
to be found for additional labour of that 
amount.” 

‘Mr. Howe described the: difficulty in meeting 
the vastly expanded demand for construction 
materials despite the improved capacity of the 
construction industry. The composite demand 
for housing and industrial expansion exceeded 
the possible supply. Also, he said, critical 
production units which supplied end industries 
had to be supplied in ofder to prevent large 
scale production from being arrested by the 
scarcity of one or two parts. 

“My department has watched the reconver- 
sion process closely. By March the war pro- 
duction had been virtually disbanded, demob- 
ilization was well on its way, and many firms 
had already switched to peacetime production. 
Other war industries required time to make 
re-adaptations. But by March the physical 
reconversion of productive facilities was about 
half completed: and by August reconversion 
was approaching 75 per cent completion. This 
was a creditable performance on the part of 
industry, especially as it was hampered by 
shortages and difficulties in getting co-ordin- 
ated flows of necessary materials. Never- 
theless it was expected that reconversion © 
would be 90 per cent completed by the end of 
the present year and fully accomplished by 
the Spring of 1947. The strikes, however, 
have created a barrier to this progress also. 

“While firms were engaged on reconversion, 
they were also proceeding with modernization. 
Of the 650 major plants engaged on war pro- 
duction, we found that no less than half of 
them had programs of expansion and modern- 
ization. Most of these firms expected to com- 
plete their programs by the end of the year, 
while others expected to complete theirs in 
1947, or in the case of big projects by 1948 or 
1949. In short, conditions became. increasingly 
favourable after March. 


Record in Various Industries 


“In agriculture the field crops (except hay 
and clover) are above last year’s level, as are 
the fruit crops. Dairy production -and live- 
stock are down, however. But prices on the 
whole have been higher, so that by the year’s 
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end, farm income in the nation as a whole 
should not be much below that of 1945. 

“In the pulp and paper industry, the trend 
has been upward and output is at a record 
level; it should continue so for some time, 
since there is likely to be a market for all that 
industry can produce. 

“The mining industry reached a peak in 
1943, but suffered a 37 per cent decline with 
the fall in war demands; the potential demand 
is still strong and will become more effective 
as the hard consumer goods industries get back 
to capacity operations. Coal production in the 
first six months was higher than last year, the 
present acute shortage being due to the US. 
coal strikes, and the lake shipping strike. 

“Steel ingot production declined moderately 


with the fall in war demand, but the industry. 


had almost completely recovered by May. of 
this year. Steel production was affected by 


_ shortages of scrap and coal, but simce June 


has been completely disorganized by the steel 
strike. In result, the steel supply-demand 
situation will remain precarious into 1947 and 
will hamper production in ih ‘durable goods 
industries. 

“In textiles there have’ ce manpower 


shortages for some time, and progress was 


being made towards remedying this until the 
upward trend was interrupted in the summer 
by the labour dispute $s in that industry. 

“In durable consumer goods, the shortages 
are still acute. But it is often forgotten that 
in many of these trades, output by May had 
reached, and exceeded, the pre-war level. Fac- 
tory shipments of radios, for example during 
the first half of the year, amounted to 225,000 
sets, and was in’ fact slightly higher than in the 
same months cf the record year of 1940. The 
June production of electric refrigerators 
(5,670 units) was also above the 1941 average. 
Similarly the output of washing machines and 
others compared favourably with pre-war 
years. Over 32,000 trucks were produced dur- 
ing the first five months of 1946, and the 13,000 
passenger cars manufactured in May were 
only slightly below the output of the peak 
years of peace.” 


Need for Co-oferation Between 
Economic Groups 


The Minister said that strikes in Canada and 
the United States had impeded the expansion 
progress, which started to falter in May and 
has since produced declines in many indus- 
tries. ‘“The effects of this summer’s strikes are 
far-reaching and some of these effects will per- 
sist long after the strike settlement.” He said 
that the recent sharp declines in the Canadian 
and American stock markets, while not neces- 
sarily indicative of industrial recession, did 
illustrate the change in the outlook for the 
future on the part of many observers. 
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He stated that the degree of; co-operation 
that existed between the groujps comprising 
the economic system was less t/nan was requis- 
ite for the maintenance of ‘high and stable 
levels of employment with rood standards of 
living. The job of government, he contended, 
was the establishment coi conditions which 
would promote high living standards and still 
be compatible with the freedom of action 
desired by houselolds, firms and _ labour. 
“Government, as-1t were, has to create a fav- 
ourable climate for such growth. 

“Thus, for’ example, to aid the transition 
from war to peace, the federal government has 
beers modifying restrictive regulations as fast 
ass’ conditions would permit: surplus war 


‘materials and equipment were speedily remov- 


ed from war plants, and about 60 per cent of 
these are in peacetime production, with 10 
million square feet of industrial floor space 
delivered to industry: fiscal, price and wage 
policies were modified during the year, and 
special measures taken to maintain and if pos- 
sible expand the level of exports. We contri- 
buted to UNRRA, took a leading part in 
establishing the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, and had a share in shaping the World 
Bank and Monetary Fund. To ease the trans- 
ition and as an investment in the future of our 
trade, we extended export credits on a great 
scale ($1,250,000,000 to the United Kingdom 
and $650,000,000 to other countries). By 
these measures we have generally put rela- 
tively great energy into the re-establishment 
of world trade on which we so much depend. 
Other measures were taken to help to stabilize 
the flow of consumer expenditures. This is 
what I mean by saying we have tried to create 
a favourable climate. 

“A certain minimum of economic co-opera- 

tion between Dominion and provincial gov- 
ernments is necessary if we together are to 
provide a favourable climate for the develop- 
ment of industry and enterprise. That mini- 
mum of co-operation has not yet ee 
accomplished. 
- “The households, firms and labour are the 
repositories of energy and enterprise,” he said, 
and a “certain minimum degree of co-opera- 
tion on their part is therefore also necessary if 
efficiency is to be achieved.” 

He attested to the need for efficiency if 
prices are to be maintained low enough to 
hold and expand the market for Canadian 
products and provide the sought-after increas- 
ing standards of living. 

“T repeat, government at its best can only 
provide the good climate for economic growth. 
The growth itself depends on the efficiency of 
labour, and management, on their willingness 
to work together for higher standards of living, 
and on their mutual determination to give 
value for costs.” 


Cost-of-Living Index: its Purpose and Construction 


HE Dominici Bureau of Statistics cost-of- 
living index’ is a measurement of price 
change. It is constructed to measure the 
influence of price changes upon the living costs 
-of urban wage-earne)’. families of average size, 
whose pre-war earnings could be considered as 
average in amount for tine year ending Sept- 
ember, 1938. The typical. families of this 
group had two or three chiidren, and total 
annual earnings running close t® $1,500. They 
had been entirely self-supporting throughout 
the survey year. 
The objective of the index should be Kept 


clearly in mind. It was not designed to meas 


sure changes resulting from shifts to higher or 
lower levels of living, and was not constructed 
to take account of the effect of buying more 
goods or better goods. It is concerned with 
the influence of price changes upon many 
families who live in urban areas extending 
from Halifax to Victoria. 

For this reason it may show fluctuations 
which do not conform closely to the experi- 
ence of minority groups or particular areas. 


Wedaine af a Cost-of-Living Index Number 


Index numbers are expressed customarily as 
percentages. The figure of 126-8 for October, 
1946, means that the cost of the budget form- 
ing the basis of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index has risen 26°8 
per cent above the corresponding cost in the 
reference period. This reference, or base 
period, as it is more. commonly called, is a 
five-year interval covering the years 1935 to 
- 1939 inclusive. The average cost of the index 
budget in this period becomes 100-0 in rela- 
tion to the October, 1946, index of 126-8 
It is often convenient to consider budget 
costs in other periods as equal to 100-0, in 
order to show percentage changes covering 
some interval of special significance. August, 
1939, has become a special reference period 
because of the demand for measurements 
of cost-of-living increases since the out- 
break of the war. The cost-of-living index of 
100-8 in August, 1939, was slightly above the 
1935-39 average level, and when the August, 
1939, budget cost is taken as equal to 100-0, 
the October, 1946, index becomes 


125-8 Lae Sx x 100: 0} 


Cost-of-Living Index Budget 





The cost-of-living index budget has been 
constructed from detailed records of purchases 
and expenditures of 1,439 typical urban wage- 
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earner families in the year ending September, 
1938. These families were located in the follow- 
ing twelve cities: Charlottetown, Halifax, Saint 
John, Quebec, Montreal,- Ottawa, Toronto, 
London, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 
and Vancouver. The selection of the cities and 
the location of the typical families was almost 
as difficult and laborious a task as the collec- 
tion of the budget records. It was based upon a 
very careful study of 1931 population census 
material to determine the principal character- 
istics of wage-earner families and the most 
logical centres in which to sample them. The 
final expenditure survey in 1938 was preceded — 


_by a preliminary investigation of approxi- 


mately 50,000 families, in order to make sure 
that expenditure records actually obtained 
would*.be typical of the wage-earner family . 
group. \ 

Two points were of major concern in col- 
lecting these, records: (1) to obtain the total 
expenditure off each family upon food, shelter, 


fuel and light, ‘clothing, homefurnishings and 


services, and a fesidual group including all 
other living requirements (referred to in the 
index as “miscellanedus items”); (2) to obtain 
the physical quantities, wherever possible, of 
individual items purchased. It required an 
average of four hours to ‘obtain this informa- 
tion from each family. 

There were two stages im constructing the 
index budget from the expenditure and pur- 
chase records collected. The first was an 
analysis of family expenditures to determine 
the breakdown of each dollar ‘spent, into the 
amounts paid for food, shelter: clothing, etc. 
It was found that for each dollair spent by the 
1,439 families, the division ish ioe budget 
groups was as follows: 


Budget Group Cents 
Fe OC Oe MAE RUS) ANTE, SURE ete 31 
oh Cod Lo) A RD MR a SE A A A tele kO 
Buel end light’ rae es YG 
Clotting! 00. Oe ee Nee 
Homefurnishings and Services.... 9 
Miscellaneous items ............. , 23 

Total (Consumer Dollar).... 100 


The second stage involved the selection of 
individual items to be included in the’ index 
budget, and the determination of the average 
quantities purchased. This selection was; based 
upon (1) a careful study of the comparative 
amounts of individual items purchusdd by 
survey families, and (2) the knowledge that 
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same type of materials. 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 


prices for a comparatively small number of 
items will measure accurately the changes in 
price levels of a larger number of items of the 
It is reasonable that 
this should be so, and it has been verified 
many times by. actual test. Price series for a 
few representative cuts of beef, for example, 


_ will record accurately the change in prices for 


the whole carcass; similarly, prices for a few 
items of rayon, wool, or cotton apparel will 
measure price changes for similar garments 
of these materials. This is a fundamental 
point in price index number construction, and 
one which 14 not well understood. 


Its application to index number construc- 
tion can be illustrated by showing in outline, 
how the October, 1946, cost-of-living index of 
126°8 is calculated. The starting point is the 
“consumer dollar” breakdown already shown 
above. It will be recalled that this included 


‘all expenditure, not simply the expenditure 


upon 150 specially selected budget items. 
This breakdown is shown again below, in 
column 2, recording the number of cents from 
each dollar of living expenses which went for 
food, shelter, fuel and light, clothing, home- 
furnishings and services, and miscellaneous 
items. Column 3 shows corresponding price 
index numbers for each budget group. The 
food figure of 146-5 indicates that the level 
of food prices had risen 46-5 per cent above 
the 1935-1939 average level by October, 1946. 
This measurement is based upon Dominion 
average prices for a list of 46 food items, taking 
into account their importance in actual 
family purchases. For example, the food 
index is not an average for prices for one 
quart of milk, one dozen eggs, one pound of 
butter, etc., but of 10-5 quarts of milk, 1-4 
dozen eggs, 2-8 pounds of butter, etc. These 
are the amounts of actual average weekly 
purchases reported. The increase of 46°5 per 
cent for the index list of foods is then taken 
to represent the rise in all food prices. Thus, 
the food figure of 45-4 in column 4 is obtained 
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3). When similar calculations have been com- 
pleted for other budget groups, the figures in 
column 4 add up to a total which is the 
actual cost-of-living index for October, 1946. 

Detailed comment upon the choice of the 
150 budget items would require considerable 
space and would add very little to an under- 
standing of the index. The complete list can 
be obtained upon request from the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The principal considera- 
tions which governed the selection of budget 
items was briefly as follows: Each budget 
group has been represented by a list of items 
sufficiently large to make accurate measure- 
ments of price changes in the merchandise or 
service field covered. It would be possible to 
add many more minor items without affecting 
the movements of the composite cost-of-living 
index by any significant amount. These addi- 
tions would lengthen the time required to 
calculate the index and would impose a greater 
burden upon firms making price reports with- 
out improving the accuracy of the index. In 
some cases accuracy actually might be re- 
duced, since comparisons on a quality, or 
specific quantity basis are not possible over a 
long period. This would be true of style 
merchandise such as women’s hats. However, 
the cost of these omitted items has been, in- 
cluded in group percentage weights, which 
represent all expenditures falling within the 
“consumer dollar” groups noted above. The 
base period food weight of 31 per cent, for 
example, was calculated from total food costs 
reported by survey families, although the food 
index includes only 46 items representing about 
75 per cent of a representative family’s food 
expenditure. 


Cost-of-Living Group Index Numbers 


Group index number construction follows a 
pattern somewhat similar to that in the illus- 
tration just given as to the method of arriving 
at the October, 1946, total cost-of-living index. 











by multiplying 31-0 (col 2) and 146-5 (col. The October, 1946, food index represents 
Column 1 Column 2 | Column3 | Column 4 
: October, 
October, 1946, 
Pre-war Bose oe of 
“Consumer ost-of- urchases 
pi ik ae Dollar’”’ Living | represented 
(cents) Index in Col. 2 
Numbers (cents) 
1 Revove Lip SAeee CS Pe, BA TBR COWRA bah ak eae nm, Date COMIN AUSSIE Ae ALSO NR RAL id ea ed Edn 31-0 146-5 45-4 
Satie vedi ail SS Ao rapt Bante S 2 IG SR OS A Aas ee URL RY SARC OER BREN UT Nth Sake ARE RY Eat 19-0 113-4 21°5 
TEN STR ave Mb Cea ait oe A SUB ah ET TN TN Mp UAE, RRR OA VP Be PRG AUS TU i 6-0 107-3 6-4 
COS Cael ae oF Re At ation pti Ls UNI a Ma a ee YA AAEM Balin, MOET RS | MPU 3 es 12-0 130-2 15-6 
Ome Mirnishings and SENnVACes Weteanlk.s see. sR RR Dem 8 EN aes. ave ae seal 9-0 128-8 ie 
MASCCLIANICOUSNUCINS WEL Ones nba ie seen 5, euste  ReeM Ci Ov ela ies a Oo oc AMM tall MMO ales she a sialo' 23-0 113-9 6- 
Rotella LMS ae eS ev ares edt oo Dace g Vent 8s Urea lg TOOSO sto yeeet ts ae eee 126-7 
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the percentage relationship between total 
costs of a food budget at base period average 
prices, and at October, 1946 prices. The 
quantities of foods in the budget have a very 
important influence upon this result. The 
following illustration should help to make this 
point clear, 

From August, 1939 to October, 1946, a 
Dominion average of retail bacon prices rose 
70-1 per cent. Lard rose during the same 
period 87-0 per cent, bread rose 10°3 per cent; 
and milk rose 88:5 per cent. Now a simple 
average of these price changes shows an in- 
crease of 51-7 per cent, but that does not give 
a true picture of what these changes mean in 
terms of a food budget, because the average 
family spends more money per week on milk 
and bread than it does on bacon and lard. 


The following table shows how much these 
price changes meant in the family budget. 
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The Bureau of Statistics is concerned not 
only with the accuracy of prices reported, but 
also with the comparative quality of goods 
priced from month to month. It considers a 
decline in quality to have the same effect upon 
living costs as a rise in prices Field repre- 
sentatives have been given special instructions 
and training regarding this matter, and price 
schedules for clothing and homefurnishings 
have been specially designed for the reporting 
of quality changes in addition to the recording 
of comparative prices. This type of reporting 
form has been used since the early 1930’s. 

Scarcities of inexpensive grades of goods 
have presented a special wartime pricing prob- 
lem. Goods such as chinaware, furniture and 
hardware have been treated in the following 
manner. When a cheap set of dishes which 
sold for perhaps $6.95 runs out of stock, the 
price is compared in the next month with the 








Average Price Budget Cost 


Amount © |——_ | —__—__ Percent - 
Item in Weekly August, | October, | August, | October, age 
Budget 1939 1946 LOSO9ivis 1946 Change 
cts cts. cts cts 

CONE Me ee ML UnC Maa SLY st CU CML as anel lee ea wate Ae NS -7 pounds 31-1 52-9 21-8 37-0 +70-1 
IAT OR eee Mee eee stepe natalie chads, tale e einerale Cine sve eugene : s 10-8 20-2 4a 4-0 +87-0 
DS rete (0 Pes Ly Panay RIMM Ute SAN, ase Ss UDR Pe Oe US RR Aid Ep 12 fin 8 5-8 6-4 70-2 77-4 +10-3 
TRU alee eT NA Be HEA COMES SIU aL ah RGU te SAR es) AGE 10-5 quarts 10-9 15-1 114-5 158-5 +38:°5 
IG Rlonstal Lap Seat. a Abb tal ALE NKR ok SI Sa aI a Deu a ENT, PAAR CUTE OTE CU IESE tet 208-7 276-9 +32-7 





The increase in the weekly cost of these 
four items was 32-7 per cent, a very different 
figure from the straight average of the four 
percentage changes—51-5 per cent. 


Prices used in Compiling the Index 


Once a cost-of-living budget has been 
established, it continues to serve as the basis 
of index calculations for a period of years, 
requiring only minor occasional modifications 
to take account of special factors such as 
rationing and other unusual changes in con- 
sumption. The task of pricing the budget, on 
the other hand, must be repeated on a routine 
basis. Approximately 65,000 individual price 
quotations are collected each month for this 
purpose. They are secured from merchants, 
business agents, professional men such as 
doctors and dentists, and organizations and 
institutions such as newspaper publishing 
companies, hospitals, etc., in all provinces of 
the Dominion. Every possible care is taken 
to insure the accuracy of these price records. 
Field representatives regularly check prices in 
13 major distributing points across. the 
Dominion. Prices from other centres are care- 
fully scrutinized and verified when apparent 
inconsistencies are observed. j 


price of the most closely comparable set of the 
same size in the same store. If the new set 
should sell for $8.95, a $2 increase will be 
reflected in the index, even though the new 
set may be considered more desirable from a 
merchandise point of view. Utility is held to 
be the basic consideration in such price com- 
parisons. Following the same reasoning, a 
price comparison involving two different 
qualities of clothing, such as a man’s shirt, 
leads to a slightly modified procedure. If the 
price of the'’new shirt is higher by 50 per cent 
than the old one, but the estimated length of 
wear has increased by only 25 per cent, one- 
half of the price increase is reflected in the 
cost-of-living index. Similarly, if the price 
paid for a certain brand of shirt remains un- 
changed, but the estimated length of wear 
drops 25 per cent, a price increase of 25 per 
cent is recorded in the index. 


. Cost-of-Living Budget Adjustments 


Important changes in buying habits make 
budget adjustments advisable, although their 
importance upon cost-of-living index move- 
ments has been greatly exaggerated in the 
public mind. One of the most difficult prob- 
lems of this type has been to distinguish 
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between supply shortages due to greater con- 
sumer buying, and shortages due to actual 
declines in supply. Within the past year, for 
example, many lines of clothing have been 
very scarce, although production records have 
continued to run well above pre-war levels. 
Scarcity due to heavier buying has not been 
considered a reasonable basis for removing an 
item from’ the index budget, or even for 
reducing its importance. 


All budget adjustments have been recorded 
and described in periodic appendices to 


“Prices and Price Indexes,” a. monthly bulletin 


of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in which 
the cost-of-living index is published. The most 


important of these resulted from the rationing 


of gasoline and the rationing or temporay dis- 
appearance of certain foods, including butter, 
canned vegetables and bananas. In all cases 
where conditions warranted reduced budget 
quantities for certain items, comparable 
quantities were added to other items. Fresh 
vegetables were added to compensate for the 
shortage of canned vegetables; reduced opera- 
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tion of motorcars was balanced by increased 
allowances for carfare and theatre admissions. 


Summary 


The official cost-of-living index measures 
the influence of price changes upon a wage- 
earner family budget. This is a pre-war 
budget which has been adjusted in detail on 
several occasions as major changes have oc- 
curred in the supply of certain commodities. 
The index is a percentage figure which shows 
the cost of the family budget at monthly 
intervals relative to the average cost in the 
five-year period 1935-1939. The comparative 
importance of different budget groups and 
different individual commodities is considered 
in making these calculations. Each month 
approximately 50,000 individual price quota- 
tions are obtained from all parts of Canada in 
order to calculate the monthly cost-of-living 
index. A field staff of fifteen cost-of-living 
representatives is maintained to check prices 
and, also the quality of merchandise which is 
priced in representative distributing centres 
across the Dominion. 


Institute of Industrial Relations * 


University of Toronto Provides Advanced Courses for 
Students of Labour-Management Problems 


€ Pigabs functions of the Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations in the University of 
Toronto are:— 


(1) to promote the study of industrial 
relations in the Graduate School of the 
University and in particular to promote 
interdepartmental co-operation and 
cross fertilization of disciplines; 

(2) to promote and assist research in this 
general field; 

(3) to develop more intimate relations 
between the University and business on 
_the one hand, and trade unions on the 
other, in order to facilitate such 
research and to promote joint study 
of the problems of industrial relations 
by University scholars and men actively 
engaged in the field. 


Methods to implement these objectives will 
be devised by the Director slowly and 
experimentally. The advice of a_ strong 
University committee is available. The 
Director will consult with representatives of 
management, labour, and government, and 
will study what is being done in American 
and English Universities. 


Graduate Study 


The Institute is not a new teaching depart- 
ment within the University. Candidates for 
degrees who want to work in the field of 
industrial relations enrol in the Graduate 
School under the sponsorship of one of the 
departments, schools, or faculties, which have 
offered, and will continue to offer, courses 
in various aspects of industrial relations, 
for example, Business Administration, 
Economics, Engineering, Law, Political 
Science, Psychology, Sociology, Social Work. 
Generally such a student’s program, while 
predominantly in one department, will include 
some work in one or more other depart- 
ments. The Director of the Institute will 
be glad to discuss proposed programs with 
prospective students, but the final approval 
of any program lies with the sponsoring 
department. 





* Statement by Professor V. W. Bladen, Director, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 


Fellowships 


The Institute will offer junior fellowships 
to graduate students undertaking a program 
of courses leading to the master’s degree, and 
senior fellowships to more mature students 
engaged ‘on research leading to the Ph.D. 
Mr. G. L. Greenaway of the Directorate of 
Civilian Personnel, Naval Service Head-. 
quarters, has been awarded a fellowship for 
the current session. Application for fellow- 
ships for the session 1947-48 should be made 
to the Director on or before March 1, 1947. 


Research 


The Institute will attempt to assist scholars 
engaged in research in this field and to 
initiate new studies of its own. It has been 
able to be of some assistance to Dr. H. A. 
Logan in the final stages of the production 
of a revised edition of his History of Trade 
Union Organization in Canada. Mr. W. R. 
Dymond was appointed a Research Assistant 
during the past summer in order that he 
might study Union-Management Co-opera- 
tion at Lever Brothers Limited. The Insti- 
tute hopes to arrange for the publication of 
his study. Mr. Farrell Toombs of the 
University of Chicago has been appointed a 
Research Associate. He will continue his: 
researches on human behaviour in industry. 
He will also conduct a seminar on Human 
Relations in Industry in the Graduate School, 
and will try to arrange for a series of discus- 
sions on related topics with representatives 
of management and labour. 


Contact with Management and Union Leaders 


The mere establishment of the Institute 
has already led to many personal contacts. 
These will be fostered and extended. A 
number of personnel administrators and union 
officials spoke at the Summer School in 
Industrial Relations and it is hoped that. 
many more such visitors will speak at 
seminars and classes in industrial relations. 
in the University during this winter. Plans 
for conferences on particular topics with 
representatives of management and unions. 
are under consideration. 
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Hours of Labour and Overtime Rates of Wages 
in Great Britain 


i N most of the important industries in 
Great Britain the normal weekly hours of 


_work and the rates of overtime pay are deter- 


mined by collective agreements between organ- 
izations of employers and workpeople or by 


* statutory orders under the Wages Councils 
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Act and other legislation. An article in the 
September issue of the Ministry of Labour 


‘Gazette summarizes available information on 


this subject. 


Normal Hours of Labour 


In the majority of industries and services, 
the normal weekly hours are 47 or 48, accord- 
ing to the article. There are, however, num- 
erous exceptions ranging down to 44 hours or 
less, and a few relatively unimportant cases of 
hours in excess of 48. 

Although the hours in most cases are fixed 
without qualification, there are instances in 
which a degree of flexibility is permitted or 


implied. Thus in the building industry there 


are provisions for shorter hours during the 
winter period than in the summer and in some 
cases for still shorter hours in midwinter in 
eases where artificial light cannot be provided. 

Collective agreements do not, in the maj- 
ority of cases, specify the hormal hours per 
day or the number of days to be worked in a 
week, the arrangements for distribution of the 
agreed normal weekly hours being usually left 
to individual employers. The weekly hours 
agreed: upon are usually exclusive of the time 


‘spent on meals. 


The minimum time allowed to elapse 
between two spells of work is sometimes 
specified, particularly in the railway service. 
In some of the transport trades the question 
of “spreadover” of hours also arises, when the 
day’s work is split up into two or more spells 
of work apart from necessary stoppage for 
meals. The form of control consists mainly in 
fixing a maximum period over which the hours 
are allowed to be spread, or requiring special 
allowances to be paid where the spreadover 
extends beyond a certain length of time. 

In a few industries the normal weekly hours 
of labour fixed for nightworkers are less than 
those fixed for day workers. This is the case 
in the general printing industry in which the 
weekly hours on nightwork are 424 to 44 for 
different classes of workpeople as compared 
with 45 on day work. On the other hand the 
agreements in some other industries (e.g., 
engineering, shipbuilding, electrical contracting 


in England and Wales and the wool textile 
industry) provide that the weekly hours on — 
night work shall be the same as those on day 
work. In most of the agreements which deal 
with this subject the full week of nightworkers 
is stated to consist of 5 nights, and in a few 
agreements the number of hours per night is 
specified, e.g., 9 hours 36 minutes in the wool 
textile industry in Yorkshire. 


Overtime Rates of Wages 


In most of the British industries in which 
normal working hours are determined by col- 
lective agreements, provision is also made with 
regard to the rates of remuneration for work 
done oustide the normal hours, and in many 
cases with regard to the conditions under 
which such work is to be done. In some 
instances the agreements limit the amount of 
overtime that may be worked or make stip- 
ulations as to breaks for refreshment or rest. 
Rates of payment for overtime are also fixed. 
by the orders under the Wages Councils Act 
and other legislation. 

The rate of payment for overtime ‘Usually 
takes the form of a specified fractional addi- 
tion to the rate of pay for work: done in the 
normal hours. The rates most frequently 
fixed are “time and a quarter” (ie., 25 per 
cent above the ordinary rate), “time and a 
half” (50 per cent above the ordinary rate), 
and “double time” (twice the ordinary rate). 
In most cases the rate progresses according 
to the duration of the overtime worked. Thus, 
overtime pay often begins at the rate of time 
and a quarter and after two hours’ work rises 
to time and’a half, and may, in some cases, 
further rise to double time after four hours’ 
work. Less frequently the rate does not vary 
with the duration of the overtime or does not 
rise until work is prolonged after midnight. 
In place of a fraction, the overtime rate some- 
times takes the form of specified rates of time- 
wages higher than the ordinary rates, but 
examples of such rates are not frequent. 

Overtime performed on Saturday afternoon 
frequently entitled the workpeople to a higher 
rate than that paid for overtime worked on 
other week-days. For instance, all overtime 
worked on Saturday afternoon is paid for at 
a rate of time and a half in many industries" 
in which some of the overtime on other days 
is paid for at time and a quarter. For Sunday 


_ work, when performed by operatives who are 


not normally required to work during the 
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week-end, the agreed rate is, with a few excep- 
tions, double time. It may be observed that 
in certain of the continuous process trades in 
which week-end work forms part of the normal 
week for workers in rotation, payment for 
such work is usually at an enhanced rate, e.g., 
time and a half. For all work performed on 
public holidays, both national and local, the 
rate is generally either time and a half or 
double time, the latter rate being very fre- 
quent in the case of Christmas Day. 

The enhanced rates of wages for overtime 
may be payable for time worked in excess of 
the normal hours on each day, or in respect 
of time worked beyond the normal weekly 
hours. Where overtime payment is on a daily 
basis, the worker becomes entitled to the 
higher rate of pay as soon as the normal daily 
hours of labour have been performed, irres- 
pective of the aggregate number of hours 
worked in the week in which the overtime 
occurs. Where the payment is on a weekly 
basis, the worker is not entitled to the en- 
hanced rate until after the full number of 
hours constituting the normal week have been 
completed. ‘The majority of agreements fall 
into the former class, but there are a number 
of important agreements (including, inter alia, 
those relating to hosiery manufacture, leather 
tanning and currying, boot and shoe manu- 
facture, flour milling, vehicle building in Scot- 
land, the retail distributive trades, and the 
non-trading services of Local Authorities in 
many areas), which are in the latter class. 

Orders made in respect of various industries 
under the Wages Council Act specify the nor- 
mal number of weekly hours in respect of 
which the minimum rates are payable and 
beyond which overtime rates have to be paid, 
and most of the councils have also declared 
the daily hours beyond which the overtime 
rates apply. Since the total of the normal 
daily hours (usually 4 to 5 on the weekly 
short day and 9 on other week-days) exceeds 
the normal weekly hours, overtime rates may 
be payable in respect of excess hours worked 
during the week, even though the time worked 
on any day may not have exceeded the 
declared normal daily hours. 

In many agreements provision is made that 
time lost for various reasons shall be made 
up before the overtime rate becomes payable. 
Thus, the national engineering agreement 
states that a full day is to be worked before 
overtime is reckoned except for time lost 
through sickness certified to the satisfaction 
of the employer, lying-off on account of work- 
ing all the previous night, absence with leave, 
or enforced idleness. Where works are on 
short time “no overtime shall be paid for work 
done between the full-time starting hours and 
the full-time stopping hour, but work beyond 
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these limits shall be paid for as overtime pro- 
vided the full shortened day has been worked.” 

Some agreements make special provision to 
meet the case when an interval elapses 
between the close of the working day and the 
commencement of overtime working. National 
agreements for the engineering industry, for 
example, stipulate that when a man is called 
back to work after having ceased work and 
gone home the overtime payment should 
commence from the hour of re-starting work 
but should be at the rate payable as though 
the work had been continuous. In agreements 
in the printing trade a common provision is 
that when overtime is not continuous from the | 
time of stopping work an additional hour’s 
overtime, designated “call money”, shall be 
paid over and above the hours actually 
worked. Other agreements require that work- 
ers recalled should have a minimum number 
of hours paid for (in some cases even though 
no work is found to be necessary); a few 
agreements fix overtime rates, when overtime 
is not continuous, which are higher than the 
normal overtime rate. 

Other matters connected with the question 
of overtime payment which are dealt with in 
some of the agreements, include payments for 
working through mealtimes; notice required 
from the employer before instituting a period 
of overtime; interval for rest and refreshment 
during a prolonged spell of overtime work; 
the grant of an allowance towards the 
expenses of mealtimes taken during over- 
time; the payment or non-payment, according 
to circumstances, of overtime to a shift worker 
continuing to work after the termination of 
his proper shift as a substitute for another 
workman who has failed to turn up; and the 
calculation of the payment due in respect of - 
fractions of hours. 

In some agreements special provision is 
made in regard to the overtime rates for 
plece-workers. 

In a few cases the additional. payment in 
respect of overtime work is expressed as a 
fraction of the ordinary piece rates, or the 
earnings thereon. 

In some other cases the ordinary piece-work 
rates are paid for work done in overtime, but 
the workpeople receive in addition to their 
piece-work earnings a supplementary flat-rate 
payment for each hour of overtime. 

The third method of payment, which is by 
far the most general, consists in a payment 
additional to piece-work earnings, which is a 
fraction of the ordinary time rate to which 
the workers would be considered as entitled 
if not working by the piece. Thus, in the 
national agreement for the engineering in- 
dustry it is stated that “the recognized over- 
time allowances calculated on day work time 
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rates shall be paid in addition to earnings 
under any system of payment by results.” 
The collective agreements in some indus- 
tries contain provisions imposing restrictions 
on the amount of overtime that may be 
worked. These industries include building, 
engineering, shipbuilding, electrical contract- 
ing and printing, as well as a number of 
smaller industries or sections of industries in 
particular localities. The type of restriction 
imposed may be exemplified by the national 
agreement for the engineering industry, which, 
after enunciating the general principle that 
systematic overtime is deprecated as a method 
of production, provides that when overtime is 
necessary “no union workman shall be 
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required to work more than 30 hours’ overtime 
in any four weeks after full shop hours have 
been worked, allowances being made for time 
lost through sickness, absence with leave or 
enforced idleness”, but that in cases of break- 
downs, repairs, replacements and alterations 
(whether for the employers or their customers) 
and in certain other emergencies, overtime is 
not to be restricted. 

As regards the decision to work overtime, 
an agreement in the engineering industry pro- 
vides that the right to decide when overtime 
working is necessary should reside with the 


employers, the workpeople or their representa- 


tives being entitled to bring forward any 
cases of overtime they desire to have discussed. 


International Labour Organization 


} 
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Women’s Employment in Post-War Period 
Report of ILO Committee 


IGHT expert members of the Committee 

on Women’s Work of the International 
Labour Organization met in Montreal from 
July 8 to 18 to study the problems of women’s 
employment in the post-war period. Mrs. Rex 
Eaton, Associate Director, National Employ- 
ment Service, Canada, was among the experts 
in attendance. 

In its report, which was submitted . in 
October to the 99th Session of the Governing 
Body of the ILO, the Committee pointed out 
that the war gave large numbers of women 
an opportunity to prove that their aptitudes 
could be adapted to a great variety of skilled 
occupations, and urged that opportunities 
should be kept open for them. 

“Owing to improvements in technique which 
have brought about the substitution of 
mechanical processes for the muscular effort 
required in certain occupations, female labour 
can be used on a much wider scale, especially 
in industry,” the report stated. “In a word, 
the technical differences between traditional 
men’s occupations and traditional women’s 
occupations have disappeared to a large extent. 
Customary approaches to the problem of 
women’s labour have changed less than 
mechanical processes. However, women to-day 
are much more conscious of the fact that they 
are active members of the labour force. 

“In the interests of the human community 
and in the interests of the women workers to 
whom the ILO has pledged its protection, 
policy for women’s employment should neces- 
sarily open to them prospects on a level with 
the capabilities which they demonstrate. 
Moreover, the administrative machinery for 
integrating workers in the national economy 
should, if necessary, be readapted in the light 
-of these new concepts.” 


Placement of Women 


In regard to the placement of women, the 
Committee considered it of basic importance 
that employment services should be expected 
to place in a vacant job the person best quali- 
fied to fill the job. 

The experts agreed that an employment 
‘service should not be organized wholly on the 


e 
basis of sex; but certain of them expressed 
the view that separate sections for the place- 
ment of women and men give good results, 
provided they work along the same lines and in 
close collaboration. 

The usefulness of vocational guidance was 
stressed. Guidance of individuals might be 
supplemented by methods of providing col- 
lective information, such as pamphlets, radio 
talks, films, ete., on careers and occupations, 
training facilities open to women, time needed 
for preparation, current wages, and prospects 
of success and promotion. 

The need of trained personnel both for 
guidance and placement services was recog- 
nized by all the experts. 


As regards both the placement of women and 
the granting of insurance benefits or assistance 
allowances during unemployment, the inter- 
pretation of the term “suitable employment”, 
refusal of which entails suspension or loss of 
the benefits or allowances, was considered to 
be of primary importance. It was agreed that, 


- for both men and women, the general standards 


for suitable employment, with revision in 
appropriate cases as to a reasonable period of 
time which may vary with individual circum- 
stances, are: (1) skill qualifications comparable 
to those of the most recent employment, or of 
the highest skill used by the applicant; (2) 
wages comparable to those paid on the last 
job or to those established within the district 
offering the job; (3) suitability of experience; 
(4) convenience of location; (5) appropriate- 
ness of the applicant’s physical condition to 
physical requirements of the job; and (6) 
absence of disqualifying circumstances in the 
job (such as trade disputes, wages below those 
provided by union contracts, or an unreason- 
able requirement of geographical shift). 

It was pointed out that some of these re- 
quirements should be studied with particular 
care in the case of a woman worker, especially 
the location of the work place when a woman 
worker has a family or household responsi- 
bilities. Furthermore current interpretations 
of the term have often revealed a lack of 
understanding of women’s capabilities, par- 
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vice is considered “suitable employment” for 
ticularly in such cases as where domestic ser- 
women with high technical qualifications. 

In regard to vocational training it was felt 
that effort should be made by education, dis- 
semination of information and other means, 
to overcome the indifference to training fre- 
quently displayed by women. 


Equal Remuneration for Work of Equal Value 


The experts noted with satisfaction that the 
ILO recognizes in its constitution and else- 
where the principle that men and women 
should receive equal remuneration for work 
of equal value. 

They reviewed the methods utilized in cer- 
tain countries for analyzing the characteristic 
elements of each job and for furnishing in this 
way definite standards for fixing wages accord- 
ing to job content, and noted that, especially 
for mass production, these methods have been 
found effective. 

The experts considered that, either by col- 
lective agreements or by legislation, measures 
should be taken for applying in a practical 
way the principle of equality which the ILO 
has affirmed and reaffirmed on_ various 
occasions. In particular, they requested the 
International Labour Office to follow carefully 
the development of methods for achieving 
this result. 

Domestic Employment 

After an extensive discussion of the prob- 
lems of the low standard and traditionally 
female occupations, it was agreed that domestic 
service was the least well organized, oldest, 
and most widespread of these occupations, 

There was also general agreement that 
domestic service in the household was by its 
nature one of the most socially important of 
all occupations. Since, however, a widespread 
scarcity of domestic workers had arisen in 


Many countries, it had become apparent that 


it was necessary to improve the standards of 
work, remuneration and skill of’ the workers 
in this field. Standards of employment and 
of skill must be lifted to be comparable to 
those in well organized lines of work, it was 
felt. 

Towards this end, the experts recom- 
mended that living conditions, leisure time 
and holidays with pay should be defined. 
Clear definitions of duties, either by means of 
a written contract as provided for in some 
countries, or by other means of defining the 
work, should be developed in all countries. 
Furthermore social security measures (includ- 
ing unemployment, accident, old age and sur- 
vivor, invalidity, health and maternity insur- 


‘ ance) should be extended to cover domestic 


workers. 
It was pointed out that the introduction of 
mechanical processes and electric power into 
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homes is bringing into domestic employment 
the possibility of standards comparable to 
those of industrial occupations. Regulation 
heretofore suitable only to industrial work 
might, therefore, become adaptable to domestic 
employment, it was suggested. 

In addition, it was suggested that this new 
development calls for vocational training to 
provide the worker with adequate skills. 

The experts asked that the question of the 
status of domestic workers be placed on the 
agenda of the Conference at a forthcoming 
session in order to determine by a recom- 
mendation minimum standards which should. 
protect domestic workers. It was also sug- 
gested that the International Labour Office 
undertake a study of the legislation and insti- 
tutions providing for Home Aides as a basis 
for possible action. 


Special Problems of Employed Married Women: 


There was general agreement that married 
women must have the right themselves to 
choose whether or not they should undertake 
work outside the home, and that legal 
hindrances to their employment should there- 
fore be removed or their enactment avoided. 
Services such as the care of children, and the 
provision of prepared meals and shopping. 
services should be encouraged. 


Problems for Further Study 


The experts agreed that studies were needed 
regarding changing aspects of women’s work. 
In particular they called attention to an 
international aspect of the problem of in- 
dustrial home work, namely that, with the 
improvement of transport facilities, employers 
were able to seek new sources of cheap labour 
across national boundaries. 


Action Taken by Governing Body 


On consideration of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Women’s Work, the Governing 
Body adopted the following conclusions: 

(a) The Office should make special studies 
of legislation and institutions in various 
countries relating to a Home Aide Service, 
and of the new international aspects of in- 
dustrial home work. 

(6) The question of the status of domestic 
workers might be placed on the agenda of the 
Conference at a forthcoming session. 

(c) The Office is authorized to present the 
report to the Employment Committee of the 
ILO, drawing attention to the suggestions. 
relating to the employment of women in the 
post-war period. 

(d) The Office is authorized, when extend- 
ing invitations to committee meetings in 
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which women are interested, to draw the 
attention of the governments concerned to the 
importance of including experts on women’s 


problems among the delegates and advisers. 
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(e) The Governing Body should designate 
a representative from each group to take part 
in future meetings of the Committee on 
Women’s Work. : 


First Meeting of Metal Trades Committee, Toledo, Ohio, 
May, 1946 


HE Metal Trades Committee of ‘the 

International Labour Organization, held 

its first session at Toledo, Ohio, from May 2 

to 10, 1946, in the auditorium of the Toledo 
Public Library. 

Delegations in attendance consisted of eighty 
delegates and advisers, sixty-seven being full 
members of the Committee. and thirteen being 
present in the capacity of adviser. 

Thirteen countries were represented, namely, 
the United States of America, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, United 
Kingdom, India, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 

As with other ILO industrial committees, 
the basis of representation was two from 
government, two from employers, and two 
from workers, from -each of the countries 
holding membership in the Committee. All 
countries represented at the first meeting 
had tripartite delegations in attendance, 
except for the Mexican delegation which did 
not include workers’ delegates. 

Czechoslovakia was to have been repre- 
sented on the Committee, and Finland and 
Italy were to have been represented by 
observers, but in no one of these three cases 
was it found possible to have representatives 
present. | 

The Chairman throughout the sessions was 
Mr. V. Cyril Phelan, Canadian Government 
representative, who had been chosen as 
Chairman by the Governing Body of the 
ILO at its 97th Session in Paris, held in 
November, 1945. The three representatives 
of the Governing Body appointed to attend 
the meeting of the Committee, were Mr. 
V. Cyril Phelan (Canada) for the Govern- 
ment Group, Mr. Jules Lecocq (Belgium) 
for the Employers’ Group, and Mr. Gunnar 
Anderson (Sweden) for the Workers’ Group. 

The Vice-Chairmen elected by the Com- 
mittee were Mr. Romney, United States 
Employers’ member, and Mr. Ilg, Swiss 
Workers’ member. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian members, appointed to the 


Committee by Order in Council, were as 


follows:— 


Representing the Government: Mr. R. J. 
Tallon, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 


sion, Ottawa; Mr. V. C. Phelan, Department 
of Labour Ottawa. (Technical Adviser to 
Canadian Government Members—Mr. William 
Duncan, National Employment Service, 
Winnipeg.) 

Representing Canadian Employers: Mr.S. C. 


Evans, Taylor Forbes Ltd., Guelph; Mr. A. B. 


Lawrason, Eureka Foundry and Manufactur- ° 
ing Co. Ltd., Woodstock, Ont: 


Representing Canadian Workers: Mr. G. P. 
Schollie, International Association of Machin- 
ists, Montreal; Mr. Lucien Lavallée, National 
Metal Trades’ Federation, Montreal. 

As Mr. Phelan was also Chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. Duncan substituted as Com- 
mittee member in his stead for this first 
meeting. 


Proceedings of the Committee 


The Committee appointed a Steering Com- 
mittee to make proposals for the organization 
of its work from day to day, and Mr. Phelan 
was selected as Chairman and Reporter for 
this Committee. 


The earlier sessions of the first meeting 
were given over to a general discussion of 
the problems before the Committee, and of 
labour and social conditions in the metal 
trades industry in the various countries rep- 
resented. A good deal of valuable data was 
laid before the Committee, and a general 
disposition was in evidence to endeavour to 
work out principles on an international basis 
which might succeed in promoting the 
welfare of those engaged in the industry in 
each of the several countries, while at the 
same time conducing to improved relations 
between management and labour, and the 
improvement of the industry as a whole. 


Arising out of the general discussion, the 
Steering Committee recommended that three 
sub-committees be established, to report back 
at the same meeting on the main parts of 
the problem before the conference. Conse- 
quently, three sub-committees were set up, as 
follows:— 

Sub-committee on Employment and 
Production ; 

Sub-committee on Industrial Relations; 

Sub-committee on Safety and Health. 


- 





and 6 Workers’. 
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The Sub-committee on Employment and 
Production consisted of twenty-five members— 
8 Government, 8 Employers’ and 9 Workers’. 
That on Industrial Relations consisted of 


twenty-eight members—9 Government, 8 Em- 
ployers’ and 11 Workers’. The Sub-committee 
on Safety and Health was made up of four- 


teen members—4 Government, 4 Employers’ 
Provision was made so that 
the voting strength of each of the three groups 
would be equal on each of the sub-committees, 
in spite of the slight variation in the number 
of members available from each of the groups. 

Mr. Tallon served actively on the Sub- 


committee on Industrial Relations, while Mr. 


Duncan was a member of that dealing with 
Safety and Health. 

In view of the sub-committee procedure, 
the main business of the Committee as a whole, 
following the general discussion, became the 
adoption (frequently with some amendment) 
of the sub-committees’ recommendations. A 
summary of the decisions of the Committee, 


_based upon the sub-committees’ reports, will 


now be given. 


Safety and Health. 


Under this heading it was agreed to request 
the International Labour Office to undertake 
the preparation of a factual survey of the 
various measures taken in the different 
countries for the prevention of accidents and 
the protection of health in the metal trades. It 


was suggested that the ILO should act in col- 


laboration with its Correspondence Committees 
on Accident Prevention and Industrial Hygiene 
and with the Metal Trades Committee itself. 

Several resolutions on safety and health 
were also adopted, as follows: 


First, that the Governing Body consider 
convening an international conference of 
labour statisticians, looking to an eventual 
international convention on standardization 
of statistics of industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases. 

Second, that the Governing Body consider 
placing on the agenda of an early Inter- 
national Labour Conference the question of 
standardization of warning signs in industry. 

Third, favouring the setting up of joint 
committees of employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives in industry to promote the pre- 
vention of accidents and to protect health. 

Fourth, advocating use by the different 
countries of all means of publicity to en- 
courage accident prevention and to protect 
health. 


Industrial Relations 


The Committee, adopting the Sub-com- 


- mittee’s recommendation, passed a resolution 
5] 


asserting the free right of employers and 
workers to join organizations of their own 
choice, and recommending that the govern- 
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ments of member states of the ILO should 
be asked to consider the repeal of any exist- 
ing legislation which might prejudice the 
right of association, and to consider guarantee- 
ing this right either by legislation or 
otherwise. 

On the subject of promotion of the welfare 
of the industry and its workers, through the 
development of closer relations between man- 
agement and labour, a lengthy resolution was 
adopted in which the Committee recommended 
the setting up in each country of machinery 
as follows: 

“A. In the social field, the establishment of 
bargaining units, units responsible for inter- 
preting agreements and supervising their 
application, and’ units for mediation and 
arbitration in case of disputes arising 
either before or during negotiations or 
again during the validity of collective 
agreements binding on the parties; 
According to the functions which they 
would ‘be required to perform, these units 
might be national or regional or at factory 


level, it being understood that the latter 
would in no way take the place of the 
organizations parties to the _ collective 
agreements; 


“B. In the economic and technical field, 

(a) the establishment of joint national 
committees for the metal trades, the object 
of which would be to assist the industry in 
maintaining its maximum efficiency by a 
full use of its economic, human and _ tech- 
nical resources, should be ‘taken - into 
consideration; 

(b) the establishment of joint committees on 
the factory level with the object of main- 
taining and developing production without 
restricting the prerogatives of management 
should also be taken into consideration.” 


A third resolution affirmed the necessity for 
strict observance of collective labour agree- 
ments, as well as the amicable solution of 


difficulties while an agreement is in force. 


Continuance of ILO studies on current legis- 
lation and practice, in regard to labour rela- 
tions, was urged in a fourth resolution. 

A fifth resolution recommended that the 
ILO study particularly wage conditions in 
underdeveloped regions, with a view to formu- 
lating recommendations for securing for work- 
ers in such areas adequate standards of living 
and social progress, together with freedom of 
association and the right to _ collective 
bargaining. ; 


Production and Employment 


The chief resolution on Production and 
Employment suggested: 

(a) that high production is essential to 
high wages, full employment and a high level 
of consumption; 

(b) that governments concerned should 


study their existing policies relating par- 
ticularly to taxation, industrial relations, 
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government expenditure and foreign trade 
with the object of encouraging efficient pro- 
duction and expanding employment; 

(c) that the ILO should continue studies 
bearing on maximum: production and em- 
ployment; 

(d) that the ILO should inquire into 
schemes in existence in different countries, 
for a guaranteed wage to workers. 


Looking to the immediate post-war shortages 
in EKuropean countries, the Committee sought 
by resolution to promote consideration by 
interested international bodies and govern- 
ments, of ways and means of relieving these 
shortages. 

Planning of government expenditures on 
products of the industry, to assist in stabiliz- 
ing conditions, was proposed in a further 
resolution. 

Study of extension of schemes of social 
security among metal trades workers by 
governments, was recommended. 

The ILO was further recommended to 
study the effects on employment and produc- 
tion of: 


(a) technological improvements in industry; | 


(b) various forms of reduced weekly hours. 


The final resolution under this heading sug- 
gests that the attention of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations be drawn 
to the advisability of capital equipment and 
technical assistance being made available for 
underdeveloped regions, to promote the pros- 
perity of the industry. 


Definition of “Metal Trades” 


There being some difference of opinion in 
regard to the scope of the Committee’s work, 
the question of a definition of “Metal Trades” 
was referred to the Steering Committee. 
Through adoption of the Steering Committee’s 
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report, the Metal Trades Committee declared 
as follows: 

“1. That the following definition of “metal 
trades” should be adopted as a provisional 
definition: 

“Whereas it appears that there are necessary 
variations in the field referred to as the “metal 
trades’ in the several countries belonging to the 
ILO; and 

Whereas the Metal Trades Committee of the 
ILO considers that it is necessary that the 
Office be provided with some description of the 
ek within which the Committee’s interest lies; | 
an 

Whereas it is believed that any description of 
the Metal Trades now approved by the Com- 
mittee, while useful in the pursuit of studies 
on’ an international basis through the ILO, 
would still not disturb practices in effect for 
strictly national purposes: 

Therefore be it resolved that for the pur- 
poses of the Metal Trades Committee the term 
“metal trades” shall include the processing of 
either base or precious metals, or the fabrication 
or manufacture of articles of commerce of 
which the metallic content requires the major 
portion of the application of labour in its 
manufacture.” 

“2. That the International Labour Office 
should be requested to make such inquiries as 
may ‘be necessary among the Member States of 


‘ithe International Labour Organization with a 


view to providing the next meeting of the 
Metal Trades Committee with data-upon which 
a permanent definition might be based; 

“3. That the International Labour Office should 
be asked to consult with Governments from 
time to time, until the next meeting of the 
Metal Trades Committee, on the variations of 
national definitions from that given in para- 
graph (1) of this resolution, and also on the 
extent to which the several reports received at 
the request of the Metal Trades Committee may 
be influenced by the provisional definition.” 

/ 


Next Meeting 


It is planned to hold the second meeting 
of the Metal Trades Committee at Stockholm, 
Sweden, some time after the middle of 1947. 





Textile and Building Committees of the ILO 


EETINGS of two of the industrial com- 

mittees of the International Labour Or- 
ganization were scheduled to be held at Brus- 
sels, Belgium during November. The com- 
mittees are those which were set up for the 
textile industry and for building, civil engin- 
eering and public works. 

The committees are composed of two repre- 
sentatives of employers, workers, and govern- 
ments from the participating countries, the 
representatives of employers and workers being 
nominated by the principal organizations hav- 
ing a substantial membership in the industries 
in question. 

The agenda of each of the two committees 
consisted of the following items: (a) social 
problems in the industry during the period of 


transition from war to peace; and (b) future 
international co-operation concerning social 
policy and its economic foundations in the 
industry. 


Canada’s representatives on the ‘Textiles 
Committee, which met from November 14 
to 22, were as follows:— 


Government Members: Mr. Raymond 
Ranger, Assistant to the Deputy Minister, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, Ont.; Mr. 
F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Department of Labour, Toronto, Ont. 

Employer Members: Mr. Harold G. Smith, 
President, Mohawk Mills Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont.; Mr. W. A. Kennedy, Director of Aber- 
foyle Manufacturing Co., Guelph, Ont. 
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Worker Members: Mr. Arthur Spivey, Vice- 
President, Local 147, United Textile Workers 
of America, Huntingdon, P.Q.; Mr. Maurice 
Leger, President, Local 779, Textile Workers’ 
Union of America, Cornwall, Ont. 

On the Building Committee, meeting 
between Noy. 25 and Dec. 3, Canada was 
represented as follows:— 


Government Members: Mr. Paul E. Renaud, 
Chief of Treaty Division, Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs; Mr. Joseph A. Meindl, Employ- 
ment Adviser, Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, St. Boniface, Man. 

imployer Members: Mr. J. Clark Reilly, 
‘General Manager, Canadian Construction 
Association, Mansonville, Brome Co., P.Q.; 
Mr. John N. Flood, Flood Construction Com- 
pany Limited, Saint John, N.B. (substitute 
for Mr. Allan C. Ross, Ross-Meagher Ltd., 
Vice-President of Canadian Construction As- 
‘sociation, Ottawa, Ont.). 

Worker Members: Mr. Ernest Ingles, Vice- 
President, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, London, Ont.; M. Osias Filion, 
President, Building Trades Federation, 7996 
Boyer Street, Montreal, P.Q. 

Of the seven industrial committees that have 
‘been established by the ILO, six will now have 
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held their first meetings. Accounts of opening 
meetings of the Committees on Coal Mining 
and Inland Transport appeared in a supple- 
ment to the December, 1945 issue of the 
Lasour Gazerte; of the Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee in the June, 1946 issue (p. 729); and 
of the Metal Trades Committee elsewhere in 
this issue. The Petroleum Committee, the last 
of the seven, is to hold its first meeting at 
Lima, Peru, in February, 1947. 

At its 99th Session, held recently in Mont- 
real, the Governing Body of the ILO decided 
that the second meetings of the Committees 
on Coal Mining and Inland Transport would 
be held in April or May, 1947, at Geneva, 
Switzerland; and that the second meetings 
of the Committees on Iron and Steel and the 
Metal Trades would be held in August, at 
Stockholm, Sweden. 


Committee on Chemical Industry 


The Governing Body further decided in 
principle upon the establishment of a com- 
mittee for the chemical industry, the com- 
mittee to hold its first session’ when provision 
could be made for it. This committee will be 
the eighth such international industrial com- 
mittee to be set up. 





99th and 100th Sessions of Governing Body 


HE 99th and 100th Sessions of the Gov- 

erning Body of the ILO took place prior 
to, and during the course of the Montreal 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. (The proceedings of the Conference were 
summarized in last month’s issue of the LaBour 
‘GAZETTE, p. 1394). 


99th Session 


Canada was represented at the 99th Session 


g by Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister 


of Labour, and Mr. Paul E. Renaud, Counsel- 
lor, Department of External Affairs, assisted 
by Mr. Paul Goulet, Mr. A. H. Brown, Mr. E. 
Stangroom, Mr. V. C. Phelan and Mr. C. 
McCord, all of the Department of Labour. 

Reference has already been made to action 
taken by the Governing Body at its 99th 
Session in appointing Mr. Edward J. Phelan 
as Director of the International Labour Office 
(L.G., Oct., 1946, p. 1399); implementing cer- 
tain of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Women’s Work (p. 1536 above); 
and setting dates for future meetings of in- 
dustrial committees (p. 1540). Some of the 
other work of this Session was preparatory 
to the Montreal Conference, and its outcome 
‘has thus already been described. 


In the course of this Session the Governing 
Body also approved a progress report of the 
ILO Committee on Accident Prevention, 
which met in San Francisco in July to consider 
a draft model safety code for factories. 

A Preparatory Asiatic Regional Conference, 
which had been scheduled to meet at New 
Delhi, India, next January, was postponed 
until October, 1947. 

The Governing Body decided to refer reso- 
lutions adopted by the Iron and Steel and 
Metal Trades Committees to governments or 
to the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, as would be appropriate. 

The Director’s Report contained an obituary 
respecting Mr, Tom Moore, who for many 
years was President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, and who was associated 
with the ILO from its earliest days, having 
attended the first session of the Conference at 
Washington in 1919, and having been a 
workers’ member of the Governing Body. 


100th Session 


At the 100th Session of the Governing Body, 
the Canadian Government was represented by 
Mr. Renaud, assisted by Messrs. Goulet, 
Stangroom and Phelan. 
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Mr. Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, Govern- 
ment Member from the United Kingdom, was 
re-elected as Chairman of the Governing Body. 
Mr. J. D. Zellerback, United States Employers’ 
Member, -and Mr. Leon Jouhaux, 
Workers’ Member, were re-elected as Vice- 
Presidents for the coming year. 

The Governing Body appointed the mem- 
bers of a Committee on Juvenile Work, among 
whom are to be two Canadians, Mr. H. C. 
Hudson, Supervisor of Special Placements, and 
Miss Ruth Hamilton, Supervisor, Women’s 
Division, both of the National Employment 
Service. 

With a view to improving and standardizing 
the compilation of statistics in various 


French 
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countries, particularly those which are needed 
as a basis for planning policies designed to 
maintain full employment, it was decided to 
convene a Conference of Labour Statisticians 
in Montreal in August, 1947. Invitations will 
be sent to all members of the ILO. 

On the proposal of the World Health Or- 
ganization, the Governing Body agreed to the 
establishment of two joint technical commis- 
sions, one on Industrial Hygiene, and the 
other on Provision for Medical Care and 
Health Services. The purpose of the Com- 
missions will be to formulate means of avoid- 
ing duplication of efforts between the ILO 


and the Health Organization, and to recom- 


mend such common action as may be con- 
sidered advisable. 
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Rehabilitation 


Progress in Placement of Veterans 


NFORMATION available indicates that 

rehabilitation has been proceeding success- 

fully, in so far as absorption of veterans into 
civilian employment is concerned. 

Statistics show that since early last Spring 
the total number of unemployed veterans has 
decreased rapidly. Month by month, since 
the end of the fairly difficult. period of employ- 
ment last winter, the numbers of veterans 
receiving out-of-work allowances and the 
numbers of unplaced veteran applicants at the 
National Employment Service offices have 
been reduced. At the same time demobiliza- 
tion has been all but completed. 

When it is remembered that up to the end 
of August this year almost three quarters of 
a million men and women who were with the 
Armed Forces had been returned to civilian 
life during the past year and a half, it would 
seem that rehabilitation is now in its final 
stages—that the task of re-establishment is 
well on its way to completion. 

But actually a good deal of work remains to 
be done before the veterans have all been 
translated into civilian workers—and the last 
part of the project, no less than the earlier 
phases, requires the full co-operation of all 
industrial employers. 

First of all, most of a group of 100,000 
veterans not yet placed in employment 
will go out in search of industrial employ- 
ment in the next several months. These 
comprise veterans still to be discharged from 


the Forces, those’ now at universities, those 


taking trades training under Canadian Voca- 
tional Training, as well as those seeking work 
opportunities at the moment. 

In addition to the hundred thousand or so 
veterans already referred to, an important 
but unestimated percentage of ex-servicemen, 
although presently working, have not been 
permanently re-established. Immediately upon 


discharge these veterans found that the work 


which they had planned to do was not avail- 
able, or there were urgent manpower needs in 


important lines, so that men took temporary | 
-employment then 


offermg. Rehabilitation 
will not be complete until as many as possible 
of this group have found suitable regular 
occupations. 


_ Service. 


During the period from May 1, 1945 to 
September 30, 1946, more than 375,000 jobs 
were found for veterans of World War II 
through the offices of National Employment 
This figure does not represent the 
total number of veterans who obtained jobs 
through the Employment Service, but rather 
the total number of jobs found and filled. 
In many cases, because of the temporary 
nature of the employment, a single veteran 
may have had to be placed two or more times. 
Included in this total are 5,297 jobs found 
for veterans with service in both world wars. 


Placement Briefs 


From, December 14, 1944, to September 30, 
1946, a total of 7,398 handicapped veterans 
were placed in employment through the 
Special Placement Sections of the National 
Employment. Service. 


ok * K 


Between August 1, 1945 (when comprehen- 
sive reconds on reinstatement were first 
started) and October 2, 1946, at least 161,227 
veterans returned to their pre-enlistment 
employment—a right safeguarded under the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act. Of 


-this number, 1,928 were women. 


3K * aK 


Almost 36,000 veterans are now taking 
training under the Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing plan, to prepare themselves for future 
employment, while about 35,000 are being 
assisted in taking full time university courses. 

Fy hig ae 


At the end of March this year a total of 
43,500 veterans were receiving out-of-work 
allowances, but by the end of September this 
figure had been reduced to about 20,000. The 
number of unplaced veteran applicants 
registered with the National Employment 
Service at the end of September totalled about 
45,000 compared to 71,000 at the beginning 
of June—four months canon 


* * * 


At the end of September around 27,000 
veterans were receiving temporary allowances 
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to assist them while awaiting returns from 
their» own farms, or from business or profes- 
sional ventures. Many others who had started 
their own businesses during the past year have 
- since become self-sustaining. 
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It has been estimated that there are only 
about 17,000 members of the wartime Armed 
Forces still to obtain discharge anes fue 
general demobilization plan. 


Uncovering Training-on-the-Job Opportunities 


ONDUCTED by the National Employ- 
ment Service in co-operation with Cana- 
dian Vocational Training and the Department 
of Veterans Affairs, the campaign to obtain 
training-on-the-job opportunities for discharged 
war veterans has brought a varied response. 
Among the somewhat unusual training-on- 
the-job employment opportunities offered 
were those in such occupations as grain 
buyers, seismograph helpers, social workers, 
station agents, reporters and diamond cutters. 
The campaign has been given wide -‘pub- 
licity in the newspapers, on the radio and by 
direct mail to employers. Those who, could 
offer training-on-the-job opportunities were 
requested to inform the National Employ- 
ment Service, or the Canadian Vocational 
Training Branch of the Department of 
Labour, or the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. Opportunities were uncovered in 
over 185 different occupations, but the 


greatest demand was for automotive 
mechanics, carpenters, and textile machine 
operators. 


Numerous opportunities have been reported 
where the employer offered a high enough 


wage to the trainee to make it unnecessary 
for the veteran to use all of his re-estab- 
lishment credit to supplement his “learning 
income”. In such cases the veteran can use 
his surplus credit for the purchase of tools, 
household goods, or for other re-establishment 
purposes, . 

On the other hand, some of the oppor- 
tunities were found unsuitable for veterans 
because of the long period of apprenticeship, 
or the low starting wage. Consequently, some 
of them have been turned over to the Youth 
Training Division of the National Employ- 
ment Service, which was set up within the 
past year to take. care of “first jobbers’. 

Between May 1, when records were com- 
menced, and September 30, 1946, 1,864 
training-on-the-job. opportunities were sub- 
mitted to Canadian Vocational Training, 
divided by regions as follows: Maritime, 611; 
Quebec, 576; Ontario, 412; Prairie, 187; and 
Pacific, 78. Many others were submitted to 
C.V.T. and to the Department of Veterans 
Affairs prior to May 1, 1946. The campaign 
is still in operation and it is hoped that many 
more training-on-the-job opportunities will be 
revealed. 


Booklets on Employment of Handicapped Persons 


SERIES of booklets entitled “Employ-_ 


ment of Canada’s Disabled—Veterans 
and Others” is being published under the 
authority of the Departments of Veterans 
Affairs and Labour. ‘Their purpose is to 
explain the problems of employment of physi- 
cally handicapped persons. 

The first two booklets are entitled “Basic 
Considerations” and “Selective Placement” and 
have been given general distribution to all 
persons and agencies connected with re-estab- 
lishment of the handicapped. The third 
booklet will deal with assessment of 
capabilities. 

The booklets represent an effort on the 
part of the government to set forth the basic 


considerations involved and certain sugges- 


tions in the approach to the employment of 
disabled persons. 

It is pointed out that, while the series 
refers particularly to the rehabilitation and 
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employment of disabled veterans, the prin- 
ciples of rehabilitation of the disabled upon 
which the booklets are based are applicable 
to all persons. 


As explained in the preface, the booklets 
emphasize the fact that a physical disability 
is but one of a wide range of factors which 
differentiate the working’ potential of one 
man from that of another. 


In speaking of the technique involved in 
the placement of persons suffering from 
physical incapacity, the introduction to the 
series explains that “the proper placement of 
disabled persons is neither difficult nor 
complex.” 


It calls only for “the application of good ~ 
common sense, understanding and _intelli- 
gence,” and goes on to say that “it has been 
amply demonstrated that the disabled make 
good employees, with their productivity and 








loyalty undiminished, and frequently 
enhanced.” 


The requisites of the employer in the 


matter of the physically handicapped are that 


disabled workers be “fully efficient” and that, 
if a disabled worker is employed, there be 
no increase in the accident risks and also 
that medical opinion will guarantee that the 
disabled worker’s disability will not be 
aggravated by his work. 

The initial booklet, Basic Considerations 
is designed to give Canada’s employers an 
opportunity to study the problems involved 
in placement of the physically handicapped.’ 
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The fundamentals of this specialized field of 
employment are explained in broad, simple 
terms and the object of the first of these 
booklets is to provide employers with an 
appreciation of the problems of the disabled. 
The second booklet, Selective Placement 
gives the details of the selective placement 
procedure, and it is intended that the third 
booklet shall deal with assessment of the 
capabilities of the physically disabled. 

The booklets are being widely distributed 
among employers. Single copies may be 
obtained from the Superintendents of D.V.A. 
Casualty Rehabilitation centres. 


Hospitalization of Veterans 


The number of patients in Department of 
Veterans Affairs hospitals and homes and in 
other hospitals under contract to D.V.A. has 
increased by 48 per cent since V-J Day, 
Hon. Jan A. Mackenzie, Minister of Veterans 
Affairs, announced at the end of October. 

The total number of patients on August 11, 
1945, was 8,805 and this has now increased to 
13,020 as of October 12, 1946. 

During the same period the normal bed 
space in Departmental installations increased 
from 9,416 to 15,223, an increase of 61 per 
cent, and the number of patients in hospitals 
under contract to D.V.A. increased from 2,265 
to 2,658 an increase of less than 17 per cent. 

“The largest increase noted has been for 


Veterans of World War II, being 135 per 


cent, whilst the number of veterans of World 
War I receiving treatment increased by 25 
per cent,” the Minister said. 


The number of outpatients increased over 


_this period from 3,625 to 6,147 or approxi- 


mately 70 per cent. At the present time 
some 33,000 outpatient treatments per week 
are provided under D.V.A. arrangements; of 
these treatments approximately one-third are 


carried out by family doctors and the 
remainder are provided at Departmental 
installations. 


D.V.A. is operating 44 hospitals, homes, 
and wings of hospitals across Canada and is 
providing treatment facilities for veterans of 
World War I, World War II, members of 
the Armed Forces at the request of Depart- 
ment of National Defence, and for certain 
civilians, including Merchant Marine pen- 
sioners. Of the 44 units now operated by 
D.V.A., 16 were previously operated by the 
Armed Forces. 


Films to Assist in Rehabilitation 


All citizens’ organizations that are actively 
interested in the successful re-establishment of 


‘Canada’s veterans may have the assistance of 


the National Film Board. The Board has 
produced a series of films designed to convey 
the importance of the national rehabilitation 
program to the individual veteran, to industry 
and to citizens in general. It is hoped also 
by visual methods to increase public under- 
standing of veterans’ problems and _ the 
machinery that has been set up to aid in their 
solution. 

In more than 75 Canadian urban centres 
community film councils have been organized 
and are ready to give every co-operation +o 
groups wishing to arrange film programs. In 
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each of these centres the local volunteer pro- 
jection service can provide the necessary 
facilities for showing the films. 

Film libraries have been set up at several 
points in each of the provinces where a 
majority of the films may be secured. The 
others may be obtained from the National Film 
Society, 172 Wellington Street, Ottawa, On- 
tario. With few exceptions, the films are 
16mm sound productions in English. The 
titles have been arranged: under the following 
headings: 

(1) Machinery of Rehabilitation; (2) Re- 
establishment in Industry; (3) Agricultural 
Re-establishment; (4) Training Disability 
Cases; (5) Psychiatry; (6) Physical Medicine; 
(7) Amputations. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


ECENTLY the National War Labour 
Board issued decisions in the following 
cases :— 

Winnipeg Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union, Local No. 87, Winnipeg Typographical 
Union, No. 191, and International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders and Binderywomen’s Union 
No. 160, and certain employing printers in 
Winnipeg. / 

Hall Company Limited, Vancouver Proper- 
ties Limited, Pemberton Realty Corporation 
Limited, Stock Exchange Building Corporation 
Limited, Yorkshire and Pacific Securities 
Limited, and Building Service Employees’ 
International Union, Local 244. 

Various railway companies and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Lake 
Erie and Northern Railway, Grand River 
Railway, Napierville Junction Railway, Do- 
minion Atlantic Railway, Quebec Central Rail- 
way, Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railroad, 


Toronto Terminal Railway, Public Markets 
Limited, Northern Alberta Railways, Esqui- 
malt and Nanaimo Railway and Railway As- 
sociation of Canada, and employees. 

Johnson Matthey and Mallory Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Blue Cabs Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and 
Taxicab, Stage and Bus Drivers’ Local Union 
No. 181. a 

Ferguson Atlantic Underwear Limited, 
Moncton, N.B., and United Textile Workers, 
of Canada, Local 17. 

Canadian International Paper Company. 

International Woodworkers of America, 
Local 1-71, and J. R. Morgan Logging Com- 
pany, Limited, Pacific Mills Limited , and 
Kelley Logging Company, Limited. 

St. Charles Hotel, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 

Brown’s Bread Limited, Toronto, and 
Bakery Wagon Drivers and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 647. 


Re: Winnipeg Printing Biesinen and Assistants’ Union, Local No. 87, 
Winnipeg Typographical Union, No. 191, and International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders and Binderywomen’s Union No. 160, and certain 


employing printers in Winnipeg. 


Reasons for Decision 

With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Manitoba the Unions mentioned 
above appeal to this Board from a Finding and 
Direction of the Regional Board, dated July 
10, 1946. 

The Unions’ requests may be summarized 
as: follows:— 

1, A reduction in the normal work-week 
from forty-four (44) hours to forty (40) hours; 
and 

2. Certain adjustments in wage rates. 

We have considered carefully the arguments 
of the representatives of the Unions and of 
the employers. We have had an opportunity 
of reviewing the records of the Regional War 
Labour Board for Manitoba. The Regional 
Board obviously gave most careful thought 
to this question and that Board concluded that 
local conditions in Winnipeg are such as to 
render it inadvisable to reduce the normal 


work-week to less than forty-four (44) hours. 


Our investigation leads us to conclude that it 


would not be feasible at the present time, to 
reduce the normal work-week from forty-four 
(44) hours to forty (40) hours. It has been 
demonstrated to us that the labour supply in 
the printing industry in Winnipeg is not suf- 
ficiently adequate to enable the Company to 
obtain the additional labour which would be 
required to augment the working force if the 
work-week is reduced to forty (40) hours. In 
addition, printing equipment is not available 
to make the necessary machinery replacements 
in the plants affected by this application. 
Under the circumstances, therfore, we agree 
with the decision of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Manitoba and dismiss this portion 
of the Union’s appeal. 

On the question of wage rates, we agree 
with the rates set by the Manitoba Board for 
journeymen excepting for the rate pertaining 
to the occupational classification “Two Colour 
and Rotary Pressmen”. We are of the opinion 
that there is merit in the Union’s contention 
that the occupational classification “Two. 
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Colour and Rotary Pressmen” should enjoy 
a differential over and above the rates paid 
to Journeymen Compositors, Bookbinders’ and 
Pressmen (Single Colour). We find that due 
to the additional skill and requirements of this 
occupational classification there is a practice 
in the industry to pay to Two Colour and 
Rotary Pressmen a differential of ten (10c) 
cents per hour over and above the wage rates 
paid to Journeymen Compositors, Bookbind- 
ers and Pressmen (Single Colour). We con- 
sider that this practice should be followed in 
Winnipeg. We are not disposed to disturb the 
rates set by the Regional Board for Journey- 
men Compositors, Bookbinders and Single 


; Colour Pressmen. We feel that it is fair to 


point out that in a previous appeal before 
this Board the officials of some of the same 
Unions interested in the present case argued 
that certain differentials have always existed 
between the wage rates paid in the newspaper 
industry and those paid in the job printing 
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industry. If we were to apply to this case 
the arguments advanced by them in the 
previous appeal we would have to reduce the 
rates granted in the present case by the 
Regional Board. 

The Regional Board directed an upward 
revision of 7:7 per cent in the wage rates 
for the other occupational classifications. This 
Board has on many previous occasions in- 
dicated that, as a rule, it does not approve 
of general increases calculated on a percentage 
basis by reason of the fact that such a prac- 
tice tends to destroy existing wage rate dif- 
ferentials. We believe that it would be just 
and reasonable to grant to the employees in 
the lower paid occupational classifications a 
general increase of seven (7c) cents per hour. 

Finding and Direction will be issued giving | 
formal effect to the above and varying the 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Manitoba accordingly. 

October 10, 1946. 


Re: Hall Company Limited, Vancouver Properties Limited, Pemberton 
Realty Corporation Limited, Stock Exchange Building Corporation 


Limited, Yorkshire and Pacific 


and Building 


Securities Limited, 


Service Employees’ International Union, Local 244. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Companies own and operate office 
buildings in the City of Vancouver. The 
Union represents. the Janitors, Elevator 
Operators and other employees in similar 
occupational classifications in the employ of 
the first four named Companies. 

The Union asked the Regional War Labour 
Board for British Columbia to direct ithe said 
four Companies to ‘increase the wage rates of 
those employees. In and by decision of 
May 6, 1946, the Companies were so directed. 


The Companies protested against the action - 


taken by the Regional Board in disposing of 


the applications without first hearing the 


parties. A hearing was thereupon granted, 
and on July 15, 1946, new decisions were 
made. The original decisions directed the 
payment of single rates. The second group 
of decisions ‘provided ranges of rates, the high 
of each being the same as the single rate 
previously directed. 

Yorkshire and Pacific Securities Limited, 
applied to the Regional Board for permission 
to increase the wage rate for its employees 
in the occupational classification of Janitoress. 
The Regional Board directed the Company to 
pay higher rates than those requested. 

All employers asked leave to appeal from 
those decisions. The Regional Board refused 
to grant such leave. The Companies applied 
to this Board for leave to appeal and after 
leave was granted to appeal. 
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The first four Companies plead inability to 
pay the increased rates. Counsel for the 
Companies assured us that such plea was 
made before the Regional Board, and that 
the plea was supported by evidence. The 
evidence in each case being a certified copy 
of the financial statements (balance sheet 
and profit and loss account). 


It would appear that the Regional Board paid 
scant attention to the evidence in support of 
the plea of inability to pay. In our opinion 
the evidence is conclusive. Each of the four 
Companies shows a loss on operations. No 
provision is made or could possibly be made 
to retire any part of secured obligations, and 
in case there might be doubt in the minds 
of some, it should be made clear that share- 
holders do not receive any dividends. 

We find that Hall Company Limited, 
Vancouver Properties Limited, Pemberton 
Realty Corporation Limited and _ Stock 
Exchange Building Corporation Limited, haye 
shown inability to pay the increased wage 
rates, and because. of this, the appeal taken 
by those Companies is allowed. 

The Yorkshire and _ Pacific Securities 
Limited does not say that it is unable to 
pay the increased wage rates. The Company 
rests its appeal on the ground that the wage 
rates fixed are higher than those prevailing 
in other office buildings of comparable class 
and location, and aré therefore discriminatory. 
The Company filed a statement (Appendix 
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F), showing the rates paid to employees in 
several office buildings in the same area of 
the City of Vancouver. The statement shows 
a wide variation in the rates paid, but it also 
indicates that in some instances the rates 
presently paid are as high as those directed 
by the Regional Board. In the case of the 
Janitoress, the rates directed are above the 
highest rates shown for that classification in 
Appendix F. The low of the range, however, 
is only 3 cents above the previous high rate. 

We are entitled to assume, and do assume, 
that the Regional Board, in dealing with the 
Yorkshire and Pacific Securities Limited, case, 
proceeded on proper principles with full 
realization of the purposes and intent of the 
said Order. We must recognize the fact that 
the Regional Board has full knowledge of 
local conditions as the same apply to office 
buildings generally. The submissions in this 
case fall short of indicating that the Regional 
Board committed any fundamental error in 
its decision in question. . 

We allow the appeals of Hall Company 
Limited, Vancouver Properties Limited, 
- Pemberton Realty Corporation Limited, 
Stock Exchange Building Corporation Limited, 
and we dismiss the appeal of Yorkshire and 
Pacific Securities Limited. Finding and 
Direction accordingly. 

October 11, 1946. 


Supplementary Reasons for Decision 


We have just noticed that in that portion 
of our Reasons for Decision, dated October 11, 
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1946, which deals with the appeal of the 
Yorkshire and Pacific Securities Limited, we 
proceeded upon a fundamental misconception. 
Unfortunately, we mistook the case of the 
Yorkshire and Pacific Securities Limited for 
one of the other cases dealt with in the same 
Reasons for Decision. We were under the 
impression that the Regional War Labour 
Board for British Columbia had directed a 
range of rates for the occupational classifica- 
tion of “Janitoress”. Actually the Regional 
Board directed the Company to pay a single 
rate. 


Under these circumstances, therefore, ~we 
hereby amend our said Reasons for Decision 
by deleting therefrom the last three paragraphs 
and substituting therefor the following :— : 


The Yorkshire and Pacific Limited does 
not say that it is not able to pay the 
increased wage rates. The Company rests 
its appeal on the ground that the wage rate 
which was fixed by the Regional War Labour 
Board for British Columbia is higher than. 
that prevailing in other office buildings of 
comparable class and location and are there- 
fore discriminatory. We have examined the 
wage rates paid for the occupational classi- 
fication of “Janitoress” in office buildings in 
Vancouver and we are of the opinion that 
it would be just and reasonable to direct 
the Company to pay a range of rates rather 
than to pay a single wage rate. 


The nature of the range of rates to be paid 
will be indicated in this Board’s Finding and 
Direction. 

The appeals of the Companies are allowed. 
Findings and Directions accordingly. 


October 18, 1946. 


Re: Canadian National Railways, Canadian Pacific Railway, Dominion 
Atlantic Railway, Grand River Railway Company, Lake Erie and 
Northern Railway Company, Montreal and Southern Counties Railway 


Company, Niagara, 


St. Catharines’ and Toronto Railway, Northern 


Alberta Railways Company, Oshawa Railway, Quebec Central Railway 
Company, Temiscouata Railway Company, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company, Toronto Terminals Railway, Temiskaming 


and Northern Ontario Railway 


(Union Stock Yards), 


Winnipeg Public Market 
Railroad Trainmen. 


Reasons for Decision 


This application was originally submitted to 
the National War Labour Board under date of 
March 30, 1946. The Brotherhood asked the 
National War Labour Board to direct the 
_ Companies to increase by 25 per cent, the 
wage rates presently in effect for the 
employees concerned and to implement cer- 
tain changes in rules which would affect 
compensation. The Board was also asked to 
direct that the said increases and changes be 
made effective on August 6, 1945. 


(Ontario Northland Railway) and 
and Brotherhood of 


On July 16, 1946, the National Board 
returned the issues to the parties and sug- 
gested that negotiations be undertaken with 
a view to presentation, if agreement could be 
reached, of a joint application on such basis 
as might consistently be approved by us 
within the governing provisions of P.C. 9384, 
as amended. 

Similar action was taken concurrently by 
the Board with a number of other applica- 
tions then before it which involved other 
groups of railway employees, as well as in 
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other cases in respect of which the Board 
has received notices that applications were 
pending. One of the applications returned 
for further negotiations had been filed with 
the Board prior to that of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 

Pursuant to our suggestion, the several 
organizations representing railroad employees 
and representatives of the railway companies 
concerned, entered into negotiations and 
agreement was reached between all Brother- 
hoods, except the Trainmen, and Canadian 
National Railways and Ontario Northland 
Railway (formerly the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway Company). How- 
ever, previous to the agreement having been 
reached, the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 

i men and certain of the railway companies, 
including Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and its subsidiaries, had withdrawn from the 
negotiations. ; 
; The agreement as concluded between the 
i Canadian National and Ontario Northland 
| Railways and railway labour organizations 
provided for a wage increase of 10 cents per 
hour or its equivalent effective from June 1, 
1946, without regard to the dates upon which 
the applications or notices of application of 
any of the labour organizations had been 
filed. The agreement further provided that 
consideration of any rule changes would be 
deferred until February 1, 1947. Application 
for permission to implement the agreement 
was made jointly to the National War Labour 


eo eee 
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- Board by the signatory parties and authority 
: was given to make its terms effective by our 
i Finding and Direction of August 26, 1946. 

} As stated, neither the Brotherhood of Rail- 
_ road Trainmen nor those railway companies 
y which had withdrawn from the negotiations, 
: subscribed to the agreement and we are now 
‘, asked by the Brotherhood to consider their 


application on the original basis except that 
portion of the application which concerns 
changes of rules. 

One of the Brotherhood’s contentions is 
that we are now empowered to accept for 
comparative purposes the wage rates of 
American railroads operating in Canada as 
paid to their Canadian employees, which rates 
conform to wage scales paid to similar occu- 
pational classifications in the service of the 
said American railroads outside Canada. This 
contention is not well founded inasmuch as 
Section 22 of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, P.C. 9384, still expressly stipulates that 
wage rates of employees engaged in inter- 
national railway service, and_ established 
accordingly, shall not be taken into account 
by the National Board in considering any 
other application for changes in wage rates. 

The submissions as presented on behalf of 


See 
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the major railway companies do not dispute 
the entitlement of the workers represented 
by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen to 
a wage increase in the same amount and 
subject to the terms as granted to other 
classes of railway employees though certain 
of the railway companies do plead inability 
to pay under present downward trends of 
railway earnings. Our views on the pleas of 
inability to pay the proposed wage increases 
in this case are the same as those set forth 
in our Reasons for Decision in the case of 
Canadian Pacific Railway, et al, and the 
Negotiating Committee of Employees. 

It has been a long established principle 
that for similar work under similar condi- 
tions there should be parity of wage rates 
for railway workers on Canadian lines and 
certainly this has been largely true on the 
major systems. In this connection it must 
be remembered that the membership of the 
respective Brotherhoods comprises employees 
of all Canadian railways. 

By Section 20 of ,P.C. 9884, as amended by 
P.C. 2432 of June 20, 1946, we are empow- 
ered to authorize or direct an employer to 
increase wage rates if and to the extent that 
we find such increased rates to be just and 
reasonable having regard to the purposes of 
the Order and to all circumstances deemed 
by us in our discretion to be material. 
Approximately 17,000 employees in railroad 
trainmen classifications across Canada are 
covered by this application and as stated, we 
have already authorized an increase in wage 
rates with effect from June 1, 1946, for 
approximately 115,000 employees (other than 
railroad trainmen) on the Canadian National 
and Ontario Northland systems. 

Having regard to all the circumstances 
which we find to be material in this case, 
we must conclude that the achievement of 
uniform wage adjustments for equivalent 
service on all Canadian railways under our 
jurisdiction outweighs other considerations. 
We have decided to direct a wage increase 
of 10 cents per hour or its equivalent to have 
effect from June 1, 1946, for the employees 
represented by the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, in the service of the Canadian 
Railway Companies covered by the applica- 
tion, with the exception of: Algoma Central 
and Hudson Bay Railway Company, Essex 
Terminal Railway, Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way, Sydney and Louisburg Railway Company. 

Because the four last named Companies 
are “Regional” employers, within the mean- 
ing of the by-laws of the National War .- 
Labour Board, applications concerning those 
Companies should be made to the Regional 
War Labour Boards having jurisdiction. 
Incidentally, the parties have already been 
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advised on this point. Decision in respect 
of Temiscouata Railway Company is reserved. 

The National Board will: direct all parties 
that any proposals for changes in rules gov- 
erning working conditions affecting compensa- 
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tion shall be reserved until after February 1, 
1947. 

There will 
accordingly. 


be Finding and _ Direction 


October 16, 1946. 


rh 


Re: Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Lake Erie and Northern Railway, 
Grand River Railway, Napierville Junction Railway, Dominion Atlantic 
Railway, Quebec Central Railway, Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
road, Toronto Terminal Railway, Public Markets Limited, Northern 
Alberta Railways, Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway and Railway Asso- 


ciation of Canada, and employees. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Brotherhood 
for an order, directing the Companies to 


increase wage rates by 10 cents per hour or 


its equivalent, to all classes of the Com- 
panies’ employees, subject to Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1948, with the exception of 
those employees who are represented by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The 
Brotherhood also request us to fix June 1, 1946 
as the date when the increases shall come into 
effect. 

It will be recalled that in July of this year, 
the National War Labour Board requested 
all Canadian Railways and _ Brotherhoods 
representing the employees of those Railways, 
to negotiate on wages. All parties entered into 
such negotiations, but during the course of 
those negotiations, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen retired as did the Railway 
Companies concerned in this case. The remain- 
ing employees’ organizations and Canadian 
National and Ontario Northland Railways 
finally concluded an agreement, and in due 
course, we were asked to approve the agree- 
ment. Such approval was given on August 
26, 1946. 

The applicants now seek the same wage 
adjustments as were provided in our August 
26 decision. 

The Railway Companies and the Brother- 
hoods concerned, presented their arguments to 
this Board on September 25, 1946. The Com- 
panies did not oppose the wage increases re- 
quested. Indeed, their representatives recog- 
nized the long established practice of Canadian 
Railways to maintain parity of wage rates 
for the same or comparable occupational 
classifications of employees throughout the 
principal steam railway transportation systems. 
The issues in this case are confined to the 
pleas of inability to pay the increased rates 
without compensating increases in the prices 
of the services which they render. 

The Companies presented their financial 
statements covering operations during the 
years 1939 to 1945 inclusive, together with an 


estimate concerning the operations for the 
year 1946. On the basis of those statements 
they argued that it would be impossible for 
them to assume greater labour costs in the 
face of declining revenues. 

The statements of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway show enormous increases in gross 
earnings from 1939 to the peak year 1944, 
$151,280,700 to $318,871,034. In 1945, gross 
earnings amounted to $316,109,358 and it is 
estimated that the 1946 earnings will amount 
to approximately $278, 409,000. Thus a down- 
ward trend in earnings is indicated. 

On the other side of the Canadian Bapite 
ledger, it is shown that the working expenses — 
were $122,756,880 in 1939. Substantial in- 
creases in such expenses were assumed in each 
year following until in 1945 the sum total of 
working expenses amounted to $280,055,024. 

The statements on operating expenses were 
not in detail, and we are, therefore, unable 
to ascertain whether the Canadian Pacific 
took any advantage of its favourable revenue 
position to “write off” on a basis which would 
not be possible in more difficult times. Never- 
theless, we do know that such is good business 
practice, and we are also aware of the Com- 
pany’s reputation for efficient management 
and the Pian senatice of sound business prac- 
tices. 

During the years 1939-1945 inclusive, the 
total assets of the Canadian Pacific increased 
considerably as have reserve and profit and 
loss balances. The liquid position of the Com- 
pany has been maintained and, indeed, im- 
proved. Funded indebtedness is down sub- 
stantially thereby and to a commensurate 
extent, freeing the Company from certain 
recurring fixed charges. Of course, share capital 
and consolidated debenture stock remain un- 
changed. It was also shown that during the 
said period provision was made for dividends 

In cases of this kind, it has been the prac- 
tice of the Board to consider a Company’s 
overall financial position, rather than the finan- 
cial position of a part only of an employer’s 
undertaking. In this case regard must be had 
for a substantial item shown as “other in- 
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‘ come” in the Company’s financial statements. 


Such item is not included in the operating 
revenues above referred to. 

In the case of the Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway, we find that the pleas of 


inability to pay has not been supported by 


the evidence presented to us. 

All concerned must realize that the unpre- 
cedented volume of traffic handled by steam 
railways during the years under review, was 
attained in consequence of Canada’s participa- 
tion in World War II. It would be idle to 
assume that anything like that volume will 
be maintained in the subsequent years at least 
for some time. The present trend supports 
such view. Me 

Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, does 
not impose upon us the task of estimating 
the future earnings of the Companies con- 
cerned in this case. We need only consider 
the presently existing circumstances in and 
surrounding the case. In this connection we 
must take cognizance of the fact that Cana- 
dian National Railways and Ontario North- 
land Railways have agreed to adjust the wage 
rates of their employees to the same extent 
as requested in this case. We must also take 
into account the long established practice of 
maintaining parity in wage rates for employees 
of all major Canadian railroads. Finally, we 
hold that the Companies, respondents in this 
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case, are able financially to pay the increased 
rates for the time being at any rate. 

In view of the foregoing we propose to direct 
the Railway Companies covered by this ap- 
plication, excepting those named below, to 
increase by 10 cents per hour or its equivalent, 
the basic wage rates of all employees covered 
by the application in this case. Such increase 
shall have effect from June 1, 1946. 


As stated in another decision, the cases 
concerning Algoma Central and Hudson’s 
Bay Railway, Essex Terminal Railway, Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway and Sydney and Louis- 
burg Railway, must be referred to the Regional 
War Labour Boards having jurisdiction. 


The National Board will also direct all 
parties that proposals for changes in rules 
governing working conditions affecting com- 
pensation shall be reserved until after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947. 

The National War Labour Board further 
rules that for the purpose of this application 
the Canadian Pacific Airlines Limited should 
not be considered as being one of the sub- 
sidiaries of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. Therefore, it is not a party to 
these proceedings. 

Findings and Directions will issue accord- 
ingly. 

October 16, 1946. 


Re: Johnson Matthey and Mallory Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company appeals to this Board from 
a Finding and Direction of the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario, dated September 6, 
1946. Leave to appeal was granted by the 
said Regional Board. By its Finding and 
Direction, the Regional Board declined to 
authorize the Company to pay ithe wage rates 
which it requests for the various occupational 
classifications of its employees. 

The Company is engaged in the manufacture 


- of goods in which precious metals are used. 


Its business is the only ome of its kind in 
Canada. The Company has described to us 
the nature of its business and operations and 
has shown why it is necessary that all its 
employees be highly skilled and reliable in 
every respect. Moreover, we are satisfied that 
it would be improper to compare the wage 


Re: 


rates for the production workers concerned 
in this case with the wage rates for occupa- 
tional classifications having similar nomen- 
clatures in other industries in the city of 
Toronto. 

The growth of the Company’s business dur- 
ing the last few years has been such as to 
bring added duties and responsibilities to its 
technical, supervisory and clerical employees. 
The Company states that it has expanded its 
operations to include the manufacture of goods 
the like of which were previously produced 
only in foreign countries. 

Having regard for all the circumstances of 
this case, we consider that it would be just 
and reasonable to authorize the Company to 
adjust wage rates of its employees as requested. 

The appeal is allowed. Finding and Direc- 


tion accordingly. October 19, 1946. 


Blue Cabs Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and Taxicab, Stage and Bus 


Drivers’ Local Union No. 151 


Reasons for Decision 
This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for British Columbia, dated May 9, 1946. In 


and by that decision the Regional Board, 
directed the Company to pay its taxicab and 
limousine operators $5.12 per eight hour shift 
and to pay spare operators 64 cents an hour 
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with the guaranteed minimum of 4 hours’ 
work. The Regional Board further directed 
the Company to pay one and one-half times 
the regular rate for hours worked in excess of 
8 in any one day provided, however, that if 
such overtime did not exceed fifteen minutes 
the rule would not apply. 

Prior to the decision under appeal, the 
operators were paid $3.65 per day or 35 per 
cent of their gross earnings whichever was the 
greater. The employer states that for the 
twelve months period ending May ce 1946, 
the earnings of his operators averaged $6.04 
per day. The employer filed statements show- 
ing the earnings of each operator for the 
months of June, July and August, 1946. Those 
statements are intended to show that practi- 
cally all of the operators would stand to lose 
if the datal rate of $5.12 was confirmed. It is 
argued that the Regional Board’s decision has 
the effect of reducing wages and, therefore, is 
not in accordance with the provisions of War- 
time Wages Control Order, 1943. 

The employer contends that the payment of 
a commission on the gross income of each 
taxicab is the only sound basis for remunerat- 
ing the operators because the operator is to 
some considerable extent left on his own 
resources in getting business. On the other 
hand, it is said that a per diem rate would 
tend to dull the will to produce. 

The Union takes the position that the 
employees would prefer a fixed rate rather 
than one calculated on fares received. Certain 
evidence was tendered which, if accepted, 
would indicate that the Union has not cor- 
rectly expressed the views of the employees 


Re: Ferguson Atlantic Underwear Limited, Moncton, N.B., 
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concerned. We do not know how that evi- 
dence was obtained. We suggest, however, 
that the employees who produced the evidence 
for the employer, might have been better 
advised ito have instructed the officers of their 
Union. ; 

The Union representing the employees of 
other taxicab owners in Vancouver, has signed: 
collective agreements with those owners. From 
information available to us it would appear 
that three of those agreements provide for 
the payment of $5.12 per 8 hour day and one 
of the three is with a Company owning a large 
number of vehicles. The vast majority of the 
agreements, however, completed by the same 
Union, call for the payment: of a guaranteed 
rate or a commission, whichever is the greater. 
In the latter group is one with a Company 
carrying on extensive operations in the said 
city. 

Having batt for the number of employees 
engaged in taxicab service in Vancouver, it 
seems that the prevailing practice is to pay 
the employees a guaranteed rate or a com- 
mission, whichever is the greater. We find 
nothing in the submissions filed herein to 
justify our disturbing that practice in this 
case. 

It is our view that the guaranteed rate 
should be adjusted. We find that it would 
be just and reasonable to increase the guaran- 
teed rate of $4.85 per day. The commission 
rate should remain as at present. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent indica- 
ted above. Finding and Direction accordingly. 


October 18, 1946. 


and United 


Textile Workers, of Ganades Local 17 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
Finding and Direction of the Regional War 
Labour Board for New Brunswick dated May 
3, 1946, wherein the Board, upon an applica- 
tion by the Union, directed the Company to 
increase the wage rates of certain of the 
Company’s employees. 

The Company takes objection to the fact 
that the Regional Board based its decision on 
a comparison of wage rates as between those 
paid by the appellant Company and those paid 
by other employers for comparable occupa- 
tional classifications in the Company’s locality. 
The Company contends that since the Union’s 
application was made prior to Order-in-Council 
P.C. 348 of February 15, 1946, which amended 
the Wartime Wages Control Order 1943, the 
Regional Board should have based its decision 
on the law as it was at the time of the 


application. Prior to P.C. 348, a War Labour 
Board could direct increases in wage rates 
only if it were proven that a “gross inequality 
or a gross injustice” existed in respect of wage 
rates; whereas under P.C. 348 War Labour 
Boards were empowered to direct increases if 
it was shown that the wage rates were low 
in comparison with the wage rates paid to 
similar occupational classifications in a similar 
locality. 


We cannot accept the Company’s conten- 
tion. P.C. 348 came imto force on February 15, 
1946. The decision of the Regional Board 
was made on May 38, 1946, at which time 
P.C. 348 was in effect and the Board was 
correct in making its decision according to the 
formula established by that Order-in-Council. 
It might be said, however, that regardless of 
which formula is applied to this case, whether 
it be that of “gross inequality or gross in- 
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justice or that of Pechtatatilite’ our 


decision would be the same. 

_We have reviewed the case carefully and 
we are of the opinion that the Regional Board 
proceeded upon a proper appreciation of the 
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facts. We are in full agreement with the 
decision of the Regional Board. 

In the circumstances, the appeal is dismissed. 
Finding and Direction accordingly. 


October 25, 1946. 


Re: Canadian International Paper Company 


Reasons for Decision 


On May 1, 1946, the hourly rated employees 
of the Company at Hawkesbury, Ontario, 
were granted a wage increase of 10 cents an 
hour. Subsequently the Company applied to 
the Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
for permission to increase the ranges of rates 
for its employees in the occupational classi- 
fications of Chemist, Librarian, Secretary, 
Secretary to Executive, Shipping Room Clerk 
and Sulphite Foreman and others employed 
at Hawkesbury. 

The Regional Board dismissed that part of 
the Company’s application which concerns the 
above-named classifications. With leave of 
the Regional Board the Company now appeals 
from that decision. 

The Company requests permission to make 
substantial increases in the said ranges of 
rates. From the material filed herein it would 
appear that the Company wishes to provide 
the employees concerned with approximately 
the same percentage increase as that resulting 
from the increase which was awarded to the 
hourly rated employees on May 1, 1946. In 
effect the Company contends that if an hourly 
rated employee in an establishment has had 
his wages increased from 74 to 84 cents an 
hour, the percentage increase being 13-5, other 
employees in the same establishment should 
have their wages increased by approximately 
the same percentage. To accept that conten- 
tion and give effect to it would mean that the 
high of the range of rates for at least one of 
the above-named classifications would be 
increased by as much as $94.31 per month, 
others would have their wages increased by 


lesser amounts but all in excess of $20.80 per 
month which is the equivalent of 10 cents an 
hour. 

We cannot accept that contention because 
of the provisions of Section 21 of Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1948. That Section is 
as follows: 

Where the National Board authorizes or 
directs an employer to increase a single rate 
or the rates within the range 
pational classification of his employees, the 
Board may authorize or direct the employer 
to increase single rates or rate within ranges 
for other occupational classifications of his 
employees, in order to maintain differentials 
in relation to the rates so increased, only if 
and to the extent that the Board finds that 
the conditions prescribed ‘by paragraph (a) 
of section 20 of this Order to the powers of 
the Board to authorize or direct increases in 
such single rates or the rates within such 
ranges, exist, and only in smaller amounts 
where the rates are higher than the rates so 
increased. 

Inasmuch as the wage rates of the employees 
concerned in this appeal are higher than those 
prevailing for the hourly rated employees in 
the same establishment, we are obliged to 
limit the increases in this case to amounts 
which are smaller than those given the hourly 
rated employees on May 1, 1946. In view of 
all the circumstances of this case we have 
come to the conclusion that it would be 
appropriate to authorize the Company to 
increase by $20.00 per month the range of 
rates of each occupational classification con- 
cerned in this appeal. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent didieated 
above. Finding and Direction accordingly. 


October 28, 1946. 


Re: International Woodworkers of America, Local 1-71, and J. R. Morgan 
Logging Company, Limited, Pacific Mills Limited and Kelley Logging 


Company Limited. 
Reasons for Decision 
This is an appeal by the Union from a deci- 
sion of the Regional War Labour Board for 
British Columbia, dated September 4, 1946, in 
which that Board has disallowed the Union’s 
request for an increase of 10c per hour for all 


- employees of various timber operators in the 


Queen Charlotte Islands. The Companies 
support the appeal though only to the extent 
of 5c per hour. 


75169—4 


It is unnecessary for us to go into~great 
detail in this case. All circumstances in this 
case are identical with those in a previous 
appeal which was heard by this Board and 
which was disposed of by this Board on Nov- 
ember 13, 1945, in Re Pacific Mills Limited, 
et al and International Woodworkers of 
America, Local 1-71. In the latter case the 
same Companies and the same Union raised 
the same arguments which are being pleaded 
at the present time in support of the appeal. 


for an occu- | 
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In this Board’s Reasons for Decision of 
November 13, 1945, (Lasour Gazerts, Dec- 
ember 1945, pp. 1779-1780) there is set out in 
detail the facts involved in that appeal and 
the Board’s reasons for dismissing the same. 
In effect, the parties are asking this Board to 
establish a differential in favour of employees 
employed on the Queen Charlotte Islands, In 
its Reasons for Decision of November 13, 1945, 
this Board pointed out that while a temporary 
higher rate was paid to loggers on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands during the war emergency 
the higher rate was precipitated by a situation 
which no longer exists and, in any event, had 
never been approved by a War Labour Board. 


Re: St. Charles Hotel, 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a Finding and Dir- 
ection of the Regional War Labour Board for 
Manitoba, dated July 24, 1946, whereby the 
employer was directed to pay increased wage 
rates for certain occupational classifications of 
his employees. Leave to appeal was granted 
by the Regional Board on September 14, 
1946. 

The employer objects to the wage rates set 
by the Regional Board in respect of the occu- 
pational classifications “Night Watchman”, 
“Tray Boys”, “Dishwashers” and “Chamber- 
maids”, contending that the wage rates for 
these occupational classifications have been set 
at too high a level. 

We have considered carefully the arguments 
of the employer and of the union and we have 
also examined the records of the Regional 
Board in this case. It appears from the record 
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The parties have not produced any new evi- 
dence which would lead us to deviate from our 
previous decision. Since the previous appeal 
was heard by this Board the employees in ques- 
tion have received an increase in wage rates 
amounting to’ 15c per hour. We do not think 
that it would be just and reasonable, having 
regard to the purposes of this Order to allow 
an additional increase in wage rates. The 
reasons given by this Board in its Decision of 
November’ 13, 1945, apply mutatis mutandis 
to the present appeal. 

The appeal is, therefore, dismissed. Finding 
and Direction accordingly. f 

October 31, 1946. 


Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 


that the Regional Board had before it evi- 
dence pertaining to the wage rates generally 
being paid in the hotel and restaurant indus- 
tries in the City of Winnipeg. The Regional 
Board apparently was satisfied that the wage 
rates directed by them to be paid to the 
employees in the said occupational classifica- 
tions were just and reasonable. In so doing 
they appear to have exercised their discretion 
in a proper manner. We cannot find that they 
were guided by other than reasonable con- 
siderations and, indeed, find that the wage 
rates set by the Regional Board are just and 
reasonable within the meaning of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1943, P.C. 9384, as 
amended. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, the 
appeal is dismissed. Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 

November 2, 1946. 


Re: Browns’ Bread Limited, Toronto, and Bakery Wagon Drivers and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 847 | 


Reasons for Decision 


An appeal by the Company from a decision 
of the Regional War Labour Board for 
Ontario, dated August 6, 1946. In and by 
that decision, the Regional Board directed 
the Company to increase the base rate and 
commission rates for its. Bakery Wagon Sales- 


men. The base rate was increased from $9.95 


to $11 per week, the commission on sales at 
retail from 15 per cent to 16-5 per cent, and 
the commission on sales at. wholesale from 
@ per cent to 8 per cent. 


The grounds of the appeal are:— 


(1) That there was no evidence adduced 
by the Union upon which the Regional 
Board could properly find it just and 
reasonable to direct the Company to 
pay the increased rates. 


(2) That the implementation of the new 
rates will make it necessary for the 
Company to seek permission to in- 
crease the price of the bread it sells. 


(3) That the increased rates would widen 
the differentials existing between the 
_ rates for the Wagon Salesmen and its 
bakery production workers, which fact 
would be a ground in support of further 
wage increases for production workers. 
That the decision fixes the rates for the 
life of the current collective agreement 
and does not take into account the 
possible effect on the weekly earnings 
of the Drivers in the event that sub- 
sidies now paid by the Government of 
: Canada on materials used in the 
manufacture of bakery products are 
withdrawn and the price of bread is 
increased to compensate the bakers for 
the loss accruing through the with- 
drawal of the subsidy. 


(4 


A 


.The first question to determine is whether 
the rates directed by the Regional Board are 
just and reasonable. We are of the opinion 
that the proper way by which this specific 
question can be determined is to compare 


7 
{ 
i 
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establishments. 


» 
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the rates with those in effect in comparable 
The use of the old rule 
comparing wage rates does not necessarily 
mean that the rule can or should be applied 
in all cases. It is particularly appropriate 
for this case because both parties agree that 
the Company’s operations are substantially 
comparable with those of Canada Bread 
Company, Limited, and George Weston Bread 
and Cake Limited. All three Companies sell 
the same ranges of products to the same 
classes of customers in the same locality. 

On or about June 10, 1946, the Union 
entered into a collective agreement with 
Canada Bread. That agreement provided 
that Canada Bread’s Wagon Salesmen would 
be paid a fixed allowance of $10.95 per week 
and a commission of 15 per cent on sales at 
retail and 7 per cent on sales at wholesale. 

On or about June 13, 1946, the same Union 
entered into a collective agreement with 
George Weston Bread and Cake Limited. 
That agreement provided that the Wagon 
Salesmen concerned would be paid a fixed 
allowance of $10.95 per week, a commission 
of 15 per cent on sales at retail, 9 per cent 
on sales at wholesale and 5 per cent on 
special account sales. The special account 
sale refers to the sales to chain stores and 
large wholesale deliveries. The fact that the 
larger wholesale accounts are included in the 
group for which a commission of 5 per cent 
is paid, may be the reason why Weston pays 
9 per cent commission on the balance of sales 
at wholesale as compared with the 7 per cent 
over-all commission paid by Canada Bread. 

The two agreements above referred to seem 
to us to offer proof abundant that the Union 
regarded the base rate and the commission 
rates mentioned therein as being proper bases 
for obtaining just and reasonable earnings. 
At any rate those agreements represent the 
results of collective bargaining. In view of 
the foregoing we can find no sound ground 
upon which to support the Regional Board’s 
decision as rendered. 

In passing, it should be noted that the 
average weekly earnings of the Wagon Sales- 
men of each of the three Companies are 
substantially the same, even though the 
averages result from the rates agreed to in 
the cases of Canada Bread and Weston and 
from the rates in effect in Browns’ prior to 
the Regional Board’s decision. - 

Having regard to all the circumstances of 
this case, we have concluded that it would be 
proper to fix the base rate at $10.95 per week 
for the Wagon Salesmen. The commission 
rates shall continue to be 15 per cent on retail 
sales and 7 per cent on wholesales. 

Our decision affecting rates in this case is such 
as to make it unnecessary to consider items 2 
and 3 of the appellant’s grounds of appeal. 
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Item 4 of the said grounds presents ¢ 
problem which we have not heretofore beer 
called upon to consider. In simple language 
the appellant’s argument is to the effect that 
if subsidies were removed, the price of bread 
would be increased, and if the price was in- 
creased the earnings of the Wagon Salesmen 
would be enhanced and the relationship 
between the wages for the Salesmen and the 
production workers would be disturbed. 


The Union- denies the conclusions of the 
Company and says that an increase in the 
price of bread would bring about a reduction 
in the consumption of that food and, there- 
fore, the sales volume would be lower. Refer- 
ence was made to the experience of milk 
Wagon Salesmen following the recent increase 
in the price of milk. 


Statistics covering the years 1925-1943, in- 
clusive, compiled by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, show that the per capita consump- 
tion of bread did not drop following any 
appreciable rise in price, nor did it increase 
after a lowering of the price. Past experience 
would tend to indicate that there would be 
little, if any, change in the consumption of 
bakery products even if the prices of those 
products were increased. 


Fortunately it is not necessary for us to 
rest our conclusions upon conjecture. We 
think that we are entitled to, and that we 
should, accept as being reasonable the 
relevant terms of the collective agreements 
above referred to. The rates set forth in 
those agreements are predicated upon pres- 
ently existing prices of bakery products. 
Moreover, it is provided in the Canada Bread 
agreement that “any imcrease in the selling 
price of bread shall result in decrease in the 
above commission rates and any decrease in 
the selling price of bread shall result in an 
increase in the commission rates above. Such 
decreases or increases to be a matter for 
negotiation between the Company and the 
Union, and if necessary, either party may go 
to the War Labour Board for a decision”, A 
similar provision is contained in the Weston 
agreement. 


We doubt whether we would have the 
power under Wartime Wages Contro] Order, 
1943, to reduce rates. We can say that the 
commission rates in effect shall continue as 
long as the price of bread is 10 cents per 
24 ounce loaf and we recommend to the parties 
that they incorporate into their collective 
agreement a provision which will have the 
same effect as that of the provision quoted 
in the last above paragraph. 


The appeal is allowed subject to the in- 
crease in base rate as above indicated. 
Finding and Direction accordingly. 


November 6, 1946. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 





Introduction 


"THE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 
ceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1003, the Government has ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over employer-employee 
relations which are normally exclusively within 
the provincial field:to the extent considered 
necessary to cover adequately employers and 
employees in industries “essential to the 
efficient prosecution of the war”, but without 
attempting to include other industry which has 
not a direct bearing on war production. In so 
far as these latter industries are concerned, 
each province can make its own decisions as 
to whether or not they shall be brought under 
the Regulations. if 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 


province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The Work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 4020. 





Applications for Certification under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations | 


Diem Wartime Labour Relations Board 

(National) met for three days during the 
month of October. During this period the 
Board received twenty applications, held eight 
hearings, issued 13 certificates designating 
bargaining representatives, rejected three 
- applications, ordered six representation votes, 
allowed the withdrawal of eleven applications 
and rendered decisions in four appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


Thirteen applications for certification of 
bargaining representatives were approved by 
the Board and certificates issued as below: 

Messrs. F. Brusatore and F. Dixon and the 
Canadian Flight Radio Officers’ Association 
for the Flight Radio Officers employed by 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, Manitoba* 


Messrs. J. A. Sullivan, H. Davis, T. G. 


McManus and Conrad Sauras and the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union for the unlicensed per- 


sonnel in the employ of Lakes ‘and St. 
_ Lawrence Navigation Company, Cardinal 
Ontario and Powell Transports Limited, 


Winnipeg, Manitoba.* 


Messrs. H. McKenna and P. Carty and 
Western Canada Firebosses Association, Sub 
District No. 2, for the Firebosses in the 
employ of Cadomin Coal Company, Limited, 
Cadomin, Alberta.* 

Messrs. R. Mitchel and R. Baker and 
Western Canada Firebosses Association, Sub 
District No. 2, for Firebosses in the employ 
of Luscar Coals Limited, Luscar, Alberta.* 

Messrs, J. Herman and R. Roome and 
Western Canada Firebosses Association, Sub 
District No. 2, for Firebosses in the employ of 
Mountain Park Coals Limited, Mountain 
Park, Alberta.* 

Messrs. A. R. Johnstone, J. S. Smith, R. G. 
McRae and Miss Thelma Cameron and Local 
662, Hotel and Restaurant Employees Inter- 


- national Alliance and Bartenders International 


League of America for the telephone operators, 
night telephone operator, relief telephone 
operator and cashier, room clerk, front office 
cashiers, and relief day/night clerk and cashier 
employed by the Canadian National Railways 
in its Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax, N.S.* 


*Following investigation of the application. 
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Messrs. Jeseph J. Lenahan and J. A. Payne 
and the Commercial 
Western Union Division, for assistant wire 
chiefs, all men in migratory gangs and section 
linemen and all assistant repeater chiefs em- 
ployed by the Western Union ‘Telegraph 
Company, New York City, New York, in 
the provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. The district plant superintendent, 
chief clerk and cashier, confidential steno- 
grapher and line gang foreman in the plant 
department, Truro, N.S. and the chief operator 
at Fairville, N.B. and New Glasgow, NS. in 
the traffic department, were excluded from 
the bargaining unit.* 

Messrs. W. V. McEwen, F. H. Matthews, 
J. B. Ashby and W. L. Allen and the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union, Trans-Canada Air 
Lines Division, for the employees of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines assigned to radio operation 
for domestic service and such personnel in 
Canada assigned to the Canadian Government 
Trans-Atlantic Air Service in the ground 
radio stations whether operated by voice, hand 
key, vibroplex or other semi-automati¢ key, 
or radar. Radio operators in charge and such 
personnel employed outside of Canada were 
excluded from the bargaining unit.* 


Messrs. J. S. Thompson, J. M. Smith and 
J. Sipes and the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
for the unlicensed personnel employed on the 
tugs and barges of the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway Company, Vancouver, B.C.** 

Messrs. J. A. Sullivan, H. Davis, T. G. 
McManus and Conrad’ Sauras and the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union for the employees of the 
Shell Canadian Tankers Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario, employed as unlicensed personnel on 
the Company’s vessels. Unlicensed personnel 
performing duties as licensed officers were 
excluded from the bargaining unit.** 

(1) Messrs. F. J. Hall and J. O. Clarke and 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees for employees 
of the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Company, Hamilton, Ontario, 
classified as agent at Port Colbourne, 
clerks and other clerical workers in 
freight and yard offices at Hamilton, 
Brantford, Dunnville, Port Colbourne, 
Welland (Coyle Yard) including chief 
clerks, accountants, cashiers, assistant 
accountants, assistant cashiers, steno- 
graphers, typists, yard clerks, car 
checkers, call boys, messenger boys and 
office boys, employees of the stores and 
purchasing departments at Hamilton, 





*Following investigation of the application. 
*Following investigation of the application and a 
representation vote. 


Telegraphers Union, 
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baggagemen, foreman janitor, janitor 
and cleaners at Hamilton, freight shed 
forces, including foremen, assistant fore- 
men, checkers, sealers, coopers and 
truckérs at Hamilton, Brantford and 
Dunnville, employees of the master 
mechanics office at Hamilton including 
the chief clerk, timekeeper, stenographer, 
clerks and call boys, employees of the 
car foreman’s office at Hamilton includ- 
ing the chief clerk and work checkers 
etc., and ticket clerks in the Hamilton 
ticket office. Excluded from the bar- 
gaining unit were storekeepers and the | 
purchasing agent, in the Stores and Pur- - 
chasing Departments, Hamilton, the 
general foreman at the Hamilton freight 
shed and the ticket agent at Hamilton, 
agents at Aberdeen Yard, Fisher Yard 
and Dunnville, the general foreman at 
the Hamilton freight shed and red 
caps, *** 

(2) Messrs. J. A. Sullivan, J. Davis, T. G. 
McManus and Conrad Sauras and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union for the un- 
licensed personnel employed on vessels 
of Keystone Transports Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q. and Lakes and St. Lawrence 
‘Navigation Co., Ltd. Cardinal, 
Ontario. *** 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Union 
Steamships Limited, Vancouver, B.C., (LG. 
July 1946, p. 902). Following the taking of a 
representation vote of the employees affected, 
the Board rejected the application for the 
reason that it was not supported by a majority 
of the employees as required by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003. 

2. International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Local 1696, and J. C. E. Malone Company 
limited, Three Rivers, P.Q., (L.G. September 
1946, p. 1221). The Board, following an 
investigation of the application and a public 
hearing, rejected the application for the 
reason that the bargaining unit. was not appro- 
priate as confined only to the pulpwood un- 
loading operations of the company. 

3. Canadian Seamen’s Union and British 
Columbia Steamships Limited, Vancouver, 
BC., (L.G. August 1946, p. 1051). Following 
the taking of a representation vote iof the em- 
ployees affected, the Board rejected ithe appli- 
cation for the reason that it was not supported 
by a majority of the employees as required by 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
P.C. 1003. 





***Following an investigation of the application, a 
public hearing and a representation vote. 
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Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Transit 
Tankers and Terminals Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q. (L.G. August 1946, p. 1051). 
Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal, 
P.Q. was appointed by the Board to act as 
Returning Officer in a vote among the un- 
licensed personnel employed on vessels oper- 
ated by the Transit Tankers and Terminals 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Farnham, P.Q. (L.G. September 
1946, p. 1221). Following an investigation of 
the application, Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Montreal, P.Q., was appointed 
by the Board to act as Returning Officer im a 
vote of the clerks, excluding chief clerk, assist- 
ant chief clerk and the superintendent’s steno- 
grapher, in the superintendent’s office of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company at Farn- 
ham, P.Q. 


3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Brandon, Manitoba and Nelson, 
BC. (L.G. September 1946, p. 1221). Mr. 
H. S. Johnstone, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, was appointed Returning 
Officer by the Board to conduct votes of the 
clerks, excluding the chief clerk, assistant chief 
clerk, and the superintendent’s stenographer 
in the superintendent’s offices of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway seit asia at Brandon, Man., 
and Nelson, B.C. 


4. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 


Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station | 


Employees and Dominion Atlantic Railway 
Company (Subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company) Kentville, N.S. (L.G. Sep- 
tember 1946, p. 1221). A vote of the employees 
affected was ordered by the Board following 
an investigation of the application. Mr. L. 
Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer, Montreal, 
P.Q., was appointed Returning Officer to 
conduct the vote. 


5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Medicine Hat, Alberta, (L.G. October 
1946, p. 1419). Following an investigation of 
the application the Board appointed Mr. H. 8. 
Johnstone, Industrial Relations Officer, Winni- 
peg, Man., to conduct a vote of the clerks, 
excluding chief clerk, assistant chief clerk and 
superintendent’s stenographer, in the super- 
intendent’s office of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Medicine Hat, Alberta. 
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Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Owen 
Sound Transportation Company Limited, Owen 
Sound, Ontario; North American Transports 
limited, Montreal, P.Q.; Hall Corporation of 
Canada, Montreal, P.Q.; Foote Transit Com- 
pany Limited, Toronto, Ontario; and Provin- 
cial Paper Limited, Port Arthur, Ontario (L.G. 
August 1946, p. 1051). On the request of the 
National Secretary of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, the applications for certification of 
bargaining representatives on behalf of em- 
ployees of each of the Companies were with- 
drawn, 


2. Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, Local 
802, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers and Giant Yellowknife Mines 
Limited, Yellowknife, N.W.T. (L.G. September 
1946, p. 1221). On the request of the Inter- 
national Representative of the Union the 
application for certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives on behalf of the employees of Bae 
Company was withdrawn. 


3. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (formerly the Canadian Transports 
Workers’ Union) and Norman’s Transfer 
Limited, Cornwall, Ont.; Taggarts Service 
Inmited, Montreal, P.Q.; McNeil Transport 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q.; Smith Transport 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. and Kingsway Trans- 
ports Limited, Montreal, P.Q. On the request 
of the representative of Local 968 International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (formerly 
the Canadian Transport Workers’ Union) the 
applications for certification of bargaining 
representatives on behalf of employees of each 
of the Companies were withdrawn. 


Applications for Certification 
Under Investigation 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees on behalf of certain employees of 
Midland Railway Company, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers on behalf 
of hourly prevailing rates employees of the 


_ National Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q. 


3. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel in deck, engine room 
and steward’s departments on tugs and barges 
of Coastal tly ne Rodi: Inmted, Van- 
couver, B.C. 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, Division 
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297, on behalf of certain employees of the 
Canadian National Railways employed in the 
Charlottetown Hotel, Charlottetown, PEI. 


5. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of the 
unlicensed personnel on vessels of the Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


6. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel on vessels of Northern 
Paper Mills Limited, Hansen, Ont. 


7. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees on behalf of pursers, assistant 
pursers, and freight clerks employed in the 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Vic- 
toria, B.C. 

8. International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO), Local No. 1—426 on behalf of the 
members of the crew operating tugboat “ELCO 
11” of William Waldie and Sons Limited, 
Castlegar, B.C. 


9. Association of Port Colborne Harbour 


_ Employees on behalf of the employees of the 


Gram Storage Elevator of the National Har- 
bours Board, Port Colborne, Ont. 


10. Western Association of Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineers, Local No.7, on behalf of 
certain employees of Sterling Colliertes Com- 
pany Limtéd, Edmonton, Alberta. 

11. Brotherhood of Ratlway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, on behalf of the clerks in the 
superintendent’s office of the Canadian Pacific 


Railway Company, Revelstoke, B.C. 


12. National Harbours Board Employees’ 
Association on behalf of toll collectors, Jacques 


Cartier Bridge, employed by National Har- 


bours Board, Montreal, P.Q. 


13. Commercial Employees’ Organization on 
behalf of employees in the commercial depart- 
ment of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, Montreal, P.Q., engaged in clerical, 
technical or sales work. 


14. Yellowknife District Miners Union, Local 
802, International Union of Mine, Mull and 
Smelter Workers on behalf of total employees 
of Forsberg, Finney and Swanson, Yellow- 
knife, N.W.T. 

15. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers on be- 
half of employees of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company in its Cornwallis Inn Hotel, 
Kentville, NS. 


16. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union 106, Internatronal 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers on behalf of certain 
employees of Norman’s Transfer Limited, 
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Cornwall, Ontario, engaged as city pickup and 
delivery, warehousemen and helpers. 

17. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers on behalf of certain 
employees of Kingsway Transport Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., engaged as city pickup and 
delivery, warehousemen and helpers. 


18. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers on behalf of 
certain employees of McNeil Transport 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q., engaged as city 
pickup and delivery, warehousemen and 
helpers. 


19. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers on behalf of 
certain’ employees of Smith Transport 
Iumited, Montreal, P.Q., engaged as city 
pickup and _ delivery, warehousemen and 
helpers. 

20. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers on behalf of 
certain employees of JTaggarts Service 
LIumited, Montreal, P.Q., engaged as city 
pickup and delivery, warehousemen and 
helpers. 


Decisions in Appeal Cases 


1. Following a hearing, the Board dismissed 
the appeal of Local 466, International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistant Union from 
a decision of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board to take a vote of the employees of 
Stauntons Limited, Leaside, Ont. 


Reasons for Judgment will be released at 
a later date. 


2. On October 24, the Board dismissed the 
appeal of Cosmos Imperial Mills Limited 
(Cosmos Division), Yarmouth, N.S. from a 
decision of the Nova Scotia Wartime Labour 
Relations Board in certifying Lodge 4162, 
United Textile Workers of America. 


Reasons for Judgment will be given later. 


3. Following a hearing, the Board dismissed 
the appeal of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada 
from a decision of the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board in refusing to place the name 
of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association on 
the ballot in a vote of the employees of 
Anchor Cap and Enclosure Corporation of 
Canada Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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The Board also dealt with the appeal of 
‘the same Company seeking to have nine 
employees excluded from the voting unit 
determined by the Ontario Board. The 


appeal was allowed only to the extent that _ 


one employee classified as “general inspector” 
will be so excluded. 

Reasons for Judgment covering both 
appeals will be released at a later date. 

4. On October 23, the Board allowed the 
appeal of Local No. 1, Industrial Union of 
Veneer Workers (CCL) from a decision of 
the New Brunswick Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board which excluded persons classified 
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as “lathe foremen” and “boilerhouse foremen” 
from the bargaining unit affecting Canadian 
Veneers Limited, Saint John, N.B. The 
National Board directed that such persons be 
included in the bargaining unit. 


Reasons for Judgment will be released at 
a later date. 


Reasons for Judgment in Other Appeal Cases 


Reasons for Judgment in three cases dealt 
with by the Board at-its September sittings 
and summarized in the October, 1946, issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE are given below:— 


Between: International Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (UAW-CIO), Local 251, Appellant 
(Intervener) and Dominion Glass Company Limited, Wallaceburg, 
Ontario, Respondent and Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada, Local 70 (AFL), Respondent (Petitioner) 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Deschamps, Hills, Mosher and 
Picard. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal by Local 251 (UAM-CIO), from 
a decision of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board dismissing the application of Local 70 
of the. Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association for 
certification of bargaining representatives 
without prejudice to the right of that Union 
to make a new application. 

A representative of the intervening Union 
contended that the Board should add a new 
rule to those suggested in its Judgment in 
the Wright-Hargreaves case which would 
prevent a petitioner from filing a new 
petition for certification during a period of 
six months after a dismissal of a former 
application on any ground in cases where the 
petitioner had contested the authority of 
officers of a bargaining agency previously 
certified. The intervening Union was certi- 
fied by the Ontario Labour Court and _ its 
officers are the present bargaining repre- 
sentatives of the employees. 

The Ontario Labour Relations Board dis- 
missed the application because in electing 
officers the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
had not specified these officers as bargaining 
representatives. The officers of the inter- 


vening union are now, and will continue to 
be, the bargaining representatives of the 
employees until new bargaining representa- 
tives are properly elected and duly certified. 

The omission of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Union to pass the necessary resolution 
appointing bargaining representatives was a 
fatal defect in the application of the 
petitioner, but there was no test of strength 
between the two unions; that is, either one 
of them may have a _ very substantial 
majority of the employees affected. Under 
these circumstances, the Ontario Board was 
quite correct in rejecting the petition of the 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association with leave 
to apply again, rather than to dismiss the 
application outright, in accordance with the 
appellant’s contention. 

The appellant (Intervener) union will have 
leave to appeal but the appeal is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 


Vice-Chairman, 
for the Board. 
JOHN Epon, Esq., 
Roy Brown, Esq., 
For Appellant (Intervener). 


H. A. F. Borns, Esq., K.C., 
for Respondent (Petitioner). 


Dated at Ottawa, October 22, 1946. 
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Between: The Industrial Council of the Employees of Canada Electric 
Castings Limited, Appellant (Petitioner) and Canada Electric Castings 
Limited, Orillia, Ontario, Respondent and United Electrical, Radio 
Machine Workers of America, Local 511, Respondent (Intervener) 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 


Messrs. Best, Deschamps, Hills, Mosher and | 


Picard. 
Reasons for Judgment 


This is an appeal by tthe petitioner, an 
employees organization, from a decision of 


the Ontario Labour Relations Board reject- . 


ing the petitioner’s application for certifica- 
tion and permitting the intervening union 
to withdraw its application for certification. 
Ontario Board 
resulted as follows:— 


Number of eligible voters.......... 49 
Number of votes cast........... Bvt oo 
Number voting for the Industrial 
EMAC & ISA RDA TE CSS og Na 23 
Number voting for the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
VU OENEES pe Cotte Node liom einai tieie airetale ote 16 
As the petitioner failed to obtain a 


majority of the votes of the employees 
affected, the petition was dismissed by the 
Ontario Board. 

The counsel for the petitioner contends 
that the words “by a majority vote of the 
employees affected” in subsection 1 of 
Section 5 of the Regulations mean that if 
a majority of the employees affected vote, 
then a majority of those voting is sufficient 
to elect bargaining representatives. The 
Board declines to accept this interpretation 


and holds that the words in question require 
that a majority of the employees affected 
must vote for the bargaining representatives 
in order to elect them. 

The Intervener was certified as a bargain- 
ing agency in the Ontario Labour Court and 
its officers are, and will continue to be, the 
bargaining representatives of the employees 
until new bargaining representatives are 
properly elected and duly certified under the 
Regulations. 

The intervening union filed a petition for 
certification. The Ontario Board rejected 
the petition of the Industrial Council but 
permitted the intervening union to withdraw 
its application. As it was unnecessary for 
the Intervener to apply for recertification its 
petition for this purpose is dismissed with- 
out prejudice, however, to the _ existing 
certification granted to it by the Ontario 
Labour Court. With this Variation, the 
appeal is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 


Vice-Chairman, 
for the Board. 


J. J. Roprnette, Esq., K.C., 

for Appellant (Petitioner). 
D. G. C. Menzet, Esq., 

for Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, October 22, 1946. 


Between: Panralion Employees’ Association, Appellant (Petitioner) and 
Fahralloy (Canada) Limited,, Welland, Ontario, Appellant (Respon- 
_dent) and United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, 


Local 511, Respondent (Intervener) 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Deschamps, Hills and Mosher. 


Reasons for Judgment 


These are two applications for leave to 
appeal and appeals, one by the employer, 
Fahralloy (Canada) Limited, the other by 
Fahralloy Employees’ Association, from a 
decision of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board refusing a petition of the Association 
for the certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives. 

The bargaining representatives were elected 
at a meeting of the employees. Out of 86 
employees eligible to vote, 39 were present 
and voted for the election of bargaining 
representatives. Twelve additional employees 


were represented by proxies. The successful 
candidates hold respectively 49, 48, and 48 
votes, including, in each case, 11 proxy votes, 
or 38, 37 and 37 votes, if proxy votes are 
not included. It will be seen that the 
bargaining representatives were not elected 
by a majority vote of the employees affected 
unless the proxy votes are included. 

The Board is of opinion that the employer 
is without status to appeal the refusal of 
the Ontario Board to certify the bargaining 
representatives of his employees. However, 
the appeal of the Association, which has now 
been heard, raises the same issue, namely, 
the question as to the validity of the proxy 
votes. : 

For the Association, it is contended that 
subsection one of Section 5 of the Regula- - 
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tions does not prohibit proxy, votes and that’ 


bargaining representatives may therefore be 
elected by a majority vote, either by proxy 
or otherwise. 


However, if the appellants’ contention is 
correct, there would in fact be no such 
_ exception since there would be nothing to 
prevent members of van employees’ associa- 
tion from giving similar written authoriza- 
tions in favour of the employees’ association 
to select bargaining representatives. Such an 
interpretation would in fact defeat the 
apparent intent of subsection two of Sec- 
tion 5. 

In the absence of specific provisions, there- 
fore, for the use of proxies, the Board is of 
opinion that it is not warranted in giving 
recognition to the same in the election of 
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bargaining representatives under Section 5 
(1) of the Regulations, 

The Association will have leave to appeal 
but the application of the employer for leave 
to appeal and the appeal of the Association 
will be dismissed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman, 
for the majority of the Board. 
I dissent: 


(Sgd.) A. J. Hts. 


A. M. Forzzs, Esq., 
for Appellant (Petitioner). 


G. E. Beament, Esq., 
for Appellant (Respondent). 


Dated at Ottawa, October 22, 1946. 





Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations | 


f Biete Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions provide conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlements of disputes where nego- 
tiations for an agreement following cer- 
tification of bargaining representatives, or 
negotiations for the renewal of an existing 
agreement, have been unsuccessfully con- 
tinued for thirty days. Disputes of this 
nature are referred to the Minister of Labour 
by the Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) or by the Provincial Boards in 
their respective jurisdictions. A Conciliation 
Officer is then appointed to confer with the 
parties and endeavours to effect an agree- 
ment. If the Conciliation Officer is unable 
to bring about settlement of the matters in 
dispute and reports that in his view an agree- 
ment might be facilitated by the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation, a Board is 
then established by the Minister of Labour. 
The duty of such a Board is to endeavour 
to effect an agreement between the parties 
on the matters in dispute and to report its 
findings and recommendations to the Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During October, 1946, a Conciliation Officer 
was assigned to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement in the 
following case:— k 


Garment Manufacturers Association of 
Western Canada, Winnipeg, Man., and Local 
459, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL). Mr. H. 8. Johnstone, 
Conciliation Officer. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation 
Officers and Cases Withdrawn 


In the following cases, reports were 
received from Conciliation Officers indicating’ 
the successful completion of negotiations and 
the signing of an agreement:— 


Duplate Canada Limited, Oshawa, Ontario, 
and Local 222, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW-CIO). Mr. 
Louis Fine, Conciliation Officer. 

Garment Manufacturers Association of 
Western Canada, Winnipeg, Man., and Local 
459, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL). Mr. H. §. Johnstone, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Lunenburg Sea Products Limited, Lunen- 
burg, N.S., and: Local No. 2, Canadian Fish 
Handlers’ Union. Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Metropolitan Stores Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man., and Local 286, Retail Clerks Inter- 
national Protective Association (AFL-TLC). 
Mr. T. J. Williams, Conciliation Officer. 

Five Motor Companies (Carter Motors 
Limited, Western Canada Motors Limited, 
Inman Motors Limited, Wright Motors 
Limited, Leonard & McLaughlin Motors 
Ltd.), Winnipeg, Man., and International 
Association of Machinists. Mr. T. J. 
Williams, Conciliation Officer. 

The Toronto Hospital for the Treatment 
of Tuberculosis (operated by the National 
Sanatarium Association), Toronto, Ont., and 
Local 204, Building Service Employees Inter- 
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national Union (AFL-TLC). Mr. H. Perkins, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Wool Combing Corporation of Canada, 
Limited, Acton, Ont., and Local 721, Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO-CCL). Mr. 
William Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 


Boards Established 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation 
were established but not fully constituted as 
follows:— 


C. S. Hyman Company Limited, and 
Hyman Leathers Limited, London, Ont., and 
Local 25, International Union of Shoe & 
Leather Workers (CCL). (This case was 
later withdrawn.) 

Link-Belt, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and 
Local 3394, United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). 

Massey Harris Company Limited (Toronto, 
Verity and Market St. plant, Brantford) and 
Locals 439 and 458, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (UAW-CIO). 

Moffats Limited, Weston, Ontario, and 
Local 3129, United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). 

Seven Taxicab Companies (Emile Lanthier, 
etc.), Montreal, P.Q., and Local No. 4, Taxi- 
cab Drivers’ Union (AFL-TLC). 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation 
were fully constituted as follows:— 

Donnell & Mudge Limited—The Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between Donnell & Mudge Limited, New 
Toronto, Ont., and Local 330, International 
Fur and Leather Workers Union (CIO-CCL) 
was fully constituted on October 5, 1946, with 
the appointment of His Honour Judge H. E. 
Fuller, Welland, Ont., as Chairman of the 
Board who was appointed in the absence of 
a recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers of the Board. Mr. R. R. Evans, K.C., 
Hamilton, Ont. and Mr. Norman Levy, 
Toronto, Ont., were appointed on the recom- 
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mendation of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Hamilton Chapter of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Master Painters and Decorators.— 
The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between Hamilton Chapter 
of the Canadian Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators, Hamilton, Ont., and 
Local 205, International Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America (AFL-TLC) was fully constituted 
on October 10, 1946, with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge Samuel Factor, Toronto, 
Ont., as Chairman of the Board who was 
appointed in the absence of a recommenda- 
tion from the other two members of the 


‘Board. Mr. R. H. Yeates, Hamilton, Ont., 


and Mr. N. W. Linington, Hamilton, Ont., 
were appointed on the recommendation of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


Ingersoll Machine & Tool Company.—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between Ingersoll Machine & Tool 
Company, Ingersoll, Ont., and Local 2918, 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) 
was fully constituted on October 18, 1946, 
with the appointment of Dr. A. Brady, 
Toronto, Ont., as Chairman of the Board who 
was appointed on the joint recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
Mr. E. M. Dillon, K.C., Toronto, and Mr. 
Oliver Hodges, London, Ont., were appointed 
on the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 

A. E. McKenzie Company Inmited—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between A. E. McKenzie Company 
Limited, Brandon, Man., and Local No. 1, 
Canadian Bakery Workers’ Union (CCL) was 
fully constituted on October 28, 1946, with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge Milton 
George, Morden, Man., as Chairman of the 
Board who was appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members of 
the Board. Mr. T. W. Laidlaw, K.C., 
Winnipeg, Man., and Mr. J. Silver, Brandon, 
Man., were appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the employer and employees” 
respectively. 
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Board Reports Received 


PURSUANT to the Wartime Labour Rela- 

tions Regulations, Boards of Conciliation 
are allowed 14 days in which to make their 
report. This can be extended, either by the 


Minister or by mutual consent of the repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned. The 
following reports were received by the Min- 
ister of Labour during October:— 


Report of Board in Dispute Between British American Motors, Ltd., Toronto; 
General Motors Products of Canada (Truck Retail Branch), Toronto; 
Beattie Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile Company, Ltd., Toronto; Giles, 


Rice and Peters, Limited, Toronto, 


Automotive Employees (CCL). 


On October 17, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion the personnel of which was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Egerton Lovering, Chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, Mr. 
Macaulay Dillon of Toronto, and Mr. Herbert 
Orliffe of Toronto, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employers and employees, respec- 
tively. 

Report of Board 


To the Honourable Humpurey Mitrcuern 
- Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Your Board of Conciliation consists of His 
Honour Judge Egerton Lovering as Chairman, 
Herbert Orliffe as the nominee of the em- 
ployees and E. Macaulay Dillon, K.C. as 
nominee of the employers. The employees 
were represented from time to time by Mr. 
G. H. Ironside, general representative of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, Mr. Harry Len- 
mann, the President of the Local and Mr. 
Elroy Robson, Regional Director of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. Mr. F. G. Gard- 
iner, K.C. appeared for the four employing 
companies who were also represented by Mr. 
A. EH. MacPherson for Beattie Cadillac, Chev- 
rolet, Oldsmobile Comany, Ltd., Mr. H. C. 
Doughty for the British American Motors 
Lid., Mr. A. W. Housie for General Motors 
Products of Canada (Truck Retail Branch) 
and Mr. W. A. Mellow for Giles, Rice and 
Peters, Limited. 

Your Board begs to report that agreement, 
was reached on a large number of matters 
and such agreement is evidenced in the sche- 
dule to this report. This schedule is basically 
the agreement submitted on behalf of the 
Companies and marked as Exhibit “C” in these 
proceedings, following prolonged negotiations, 
and agreements and compromises by both 
parties at the instance of the Board. Where 
the clauses in the schedule to this report are 
blank the parties were not wholly agreed and 
it falls to this Board to make such recom- 
mendations as it sees fit. Accordingly, we 


and Local No. 1, Industrial Union of 


proceed to make such recommendations seri- 
atim under the proper paragraph numbers. 


PARAGRAPH 2, First CLAUSE 


The Union desired the. employees to be 
defined as those in the Bargaining Unit, al- 
though in the agreement submitted by the 
Companies these words were omitted. Your 
Board feels that they should be inserted in 
the agreement, so that the first clause of 
paragraph 2 should read as follows: 

Paragraph 2. The Company recognizes the 

Union as the exclusive bargaining agency 

for collective bargaining purposes for its 

employees in the Bargaining Unit in its 

Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario Branch, 

(or as the case may be). 


PARAGRAPH 6 


The Companies proposed that the Negotia- 
tion Committee should consist of three mem- 
bers who shall be employees of the Companies, 
etc., and the employees desired to add to this 
Committee a representative of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. In as much as in all four 
Companies the individuals certified as the 
bargaining agents included such representa- 
tives, your Board feels that the Union’s sug- 
gestion should be adopted and accordingly 
recommends that paragraph 6 should read as 
follows: 

Paragraph 6. The Union may elect, and 
the Company shall recognize three (3) com- 
mittee men as members of the Negotiation 
Committee who shall be employees of the 
Company with at least one year’s service and 
a representative of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. The Union shall notify the Com- 
pany in writing of the names of the com- - 
mittee men. 


PARAGRAPH 8 (b) 


The Union suggested that when a grievance 
was first taken up with the foreman the 
employee concerned should have the right to 
be accompanied by a local committee man, if 
he so desired. Your Board agrees with this 
suggestion and accordingly recommends that. 
paragraph 8(b) should read as follows: 
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Paragraph 8(b). Any employee having a 
grievance which he wishes to discuss with the 
Company shall take the matter up with his 
foreman. He may be accompanied by a local 
committee man if he so desires. The fore- 
man shall deal with the grievance and render 
his decision not later than’ twenty-four hours 
following the day upon which he received the 
grievance. 


PARAGRAPHS 8 (c) AND 9 


There was some divergence of views in 
respect to the time between steps in the griev- 
ance procedure. This matter of time applies 
also to Paragraph 9 and your Board accor- 
dingly recommends that paragraphs 8(c) and 
9 should read as follows: 


Paragraph 8(c). Any employee not satis- 
fied with the decision of the foreman may, 
within five (5) days appeal through the Com- 
mittee in writing to the Superintendent. The 
Superintendent shall deal with the appeal 
and render his decision in writing to the 
employee not later than five (5) days fol- 
lowing the day upon which the appeal is 
received. 

Paragraph 9. If the decision of the Super- 
intendent is not satisfactory to the employee 
concerned, he may within five (5) days there- 
after appeal in writing to the Management 
before whom he may be represented by the 
Negotiating Committee. The appeal shall be 
dealt with at the next meeting between the 
Management and the Negotiating Committee 
and such meeting shall be held three (3) 
days after the agenda for such meeting has 
been submitted by the Committee unless other- 
wise agreed upon. 


ParaGRaPHs 11 anp 14 


There was some variance between the views 
expressed as to who the final arbitrator should 
be and by whom he should be appointed. 
Apart from this, the Companies submitted a 
clause which together with paragraph 14, as 
submitted by the Companies, would leave 


either party free to accept or reject the award ’ 


of the arbitrator. In view of the provisions of 
P.C. 1003, Section 18, subsections 1 and 2, the 
arbitration proceedings in respect to grievances 
must provide for final disposition of such 
grievances without recourse to stoppage of 
work, and therefore your Board recommends 
that Paragraphs 11 and 14 should read as 
follows: 


Paragraph ll. If the decision of the 
Management is not satisfactory to the em- 
ployee concerned, the parties to the grievance 
shall agree upon an arbitrator to whom the 
matter will be immediately referred for 
arbitration forthwith. Failing agreement of 
all parties to the selection of an arbitrator 
the matter will then be referred to the 
Provincial Minister of Labour to appoint an 
impartial arbitrator whose decision shall be 
final and binding. 

Paragraph 14. Both parties agree to 
settle grievances under the foregoing pro- 
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cedure as speedily and effectively as possible. 


The Union agrees that it will not cause or 


permit its members to cause, nor will any 
member of the Union take part in, any strike 
or stoppage of any of the Company’s opera- 
tions nor will the Union cause or permit its 
members to cause any curtailment of work, 
or restriction of, or interference with, pro- 
duction of the Company. The Company 
reserves the right to discipline any employee 
who violates any provision of this clause. 
The Company will not cause or sanction a 
lockout of any of its employees. 


PARAGRAPH 16 


The only difference between the parties in 
respect to this paragraph had to do with the 
preservation of the empolyees’ right to any 
wage scales determined under pending applica- 
tions by the employees to the War Labour 
Board. Your Board sees no reason why the 
paragraph should not preserve any rights that 
may arise by reason of any wage decision on 
a pending application to the War Labour 
Board by either party and accordingly recom- 
mends that paragraph 16 should read as 
follows: 

_ Paragraph 16. Pending the establishment 
of an appropriate standard of job classifica- 
tions and wage rates as a result of survey at 
present being undertaken by the Toronto 
Automotive Trade Association and which is 
to be completed on October Ist, 1946, the 
scale of wage rates now in effect or which 
may become effective by any order of the 
War Labour Board will be paid. In the 
event that the job classifications and wage 
survey of the Toronto Automotive Trade 
Association is not mutually acceptable as a 
substitute for the rates of pay as herein 
provided, the rates of pay as established in 
this agreement or which may become effec- 
tice by any Order, of the War Labour Board 
will continue for the unexpired portion of 
the agreement, 


PARAGRAPH 17 


In regard to the matter of seniority, the 
parties were quite far apart. The Companies 
took the position that they are at present 
cluttered up with a lot of inexpert mechanics 
as a result of having to take what was offered 
in the current labour market and that to 
adopt the principle of seniority subject to the 
grievance procedure, if there were disputes, 
would be to perpetuate inefficiency and make 
it exceedingly difficult to obtain competent 
working forces. Your Board has some sym- 
pathy with this view. On the other hand, 
your Board is of the opinion that properly 
safeguarded. seniority provisions, all other 
things being equal, are essential to the well- 
being of competent employees of any con- 
cern, There is, however, a real difficulty in 
the case of this particular industry and these 
particular Companies to be considered. Your 
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Board felt that some provision for seniority 
should be made, but that so far as this first 
_ agreement is concerned, the Companies should 
have an absolute and unfettered right to 
determine the physical fitness and ability of 
the employees concerned before the principle 
of seniority should apply. Accordingly, your 
Board recommends that paragraph 17 (which 
was entirely omitted from Exhibit “C” as 
originally filed) should read as follows: 
Paragraph 17. Seniority shall govern lay- 
off, re-employment and promotion of employ- 
ees where ability and physical fitness are 


sufficient as to which the decision of the 
Company (employer) shall be final. 


PARAGRAPHS 18 AND 19 


In the draft agreement Exhibit “C” sub- 
mitted by the Companies, there was only one 
provision in respect to the matter of job classi- 
fications, hours, wages and vacations with pay. 
This. submission is subsequently discussed 
under the heading of paragraph 20. As there is 
no fixed pattern in these matters applicable to 
all the Companies concerned and as _ this 
Board probably lacks jurisdiction to deter- 
mine all of them and has not sufficient evi- 
dence before it to make an intelligent finding, 
your Board felt that they could not make any 
recommendation as to these matters and 
accordingly we do not adopt any phraseology 
for these two paragraphs, nor make any 
recommendation in respect ‘thereto. 


PARAGRAPH 20 


In paragraph 20 in Exhibit “C” as originally 
filed, the Companies proposed a joint applica- 


tion to the Minister of Labour for the Prov-: 


ince of Ontario to convene a conference under 
the Industrial Standards Act to stabilize con- 
ditions in this industry. To this the Union 
had no objection except that the Companies 
wanted the Union to agree to make this joint 
application whenever the Companies saw fit 
and the Union wanted to have the timing of 
the application to be mutually agreeable to 
both parties. As your Board feels that unless 
the timing were mutually agreeable, no joint 
application would be made, we accordingly 
have adopted the Union’s view in respect. to 
that and we recommend that paragraph 20 
should read as follows: 

Paragraph 20. The Union agrees that it 
will at such date during the currency of this 
agreement as may be mutually agreed on 
behalf of its members jointly with the Com- 
pany petition the Minister of Labour for the 
convening of a conference under the Indus- 
trial Standards Act for the purpose of investi- 
gating and considering the conditions of 
labour and practices prevailing in the garage 
.industry and for the establishment of a 
mutually agreed upon industrial standards 
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schedule governing hours of work, rates of 
pay and job classifications of employees. 


PARAGRAPH 21 


There was no clause covering general mat- 
ters in Exhibit “C”, but this clause was pre- 
sented by the employees and the Companies 
appeared to have no serious objection to it. 
Your Board therefore recommends that para- 
graph 21 dealing with general matters should 
be included in the agreement and should read 
as follows: 


Paragraph 21. (a) It is mutually agreed 
that both parties hereto will co-operate to 
the fullest possible extent for the prevention 
of accidents and the promotion of safety and 
health. 

(b) The Company will continue to make 
reasonable provisions for the safety, sanita- 
tion and health of the employees. 

(c) Protecting devices and other equip- 
ment for the purpose of protecting employees 
from injury shall be provided by the Com: 
pany in sufficient quantity. 

(d) The matter of safety, sanitation and 
health is recognized to be dependent to some 
extent in the manner the employees use the 
facilities of the Company. Therefore, the 
full co-operation of the employees is required 
in fulfilling rules and regulations concerning 
lunch room, lockers and washroom facilities, 


Cc. 

(e) All uniforms and overalls to be sup- 
plied by the Company and to be laundered 
at the expense of the Company. 

(f) There shall be no wage deductions or 
other charges against an employee for defec- 
tive work or damage of tools or equipment 
unless such damage shall be proven due to 
negligence. Such proof to be determined by 
the Grievance Committee of the Union and 
the Management who shall assess damages 
which in no case shall exceed the actual cost 
of repair or replacement. 

(g) Employees will be paid on Friday of 
each week. 


PARAGRAPH 22 


In respect to the duration of the agreement, 
the Companies proposed a fixed term of one 
year and the employees proposed a continuous 
term, subject to amendment or cancellation 
on thirty (30) days’ notice. There is much to 
be said for having the provisions of a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement extend beyond the 
statutory period of one year and therefore 
continue while negotiations for amendments 
are in progress, provided always that either 
party can cancel the whole agreement on 
reasonable notice. Your Board therefore 
recommends that paragraph 22 should read as 
follows: 

Paragraph 22. For the purpose of negotia- 
ting a new agreement to take effect upon 
expiration of this agreement, conferences 
between representatives of Management and 
the Union shall commence not less than thirty 


days and not more than sixty days before the 
termination date of the agreement. 
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This agreement shall remain in force for 
one year from the date hereof and thereafter 
until amended or terminated by thirty days’ 
notice by either party to the other. Any 
notice by either party to the other may be 
given by registered mail and addressed in 
the case of the Company to ———————————_ 
and in.the case of the Union to————— 


The parties agreed on the principle of vol- 
untary revocable check-off and there were only 
slight differences in the form of phraesology 
desired. Your Board recommends that the 
provisions in respect to this matter should 
read as set out hereunder and these provisions 
should be inserted in the final agreement 
under the heading of paragraph 22, thus leav- 
' ing the provisions in respect to duration to be 
numbered as paragraph 23. 


Paragraph No. 23. The Company will dur- 
ing the life of this agreement if and to the 
extent authorized by each employee covered 
by this agreement, in the manner hereinafter 
set out, but not otherwise, deduct from the 
pay, payable to each such employee, in the 
Company’s first pay in each calendar month 
while such authority is in effect, the sum of 
$ and remit the same prior to the tenth 
day of the month following the month in 
which the deduction is made, to the Financial 
Secretary of the Union. Any such authority 
shall be given in writing on the form set out 
in this paragraph, shall be revocable at any 
time on thirty days’ notice in writing to the 
Company and shall be signed by the employee 
concerned in the presence of a witness. Any 
such authority shall take effect on the 
fifteenth day following the date of its receipt 
by the Company, 

The Company will at the time of making 
such payment to the Financial Secretary of 
the Union, name the employees from whose 
pay such payment has been deducted. 

The Company and the Union agree that 
they will not.at any time coerce or intimi- 
date or discriminate against any employee to 
induce him either to authorize or refuse to 
authorize the deduction of union dues. They 
agree further that they will not coerce, or 
intimidate or discriminate against any em- 
ployee ‘because he authorizes, revokes or 
refuses to authorize or revoke his deduction 
of union dues. 

The following form shall be 
employees: — 





used by 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND CONCILIATION 


To—General Motors Products of Canada Ltd. 
Retail Factory Branch, 
210 Spadina Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
(or as the case may be) 


You are authorized and_ requested. to 
deduct from the pay hereinafter payable to 
me in the Company’s first pay in each cal- 
endar month during the life of a collective 
bargaining agreement between you and the 
Industrial Union of Automotive Employees, 
Local 1, Toronto. Ontario, dated the first day 
OE ita, ee 1946, the sum of $...... and 
remit the amount so deducted to the Financia] 
Secretary of the Union at Toronto, prior to 
the tenth day-of the month following that in 
which such deduction is made. 


This authorization shall become effective 
fifteen (15) days after it is received by the 
Company and shall remain in effect until 
thirty (30) days after notice in writing 
revoking the same shall have been signed by 
me and shall have been received by the 
Company. 

Employee 
Witness 


Cloek Nou tek. vuiey cus 


Your Board feels that its specific recom- 
mendations on the disputed matters are 
reasonable and proper compromises, and 


expresses the hope that all parties to this 


dispute will in the end accept them. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto this 15th day of, October, 


1946. 
(Sgd.) Eaerton Loverine 


Chairman 
(Sgd.) Herserr ORuIFFE: 
Employees’ Nominee 
(Sgd.) E. MacavuLay Ditton 
Employers’ Nominee 


Appended to the report was the text of the 
proposed collective agreement. When this is 
signed, it will be summarized in the Collective 
Agreements section of the LaBouR GAZETTE. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Noranda Mines, Limited, Noranda, P.C., 
and Local 688, Int. Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) 


On October 22, 1946, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation the personnel of which was as 
follows: His Honour Judge C. E. Guerin, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion by the other two members of the 
Board, Mr. T. R. Ker, K.C., of Montreal, 
and Mr. C. M. Desaulniers of Montreal, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 

Before the Board the Union was _ repre- 
sented by Thomas F. McGuire, International 


Representative and Mr. Breton, Local Rep- 
resentative, and the Company was _ repre- 
sented by William §S. Walton, K.C., of 
Toronto, Gustave Monette, K.C. of Montreal, 
and Mr. R. V. Porritt, an executive officer 
of the Company. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable HumpHREY MiTcCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

The above-mentioned Board of Conciliation, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour to act 
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in respect of disputes between the above 
parties, held its first sitting in Montreal, on 
August 1, 1946, and again sat at Montreal on 
August 16, 1946, and, after representations 
had been made that the Board should sit 
at Noranda, P.Q., sessions of the Board took 
place there on September 8, 4 and 5, 1946. The 
Board had several further sessions at Mont- 
real to discuss the matters which had been 
brought before it, and to prepare its report 
thereon. 

As there was some doubt on the subject 
of the actual differences between the parties, 
the Company and the Union submitted a 
joint memorandum, Exhibit 2, to the Board, 
indicating that a collective agreement could 
be reached between them on the basis of a 
draft which had already been formulated and 
was filed as Exhibit F, with the Company’s 
brief, Exhibit 1, save and except as regards 
the following matters: — 


(1) Vacations with pay 

(2) Hours of work 

(3) Overtime 

(4) Statutory Holidays 

(5) Wages and Bonuses 

(6) Union security provisions 


With regards to items 2 and 5 respectively, 
namely hours of work, wages and bonuses, the 
parties came to agreement in the presence of 
the Board, on the following basis:— 


Hours of work.—Hitherto the hours of work 
have been: for Underground Workers, 8 hours 
per day, 48 hours per week, and for Surface 
Workers, 9 hours per day, 54 hours per week. 
The Union had contended for a 40-hour week 
for both classes of workers, but agreed to 
withdraw their demand for a 40-hour week 
and agreed to leave the 48 and 54 hour week 
undisturbed. 


Wages and Bonuses—-The Board has no 
recommendations to make on Wages. and 
Bonuses. The Company and the Union having 
agreed that these matters should not be made 
the subject of discussion before this Board. 


Overtime——As mentioned in a letter (see 
page 3 of annex “A”) addressed to Judge 
C. E. Guerin, the 30th of July, 1946, by 
Mr. M. M. MeLean: Director of Industrial 
Relations, the Board “may report to the 
Minister and make recommendations with 
respect to wage rates or other wage provi- 
sions, as well as on other matters before it”. 
Therefore, our Board recommends that the 
parties agree on the adoption of daily as 
well as weekly overtime. The weekly over- 
time is actually paid by the Company. 

The Board feels that the system of weekly 
overtime may, in some instances, work an 
injustice to the employee. An employee who 
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has worked faithfully for several days in the 
week, including considerable overtime, and 
who was later taken ill, or required to be 
absent for a perfectly justified reason, would 
thereby be deprived of his extra work 
because, by reason of his absence, he had pr 
finished the work. 

The Company contended that the daily 
overtime would bring a tendency amongst 
the workers to absenteeism, but there is no 
evidence to support such a contention at the 
moment—if such evidence had been made, 
the Board would not have recommended the 
system of daily overtime. . 


Vacations With Pay—At ‘the present time, 
the Company grants six days’ vacation with 
pay, after one year of service. The Union 
requests twelve days’ vacation with pay, after 
two years of service. At the hearing, the 
Board was unable to bring the parties to an 
agreement on this difference. 

After carefully considering the matter, aay 
having in mind the practice of numerous 
other Mining Companies, the Board is of the 
unanimous opinion that it is equitable to 
recommend that the Company favourably 
consider granting 6 days’ vacation, with pay, 
to employees with one year’s service, and 12 
days’ vacation, with pay, to employees with 
five years’ service. 

Statutory . Holidays—The Board believes 
that the present system of considering only 
Christmas Day as a Holiday without pay, 
but with double time if worked on, may 
appropriately be changed to provide for four 
statutory holidays during the year, namely: 
Christmas, New Year’s, without pay if not 
worked on, but with pay at double time if 
worked on, and Dominion Day and Thanks- 
giving Day without pay if not worked on, 
but with pay at time and one-half, if worked. 


Off-shift Differentials —The Board has come 
to the conclusion that this matter should be 
referred to the National Labour Board. 


Union Security—Under this heading, the 
demands of the Union, primarily submitted 
to the Board, were as follows:— 


Union Shop—That all employees now. 
members of the Union, as a condition of 
their employment; remain members in good 
standing for the duration of the agreement, 
and that all employees hired, during the life . 
of the agreement between the Company and 
the Union, shall become members of the 
Union within one month from the date on 
which they are hired. 

Check-off —That the Company upon receipt 
of signed authorization from the employees 
concerned, shall deduct monthly from the 
earnings of such employees, the sum of $1, 
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being the regular Union Membership dues, 
and transmit regularly, each month, the 


amount of dues so collected to the Financial. 


Secretary of the Union. 

The Company was quite definite in their 
statement that, under no circumstances, would 
either of tibse clauses be accepted. 

The Union later stated that, in lieu of the 
two clauses above, they would be prepared 
to accept one clause, to read as follows:— 


Union Security—The Company shall, during 
the life of this agreement, as a condition of 
each employee’s continued employment, deduct 
the sum of one dollar ($1.00) from the first 
pay-cheque due in each calendar month to 
each such employee, and remit the same prior 
to the 10th day of the month following the 

‘month in which such deduction is made, to 
the Financial Secretary of the Union. 


The Company emphatically stated its refusal 
to accept such a clause, and it was evident 
to the Board that it would be impossible to 
effect conciliation between the parties on this 
issue. 

The Chairman of the Board, in an 
endeavour to find a solution which would 
bring the parties to an agreement, finally 
proposed a new clause, which was accepted 
by the Union but refused by the Company, 
the clause reading as follows:— 


‘As a measure of co-operation, and with a 
view to the improvement of harmonious 
relations between the parties, upon request 
in writing by individual employees, which 
request shall be in the form indicated below, 
the Company undertakes to deduct from the 
pay of such employees the sum of one 
dollar ($1.00) per month, and to remit the 
sum thus deducted to the Union. 


FORM 


I, the undersigned, badge No. 
Department: Nowwer2e neu s hereby authorize 
the Noranpa Mines LimirTep to deduct from 
my wages the sum of one dollar ($1.00) 
per month (being the amount of my monthly 
dues), and to remit same to the Local No. 
688 INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL 
AND SMELTER WORKERS; such deductions to 
continue until the expiry of the present 
contract between NorRANDA MINES LIMITED 
and Local 688 INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
MINE, Mitt AND SMELTER WORKERS, unless 
the present authorization is cancelled by me 
giving to the Company and the Union one 
month’s notice in writing. 


eee eee eee eee 


The above-mentioned clause is recom- 
mended to the parties by the majority of 
the Board (Mr. Thomas R. Ker, K.C. 
dissenting). 

This clause does not come into conflict with 
either Provincial or Federal Laws. The 
workers do not waive any of their rights, but 
simply ask their employers to pay over part 
of their salaries to the Unton. The workers 
reserve their right to cancel the authorization, 
and thus withdraw from the Union. 
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It is not a matter of the Union forcing 
the members to pay their dues through the 
Company, but rather the workers. themselves 
who ask the Company to make the payments 
for them. The voluntary check-off is only a 
question of administration for the Company. 
Our Board recommends to the parties that 
they get together and fix a suitable remunera- © 
tion to cover the cost of accounting. 

The Board wishes to unanimously put on 
record its appreciation of the assistance given 
to it by both parties, and the able and 
courteous manner in which the representa- 
tives of both the Company and the Union 
have presented their cases and the way in 
which they have conducted themselves before 
the Board. 


Montreal, October 21, 1946. 
(Sgd.) C. KE. Gunrin, 


Chairman. 


Guy Merritt DESAULNIERS, 
Employees’ nominee. 


TOR ER; 
Employer's nominee. 


Minority Report 


I regret that I am unable to agree with 
the findings of the majority of the Board as 
set forth in the Board’s report under the 
heading of “Union Security”. 

Order in Council P.C. 1003 provides for 
compulsory collective bargaining between 
employers and employees with a view to 
arriving at a collective agreement, which 
under the Regulations means an agreement - 
containing provisions with reference to rates 
of pay, hours'of work or other working 
conditions. These three subjects. relate 
directly to the contract of lease and hire of 
services, which is a purely bilateral contract 
between the employer and the employee. 

It is true that employees may join any 
Union which they desire and if such Union 
secures, the necessary majority and becomes 
certified according to the regulations, it may 
represent the employees for purposes of 
collective negotiation but the Union is only 
acting as the representative of the employees 
and not as a third party in the negotiations 
and its so acting does not broaden the field 
of subjects upon which negotiation may take 
place nor permit the Union to force the 
employer into negotiation upon a_ subject 
which does not fall within the intended 
meaning of “working conditions” and if it 
did so fall, it does not touch upon “working 
conditions” of all the employees, but con- 
cerns a matter strictly between the agai 
and the Union itself. 
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Under the Regulations, when the parties 
fail to reach an agreement, a Conciliation 
Board such as the present one may be set 


up whose duty it is to endeavour to bring. 


the parties into agreement on the subjects in 
dispute, but these subjects must be within 
the ambit of those to which ,compulsory 
bargaining applies. If the Board is unable 
to bring the parties into agreement it makes 
a report, usually embodying suggestions of its 
own, upon the points which still remain in 
dispute. No legal strike may take place 
until the Board has reported. 

If an employer willingly undertakes to 
make stipulations in favour of the Union 
(which is a third party) in respect. of matters 
which do not flow naturally from the contract 
of lease and hire of services as affecting all 
employees and which do not fall within the 
three classes of subjects upon which com- 
pulsory negotiation may take place under the 
Regulations, then it appears to be the accepted 
view that there is no particular objection to 
the matter being dealt with in the contract, 
but where, as in the present instance, the 
employer has most definitely stated that as 
a matter of Company policy and for reasons 
which appear to it proper it will not accept 
Union Security provisions in any form either 
as regards compulsory Union membership, 
check-off or otherwise, then in my view it is 
not the function of a Board of this character 
to make a recommendation on a_ subject 
which I conceive to be outside of the subjects 
provided by law for collective bargaining. 

While I am aware that many Boards of 
Conciliation have made recommendations on 
matters of Union Security, I am nevertheless 
of opinion that they have gone beyond their 
powers inasmuch as such recommendations, 
if in favour of something which the employer 
definitely refuses to accept, may conceivably 
place the Union in the position of bringing 
about a so-called legal strike which would in 
reality be illegal inasmuch as the employer 
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had never under existing rules been obliged 
to negotiate on the subject of Union Security. 

It is a principle of the collective agreement 
that it should govern the relations between 
the employer and all employees in respect 
of the classes of subjects set forth in the Act 
as being those upon which compulsory 
bargaining shall take place, but it is evident 
that the adoption of the voluntary and 
revocable check-off provision suggested by the 
majority of this Board is a recommendation 
for the inclusion of a clause which clearly 
would not apply to non-members of the 
Union and possibly would not.be acceptable 
even to many of its members and is not one 
which can logically find any place in a 
collective agreement covering working condi- 
tions applicable to all employees. 

If any employees desire to have the Com- 
pany pay their Union dues direct to the Union 
out of their wages, such an arrangement 
would in my opinion be one which the 
employee or employees concerned may take 
up individually with the Company as a 
purely business matter and should not be 
made part of a contract which at law is 
intended to apply to all employees. If the 
Company declined to consent to such an 
arrangement, it would have a perfectly good 
right to do so and the employee is left with 
his common law rights as regards assignment 
or otherwise of his dues. The rights of the 
employer in this connection should not be 
prejudiced by recommendations made by a 
Board of Conciliation, the result of which 
may give a colour of right to a Union in 
calling a strike in a case such as the present 
one where the recommendation is outside the 
classes of bargaining subjects and is definitely 
not acceptable to the employer. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) T. R. Kur, 
Employer's nominee. 
Montreal, October 21, 1946. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Snyder’s Limited, Waterloo, Ontario, 
and The National Union of Furniture Workers and Allied Crafts 


(CCL) Local No. 13. 


On October 17, 1946, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: His Honour Judge A. Cochrane, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation by the other two members of 
the Board, Mr. James E.. Ferguson of 
Toronto, and Dr. Eugene Forsey of Ottawa, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable HumpHrey MitTcHeELt, 
Minister of Labour, i 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Dear Sir: : 

The Board of Conciliation, appointed by 
you in this matter, begs to report as follows: 
The Board held meetings on the 29th of 
August and on the 14th and 28rd days of 
September and again on the 5th day of 
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- Secretary-Treasurer for the 





October, 1946. The meetings held on the 


29th of August and the 23rd of September 
were held at Waterloo, and’ the other two. 


meetings were held in Toronto. At the two 
meetings in Waterloo the Company was 
represented by Mr. J. K. Sims, solicitor, and 
Mr. L. C. Ruby, Plant Manager, while the 
Union was represented by H. Erstad, National 
Union, Walter 
Loos, President of Local 138, and.other mem- 
bers of the Union. The Board appreciates 
the manner in which representations were 
made to them by both parties and discus- 
sions and negotiations were conducted by all 
present on a very high plane. 

At the first meeting of the Board it was 
suggested that briefs be filed by both parties 
and these briefs are now made a part of this 
report. 


1. There appears to be very little dispute 
as to the facts and reference to the two briefs, 
which were filed by the parties, discloses that 
the parties are fairly well agreed as to what 
has transpired in the past and has led up 
to the unusual situation which now exists. 
There is nothing now before us which would 
indicate that there is now or has been in the 
immediate past serious trouble between the 
workmen and the employers. 


2. The position taken by the respective 
parties is fully set out in their briefs which 
are, as has been stated, filed with this interim 
report. 


3. The Union takes the position that the 
Company is under a legal obligation to 
bargain with the certified Bargaining Com- 
mittee and that the Committee could 


negotiate an agreement even although only. 


three of the original certified representatives 
now remain. 


4. On the other hand the Company takes 

this position,— 

(a) That the Committee, as at present 
' constituted, contains only a minority of 
the original certified representatives. 

(b) That it contains no representatives 
from what is known as factory “A”. 

(c) That the Committee does not now 
represent the majority of the workers 
in the employ of the Company. 

(d) That the Company will meet only with 
properly certified bargaining representa- 
tives. 


The Company takes the position that for 
these reasons it is possible that any agree- 
ment which might be concluded as between 
the present members of the Bargaining 
Committee and the Company might not be 
acceptable to the majority of the employees. 


5. The Company stressed the fact that only 
three of the original Bargaining Committee 
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are now available for negotiations and placed 
strong emphasis on the fact that none of 
the employees in what is referred to as 
factory “A” are among the original remaining 
members of the Committee or those elected 
on the 27th of May, 1946. 


6. The position at the present time is not 
satisfactory and while we make no attempt 
to analyse the merits of the contentions of 
the parties with respect to the legal posi- 
tion of the Bargaining Committee or to 
make any decision with regard thereto, we 
feel under the circumstances steps should be 
taken to properly constitute the Committee 
and bring it up to its original number of 
members. 


7. We believe that it is possible that 
because of the difference in the type of work 
carried on in the two factories operated by 
the Company, there could be real difficulties 
in the way of concluding a satisfactory agree- 
ment if the employees of both factories are © 


not represented. 


We recommend,— 


1. That as a preliminary step to further 
negotiations the Union proceed forthwith 
to have membership of the Bargaining 
Committee brought up to tits original 
number of 11, in accordance with the 
procedure set forth in the Rules and 
Procedure of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National), Sec. 3, sub-section 7. 


2. That this should be done by the Union 
without prejudice to the rights of either 
party. 

3. That when this has been accomplished 
the Union and the Company should 
re-open negotiations for an agreement. 


It will be observed that no attempt has 
been made to deal with or discuss the merits 
as between the Union and the Company. We 
feel that it might be unwise to do so because 
of the position in which the matter now 
stands. If our recommendations are carried 
out and the parties are unable to agree, this 
Board might then be re-convened for the 
purpose of dealing with the matter further. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Jas. E. Fercuson, 
Employer Nominee. 


(Sgd.) Eucene A. Forsey, 


Employees’ Nomunee. 


(Sgd.) A. CoCcHRANE, 


Chairman. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Weston Dairy Limited, Weston, Ontario, 
and Local 647, Milk Drivers and Dairy Employees (AFL-TLC). 


On October 10, 1946, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation the personnel of which was as 
follows: His Honour Judge Samuel Factor, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation by the other two members of the 
Board, John J. Robinette, K.C., of Toronto, 
and Mr. G. Russell Harvey of Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable Humpurey MircHett, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

In a letter dated August 30 last from Mr. 
M. M. Maclean, he informed us of your 
request to reconvene this Board of Concilia- 
tion in order to clarify that portion of the 
' Board’s report dated April 29, 1946, reading 
as follows:— 

Your Board recommends that the pro- 
vision for a closed shop be modified to 
permit the employer to employ residents in 
the delivery area only who are not Union 
members. 

Pursuant to your request, the Board recon- 
vened and two meetings were held, one on 


September 11 last and one on October 2, 
1946. 

After full consideration of the point in- 
volved, the Board unanimously recommends 
that the following be added to the last 
paragraph of the Board’s report dated 
April 29:— 

on the condition that such persons must join 

and become members of the Union within 


thirty days from the date of their employ- 
ment. 


Therefore, the last paragraph of the Board’s 
report, dated as aforesaid, will read as 
follows:— 

Your Board recommends that the pro- 
vision for a closed shop be modified to 
permit the employer to employ residents in 
the delivery area only who are not Union 
members, on the condition that such persons 
must join and become members of the Union 
within thirty days from the date of their 
employment. 


Yours truly, 


SAMUEL Factor, 
Chairman. 

JoHN J. RosINerte, 
Employer's nominee. 


G. Russert Harvey, 
Employees’ nominee. 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and 
Order in Council P.C. 4026 | 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 

Branch dealt with 31 industrial disputes 
during the month of October, involving 40,658 
workpeople employed in 97 separate establish- 
ments. Of these, 14 were new disputes which 
originated during the month and 17 were 
situations which had been unterminated as of 
September 30, and received further attention 
in October. These disputes were dealt with 
under the provisions of the Conciliation and 
Labour Act and under Order in Council P.C. 
4020. They were thus distinct from and in 
addition to the Conciliation proceedings 
described on previous pages, which developed 
under the Wartime Labour’ Relations 
Regulations. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton, N.B. The territory of the two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 


British Columbia and Alberta; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario and work 
in close collaboration with the Provincial 
Conciliation Service; two officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the Province of Quebec and the 
officer resident in Fredericton, N.B., represents 
the Department in the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters ofthe Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of the Industrial 
Relations and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Industries: 
MINING AND SMELTING, ETC. 
Metal -Mininigei, . ceigh eit. lsdneetees . 1 
MANUFACTURING 
‘Animal * Moods bose he fae eae’ 4 
Metal), Pradiiete aus dared een on 8 
Fur and Leather Products............ 1 





INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Textiles, Clothing Products, etc....... 1 





Printing and Publishing.............. 2 
Wood Products, Miscellaneous........ 1 
MLN MUCLETN EE RICH ial aicl ay Ca rivan ws Cia tedl: 1 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc. 3 
Rubber Broducte velo eet ea 1 
GMirseeHameous PTE eee ng aS 1 
TRANSPORTATION AND PusLic UTILITIES 
IVIDELEOI AOE C iS EE LAI DAUG hoe Nes eae 4 3 
Other Local and Highway............ 3 


Electricity and Gas (mainly utilities)... 1 


Nature of Dispute or Situation: 


Te OOF id LOCK OUEL Whe allege soso deia oka 12 
Threatened strike or lockout.......... 3 
CSORLEOV Ors isiisbs. oid athe. owatedine ee AE ees 
Web itrattoni iiss wilde!) Hobe cn Salepey® maiysey’y 1 


Requests for services of Commissioners 12 


Predominant Cause or Object: 
Increased wages and reduced hours.... 2 
Increase in wages and other changes... 10 
Increase in wages and union recognition 38 


Discharge of workers for vunion 
membership or activity............. 12 

To secure or maintain union wages 
and working conditions............. 2 


Discharge of workers (other than in 
connection with union questions and, 


including refusal to reinstate)...... . 

1 Nal CILECE Yes fore bal Bae Ga SM ae SAAR OE Ue OS 1 

Disposition: 

Strikes terminated by mediation or 
other departmental action (other 
than as indicated below)............ 1 

Threatened strike averted by medi- 
RGN WERE Siena ONE ONE: ub vem him 1 

Controversy terminated by mediation, 
(SUS APB el MO ACs ie Oe tains Mise 7 

I.D.I. Commission appointed under 
Mecham! FC 4020 ar ee 3 

Collective agreement signed.......... 1 

Written statement terminating situ- 
BLOM E CON gr Wil ces Sica AUPE Ae a ea 6 

Dispute lapsed or called off; no further 
AOUON.. POGUITC wa sol PR eda ek Sadie ol 

Referred to N.W.LB. or R.W:LB..... 1 

Oper dispdeition Orie Men an ak 1 

Disposition * pending NS 8 

Method of Settlement: 

Conciliation or mediation............ 11 

Direet ‘negotiations! 05) Shes: 3 

EEA LOD AE NIN WA Mele OED 6 

Settlement pending................... 11 


Brief summaries of some of the cases of 
chief interest follow:— 

Insulating Products Workers, Hamilton, 
Oni.—It was reported in the September issue 
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of the Lasour Gazerte (Page 1238) that His 
Honour Judge Samuel Factor, of Toronto, had 
been appointed as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner under Section 5 of 
Order in Council P.C. 4020 to investigate 
charges that the Canadian Porcelain Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., had dismissed an 
employee because of union membership and 
activity. The report of the Commissioner was 
received during October. Its findings were 
that the employee in question was not dis- 
missed or discriminated against for the reason 
that he was a member of or working on behalf’ 
of the Canadian Chemical Division of District 
No. 50, United Mine Workers of America, and 
that the Company was justified in discharging 
the man. 


Metal Products. Workers, Toronto, Ont— 
The appointment of His Honour Judge Fgerton 
Lovering, of Toronto, as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate charges 
that Silverware Products (Canada) Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario, had dismissed 33 employees 
because of union membership and activity on 
behalf of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America was reported in 
the September issue of the Lasour Gazerre 
(Pg. 1238). During October the Commissioner 
reported to the Minister of Labour that, after 
careful consideration, he found that 34 em- 
ployees had been dismissed by the Company 
because they refused to work, and that they 
were discharged because of such refusal and 
not because they were union members. 


Transport Workers, Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 
—The October issue of the Lasour Gazurrn 
(p. 1435) contained a report that the Min- 
ister of Labour had appointed the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, of Quebec City, 
P.Q., as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to investigate a complaint that 
Carrier et Frere, Ltee., Shawinigan Falls, PQ: 
had dismissed one of its employees because of 
union activity on behalf of the National Syn- 
dicate of Transport Employees and Others. 
In a report received in the latter part of 
October, the Commissioner found that the 
employee in question had been dismissed for 
cause and that the charge brought against the 
Company was not proven. 


Public Utilities Workers, Toronto, Ont.— 
Reference was made in the October issue of 
the Lasour Gazette (p. 1435) to the appoint- 
ment of His Honour James Parker, of To- 
ronto, by the Minister of Labour as an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner under the 
provisions of Section 5 of Order in Council 
P.C. 4020 for the purpose of investigating 
allegations that the Toronto Hydro Electric 
Commission had dismissed three employees 
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for the reason that they had refused to join 
the National Organization of Civic, Utility and 
Electrical Workers, Branch No. 1. In his 
report, the Commissioner stated that he 
accepted the finding of a judgment of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board to the effect 
that there was no collective agreement in 
existence between the Toronto Hydro Electric 
Commission and the National Organization of 
Civic, Utility and Electrical Workers, with 
which decision he was in accord. There being 
no such collective agreement within the con- 
templation of Order in Council P.C. 1003, the 
Commissioner found that the three employees 
in question, having been dismissed because of 
their failure to join the National Organization 
of Civic, Utility and Electrical Workers, 
Branch No. 1, were improperly dismissed in 
contravention of Section 20 (1) of Order in 
Council P.C. 1008. He therefore recommended 
the reinstatement of the three employees 
forthwith and their reimbursement for lost 
wages from the date of their dismissal up. to 
the time of their reinstatement, less any 
money earned by them in the meantime. 

Pursuant to the recommendation of the 
Commissioner, the Minister of Labour on 
October 11 ordered the Toronto Hydro Elec- 
tric Commission to reinstate the three men 
and to comply with the recommendation of 
the Commissioner in respect of back pay. 


Newspaper Compositors, Ottawa, Ont— 
The appointment of His Honour Judge G. E. 
Brennan, of Cornwall, Ont., as.an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to investigate 
a charge that the publishers of the Ottawa 
“Citizen” had dismissed an employee for the 
reason that he was a member of or working on 
behalf of the International Typographical 
Union was reported in the Lasour Gazerre for 
October (p. 1435). The Commissioner found 
that the discharged employee, contrary to 
the provisions of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations, P.C. 1003, had on the 
premises of his employer and during the hours 
of his employment attempted to persuade 
employees of the Ottawa “Citizen” to leave 
their present employment and to join the 
International Typographical Union. In the 
circumstances, the Commissioner recommended 
that the dismissed employee should not be 
reinstated. 


Foundry Workers, London, Ont—During 
September, the Minister of Labour appointed 
His Honour Judge E. W. Cross, of Woodstock, 
Ont., as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner to investigate charges that two em- 
ployees of Wells Foundry Limited, London, 
Ont., had been dismissed because of union 
activity, as reported in the Lasour GazerrE 
for October (p. 1485). The union involved 
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was Local 3313, United Steelworkers’ of 
America. In the case of one employee, the 
Commissioner found that his dismissal was 
justified as the evidence was clear that he had 
left his machine in order to canvass employees 
in another part of the plant during working 
hours in connection with joining the union. 
He found that the discharge of the second 
employee was not completely justified and that 
the man should have been disciplined by some 
other means than dismissal. However, his 
conclusion was that the cause of the em- 
ployee’s dismissal was his unwarranted physical 
interference with a fellow employee, rather 
than union activity. 

Subsequently, the Company made a mone- 
tary settlement in connection with wages lost 
by the employee whose discharge the Com- 
missioner found not to be completely justified, 
but allowed his dismissal to stand. 


Advertising: Workers, Toronto, Ontario— 
The Minister of Labour, in compliance with a 
request by the Minister of Labour for Ontario, 
appointed His Honour Judge Samuel Factor, 
of Toronto, to investigate the dismissal of an 
employee by the E. L. Ruddy Sign Company, 
Toronto, Ont., allegedly on account of his 
membership in or activity on behalf of the 
United Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Employees of America. Judge Factor 
was appointed as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner under the provisions of 
Section 5 of Order in Council P.C. 4020. His 
inquiry had not taken place at the end of the 
period under review. 

Wood Products Workers, Grimsby, Ont—. 
A request was received in the latter part of 
October from the Minister of Labour for Ont- 
ario for the appointment of an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner under P.C. 4020 to. 
investigate a complaint that two employees 
had been dismissed by Merritt Brothers, 
Grimsby, Ont., allegedly om account of their 
membership in or activity on behalf of the 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America. On October 
31, the Minister of Labour appointed His 
Honour Judge H. E. Fuller, of Woodstock,. 
Ont., for the purpose of conducting an inquiry.. 

Brass Factory Workers, New Toronto, Ont.. 
—Following the union membership’s rejec-- 
tion of the proposals made by the Industrial’ 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, Mr. L. W.. 
Brockington, K.C., C.M.G., for the ‘settlement 
of the dispute between Anaconda American 
Brass, Ltd., New Toronto, and its employees: 
represented by Local 811, International Union 


of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (see: 
Lasour Gazette for October, page 1438), 
officers of the Department of Labour: 


assisted in bringing about a conference in. | 
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Toronto between officials of the American 
Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn., and the 
Superintendent of the Canadian plant, on the 
one hand, and the International President, 
a Canadian International Representative, and 
the Local Committee of the Union, on the 
other hand. An Industrial Relations Officer 
of the Department of Labour participated in 
the meetings, which took place on October 16 
and 17. 

As a result of these conversations, an 
agreement was reached which was satisfactory 
to the representatives of the parties, and 
which was ratified at a general meeting of 
the local union’s members held on October 20. 
The agreement provided for an increase 
“across the board” in the wage rates of 
employees, amounting to 123 cents per hour, 
with the understanding that if at the end. of 
six months after September, 1946, the Index 
of the Cost of Living shall have risen by 
four points, the wage question may be 
re-opened for further negotiations. Such 
re-opening may take place only once during 
the life of the agreement. The agreement 
also provided for vacations with pay of two 
weeks’ duration for employees with five or 
more years of actual service. No provision 
was made for the payment of wages for 
statutory holidays upon which no work was 
performed, but the Company undertook to 
pay wages at time-and-one-half rates for 
seven statutory holidays, if worked.- Plant- 
wide seniority was established, but the Com- 
pany was given discretion to disregard 
seniority in respect of 5 per cent of the skilled 
personnel affected in lay-offs or re-hiring. 
The voluntary check-off of union dues would 
remain in effect, with employees having an 
“escape period” from December 8 to 15. The 
Company agreed not to require the union to 
be re-certified, but would abide by the 
decision of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board in respect of the application for 
certification made by a rival organization, 
which was pending at the time. Minor revisions 
were also agreed to in other conditions govern- 
ing arbitration, grievance procedure, and -the 
termination of the collective agreement. 


- Maintenance men began returning to the 
plant on the night of Octover 17 and produc- 
tion workers began reporting on October 21, 
thus terminating the strike which commenced 
on May 18 and involved some 1,000 employees. 
Full operations were restored in about two 
weeks’ time. 


Steel Workers, Ontario and Nova Scotia— 
In accordance with the terms of settlement 
summarized in the October issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE (page 1436), work was gradu- 
ally restored to normal during October in 
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the steel plants of Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation, Ltd., Sydney,’ 
NS., and The Steel Company of Canada. 
Hamilton, Ont. Negotiations also proceeded 
under the guidance of Mr. T. H. Rahilly, 
as mediator, between representatives of the 
United Steelworkers of America and the three 
companies with a view to the determination 
of matters left unsettled at the time the 
strike was terminated. Hearings were 
arranged by the National War Labour Board 
with regard to the proposed elimination of 
the 5-cent differential between the wages of 
production workers at Sydney and those in 
the Ontario plants, and a decision was 
expected to be reached during November. 
A complaint was made to the Department 
of Labour during the month that The Steel 
Company of Canada had violated the terms 
of the strike settlement relating to the rein- 
statement of employees without discrimina- 
tion against them for having participated in 
the strike. This was occasioned by the 
Company having refused to re-employ some 
24 men who had been convicted in the courts 
of various offences connected in some way 
with the strike. The matter was referred to 
the Government Controller of ‘the steel 
plants, Mr. F. B. Kilburn, and to the 


mediator, Mr. Rahilly. 


Metalliferous Miners, British Columbia— 
The Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner appointed to deal with the dispute 
between twelve metalliferous mining com- 
panies in British Columbia and their em- 
ployees as represented by the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Gordon McG. Sloan, 
Chief Justice of British Columbia, made two 
sets of recommendations during October to the 
interested parties. One related solely to the 
copper producing companies, and resulted in 
a settlement; the other related to the gold 
producing companies, and while it narrowed 
the differences between the parties to a con- 
siderable degree, was still the subject of local 
negotiations at a number of the gold mines as 
this issue of the Lasour GazeTre went to press. 

In respect of the copper producers, the 
Commissioner recommended that the wages of 
miners and timbermen be increased by 64 
cents per shift, while those of other employees 
be increased by 48 cents per shift. He also 
made various recommendations with respect 
to the “copper bonuses” payable to employees, 
which are based on the average monthly price 
of export refinery copper at New York, as 
quoted in American currency in the Hngineer- 
ng and Mining Journal. If the average 
export price of copper at New York hereafter 
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exceeds 144 cents per pound, for a calendar 
month, the Commissioner recommended that 
the companies should thereafter, so long as the 
price exceeded 144 cents per pound, pay a 
copper bonus of 25 cents per shift to each em- 
ployee. If the New York export price should 
exceed 16 cents per pound, the companies 
should pay a further copper bonus of 25 cents 
per shift so long as the price should exceed that 
figure; and similarly a further bonus of 25 
cents per shift should be paid if and so long as 
the export price should exceed 172 cents. In 
addition, the Commissioner recommended that 
the amount of the June copper bonus (25 
cents per shift) should be absorbed into the 
basic wage rates, along with the shift increases 
mentioned above; and that payment of the 
August and September copper bonuses, total- 
ling 50 cents per shift, be guaranteed for the 
first nine months of the collective agreement 
regardless of the export price of copper, pro- 
vided the companies’ concentrates were being 
produced, shipped and smelted without inter- 
ference. . | 

Other recommendations of the Commissioner 
in respect of the copper producers were that 
shift differentials of 3 cents and 5 cents per 
hour should be paid in the second and third 
shifts respectively when such shifts were 
instituted; that hours worked in excess of 44 
in any one work-week should be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-half; and for the 
voluntary revocable check-off of union dues 
under covenants similar to those adopted in 
the 1946 collective agreement affecting Coastal 
loggers in British Columbia. 

The effect of the recommendations was to 
raise the wages of miners and timbermen by 
144 cents per hour on the basis of a 48 hour 
week, at least for the nine-month period of 
the guaranteed bonuses; and by 123 cents for 
others than miners and timbermen. Increased 
earnings due to shift differentials and over- 
time payments not hitherto in force were esti- 
mated to involve approximately an additional 
6-3 cents per hour. 

At meetings of the local unions, employees 
of the two copper producing companies in- 
volved in the strike voted by substantial 
majorities to accept the Commissioner’s recom- 
mendations and to return to work. After some 
difficulty in reaching agreement in local nego- 
tiations on the question of hours of work, a 
collective agreement was signed on October 21 
between Local 663 of the union and the Brit- 
annia Mining and Smelting Co., Limited, 
Britannia Beach, B.C., incorporating the pro- 
posals of the Commissioner and providing for 
operations on the basis of alternating 40-hour 
and 48-hour working weeks. To overcome a 
“mine production emergency” it was provided 
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that not more than once in a calendar month 
underground drawing crews might by mutual 
agreement work 48 hours during the short 
(40-hour) week. The new agreement was sub- 


ject, of course, to approval of the Regional 


War Labour Board in respect of increased 
wages, but work began again on the date of 
signing, for the first time since the commence- 
ment of the strike on July 3. 

Local negotiations became deadlocked over 
hours of work at the second copper producing 
company when the Granby Consolidated Min- 
ing, Smelting and Power Co., Ltd., at Copper | 
Mountain, B.C. insisted upon a normal work- 
ing week of 48 hours, with overtime after 44 
hours. It was finally agreed that the em- 
ployees would work 48 hours per week for the 
first six months of the new agreement and then 
negotiate further on the question. A memo- 
randum of understanding was signed on 
November 6, after which work was speedily 
resumed. 


The Commissioner’s recommendations relat- 
ing to the gold producing companies were 
for wage increases of 64 cents per shift for 
miners and timbermen, and 48 cents per shift 
for other employees. His proposals in respect 
of shift differentials, hours of work and over- 
time, and check-off provisions were the same 
as those put forward to the copper producers. 


No recommendation was made with regard to 


bonuses, and the Commissioner pointed out 
that it must be borne in mind that the gold 
producing companies were at present facing 
difficult economic conditions due to a 
decrease in the price of gold on the one 
hand and to rising costs of production on 
the other. 

When these recommendations were put 
before the workers at meetings of the local 
unions, the employees of only one mine 
voted in favour of their outright acceptance. 
The employees of the other mine gold pro- 
ducing companies affected followed the advice 
of the District Policy Committee of the union 
and rejected the recommended increases in 
wages as being inadequate, while endorsing 
the other proposals. 

The representatives of the mine operators 
advised the Commissioner that his recom- 
mendations were acceptable, subject to certain 
reservations to the effect that individual 
mendations weer acceptable, subject to certain 
agreements be negotiated and entered into 
within a reasonable time; that the employees 
undertake to work 44 hours when so requested ; 
that the new wage rates apply from the date 
of signing of new agreements; that overtime 
rates be computed upon the base rate only; 
that concentrates be produced, shipped and 
smelted without union interference; and that 
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the method of check-off be the subject of 
negotiations between the employers and 
authorized representatives. 

The differences between the union and the 
gold producers having been reduced mater- 
ially, the Commissioner then proposed that 
work be resumed at all mines, and that the 
matters still in dispute be referred to 
negotiations to be carried on between each 
individual company and the local bargaining 
agency of the union. He suggested that if 
agreement were reached on the wage issue, 
the increases should be made retroactive to 
the date of the resumption of work, but that 
if no agreement were reached within thirty 
days, the matter should be referred back to 
him for further consideration. This pro- 
cedure was agreed to by union officials, but 
rejected by the operators on ‘the ground that 
it would give rise to false hopes among the 
employees, since the companies could not’ 
afford wage increases higher than those con- 
templated in the Commissioner’s recom- 
mendations. 

As the Lasour GazeTTEe went to press, it was 
reported that a tentative settlement had been 
reached between the management of Hedley 
Mascot Gold Mines, Ltd., Hedley, B.C., and 
the local union, subject to ratification by the 
employees. The understanding was said to 
involve the adoption of the Commissioner’s 
recommendations together with the elimina- 


- tion of a differential applying to miners and 


timbermen which had been in effect in that 
locality. Conversations were also taking 
place on a local basis at other points, and it 
was hoped that an early resumption of work 
would result. 

Chemical Products Workers, Windsor, Ont. 
—An agreement was reached on October 14 
for the settlement of the strike of some 400 
employees of Canadian Industries Limited, 
Windsor Works, Windsor, Ont., which had 
been called on June 27 by Local 195, Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America. (See Lasour Gazette for October, 
page 14389, and previous issues.) The main 
features of the settlement were unofficially 
reported to be wage increases ranging from 
10 to 14 cents per hour; elimination of a 
job evaluation plan; and two weeks’ vacation 
with pay, as already instituted, being written 
into the collective agreement. No conces- 
sions were reported with regard to “union 
security”. 

Certain maintenance workers returned to 
the plant on October 15 and all employees 
reported for work on October 18, after which 
a few were laid off temporarily and others 
given vacation with pay pending the resump- 
tion of full operations. 
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Electrical Apparatus Workers, Hamilton, 
Ont—Renewed efforts by the Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner, His Honour 
Judge J. C. Reynolds, of Kingston, assisted 
by a senior Industrial Relations Officer of 
the Department of Labour, resulted in a 
settlement on October 24 of the dispute 
between the Canadian Westinghouse Company, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., and Local 504, United - 
Hlectrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (October Lasour Gazerrn, page 1435). 
Following four days of intensive negotia- 
tions, a memorandum of settlement was 
signed by the parties providing among other 
things for an increase in the earnings of all 
employees equivalent to 13 cents per hour, 
and payment for three statutory holidays 
on which work would not be required, 
such holidays to be chosen by the union. 
The new collective agreement would be 
effective for one year from the date of the 
re-opening of the plant, but negotiations with 
respect to wages might be re-opened if at the 
end of nine months the cost-of-living index 
had risen by more than four points over the 
index figure for September 1, 1946. The 
Company agreed to institute a voluntary 
irrevocable check-off to become effective when 
authorizations were received from 51 per cent 
of the employees within the bargaining unit. 
The agreement also included a no-strike and 
no-lockout clause, and miscellaneous provi- 
sions concerning overtime, off-shift bonuses, 
payment for time spent on grievance pro- 
cedure, and vacations with pay. As an alter- 
native to the demand of the union that the 
wage increases be given retroactive effect, the 
Company agreed to assume the cost of the 
group insurance and employees’ benefit plans 
during the period of the strike. 

Chemical Products Workers, Amherstburg, 
Ont.—Direct negotiations between the parties 
resulted in a settlement on October 10 of the 
dispute between Brunner Mond, Canada, 
Limited, Amherstburg, Ont., and Local 89 of 
the International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, which led to a strike of some 400 
employees on July 12. The final negotiations 
followed the intervention of an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, Magistrate 
J. A. Hanrahan, of Windsor, and discussions 
between the parties at Ottawa under the 
guidance of the Minister of Labour and 
officers of his Department (See October 
Lasour GAZETTE, page 1438). 

The strike settlement under which all 
employees returned to work without discrim- 
ination, provided for an irrevocable check-off 
of union dues with an annual escape period 
of ‘two weeks during which individual 
employees might discontinue their authoriza- 
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tions of same. It also provided for a new 
basic wage of 77 cents per hour. Employees 
receiving 61 cents per hour were granted an 
hourly increase of 16 cents, with staggered 
adjustments down to 138 cents per hour for 
those receiving 64 and 65 cents per hour, and 
12 cents for those receiving 66 cents per hour 
or more. 


Maintenance men reported for work on 


October 11th and production was restored to 
normal in about two weeks. 


Metal Products Workers, Leaside, Ont— 
Following long and patient negotiations which 
were renewed late in October under the guid- 
ance of His Honour Judge Samuel Factor, of 
Toronto, acting as Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner, a settlement was reached on 
October 28 in the dispute involving a strike by 
some 1,166 employees of the Canada Wire and 
Cable Company, Limited, Leaside, Ont. The 
workers were represented by Local 514, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. (See Lasour Gazerre for October, 
page 14384). t 

The settlement provided for wage increases 
of 144 to 24 cents per hour, which included or 
absorbed an 8 per cent premium which had 
been granted by the Company in 1945. It also 
included a schedule of working hours based 
upon a standard 8-hour day and a 40-hour 
week except in the case of a day shift on 
which a standard 44-hour week was to be used 
for the purpose of calculating overtime pay- 
ments. Conditions under which Saturday 
mornings would be worked were also set out 
in the schedule. Two weeks’ vacations with 
pay were granted to employees after three 
years of service in addition to vacations of one 
week with pay after one year’s service. Pay- 
ment was provided for three statutory holi- 
days when not worked. A bonus of 5 cents 
per hour was granted to workers employed on 
the second shift of a three-shift arrangement, 
in addition to the existing premium payment 
for the last shift of a two-shift or three-shift 


arrangement. The Company agreed to a 


voluntary revocable check-off of union dues. 
Conditions governing the amount and duration 
of guaranteed earnings for employees trans- 
ferred from one job to another were adopted, 
and it was agreed to submit the question to 
top seniority for union stewards to a vote of 
the employees to be held under Government 
supervision. | An open-end wage clause was 
adopted to become effective in April, 1947, 
or later, if the cost-of-living index should 
rise by four points or more over the index 
figure for October, 1946. A clause providing 
for no strikes and no lockouts will also be 
incorporated in the new agreement. 


‘investigate and report upon the 
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Automobile Workers, Windsor and Chatham, 
Ont—The September issue of the Lasour 
Gazette (page 1238) reported the appoint- 
ment by the Minister of Labour of Mr. L. W. 
Brockington, K.C., C.M.G., of Ottawa, as 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
dispute 
between the Chrysler Corporation of Canada, 
Ltd., and the employees of its plants at Wind- 
sor and Chatham, Ont., members of Locals 
195 and 127, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, which had precipi- 
tated strikes by some 3,440 employees on June 
18. The Commissioner was unable to con- 
tinue his mediation efforts because of prior 
engagements in the United Kingdom but in 
the early. part of October representatives of 
the company and the union were invited to 
Ottawa for conversations under the guidance 
of the Minister of Labour and officers of the 
Department. As a result of these talks the 
parties were able to compose their differences 
and terms were agreed upon which were duly 
ratified by votes of the union members. The 
strike settlement provided among other things 
that the Department of Labour should super- 
vise a vote among all of the employees of the 
two plants who came within the bargaining 
units for which the local unions were the bar- 
gaining agents in order to determine the 
wishes of the employees with regard to the 
adoption of the “Rand Formula” of union 
security. It was agreed in advance that the 
Rand Formula would be put into effect if a 
majority of those voting were in favour of it. 

The votes upon the union security measure 
were conducted on October 16 and 17 under 
the supervision of an Industrial Relations 
Officer assisted by officers of the National 
Employment Service. Out of 3,229 eligible to 
vote at the Windsor plant, a total of 1,385 cast 
their ballots in favour of the Rand Formula 
while 651 voted in opposition to it. At Chat- 
ham, there were 122 in favour of the plan and 
38 against, out of an eligible list of 234. 

Other main features of the strike settlement 
consisted of wage increases of 12 cents per 
hour for hourly-rated workers, and an addi- 
tional three cents per hour for minimum rated 
employees, and revision of the company’s 
vacations-with-pay plan. Resumption of work 
commenced on October 23. 


Rubber Products Workers, Province of 
Ontario—By the end of October work had 
been resumed at all rubber products factories 
in Ontario affected by strikes called on June 
24. Conferences between management and 
union representatives and government, officials 
held in Tononto (see Lasour Gazertr, October, 
1946) resulted in a settlement of matters in 
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dispute between the Dominion Rubber Com- 
pany, Limited, and Local 80, United Rubber 
Workers of America, being reached on October 
16. The principal provisions of the settlement 


were as follows: a general wage increase of 13 


cents per hour to all male and female workers 
in the bargaining unit, retroactive to May 19, 
1946; off-shift premiums of 3 cents per hour 
for work performed on the second shift and 5 
cents per hour for work performed on the 
third shift of a three-shift system, and 4 cents 
per hour for work performed on the second 
shift of a two-shift system; payment of 
straight time if not worked, and of double 
time if worked, for three statutory holidays to 
be designated by mutual agreement; no change 
in existing arrangements with respect to hours 
of work and vacations with pay. It was agreed. 
that the settlement would be effective for a 
period of one year, but the management signi- 
fied its willingness to re-open negotiations with 
respect to wages at any time during the-period 
if the general economic situation in Canada 
should warrant such action. The pattern of 
this settlement was observed in the ensuing 
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settlement of all other strikes in the rubber 
products industry in Ontario. 


Metal Products Workers, Toronto, Ont— 
Early in October the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario requested the Federal Minister of 
Labour to appoint an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission under Section 5 of Order 
in Council P.C. 4020 to investigate charges 
that the Canadian Laundry Machinery Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, dismissed 
two employees because of union activity on 
behalf of the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America. On October 10, 
His Honour Judge Egerton Lovering, of 
Toronto, was'appointed to conduct a formal 
investigation into the allegations. The Com- 
missioner found ‘that the complainants had 
magnified their grievances and interpreted 
their lay-off due to shortage of materials as a 
dismissal. The men had good records and their 
jobs were still available to them as soon as 
increased production warranted their re- 
employment. On the evidence there could be 
no finding of discrimination on the part of the 
Company. 


\ 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


CE ghee agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the LABOUR 
Gazerre from month to month. It is not pos- 
sible because of limitation of space to include 
all agreements received. The agreements are 
in most cases signed by representatives of the 
employers and workers, but schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment drawn up and verbally agreed 
to by. representatives of the employers and 
workers are also included. 

Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Mining, Non-ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying: Metal Mining 


Dawson, Y.T. — .THE YUKON CONSOLIDATED 
Gotp CorporaTION, LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL AND 
SMELTER WoRKERS, LocaL 564. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1946, to August 31, 1949, and for a further 30 
days if not renewed by then. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective bar- 
gaining agency for all eligible employees. Main- 
tenance of membership: all employees who are 
union members must maintain union member- 
ship in good standing as a condition of employ- 
ment and all new employees must join the 
union. There shall be no discrimination or in- 
timidation by the company or the workers 
because of union or non-union membership. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, 48 per week; 
overtime: time and one half for work in excess 
of these hours and for first 8 hours worked on 
any of 7 specified holidays and double time for 
work on these holidays in excess of 8 hours. 
Vacation: two weeks pay to all employees, who 
work as long during the season as they are 
required by the company, to be paid when their 
service is terminated for the season. Employees 
who work throughout the year shall be entitled 
to a two weeks’ vacation with pay. 

Hourly wage rates: grade one, including 
drillers, dragline and bulldozer operators, elec- 


tricians, carpenters, machinists, blacksmiths 
$1.30; grade two (bearcat shovel operator, 
painters, welders, cooks) $1.25; grade three 


(linemen, machine shop mechanics, bakers) 
$1.20; grade four, including dredge oilers, 
power plant and main pump shift operators 
$1.15; grade five, including garage servicemen, 
truck drivers, field blacksmiths and shovel and 
power plant shift oilers $1.10; grade six, includ- 
ing nozzlemen, prospect drill helpers, washing 
plant sluice operators $1.05; grade seven, 
including swamper, labourers, waiters and bull 
eooks $1. All of the above rates are subject to 


a deduction of $2.25 per day for employees 
boarding at company camps. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, sick 
leave with pay, a labour-management committee 
and grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


CHATHAM, OnT.—Lissy, MCNEILL AND LIBBY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED, AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Union Unirep AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LocaL 127. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1946, 
to February 28, 1947, and a further two months 
for the purpose of negotiating a new agreement 
and thereafter by * mutual agreement. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Sept. 1945, p. 1838 with the following changes 
—Hours of work and overtime: time and one 
half shall be paid for all hours worked in 
excess of 9 per day or 45 in any one week and 
for all work on Sundays (except regular shift 
operations) and on 8 specified holidays. Mini- 
mum hourly wage rates: starting rate—men 58 
cents, women 423 cents, within 60 days a 5 cents 
per/ hour increase; for work between 6 p.m. and 
7 am. an extra 5 cents per hour; for seasonal 
workers the rates shall be for men 58 cents, for 
women 42% cents with an extra 3 cents per 
hour for night work (6 p.m, to 7 a.m.) 


KELowNA, B.C.—MEMBERS OF THE OKANAGAN 
FEDERATED SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION Inc. AND 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE WORKERS’ UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1946, 
to May 1, 1947, and therafter until 60 days’ 
notice with supplementary agreement effective 
September 1, 1946 to August 31, 1947. This 
agreement and supplement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GazeTtTe for July 1945, p. 993, with the 
following changes—overtime: time and one 
half after 9 hours and double time for all ’work 
in excess of 11 hours per day between June 1 
and November 30 inclusive of each year; the 
remainder of the year no employee shall work 
more than 8 hours per day without a special 
permit from the Board of Industrial Relations; 
employees working in excess of 8 hours with a 
special permit shall be paid time and one half 
and double time for work in excess of 10 hours. 
Vacation: provisions of the Annual Holidays 
Act (1946) to replace the existing provisions 
for vacation. Hours of work: between June 
1 and November 30 of each yéar shall be any 
8 or any 9 consecutive hours between (eh oa 
and 6 p.m. for a day shift and between 7 p.m. 
and 5 am. for a night shift. Check-off: the 
“Rand Award” for the Ford Motor Company of 
Canada Ltd. to apply re check-off as well as 
in other respects except where reference is 
made to the Ontario government or Provincial 
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government or officials, the British Columbia | 


government or officials will be intended. A 
recess of 10 minutes, optionally at the request 
of the employees, morning and afternoon for all 
workers except those engaged on piece work 
shall be allowed. 

Wage rates: an increase of 5 cents per hour 
shall be in force subject to the approval of the 
War Labour Board. ; 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and 
Paper Products 


CHANDLER, P.Q.—THE GASPESIA SULPHITE Com- 
PANY, LTD., AND THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER 
Mitt Workers, Loca 455. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1946, 
to June 30, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 30 days’ notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the LaBour GAZETTE, Sept- 
ember 1943, p. 1241 with the following changes 
—hourly wage rates: yard labourers 70 cents, 
head locomotive engineers 90 cents, crane opera- 
tors 85 cents, wood handling 70 cents; digesters 
and acid plant—cooks $1.09, helpers 72 and 79 
cents, acid makers 85 cents; stock preparation— 
blowpit men, wet machine operators 72 cents; 
dryers and storage—machine tenders $1.15, back 
tenders 88 cents, third hands 78 cents, beater- 
men 70 cents; shift electricians 93 cents, elec- 
tricians’ helpers 75 cents, pulp testers 73 cents, 
millwrights 88 cents, machinists, welders 93 
inet painters 75 cents, casual labourers 65 
cents. ‘ 


QUEBEC, P.Q—ANGLO-CANADIAN PULP AND 
PAPER MILLS, LTD., AND THE QUEBEC PRO- 
VINCIAL COUNCIL OF PAPER MILL UNIONS, 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers (LocaL 250) AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND PAPER MILL WorKERS (LOCAL 1387). 


Agreement to be in éffect from May 1, 1946, 
to April 30, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. This agreement is sim- 
ilar to the one previously in effect and sum- 
marized in the LABOUR GAZETTE Dec. 1945, p. 


1821, with the following additions: 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: paper 
machines department—machine tenders $1.98, 
backtenders $1.80, third hands $1.40, fourth 
hands $1.01, fifth hands 96 cents, sixth hands 
78 cents; control department—paper testers 84 
eents, pulp testers 77 cents; stores department 
—truck drivers $50 weekly, general helpers 74 
cents; mixing room department—metermen 82 
cents, beatermen, wet machine operators 74 
cents, colour man 65 cents; steam plant’ depart- 
ment—72 cents to $1; cutter room department 
—cutter operators 85. cents, scale and press 
operators 75 cents, others 73 cents; electrical 
department—electricians 94 cents to $1.14, sub- 
station operators 96 cents, metermen 87 cents; 
woodhandling department—70 to 78 cents; sul- 
phite department—cooks $1.21, helpers 74 to 
97 cents, sulphite testers 84 cents, chipper men 
74 cents, others 70 to 95 cents; yard depart-: 
ment—locomotive engineers 95 cents,  loco- 
motive firemen 78 cents, brakemen 82 cents, 
labourers 70 cents; mechanical departments— 
machinists 87 cents to $1.02, welders, tinsmiths, 
blacksmiths, pipefitters and millwrights 87 to 
97 cents, carpenters, riggers 87 to 95 cents, 
painters 74 to 82 cents, oiler millwrights 82 to 
95 cents, labourers 72 cents. 
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PoWELL River, STILLWATER, OckrAN FALLs, Port 
MELLON, WOODFIBRE AND Port ALICE, B.C.— 
PowWELL River Company Ltp., Paciric 
Mitts Lrp., Sore Purp Company Ltp., AND 
BRITISH COLUMBIA PULP AND Paper Com- 
PANY Lip. AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAPER MAKERS (POWELL RIVER 
LocaL 142 AND OCEAN FALLS LOCAL 360) 
‘AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WorKERS 
(PowELL River Locat 76, OcraAn FALis 
Loca. 312, Port MELtLon Locat 297, Woop- 
roe LocaL 494 Aanp Port AtLice Locau 
14). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1946, 
to May 1, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice prior to March 1 in any 
year. This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, January 1946, p. 49, with the 
following exceptions: 

Hours of work effective June 1, 1946, to be 
44 per week, (additional time may be worked 
to permit operation or protection of the mill 
at overtime rates as the following): time and 
one half for work in excess of 44 hours average 
per week. By average is meant the number of 
weeks mutually agreed upon in advance as the 
correct schedule. / 

Wage rates effective May 1, 1946, as follows 
—base rate for all male common labour 82 cents 
per hour, an increase of 15 cents per hour over 
the rate previously in effect, mechanfcs from 
86 cents to $1.18 per hour. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


TORONTO, ONT.—CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Company Lip. (DAVENPORT WoRKS) AND 
UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 507. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 29, 
1946, to April 28, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The Company 
recognizes the union as the sole collective bar- 
gaining agency for all eligible employees. There 
shall be no discrimination or coercion either by 
the company or the workers because of mem- 
bership or non-membership in the union. 
Check-off: provided that a majority of the 
eligible employees are in favour the company 
will deduct union dues monthly from the pay 
of the employees who so authorize and remit 
same to the union. 

Hours of work: 8-8 hours Monday through 
Friday, a 44-hour week during the summer, 
advisability of spreading the 44 hours on a 5% 
day week during the winter months to be 
decided upon mutually. Overtime: time and 
one half for work in excess of 44 hours per - 
week to be paid on a daily basis for time 
worked in excess of the standard daily hours, 
for all work on Saturday during summer sche- 
dule, and on Saturday afternoons when work- 
ing 54 day week schedule, Sundays and 6 speci- 
fied holidays, two of which are paid holidays. 
Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with one year of continuous service and two 
weeks with pay for those with 5 or more years’ 
continuous service. 

Wage rates—minimum starting rate for men 
60 cents per hour to be increased by 2 cents 
per hour within 30 days and by at least another 
2 cents within a further 30 days. The minimum 
starting rate for boys and female emnloyees 
will be 44 cents per hour, to be increased to 47 
cents within 30 days. The company is prepared 
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to increase job rates presently in effect 9-1 per 
cent plus 3 cents per hour subject to approval 
by the Ontario Regional War Labour Board. 
A bonus of 5 cents per hour will be paid for 
recognized second and third ‘shifts. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—CANADA IRON FOUNDRIES, 
LIMITED AND THE UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOcAL 2940. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 17, 1946, 
to July 16, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees. Maintenance 
of union membership: all employees now mem- 
bers of the union shall maintain union mem- 
berships in good standing as a condition of 
employment for the duration of the agreement 
(except for the last 15 days when members may 
resign from the union) and all new employees 
must join the union. Check-off: the company 
will deduct monthly union dues from the pay of 
employees who so authorize and remit same to 
the union. No discrimination or intimidation 
by either the company or the employees, because 
of union or non-union membership. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Saturday a 48-hour week; overtime at time 
and one half for work in excess of 8 hours per 
day and for all work on Sundays (except for 
plant watchmen and firemen working Sunday 
as part of regular shift) and all recognized 
legal holidays. Vacation with pay of 6 days for 
employees with one year’s service and 12 days 
for those with 5 years’ service. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


VANCOUVER AND NEW WESTMINISTER, B.C.— 
THE GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CaAR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, LOCALS 
452 AND 1251. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1946, 

to June 30, 1947, and thereafter from year to 

year subject to notice. 


Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
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one half for first 4 hours in excess of 8 hours 
per day and for work on Saturday mornings, 
double time for work over 4 hours overtime, and 
for all work on Saturday afternoons, Sundays 
and 9 specified holidays. Vacation: one week 
with pay will be allowed as and when provided 
by Provincial law. 

Wage rates: minimum shall be $1.25 per hour, 
all foremen shall be paid not less than $1.28 per 
day of 8 hours over the minimum rate. In case 
of necessity shift work may be allowed, provided 
shifts continue for 3 consecutive nights and are 
run in addition to the regular day shifts. Seven 
hours shall constitute a night shift, for which 
8 hours pay must be allowed. Provision is made 
for an apprenticeship plan. 


Service: Business and Personal 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—VARIOUS HorTets, MEM- 
BERS OF THE HOTELMEN’S ASSOCIATION AND 
HorTeL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ INTER- 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE (BEVERAGE DISPENSERS 
LocaL 265). ; 


Agreement and amendment in settlement of 
strike LABOUR GAZETTE July, p. 981 and August 
p. 1158, to be in effect from July 2, 1946, to 
November 1, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. All beer parlor em- 
ployees such as tapmen, floormen, shall be 
members in good standing of union local and 
any person starting to work not a union mem- 
ber shall become a member of the union within 
15 days of starting work. However, if an unem- 
ployed member of the union is available and 
satisfactory to the employer he shall be given 
preference in hiring. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, 6 days per week 
for waiters, tapmen shall not average more 
than 48 hours per week. During exceptionally 
heavy business, such as Stampede, Christmas and 
Convention weeks, the regular staff may work 
overtime, and shall receive payment for such 
overtime on the basis of actual wages. Vaca- 
tion: one week with pay for all beverage 
dispensers who have worked. a year or more 
for their present employers. All beer parlor em- 
ployees shall be paid for Christmas Day and 
Good Friday at their regular rates of pay. 

Minimum Wage rates: tapmen $35 per week, 


waiters $32 per week, extra men $5.50 per day. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that: where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organiza- 
tion of employees and one or more employers 
or associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within a 
certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by ‘the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for 
the filing of objections, after which an Order 


in Council may be passed granting the 
application, with or without changes as con- 
sidered advisable by tthe Miu£nister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree-. 
ment is administered and‘enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. Further informa- 
tion concerning this legislation is given in 
the Lasour Gazette, January, 1948, p. 86. 
Proceedings under this act and earlier legis- 
lation have been noted in the LaBour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the repeal of one agreement, the correction 
of another and the amendment of twelve 
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others, all of which are noted below. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the cloak and suit industry for 
the province and for building ‘trades at 
Montreal were gazetted September 21. A 
request for a new agreement for retail stores 
at Granby was also published September 21. 
Requests for amendments to the agreements 
for building trades at St. John, the hardware 
and paint trade at Quebec, building trades 


‘at Montreal, garages and service stations at 


Montreal and tannery employees for the 
province were all gazetted September 28. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments covering building trades at Quebec, 
the furniture industry for the province, 
barbers and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe and 
at Hull and the embroidery industry at 
Montreal were published October 12. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessment on the parties. 
An Order in Council was published repealing 
the constitution and by-laws and the levy by- 
law of a parity committee. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Fur Inpustry, Quepec Crry 


An: Order in Council, dated September 25, 
and gazetted October 5, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1940, p. 1201; Dec., 1941, p. 1572; May, 
1942, p. 630; Sept., 1943, p. 1253; May, 1944, 
p. 637; June, 1945, p. 873). The number of 
specified paid holidays is increased by the 
addition of Dominion Day, which, if worked, 
is to be paid for at double time. Minimum 
weekly wage rates: shop foreman $44; cutter 
and tailor from $27.50 for third class to $41 
for first class; pattern maker (male) $47, 
(female) $42; hide sorter $26; blocker $28.50; 
operator, first class $21.50, second class $19; 
female operator and finisher, first class $21.50, 
second class $19; apprentices (male) from $8.50 
per week during first year to $22 per week 
during sixth year; apprentices (female) from 
$8.50 per week during first year to $13.50 per 
week during third year. Vacation: any 
employee having five or more years’ continuous 
service with the same employer is to receive 
an additional week’s vacation with pay con- 
sisting of 7 consecutive days to be taken 
between the first day of March of one year 
and the last day of February of the following 
year. 


WHOLESALE Fur INnpustry, MonTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated September 18, 
and gazetted September 28, amends’ the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
L.G., Nov., 1944, p. 1368; April, 1945, p. 517, 
ug... p. 1197, Oct.,.p.-1520;. June,’ 1946)" p. 783, 
Present agree- 
ment to remain in effect to April 30, 1948, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 


notice. Minimum weekly wage rates are as 
follows: cutters $45 and $53, operators (male) 
$35 and $45, operators (female) and 


$33.50, finishers (male) $33 and $40, finishers 
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(female) $26 and $32, blockers and trimmers 
26 and $35, apprentice-cutters $35, trimmers, 
second class, female lining cutters $30, exam- 
iners $28 and $38, female lining operators $25, 
employees engaged in trimming and padding 
collars $26, apprentices from $12 during first 
6 months to $18 during fourth 6 months. Vaca- 
tion: for the year 1947, any employee with 3 
years’ continuous employment with the same 
employer shall be entitled to a second week’s 
vacation with pay. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


CLOAK AND Suit INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated October 3, and 
gazetted October 12, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1943, p. 989; May, 1944, p. 637; 
Aug., 1946, p. 1093, Sept., p. 1249, and previous 
issues) to December 1, 1946. 


Dress MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated September 18, 
and gazetted September 28, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1945, p. 517; May, 1946,-p. 627, 
July, p. 930, Sept., p. 1249, and previous issues). 
Present agreement to remain in effect to 
July 31, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Hours: 44 per week; 
however, in shops where the 40-hour week is | 
in effect by special agreement, these hours’ 
may not be increased. Overtime: 2 hours’ 
overtime shall be permitted on each of the 
first 4 working days of the week. In shops 
in which the 40-hour week is in force, the 
first hour of overtime each day is payable at 
regular rates. All other overtime is payable 
at time and one-half. All work is prohibited 
on Saturday, Sunday and during the lunch 
hour interval of each working day. 


Minimum weekly wage rates for a 44-hour 


week: skilled cutters $34.95. and $25.45; 
spreaders, examiners $12.97, drapers $14.53, 
operators, sample makers $15.05, finishers 
$13.23, folders, pressers’ assistants, general 


hands $11.42, pressers (male) $23.60, pressers 
(female) $14.53. No piece work prices may 
be fixed which do not yield pay equal to the 
above minimum rates. <A scale of minimum 


weekly rates higher than the above rates is 


included. This scale would come into effect 
on condition that similar minimum rates and 
hours be established by law for the same indus- 
try in the Province of Ontario. Apprentice- 
cutters are to be paid from $7.27 per week 
during the first 6 months to $25.45 per week 
at the end of 36 months. All other apprentices 
to be paid from $7.27 per week during first 
6 months to $11.42 per week during fourth 6 
months. 


Mewn’s AND Boys’ Hat anp Cap INpustry, 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated September 18, 
and gazetted September 28, amends. the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1940, p. 389; Oct., 1941, p. 1314; 
April, 1943, p. 489; July, 1944, p. 867; Aug., 
1945, p. 1197). Hours: from! July 1, 1946, to 
December 31, 1946, 42 per week, 84 per day 
from Monday to Friday; from January 1, 
1947, to December 31, 1947, 40 per week, 8 
per day from Monday to Friday. Overtime 
is limited to 10 hours per week and is pay- 
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able at regular rates. If necessary, employees 
shall be obliged to work 4 hours on Saturday 
morning which shall be part of the ten hours’ 
overtime per week. No work is allowed on 
Saturday afternoon or Sunday. 


EMBROIDERY INDUSTRY, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated October 3, and 
gazetted | October 12, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Dec., 1944, p. 1514; Sept., 1946, p. 1249) 
to December i 1946. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and 
Paper Products 
CORRUGATED PAPER Box INpuSsTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 


An Order in Council dated September 25, 
and gazetted October 5, amends the previous 
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Orders in Council for this industry (LG., 
April, 1942, p. 483. Sept., p. 1097; Jan., 1943, 
p. 88, April, p. 490, Nov., p. 1529; Feb., 1944, 
p. 198, Sept.,. p. 1141; June, 1945, p. 873, 
Aug., p. 1198; April, 1946, p. 499, May, p. 628). 
Hours of work for all employees are reduced 
to 50 per week. Overtime and all work per- 
formed on Sundays and holidays is payable at 
time and one-half. The minimum hourly wage 
rates for both male and female employees are 
shown in the accompanying table. The minimum 
average wage for male employees is 55 cents 
per hour and for female employees 36 cents 
per hour. (For the first 3 months of employ- 
ment, the minimum wages for male and female 
employees shall not be more than 5 cents below 
the rates listed in the table.) Vacation: one 
week of 50 hours with pay after one year’s 
service. 


Minimum Hourity Wacr Rates IN CoRRUGATED Paper Box INDUSTRY, PROVINCE or QuEREC 








Trades 


FASSISERTLG ME OTEMON EN INR UN AMIN NRO EAU UST. vec Mined 


Corrugating Machine: 


CO} GET A TOT WOR a eV Na iia CKO eT He aN IER Ge a DNR ca eels 
PNesiatanh ODENatOr icra tine Eevee otutia aie Arad Bi Lita lic ok Keates hu aes 
Slipseriand kee OPETAvors wrewy leg valent wumeae surly 
POGUE DAO EN, AU t ie el tie visa oe by sie We NvTaly iv atk aM Te Nea ses 


Printer-Slotter Machine: 


EEO L CO DERACOT UG ces wie ieee eal ee pele ea WL aN ee te ARPES, a's eats 
COREKALOR Ban es Se eR etd cima ere oat a Lariam ee Nae 
FASSISEAN G ODETTE GOR. sis eee sae lee Moet eg Bn a enue J ata anaes 
PUAMON GRAACERED NN MAUL. an nt Ai Ass Gein Saks gM 


ppceicr Pitt CH RAM RAINT re pA) SDSL eal Uno pea EY Re eet ate 


Pere eee meee eee erent ere ere see eerereeereereeeesereseee 


Box Slitting and Scoring Machine: 
(First Way) 


Operator RUBE RO Se UPR ERR LRM / Sih Gey LR a a ss ne Th ae en bse 


Sheet Slitting and Scoring Machine: 
(Miscellaneous) 


Feat 5 MOAN ere Re NRL SEEN a NN Re ek Belt nN ES NO 


Operator iva) Se AR a gS RS UL a i GTC SE 


eae meee rer ener eeer eset oeeer eee ee eereeeeeeeseesereoee 


UB ETA TOT eee atele hale Oke eS PD MT galore BE EeNn rete A 
LE CMOS) aS Age MPT OE IE RU UDR eas PSs catig S 8 Anal ea AR Pay Pg aii ea aR aT 
Mailerandelnspecton:\. vias cplek aie hoes oe feta ays 


Hand Taper: 
Operator 
Nuteraatic Stitching Machine: 


Operators ia eee SAE NON a Bil ell, Seether 


Manual Stitching Machine: 


Pera tories CMO EIEN, be eee ne AT Peaster enc fo 


Die Press Machine: 


Corner Cutter kuite-PunchsUp and Down: 
Slotter-Bar Scorer: 


ODOT TOR. she rete sks le MPa ert ie Res ees 20a. ie aaa ad alee 
WESCOTT he Ce HE Re ua tly ali, OR eyL ewig. ue 


er 


Male Female 
I ee EURO MP SITS Ok At a RR RN Sa $0.60 $0.41 
USA SRE lt CS Ane NM hy Bes TO tod ie he te 0.75 
8 SA) DOR BN Wl! CW RR Net leer AN A 0.65 
Sato AAR SAIN S NESTA MNT eee oe dea 0.65 
ANA IE. Datei aes ML 0) UE A CMO UR Taal Me Cc 0.57% 
S| a AERA A as La Ee 0.524 
Di Nae 2's Shea PRR CS RE ME, Oe? 0.70 
ONE TS SAAC De OS. SRY NEMA WAR UI 0.85 
PEL Bene NAN Ay RAG LCM nie oe STA SPA OL 0.574 
NAVAN Atk Ba Ex I EEN a se a 0.523 
fr LUGE aL CAR VR ER ee tei heen > LUkMGRe s Sra ne 0.574 
ee ted ioe on UM Me Ah RAMP AES PRES any, 0.524 
ei ee I ae ss er ei ea ed 0.60 0.44 
ERE ey att DU NNT G8 TNO ene A RO WB AC OE 0.524 0.36 
Dias SNA MRE Tal LIC) AN Mel SP eet he 0.574 0.41 
Sk ASP EN URC ARE RN Ng elon Aiwa tian Manag 0.524 0.36 
2 Solan ATW oh i MAR ea MEINERS A pha aie 0.60 
SP ORM eas OT eh ee Coane APC Se 0.524 
HA seek Fy SOO eA JR ar Ua 0.574 0.41 
ROS LAT RC EE MINER ee icone ae 0.523 0.36 
i OE Ren N ater CRU ALTO ED Ae Re Ret 0.60 0.44 
a ca MANES ARSC Ty OC AMRL LeRoy 0.52% 0.36 
EME AM CTs An arg SH AG Gs all We Ca AIA 0.574 0.41 
Se A AS UE A Ae cu West A ID 0.50 0.36 
Pe ava carey SC nik lh aN in Ae RR I Obed 0.574 0.39 
ae IR SMUD CL PLA GA MB MSO Pine NOt AMEE ty 0.523 0.36 
LAER ART OE Ag os a BS ra 0.60 
Be le Se eV Le SOLAR age PARDO ese A} A A 0.524 
RYDER A Hs ME EC OU PLT Re NS eT 0.524 0.39 
BS SRL ME IN TD, ee mcaeametiats, 25, SE i Se 0.524 0.39 
AIR CUS SON AUI AINA uth ah Se IMerenee ates HAVES ig ltt 0.524 0.39 
ded AY Nee OM aa De AE Ra aa 0.524 0.39 
WES EUAN eR te) ey "7; UNI MCE te 0.60 0.41 
MRI G0 9 Mi iia de 7 0.523 0.36 
Pa A es RA a ene MTN SOY CTD ae 0.57% 0.41 
SOR SEW COM ALERImag RTT oe Ct Gey anaes mL ee a 0.523 0.39 
UE Lae SRE Re REL sO W i, MRT gs OR de 0.522 0.39 
PRR Ns bCh Ue NRTA OME EM Gc iP i to 0.50 0.34 
CR EU OC aN, nue Deroy SUE aa SES a 0.574 0.41 
ETD dite fate TU RR an SU BNE hala, Mtl  ge a 0.524 0.36 
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Trades Male Female 
ae Unit: 
AG ele ateh 03 centre MOTI, AAG UT yc s RG ay UPAR Hoel ea ok ot Ba SUICLS TSE Mi eR A cg ME BS Rn SO A 0.f 
Silicate Unit: : ? 
CO ECAUOY sh RMR reer mien care Marte vith t amok Oo Gat 2 Mee nie ULAR DWE UA URE Rin lu Eh) “Te aa 0.573 
Waste Baling Press: 
CDOT ALOE RNS LAAT Ne, ANN hh IOC a nih we) UL RI JU PAN a eg SL CL 7 8 Nae MR YS ava a 0.524 
Ao, UE pA Mee EOL AAT dati Aree: ee BU RETMY P ENN RUD WA Ue HRS A Ec VU ST a 0.50 
Roll Handling: 
Blechanicnl Poll LAndien OPErAatone (eis si Sssh AWG da oil oes ale opie Lee die ea ME Tse PMR L ARNOT gt 0.60 
SOTOLMNGUA ARC OP Vu i dee OM AOC you glen webs Winall gates boa Ved MRM OMEN er Rn EG Suk SO A 0.60 
TRS ga ects UY a Ok A CEM AST Sa SSS A a ERNE. MOCO aa A ae TOE Qa Ys, ho pte eee | 0.524 
aie Watt 
JOIKO La Se URO aA Ar Ala Seeman eM et ATM ea Ae Se Ee Sat ole I A DRO rae ENE LOR tat J 0.50 : 
Partition Assembly: Py 
coset se Le A eRe 6 elles pe? SS On nA RSs BA aR Pe PROMO EE SN PO TMMCR TY yk Oh Tema OM lel. dt 0.36 
ELT LSS 8 RT ee aig RE Spa Pa RET el it i a Me ae SE eR CNA WD RM I 0.36 
af acte ee and Tying: 
SRAM STR aty Pacha dase ae La ait Oy eM Brn ami ae NM Ur eata aL E CRNR e e T A CUD 0,523 0. 
Shipping Department: ; 
ALOE Sy EU Ad alia SOE hele tate) 8 Tac IR CRE a ei ATOR ISM At OR MLE rs IM ROR OE tate ATR AL 0.65 
PRAN ISDA URED EE re. 12 deny atice tao ote ied os Death ee ho om ie SMB TALC susie th cote a eater tiers Oi ny eome ae Cbaiat ee” 0.574 
LOUD ELE Nore Caterer os eet ee Oe TS ae Ae ee Eee COR Ree GREE aeRO MBDR caren kn NE BE ELAN SD 0.524 
MUTE VEh EBD) 2103) ah RE Pde hin Aas 1 RRR RRL HARES i ROL ORE TE TRL Ban iON ae my dua M AONE Wael 0.60 
Maintenance: 
Mas terViecehanicicrby Nace enn oo Nels alec Rocd asta etka ars Poe UR Nat MO cha alah ie eae bare Te, Gees DURA tree 0.7 
BET ACLOSTING TIA Nase eeu t SMe WR cn PNN tee or dtcn oe Pegs inte ders as Re Nes <u et EA tae ar a cra RAM METRE CAN 0.65 
MBCHANIC Ve War rae ter Cee eel ae een Abeba AI Soda Nett ie io. yet ehi TRU RE he Rit AMEN 0.574 
Milermanduheinenas ay ete Ree e tty Mit. hkl orice ctaccht vo peor ear idmerd 2a) sl Utne WADE NE EMEA AM ere Re HE 0.524 
Vieira aWaiNes ha [ele aA sal ete ba Alen ma eT dl OL. Ct a A aoc eae CL LUT SN ota any NY 0.50 
ISVS EDO, Wenn erence MONS a AR a UI SO ter RRM NT lia ue cee Cb ak) tcc, Rl Nl Tg 0.50 
Boiler Room: 
Stationary Engineman— 
ZNO CLASS Wome ae een tea tak a Ne TRO AEC SMS ri ERUCRS AMD ORAM My ee ein Maree) ite MRGID LHCII PUNO CoA DP 0.70 
Stationary Engineman— ; 
SR OUCKA CHM ern MnO IU ren mmiir’ tataain sve Ahan (a RUSS CURLER Waka te MCD at ALAM pe WUSb eat cee eR ar aM a 0.60 
Stationary Engineman— 
4th class..... 1 EIS ASO CIRC as TRIG ice ae AND ape iY Hine Peal as Pea RM NC UTE cp A/T A Lg 02523 
General Labor: 
dead RAMON PME, Mets AR EINE eS Rte 0.50 0.34 


I OMT RUO o Ae kane we cisltisidie wpa sanNS sjoie wetted busiap M2 





Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE INDUSTRY, 
MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated October 3, and 
gazetted October 12, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Oct., 1945, p. 1520; Oct., 1946, p. 1445) 
to December 1, 1946. 
CLOCKMAKERS, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated October 3, and 
gazetted October 12, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G. Nov., 1943, p. 1530; Aug., 1944, p. 1007, 
Dec., p. 1515; May, 1946, p. 628, Sept., p. 1252, 
Oct., p. 1445) to October 9, 1947. 


Construction 


Bumping TRADES, St. HYACINTHE 


A correction of an Order in Council relating 
to this industry (L.G., Oct., 1946, p. 1446) was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
September 21. This correction does not affect 
the summary already given. i 


Burmpine Trapres, ST. JEROME 


An Order in Council, dated September 18, and 
gazetted September 28, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Feb., 
1943, p. 220, April, p. 490; Feb., 1945, p. 182, 
Oct., p. 1520, and previous issues). The United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, local 1001, of Ste. Thérése de Blain- 
ville is accepted as co-contracting party. 

Another Order in Council, dated September 
25, and gazetted October 5, also amends the 
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previous Orders in Council for this industry. 
Territorial jurisdiction comprises the county of 
Terrebonne and is no longer divided into zones. 
The new minimum hourly wage rates are as 
follows: carpenter-joiner, millwright, weather- 
stripper, roofer (asbestos, slate, tile and com= 
position), cement finisher, decorator, wall-paper 
hanger, sprayer, lather, sheet metal worker 
(shop or job), blacksmith, driller (Jack ham- 
mer man), steam, electric or gas mixer oper- 
ator, engineman, steam, gasoline or electric 
shovels, stationary or portable boiler engine- 
man 85 cents; tile setter, painter, glazier, floor 
finisher (shop or job), tinsmith-roofer, fireman 
(construction) 80 cents; plasterer, mason 
(including cutter on the job), bricklayer, elec- 
trical contractor (personal services) $1.05; 
journeyman electrician, floor finisher (hand or 
machine) 90 cents; pipe mechanic, plumber and 
steamfitter — contractor (personal services) 
$1.05, journeyman 90 cents, junior journeyman 
80 cents; painter (structural iron) $1; struc- 
tural iron worker (all categories) $1.11; boiler- 
maker, erector, steam generator mechanic and 
welder $1.11, helper 84 cents; blacksmith, plas- 
terer, bricklayer and mason’s helper 65 cents; 
common labourer 60 cents; waterman 55 cents. 
Foremen supervising a shift of 4 or more men 
shall be paid 10 cents per hour more than the, 
rates established for their trade. For the 
installation of portable tanks and boilers under 
2 tons in weight, employees are to be paid 78 
cents per hour. Workers installing stokers in 
furnaces with horizontal heating surface of 20 
feet and less shall be paid 89 cents per hour 
and their helpers 67 cents per hour. With the 
exception of those mentioned above, the mini- 
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mum wage rates for apprentices in trades 
requiring 4 years’ apprenticeship are from 40 
cents per hour during first year to 65 cents per 
hour in fourth year, for trades requiring 3 
years’ apprenticeship from 40 cents during first 
year to 55 cents during third year. However, 
the minimum wage rates for carpenters-joiners’ 
apprentices are from 45 cents during first year 
to 70 cents during fourth year. For employees 
engaged in maintenance work, the minimum 
rates are $30 per week for journeymen, $15 for 
apprentices and $22 for common labourers. 
Employers may deduct $5 per month per room 
if maintenance man lodges in the establishment 
and a maximum of 35 cents per meal if he 
boards in the establishment. 


Trade : 


TRADE AND OFFICE EMPLOYEES, ARVIDA, JON- 
QUIERE AND ST. JOSEPH D’ALMA 

An Order in Council, dated September 25, 

and gazetted October 5, amends the previous 


Orders 
' April, 1945, p. 518, Aug., p. 1199; July, 1946, p. 
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in Council for this industry (LG., 
931). “L’Association des Marchands_ détai- 
llants de St. Joseph d’Alma” is accepted as co- 


contracting party. 
WHOLESALE TRADE, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated September 18, 
and gazetted October 5, repeals the Order in 
Council of June, 1945, relating to this industry. 
(L.G., Aug., 1945, p. 1198). 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HATRDRESSERS, ROUYN AND 
NORANDA 


An Order in Council, dated September 25, 
and gazetted October 5, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (LG., 
April, 1942, p. 484, July, p. 857; June, 1944, p. 
754, Sept., p. 1148) by providing for a reduc- 
tion in the hours of work performed on Satur- 
days and days before holidays. 


Fair Wage Conditions in Dominion Government Contracts 


HE Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 

Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain provi- 
sions to secure the payment of wages generally 
accepted as current in each trade for compe- 
tent workmen in the district where the work 
is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of government supplies and 
equipment. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the, Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from the 
Department of Labour schedules setting forth 
the current wage rates for the different classes 


of workmen required in the execution of the 
work. These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. i 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are covered by 
the general provision that rates must equal 
those current in the district, and in addition, 
by the requirement that the rates must not 
be less than 35 cents an hour for male workers 
{8 years of age and over, 25 cents for female 
workers 18 years of age and over, and 20 cents 
for beginners and for workers under 18. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During September 


During the month of September the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared, on request, 35 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada in different parts of the 
Dominion. 

Particulars of the contracts whch have been 
entered into during this period by the various 
Government departments appear hereunder:— 
(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that “where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any 
class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of overtime 
rates as specified by the Minister of Labour”, 
and also specify that the rates of wages set 
out therein are “minimum rates only” and 
that “nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors for the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where 
such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation or by direction of a War Labour 
Board”. 


National Harbours Board 


Dredging. deep water berths and centre of 
slips, Saint John Harbour, Saint John, NB. 


‘Name of contractor, Saint John Dry Dock and 


Shipbuilding Company, Limited, Saint John, 
N.B. Date of contract, September 10, 1946. 
Amount of contract, schedule rates, approxi- 
mately $248,500. This contract contained both 
the “A2” Labour Conditions, applicable to 
dredging operations, -and the “Al” Labour 
Conditions, applicable to building construction 
work, of which the following fair wages 


schedule formed a part:— Per Hour 
Boatmen (rowboats) ........... PP A IS AASB Uh $ .51 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...............0000% 85 
HaBOurerg yh Wed ciao widen: Welle a ae On RUNING Ua da USE 
Motor boat-operators 2 uf a a 55 
Motor truck drivers oa Sa i gaa .69 
Motor? truck):driver'and) truck! Wie) T55 
IME ACHITIS TS! seals Si ataiu ais tose ateseorne ts RL iaTestde uel nt ad Dene 85 
Machinists’ i hel pershincains ous tte ye eee nee 56 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .............. 61 
Plumbers’ ‘and™ steamfttersi 5 ic. s2 kee oeleee ie .90 
Welders and burners: 

Acetylene Mor (iEleCNiey Mois ge ikl Rng Ma -80 
Weatehimen) 2iri ciaceredmaaeime tee same Mier ome Tha Wat 45 





Department of Public Works 


Repairs to armoury; Beauport, P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Emile Cote, Enrg., Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 17, 1946. Amount 
of contract, $18,798.80. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.....0......2.....<% $1.00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers.......... 65 


(mixing and tempering mortar) 
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Per Hour Per Hour 
Carpenters and joiners ......scsesceesceeeeees ‘ 80 Painters and glaziers ......cissccesuerceers eases oe .70 
Cemeht jfinishers alls seek cies eames serene’ wbinacte .80 Plumbers and steamfitters .......s+seeseeereeees 1.064 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: AWiAECDINEN Us cis are cecatola mie ela and o trotatarare sta ove a hyeialers bi me ejeteiere 46 

BGCAIL Aoi cent Cap ess wiielesias eis Bement dale nae ele 75 

Gas. or Elec. ...... Sain bails aigieele oa iate Seay Werty By) 

Drivers ow a ei Rin, 6/0 0.e1d (618.0 eee a0 4,0 clejeceioie.e si pipierae Ricleiiie/cie .60 Alterations to stable building at Rideau Hall, 
Driver,. team and Wagon .....-.-.sseee. state,s atta 90 O N 

Hlectricians (inside wiremen) .............. saves .80 ttawa, Ont. ame of contractor, Mr. H. 
Labourers | )yise2e sieeeets whit gatedy s Acoensay, een Dagenais, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
ad pugs vers a if 1 ts noise rk waiseekelois Aa September 12, 1946. Amount of contract, 
Heer an neg truck....... sressreeeee ist’ $7,100. A fair wages schedule was included in 
eater’: the contract as follows:— 

Mehl vets See tone ears Pa a a ibda Dees feeds .80 Per Hour 
Sheet metal WOrkers co's clei viciete s)siele njniejasn ele cleo 80 Carpenters: and (jometsy val ca Wola omsls oo we wap ners $1.05 
ISEONEMMASOMIS ii lciaslststceials is «a's pecs clacelatvieters nleie o's ole ele 1.00 Cement finishers .........-.ececeeee BEE a Eee 4 ARE yf") 
Stonemasons’ INGLPOL Sys osraas cies late iolelp save eles a siciete 65 Cement and concrete mixer Snekators 

(mixing and tempering mortar) Steam Le cee a Me Baas Se vet enter .80 
Watchmen ...ssceeeeeeeseenteeecseeeeeceneeeneces 55 Gasepor elegy (is salut el cHn Noles eimalee eiatalerstatetehaarete 70 
Waxers and polishers (floor) .............. seas .70 Wrivers seis ee BAL ea nea Te an 

river, team and Wagons). swiss siciselelclee ot Ra -95 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ........ aves Maretaeterare -96 

Additions to heating system at the Veterans’ Thabotiners (he ee See RTS Th cle le ors iotete ate heleteiere aie etare eters .61 
Care Hospital, Saint John, NB. Name of py ieee 

are ELospital, palnt vonn, iN.D. ame Ol con- IWLetalliiw aiursthsiste oi citieate!sicnerars taser ejeieter ar ofeiaiarsiaytiaists osedee yam Lea) 
tractor, Messrs. W. E. Emerson and Sons, WOO eto Ue de co oleand s ueitar cone ay Anemone .90 
Limited, West Saint John, N.B. Date of con- bch ah BE SDS ee ere. ats iseble'sls eels bie. eies sie © ay sik 

‘ OboRAtTUCKAGrive4rsiesite shirts cats seth ciniileoe seman es 65 
: act, September 23, 1946. Amount of contract, Motor truck driver and truck..........ceeeeee ba A985 
$6,350. .A fair wages schedule was included in Painters and glaziers ........sesseseeeeeeeees Ge .86 
the contract as follows:— MPN REOTERS wiciezics tester let ntel ewes ote @ ace eoeso le le ielelelope aie siete. 1.16 

Pé Hour . >) Plasterers’ helpers ..... © 1 helaka Dining’ vies pistes .65 
j ‘ ixl d tempering material) 
Asbestos insulation workers ..........-...-ese- $ .70 fe | ae 
Brick and hollow tile layers.................... 1228 tes Sa SOR BLUES is wens dae odin nnaiae eae nae 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers............ 55 hs MURAL RAO ty nan el Wien ote capa es) Ay» : 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 
@arnenters Janay] OMETA i. 27% sec eral vate bravelgs ook .88 
Gene nmin ase caan (aint 1H — Construction of an approach and float, 

So Ee AU aa Bg ee DOL YZ 75 Brunette River, New Westminster, B.C. Name 

ee Vani elem brie alles baat rae Elma Mare ay .60 of contractor, Fraser River Pile Driving 
Hho ig i sdahaas SHI eh MADE SS Ais aes Ay Bic ae : - Company, Limited, ‘New Westminster, BiG. 

river OM we oN on veg eatate sarah Visas .8: 
iMicotticiaus (Gusid Ge uae 3s Date of contract, September 12, 1946. Amount 
ititvenseere nett ce A MARV di) oT Lui Dh al” ‘51 of contract, approximately $5,283.13. A fair 
WEG UAT A ARTIC CAT IVOTS. 1 ue oik\sis ois dios he wines stouera ste 55 wages schedule was included in the contract 
Motor truck driver and truck..........cssseeeee- 1.55 as follows:— 
Painters: and Velaziers Wik bees kee cs wed eondeses .81 ; Per H 
PAS GOTOIS is falc eave'e so else ale tialete’ otesbiy ele gle Gwe lolaressiare oiote, «ra 1.21 xy ue 
MAB vErersiy TelPErSi 1) car ueles oele ete Aenea etetatoles ers 55 Pile driver and derrick foreman..........+--++++ $1.37 

(mixing and tempering material) Pile driver and derrick engineer.............-.- » 1.24 
Blumbers, ang.) Steam fitters iss suo wee eben Oeics 90 Pile driver and derrick men........+++sseeeeees - 1.12 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp........- Bi Pile driver and derrick bridgemen...... Sadoscsae 1.12 
Saeebi MNeEAL) AVOTICCTS 0 c-5 vise cle's's ’sraccibiaintatnlie »(ulocaiers 76 Pile driver and derrick boommen............+++- 1,12 
MVR TOIINOE Span te Nk, eT! le rea Me Ar 45 Pile driver and derrick firemen........+++++++e+. -80 

TAD OMTORG gilasecistetecnete siclake’ cis dale rs bumielotais leieleleletemistaietersi .65 
Wisk CHT CIN Hay cic cere a ne cin apslecever a iets nislsis reierete im sterate etererete .60 
\ 


Installation of oil burning equipment in 
eight pavilions at the Diversional Occupation 
Centre, London, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Fred R. Hoffman, London, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 24, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,912.50. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers ..........sccceeens $1.20 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers.......... .09 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 

TOT VU Ae Wee isa a art t ata ete crave steresefaressinssre.clela’e nr OL 
LD TAver ye eAIA VATE SWiAL OMI elcicls stc)e'e viere c'e(s/0.cl</ato\ee 0 .90 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ........seeceeceee 1.10 
MEDD OUTOTS y Aia/ete ss, ciate Sistas chores otuiote tots tormiel seid atsiopelara’ oils -ol 
INEOCOT GLUCK GTIVETS A silt ae sowidse sieleelatiels dale site SABE, .55 
Motor truck driver and truck .................. 1.55 


Reconstruction of wharf, Lockeport, NS. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. A. J. Campbell, 
J. A. Campbell and Alex. J. Mclsaac, Inver- 
ness, N.S. Date of contract, September 17, 


1946. Amount of contract, approximately 
$19,396.95. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per Hour 
Blacksmiths .......... LERIISI Oe Un eee sete eete cmeiiere - $ .65 
Blacksmiths} helpers ae Li02« slew cietere.« etelateiersterciee\eie .50 
Boatment wn (LOw WOats) sericies <\oslieie.s comle norte seis etre 45 
Divers (full day’s pay allowed whether employed 
fUlly Or» PArb mele). eT: CAV csiaopeible saree ie leieecreints 14.18 


Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay allowed whether 
employed full or part time) per day ........ 5.48 
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Per Hour 
SEVER cbse cca cig Blake Sali Meas did iics-oe ek ¢ ed EL 45 
Driver. Worse And Teark, sen spuds skis tette ane Ue .60 
DOriversceams "and. WAGOW oils. de ce ee Coed Race 75 
Engineers, operating, steam ............eceeeeee -80 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.).........02. -80 
IPCMON Ni BLATGNELY: [Sse tiie ees Oe Sek od ictal .60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)............ 60 
TRON Sade cule aN Atte 2 RO EA Ag AUR URSA wl MTA a 45 
Motor boat soperators) ies seee eos le ere .50 
Maetor: truck drivers:..0 Ne seed eee .50 
Motor truck driver and truck..........ccceceeece 1.50 
Pile driver and derrick foremen................ 85 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ................ Avs) 


Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting, 


SILDMURG) Wor cree es eke ey chee ee mance .60 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ................ .60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ................ 50 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing, 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and fitting timber) 





Construction of rock rip-rap bank protection 
works on Kirkland Island, Fraser River, B.C. 
Name of contractor, Messrs. Gilley Brothers, 
Limited, New Westminster, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, September 17, 1946. Amount of contract, 
approximately $57,710. This contract contained 
both the “A2” Labour Conditions applicable 
to dredging operations, and the “Al” Labour 
Conditions applicable to building construction 
work, of which the following fair wages 
schedule formed a part:— 


\ Per Hour 
OMSITYTNON Ly. o's elas a cate ¢ sialeletaverala terre cease Ca ae $ .81 
Labourers : : 

Commoniesss.cce. sretenc sins fa) satafs lavas: Worstohee tattle a suatasats 65 
Pexperienced  Dadinge -.0. ssicis hee ke dee kets afl 
Pile driver and derrick foremen............seeee. 1537 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ............... 1.24 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ................ .80 


Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 


SICMAL ING mene he Ele LES AIP Poe a aS IER A oa DO VoA2 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen............. 1.12 
Winatchmen sss sec... afarslaleip fata.e/e lor cherctaistat tise ote cae .60 


Extension to groyne at Griffith’s Island, Grey 
County, Ont. Name of contractor, the 
McNamara Construction Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, September 
17, 1946. Amount of contract, approximately 


$8,560. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per Hour 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.)............. $ .85 
ER OROOEBED S55 oti. lated ve MIRE hl LR tT a 51 
BUGLOLBSIucis WTIVers 1), ) Se! sac bc wee «cae codon .00 
Motor truck driver and truck ........esssecee0: 1.55 
Pile driver and derrick foremen .......... Wane sie 1.00 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .............. -90 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging setting and 
STOMA eet fare SA ee eon ps Ge Peake ce ei a A 65 
Pile driver and derrick firemen .............0. .60 
_ Pile driver and derrick labourers ..............5 55 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
andi fitting’: timber), , ob... cise« os bial ateye ends @ araaiers 56 
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Alterations and addition to public building, 
Valleyfield, P.Q. Name of contractor, Alphonse 
Gratton Inc., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 17, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$83,000. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Asbestos insulation workers .......cccecceecesee. $ .65 

fe Lethe een Bai alm AMEN Wo MLAD DUNKS ALAN MRL ay he 80 

f Bigeksmitha) helpersinuc uty ee Ge .50 

Brick and‘ hollow tile layers) 2) o06.0.06.0.00.0,. 85 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers............ -50 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 

Carpenters anid “joiners” 2g id, cy 65 

Cement > imish erg) 200200) he ens ene ee .60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

POUCATAN ars gisla's a aig Mica te ete ge ee ete aa .70 
AST: SOT YCRLEG YFG, SU RROCII I) VA LA Mtea ea ny (Remy .05 
Compressor operators (gas. or ClECH) Nee arog: ~00 
Dy iver Hi Otte idle osisle eee Lae earn ee 45 
Driver, team and’ wagon) i eee ee 70 
Drill rangers 4 See ate Re kB iia aida aR L005 
Hlectricians (inside wiremen) ................... Og 
BHlevator ‘constructors... 242 aden eine ana 1.00 
Elevator constructors’ helpers .................. .70 
Engineers on steel’ erection ..............)...., 1.00 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec Maa eee 75 
Enginemen, “stationary 4. 2450u) 0) Una Galan ma 
Hoist’ operators—tower (gas. or elec.) .......... Bi 
Labourers: iin cca ee he sate Wek Ame a ea 45 

Lathers: 

We etal Hee ee Cue Cusine ae Ue aN a Merge eee HD oat 65 

WY OOGP TAN a Te cA MN ai OUR chon ae UN 60 
Liholeum dayerst) Volvo g ox wien Sey aii ee) .60 
Marble: ‘setters. .2is 3a ue Md Oy ee -85 
Marble setters’ helpers .............06 Asters .50 
Motor truck’ drivers: 22. see 0 tee stclare hercla Soh 50 
Motor truck driver and truck ....... eiisisants lla eri eo 
Ornamental iron workers .......... A A Ne 4 ae 90 
Painters: and: glaziers) 2i3si00)sds. sta eee 65 
Dlasterersy SMe Ce eee gene RN? hi ge Se, te 85 
Plasterers’ helpers: Gi ole A a 50 

(mixing and tempering material) 
Plumbers ‘and. steamfitters 4 .00.0..0..00.) 50.2. .70 
Rigvers > (general Wryoey sodas cr eee ee .60 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) .....cc¢s00ccccecnes., Sats 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... .50 

Sheet: metal (40/0) Mae A: home MORN ke a .70 
Sheet -metal:) workers Wows c) eee we ae 70 
Shovel operators: (gash) e500. eee leo Ue 95 
Steam ‘shovel engineer jie )on AP, a a 95 
Steam’ shovel’) firemientiny (hich 0 alae) ae ae 65 
Steam: shovel: oilers tease saa ls in be eee 60 
Stanecuttens yb) rceveda oan Nene eaten mice 
BLONEMMASONS |i). 0c Nene hate chet COM Uy eu .85 
Stonemasons’: (helpers saviors), aad a Me al 50 

(mixing and tempering material) 
Structural steel workers 3) 0 i 6cl 0. ck eS, 1.00 
Terrazzo: layers. ose eee ea none ae -80 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers ........:......... 65 
wile? setters!!: (asphalt) ules 20 is aan 70 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 

LEAD OSIAON Ye aca arn s cine RMR Suhel sea, RRC 50 
SVie DOMPRORS [als ws yl ee Ge Lae Nan Lis 2 se 46 
Waxers and polishers (floor) ...........c....6. -50 
Welders and burners on steel erection............ 1.00 


Replacement of steam boilers at Champlain 
Dry Dock, Lauzon, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
J. A. Y. Bouchard, Inc., Quebec, P.Q. Date 
of contract, September 17, 1946. Amount of 
contract, approximately $477,600. A fair wages 
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schedule was included in the contract as 


follows :— 
Per Hour 

Asbestos  INSulstiomwcwWOrkers’ (cticsieieese ee es aeseles $ .80 
IB YEGKSTONEIS I i eiiesice aia s ok ocletaole aimee e aviate le tryratahe .80 
HEACKSTNT ONS (PM EMDOES (ele dis.¢ shalce sei etetspvie(oie eMia ble, ereke ane 65 
Boilermakers on construction or erection........ 1.00 
Brick and hollow tile layers ........... oe cie.cioiet Meu GOO 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers............ 65 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Wanrpenters ss ANC) | TOINETS, wiles ela siete 5 alors) sla lenestvefelsiei6)s .80 
Cementi wii nish EFS iis ei sewrete sl eie-s ieieetie takes aloha shat oteue the wa .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

RSEGATU Means ole cane alata tepevedel sie talc choke sldtes a tatplave « eaeuslsheie 75) 

CEASE LOD ICL EC atalara ete oie e eisia ave ee, alot suelela ciate i iol epodaberangas yh) 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)...... A hs cal By 3) 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.).............- .95 
PD) re OPTEVS PMIPOLM OMG Es ae weYele sve Nero) 6 onlovel eter shale leyoevel are 61S ohe.« .70 
WOE AME MOMOETIC tar sre cheveusvatete wie s, alevajonecenbsra! dlatckaneteynte one 65 
PIVOT Me ee are rhe as Fea elev ese ler rene ai iste eke terol alone abe .60 
Drivers bean WANG WAGON) ccc): siollesia ne eiele a se ele .90 
DD PAL ere TS ase eis. ecg ate rs a elcyaue cate steus ee aialaveia tateeaes .80 
Blectricians (inside wiremen) ...............0+. 80 
Engineers, operating, steam .................... .80 
Engineers on steel erection..................005. 1.00 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.).......... .80 
Hnginenren: se SbAvlON ary, W va cale see sistals esate laters. a hohe 9 65 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)............ Wo 
PIA OURETIS Wee areata ls erate aaa le a aEe aa sisee Meta cila soils tena 60 
Lathers: : 

INTEC aa OCR AE AM al wie ce nails leona a 'e ahey auelitananahest sled 15 
WEOGGT UtLUCKNVOTTVIETO IW Medi cosiels aie eels ia: ale mrala siatetstels .60 
Motor truck driver and truck..................- 1.60 
PAGES MT CSOLAYD aiene i eehwateeeetolecs: Aaeeis Wiareteyal ala atl eee AVS) 
PIMOS AGU PIAZICTS iano oe lae vias « syel eles diss alayaionsiohartiel + no 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).............. .70 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.............. 65 
PISSCORETS roe ato toatacerais ie Sigisl se are as eel Ue solace erate bardlotane 1.00 
PA Sterersuy WO DET Stare cere) a eleionk sie eis cheie etka stant bie: ef chats 65 

(mixing and tempering material) 
Plumbers and steamfitters .........ccceseccssees .80 
POW CLETHR EN baract ns eaters sisea wie sche peMclaiple WS Coon elareveli tart .70 
iA Vb cay pa a sho Wie ea CR SU RON CONCH Td OL ESR 70 
PUISCOrS (CO PMELAL lew wition aenei uni suaes he bgataierele suatelatel nave ceed .70 
Roofers: ‘ 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... 65 

Sheet urnepalinrccispinn meters (aeieibianns 6 Auth Ate etupas 80 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) ...........ceeceeeeees 70 
Sheet wmetal workers ys ose eu ce tals 5, slaw kideetcws es .80 
Steam shovel engineers ............... cece cece .95 
SLEAM SHOVEL | HremMmenyy s Mleeie, vere Cle aa ced lta ee cie ah .70 
StCaImarSHOVelOlGRS i cl4u Ua tns sae. ste cha muevell latin vera ts .65 
Shovel Mopenators =CEAs sis. eve dele es deydieccushe's Saleh 95 
SEODECUELETS Mi ew uie cebu nus salerdlid sald arapoueetieiam camiare .80 
MI UOMCMIASONG Mit cite ate nae ete en eA MAS GLa pa OR 1.00 
SLOMEMIASONS HoH elpers sy Vay veces + ofc alehe etchAalei stew Gree .65 

(mixing and tempering material) 
Structural steel Workers s wee se iss.3 as wallswletebie Savane 1.00 
A OTLAZZOWMLAV ETSY 1 WNC CRIN Lik ae LE hcled kaya ae aia vod .80 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers.................. 70 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 


ANG WITHIN s bIQIOeN).) irene © foe v-eieceltels nie lehaeatatebeyereeses .70 
Tile setters: 

ST) RA) Grom p eer e serie beter Tc as wacker areal om etc) apanie 70 

DETATIVIG Ween) wna INRA ke a) aaa a Nae ae 85 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 

EL ACESITICTI) Fa hale wrastiateeratls mioe ie eieve Sica eee lames stsias 65 
Tractor operators: 

PA TOUITIEALU ELC. os Aalst eieae eines eteictavela rss dlgcebs Abate .80 

SER SH TLL MA SAR Ble rT U ACTIN Maa A Ee atta Ce Oe .70 
Truss assemblers and erectors (wood) ........ 70 
Wiatchnren ur ciisids atte slurs cetera satere rata sea oii tree etal 85 
Waxers, sanders and polishers (floor) .......... .70 
Welders and burners: : 

Acetylene GL)) Cll cca he jets ca oeuwlenw enc .70 

Onisteah \ETrection jy disso. seins id arakeoie waiter omelet ete 1.00 


THE LABOUR, GAZETTE 


Watchmen 
oy 


| NOVEMBER 


Reconstruction of wharf, Gibsons’ Landing, 
B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. W. Greenlees, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, September 
17, 1946. Amount of contract, approximately 
$61,210. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Pile driver and derrick’ foremen ...:.3........- $1.35 
Pile driver and derrick engineer ................ 1.224 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
SIPTIAL LING’) ye slice ieiaesecovc eat ovetelene’ toler ¢ yaieceim stata ats aes 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick boommen.............. 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen.............. 1.10 
Pile ‘driver ,and derrick” firemen, i. 5. 52..0. 5 scent 19 
Carpenters ive dete cots Sol seer ee SRI iets eine caer 1.10 
TG DOUTETS Var techs re ee ag erate eT CET ae Stas .65 
iWreatchimmeni (taco. staviets aitadaubtets seven tietstore sl runees sata .60 


Wharf extension and repairs, Cocagne Church, 
N.B. Name of contractor, Messrs. J. W. 
McMulkin and Son, Upper Gagetown, N.B. 
Date of contract, September 19, 1946. Amount 
of contract, approximately $19,690. A fair 
wages schedule was included ‘in the contract as 
follows:— 


Per Hout 

Blacker tbhisy yi nnere eins id. Wave a lepulercuatery eee stencte ty RSet paar $ .65 
Blacksmitth’si, helpers nie eeu aie. toate ls state 50 
‘Boatmiensy (LOW DOatS): |sceesalcleptuissateCames etal inetea vy 46 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ 400 
EEVISTI A SERS i aoe hove lee olen eral a anaes] GIVER Mar eating yaar ds 46 
Drivenshorse and) Carts Sih ci diye sletoiacieesraik .60 
Driver’ team and | Wagons. satis se sks dae uel papel ee 75 
Engineers); operating} Steamy ieisc.. oj esis lersiet ois 75 
Gas. engine! TUNNET) sesjcilelsts sane colors em elabelsvaiel wages 205 
La DGOUre rss ese Foe Nilstas Sa es Te MEY te eS yee -46 
Niotorn “boat: Operator iia ta ya Ae tie eine welree cre .50 
Motor, truekeidriversina insta nae Hanae gaeen aetna: 50 
Motor truck} driverwamd « trucks shy. eens. ster os 1.50 
Pile driver and derrick foremen................ y .80 
Pile driver and derrick engineer................ .70 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 

Sisal ling)! Vas weNN , wtlaew ears aelelcrats ater ecalaa tote eig seen .60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers .............. 50 
Pile driver and derrick firemen...................- Aa 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, and scrib- 
ing and by use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and fitting timber) 


Harbour repairs and improvements, Sorel, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Lucien La- 
chapelle, Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 19, 1946. Amount of contract, unit prices— 
approximately $28,116. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Blacksmiph shi!) gaan, Meares Mele eee a at aa een tears $ .65 
Blacksmiths? 4<belperseagy oeseecn seman. decom .55 
Carpenters and) J OMNers aes en ciy ae + aie aeons ok .70 
Cement Anishierss i's Ge: ROP sae cave hatch, atece terete 75 
Cement “and concrete mixer operators: 
SEGA aster Bola cars adits eldleyeid aa cee aieie a avew va einee . .70 
Gas. Oneleeiy 3 gy ieee ais lee whee Uistatelaciateteress lege ale /ciete +00 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)............ .55 
Drrvers so oi G eee RPE DENIES U Sretle aletatanana hater a tela .50 
Driver, horseand.icart ee sed Wee) Mea tan 65 
Driver; teamands Waco /pacdcwieie sacs se eins eae ats: 
Derillh TUNES joie sks coda ldeley dels liaihleht deeded doles RO5 
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Per Hour Per Hour 
Huginemen, (stationary ') o.oo ald eglees 60 Divers’ tenders (To be allowed full day’s pay 
pore ses: A 5 AOI WH! SRN Ay AP AAO ASIN Ti .50 whether employed full or part time) per day 5.48 
WTOLOM, PUCK TITIVErs 1 o 4. choos an oho we cos cece ola Aas Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.)............ 85 
Motor truck driver and -truck.................00. 1.55 Pe DOurens MOR a sy she oo. egies remy Wat tas dah h .o1 
Pipefitters (surface temp. work) ...........s.008 .60 Aoter Doak ieperators ol tetra cm lene et tas 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .............. .55 BROCE) UMiCh WC Vera Karen lca s eek Le wee ilo! men 90 
PPO CLPREO TE aa eek Aue ame ul sta chalk diay ety. se NI 55 Mortor truck driver and truck ................ 1.55 | 
PMTLIS CTA aA leiass Seip als etias Unis ala c vation kale ily 55 Pile driver and derrick foreman .............. 1.00 
LON EGE Cor eV) ay 2 MR RMI a ae nM .60 Pile driver and derrick engineers .............. 90 
dgdmoen, reinforced \ sheelh. t'vas vinsie cl sc sa las .60 Pile driver and derrick men (rigging,' setting and 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.)............ .70 Peale ge ae Tans ce mice hk HN a Gh ati .65 
Baeald shovel \ehneineers os he a ie eck a. ck 95 Pile driver and derrick firemen...........¢....... 60 
PHOAMNCROVEL! NECTION Wiese sds eevide og ce tks Pecks .70 Pile driver and derrick labourers .............. On 
RUCSI BDOVEL “OUCTE IG. ot. Sadek or ce Soe cedook oda: 65 Road grader operators: 
PNOVGr PODETALOTS WA POS In hc ak sf orate Wes Sooo 95 2 Re Oe PROV fale Ashe Hl) MURIEL Pee eshale ho 60 
Tractor operators: Shovel OPeLabors CE ag Won Lr acs eee wnE Melee 1.06 
Dee a thd eueat LA METS OAL. A, fiat ae a5 Timbermen and _ cribmen (measuring, scribing 
DECONTTIORE, VOLE Sich cede Saree Ek eisiou anil Be cca 65 and, by the use of the axe, adze, ete., cutting 
WU SCCD IMCD ore sui a We Abn shower tec ewe kon .40 ands hiting) tiroberjit' et sie iiary tae ee aie es, Mee 56 
Road grader operators: Tractor operators: 
PUT SCUIDA WERE WA ey Laue Kelole meas Cel det eka ok .50 5S} 1 AV Sc aN eC LA RANE ALORS Seo 65 
PMCLUCINE [Genie yes iese iis. se nig dive caowe decisions ad 75 Weathermen Nola ai DI Na he as Orr PN a 46 
CCiEASBN Tlie TAU VI at Rs 9 UR te BH .60 Welders and burners: 
Acetylene (or elee auc dashed a MEE aie .80 


Construction of a nursing station for the 
Indian Health Services, Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, Eskasoni, NS. 
Name of contractor, Mr. M. R. Chappell, 
Sydney, N.S. Date of contract, September 12, 


1946. Amount of contract, $22,800 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 
Per Hour 

Brick: and. hollow ‘tile! layers) .....0.6.00.0050. $ .85 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers.......... 50 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Carpenters)\and \' joiners \ 64.43. ss0s3cecebeeke cs 65 
MOOMMCINE (NERS ys Wee Fs ohana SeOs ec Me ee .65 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam eocwecone Wi 05 ie: Sj 6) 6 (dee. oe leaves elatele. d)disi8i ale elehe ote iene .70 

CAS BU BLOCH 51 Hs\5 Ves vs dds SRT Mole wae hee us .55 
DEES D ye ac U4 5 oa Mas Ce dt ROIS | Oe BEEN Yi 3 45 
Dxiver worse. and ares (ee ee re 60 
Driver, uteam: Vand wagon ey soles kent bos ook ay gs) 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ..................... 70 
TOENGUE ORS hn SAIS 2 Vole aula Sy es hin VA ee Uw HCN 45 
Pinel eum ayers: . 34 boa ee, s Meee EN aN 00) 
Motor truck drivers ........ Nie rate ate aA WER) VANS 50 
Motor truck, drivers and “truck 1) eee al). ie 1.50 
PAPEL AMC SIBGLETS i iii vcle ska WON aly ater .65 
iiumbers and ‘steamfitters) 3. .he. RE ee Wd 
shinglers (wood, iasbestos) | .)..4.0 00g tes 65 
MESy -IMELAl: | WOFKENS. 16! d.ceteclediicccm teak. Mee 70 
Bipuevuray Steelworkers lcs soalio, VR MON de 90 
VR UES ACLTN: We LO MR SMR, 3 ORR E ST MME A MeN EY ee 40 
Waxers and polishers (floor) .................. 50 


Reconstruction of wharf, Rainy River, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Macaw and Mac- 
donald, Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
September 23, 1946. Amount of contract, unit 
prices—approximate expenditure, $25,008.20. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Waniaren (row boats) 4 go's. dans dicceulatte be wes ds aluon S51 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)..........-0000% 61 
Divers (To be allowed full day’s pay whether 
_ employed full or part time) per day........ 14.48 


Repairing existing roadways within the build- 
ing area, Christie Street Hospital, Toronto, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. W. G. Stephen- 
son, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 12, 1946. Amount of contract, $9,597. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Carpenters; ivand ‘ joiners)? )o hte, Se aad $1.20 
Cement, finish ers Wate byt yuyu l ly) )s5 ied a at ii 85 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SLOAN ys SAMS gee a abel Meee UG Bee ay Damn 1.10 
Gas voriiclega indaceston sh oferalovahatiheretarata Aer aseerieetste nda 1.10 
YB eae TINGS is yar Wena sh ae MS CAUN OR VtPtte BLA Gapelas 62 
Driver, teqm: ‘andi: wagon seouue. ets cot whee ta? 
Dia Dourene: jas lee ucluurs aitiaonatet SiO ORS N 62 
Motort trick \drivers, fms ee .62 
Motor: truck! driver|and trucks 2.0.4) Se 2.00 


Interior painting, new section of the Customs 
Examining Warehouse, Youville Square, Mont- 
real, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Lagen- 
dyk, Stack and Company, Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, September 10, 1946. Amount of 
contract, $18,500. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
POTTVers AO hicraw «eta ne Reice Boe aie Fea ee $ .61 
Dryer, team and wagonii [ue ste wea hy) oa ae 1.01 
Labourers ..... yale) alle sora cho MAUL USE Ve SRAM Oe ERY .61 
NGLor truck  Gtivers uc ee eho ea 61 
Motor¢trucke driven andi truckims wae se ae ere 1.61 
Painters, “ands @laziéra Wye air Pees wt 86 
Pl aspen etal yi dies sis laste bedtie ci inate cele See teat 1.06 
Plasterers’; helpers) fu cre. ia ie aan Rien eae . 66 


(mixing and tempering material) - 


Construction of an extension to the wharf, 
North Bay, Ont. Name of contractors, Richard- 
son Construction Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 23, 1946. 
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Amount of contract, unit prices—approximate 
expenditure, $44,921. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
SLACK SMI ELI Syame fe ators arevoe telche so whe a vai sicl aera ehetadnl site eters « $ .66 
Blackstnitie i) helpers Mises selsiers Wel aelevereleie eteetbic arsinistais 56 
Darpenvers and i JOMEVS Ne, a sieyeiei cs ble eleislele bible) oly la isle 90 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 


AMC AGES MTT DEK Yin igrsle als a o)s.e\s"e)si stele seo le s.<hs orerk .56 
PD OULEES Mie iis aisle Cielajeic cieasiniele/sialslsre elelsislupcle'sielaleiiat we sol 
INIGGOEN PLUCK GATIVEIBS! Utes te seis slstsistaiseclegclembls co.tieialie » 56 
Motor. truck \driver and. truck) ....)...05.40:0 ses 1.56 
Shovel operators (gas.)  ..... Ralctalstietetant seats 66 1.06 
VVC CMETA CID ee a eae taie wate ikl s ete telola\ele stele Wiateiet icte(a ie sib -46 


General repairs and interior painting, Federal 
Building, Vancouver, B.C. Name of contract- 
ors, Messrs. C. J. Seamer and Sons, Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, September 12, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $19,487. A fair: wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— ; 
Per Hour 
Garpenters ‘and JOINETS 9. .....cce esse sec ce tenes $1.12 
TDPEVOTS ih CECATISTED) iiticlss oles cielelste sie sveloveieyenbie eis) sie ele ele 65 
TAD OMLELS il ce Gia te lelcte ahs ietslsie si nieve biaeleieieies otnleeielejsiats ete .65 
Motor truck drivers (under 5 tons) AHS eT aNNaG HA .66 
Motor truck drivers (5 tons and over).......... ay gs 
Painters and glazierS ..........eseee. wie calehetenetsis -97 
FAS HEECT Shes sete anes Mix inieia oe She niniey vies mloioyei die mieievotoie e.aisiaie 1.224 
PlASLOreTS HLCMDCES Wi laos cse!s oldietaieisists sis 6/aie/a'\s iioie'e law: oleae 81 
(mixing and tempering material) 
Tile setters: 
DASTNA CURED AYstaleiaterettevete aleisetrietelelece mater svetaleheverelerateiale\e! oie 87 
- Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
ETAGESTNEM))| liciele oivistetelonsfaleieis\e, lsielelslelesele{atelere/aie!s.oisie\ ois 81 
Waxers and polishers (floor) .......ceeceeceecees ach 
AWVieL UO TATIGS TAN 1 aise are eretesaleie sols eieieve ie toieiwieiexe enero \esessiele/e'a!s/« .60 





Wharf repairs and reconstruction, Mechins, 
Matane County, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Leandre Thibeault Enrg., Matane, P.Q. Date 
of contract, September 25, 1946. Amount of 
contract, unit prices—approximate expenditure, 
$59,362.75. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
STA CKSIMTGIS Ns sm laine niefouae Paes sla e ale elelelafereisimimidle oleate ate $ .65 
Bisek Smits 7 VNCLDEES ul) ass ciicts o's 6 cis ee sina ale wieysie orale .50 
OAUNED G KTOW DOTS) ¢chyeuisirklne ss seulels else bea ee cts wa .40 
Compressor operators (gas, or elec.) ............ 55 
DET Mr UARET REA lac ais cxals i dlvtgsslafesatoiorneis wiciere steis eiecvelh'e .55 
PVP ILS Mc MRC ne. Mela hate ald area aie gol Claitlals slaleteree ele 8 bak 45 
AVEIVEL He OFSe AN GU CALs. 1¢,c 10's oiegis sisitis «ele ere.ele cele) « .60 
POTEVEL LORIN ME TIC WAZ OM) 2 \c'- lelc v sis bieais' aleleiejoleloie stale .70 
Engineers, operating, steam ......ccceeseeseeee 15 
IH ITEMIEN My SLATION ALY, Qisiiecie «\c clcle eeie.s ainic Slalsieiesesleidipys .55 
NGA DOUTELS AY oni vicleleaie eee caclnlele wide wis Gielevsmibiels els Seats 45 
Motor truck drivers PALIN eee ate staves attr eters cyele oie e's .50 
Motor truck driver and truck ..........eeeccees 1.50 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
ANC MMEbtInG ) CIMDEN uy tease mstclewls crete tre hier ones sts) 
WV AEGHITIOI MARU iad wialslate in icrseisisicislelevele'e c eieis a ares alee bio ele A -40 


Repairs to roof of the frost-proof warehouse, 
Souris, P.E.I. Name of contractor, Mr Harry 
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E. Phillips, Charlottetown, P.E.I. Date of con- 
tract, September 5, 1946. Amount of contract, 


’ unit prices—approximate expenditure $8,094. A 


fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


, Per Hour 
Carpenters: and) JOIMErS ia biotiae c ecile ee echeeciesiec tts $ .65 
A DOUTErS yeah sieteestctestealebletslelt ole ctats sats.s ciale’s tigre 46 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... 50 


Construction of steel fenders, extension to 
walkway, and the countersinking of tie-rod 
ends on the Elevator Wharf and Old Canada 
Steamship Lines Wharf, Sorel, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Lucien Lachapelle, Sorel, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 19, 1946. Amount 
of contract, unit prices—approximate expendi- 
ture, $9,490. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
A KOMNOTIN ie Se Meee eee nee iad miata tonee cestelate ete vioa\elers $ .50 
Blacksmiths ieee, cet eel Malesia e el eiamatelmetaretat are 65 
Blacksmiths! helpers se) Beis ese ws elelotere olelelsisls|oiaforote's 55 
Boatmens Grow DOats)) cose ereleiatete eles ele! sles etetereveicral eyes .50 
Carpenters and JOIMeTS ........ccccsecsecscaces .70 
Cement ANISHErS awa sire Nels errs velareie ells sletstate crete 75 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SCOR TIM els Ula ols ovstcchevtabaretelensietateratereloveiets einrowetece sisters -70 
Gaston elec says ae kielewterctelgiataists ereyoats atetevohlelelersie .55 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ .0o 
Divers (To be allowed full day’s pay whether 
employed full or part time) per day........... 14.40 


Divers’ tenders (To be allowed full day’s pay 
whether employed full or part time) per day 5.40 


MPA VELS Cee at tene oe char Snail lesateloyajor atch leretatebeisie) meavetatal tet -50 
Driver; (team Vand WagoDs (2) eine) civic sjeiele 5 -'sle'eleleteiele’« py) 
Drill runners ...... DF iead ANS kale Voladave OE Gavslalerscahe er ctete 55 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .........sessesees .70 
Engineers, operating, steam ...............cceee .80 
Engineers on steel erection ..........eceeeeeeee 1.00 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.)............ 75 
Dabourers ts ler Sew stan Giaveye foray apetolatat obeyateye? slacnete .50 
Motor. boat YOPeravOrs Mea sitios alolpmelneleleleleiets iste 55 
MVE Otor:, SOrUckes)/ATIVELS yaprstee.cre.sieealiiereielsyeccssre cies reRersts .50 
Motor ‘trucks “driver jand. (truck: 2 )c:cicjsislco' serrated) e's 1.55 
Painters CQpray,) | ssid sctis:deiecols:b oie’ ence’ Staten eteimenl aoe ele 75 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ...........se.. -60 
Plumbers” and. .steam fitters’! ch. eile lerleleteve atals ele orale .70 
Sheet imetal, workers iii.co cals cs atom elo dine te cree! aiels .70 
Steam shovel’ engineers’ ..... 0... % sisi «ls's\eels oeia siclele ee -95 
Steam shovel iremen'y i. i's ale evalelsie stoleteteletoristersereig -70 
Steam shovel) oilera:, 0). joslsies tis.» viet aiemtalsieie overs'sta eee 65 
Shovel) operators Geass ae ie lewislelews a. oye beset core etetaretens -95 
Structural “steel workers). al eiecke's istic vee bie clone 1.00 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 


ANG MALLtIN Ab DEL): che aialore cate Gnas eletelels aielerese a terate 3 .55 
Tractor operators: 

Sear Ped Auten Neg te, SMR s ately latel tlguatclatuie waters Sie ale 55 
WV UGIIMEN LC Me Le, operetta eiete tale! staleleletre stelaleloaieiaetestctare:s .40 
Welders and burners: 

cetylenewor telecs eck ven’: + sia cieislets o-celee sieaivalc cle 65 

On ‘steel erection). ..2.e. cee oe RET aa ee 1.00 


Alteraticns and additions to public building, 
Woodstock, Ont. Name of contractor, McKay- 
Cocker Construction Limited, London, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 9, 1946. Amount 
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of contract, $59,528 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 


Per Hour 

Asbestos insulation workers .............ceeeees $°.75 
Blacksmiths in ents esos aes oe SysPaisiaterelorstthes ate along 215 
Blacksmiths’ helpers .......... Role ape ate ays aioe a 55 
Brick and’) hollow, tiles/layersy) (054 dae cals diocese c 1.20 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers....... wale hane 55 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Waurpenters: and) JOIMers (5). 606 as Merce see veies vine uae .95 
ROREOR Go AERISIIEIWE » o'cie \islaiie Ss Worcs cee w caterae ere wok aly 70 
Cement and concrete sage operators: 

Steam! <sssices ve als ciereisie sels eislaisetorcoisisia dias reise eies's Py f') 

MLAS K ORMSCLECE bo Festa ee Le PUM eh a ll oe 65 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ......ses00. d 65 
CRTER ST go tl Tee mata AEE A a A 6 a PA RRL Ry Sane Oa Aap! 
Driver, téam and) Wagon. 1.66 cece vince oe mse niiiee .85 
DORAL EOMOV So alu cies e aa Lay Ao bholecmn gle «variate .60 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ............essee0e 81 
Engineers, operating, steam .........seseeeeeeee 81 
PAO IDCINGEN ( SCALIONALY! 6). since’ s ies cia vicis cpalchevia cis -60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).......... .60 
PIB DOUTETS Gis 1c stairs Aree sls ayaTacalaleiaiais cine: soles ciaters stated wate 51 
Lathers: 
RUNIOEAL reas os 3 a0 SAAS TIE: Rie kisid eleiciere settee aps Soran .80 
WLGGOPPEEVCK O ALIVETS oH c'o's oo siciic din vid asie'o Gumineoe’« 55 
Motor truck driver and ‘truck .........sseesses. 1.55 
Ornamental irony) workers) 65/0.) ic woawasmran aoe .70 
Paaiiers Wand ) glazrers Wiis. ols se eemeaddnn (ase ele 71 
Plasterers. ...cc.000 SrSuieele SA shake clavatete suber sieiets Gs vayale 1.06 
Plasterers’ elope, ell Ate’ Se eiosetarat ele are is ateeaete ahiea -56 

(mixing and tempering material) 
Plumbers and steamfitters ........ccccececceces 91 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) ..........cceeeeeeee 06 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... 55 

ESO OIG AL EPs cs ea das ciate Sea ania ues e aS 76 
Sheet: metal . workers ...c..cccccusccaceec eee .76 
SLCAMN WS OVEL! | CNEINCETS 1d oh.iccdcca es ce Latieca Ue 1.06 
Seen Sito Vel firemen) 5 \s:3 6.0io develo Gare dead sane eels 66 
ceammumshnovel Oilers | sien wee so cen memes koae .56 
Pnovel operators. | Cras. )iiicaladiaveaces cade dems scene 1.06 
SurMchuralw Steely WOrkersh dis edmoo ee R eke oe 96 
SPORE ZO el VOPS Lhd owls respi diels 9 Speak sade’ ols BADE: 96 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers ...............0.. Stl 
Tile setters: 

SOMA UIA. Se sILCuebutis o cor eee eet deh alle tote ee 15 
Tile setters’ helpers (all ae assigned to help 
tradesmen) ........ ate a aisiarate ais cal ern stabil eerste g .09 
VV GUCCI Neve Ue crc ttt ink Culaa okie ices a elec Graate , -46 
Waxers and _ polishers (fidor) Ae SOO COMA An PA 55 
Welders and burners: 

On. steel ‘erection 3....sscecee sees ati ste gare oatee 96 





Construction of driveway, footpath and 
drainage at Deer Lodge Hospital, Winnipeg, 
Man. Name of contractors, Nelson River Con- 
struction Limited, Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, September 10, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, $12,147. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Carpenters. and Joiners. ws se cusecessdecsesces $1.05 
Gement! finish erswe. ss siakacscenscae cus oes eas 4 15 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
RGAE ices ae tsp ele oie o'o oral ota) iets welseole VaR tors Se RA SEAL 95 
KGS wor beleCs oii st as wage anise algo ets. Nel eind areas 65 
MVE ra ap ot oe tals derek cc eA te cle als ge ded olted delpeeain -60 
river Witla ANG MWAEON © a. van <\eidiaie sana «isd elds 1.00 
Labourers: 
(Ora egIN CICS o Uh | IANS ABO ORE OLA ESET AEE isteach .58 
Experienced building ......... Bahai tiste «iets Fo ears 624 
DIOLOCEEUCE COTIVETS isso: ois iuts ciuselalale odle'e'la le eae 65 


FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 
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Per Hour 
Motor truck driver and truck ..........ceccece 1.65 
Road grader operators: 
Hrorsedra win: Preise ee CGT ERP ian RTE 65 
PCIe: PERI OG oa, Uae Ow eb awe son Me 1.00 
RAS, (Macha! Ara areas eit aks ao. Na a MAES mts ee bene ar ki 
Road roller operator (steam or gas.) .......... 95 
Steam shovel engineers) 42 LR i eee nes Cus, 1.10 
Sieans "shovel mremony svc. secelaan Nea he cee 70 
Steam ‘shovel, Oiled: ik dud cian nclee lane ee .60 
Shovel) operators , (ges) sd velo ue ee yun a 1.10 
Tractor operators: 
Petournea yyy. eb ae ota decul shied te Aue OMe 85 
ROLEMAALD en ae. Ni acatabe ose l lie dteresbetater soe tiohalklcteaators CON tla aL .15 
Watelmen’ iin sy caekeeyecae fee meee Se ae “BB. 


Repairs to the concrete in the piers and 
flooring at the Little Chaudiere Dam, Lake 
Nipissing, Ont. Name of contractors, Intrusion 
Prepakt, Limited. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 18, 1946. Amount of contract, cost plus 
fee—approximate expenditure $10,898. <A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Blacksmiths i ricoh teh bile) sty Saran, Pepin ce ah IR a $ .66 
Blacksmiths’) helpers iu (Aes eee ai Res ae 56 
Boatmen:.’ Grow bosts wei eee ewes ia tlanatats oats ol 
Carpenters iand) jOmersa) (iiss sels hee aaa a ees 90 
Cement, finishers (7200) Oa Ne an 71 
Cement and concrete mixer .operators: 

Gas Or! ELEC Mee a eile cdeteieis a AN en ee .66 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ......... 66 
Divers (To be allowed full day’s pay Hates 

employed full or part time) per day ........ 14.48 


Divers’ tenders (To be allowed full day’s pay 
whether employed full or part time) per day 5.48 


Del) FUNNELS TN eek eee cea ieee eI 61 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).......... 61 
La DOUTERB | 6 5 «os Mecaieln ss oigie amie UR ARES 51 
Motor boat, Operatorsiicme seco eee 56 
Motor, truck? drivers sie ae, dene eiaee 56 
Motor truck driver and truck .................. 1.56 
Powdermien) eae seas we ere eee OE Reena 56 
Pile: driver and derrick foremen .............+.. 1.01 
Pile driver and derrick engineers................ 91 
Pile driver and derrickmen (rigging, setting and 

SIONAL Aa yan V8 6 eR oa OVD SRA Up lt SHBG He 66 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ............e000 61 
Pile driver and derrick labourers................ 06 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 

ANC igtina sh bina ber) pa Mac oes aise oy Meee eee 06 


Wie teh mien sce ch eid coca tuntL nn an ET mR a aL AOR 46 


Department of Reconstruction and Supply 


Alterations to buildings Nos. 4, 8, 9, 16 and 
17, No. 2 Air Command Headquarters, Steven- 
son Field, Winnipeg, Man. Name of con- 
tractor, Peter Leitch Construction Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, September 
13, 1946. Amount of contract, $128,696. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Blacksmiths ites csvdecs eevee Uae es te ae ane $ .80 
Blacksmiths? hel persivs.tscseras ce ie cet eehtee ee 68 
Brick and» hollow’: tile layers’). 2/10. .Weol.. scene 135 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers............ ie 


(mixing and tempering mortar) 


\ 


Construction of a W/T Station, Spring 
Island, B.C., for the Department of National 
Defence, Navy. Name of contractor, Marwell 
Construction Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, September 13, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $45,000. A fair wages 


schedule was included. in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per Hour 

IASDeStOs MENSULAtION |) WOEKETS 4/3) sete eis Uslt maton $1.06 
ASiolballimnPalsevenucin. Mie eis. cu COM eRE By Cis MutAL why 81 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... Ares) 
Brick and.) MOWlOow tibia Layens lsu ace srremetbe sic ak 1.284 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers............ 81 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Carpentersmrandii JOINeNsr Se Mae Oe PMS ae 1.10 
Cementish HnIShersyi\ pe. oes atic die’s. cussre shoe aoa ieeeie ss 1.00 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

LEE TY aye as cen hn EIS RAR hy i A RA ERROR 1.00 
MARY OR WIPED init e tiaigts cledstole aaialare « SW tharete's weve oh ed 81 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)............ 81 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ............ 1.223 
na Shin eM AIFEMAeI Nu se ileus eile aa Ned aren owe aint aeate 19 
MOV AGIIVE WV OTLETS Mice UW eel eins Mie math NRT a) a ae 79 
PP TIiviers WHEAT SLELS iw ee Mai eey var A eM DM IA 65 
LOTTE celahet ees aST NUMAN, BY URE ERD RN A aE ol YIU Sl 


s 
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Per Hour Per Hour 

Carpenters PANG) JOINTS, . nokiches se acies Senile site a5 Electricians (inside wiremen) ..................- 1.18} 

Cementre Aimishersits cents ss oie tere «ele vinorateletemmar acting .80 Labourers : 

Cement and concrete mixer operators: COMMIMON ET elas ee cee OTN Rete ake OCU meee 65 
PSCOATTE NUL Wein Cai sect lsiedeictatetelel euclans tine eles S ke bemorn rites hegeate .80 Hxperienced. ibuilding eins v avast a ee ese rae ess BAL 
CASS MOTMRELEGL UChr wlsslol eke ase eres atesniarmtctegelatslalanetele te ienete 70 Bano leuna Way ers wet tomeces site mins Caen hdd bs 81 

Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .......... 70 Motor (iboats: Operators. Tn ucmias vein use ae 71 

MOCIVETS Mhiccnvers sioiek Mae eutes BRAC DRS aia cy esas PR a .60 Motor truck drivers: 

POrEVers QOaNd ANG ATOR. 6 Slnidieulsom spade ew Boras 1.00 LESPOCL UTOMSY CA ree ene game eee Aa Mere hy ee .66 

STITT TOTS Le viele aus idles Bares faraee te ehet stare ator ahe errata Lane .70 DL MLONS' ANd MOVEL esas teed aielnas aaa ee ules Meee ey dss 

Electricians (inside wiremen) .............-.0+5 1.15 Painters. (spray) (23. .s. 2 .k eee devote nents 1.05 

Engineers, operating, steam: Rainters yand glaziers. eek ee cle eye cea eee oe -96 
Single ior. doublet, Arias). ces eke aecels Ben hae 1.15 Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .............. .76 
Pree Ot TOES). CTU «tulad sive tesane ss. videg® 1.20 Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers ............ .76 

Engineers on steel erection ...............-0665 1.20 Plumbers “sand steam Htbers)so1 he ses eek Ueceme ne 1.19 

Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.) ......... ver hl Bee Plumbers and Steamfitters’ Hel pers eee wieee wats .69 

HN OMeEMEN, 1 MSUATIONATY Wire siacsrhic.e vine cists sls ale lsere ee .80 (all men assigned to help tradesmen) 

Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).......... .70 POW. CELINEN hia LAN ie ravh ese ale 4 ley ie atts a am ea IN oe ee a 96 

Labourers: Riggers (general) axeisieleveye ps evais: wheceres ote emit a nteae’s\/ar ooh eee .81 
aT Ma Bi EC CR sc Ey Ng a re Pa .68 Road grader operators: 

Camino Mae eC AG oy UR ko .60 Gases See ek os Pe Rie ama e ey deere lalaete smear eh tee 1.06 
IM ObOR tr CLMGTIV ERS an elton tases ok sbecctoate » uidsencs .70 Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......... 1.00 
Motor truck driver and truck ................ 1.70 Roofers: 

Ornamental’ iron’ workers 3.2020) Ue 1.10 Felt and gravel: patent: composition........ 75 

PaiNvers we (SDESYOM Vases © claire tae hdeen shia g aie 1.00 Sireet.«; metal bi vsa sae wns U Meee ay VU ere me 1.18 

Painters,\ ‘and! wlaziers: jase hic ssten's se fos tig ows k Moran 1.00 Rodmen ).(reimforved +, steel sas. Peveev shoe setae By .81 

Ah STS ao EAS IMIR OCP EG RL RU 1135 Sheet metal, workers )'ss ce, Ne sce se lie tabs ton gee 1.18 

PSs terere, OID OL So va orceleuhtecs tis. gee wiih tcccaly Belin 73 Shinglers| (wood, \asbestos) 03s.) .6. 000.5. ce el. 1.10 
(mixing and tempering material) Steam shovel: engineers!) Jae) ae ees 1.223 

Plumberssiiamey Steam fitters oye wdie cis te dicleitelevelp eles 1.25 Steany Sshovel ‘cranemen i sah) (Pe ee 11.224 

’ Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers.............. ayes Steam shoveli:firemem iy sect FeO ey Rann .79 
(all men assigned to help tradesmen) Stenue shovel: oilers) Meee! Fay RA eae EN wae e 79 

Rigvers\ (gereraly i). 0) Use doaeo oles sory. oiey sok .80 Shovel operators (gas.) .........sss.eseeeeeees 1.223 

Rodmen (reinforced. steet) 0.0. 63.05 ee .68 Tile setters: 

_Roofers: Als pla Gis Tass rol Mer ON M aaa lity Ge enone MIRE, 7 AOLe Tea 87 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition........ 75 Tite setters’ helpers Vie ed ee A 81 
Mua NELAL sis uah ue ie Loe ye nane Om, le .90 (all men assigned to help tradesmen) 

Shees! metal workers Moe ee PONE AL .90 Tractor operators: 

Shinglers (wood, asbestos) PRONE hey EC ING WARY APES FeV 95 Letrourneau, ECLCHART ATG) Fa tet sete: Meee chats Sut tens 1.05 

Steam) ‘shovel! engineers (0.2) 5/40 2s Be 1.20 No} 0 0129 Dy eae ABR AOR SCN A eS dae Used 2) 80 

STORE STOW! MIPOMIOTIL ace dark ctan re eee ee aia 80 Wa tehanemey cAleter. ston rotaonte te wetcueee Rte aes Sao eaten .60 

Steam ‘shovel’ voilerayy iy (ii. uniced cd ilesateh gale ae 65 Waxers and polishers (floor) .................00. 71 

Shovelyfoperatorsy (gases) Ole ieee. chet eh aeuilae 1.20 

Structuralisteel uw.orkersvy. muni ern cis leg aie meee 1.10 

Wa tObimeniyin\ aarti elanistelsicrns’ Ae sate alee. otstes 55 y i 

Welders and burners: Construction of a new drainage system, re- 
DaiSteol MCLOCtlON, + Swirls GasGt cis a 'ebainias jee ated io ' 1.05 pairs to existing drainage, and new outfall 


flume, R.C.A.F. Station, Rockcliffe (Ottawa), 
Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. McLaugh- 
lin Brothers, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract. 
September 18, 1946. Amount of contract, 


$30,315. .A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 

Per Hour 
Asphalt Wrakers i aac dived cele sce store Melaa lick see ene $ .75 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... .65 
Blacksmni pis ye sits cats mee bit Saar a een aC ant .86 
Blacksmiths wyhelpers) aio. Vou ics meee Mee 65 
Cements Tis eis hy seis ola dios baited eR Ra We 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Shean gis carries Ug ca ps ka lane cenit EVs .80 
CAS. HOT WeLEC amr s Aclein atevcairui eee sae eon .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)............ 70 
PO TUVOT an tetiae afore occ A sie d etinravs elated om aT UE UNE Eee 61 
Drivenpgteam~ and wwazoni’. sch) eee athe 9508 
Pia POULELS") folsrer icine deveelocaera belt tanec Meee sa aN ee 61 
Motorpetruck vdrivert i jaasvaset ie wdc te ao ae 65 
Motoritruck | drivertand truck iui) ni ee ae. eee 1.65 
Plum bersiands SLeamMiLtbers piacere tee Tet? 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.)............. 1.06 
Dragline ) MLemen yin ees cree ee eee eee Av hs) 
Dragime'/OiUers) iyi evacaiome eine eae .65 

Road grader operators: 
ELOPSe ATA WH jo )cYorc clas lone aiasiebeloleitae iets aan (65 
Including) \ team tiie ce eee es seine neues 1.00 


Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......... .8o 





ee ee 


ee ee Ee, ee 
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Per Hour 
Steamh shovel engineers ..........0.cccccccueces 1.06 
pean senovel) hremien)....vcie) fonda Uae M15 
RStesmin shovels OUErs ie ante Alan Re eee 65 
PP RACLIEETI I NC Rs eater OAL cee ad or SAE iy ih .56 


Department of Transport 
Additional drainage construction at Calgary 
Airport, Calgary, Alta. Name of contractors, 
Dutton Brothers and Company, Calgary, Alta. 
Date of contract, September 3, 1946. Amount 
of contract, $27,200. A fair wages schedule was 

included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

BUSAN WTOTEN in) ne AS vival a ooltrs oo bees sw ek vies $ .65 
Mer DCn cers 7B | POSES 6% Gos. x Pel ie vlogs a arate ete 1.03 
SPC O CTE MI TISIOES, dhe a goes anick Gh ela oe oda ethelnhecney 1.03 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Te ETE ORAL IRE-4 See OR UR aa Ne aL .80 

REAL MOLEC MY ae nes od Cla ia dune? pucieccbin eae .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)........... 70 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ............ 1.174 
BITE CITT HLEUROR OF Nuk tes oly tle dials oh cig ail haere .70 
Pr MOLBe eR OUNOPSt ANE MU at Lue sluice eV. pont oc y | .70 
DeRy era HC LCAIISECTS) i. Fos a clad sates s ka dio nc. Mek .60 
WLINGE (PEAT AEN WAGON Valeo es se Poe cele hee 90 
Drill runners ....... GPs siala Visi osacle idee alk anys nian 70 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

SEV ae PE A RAR SH VER i GN A eA UN al 1.00 

eV Ory NOLS, EUR toed oe oek dake duce giacee 1.15 
Peimemen,)) StAGLOTIATY | bas 8 t, Uslces ocle hielcin wits: 70 
BER RCO D Se st pd eh oe de ces ue Sues kee et .60 
DTOSOE TUCK HOTIVETS Ih oe ei iwia da eaa kuin ee vey edu cnet .65 
Motor, trucki/driver and , truck »...i....0..00.¢. 1.65 
Road grader operators: 

POT COVER ateiy esa MUS LUE SAA chutes ws se le Sd Ogee 65 

PAC UMPCIAIN ES CCAEIN 55. eee a¥4 Tg hice ba ae Sah ook 95 

ES To NI 4. SRSA MM UA Ae Ra 85 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......... 95 
Tractor operators: 

Metourients eben vauis ak Qin, cel wy aen haa! ike 95 

Small aia fovei hi uible’g lee inleiw.oleie lav ake Wee ale hiai els) da Ae) sueaanetotene ive 2 .80 
WViatchinaerpmeutes Ute temue cae eer ne Pauley per week 25.00 


Construction of runway extension, Windsor 
Airport, Windsor, Ont. Name of contractors, 
the Sterling Construction Company, Limited, 
Windsor, Ont. Date of contract, August 26, 
1946. Amount of contract, $115,867.50. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 


Per Hour 
CIES EMA TEN ON A OR Ne PEO Ay AG $ .80 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders........ 75 
Sear pentcers and) /fOMersy’ ss aeuii. oad vemiee dad. Sutras 1.23 
Brermenun finisiers he WN Sat: a hea 2 .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
ROOE Wo he 25.0 Ue lod Ae acm chal Od Way ne ak coat -90 
CO gE ak 5, Si Ne SP RN A Rte 5 ORO AS eae sds 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ..........0. 1.06 
Beremine "hincmion) Na tea in | Coun) tony, aati wa. .80 
Dragline oilers ......... Pe shales ci bal Ura akc his deere eR Egat 75 
Engineers, operating, steam ..............s0-.-. 1.00 
mbermemen, stationary so. 0s 6ccs ce coe ne connec ea). 75 
0 TES SRA aE Ra a Re AES SREY Sig cD aS Aral 
DECOR MELEE Mm CTIVETS Gh. cil) oy Damiana date fa, 71 
Motor truck driver and truck .................. 1.70 
Road grader operators: 
ES REDO OWI lc, nd fe ie dh REY Maik ou yf) 
1.05 
.80 





FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 
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Per Hour 
Road roller operators (steam or GAS) ews owes .90 
Steam-) shovel’ engineers’ ff) ho) ee, 1.06 
Press shovel \ Gremerrsiec sig Mirai. Wo. gl os en -80 
eeaia ShovelMgiers: cout. sl aes mel oe Lam Say ce tem ay és) 
Phovel! operators (pass ye dee dees kek 1.06 
Tractor operators: 
AsO ROVITICR UM OL Cer sos cise Mae Mec saa ARIE ate ee .90 
fle A: bi PRY OY Sth TOA RY Ag 80 
MWR SCHENCTE AS Mia ie huht sal Guay Aad ec. ALAM Mein ep OF 
Construction of sewerage works, Grande 


Prairie, Alta. Name of contractors, Western 
Construction and Lumber Company, Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta. Date of contract, September 
11, 1946. Amount of contract, $10,182.50. \A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Oarpenters: (and: foinets hc welts a eeene ele: $1.10 
Osrnent nial eras i eto aya a ee ian. | Ceamei eh Pats 1.00 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SLO ARE LUN aCe res tL Om EO nn te tae ect ene Aaa 95 

TEAS. OR SOLOC Hy dais sche ie. ara MOO RERUNS On Afi 
Compressor operators (gas. or LECH kina 80 
DIVAV ORR a Hse Lk ae Po tieealg es ahke a Lae ORT eee aa -60 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .................. 1.15 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.)............ 1.05 
De Deineres Ty ANE TY OLY CPN RAN HRS Uae .65 
WESODITISTS EC ANS INT URNS ted SO Ui: URL Te .90 
Maetiste helpers te rch lores ie Ren ides 
Motor truck drivers (under 5 TONS) VN an 65 
Motor truck drivers (5 tons and OVER)! ene ae 240 
Motor truck driver and truck .................. 2.05 
Painters wand) lelagtara (0 ce an ah Ege 1.00 
RIDE SEDOrS 2.0 ea A PCE co mt ar ee vee ae 76 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers .............. 76 
Plumbers and steamfitters .........:.......... 1.20 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers ihe er, .66 
EVENT OTY Wats « dian gel E ie GLa TRE a fo .80 
Road grader operators: 

Horeedha wit iy 6. ite ln cean ution tak ek aan .60 

Tnebudang bear) fx soe sels Won. karen a 85 

COREE Elim acest Abe ee Cart ete cL 85 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) .................05., 1.03 
Rodmer,: (reinforced steel),/.. ie inwion i Mey .80 
Steam shovel / engineers (yi. 1.173 
Steam shovel’ cranesmen'’ 2.2.00) 00002), 1.05 
Steam’ shovel” oilers.) Vy (Oe ta. Cin WN ah os 70 
Shovel: deperators. (gasp sce Noh we 1.173 
Timbermen and_ cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 


BO tebting tim ery ssa kee einai loc Medle eek Bes 
Tractor operators: 

RSA Ho APN cad ela’ etc UNC NURI URUTANIINE of NET RN 80 

Liesourneats) Veto. Tat ieae': Move ra teas kt desta .95 
Wratelsiven iit Quo Neca Miah a per week 25.00 


Reconstruction of the elevator dock, New 
Westminster, B.C. Name of contractors, the 
British Columbia Bridge and Dredging Com- 
pany, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, September 11, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$119,742. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
BAUS S Tidy vhs kaa ua ces Alas TR a eee $1.00 
Blacksmiths!) helpers itis (fis .deeeea kh hae oe 81 
Hoatmen.s (row boats): < iad aeas teen ee Bs ee 71 
Carpenters; and joiners’) :21¢'. teat ye, 1,12 
Cement,’ finishers, iW kOe Ate a) ae 1.02 
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Per Hour Per Hour 

Cement and concrete mixer operators: Enginemen, stationary ......seeecsecerceeceecees ~ 66 
SOA eteetets Meee ete heal a ores kate! efarelaleietatenelate Sis tathte nis 1.02 Hoist operators—tower (gas. or leeds c< ves ait 66 
Gas. Or e1€C, ...0sesseeeeseeeeseeseceseserecees 81 Da Wourets Mls Wyda wskes ne shplten eee pie Sle ee ony ae) 

Compressor operators (gas. or eleC.) ....-+eeeeee 81 Lathers: 

Divers (To be allowed full day’s pay whether Weetalind. aout iesireatseies Paster taie Stat ier clacatetet state ole siete .85 
employed full or part time) per day.......... 20.92 WOO Ge ines a sieeintetovare ete Tee ane Ma loeate boise ae Ae .80 

Divers’ tenders (To be allowed full day’s pay Motor truck drivers ..... Neha telt otericntel eis otdeie tate -56 
whether employed full or part time) per day 7.92 Motor truck. driver and truck.............ecee- ee LOO 

Drivers (teamsters) .....eeeeeeeeeeseeecee rece ees -65 Ornamental ,iron ‘workers 0.0). seis ve os cles we vs .75 

Drill TUMMETS se eeeeeeece ese eeeseeseeteeseeeeeess .81 Painters (Capray) 4 i2e is (vce duds ogee een. 86 

Electricians (inside wiremen) «.....+.+seseeeeees 1.19 Pammters and ve lariersy, intercom veloc cisereicnsats cig sinaetes -76 

Engineers, operating, steam: Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ..........+00+ .66 
Single or double drums ..........seeeeeeeeee 1212 Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers...........++ 66 
Three or more drums .--.+..+sssseeeeeeeeeess 1.24 IPIASHETETS Leer eae Gn ea ele are wha olatal ska Santee laters 1.06 

Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.) .......-.. 1.24 Plasterers’ “helpers. it sac eiile vals epeaens'« taree eats 28 56 

Enginemen, SEVGIOMAT YM sicrearavarsclelepeiovctolents' oreiejeie eters’ s .80 (mixing and tempering material) 

Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.): Plumbers. and steamfitters .......... Pa TANS, Se 1.06 
TIN GLe Te ME MEL 7 eahih clove aielore slays jererealefolbve \eleisla'\e) pie ise) eieis eis 81 Plumbers and. steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
12t ESP. Wand over Wiles wise ieee cisleterestejeseie's's\s)01a:6' 06's 1.12 assigned to help tradesmen) fe USNR OAV REE 56 

Pabourers (as au eee teense eee eee ee eeeee een eaes .65 Rippers (general) esis igecohs ieee : 71 

Motor boat -operatOTs 6 clin. oe seis scree emcees es wl Road grader operators: 

Motor truck drivers: Fiorsed raw) Nope oi. domes catatonia te Meee .56 
Under 5 tons ..+.....ssscrscrccescesccreseeres -66 Theluding beam fells ie aaueal aan Owenas 91 
5 toms ANd, OVET .....-.ereerreeeeeceeeersececs 075 Cray oN as Les AR elei alle crete nein wletererstorc lee ersioe ava’ 

Pipefitters (surface—temp. work)........eeeeeeee Str Road roller operators (steam or gas.)........00. 81 

Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.............. he Rodmen (reinforced steel) ...cs..ccccessocceones 61 

Plumbers and steamfitters ..........0. eles BAS eet Hes A Rooters: ' 

Plumbers and steamfitters’ 1 aXe Roe) as ee MSIE SNS SUE .69 Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... 61 
(all men assigned to help tradesmen) Seat MEMETAL ao eshte stints smock aime ues Jeeta ale 81 

Steam shovel engineers ........ccsecccees sisterecbhals 1.24 Sh ete tebal ay orlcers hs wee Caen ake ea wK ial Malai 81 

Steam shovel cramemen .........sceeee ai ais blaine 1.24 Shinglers (wood, asbestos) ....sssssssesssceeees 96 

Steam shovel firemen Pe Sa Usa Lick ih BRA Hs Leo -80 Steam shovels Gneimeensy ile aee sosieva asta aie aienre 1.10 

Stacia SHOVEL OLGIS mi wie voecalvissotevelovs:e bis ai srs'atels oS c(era ra POD ae i nated iinet hy (osteo tte Me  e ue rena 66 

Shovel operators (£A8-) -..+sseeeeeeeeereeeeeeees 1.24 Steam shovel) O1lers ass cess selec ec ats Leena ereeieteateece 56 

Tractor operators: Showel Koperators;, (@as-) ys cfeie vcisisaty stac tia caie oteiele ls 1.10 
Letourneau, etc. Pe ar era nee beeps ra 1.06 Tractor operators: 

Small eee cee eee ee eee eeeoeTeeeeEFSeFESSeeseeeseee e 81 Letourneau, etc. FOr ey oy eo UOT eee U ir eee Are, SUCRE s 80 
Watchmen Sahara OTe NDI e onal bie lel. sha taraierbieie (edie dls ela/e(e\6 mieielase .60 Small Sani NR urs Sti McRae Bll ATS alas, ; 70 
Wharf and dock builders .............ssssese+e. 1.12 VEX EGIIMLETAUIOS Lic cic ck eretivaitislela siatevete eudvelelele'e) sralele: siavolete terete 45 

Welders and burners: 
Acetylene Or, /CleCenusiclcias «ie reseeranie lois leleve tne eierere .80 


WaARTIME Hovusina LIMITED 


Construction of houses and underground ser- : 
vices, Saskatoon, Sask. Name of contractor, Construction of houses and underground ser- 
Piggott Construction Company, Saskatoon, Vices, Montreal Hast, P.Q. Name of con- 
Sask. Date of contract, September 4, 1946. tractors, J. L. E. Price and Company, Mont- 
Amount of contract, $4,162. A fair wages veal, P.Q. Date of contract, September 28, 
schedule was included in the contract as 1946. Amount of contract, $300,000. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 


follows:— 

Per Hour follows:— 

Asbestos insulation workers ........eeeseseeeees $ .85 Per Hour 

IAGO Ald i MISES: Vics cauln y's cle pele cee ad gle eee s bare ae» .69 Aspb ald rakergs css ads alle cis «ieee eae ble ey eae at $ .78 

FASO! ty PEARLS We relies bates ote) alelaaie elas: syete’e) ole. 6 elnie e's} -66 Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ...... «03 

Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... 56 IBVACKSIMILNS he ears Uae Ne lpre com ee ene Ngee ave tees seis amas .90 

ES VC CSTAI ES Hr ieet eric eee aisle eis bale cicisle Hate sales cea 75 Blacksmiths’ Shelpens |) 25s Oo ss ayesis cies ccceice sn islee's By f:3 

Blaclesmmiihs s wNEMDeLs porate ls Setalelerele lee eleleie e's clelereiate 56 Briekyand /hollow.) tile Wlayers ister sit'e'eiccic sls cetele'e sie 1.17 

Brick and hollow tile layers................e006 1.20 Brick and hollow tile layers helpers............ 73 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing (mixing and tempering mortar) 

Andy Pempering MOLtaY) iss «isles ccieeesreisiatere alte iele'e .56 Carpenters and joimers. .............. hevalerale'stevee ors 1.06 
Carpenters and joiners .......... Jato ete tee ees .96 Cement finishers ....:..... AE I ACTA LL A Aca 89 
Cement HOMNISHer Sy icideeiAocalnisis-nietetely ie <'ee.c ganereis oraei aioe 71 Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Cement and concrete mixer operators: Pea ire ate a crete seta fe lovers ofa saree tetelerea es Wislaete tafe lcte ere’ s i 89 
SLOAN see AR a Tee eseie eid bisa Cone ela tak oleidtele'aisvete a 81 Gas) Wor elec. eat wien-bs, tentacle aahees me pielteete 84 
GOSTURORL ELEC carne Felsle sie 4 alate wtavercigis stele es shee 61 Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)............ 84 

Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .......e0- 61 Dragline operators (steam or aS.)............ 1.28 

Dragline operators (steam OF gas.) ...sscssoeee 1.10 Dragline \iremen ii ceceesassine be sles elec’. ME ee oaite'e .78- 

MPT AeITIS: TAIPEINIEN i bel octerel ste einie e's c's eis dross ie e's tibial sieiae .66 Dragline oilers ..... Se SPDR ak SEPA AAA Arid see) 

ID racline NOlers yi jae sieleeleetsls sists sia CMe wialghick So's eet 56 DPIVers ies veces cea See ce Be Reema ea nalels Seaseals Pe nare 67 

DPIVSLS ae fee ie uiara a tciababe et coals wiaie/Slovelc\eletele|¢ e/a ae 6 ealete aa Driver;) team and “wagon "ites teece cae pees os se's< 1.07 

DTI Ver Lea PANG MWACODT nan sisi cieisicle else eve.e eels .86 DrilMrunmers yess esse cael vette apietenestesectoeats 78 

MOP TALIM UTTATA OLS epee vases Sater cial veto aceteigs tote aig eve llama alaeles role 61 Electricians (inside wiremen) ...... Ms clatstedee@ere 1.11 

Hlectricians (inside wiremen) .........sseereeeees -86 Engineers, operating, steam .........eeeececeees 1.00 

Pngineers, operating, steam 2.04.0. ccesccececerices -80 Enginemen, stationary .......... EE SE Rela nts 78: 


Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.)........ .96 Tia bourers ie oss yet ea eaetorels La erverg ala Sean rates emt 67 
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Lathers: Per Hour 
Det elie yams eds Sate, aii Ne Byars ol Mishel deca ote tole ade tT sek LOG 
MOO CHS Hae this Me reicate ster stele ote Meera tec es ect ate ate 95 

Motor: -truck \.drivers | iis. see eee UUM hae Uses .67 

Motor: truck driver and: truck: 6.030. 5.\20¢see%<% 1.67 

Ornamentals iron: WOrkers .ovsec «oss vslcge ve euee ens -90 

Painters (Spray) .......ss0 Ba OM ye Le vetlel tt eo QO 

PP AINGELS | ANG GIAZICTS. Uecie'es sisle s bieide velceee severe eas 95 

Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ...........0.. 78 

- Pipelayers,: caulkers and solderers ............0. 73 

BTASLETOIS yl cin eleicile tele car efeles ecarele el eieroterala Weartoe oo etes a Maw 

Plasterers wel persy ik. oe e ee oe ceils se uelsce edeuiewree Ay (3) 
(mixing and tempering material) 

welumMbers and  steamfitters, iia). sce sae eels ee see e Desa ak 

RUS PETS COeTIEr al) PUM ests clea eee caleleare a silt steele ire Wis 

Road grader operators: 

TTOTSCA Tra WI hii tel cte class Miaeielete rete exscaud is eal: helene bake 73 
INCIMGING E GeaTiat sys he cic bus gi nereelnre RES SAB MED Brees 1.07 

MES Me ae leere Se isls aha \ aaleras Sieg Saselereerele elapse ald oft 84 

Road roller operators (steam or gas.).......... 95 

Rodmen,, reinforced steel .....5.b..ee cece seve ules 84 

Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... 78 
MMS tT TMMEL el Me weiecie Nec aereieere Rrawidl es eieiree aise Carat 1.06 

SHEESH WINELAIS WOEKETS ane se hoveeie crate be dames asia siles 1.06 

Shinglers (wood, asbestos) ..........ccccceceeses 1.06 

MLCAUTT ISU OVEl VEN CINECCIS 1 1s\c oe inaiciaceeie cowie bein ce 1.28 

Steamy SaOvel WfKEMen ye sracs «cease ois ones choos okt .78 

LEA MSHOVElL OUlers! ses new ceid cleleatersiclecisle Seald este On do 

Shovel operators (gas.) ............ See Rares 1.28 

Tractor operators: 

WOvOUIMEATER SUCH cgi Seb inar elas Ure tele ae a he ‘ -92 
ROTEL Marae eet eatin serrate lecactsl at otal ake, Sree km a CU DOI Ait 
Watchmen ..... se ia eve Wie ote Lakevretei tar BA ge RT VG ONAL ca .62 

Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)........ 1.00 


Construction of houses and underground ser- 
vices, Moncton, N.B. Name of contractor, 
Parsons Construction Company, Moncton, 
N.B. Date of contract, September 24, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $303,000. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 

follows :— 
in Per Hour 

INGDMALUMETAKELS yy Coes diee scares e ced oe a cselcee case $ .65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders..... .55 
Blick Mande Hollow tie layers\: loses esas cou. e aces 1.05 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers............ .55 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 
CGAY DENvers Slo wij ON CLS) witeete nel se/atele alee e.crgeaier se ss 6 Aves: 
Goamentiennishers i ose ch den ¢scionced hs clewle sedate raf) 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

CRAIN SEIN ren AUTEN satel a can seataar Ao Qyake cml atandts, seach arf) 

COS MOT MCLEE THe) trey en We tL / Nek | cig the olla eal nals .60 
Compressor operator (gas. or elec.) .........000% 60 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ........002% 1.06 
iD sweved acts aN oye oot en aly Maly edb as cet sts RR UCUED ON rar mel a AP ea My 65 
HOTA SlINEn OUELS 1 acd eth ote Net eieaiey elected ied ass .60 
JONAS ASIA WABI) RE aD acre) Nb a era Ae Se CU 50° 
river,» Lean and Walon wea. sissies ae aves seas .80 
BD TUELONNETS saci, torent a atisisc me ae ee ee ees hee 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...............0-- 81 
Engineers, operating’ steam. 0.5. 4.06;sesseccere ees 15 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or alee.) Bye saetlensie ithe Ark: 
NM GINeMeMs StAtLIONATY/ | awaits cincle oes cute eae 60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)...........- .60 
AVRO OUMSTS Ley sees lee tia te cicsial sae Leena ee .50 
Lathers: 

WA eb Alera as tieecin settee oleh en tee Selenite Seer O Rm mk .70 

BVOOGG aestrlaem caters etme sihoretsie ie ats 6 Lids sresinn sa aote hes 65 
MUOUOGMRLLUIC Kun CLIVICTSY. caitae ic ie oh oo tan ealehee vic cares 555 
Wrotors truck driver. and) truck (225). )..o05.0: 1.55 
Ornamental iron) workers (of! ee eaves. oo vee bee .70 
PAIN CErs ME CSDEAVO er we itd sees oie eele vey Gade. aD 
BAI LersNP an Cue lanieys tr amie eae cua were iu le oe ral) 70 

» 
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Per Hour 

Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .............. .65 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers............ .60 
PTBSECLCIS Cree Ce Le cites caidas Choa ee Codes scenes oe 1.05 
PTABSTOLEYS :)/MELDONG (Sid sso eo ee eae sox eee een 59 

(mixing and tempering material) 
Plumbers ‘and, ‘steamifitters, 03.) 0)0 0, 2.02. .90 
Fuggers: * (genorabyrg eerie Ze ny Ml CRT airy kak 65 
Road grader operators: 

ELorsedrawn Wess veces anes e Bsa, HAUL gun eh NEARY .59 

Ineluding  teanwre secre. AD SENT INA AUN TAL an esi atl .80 

GBS her ers Saar orci et SLIP OI, ot Pair tay OUR MeN SRA a 65 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.).......... 7a) 
Rodmen (reinforced steel)", vse. cae. eae ee .60 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition........ .00 

Sheek mmietal iy asats aerate wee ae crete essa eee £75 
Sheets: metal workers iad tia yaee elt pan ey ee ee avo 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) ...........scecceecees 75 
Steam. shovel: engineers) yoy). soe he 1.06 
Steam: shovelotiremien sires eee eee a aan eas 65 
SLeamy shovel ours) ie), Wertans sen ie coaleey tas Ne .60 
Shovel! operators wi(rass ive se dee ee eee lates 1.06 
Tractor operators: 

Tetournesu fueteris iictcays paws keel eee eae .80 

Sorrel bi wees acnk /cyareis: « tare als Hate Bupha nS MU a a -65 
Wisiichimenig Wicicee x Neeser ht op NL maint Jean IRN ere ie 45 
Welders and burners: 

Acetylene orl elec ie Ey ANG Ae ea ata Hd Poles tia 115 


Construction of houses and underground ser- 
vices, Winnipeg, Man. Name of contractors, 
the Bird Construction Company, Winnipeg, 
Man. Date of contract, September 21, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $748, 583. 

Construction of houees and iderseound ser- 
vices, Winnipeg, Man. Name of contractors, 
Claydon Construction Company, Winnipeg, 
Man. Date of contract, September 4, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $4,457. 

Both contracts contained a fair wages 
schedule as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Asbestos insulation workers .............+s- eos $1.00 
Aspiial terse Me eo. woseuine cole ates fe! Ora ots la Bae a5 70 
Brick> ands hollow)) tile) layersijeac + eiesie sets lelseie ee 1.35 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers............ 13 

(mixing and tempering mortar) ; 
Carpenters and Joinersiieescseoceee teeta 1.15 
Cementi finish ersiiiii. aise salar sigte acre olng eet atcles tet aiatels .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators : 

Stearn) yee ee as Malate ald at orone MeN in late Pate atal aes svat 480 

Cash ORSELEO Le te le are hwy Mahal etaine ch etal eaten .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)........00000: .70 
Dragline operators (steam Or gZaS.)..........0.0+. 1.20 
Dragline firemen ........ SUNT Valve aL Un: Nr .80 
Dragline oilers 7. is Aas Saale vis elas arte mauelallarel are .65 
DEIVOS | Pass Holes !bissaib ote: s/otevevatotape ate cnatesere aisinvaneishe shetnvervots .60 
Driver team ANG WAZODM ae. ciecswuieteritesietcial sts 1.00 
DOTTUE MEUNRe rs es eos ae cereale elere oe sia ee ars otalateal ee 70 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ................00-: 1.15 
Engineers, operating steam: 

Single Zor double Arumsa. veces ste ce ee cite ates vei 

SEATS OLAINOLE s ALUMS .)e's'elsie\ ota lols eetelate erdcesatetelsle ciels 1.20 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.)............ 1220 
Mnginemen ys stationary i.icsis scsislesisre als acre oteve cheletelnrs .80 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)............ -70 
Labourers : 

COMMON Mies orc.c cts crac a eleisin ie cmeleisiaiesr a tatatetava ats 60 

Hxperienced, (Duilding ce) idiva acttslslereerslore cieee seceie .68 
Lathers: 

Bale se 28 UV A  ON WEAR  Wee MAL g ay ALE A a AIS Bi arto, 1.00 

WG re eee ae tek Sat Sesh alan Gua eae cata veneer eS 1.00 
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Per Hour 

Motor track) Griverse yost.sd haces cat meus & eee eek . -70 
Motor, truck, driver, andtruck rink, ico atecthae saat 1.70 
Ornamental gron, workers: Ww OLdse sue wie hs oe oeleeneeete Le10 
PRINGETS WACSPLAN VM te oike sais ecbie eo are re, kel a elete nL ae a ae 1.00 
(PEINTFETS ANG GLAZIELS i ee NN aa one Lae ape a 1.00 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .............. .80 
Pipelayers, caulkers and_ solderers.............. .80 
IPIASTCTOFS Wit ects ose eere eee ale oan eet twiaiabas s Aes taeas 135 
Plasterers’ helpers ........ Has ens i sietakal Msc eraical ats ; 03 

(mixing and tempering material) 
Plumbers and steamfitters) ..... 0.0. ..ccb sees 125 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers.............. .73 

(all men assigned to help tradesmen) 
Riggers! (eeneral iiss avec cs Gases ete aac iene hee .80 
Road grader operators: 

RTOLSCOLA WTI els sk Chevette Severn ede tollete hia yd ea tansy oak .65 

Melina tear Winstone eee wen teeta wean cuelhc Bete 1.00 

(CIES ASA GA I CIB et AiR ne SSAA PR peg .80 
Road roller operators (steam'or gas.).......... 1.05 
Rodmen™ (reinforced SceCel))) ccseiss \elanresserten tenet .68 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... NA 

Sheet) :metal’ 3c eae kee Se BE als UT mes all .90 


(2) Dredging Work 
Note: The labour conditions of contracts of 


this nature contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current 
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or fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours 
of labour, and also empower the Minister of 
Labour to deal with any dispute which may 
arise thereon. 


Department of Public Works 


Dredging work, Thames River, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The Chatham Dredging and 
General Contracting Company, Limited, Chat- 
ham, Ont. Date of contract, September 17, 
1946. Amount of contract, approximately 
$61,535. 

Dredging work, Collingwood, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Consolidated Dredging Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, September 17, 
1946. Amount of contract, $25,881. 


CoNTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


No. of Aggregate 


Department Contracts Amount 
; $ 
Post iO Mice’ Nw re ey WRN Seed fetes Hay 10 34,341.72 
Reconstruction and Supply ...... 3,911 4,373,521.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police .. iL 9,000.00 


+ 


Canadian Vocational Training 





_ Conference of Vocational Training Advisory Council 


dhe seventh meeting of the Vocational 

Training Advisory Council was held in 
Room 262, Centre Block, Parliament Build- 
ings, Ottawa, October 21-23, 1946. Dr. 
G. Fred McNally, Chancellor, University of 
Alberta, Chairman of the Advisory Council, 
presided. Other members of the Council 
present were :— 


Dr. Jean Bruchesi, Deputy Provincial 
Secretary, Quebec; Lt.-Col. F. T. Fairey, 
Deputy Minister of Education, British 
Columbia; Mr. N. C. MacKay, Director of 
Extension, Department of Agriculture, Mani- 
toba; Dr. Fletcher Peacock, Director of 
Educational Services, New Brunswick; Dr. 
F, H. Sexton, Director of Technical Educa- 
tion, Nova Scotia; Mr. J. G. Herwig, General 
Secretary, The Canadian Legion of the 
B.ES.L., Ottawa; Mr. D. S. Lyons, Vice- 
President, International Association of 
Machinists, Montreal; Mr. C. B. C. Scott, 
Personnel Manager, Massey-Harris Company, 
Toronto; Mrs. E. D. Hardy, Vice-President, 
International Council of Women, Ottawa, and 
Mr. R. Seasons of the W. G. Edge Company, 
Ottawa, Mr. L. S. Beattie, Director of 
Vocational Education, Ontario, represented 
Mr. F. §. Rutherford, Deputy Minister of 


Education. 


In addition, the following Regional 
Directors of Vocational Education attended 
the conference:— 


Mr. L. W. Shaw, Prince Edward Island; 
Mr. J. W. McNutt, New Brunswick; Mr. 
H. H. Kerr, Ontario; Colonel J. Neish, 
Manitoba; Mr. W. A. Ross, Saskatchewan; 
Mr. J. H. Ross, Alberta;. Mr. Henry Hill, 
British Columbia. 


Other officials in attendance were:— 

Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of Training, 
Department of Labour, Brig. J. Lyon, 
Assistant Director of Training (Secretary) ; 
Miss M. M. Graham, Supervisor, Women’s 
Training, Department of Labour, and repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

In opening the Conference, Dr. McNally 
sketched briefly the vocational training policy 
and procedure since the Council held its 
previous meeting in January, 1946. (LG., 
Feb., 1946, p. 192.) 


Deputy Minister’s Address 


Dr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, welcomed the members on behalf 
of the Minister of Labour, Honourable 
Humphrey Mitchell, who was unable to be 
present. Viewing the year’s work of the 
Vocational Training Branch in retrospect, he 
said that in spite of difficulties it had 
handled successfully the task it had been 
given. He pointed out that in September, 
35,800 were undergoing vocational training 
“which is no mean accomplishment”, when it 
is recalled that the organization had facilities 
at the beginning of the year for training- only 
about 20,000. Turning to financial aspects of 
the work, Dr. MacNamara said that Parlia- 
ment had voted $12,300,000 but the cost 
would’ exceed that amount. He expressed 
appreciation and thanks “for the very 
splendid co-operation we have had from the 
provinces, from the Director, Mr. R. F. 
Thompson and from the members of the 
Council”. He anticipated that the training 
of veterans would probably be about com- 
pleted in another year and the C.V.T. Branch 
“could then swing the organization into the 
training of civilians many of whom had been 
in war work.” He urged that this changeover 
should be planned for carefully. Plans should 
be co-ordinated with those of the provinces 
and also with the employment service, “to 
the extent that we can tell what types of 
occupations for which to provide training.” 


Director’s Report 


Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of the 
Vocational Training Branch, in his report 
stated that “the same general plan of 
decentralized administration that has been in 
operation, has been continued, with the 
Department of Labour working through, and 
in co-operation with, the provincial govern- 
ments—mainly with the provincial Depart- 
ments of Education and Labour.” 

Continuing, he pointed out that the Re- 
establishment Training Agreement comprised 
two schedules—schedule “L” for the training 
of veterans and schedule “M” for the training 
of civilians released from gainful employment. 
The agreement itself, effective from April 1, 
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1946, for a three-year period, had, at the 
time of the Conference, been signed by all 
the provinces, except Quebec, with respect to 
schedule “L”. Schedule “M” of the agree- 
ment had only been approved by the prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 

The Youth Training Agreement, effective 
for a three-year period from April 1, 1946, 
was in operation in all of the provinces. In 
addition to the regular youth training pro- 
jects, it included provision for the continua- 
tion of supervisory or foremanship training 
in Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia. 
~The Apprenticeship Agreement, effective for 
a ten-year period from April 1, 1944, was 
operating in all provinces except Quebec and 
Prince Edward Island. 

The Vocational Schools Assistance Agree- 
ment, effective for a ten-year period from 
April 1, 1945 was operating in all the 
' provinces. 

The War Emergency Training Agreement, 
and the special Dominion fund for assistance 
to students and to the Universities in meet- 
ing the cost of accelerated courses in medicine 
and dentistry, had expired on March 31, 1946. 


Training of Former Members of Armed 
Forces—Mr. Thompson drew attention to the 
rapid increase in recent months, in the 
numbers enrolled and in the types of training 
provided in this category. On January 1, 
1946, there were 20,166 veterans under train- 
ing. On September 1 there were 36,476. In 
the early months of the year a critical situa- 
tion had arisen owing to the rapid increase 
in the number of applicants for training, Mr. 
Thompson said. This had made it imperative 
to provide additional training facilities 
throughout the country. It was accomplished 
without undue delay except in one or two 
specialized trades, in spite of the difficulties 
encountered in finding buildings and equip- 
ment and in making necessary alterations. In 
some instances too, it devolved upon C.V.T. 
to provide students with accommodation for 
board and lodging. 


Tramiung Facilities—By September, 1946, 
C.V.T. centres had a potential capacity of 
over 23,000 for vocational classes, over 4,000 
for commercial classes and about 13,000 for 
pre-matriculation classes, apart from training 
on the job and training in privately owned 
schools, Mr. Thompson said. During the 
year, C.V.T. had made use of approximately 
106 private trade schools, 200 private business 
colleges, 48 municipal or provincial schools 
and 68 special C.V.T. centres. These special 
C.V.T. centres provide training for roughly 
100 different occupations. Attention was 
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drawn to the fact that C.V.T. publicly owned 
schools have been made available in Canada 
for the first time in a number of occupations, 
including barbering, watch repairing, jewellery 
repairing, photography, radio broadcasting, 
upholstering and hotel and restaurant trades. 


Training on the Job—By means of an 
extensive campaign of publicity special efforts 
were made last spring to promote training 
on the job. The object was two-fold: (1) 
to open up a wider range of training oppor- 
tunities to veterans and (2) to relieve the 
strain on some of C.V.T’s training facilities. 
Those efforts were “most successful and a 
substantial jncrease has been recorded in the © 
numbers training-on-the-job”, Mr. Thompson 
said. Concern has been felt, however, both 
by the Department of Veterans Affairs and 
by C.V.T., over the large- number of train- 
ing-on-the-job contracts which cover periods in 
excess of 12 months. These number roughly 
30 per cent of the total. In order to check 
unwise provision for long-term contracts, 
except in designated trades requiring more than 
12 months subsidized training, cases must be 
reviewed by responsible officers of D.V.A. and 
C.V.T. before recognition can be given. 


Training Civilian Workers—Mr. Thompson 
reported that training of civilian workers had 
been agreed to only by provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia. He stated that the 
other provinces felt that the present was not 
an opportune time to inaugurate such work, 
especially as the training of discharged 
members of the Armed Forces was placing 
considerable strain on available training 
facilities. It was pointed out that eligibility 
for civilian training was not confined to 
workers from war industries, or to workers 
in receipt of unemployment insurance benefit. 
However, those who apply must have been 
gainfully employed and released from such 
employment and they must be over 16 years 
of age. The cost of capital equipment for 
training was being shared on a 50-50 basis 
between the Dominion and the province con- 
cerned. The cost of training allowances was 
borne solely by the Dominion while other 
approved costs were paid, 60 per cent by the 
Dominion and 40 per cent by the province. 


Apprentice Training —Every province except 
Prince Edward Island has a_ provincial 
Apprenticeship Act and “Mr. Thompson 
reported a great increase in the number of 
apprentices registered, notably in the con- 
struction industry, Class training, either full- 
time or part time was provided for practi- 
cally all apprentices in designated trades and 
steps were being taken to provide a greater 
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measure of uniformity in training among the 
several provinces. 


Youth Training—It was indicated by the 
Director that schedules embodying various 
youth training projects had been agreed 
upon in all the provinces for the current 
fiscal year. For the most part these com- 
prise training classes for rural young people, 
assistance to university students and to 
nurses-in-training. 


C.V.T. Women’s Survey 


There were at the end of September, 1946, 
approximately 1,000 women still in the Armed 


Services. This figure indicated that some 
44,000 of the Service women were now 
veterans. Of these, 6,811 have enrolled under 


the C.V.T. program between April 1, 1945 
and September 380, 1946, divided as follows: 
trawning-on-the-job, 361; training in school, 
5,682; pre-matriculation or correspondence, 
768. By the end of September, 2,178 women 
had graduated and have been placed in 
employment. Another 1,580 had  discon- 
tinued training for a variety of reasons, some 
of them personal and others because of 
changes in circumstances. The remainder, 
3,053 Women were engaged in Canadian 
Vocational Training at September 30, 1946. 
Of the total number of women discharged 
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up to that time, roughly 153 per cent had 
received C.V.T. training. About 88 per cent 
of those taking the C.V.T. training had 
selected one of the following four courses: 
commercial, 46 per cent; hairdressing, 16 per 
cent; dressmaking, 14 per cent, and pre- 
matriculation, 11 per cent. Courses in prac- 
tical nursing were popular also, there being 
159 in training at September 30. All ¢the 
provinces, with the exception of Quebec, had 
set up courses approved by the provincial 
Registered Nurses’ Associations. 

Progress had been made by the half dozen 
Home Service Training Centres, but the 
enrolments had been relatively small. The 
demand for domestic help in the interval 
between November, 1945 and March, 1946, 
was approximately 5,000. To meet this there 
had. been about 700 applicants. It was felt 
that until some of the principal drawbacks 
to domestic employment had been removed, 
the demand for training in such occupations 
will “be stalemated’’. 

It was reported that many interesting 
positions had resulted from training-on-the-job 
organization. Among 35 different trades for 
which women were being trained, were: 
moulding, glazing, and painting employment 
at the Royal Petrick factory at Woodstock; 
journalists; dental technicians; fur finishers; 
poultry farmers; floral designers; equitation, 
and jewellery manufacturing. 


Conference of Regional Directors 


The seventh conference of the Regional 
Directors was held in Room 262, Centre 
Block, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, on 
October 23, 1946. All the Regional Directors 
were present. Among others who attended 
were:— — 

Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of Voca- 
tional Training, Department of 
(Chairman), Dr. G. F. McNally, Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee on Vocational 
Training; Lt-Col. F. T. Fairey, Deputy 
Minister of Education, Victoria, B.C.; Mr. 


A. W. Crawford, Director of Training, D.V.A.; | 


Mr. H. W. Jamieson, Superintendent of 
Educational Training, D.V.A.; Mr. B. G. 
Pentland, Assistant Superintendent of Voca- 
tional Training, D.V.A.; Mr. W. K. Tibert, 
Director of Vocational Education, Fred- 
ericton, N.B.; Major L. Brown, Superin- 
tendent of Rehabilitation Training, C.V.T., 
Quebec; Mr. E. N. Mitchell, Vocational 
Training Division, U.IL.C.; Mr. W. J. Gough, 
Procurement Officer, C.V.T., Ottawa; Brig. 
J. E. Lyon, Assistant Director of Training, 
Department of Labour; Miss Marion GraHam, 
Supervisor of Women’s Training, Department 
of Labour (Secretary). 


Labour | 


The Conference discussed at some length 
the problems of accommodation and facilities 
for training. It was reported that “it might 
soon be necessary to reduce the accommoda- 
tion and scale down the classes”. Some of 
the smaller centres would be discontinued 
first, unless they were schools of a special 
nature. Other schools would close because 
of staff shortages and in some _ instances 
because the leases for the buildings would 
terminate. As this might result in complica- 
tions in the way of transferring trainees and 
in the matter of local opposition to closing 
certain schools, it was stated by the Chair- 
man that C.V.T. and D.V.A. would co-operate 
and provide any needed head-office support 
to the decisions of the Regional and _ local 
officials in such instances. 

The creation and allocation of quotas, of 
admissions in the several regions was dis- 
cussed in some detail in their application to 


‘admissions for a few specific trades, such as 


jewellery repairing, watch repairing, photog- 
raphy, cooking and baking, barbering, and air 
conditioning and refrigeration. The Chairman 
suggested by way of illustration, quotas for 
certain trades applicable to the several 
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regions. By this means it was intended that 
by mutual agreement the available equip- 
ment could be used to the best advantage 
possible, without placing undue burdens on 
any one region. 

Newfoundland veterans who had served in 
Canadian Forces were, for vocational training 
purposes, to be treated as if they were 
Canadians. As far as possible training would 
be given to them in the Maritimes and if 
that failed, Quebec and Ontario facilities 
would be used. 
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Other matters discussed by the Conference 
were: (1) the problems of providing in- 
structors for evening classes; (2) improving 
the haison between the National Employment 
Service and D.V.A. training and counselling 
centres; (3) the procurement and allocation 
of training equipment; (4) the provision of 
recreation, accommodation and medical care 
for trainees at training centres; (5) training- 
on-the-job contracts; (6) staff problems of the 
Regional offices; (7) advantages to ‘be 
obtained from periodical Regional and Inter- 
regional conferences. 


Provincial Directors of Apprenticeship Confer 


The second meeting of the Provincial 
Directors of Apprenticeship was held in the 
Senate Railway Committee Room, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Ottawa, October 24-25, 1946. 

With the exception of Mr. H. Crisford of 
Vancouver, all Provincial Directors of Appren- 
ticeship were present, as follows:— 


Messrs. H. M. Beaton, Halifax; B. W. 
Kelly, Fredericton; C. Rosseau, Montreal; 
F. J. Hawes, Toronto; J. Aiken, Winnipeg; 
J. S. Dornan, Regina; J. White, Edmonton. 

Also present were the following Regional 
Directors, Canadian Vocational Training :— 

Mr. 'L. W. Shaw, Charlottetown; Dr. F. H. 
Sexton, Halifax; Mr. J. W. McNutt, Fred- 
ericton; Lt.-Col. M. Archambault, Montreal; 
Mer dd wien borontos Col, iJ.) Neish: 
Winnipeg; Mr. W. A. Ross, Regina; Mr. 
J. H. Ross, Calgary; Mr. H. Hill, Vancouver. 


Others who attended were:— 
Messrs. J. Pigott, Pigott Construction Co., 
Hamilton; W. K. Tibert, Department of 


Education, Fredericton; K. A. Pugh, Member, © 


Apprenticeship Board, Edmonton; Major L. 
Brown, Superintendent, Rehabilitation Train- 
ing for Quebec, Montreal; Messrs. A. W. 
Crawford and B. G. Pentland, Department of 
Veterans Affairs, Ottawa; Mr. E. N. Mitchell, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 


- Ottawa; Mr. D. C. Hicks, Ottawa; Mr. R. F. 


Thompson, Director, Canadian Vocational 
Training, Ottawa; Brig. J. E. Lyon, Assistant 
Director of Training, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The Chairman, Mr. R. F. Thompson, out- 
lined the two- fold purpose of the meeting: 
‘(1) to exchange information pertinent to 
apprenticeship as it applied both to veteran 
and civilian apprentices; (2) to discuss the 
desirability of arriving at reasonable 
uniformity in the several provinces with 
regard to the length of training, basic 
content of training and Dominion-wide recog- 
nition of certificates issued for the various 
trades by the provinces. 


’ the Directors 


differed 


At the request of the Chairman, each of 
of Apprenticeship presented 
brief reports with respect to apprenticeship 
training in their respective provinces. These 
reports provided background material for a 
subsequent discussions. 

Speaking as a representative of the con- 
struction industry, Mr. J. Pigott, observed 
that the training of veteran apprentices 
somewhat from the training of 
civilian apprentices. In the first case the 
trainees were adults and in the second case 
they were adolescents. He claimed that, 
while more satisfactory results might be 
obtained from training adolescents, appren- 
ticeship training of veterans would not be 
curtailed in any way. He referred to a 
conference of government officials, manage- 
ment and organized labour, at which it was 
agreed that there was a definite shortage of 
trained men in the building trades, not only 
in numbers, but in skills, and asserted that 
the target for a four-year program should be 
the training of some 20,000 tradesmen. 

The Chairman emphasized that C.V.T., as 
the government agency responsible for train- 
ing veterans, would not deny training to any 
veteran approved for training by D.V.A., who 
still demand such training after being in- 
formed that employment prospects were not 
promising. He agreed that there was need for 
permanent training centres and suggested that 
some of the buildings now used for rehabili- 


tation training might become available to the 


provinces at reasonable prices when declared 
surplus by War Assets Corporation. 


Standardization of Apprenticeship Require- 
ments—Considerable discussion took place 
as to the standardization of apprenticeship 
requirements for all the provinces. The 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Inasmuch as we now have Apprenticeship 


Departments in every province of the Dominion, 
it is considered desirable that uniformity, where 
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possible, be established in terms of length of 
apprenticeship, content of training syllabus and 
a wage scale predicated upon the prevailing 
rate of pay received by journeymen, so that 
the final certificate of qualification in any 
designated trade may be accepted by all 
apprenticeship authorities. 


It’ is also considered advisable that trade 
tests be established in each province with a 
view to equalizing the standards of achieve- 
ment throughout the Dominion ‘for each trade. 


It was agreed that a copy of the resolution 
and the minutes of the meeting be sent to 
the National Joint Conference Board of the 
Construction Industry, and that the Minister 
of Labour be requested to inform the pro- 
vincial Ministers of Labour of the action 
taken. , 

Uniform Syllabi of Training—It was ascer- 
tained that there were considerable variations 
in the methods followed by the different 
provinces in providing syllabi for apprentice- 
ship training. 

With a view to creating a measure of 
uniformity the following resolution was 
unanimously endorsed :— 


. . . that the necessary steps be taken to 
develop syllabi of training that will meet the 
needs of the various provinces, and that this 
be accomplished by allotting one trade to each 
province; and further that the syllabi thus 
drawn up be submitted to the other provinces 
for criticism and comment and when these have 
been received, that someone be appointed to 
organize and co-ordinate the opinions expressed 
and compile final syllabi in a form that will 
be acceptable to all provinces of the Dominion. 


It was agreed that for the present, assign- 
ments be confined mainly to the building and 
construction trades as follows: Nova Scotia, 
plumbing; New Brunswick, carpentry; Quebec, 
plastering; Ontario, electrical and painting 
-and decorating; Manitoba, bricklaying and tile 
setting; Saskatchewan, motor vehicle repair; 
Alberta, sheet. metal; British Columbia, steam- 
fitting and stone masonry. 
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Other phases of apprenticeship in the con- 
struction and building trades that were 
discussed by the Conference were: (1) the 
organization of class training; (2) the payment 
of weekly allowances for full-time training; 
(3) supervision. accorded to apprentices on the 
job in the various provinces; (4) trade tests 
for apprentices; (5) the operation of trade 
committees and apprenticeship boards. : 

Apprenticeship in Coal Mining—The 
question of apprentice training for coal miners 
was brought up. It was revealed that while 
C.V.T. had not made any provision for such 
training, attempts had been made in Nova 
Scotia and Alberta to establish short courses. 
Such short courses, it was agreed, could not 
be considered apprenticeship training, and the 
consensus of opinion was that it was not 
feasible to train apprentices for.coal mining. 

Apprenticeship in Barbering—The training 
provided for barbers and hairdressers came in 
for considerable discussion. Mr. Thompson 
informed the meeting that C.V.T. was opera- 
ting barbering schools for veterans in all the 
provinces except Prince Edward Island and 
Manitoba; but that when the rehabilitation 
program was completed it was planned to close 
the schools. If, however, the provinces 
wanted to continue them, some of the C.V.T. 
premises would probably be available for 
purchase. The “self styled Barber Colleges 
that charged from $100 to $150 for a six-month 
course of inadequate training” had vanished, 
but in some provinces at least, the supply of 
barbers was dwindling, it was claimed. 

It was pointed out that the establishment 
of government schools for barbers would be 
costly, but from the standpoint of health and 
hygiene barbers and beauticians should be 
subject to provincial licence and inspection. 
It was agreed that examining boards, with 
authority to certify, license, and inspect gradu- 
ates of private schools were essential. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Special Placement Service for Executive and 
Professional Workers 


OLLOWING the lead of Great Britain in 
providing special placement facilities for 
workers in the _ higher-earning brackets, 
Canada’s National Employment Service 
started its “Executive and Professional Divi- 
sion” a little more than a year ago. At the 
outset, this development was in the nature 
of an experiment made with a view to 
determining the probable value of such a 
special service. It soon became evident that 
the plan had sufficient merit to warrant 
setting up fully staffed E. and P. offices in 
all Regional headquarters of the National 
Employment Service and the stationing of 
liaison officers in every local office. 


The Executive and Professional Division 
deals with all applicants for employment who 
are in the following categories:— 


(1) All men whose earnings exceed $2,400 
per annum and who are not covered by 
Unemployment Insurance; 


(2) Women whose earnings are $1,800 per 
annum or over; 


(3) Discharged personnel from the Armed 
Forces whose incomes before or during the 
period they were in the service have been 
in excess of $2,400, if male veterans, and 
$1,800 if female; 


(4) All persons with professional degrees ' 


from a _ recognized institute of higher 


learning ; 


(5) All other’ graduates of recognized insti- 
tutes of higher learning who have received 
a salary equivalent to the rate of $1,800 per 
annum; 


(6) All those who have technical or profes- 
sional training and have formerly earned 
$1,800 or over. 

The establishment of the Executive and 
Professional Division is designed to relieve the 
employer of highly paid executive and pro- 


’ fessional workers of a great deal of the unpro- 


ductive interviewing and correspondence which 
he formerly found necessary, by providing him 
with the advice and assistance of specialized 
placement personnel for the necessary 
“screening” of applicants. Moreover, the 
inter-regional clearance system of the National 
Employment offices puts him in contact 
quickly with prospective workers in every 
part of the country. 


The E. and P. Division has passed the 
experimental stage. During the past year, a 
total of 4,156 persons in the Executive and 
Professional category were placed through 
this new Division. Placements are con- 
tinuing at a rate rapidly approaching 100 a 
week. Formerly dealing largely with veterans 


just out of the Armed Forces, the Division 


is now placing an increasing number of 
civilians. 

As might be anticipated, the E. and P. 
Division works in close co-operation with 
colleges and universities, and with associa- 
tions such as the Engineering Institute of 
Canada, the Underwriters Associations, the 


Service Clubs, and the Canadian Legion. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, September, 1946 
Analysis of Claims for Benefit—Standing of Fund 


N September, a total of 28,555 claims for 
Unemployment Insurance benefit was 
filed in local offices in Canada. This repre- 


cents an increase of 3,440 over the 25,115. 


claims filed during August. The province of 
Ontario accounted for 3,001 of this increase. 
Claims filed during September, 1945, totalled 
40,473. This is the first time since the in- 
ception of Unemployment Insurance that the 


claims filed in the corresponding month of the 
preceding year have greatly exceeded the 
number filed in the current year. Current 
claims figures do not, then, indicate a return 
this Fall to the tremendous increase following 
the cessation of: hostilities in 1945. 

During September, 74,762 persons received 
one or more benefit payments totalling 
$3,402,460 for 1,725,426 compensated unem- 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


ployed days compared with (1) 73,138 persons 
paid $2,861,278 as compensation for 1,448,399 
unemployed days in August and 25,952 persons 
paid $882,634 for 452,433 days in September, 
1945. 

(1) The figures of persons paid benefit, bene- 
fit days paid and amount of benefit paid in 
September, 1946 are not strictly comparable 
with those of other months. This occurs 
because the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission Treasury office has customarily closed 
its books in the field at the 20th of each month 
in order to produce monthly totals by the end 
of the month. On the basis of a new ruling, 
effective in September, the books are now 
closed at the end of the calendar month. As a 
result, the totals for September actually cover 
the period August 21 to September 30. From 
now on, however, these data will present actual 
monthly totals. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at September 30, 1946, 2,781,229 
employees were issued with insurance books 
and had made contributions to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund at one time or 
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another since April 1, 1946, an increase of 
101,278 since August 31, 1946. 

As at September 30, 1946, 173,826 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees, 
representing an increase of 2,710 since August 
31, 1946. 

Registrations to September 30, 
regions are shown in Table 1. 


1946 by 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Employer-employee contributions for Sep- 
tember amounting to $5,994,253.84 were the 
highest for any September to date, and were 
$1,101,820.90 higher than in the corresponding 
month last year and $453,875.70 higher than 
the average of the previous eight months. 


Benefit payments during the month 
amounted to $3,398,10144 compared with 
$2,858,005.66 in the previous month. This 
apparent increase is due to the adoption of a 
new policy of closing expenditure figures at 
the end of the month instead of on the 20th 
of the month as formerly, resulting in an 
extra ten days benefits being reported for 
September. 

The net increase to the Fund during 
September was $4,395,061.71. 


TABLE 1.—REGISTRATIONS AS TO SEPTEMBER 20, 1946 











Employers Insured 

Region Registered Persons 
(Live File) Registered 
RU LTAL CT Oe Re STE Paes ea cA SS PT eae ee ATTN Ne erreh oe of al senate tasted stterers Seater e Ge atede shel i ove er at's ol aye tatea eran +e 13, 256 207, 715 
eg hc A oe REL MnO AOA STURM A ORIEL Ma, ORE MREIGR AG aly 45/ $89 792'001 
RO eT ee Nee tes BE MR Uat oe USAR nN sey PNAS UBM ANd tieuah chemearatmte: Seatac hs Uva is Mito. Wiave la aga oi 8 63, 487 1,065,477 
LENE VER TEVUAE, AMERY See eee tes pe MERA a Bi nh SS KR DB Bie aed Hanada re MMaterial a aTaiotel oat Laci teral lel eaducul ovo Meare Sse 32,681 431, 993 
CTE CHR eRe AT ee PONE, PR, LOM FIP MS yercea a bes CEN an atgtp nigh eels tals lace a Wlovara ties a Slayers 18, 563 284, 043 
f Petalior CaMnilat seem ee eeu ol nls, Saute de tee cae tuba toes cekiee 173, 826 2,781, 229 





TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO SEPTEMBER, 1946 








SODTOMIDEr ss che uta s tes sear cath is UCL ned Sea Se UNG Sea tals Are 
Ootoberectes ei torwless hose Si ae EON Oe ROARS rE PIC IARC RORSY. 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 
663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 
4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 
2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 
2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 
4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 
2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 
1,855 1,370 3,241 20, 557 25,115 
1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 
1,058 1,475 §, 222 SOC LOG ils bis tess RE 
1,748 2,896 11,798 BS pO2a uhh |nae seneela sees 
3,337 6, 562 13,770 OT OL eee era areneane 
26, 924 36, 660 90,897 296,391 364, 186 
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TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, SEPTEMBER, 1946 








Disposal of Claims 








Claims Filed at Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 
Province - 
Entitled Not 
Total Initial Renewal to Entitled Pending 
: Benefit to Benefit 

Prince ward Usland seb sec a souk eu en eee 100 69 31 50 Ziligs 78 
IN GV COU. Ue R A okie Aelia clot te cio en a ors 1,807 1, 263 544 1,433 303 899 
IN GW TUDRWAGK AS ccs sluice sie cre bers cislucieee blaine 567 417 150 330 140 392 
CU EY SEX CAIN ENR I as RR ge a Dei UV RD GH Sa IT I 8, 106 5, 694 2,412 6, 213 aeoee 1,686 
OMEATION ER ERE chien yy chek eee ce eit arale aOR IL ale tee 12,547 8, 536 4,011 9,831 1, 826 2,486 

TY Renato} 0): Ve MACE) pe Me ean COMIN AM GUO Se aie Aner PA Gas) 699 416 791 196 
BA KLE C EUAN Mercia: GN eka di AUS teen et Rea 536 388 168 399 99 125 
BEN ays) wits HARDONVT RL MAT 1 a AR UY UTES aC 1, 130 853 277 591 150 755 
British Colin DIAy Mel ieisaes nuke a mene bested eres 2,627 1, 684 943 2, 057 447 890 
Total, Canada, September, 1946......... 28,555 19, 603 8, 952 21,695 5, 604 7, 502 
Total, Canada, August, 1946 ............ 25,115 16, 660 8,455 18, 883 6,995 6,298 
Total, Canada, September, 1945......... _ 40,473 86, 285 4,188 26, 203 ial) 15, 658 





TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH CHIEF 
REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 
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Cumulative 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month of | Month of | Total for 
September | September | Current 

194 1946 Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment.............c.ccececcceccees 1,281 2,163 20,311 
Not capable of and notavailable for workin. csek oc adie ace ee eee ue ee ae 66 153 1, 266 
Hossiotivorkidueltolaiabour dispute: hues aaeebn seal eT a Sdn ean be Ue Ne TN 1,002 353 5,614 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work............00ccceeccccececcces 65 287 1,568 
Dinghargeditor NMSCORCUCE Aa. Aer i ANLUe rte hela dere celcte eae ce Aenea aa be os) 251 252 2,157 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause........... 0... cc cece ee cece ceecceccceees 927 2,034 14,358 
VE ROEMCARONS (1) tee le eaters RPE e Sel taeal ess lee rata Tig ae lela spe UTS WA Yn 9G A nS 118 362 3, 263 
GMOS CNR Dil te CO. | ATU IRE pet a nity ee aS Aa cA CaR ERM Va TURPIN TE. L eA WRierycen 3,710 5, 604 . 48,537 


LRA USE SE ER OR RO AEST SED ER SUS LR I i ED DEED ets UN SL UIA Sil 
(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, ete. 1 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, 
AMOUNT OF BENEFIT PAID, SEPTEMBER, 1946 
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Receiving | Commen- o Amount 
Province “ Benefit |cing Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 
PPTAN COPE CL WAT CISIAT os els aah ese relies os heseete cele dct Seed PEER aa ae Re tre a ae 286 76 7,472 13, 185 
IN ORSISCODLE Ariane elo te Noli ait AM PAuCRe ict ana CRAIG dane dat Bn Raney fi 4,273 1,745 121, 205 245, 523 
INGwHE RUNS Wael URE fs hd Weare bag elec NU Ware atte tne Susie NE on SEN ay te 1,910 498 51,033 103, 982 
COLI Te] OTET CN Ra RE aay A eg aE Peat SOP Ab ORT ony s/h ctor Urn Me UNA BO SAN 24,443 7,192 574,774 1,066, 865 
Writardowe Mirae Sele wee able abe PS NAR LAKH er Beng aR Bai PURE) On) ar ager g ARL UA 27, 288 aS) 610, 997 1, 228, 287 
Manitoba...... Rone faaye tie shaale, Rie LaUals Vols evar aler suenaees cbtg ec creh aie Stan Sarena ara CMON, 3, 636 1,018 75, 189 146, 866 
Saskatchewan..... PASS iNaie ees tue aha erage Can, gue ante fy WIE shen gCaue: dW enn Res Aa ann, AU Re ett) 1, 218 857 26, 487 50, 109 
PVD OIG Pi sits Bieiecesienare a cuaes Meal enen Ty tad, cea siege) aye WOU) Md ieee aang RL DM 2,007 258 42, 266 85, 996 
British ©Columibigsnive hire kaniwus cok, ec iie em col dake a ame 17a a ae hen 9,701 2,315 216, 003 461, 647 
Totaly: @anada, September; 1946 to Woe 8S alc eel ieee eee 74, 762 25, 234 1, 725, 426 3,402, 460 
Wotal @anada pAucustihOdGe es" Mie eS ie ame ans weal Namek 73, 138 17,625 1, 448, 399 2,861, 278 
Total "Canada? September, #1946). iesci.< don eee eee cee enon 25, 952 11,815 452,433 882, 634 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


fi Bice Unemployment Insurance Commission 
submits the following digest of selected de- 
cisions in appeals heard by the Umpire under 
the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940, and its amendments. These cases 
are an extension of the series commenced in 
the April, 1945 number of the Lasour GaZzETTE 
and continued in each of the succeeding issues. 
They are selected on the basis of their possible 
precedent value for the determination of ques- 
- tions which may, from time to time, confront 
Insurance Officers and Courts of Referees. In 
addition, they provide a medium for present- 
ing to employers and employees alike brief 
statements of the principles upon which 
insurance against unemployment operates in 
Canada and of actual facts in specific cases 
coming before the Umpire on appeal. 

The selected decisions are published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU.-B 64 
(Jan. 21, 1946) 


The claimant, a woman aged 43, married 
but. separated from her husband, was employed 
as a riveter when she was laid off because of 
a shortage of work. More than three months 
after she applied for benefit she was notified 
by the Local Office of employment on bench 
work at a lower rate of wages. She refused to 
apply claiming that the wages were too low 
and that. the hours of work were unswtable as 
she had to be at home in order to prepare 
meals for her two school-age sons. She was 
disqualified but the Court of Referees allowed 
her appeal. The Insurance Officer appealed 
to the Umpire—HELD: Since the claimant 
had been unemployed for over three months, 
sufficient time had elapsed, under the proviso 
to sub-paragraph (wt) of Section 31 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, for the 
employment to be considered not unsuitable 
by reason that it was employment other than 
her usual occupation and at wages lower than 
she previously received. The domestic ctr- 
cumstances of the claimant were not such as 
to render the employment unsuitable. 

The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a woman aged 43 years, mar- 
ried but separated from her husband, was last 
employed as a riveter by an aircraft company 
from September 24, 1941 until May 18, 1945, 
at 59 cents per hour. She was laid off because 
of a shortage of work and filed an application 
for benefit which was allowed. 


On August 28, 1945, she was notified by the 
Local Office of the Commission of employment 
on bench work at 41 cents per hour. She 
refused to apply for the employment notified 
to her, mainly on the ground that she had to 
be at home in order to prepare meals for her 
two school-age sons. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
and disqualified the claimant for the receipt 
of benefit for six weeks under the provisions 
of Section 48(b) (i) of the Act for having 
refused, without good cause to apply for suit- 
able employment. 

From this decision the claimant appealed to 
the Court of Referees, which unanimously 
allowed her appeal. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the Um- 
pire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 

DEcISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and the claimant dis- 
qualified for a period of six weeks from the 
date on which his decision was communicated 
to her, and gave as his reasons: 

The claimant in this case contended that the 
wages offered were too low and she stated that 
owing to her domestic circumstances the em- 
ployment offered was not suitable. The ques- 
tion before me is to determine whether the 
employment offered to the claimant was suit- 
able in the circumstances and whether she has 
refused, without good cause, to apply for the 
employment offered. 

Various factors must be taken into consider- 
ation in order to determine suitability of 
employment, such as the nature of the claim- 
ant’s usual occupation, the rate of wages pre- 
viously obtained, the rate of wages offered, the 
degree of skill and experience acquired and 
required. 

The proviso to sub-paragraph (iii) of Sec- 
tion 31 of the Act is particularly relevant in 
this case. The effect of this proviso is that, 
after the lapse of such an interval of time 
from the date on which a claimant becomes 
unemployed as is reasonable in each case, em- 
ployment shall not be deemed to be unsuitable 
by reason only that it is employment of a kind 
other than employment in the usual occupa- 
tion of the claimant, if it is at the prevailing 
wages of the district. 

In this case, since the claimant had been 
unemployed for over three months when the 
offer of employment was made, I find that 
sufficient time had elapsed and the employ- 
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ment offered was, in view of the. circumstances, 
not unsuitable by reason that it was employ- 
ment other than her usual occupation and at 
wages lower than she previously received. 

I agree with the Insurance Officer that boys 
of 12 and 15 could have carried their lunch to 
school. The circumstances of the claimant are 
therefore not such as to render the employ- 
ment offered unsuitable. 

I therefore find that the employment offered 
was suitable and that she did not have good 
cause for refusing to apply for the employment 
offered. 

CU.-B 65 


(Jan. 21, 1946) 


The claimant, a single man aged 28, was 
employed as a welder when he was laid off on 
August 16, 1945. On August 22 he registered 
for employment at the Local Office but it was 
not until October 10 that he filed his claim 
for benefit, and only seven days later that he 
applied to have his claim antedated back to 
August 22, stateng that he thought he filed an 
application for benefit when he completed 
forms in regard to registration for employment 
on August 22. The Insurance Officer ruled 
that he had not shown good cause for his 
delay , and the claimant appealed to the Court 
of Referees. Although he was advised of his 
right to appear in person, he did not avail 
himself of that opportunity. His application 
was disallowed but leave to appeal to the 
Umpire was granted—HELD: This request 
for antedating should not be approved. The 
claimant was offered the opportunity of 
appearing before the Court of Referees but 
did not choose to do so, and as the Court, on 
the evidence before it, unanimously disallowed 
his request, there ts no reason to disturb its 
unanimous decision. 

The material facts of the case are as follows: 


The claimant, a single man, aged 28 years, 
was employed as a welder in an aircraft plant 
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from March 1, 1945 to August 16, 1945, when 
he was laid off. 

On August 22 he registered for employment 
at the Local Office of the Commission and it 
was not until October 10 that he filed his claim 
for benefit. Seven days later he filed an 
application to antedate his claim back to 
August 22. 

In support of his application, he stated that 
he understood that he filed a claim for benefit 
when he completed forms in regard to regis- 
tration for employment on August 22. 

The Insurance Officer refused the request for 
antedating on the grounds that the claimant 
had not shown good cause for delay in apply- 
ing for benefit. 

From this decision the claimant appealed to 
the Court of Referees and, although he was 
advised of his right to appear in person, he 
did not avail himself of that opportunity. The 
Court of Referees unanimously disallowed his 
application for antedating, on the strength of 
the evidence given by the Employment 
Officer, who produced a Registration for Em- 
loyment form on which a notation appeared 
initialled by himself, to the effect that the 
claimant was notified of the nature of his 
benefit rights. The Court of Referees was of 
the opinion that the evidence of the Employ- 
ment Officer, corroborated in writing, out- 
weighed the claimant’s unsupported statement. 

The Chairman granted the claimant leave to 
appeal to the Umpire. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the request 
for antedating should be not approved and 
gave as his reasons: 

The claimant was offered the opportunity of 
appearing before the Court of Referees but 
did not choose to do so. The Court of Ref- 
erees, on the evidence before it, disallowed his 
appeal. I find no reason to disturb the unani- 
mous decision of the Court of Referees. 


Employment Facilities for Seamen 


MENDMENTS to the Unemployment 

Insurance Act, 1940, which were given 
Royal assent on August 31, 1946, came into 
force on October 1, in accordance with a 
Proclamation of the Deputy Governor General, 
dated September 26. Reference was made in 
the October issue of the Lasour Gazerte 
(p. 1468) to changes made in the unemploy- 
ment insurance Coverage Regulations, espe- 
cially those dealing with persons employed in 
transporation by water. These changes, coupled 
with the termination of Merchant Seamen’s 
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manning pools on July 31, 1946, made it neces- 
sary to provide facilities through the National 
Employment Service for employment of deep 
sea, coastwise and lake seamen. Because of 
the peculiarities of the shipping industry it 
was found necessary to establish special sea- 
men’s sections in the National Employment 
Offices in certain designated ports, rather than 
to handle these seafarers in the sections of 
the offices dealing with tradesmen. These 
special sections have now been established 
and are operating in the ports of Halifax, 
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Saint John, Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 
In smaller ports this employment function is 
handled by a suitable employment officer 
usually possessing marine experience. 

Close contact is maintained between the 
employment offices dealing with seamen and 
the trades unions who have bargaining agree- 
ments with the ships’ operators. The unions 
most concerned are the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, with a charter from the Trades and 
Labour Cougress of Canada, and the Seafarers’ 
International Union affiliated with the A.F. 
of L. 

The procedure established for the referral 
of seamen who are members of either of these 
unions provides for the registration of all 
seamen with the appropriate section of the 
National Employment Service. Referral of 
seamen against orders obtained from the ship- 
ping companies with which either of the unions 
has a collective bargaining agreement, are 
checked with that union so as to conform to 
the union practices as well as the practices of 
the Employment Service. 

The referral of seamen who are not mem- 
bers of a union to a ship where no agreement 
is in effect is conducted in accordance with 
established employment procedures. 

The Dominion-wide clearance machinery of 
the National Employment Service is available 
to any seamen’s section. This machinery 
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allows any number of the more than 200 
National Employment Offices across. the 
country to be contacted in order to secure 
suitable applicants when qualified seamen are 
not available locally. 

When the shipping industry is inactive due 
to seasonal fluctuations or other reasons, any 
unemployed seaman has access to the other 
departments of the National Employment 
Offices, so as to obtain temporary alternative 
employment in a job for which he is suitably 
qualified, and for which he indicates a prefer- 
ence. 

These special seamen’s sections are under the 
direct supervision of experienced mariners who 
have served in either or both the Navy or 
Merchant Service for lengthy periods, and 
generally hold a Department of Transport 
Certificate of Competency. 

By arrangement with the Department of 
Transport the services of three senior officers 
with many years of experience in marine 
employment have been secured: on a loan basis 
to assist in the establishment of the seamen’s. 
sections and to give advice on the many diffi- 
cult situations which arise from day to day in 
the operation of these sections. 

In the short time that these special seamen’s. 
sections have been established a total of 2,704 
seamen have been referred to marine employ- 
ment. 


Disability and Unemployment Benefits in California 


ipe is reported in the August issue of Monthly 
Labour Review, published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics at Washington, that California 
has amended its unemployment insurance law 
to provide cash benefits for work-time lost by 
workers as a result of sickness or injury. The 
new disability insurance feature became effec- 
tive in May, 1946, and will be financed prim- 
arily from the one per cent payroll tax (up to 
$3,000), assessed on employees in the State, as 
contributions to the unemployment compensa- 
tion fund. Benefits will range from ten dollars 
to twenty dollars a week for a period of from 
nine to twenty-three weeks with duration de- 
pending on previous earnings. 

The amendment was, in a measure, the cul- 
mination of several years’ agitation to set up 
legislation for compulsory health insurance or 
disability-unemployment insurance and was 
based on a report made by the State Senate 
Interim Committee on Unemployment Insur- 
ance in 1945. The report recommended the 
adoption of a system of temporary disability 
benefits to be operated in connection with un- 


employment insurance. It also outlined basic 
provisions for safeguarding the proposed sys- 
tem and suggested other amendments designed 
to strengthen the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem in the State. The Committee also made a 
study of the solvency of the unemployment-. 
compensation fund, taking into account the 
considerable size of the fund, the decline in 
employment since the war-time peak of 1943. 
and the probable severity of postwar unemploy- 
ment. For purposes of guidance, the Commit- 
tee made a study of the Rhode Island Cash 
Sickness compensation plan and was convinced 
that, with modifications, it could be made to. 
apply to conditions in California. 


Provisions of Amendments 


Under the legislation finally adopted “pro- 
vision is made for payments to ‘eligibly’ em- 
ployed workers to compensate them for the 
wage losses incurred by being unavailable for, 
or unable to work, because of illness or injury. 
Thus, an injured individual, who cannot qualify 
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under workmen’s compensation, may receive 
disability benefits if he is in a covered employ- 
ment and is otherwise eligible. The disability 
may be mental or physical.. The work referred 
to must be the person’s regular or customary 
pursuit ..4 5.” 


Safeguards are provided against a worker 
receiving full-time benefits from more than one 
source. However, in the same benefit year, he 
may draw both disability and unemployment 
benefits (for different periods) “up to 14 times 
the total yearly amount of single-type benefits 
allowed.” 


In order to qualify, it is stated that “an 
eligible claimant must (1) have earned $300 
in wages in covered employment during his 
base year; (2) observe a waiting period of 
seven consecutive days for each continuous 
period of disability; (3) file a claim in the 
prescribed manner; and (4) with the first claim 
for each continuous period of disability, file a 
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physician’s certificate as to the disability and 
its estimated duration.” 


Voluntary Plans Permitted 


A special feature of the amended act per- 
mits employers to operate their own private 
systems of disability benefits within the State 
program. It is pointed out that “California’s 
long experience with pre-payment medical-care 
plans, on a voluntary basis, and their large- 
scale extension, during wartime, in the indus- 
tries of the State—especially in ship-building 
—may have been an influencing factor .. .” 
in permitting the inclusion of private systems 
of disability benefits. However, a company 
plan must offer more liberal provisions than 
those of the State plan and must remain in 
effect for at least two years. Where voluntary 
plans are set up, the employees’ payroll taxes 
cease to go to the State fund and are paid into 
the individual fund. 


Special “Week” for Handicapped in United States 


Observing “special days” and “special 
weeks”, as a means of stressing the importance 
of particular issues or movements has become 
almost a trite custom in Canada and the 
United States. This year the week of October 
6 to 12 was recognized in both countries as 
National Fire Prevention Week. In addition, 
it was established by Congress and proclaimed 
by the President of the United States as 
“National ‘Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped’ Week”. 

That there is need for a campaign for the 
employment of handicapped persons in the 
United States is indicated in comments in the 
New York Times of October 6. It is stated 
that “an overwhelming majority of the men 
disabled in military service seeking jobs 
through the United States Employment Service 
cannot find jobs.” It continues: “As late as 
last June only one out of every 21 applying 
for positions was placed, whereas about one in 
five of the able-bodied was successful. More 
than a quarter of a million of the war dis- 
abled are looking for places.” 
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At the same time, it is asserted that 
“individually, and as a group, the handicapped 
workers, both former service men and civilians, 
have demonstrated their ability to work.” 
Quoting the Bureau of Labor Statistics at 
Washington it is stated that “impaired workers 
actually produce 3-6 per cent more than their 
unimpaired fellow-workers on the same job. 
Blind men can see with their fingers, men 
with other disabilities have demonstrated 
their usefulness under exacting factory con- 
ditions. In other trades and professions they 
have similar possibilities.” 

Summing up the disabled person’s position, 
The Times points out that what he wants is 
not charity or coddling, but he “is entitled to 
the privilege given without question to the 
able-bodied, to demonstrate what he can do. 
With training he can overcome his disadvant- 
age. With opportunity he can assume his 
honourable place in society. In battle the 
veteran took his fighting chance. In peace he 
deserves a fighting chance to .... This is the 
moral of this important ‘week’.” 


Employment, Hours and Earnings 





Summary 


| hesehahemyne received in the Department of 
Labour during the past month gave the 
following information concerning employ- 
ment, hours and earnings in Canada. 

Labour Force Survey.—Total employment 
in Canada reached an estimated 4,860,000 on 
August 31, a gain of 158,000 since June l, 
according to the fourth quarterly labour force 
survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based on a sampling of about 25,000 persons. 
The number of persons unemployed declined 
from 126,000 to 117,000 during the same 
period. 





Employment and Payrolls, September I, 
1946.—A substantial increase in industrial 
employment at the beginning of September 
was also indicated in the Bureau of Statistics’ 
monthly review, based on returns from firms 
employing 15 or more persons. The latest 
index of employment was 175-4 as compared 
with 172:8 at August 1 and also at Sep- 
tember 1, 1945. 

The staffs of the 16,087 reporting firms 
totalled 1,793,875, as compared with 1,768,001 
at the beginning of August. . 

Average weekly earnings were $32.73 at 
September 1, as compared with $32.64 at the 
beginning of August and $82.06 at Sep- 
tember 1, 1945. Aggregate payrolls of the 
reporting firms were $58,713,734. 


Employment Conditions as Reported by 
Employment Offices, October, 1946.— 
Absorption of job seekers into the employ- 
ment stream gained momentum during 
October as strikes were settled in rapid 
succession. For the first time in over a year 
the number of vacancies on file at employ- 
ment offices exceeded the number of appli- 
cants for employment. The number of 
unplaced applicants dropped by 7,401 during 
the five weeks ended October 24, to total 
134,574 at the end of the period. 

The number of vacancies on file at 
employment offices showed little change over 
the period. The seasonal slackening in labour 
requirements in the food processing, trans- 
portation, and service industries was offset by 
the greatly augmented demand for loggers 
which has now reached the highest level yet 
recorded. Labour demand, exclusive of agri- 


culture, totalled 136,106 (94,550 male and 
41,556 female) at October 24. 


Claims for Unemployment Insurance 
Benefit, September, 1946.—Claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit in September 
totalled 28,555, an increase of 3,440 over the 
preceding month. For the first time since the 
inception of unemployment insurance 1n 
Canada, however, the number of claims were 
considerably less than in the corresponding 
month of the previous year. In September, 
1945, the number of claims filed was 40,473. 

During the month a total of 74,762 persons 
received benefit, and at the end of the month 
the number of live claims was 57,682. 





Hours and Earnings, September 1, 1946. 
—Average hours worked by hourly-rated 
wage-earners employed in manufacturing in- 
dustries were 42:7 a week at September 1, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. At August 1, average hours were 
43-0, while at September 1, 1945, they were 
44-1, 

Average hourly earnings were 70°6 cents at 
September 1, 1946, 70°0 cents at August 1, 
1946, and 69-2 cents at September 1, 1945. 


Placements Effected by Employment 
Offices, September, 1946.—During the four 
weeks August 30 to September 26 there was 
a gain of 7-7 per cent in the daily average 
of placements effected by employment offices 
when compared with the preceding four-week 
period, but a loss of 42:4 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding period in 1945. 

During the period under review the average 
number of vacancies reported daily by 
employers was 7,750; the average number of 
applications for employment was 6,502; and 
the average number of placements was 3,149. 


Unemployment in Trade. Unions, Sep- 
tember 30, 1946.—The percentage of trade 
union unemployment showed a decline for the 
third consecutive quarter. Returns from 
2.378 local unions in Canada with a combined 
membership of 425,899, indicated 4,169 unem- 
ployed or a percentage of 1-0 at September 30. 
At the end of June the percentage of unem- 
ployment had been 1:3. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS ON EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
Nore: Figures are as at the first of the month except where otherwise indicated. Latest figures subject to revision 


eee 
—_—e—r—e—e——————————————n—n kk ee 


Series 





Civilian Non-Institutional Population(:)..... 
Civilian Labour Force(!)....................... 


Employment— 

Eimiployed (Lae ayes. ee cc. Sete ee ery ee 
index Grune 17194 1-=100) 2) nae alee aes 
IN Vim ber (2) TE TEas ane oe eby EL 

Kemiale@) io Ane wae, pit eae ees % 
WNlled VACANCIES. 08 Jone c us dye. dance ues 
Vacancies Notified (6).t/ 4, n40.. bane. 
Applications for Employment(3)............. 
IVCLErrals (Oy areeciete ae ee ae on Ine ate 
Placements (6) 2 ceeihe) nore ee 
Engagements without Referral by N.E.S.(3). 


Unemployment— 
Unemployed (@)ite ae sst sh ere es oon nes 
Unplaced Applicants at N.E.S., 
PLO bell Caen iy ie onde peckaand Cet Ailes eee 


Unemployment Insurance Clatiig jes ahe> te 
Unemployment in Trade Unions........... q 


Earnings and Hours(?)— 
Index, Aggregate, Weekly Payrolls (June 1, 


LOST TOD) cel ee enter ects eee cane ee 
Per Capita Weekly Earnings................ $ 
Average Hourly Earnings............. cents 


Average Hours Worked per Week............ 


Industrial Production (4)— 
Index’ @i935-1939 = 100). 0% ey. bale es foe he 


(x) Not available. 





1946 
September August July 
8,792, 000 (x) (x) 
4,977,000 (x) (x) 
4,860, 000 (x) (x) 
115-3 113-7 114-1 
1,870,576 | 1,840,172 | 1,848,544 
23-0 23-0 93-1 
117, 236 106, 279 119, 503 
42, 323 38, 636 34, 808 
37,389 36,371 35, 802 
26, 298 25, 225 26, 273 
16,591 16, 360 17,015 
26, 009 23,381 27,141 
117,000 (x) (x) 
144, 845 160,340 176,735 
113, 959 125, 855 139,977 
30, 886 34,485 36, 758 
61, 822 | 68, 535 82, 382 
(x) (x) 1-3 
145-9 143-4 141-9 
32-82 32-72 32-34 
70-6 70-0 70-0 
42-7 43-0 42-4 
172-5 175-5 181-1 


1945 
September | August 
(x) (x) 
(x) (x) 
(x) (x) 
113-1 114-5 
1, 831, 939 1, 855, 271 
(x) x 
162, 147 158, 825 
51, 230 48,362 
59,178 48,647 
40, 956 37,374 
30,211 25, 859 
15,071 10, 705 
(x) (x) 
96,327 75, 932 
71,170 53, 646 
25, 157 22, 286 
28,770 19, 224 
(x) (x) 
140-6 142-4 
32-11 32-14 
69-2 69-5 
44-1 44.3 
223-9 226-5 


—_— es eee | | SS 


(x) 


(x) 
114-8 
1,859, 242 


x 

161,354 
44,736 
43,015 
36, 102 
26, 865 
12,728 


20-13 


(1) Estimates based on sample Labour Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. All figures represent persons 14 


years of age and over. 


(2) Statistics are based on the nine leading industries except average hourly earnings and man-hours which apply to manu- 
facturing only. Data are compiled from monthly reports from firms with 15 or more employees. [ 
(3) Weekly average for month in non-agricultural industries reporting to National Employment Service. 


(4) During the month. 
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Canadian Labour Force 


MPLOYMENT in Canada climbed 
158,000 over the June 1 figure to reach 

the 4,860,000 mark at August 31, according 
to the estimate of the fourth quarterly labour 
force survey of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The survey results reflect the 
upward seasonal trend. Agricultural employ- 
ment showed a rise of 48,000 between June 1 
and August 31, and non-agricultural employ- 
ment a gain of 115,000 in the same period. 
The volume of female employment in 
agriculture expanded 16,000 against a rise of 
27,000 for males. The most substantial rise 
in agricultural employment was in the paid 
worker category. The employment gain in 
non-agricultural industry centred on men, 
who accounted for 96,000 of the increase, 


while female employment made up _ the 
remaining 19,000 rise, above the June 1 
estimate. 


Manufacturing employment dipped 27,000, 
and employment in mining tapered off 1,000, 
against gains in all other industries. The 
substantial gain in agricultural employment 
mirrors the upward swing of seasonal harvest 
activity, and the expansion in the service 
industry reflects the increased tourist trade 


during the summer months. Construction 
employment climbed 26,000 in the three 
month period, also reflecting a seasonal 
upswing. , 


The classification of employed persons in 
this survey included those who worked one 
hour or more in the survey week for pay 
or profit or who did unpaid work which 
contributed to the running of a farm or 
business operated by a relative, as well as 
those who had jobs but did not work at them 
during the survey week because of illness, 
bad weather, vacation, labour disputes or 
temporary lay-offs with definite instructions 
to return within 380 days of the time of 
being laid-off. Female unpaid family workers 
on farms are not included in the employed 
group unless they worked 20 hours or more 
in the survey week on the farm, as distinct 
from the home. 


Regionally, an overall employment gain 
took place between June 1 and August 31. 
The Ontario region showed the sharpest 
climb—a 55,000 gain over the June 1 esti- 


mate; employment in the Maritimes showed 
the smallest rise—9,000 above the figure esti- 
mated in the third survey. 

The survey points to the withdrawal of 
married women from the labour market—a 
decrease of 2,000 took place in this group 
compared with a 34,000 gain of employed 
single women in the labour force. The age 
composition of the labour force shows that 
the most substantial employment gain took 
place in the 14-24, 25-44 age groups, although 
all other age categories reflected the upward 
trend. 


Total unemployment in Canada dropped 
9,000 from the June 1 survey estimate, to 
reach the 117,000 low at August 31. Accord- 
ing to the survey, therefore, the unemployed 
form 2-3 per cent of the total labour force. 


The number of unplaced applicants regis- 
tered at National Employment Service Offices 
is a higher estimate of unemployment (145,000 
at August 29). However, a_ substantial 
proportion of the casual workers and workers 
on temporary lay-off, defined as employed by 
the labour force surveys, were registered as 
unplaced applicants at National Employment 
Service Offices. 


Unemployment in British Columbia, as 
shown by the survey, is almost negligible, 
while the sharpest employment drop took 
place in the Prairie region. The Maritimes 
have the largest percentage of the labour force 
unemployed. The following table shows the 
comparative results of the four labour force 
surveys to date. The total labour force, 
including employed and unemployed, showed 
a gain of 158,000 over June 1. ‘The rise 
reflects the entrance of students into the 
labour market seeking temporary summer 
employment, as well as the inflow of 
discharges from the armed forces. 


The labour force surveys of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are based on a sample 
of 25,000 households, in nearly 100 different 
areas across the country. The labour force 
classification is based on activity or status 
during the survey periods. The purpose of 
these quarterly surveys is to provide break- 
downs of the labour market status of the 
civilian non-institutional population, 14 years 
of age and over. 
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Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of September, 1946 


HERE was a_ substantial increase in 
industrial employment generally in the 
Dominion at the beginning of September; 
although industrial disputes continued to be 
an exceedingly important factor in some cases, 
the settlement of strikes in certain establish- 
ments contributed to the upward movement, 
which was also seasonal in character. Expan- 
sion took place at the date under review in 
all provinces, and very generally in manufac- 
turing, as well as in most of the non-manu- 
facturing industries. Within the manufacturing 
group, there were also widely-distributed gains. 
The staffs of the 16,087 establishments in the 
eight leading industries participating in the 
monthly survey of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics aggregated 1,793,875, as compared 
with 1,768,001 at the beginning of August. The 
increase of 25,874 workers, or 1:5 per cent 
was larger than at September 1 in any other 
year since 1940, and also considerably exceeded 
the average increase at that date im the period 
since 1920. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the latest 
index of employment was 175-4, as compared 
with 172-8 at August 1, and also at September 
1, 1945. This is the first occasion in a lengthy 
period in which the monthly index number 
has been higher than at the same date a year 
earlier. The most recent index, however, was 


lower than at September 1 in 1942, 1943 or 
1944, although with these exceptions, it was 
the highest for September in the record of 26 
years. 

Since the increase as compared with August 
1 was above normal, the seasonally-adjusted 
index also showed an advance, rising from 
168-1 at August 1, to 168-6 at the beginning of 
September. 

As already stated, there was improvement 
of a general character in manufacturing, not- 
withstanding the existence of many important 
strikes. The largest gains took place in the 
vegetable food, textile, lumber and electrical 
apparatus groups, but many other industries 
shared in the upward movement. The advance 
at the date under review is in striking contrast 
to the extremely pronounced curtailment which 
had been indicated in manufacturing a year 
earlier," following the cessation of hostilities 
in the European and, Japanese wars. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
there were moderate declines in mining, and 
also in the service industries taken as a whole. 
On the other hand, the trend was upward in 
logging, transportation, communications, con- 
struction and trade. The most noteworthy 
additions to the working forces were those of 
nearly 5,200 persons in construction, in which 
the increase was contra-seasonal in character. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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It also considerably exceeded the advance 
which had been noted in that industry at 
September 1, 1945. 


Payrolls 


The general improvement in industrial 
employment at the beginning of September 
was accompanied by a relatively larger gain 
in the amount of the weekly payrolls. These 
ageregated $58,713,734, as compared with 
$57,707,650 at the first of August. There was 
thus an increase of 1-7 per cent in this com- 


parison, while that in employment amounted ~ 


to 1-5 per cent. The average earnings per 
employee stood at $32.73 at September 1, as 
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compared with $32.64 at the beginning of 
August, and of $32.06 at September 1, 1945. 
The latest figure is the highest in the record 
of 64 months, with the exception of that of 
$32.81 reported at March 1, 1945. The increase 
as compared with September of earlier years, 
and also in comparison with immediately 
preceding months, is particularly interesting in 
view of the changes in the industrial distribu- 
tion of workers which took place as a result 
of the conclusion of the War, and those of a 
seasonal nature more recently indicated. One 
of the factors contributing to the higher figure 
at the date under review, is the decline in 
the number and the proportion of women 


TABLE I.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER WITH 
PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Date Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Per Capita Per Capita 
Employ- | Aggregate | Earnings Employ- | Aggregate | Earnings 
ment Payrolls ment Payrolls 





Date AI OO AA a oho MET, Ae ee Sk eae cannot ety bale 121-5 
1) oy Ue) AE 5 RE SR ls Ue ey ni MS bd 119-8 
Tar SRE nse rk ht cleats hbldnsiam ama alecll ee Ate 118-8 
PAD Ht Sets Seite a Dates Jere ac ciety bo ae tek state ahace 118-1 
May I Ore nee nie ek iin rast sate feceGe sete cues lee 116-5 
TUNG Eh Rae es ds te, Sa in tels oh Wlgleais otal 118-1 
Ft ya Al cee tee oie ietta deen care hak wees Cite alone 120-0 
PAIS SSRN eee cle) Merle ctale a saith eee «Beto tere aia 120-7 
Sent SON. ee ee oes elke Hoe SDN Le ee eee eves ge 121-5 
OCB ore ec mera tae Malattie e anata ate 120-0 
INO VL sce ease the Oe eke boa ou eM one ade yaaa Luce aha 120-4 
OG eos rertaicie cree cee, cry Aepotalalatelave oes ends Blatt ints ate 121°6 
MAT Me LOAD Es Le. we chi ciate eaesia celia Guinan. ene 118-1 
Ob Le Pea ese ee bh ancntae detains are ss hoe cnt alate 117-2 
MTA Aen ae Rohe ak cee aetohn he Sera eave ble e se ntcbute lua nian 116-7 
SAT ele teeta eae cis atic tae a nome Wats c Mba Woptictate 115-8 
MAY Hl Ra, oe areca etc aire tena geet ttictale eet ace 114-9 
DUNO! Bs ee Pe ives shncet Sanna cnet are erate tates é 114-8 
ULV ee cv che POG Natt s sta lelala ie oie ae olla nals otal 114-9 
ANC ARS UEAN 9) slag ah BE A Re 8 ee 114-6 
Bent. ah eile a es seeks aiale oferks Pate SEO he STOW hee 113-2 
(Byer riy  SURRS RIE Mee iio Aces Be AU to CL es a a 110-5 
INO Vasth Ae. Aes Oe ahs iets cide Merdodmenrees eam tele ght 112-1 
1 DSc bs eS caererione Scietey clot Gicibeee cit oe tactics a ek oeeel one 113-4 
Cane 1h POG set tek atlalne de omelette Mee olor 110-2 
TDS Oy) Bbc ol penis a GIGI ERE RE Ue ola Sem ae 109-5 
MRT inte crete serie iuta erie htc farsi inel terse ionteln aati od 109-4 
PA ytisbic ly. 5: aste0e xia ial cis to RRtatefeceteca «boats baad nates » apldsbaabres 110-6 
Ma yi leet ncinn seer iciote eae tle Sinn Ue oe a hee ee eat Se 110-9 
ARATE, DSO 8 a ee 1 Ee Pere aa nee a ee 111-3 
RUNEL WAM ore Pees reseti ete aetna italiane core nie laren reiate etek ans 113-7 
PAT RNS ne anioieal toe hans tahcliaras nda linred avis gig attanaioranan elarere or 113-2 
SClncemlin etre ered ites hai ietc a aetna eevee aa 114-9 


140-4 29-69 134-8 156-5 30-18 
148-1 31-76 135-3 170-6 32-78 
149-1 32-27 134-8 172-2 33-23 
148-6 32-37 134-2 171°7 33-28 
146-2 32-26 132-9 168-1 32-92 
146-0 31-80 132-8 166-7 32-64 
148-1 31-72 134-4 167-7 32-44 
148-4 31-63 133-9 166-8 32-38 
149-6 31-69 134-6 168-6 32-55 
151-0 32-36 133-2 169-2 33-02 
151-0 32.29 131-7 168-1 33-20 
152-1 32-19 131-0 168-0 33-35 
138-1 30-10 126-6 147-1 30-22 
146-4 32-15 128-0 162-6 33-06 
148-8 32-81 127-6 164-7 33-56 
144-1 32-00 126-7 158-7 32-55 
145-4 32-55 125-4 161-9 | e~.33-59 
143-3 32-10 124-4 157.2 |%. "32.88 
144-5 32-32 123-3 156-3 32-94 
143-0 32-09 121-5 152-9 32-73 
141-1 32-06 118-2 148-0 32-58 
137-8 32-08 112-1 140-4 32-54 
139-3 31-95 110-9 139-3 32-64 
139-5 31-63 109-6 136-7 32-45 
127-6 29-92 107-1 121-2 29-49 
135-5 31-97 108-8 135-4 32-43 
137-3 39.44 108-7 135-3 32-43 
139-1 32-48 110-1 138-7 32-82 
137-6 32-05 110-8 137-1 32-24 
136-6 31-68 109-9 134-3 31-83 
141-9 32-25 111-4 138-5 32-37 
143-1 32-64 109-6 137°5 32-66 
145-6 39-73 111-4 140-1 39-75 
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‘ Number of Persons Employed at September 1, 1946, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 


Earnings of Such 


August 1, 1946, with Comparative Figures for September 1, 1945. Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at September 1, 1946, and 














Number of 
Geographical and Employees 
Industrial Unit Reported 
at Sept 1, 
1946 
(a) PRovINcES 
132,153 
3,027 
75,043 
54, 083 
542,696 
Ontario io oases Sever 730,697 
Prairie Provinces..................000: 222,928 
Manitoba nit iii dow laa ae 100, 433 
Saskatchewan asses Melos «sels 44,122 
IAT Der ta ee ks Bie RO IN 78,373 
British Columbia...................0- 165,401 
CANADA On ere Baek ahs, 1,793,875 
(b) Crrms 
Montreal........ AD RBI AE sap VOU Ir San eee a 270, 924 
Quebec City [tees Ain eae oe ee 25,349 
DOCOMO Ls we ROMs) cA NORIO, a Seale 8 234, 397 
Ottawa yore Seared ee ae ee 23, 538 
Hamiiltoney a cG aon sce tee oom ooo Aye 47,400 
WHNGSOR Sc clei tence se oe ete sts aan s 32, 064 
WaAnnipers itech sates cones eke ets 65, 000 
Wiancouvers se Nagao aa ea, 73,018 
Halifax. o3.62. Sralvelets esas cake aero eita eels 22,085 
Saint Johns ss uioame ees oe eens 12, 782 
Sherbrooke. cy. uewoawwaaee le lees te 9,899 
Three Rivers 10,314 
Kitchener-Waterloo..............ee0e8: 14, 980 
Londons 2) Saree. Seta ess Ua BR TU AIG 
Fort William-Port Arthur.............. 10,510 
Regina: Rick Ayeeihs Nae ae as ee 10, 758 
Saskatoon yy Nieeteiac sues memes ceca ies 7,692 
Calvary. ele Minder ih Onin aay Ou Cia, 19, 795 
Hamontons eee, be eae ene a0 19, 882 
WACTOTI Se HS Oe Mei a 12,665 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing) eine ois yi Stas 982, 364 
Durable Goods Ni es 444, 046 
Non-Durable Goods.......... Rhee aaa 513, 666 
Electric Light and Power............ 24, 652 
(Oye a bey Ra eae WE Ale 2) A ene UL SP 58,117 
Mann NR Ac aye Red ae te LU 73,477 
Communications seh. io Ease ane am. a 41,062 
DrAnsporta tioned ae! hon Lee ee ean 168, 042 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 194, 893 
BSenvices ee Ryne ee Bw a 60, 385 
12 80 PENDS RUA Ve 3h MIS OU BE A YP 215, 535 
Eight Leading Industries............ 1,793,875 
NANCE ee. ch cose reas ne ele oreloe ne 76,701 
Total—Nine Leading Industries..... 1,870,576 


Aggregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 
at Sept 1, 
1946 


$ 


3,956, 841 

81, 427 
2,235,001 
1, 640, 413 


17,229,705 
24,132,370 
7,471,169 
3,345, 637 
1, 444, 566 
2,680, 966 


5,925,649 


58,413,734 


8, 757, 196 
713, 034 
7, 794, 138 
679, 149 
1, 553, 220 
1,197,431 
1, 990, 935 
2,416, 140 
645, 307 
367, 917 
277, 605 
329, 186 
458, 833 
730, 949 
374, 503 
317, 943 
224, 965 
635, 824 
605, 681 
400, 655 


32, 172, 582 
15, 417, 564 
15, 831, 199 
923, 819 

1, 871, 205 

2,873, 213 

1,328, 047 

6, 677, 520 

6, 262, 971 

1, 269, 991 

6, 258, 205 


58,713,734 


2,681,001 
61,394,735 


Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings at 


Sept ; Aug. 
1, 1946}1, 1946/1 


8 


ept 
, 1945}1 


Index Numbers of 


Employment 
Sept ; Aug. 


e & 
, 1946}1, 1946} 1 


Sept 


Sept | Aug. 


Aggregate 
Weekly Payrolls 


Sept 


, 1945}1, 1946}1, 1946]1, 1945 


eee oe 


1This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lunber musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 


1946] 


workers which has taken place over a period of 
some months, but a more important reason is 
of course the payment of higher wage-rates in 
numerous industries and establishments. As 
compared with September 1, 1945, there was 
an increase of 1:5 per cent in the total 
number of persons in recorded employment in 
the eight leading industries of 3-2 per cent in 
the index of aggregate payrolls, and of 2-1 per 
cent in the per capita weekly earnings. 

If the statistics for the finance group are 
included with those just given for the eight 
leading industries, the survey shows that the 
number in recorded employment at September 
I was 1,870,576, as compared with 1,843,068 at 
August 1. The latest aggregate of weekly 
payrolls was $61,394,735, considerably exceed- 
ing the total of $60,308,545 disbursed at August 
1. The average earnings in the nine leading 
industries were $32.82, as compared with $32.72 
at August 1, 1946, and $32.11 at September 1, 
1945. 

Table 11 summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
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areas, and the 20 leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons as at August 1, 1946, and 
September 1, 1945. Table 1 contains a monthly 
record for the eight leading industries as a 
whole, and for manufacturing, showing the 
movements of employment and payrolls in the 
period since 1942. The index numbers of 
payrolls are based on the amounts disbursed 
by the co-operating firms at June 1, 1941, as 
100. To facilitate comparisons of the trends 
of employment and payrolls, the indexes of 
employment have been converted from their 
original base, 1926=100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. 

Table, 1 indicates that in the period for 
which data are available, the number of 
persons in recorded employment in the eight 
leading industrial groups has shown, an increase 
of 14-9 per cent, while the aggregate weekly 
payrolls of these workers are higher by 45-6 
per cent. Including finance, the gain in employ- 
ment from June 1, 1941, to September 1, 1946, 
amounted to 15-3 per cent, and that in pay- 
rolls, to 45-9 per cent. The explanation given 
in preceding reports for the relatively greater 
rise in the salaries and wages than in the num- 


TABLE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YxEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


| 
3 
og cs R 3 & S 
BV < go oO o 8 -Q 9 3 Q 
2 | So} 88u| of a Seif oeiee | space penn Haribee. 7 Ble aq 
er iPap Weed | Se ibaa pg Goseled bale Wd ul: oa nivineme ee 
O SO (ae! Ze | wea oe Oo | aA SJ wa a nate) 
Senta 1541980. 4. 5... 116-6 PJs || Te Wea Tea SF al ol te a | 113-6 113-6 ATPASE 33 Gl sesh dey eed Neale oe aN Mah sThesANh 114-6 
Sepesel 71931 ee. 107-1 LOZ eee fe Se a a Ate Oe 109-8 100-7 WET) Call [espe eA (Ba AE LR AL are 96-6 
Septet, 193265 eee 86-0 oP ACE Sb) leas. fe Nia ae, mela in aan 85-3 85-1 REAL BOG Pale Piece PRA eral Heat 82-8 
Septasd, 193see sss. 88-5 Ole hal ey ee eee ee a | ee al 87-0 88-1 1 E74 Pah aa her AB be db wade 89-2 
Septy 1)*1934. 2 ee 98-8 LOT SH NAT ae Rah Stim ie ay: 95-4 103-3 SU 7ACL ial Dee tee eed BA 22d 1 WO es a 96-2 
Sept 141935 sete as 102-7 UNUV ACD | feee e ay al | aitae Se an eee 99-3 103-9 1Q0* Sh ete eee eens 108-0 
Senta! 219360" sos. 107-1 AA Rees Po Ger el A Mt EO 103-0 108:1 BCD) (ge Leet el a Ne dei seh ad alt 109-3 
Septewiy 1937 ares eee 123-2 135-4 87-9 133-5 140-5 124-5 125-0 109-4 100-2 128-3 110-0 121-2 
Septal 01938 4.5 bay 115-1 113-2 112-7 122-2 102-4 118-1 115-0 112-2 100-6 136-2 114-2 112-0 
Septaiil; 19300. use. 119-6 116-4 111-6 125-6 105-3 128-5 116-2 114-0 104-2 128-9 119-2 116-6 
Sepual al 040sen er 131-6 127-3 117-0 136°7 116-4 136-4 134-8 117-0 109-1 119-3 127-8 126-7 
Sept 1.01941! Syne: 162-7 164-1 | 130-2 182-1 143-8 169-9 169-0 136°1 130°5 132-2 147-5 149-8 
Septael. 19429 179-3 172-2 111-9 195-1 147-5 192-8 183-0 143-1 137-8 138-8 154-0 179-4 
Septaig!: 194384 aee. 186-2 187-8 121-5 210-2 163-4 200-7 186-1 145-3 139-1 137-7 159-9 198-8 
Septve L ol G44. ee aa. 185°5 184-5 134-4 199-2 168-8 200-0 186-5 150-3 143-3 145-5 164-0 188-1 
Septal 1945:..:05-. 172-8 173-2 131-2 189-1 155-5 178-1 175-2 147-2 140-8 142-6 159-9 183-6 
Wan a OAG I aee: 168-2 169-5 120-4 176-2 164-1 171-8 172-2 150-6 144-8 143-4 164-0 163-7 
Jaye oye so Seen 167-2 165-7 122-2 172-3 159-9 170-4 173-9 145-7 140-1 136-2 160-4 159-8 
Misieraeel 3) awn 167-0 164-4 125-1 172-1 157-0 171-8 173-6 145-3 139-7 135-7 160-0 156-4 
PATTEM acs crtc ne ce ek 168-9 168-8 127-5 173-0 166-0 172-5 175-5 146-8 141-5 136-3 161-6 160-7 
Via tps At: Ser ey 169-3 167-8 133-7 176-1 159-2 170-3 176-7 149-1 142-4 143-3 163-0 163-9 
chitver | 1b ae eee 169-9 172-9 132-2 180-4 165-7 174-8 178-4 153-3 144-3 149-4 169-6 139-3 
Niagra ee. 173-6 176-0 136-0 184-1 168-2 175-4 179-6 158-2 148-4 153°3 176°3 162-2 
FNS Ts tra) Bee 172-8 168-4 142-4 177-1 158-8 177-5 174-8 161-0 150-4 156-5 179-9 170-4 
Sentosa tne 175-4 171-4 146-9 178-0 164:3 181-5 176-0 162: 152-3 157-1 180-4 175- 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at Sept. 1, 1946} 100-0 7-4 2 4.2 3:0 30-3 40-7 12-4 5-6 2-4 4.4 9-2 


Norz.—The ‘“‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















1Relative Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 

Industries Weight 1946 1946 1945 1939 
WESTAUIT ACEP i wis gis els eee ole ers sedevelncege or auete suelavererale wiaiete sate 54-8 187-1 184-2 198-6 115-3 
Animealiproducts—eda bles icsheicea diate aetastevahosrsyers ne euettale eyes 2-8 252-0 250-8 235-2 159-9 
CAIs teu Gh PROCES. se se siete re ai arela a Mia cit atone ata teval evols avatete ietoy ress 0:2 160-7 159-7 141-3 107-8 
Leather and products 1-8 156-4 154-8 141-9 116-9 
Boots and shoes ee oie iui clfes ewe plea eerste eae 1-1 144-0 143-4 131-0 119-3 
Aim DE ANG PTOGUCES Pees oe ok ccele sre niotetnreieiie ls «steam stole 4.3 141-8 138-8 130-9 92-6 
Rouchand dressed! Jumberiiy.. cece tele seene erie 2-4 122-2 119-0 111-1 86-6 
thi baat al 1d eR Oy MUA TLG CARs tic PRTOUPARGG ee cles c 0-8 156-5 152-8 131-4 84-2 
Other lumber products:t2) s..cscvine oeineee ces lear 1-1 201-2 200-2 205-6 118-8 
Musicalinstruments): ick soiree sickle is Slelobotans staloete cts i Meat 0-1 38-3 38-0 30-4 59-9 
Plant products—edible ns ecw caters okies stateletss eo aichoials!sleverete' 3-7 200-5 180-9 177-0 143-7 
Pulprandinaper products oes: cece cts). wee eee eae. 5-8 167-1 165-7 148-3 110-1 
Paul piand Aper eH ick rete aiele oie wisibieve « « shabeyo stots 6 al cues yee 2:6 155-0 153-5 137-5 99-4 
[Paper PLOMUCES Aisis com ceislobiataislae cielecis olste sis evsisrste etieys iel 243 +3 240-6 221-6 132-7 
Printing ‘and ipublishing.2.).cues Seis wrens «setae 2-1 157-5 156-7 138-2 116-1 
Rubberiproducts yi eisied scent otsuelers HRN RT SAN? te VME Ve 2 0-8 110-7 109-9 178-0 112-2 
Textile products. ccc aceon ce ee ora enia oletolerniel stare fej stemettgabe 7:8 160-4 156-8 156-2 119-9 
hreadayarnandccloth sian". hance saci ciec soiree 2-8 161-5 155-1 156-9 127-9 
Cottontyarnands clothiie,ve.ccyerty- es eters eicretetenels 1-0 96-0 86-3 106-8 98-8 
Woollen yarnand! cloth ..0/ oecc esc stra cir 0-8 187-5 187-3 167-0 133-3 
Artificial silk and silk goods.................--5- 0-7 710-2 706-4 614-8 423-5 
Hosieryiand, knit coodsir ene luln urvel sie le-oiheteovattteler ete 1-3 153-5 153-9 145-7 121-8 
Garments and personal furnishings..............-.... 2-8 159-8 156-4 158-4 114-7 
Othenitextile products; ees oe) hie oc tee ave ietetel eo eel cestatet = 0-9 169-7 168-6 163-4 107-9 
TROD SOCOM A a maui atein Vt at SUMIMD A ARMs i7oh'k ta Sia er 0-6 121-0 114-4 121-5 101-3 
I BYonu(cigs Va src wid Ay Gah Me Pa in a a aeane ny ATT UR UR Haul Be 1-0 308-9 300-2 274-6 181-8 
Chemicals and allied products...........cecceeceeeeeeees 2-3 317-2 317-3 389-9 163-4 
Clay, glass and stone products.) sidsiecese cies cae cake 1-1 163-5 170-5 145-5 99-4 
HMlectric lightiand power ices es ees cee lee iene eas 1-4 193-0 191-4 162-9 142-8 
Hlectrical apparatus ee isc wise vic cinta ae ciel eis eeteiace aleretsiens 2:2 268-1 255-0 279-9 132-4 
Trontand: steel! products sis): sielsie wralece cabetn vitae tore stealer aye wtahets 14-8 196- 197-0 253-7 94-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products..............2++0+- 1-4 189-1 190-9 237-7 129-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............2+--e-005 1-4 234-0 236-0 216-3 115-9 
Agricultural implements.\3..6s cerclemae tro ce eet ecclesiers 0-8 166-0 165-3 139-9 45-0 
Land \vehiclesiand! Aircraft; 205 3 eae eels: s csnlenee 5-7 164-8 165-8 212-1 82-7 
Automobiles and partsii.c.. ssaenae aaa ssteklree 2°0 240°3 241-6 269-3 101-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...............0.-00+- 1-3 477-1 490-8 1,068-2 61-0 
Heating appliances............. RRO RO et RTE 0-4 198-2 198-3 180-0 135-1 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.@.8.)........-.eeeeeeeeeee 0-6 181-7 178-9 249-5 110-5 
Foundry and machine shop products.............++6. 0-5 216-6 209-0 211-9 109-2 
Other iron and steel products..........cceceereeeeeeee 2-7 219-2 218-5 277-6 105-2 
Nonferrous metal products.).4.$:)0).. sce cess sees ae asses 23 287-8 285-4 315-6 159-5 
Non-metallic mineral products............esceeeeeeeeeeee 0-9 220-2 213-1 223-2 160-4 
Miscellaneous: time ei tate cies eed iate Meta Rte tare eislve Pa les earre a ttane oii 0-9 2867 287-9 325-9 149-1 
j OSL 1 Ye ad IR A Rn RO Ro eae Ae nian 3:2 192-1 188-5 181-4 60-3 
ALTE TUL Yt SnD Pt ML ReUe Cant pS ee doe a Ate en SET A FO RO ra 4-1 155-7 156-6 143-9 168-0 
COR ON AP Mees Sue Deh MR Rk fai RAM etet Spay ae cee ee as al 1-4 92-8 92-4 89-4 87-8 
Motallig Onesie e2g ae tei aen clacttats clowns gue aa 1-9 266-4 266-7 241-5 351-7 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)...........-.0.eee eee 0-8 202-4 209-4 181-1 153-0 
COMMIUNACATIONS He ii alueteus lca eenietars teat ey eile tats 2:3 152-9 151-1 123-4 87-3 
Peelepraphs ys Pa edo MUST NAE BR te te Adapc eanets deahe ne ene ate 0-4 139-6 138-3 135-4 98-2 
MelEMWONeS ih ae See ese el R eee MuAH stelete share bacae wnat ay tery 1-9 155-8 153-8 119-7 84-3 
PEAWSPOECAUIONN YS ck ios caca so Link stem kate We aca ape phate saaie' g's 9-3 131-2 129-6 128-3 90-0 
Street railways and cartage 3-1 214-5 213-3 196-4 130-6 
Steam ratlwaysuyassse coc elon 4-9 110-3 109-3 111-1 17-9 
Shipping and steyveadoring.s osc creoauewietn estate e/a cio olelels 1:3 108-4 104-1 112-7 91-7 
Construction and Maintemance....................eeeeeeee 10-9 152-2 148-1 123-9 152-2 
Burldings 2 wed avacoce eccrine 4-1 164-7 162-3 115-2 80-5 
EET VG ee iatecal tbe old Die lectag Werclaticalae uicletimn ntahereilenteerar 4-5 199-7 190-0 158-3 309-7 
RTOS a soth da ad naca! Ad wietuldid' dl cietensees Gale ae Welwhal Sade gue alienate * 2-3 94-9 94-4 101-7 77-5 
OPEICOG itty ate sc anita Aaiclael Pcateivbion papier is Semin s a aera en 3-4 239-1 239-8 213-1 151-7 
Hotels and restaurants, rads stereos satinecteei citer it: 2-3 245-5 244-8 215-5 153-7 
Personal (chiefl yalaundries)s.. sok akin sents eevee seco ot 1-1 226°6 229-9 208-2 148-3 
TEER Ochs setae Be ater ial ie vice naka ciblee Gee aisle auscetetaye coe erator Ae, 12-6 192-4 190-0 172-2 134-9 
Retain none ob cence Pawic a af oleae cic reyei eo Rte merage gb obetabake tere netese 8-7 197-6 195-0 176-7 139-0 
Wiholesalouy Raman. eisctaci ing aa se ae ae cst a bat states epee sierunicee 3°3 180-1 178-1 161-3 124-1 
Kight Leading Industries.................0c cece eee ceeeees 100-0 175-4 172-8 172-8 119-6 
BUA TACO hh so Ia eal a Bian ates ays haben de ele os ooo alae da setenstanisge aie 147-8 144.6 130-9 412-5 
Banks and: TrustiGompanies ya seule teens cos als sett nie pies lalie) sreislel ie ere) =] 150-4 144-8 133-4 104-0 
Brokerage and Stock Market Operations.............-.0e[reeereeeeees 247-7 251-8 189-7 207-9 
TS ATCO Oe sre cect ae a rere ores ea BIB: Gloire: eo hetotenets ere ogee lneaaPerermtah elie shots 138-4 138-2 122-1 120-6 
Nine Leading IndustrieS..............ccce eee eee e cece scene feet eee enees 174-0 171-5 170-8 119-3 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of employees 
teported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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bers employed may again be stated:—(1) the 
concentration of workers still existing in the 
more highly paid heavy manufacturing 
industries, in spite of the declines which pre- 
ceded and followed the cessation of hostilities, 
and also in spite of continued industrial dis- 
putes, (2) the payment of. cost-of-living 
bonuses to the majority of workers; the rates 
at which these allowances were calculated were 
increased on more than one occasion before 
their incorporation in the basic wage-rates as 
from February 15, 1944, (3) the progressive 
up-grading of employees as they gained exper- 
ience in their work, (4) the granting of higher 
wage-rates in numerous cases, and (5) reduc- 
tions in the numbers and proportions of 
women workers. 

In spite of the recession in employment in 
munitions plants following the cessation of 
hostilities, and the serious losses resulting from 
the many important strikes recently in effect, 
employment in manufacturing as a whole 
showed an increase of 11-4 per cent at 
September 1 as compared with June 1, 1941, 
since when the reported payrolls have risen 
by 40-1 per cent. In the non-manufacturing 
industries taken as a unit, the advance in 
employment since the commencement of the 
record of payrolls amounted at September 1 
to 19-3 per cent, and that in the aggregate 
weekly salaries and wages, to 52:9 per cent. 
The relatively greater gains in the non- 
manufacturing classes generally reflect a situa- 
tion differing markedly from that existing 
during the war. 

It may also be noted that in the last 12 
months, there has been a reduction of 5-8 per 
cent in employment, and of 5-4 per cent in the 
payrolls disbursed by the co-operating manu- 
facturers, while the reported staffs of employers 
in the various non-manufacturing industries 
taken as a unit have risen by 12-2 per cent, 
and there has been an increase of 16-5 per 
cent in their salaries and wages. 


In regard to the considerable variations in 
the average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed out 
that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
differences in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or overtime may also 
considerably influence the reported aggregates 
and averages, which likewise reflect variations 
in the extent to which casual labour is used; 
the degree of skill generally required of 
workers in the industry is of course a factor 
of outstanding importance. 
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Sex Distribution of Persons in 
Recorded Employment 


Increased employment was indicated for 
workers of both sexes at September 1 as 
compared with a month earlier, according to 
the information furnished by firms in the eight 
leading industries; of the total indicated staff 
of 1,793,875 persons, 1,398,508 were men and 
395,367 were women. The advance as com- 
pared with August 1 among workers of the 
former sex amounted to 1-3 per cent, and that 
among women, to 2:2 per cent; the increase 
among the latter was to a considerable extent 
seasonal in character, taking place largely in. 
the food-processing industries. In each 1,000’ 
persons in recorded employment at September 
1, 780 were men and 220 were women. At 
August 1, the distribution was 781 men and 219 
women per 1,000 employees. 


In the nine leading industries, there was as 
compared with August 1 an increase of 27,508 
workers, of whom 19,662 were men, and 7,846 
were women. The gain among the former 
amounted to 1-4 per cent, and that among the 
latter, to 1-9 per cent. The proportions in this 
group of industries were 770 men and 230 
women per 1,000; these ratios, which were 
the same as those at August 1, were smaller 
than those indicated in any of the earlier 
enquiries into sex distribution which have been 
made since 1942. The ratios of women per 
1,000 persons in recorded employment had 
reached its highest point at October 1, 1944, 
when the proportion in the eight industries was 
261, and in the nine major industrial divisions, 
271 per 1,000. The completion or the curtail- 
ment of war work is obviously a factor of very 
great importance in the declines recently 
indicated in the mumbers and the ratio of 
women workers, but the seasonal element and 
the existence of widespread industrial disputes 
at the date under review also substantially 
affected the situation. The last two factors 
lower the value of comparisons of the latest 
data with those obtained in the earlier surveys 
into sex distribution, made as at October 1 in 
1942-45, and at April 1 in 1944, 1945 and 1946. 


Increases in the number of men _ were 
reported in manufacturing, logging, communi- 
cations, transportation, construction, services- 
and trade, those in manufacturing and con- 
struction being most moteworthy. Among 
women, the gains took place largely in manu- 
facturing, and as already stated, mainly in 
food-processing factories. Communications, 
transportation and trade also provided work 
for greater numbers of female employees than 
had been the case at August 1. 
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TABLE V.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT 















Geographical and 
Industrial Unit 








hes | eee | en | ee eecreeenee | een || anesene | nen enerenneen |e | neers fer AD 


(a) PROVINCES 































Maritime Provinces......... 
Prince Edward Island..... 15-2 15-2) 85-3 14-7| 84-7 15-3 16-8 
INOV.APSCOULA eh oeisterce comin : 24-7 25-6] 73-8 26-2) 69-7 30-3 32-4 
New Brunswick...:....... . 13-9 13-9] 86-4 13-6] 85-9 14-1 15-7 
: 16:3 16-4| 84-4 15-6} 84-0 16-0 17-7 
23-7 23-6] 75-8 24-2) 74-6 25-4 27-0 
25-1 25-2! 75-0 25-0) 74-6 25-4 29-8 
21-3 21-0} 78-4 21-6) 77-8 22-2 25-3 
23-2 22-8] 76-2 23-8) 75-7 24-3 28-1 
20-3 19-6] 79-6 20:4) 77-9 22-1 24°5 
19-3 19-5) 80-7 19-3} 80-3 19-7 22-1 
20-2 19-6} 80-0 20-0} 81-0 19-0 20-6 
23-0 23:0) 76-9 23:1) 76-3 23:7 26-7 
30-0 29-8] 69-6 30-4) 67-7 32-3 33-6 
28-9 28-6) 70-7 29-3) 70-5 29-5 30-1 
34-0 34-3) 65-7 34-3} 65-4 34-6 39-6 
34-7 35-5] 64-1 35-9] 63-5 36-5 40-6 
30-0 29-5) 72-9 27-1| 72-2 27-8 32-7 
16-5 16:1] 83-6 16:4} 84-9 15-1 19-1 
31-0 30-3] 68-4 31-6] 67-9 32-1 36-4 
: 28-3 28-7) 71-1 28-9] 71-4 28-6 28-3 
SaintiJohn? 20278 bi iene : 26-9 26-7| 73-0 27-0) 75-9 24-1 24-3 
Sherbrooke gucci estonia sisi : 29-1 28-6] 70-6 29-4) 74-4 25-6 26-4 
TET GOTLV.GLS daetaeee deiner : Sieo 36-7] 63-3 36-7| 62-2 37°8 40-4 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... ‘ . 23-4 24-3] 74-2 25-8) 72-4 27-6 30-1 
TON GON el een saesisis neh sisc : 33°6 +2) 68-0 32-0} 68-1 31-9 36-9 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur...... : 30-7 -4) 68-4) 31-6] 67-2 32-8 36-7 
Regina ea etl dere eee mite t 15-0 “1] 84-8 15-2} 83-3 16-7 26-2 
Saskatoon use ee elesis 38°8 -6] 63-2 36-8] 61-3 38-7 42-8 
Calgary amen teeiob se sarcerset: . 27-5 +2) 70-2 29-8} 69-1 30-9 35-9 
Bi GmMOnvoueene weiss ae eee 24-3 “Z| 75-1 24-9] 73-9 26-1 29-2 
VIGbOLIa Petia ieneaia epabarenarers 30-1 +2) 69-6 30-4] 67-3 32-7 38-3 
25-7 -4) 74-1 25-9| 74-8 25-2 25-2 

(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manulacturing 030. coosvasyemier- . 23-6 +2) 76-7 23-3| 75-9 24-1 27-2 
Durable Goods!........... . 11-6 -6] 88-2 11-8} 87-8 12-2 16-7 
Non-Durable Goods...... : 84-5 ‘ll 65-6 34-4] 64-6 35-4 39-7 
Electric Light and Power. : 10-4 -5] 89-4 10-6} 88-2 11-8 13-6 
ORIN Hs Sees etanal obavatce ai one. otal 1-9 -0} 98-0 2-0} 98-4 1-6 1-7 
AVERITT os ey SI rs Masta cs etapa 2°5 -5| 97-6 2-4) 97-7 2:3 3:0 
Communications............ 54-4 -5] 45-6 54-4) 45-6 54-4 56-8 
Transportation.............. 7-0 -0} 93-1 6-9} 92-5 7-5 8-3 

Construction and Mainten- 
ANCOR Rie en 1-9 -9| 98-0 2-0} 97:5 2-5 3-4 
SOrVACeS Mele nisi ile sla ole «tunes 54-1 ‘4| 44-7 55-3) 44-5 55-5 59-3 
AOE ie Wa calbiaten Wetsiobeasienets 125,008 42-0 -5| 57-8 42-2) 57-1 42-9 48-8 
Eight Leading Industries.| 1,398,508 22-0 -9| 77-9 22-1) 77-4 22-6 25-7 
AMNANCO MO ee eee 41,006 46-5 -5| 51-4 48-6] 51-2 48-8 54-0 
Total—AHl Industries...... 1,439,514 23-0 -0| 76-9 23-11 76-3 23-7 26-7 





_ 1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries with 
the exception of electric lihgt and power. ? The August data are subject to revision. 
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Report on Employment Conditions, October, 1946 


The following report covering the employ- 
ment situation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics Branch, 
_ Department of Labour, in co-operation with 
the Employment Service, Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. The first section of the 
report deals with the Canadian labour market 
by occupational groups, while the second sec- 
tion gives a more detailed analysis of employ- 
ment conditions by regions. 


ETTLEMENT of major strike issues 

during October greatly eased the employ- 
ment situation, as reported by National 
Employment Service offices. The vast majority 
of strikers have returned to work while per- 
sons temporarily laid-off are being recalled as 
the free flow of vital raw materials is resumed. 
Employment prospects in manufacturing firms 
will continue at a high level due to the present 
overwhelming demand for consumer and pro- 
ducer goods. Another levening factor is that 
an “all-time” high has been reached in labour 
needs of the logging camps. These two factors 
will offset the normal slackening in seasonal 
activity. Pockets of unemployment are com- 
mencing to appear in the Prairie and Pacific 
regions which are particularly sensitive to 
seasonal fluctuations in industrial activity. 
The shortages of women in the labour market 
continue although this situation eased slightly 
during October. 

Unfilled vacancies! in occupations other 
than agriculture totalled 136,106 at October 
24, an approximately equal number to those 
reported five weeks earlier. Unplaced appli- 
cants,? on the other hand, dropped by 7,401 
during the period and at the October date 
numbered 134,574. The labour demand and 
supply situation shows relatively little change 
from that reported one year previous. At 
October 19, 1945, unfilled vacancies numbered 
136,806 while unplaced applicants at that date 
totalled 140,147. 

Table I shows labour demand and supply 
by main occupational group and by sex as at 
October 24, 1946. Table II presents a monthly 
comparison of total labour demand and supply. 
Table III shows unfilled vacancies classified 
by main industry group and by sex, as at 
October 24, 1946, with absolute and percentage 
changes in total demand during the last month. 





1Unfilled Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs on 
file in employment offices as at the date indicated. 

2Unplaced applicants are the number of Unreferred 
Applicants plus Unconfirmed Referrals. Unreferred 
Applicants are those who have not been referred to 
specific jobs as at the date indicated. Unconfirmed 
Referrals are applicants who have been referred but 
whose placement has not been confirmed. 


Clerical Workers—The contraction of 
vacancies in clerical occupations continued 
during October. Placements in this field, 
however, showed substantial gains during the 
past few months as employers replaced the 
temporarily employed students who withdrew 
at the commencement of the school term. A 
surplus of married women has persisted in this 
line of work since the end of the war. The 
income tax regulations scheduled to come into 
force in 1947 will tend to force many of these 
job-seekers out of the labour market. In 
addition, many of the married women who are 
now employed are expected to withdraw from 
the labour force. This action will greatly 
intensify the already serious shortage of quali- 
fied help. The prevailing surplus supply situa- 
tion in British Columbia has been further 
aggravated by the arrival of many job-seekers 
from the Prairie provinces. Acute shortages 
of clerical help continue to exist in Montreal 
and Toronto. At October 24, there were 6,579 
clerical workers required while the available 
supply numbered 19,049 (8,211 male and 10,838 
female). The number of female stenographers 
and typists required totalled 2,295 with appli- 
cants registered in this group slightly in 
excess of demand. 


Sales Workers—Placing of orders for Christ- 
mas help will commence shortly. Similar 
arrangements to those successfully imple- 
mented during 1945 will be undertaken, 
including the recruiting of school students for 
temporary help. Although temporary labour 
needs are usually easily met, the shortage of 
experienced help continues to thwart seriously 
expansion of retail trade establishments. It is 
extremely doubtful that employment offices 
could cope with any mass withdrawal of 
married women at the beginning of 1947. 
Employers may be forced to accept inexperi- 
enced help and conduct specialized courses to 
train their employees. At October 24, 
vacancies totalled 4,089 while unplaced appli- 
cants at that date numbered 9,400. Surpluses 
of sales clerks are especially pronounced in 
the Maritime, Quebec, and Prairie regions. 


Service Workers—A slight improvement in 
the overall labour situation for service workers 
was evident in October. Many of the long 
under-staffed hotels and restaurants have been 
relieved by the influx of workers released at 
the termination of the summer tourist. traffic. 
With alternative positions in clerical work 
declining, applicants are accepting this type of 
service work more readily. Demand for 
domestic servants, however, remains unsatis- 
fied, although the available labour supply 
increased somewhat during October. Recruit- 
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ing campaigns for securing “Home-Aides” 
from among high school students have been 
launched in some of the larger centres. It is 
hoped that this appeal will be successful in 
obtaining labour to meet the most urgent 
demand for household help. A surplus of 
hairdressers has recently developed with a 
group of ex-service women having graduated 
from Vocational Training schools unable to 
secure positions. A surplus of male service 
workers persists, many of whom are elderly or 
physically handicapped. At October 24, the 
demand and supply of male service workers 
were 2,306 and 7,082 respectively. The situa- 
tion for female workers, however, presented a 
demand for slightly more than 10,000 persons 
while available supply was fewer than half 
the number required. More than one-third of 


the female labour needs were in the domestic 
field. 
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Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers 


The severe set-back suffered by industry 
due to the prolonged strike action continues 
to hamper industrial activity. However, the 
recent settlement of major strike issues has 
already resulted in thousands of strikers 
returning to their jobs. In addition, many of 
those temporarily laid off due to stoppages in 
material supply lines have been recalled to 
work. Reporting of vacancies for skilled in- 
dustrial help receded during October but this 
was more than offset by an influx of orders 
for loggers. Similarly, vacancies dropped in 
the construction industry while jobs available 
in the mining camps showed an upward move- 
ment. The overall demand for skilled and 
semi-skilled workers was nearly double the 
available supply. At October 24, demand 
totalled 71,795 while the number available at 


TABLE I.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS 
AT OCTOBER 24, 1946 


(excluding Agriculture) 


2,00 0°00 0 am' 


Occupational Group 





Professional and Managerial Workers..............-++-+se++- 
GilsricalliWOERkers. rely Aine ticles rato eie e, clatetban gar ialiis cacerenete tees uses 
Sales) Workers. 0s .scs ses cites Uv Mit cia Riese etea tan Ord Reem 22> 
SELVICSNVOLKETS Tle eter te ie eA, PUL AMb a at ametite cain aah tere 


SHELTON eS Creare cliemeeta ie tatic cuutern luce Rlalghae to sre ttere wale we 


Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers..............2ceceeeeeeeees 
Pood ands Maindred! Products si. cs ise «ssa stesielcie sale aise = 
Textiles Olothing ieteo sneha nine) foamelee seleiek wie ebsites 
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that date was 39,410. Loggers comprised 63 
per cent of demand but only 3 per cent of 
these applicants were seeking this type of 
work. 

Textile Workers—Expansion in the textile 
industry continues to be hampered by the lack 
of labour, both skilled and unskilled. To 
relieve the shortage of skilled help, the Ontario 
Board of Education, in close collaboration with 
the Federation of Textile Technical Associ- 
ations has opened a textile school offering 
short-term courses, night classes and eventually 
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a course giving a recognized academic degree. 
Some local employment offices have eased 
the tight labour situation by arranging for 
married women to have textile machines in- 
stalled in their homes. Other local offices 
report that applicants are reluctant to accept 
textile work despite the improved wages rates, 
hours of pay, and working conditions con- 
ceded in recent labour-management negotia- 
tions. There were 8,279 textile workers required 
at October 24 while unplaced applicants 
numbered 2,858. Demand for women out- 


TABLE III.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT OCTOBER 24, 1946 
(excluding Agriculture) 
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numbered supply by 3 to 1. The most press- 
ing need was reported for female sewing 
machine operators which totalled 4,818 at 
that date. 


Loggers—Demand for loggers has currently 
reached the highest point yet recorded. Labour 
requirements totallmg more than 45,000 now 
are on file at employment offices. Expansion 
of employment has been gaining momentum, 
with workers recruited from food processing 
plants and farms where seasonal activity has 
slackened. The current labour unrest in the 
Ontario lumber camps however, has forced 
many workers to return to their homes and 
an early return of these workers to the camps 
appears doubtful. The number of skilled 
woods labour secured will largely determine 
the extent to which unskilled help may be 
effectively utilized. Vacancies at October 24, 
numbering 45,508 increased by more than 30 
per cent during the five-week period. Available 
supply, although increasing during the month, 
totalled only 1,120 at that date. 

Miners—With the settlement of labour dis- 
putes in many of the mining camps, employers 
are renewing their attempts to expand em- 
ployment. Transfer of skilled miners from 
the depressed Cape Breton areas to the labour- 
starved hard-rock mines in Quebec and Ontario 
is to commence shortly. Similarly labour needs 
of the coal mines in British Columbia have been 
met by the movement of labour from Mani- 
toba. The apprenticeship school set up in 
Nova Scotia to give intensified training courses 
has eased the shortage of certified coal miners 
greatly. The number of skilled and semi- 
skilled miners required at October 24 totalled 
2,005, an increase of 16 per cent over the 
number reported five weeks earlier. Demand 
for coal miners at the October date numbered 
1,203. The supply of available miners was 
small, meeting only one-quarter of the number 
required. 

Construction Workers—The continuing 
shortages of cement, nails, electrical supplies, 
and soil pipe resulted in a marked contraction 
in available employment opportunities for 
construction tradesmen. However, with the 
rapid succession of settlements of labour dis- 
putes, the flow of vital raw materials should 
be improved shortly. Some areas report that 
inclement weather conditions have already 
hindered activity considerably. Vigorous 
attempts now are being made throughout 
the country to close in buildings in order 
that finishing work may be continued during 
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the winter months. At October 24, demand 
for skilled and _ semi-skilled construction 
workers numbered 5,323 while available supply 
totalled 4,145 at that date. Persistent short- 
ages continue particularly. among skilled car- 
penters, bricklayers, and plasterers. 


Miscellaneous .Workers—The absorption of 
war workers into peace-time industry has 
been progressing satisfactorily during the past 
six months. Since the end of April, the 
number of workers registering for metal- 
working jobs has been reduced by 52 per cent. 
At October 24, there were 8,664 seeking this 
type of work. Expansion of employment 
opportunities in this occupation. has been 
limited with many of the vacancies on file 
requiring persons who have a_ thorough 
knowledge of the trade. Improvement in the 
labour situation for laundries has been evi- 
dent during October although the high labour 
turnover in this industry has kept demand 
relatively high. At October 24, there were 522 
female spotters and finishers required with 
only a limited supply presently available at 
employment offices. Demand for qualified auto 
mechanics continues active but few applicants 
now available can meet the strict Pedy ceIne nis 
specified by employers. 


Unskilled Workers 


Absorption of unskilled labour progressed 
rapidly during October due to settlements 
However, a 
decline in seasonal activity was reflected in a 
noticeable drop in jobs available for untrained 
help. Employment of manual labour in the 
construction industry will recede shortly as 
winter weather commences. Activity in food 
processing plants now has passed its peak and 
workers are gradually being released into the 
labour market. The meat packing industry, 
however, continues to offer numerous employ- 
ment opportunities. A marked decline in 
vacancies available in the transportation in- 
dustry followed the substantial gain in place- 
ments effected during September. In industries 
such as logging, mining, and textile, expan- 
sion of employment for unskilled labour 
depends largely on the availability of skilled 
workmen. A persistent demand for unskilled 
women continues and at the October date, 
vacancies outnumbered applicants by almost 
3 to 1. Total vacancies for unskilled labour 
were 39,245 at October 24 while unplaced 
applicants numbered 48,617. 
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Regional Analysis 


The Regional Analysis which follows is 
based on semi-monthly reports received from 
National Employment Service Offices across 
Canada. The report covers employment con- 
ditions during the month ended October 22, 
1946. 


Maritime Region 


The Maritime labour market has gained 
little strength during the summer months in 
spite of seasonal expansion of employment 
in agriculture, fishing, transportation and 
general construction. The region now has a 
smaller percentage of the over-all unfilled 
vacancies and a greater percentage of the 
unplaced applicants than it had at the 
beginning of May. The completion of the 
summer seasonal employment now pushes the 
unemployment problem to the fore. 


Agriculture—Plans to meet the heavy 
demand for farm labour during the harvest 
season were carried out successfully, and 
adequate labour was made available to all 
areas when required. Excellent weather 
prevailed during the picking, which greatly 
assisted handling of the crops. 

The potato harvest in New Brunswick has 
been completed. Seventy per cent of the 


potato crop in Prince Edward Island is 
harvested. Approximately 1,200 men have 
been sent there on clearance orders. <A 


record crop is reported, but lack of shipping 
facilities is hampering its disposal. 


Lumbering—The logging industry expects 
to use 20,000 men in the 1946-47 season. 
However, 95 per cent of these must be 
experienced woodsmen. A few men are now 
in the woods but the greatest activity will 
be between November and January. All 
indications point to a heavy cut this year. 


Fishing —F ishing in the coastal waters of 
New Brunswick has practically ceased for the 
season. Good catches and high prices have 
been reported. 

Training schools for fish cutters and filleters 
will alleviate the shortage of help in the 
cutting trades. 


Coal Mining—Daily output has risen 
slightly in the Nova Scotia fields, where 
almost all mines are working steadily. The 
supply of first-class miners is gradually in- 
creasing, and so the improvement in output 
is expected to continue. 

Reports show that the apprenticeship 
school of the Dominion Coal Company is 
operating most satisfactorily. From 150 to 
200 men will qualify as first-class miners 
within the next few months. 


Strip mining in the Minto area is at 100 
per cent capacity, but production is dropping 
slightly in some mines. First-class miners are 
difficult to obtain, while some underground 
men are taking advantage of the fine weather 
for hunting and woods work. 


Manufacturing—tThe steel strike settlement 
will materially improve the general employ- 
ment situation, particularly in Cape Breton. 
About 5,000 workers are being reinstated at 
the steel plant and in related employment. 
Other Maritime employers are rebuilding their 
staffs in anticipation of orders and supplies 
as a result of the settlement. Manufacturing 
is not likely to be a reception industry for 
the unemployed, however, as no great expan- 
sion is expected for the winter other than 
the return to normal. 


Construction —The acute shortage of build- 
ing material, especially cement, and the near- 
ness of winter, have caused many prospective 
builders to cancel their projects temporarily. 
A scarcity of bricklayers is delaying a number 
of high priority jobs, and available appren- 
tices cannot be employed without a nucleus 
of skilled men. 


Transportation—The export of apples and 
other farm products has stimulated water- 
front activity at Halifax and Saint John. The 
supply of labour is adequate. 

Bus lines are operating to capacity, but 
rail passenger traffic has dropped off con- 
siderably. Air lines are well patronized. Fine 
weather has enabled railway track main- 
tenance work and ballasting to continue, thus 
providing employment for numerous men. 


Quebec Region 


The Quebec labour picture has brightened 
steadily during the past few months. At the 
end of October, 38 per cent of the unfilled 
vacancies in Canada and only 25 per cent 
of the unplaced applicants were located in 
this region. The increase in orders for labour 
is attributable chiefly to seasonal expansion 
in the logging industry. Two-thirds of the 
male vacancies are for loggers. 


Agriculture—Harvesting is over except for 
late root crops. The only existing farm 
labour demand is for permanent’ winter 
workers. The logging industry, however, is 
a strong competitor for such labour. The 
movement of Polish veterans to agriculture 
will probably fill the gap. 

American farmers report that they were 
able to save their crops with the assistance 
of workers transferred from this region. The 
youth labour movement to farms this year 
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was very successful; most of the picking of 
beans, peas, small fruits, corn, etc., was 
handled by student workers. 


Logging—The early harvesting of farm 
crops has released thousands of men for woods 
employment, and the number of men on the 
job has been mounting steadily. The present 
level of employment is 6,000 higher than at 
any comparable time since 1940. Indications 
are that the supply of manpower this season 
will be 10 per cent greater than last year, 
and owing to the early start operators may 
better their production objective. 

Small sawmill activity has largely been 
completed, and men are leaving mill work for 
the bush. | 

Mining—A mining labour pool has been 
established to supply the Northwestern 
Quebec Mining Association of Val d’Or. 
medical examination and the housing situa- 
tion limit the number of suitable applicants. 

Asbestos mining is quite active. One mine 
at Asbestos will require 300 men shortly. In 
the Thetford area the management of a mine, 
long-idle, has changed and production will 
soon begin again. 

Manufacturing —Material shortages are still 
impeding output in many plants. However, 
the end of lengthy strikes in the steel, elec- 
trical apparatus and soda ash industries will 
improve the supply situation in a few weeks. 
An upward trend in industrial activity is 
indicated in the near future. Many com- 
panies are re-calling employees now that 
supply lines are intact again. Glass manu- 
facturers will re-hire 1,000 workers; the 
aluminium industry will add 1,000 workers to 
its payroll over the next ten months. In 
spite of the production obstacle of supply 
shortages the electrical goods industry needs 
an additional 500 workers immediately with 
its recent 5-day week agreement. The textile 
industry continues to expand although the 
lack of female workers is a great handicap. 
Plywood manufacturing throughout the prov- 
ince is progressing at full speed; the produc- 
tion of all wooden articles, clothes-pins, etc., 
is at a high level. 

Some plants in the southeastern townships 
closed earlier in the month because of a 
reduced supply of power. 

Montreal is suffering from an acute scarcity 
of womenpower—there are six jobs to every 
applicant. A surplus of 4,000 women workers 
exists throughout the rest of the province. 


Construction—All kinds of projects, com- 
mercial, industrial and residential, are under- 
way but critical shortages of building 
materials and skilled tradesmen block pro- 
gress. Many new plants and additions to 
old ones, are under construction, also 
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churches, schools and hospitals. Several 
large companies are building houses for their 
workers in areas where lack of housing 
prevents employment expansion. 

Activity on road construction reached its 
peak at the beginning of October, when 
weather was most favourable. 


Transportation—Montreal will be firmly 
established as a base for heavy air-freight. 
transportation within the next few months, as 
a result of arrangements with the Interna- 
tional Air Transportation Association. About 
2,000 agencies in Canada, the United States, 
Newfoundland and Bermuda will be set up 
to arrange travel, shipping and cargo for- 
warding by air to almost every part of the 
world. 


Ontario Region 


The end of October saw the settlement of 
many strikes which have fettered manufac- 
turing during the summer. In the steel, 
rubber, chemicals and automobile industries, 
workers have returned to their jobs. These 
settlements will stimulate industrial expan- 
sion, once production gets under way again. 


Agriculture—Demand for farm workers. 
naturally is decreasing, although the turnip, 
grape and sugar beet crops are still being 
harvested and fall ploughing has begun. 

The sugar beet harvest is more than half 
completed; the sugar content is quite high 
but the tonnage is lighter than last year. 
Prisoners of war are being used extensively, 
and mechanical loaders are proving a definite 
labour-saving device. Strike-bound workers. 
employed temporarily in agriculture, now are 
returning to industry. The interest in Polish 
veterans continues; applications to date total 
over 1,000. ; 


Lumbering—Labour demand in the lumber 
and pulpwood industry amounts to more than. 
10,000, the highest ever recorded. This is in 
addition to the 10,000 men who have already 
been provided for the lumber camps of the 
region. Demand will probably increase with 
the withdrawal of prisoner of war labour. A 
regional advertising campaign will start at. 
the beginning of November, and it is hoped 
that this will relieve the situation. 

Labour unrest in the industry has affected 
the Ontario region only slightly, at Timmins. 
and in the Hearst area. The bulk of logging 
and pulpwood camps operated normally. 

Sawmill output throughout the region is 
progressing satisfactorily. The seasonal cut 
of lumber and timber in the mills should 
approach a new high in production. 

Mining—Demand has slackened slightly 
but several hundred experienced men are still 
required. Physically fit, heavy labourers are- 
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needed urgently. Lack of provision for 
medical examination at the local level, as well 
as the shortage of transportation facilities, 
handicap placement operation. 

Mine beginners and process labourers are 
most urgently needed at Sudbury, where the 
nicke] industry would expand its output if 
sufficient labour were available. Approxi- 
mately 500 men could be absorbed in that 
area alone. 


Manufacturing—The steel strike settlement 
at the beginning of October paved the way 
for a series of settlements through which 
some 24,000 workers returned to their jobs. 
Among these were 7,000 steelworkers, 7,500 
rubber workers, 4,000 electrical apparatus 
workers and 3,500 automobile workers. Now 
that industrial strife has been settled, plans 
for expansion point to an all-time high in 
peacetime production during the winter. A 
lag in activity may exist for some time, 
however, until production again gets under- 
way. 

Foundry help heads the list of labour 
shortages. Forge machine operators, boiler- 
makers, blacksmiths, and sheet metal workers 
are some of the many types of tradesmen 
needed. Those industries producing consumer 
goods, which have not felt the effects of 
strikes as much as the producer goods indus- 
tries, in general suffer a lack of unskilled, as 
well as skilled labour. The textile mills, food 
processing plants, biscuit and candy firms are 
among those seeking labour. In all indus- 
trial centres there is a steady demand for 
unskilled factory workers. 


Constructton—Construction tradesmen of 
all types are still scarce, but employers do 
not seem to be pressing their labour demands 
as formerly, because of the short supply of 
many materials. Scarcities of structural steel, 
nails, soil pipe, and electrical fittings are the 
chief bottlenecks. It is doubtful whether the 
available supply of skilled tradesmen will 
improve, however, because of the tremendous 
program of construction both underway and 
in blueprint form. 


Transportation—The Great Lakes shipping 
season is drawing to a close, and orders for 
seamen are few. The railroads require husky 
men for unskilled labouring jobs. 


Prairie Region 


Labour demand has slackened in the 
Prairie region with the close of harvesting 
and other seasonal activity. The prospects 
of any major change in the demand for 
labour in any industry other than logging, 
are small. Unfilled vacancies in logging have 
been growing steadily and will rise sharply 
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when the labour unrest in the Thunder Bay 
area dies down. 


Agriculture —Farm labour requirements now 
are only for year-round workers; almost 900 
orders have been’ received for Polish 
veterans. 

Heavy rain and snow delayed harvesting 
in some parts of Alberta at the beginning of 
October, and operations are still in full swing 
in such areas. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
however, farmers are now preparing for fall 
and winter conditions. : 

The sugar beet harvest is nearing com- 
pletion. Prisoner of war labour is being 
shifted to the more backward areas. The 
shortage of workers in Lethbridge beet fields 
is serious; high-school students are being 
granted leave to supplement the available 
supply of civilian and prisoner of war labour. 


Logging—The strike in the Thunder Bay 
district is blocking seasonal expansion in the 
logging industry of the Fort William and Port 
Arthur areas. Some of the strike-bound 
workers have returned to their homes on the 
Prairies and in the East, and will not be 
available for work in this district when the 
strike is settled. 

The Thunder Bay strike does not affect 
operations in the Fort Frances and Kenora 
districts. A strong demand continues in these 
areas for both experienced and inexperienced 
help, but the news of labour unrest dis- 
courages applicants and hinders placements. 

In Saskatchewan, the Provincial Govern- 
ment’s conservation program will curtail 
logging operations to some extent. In Alberta, 
demand for loggers is very heavy, but 
workers are accepting employment in the 
lumber industry of the Pacific region instead. 


Fishing—A heavy catch of pickerel is 
reported on Lake Winnipeg, and this has 
been accompanied by steady orders for 
filleters and loaders. Fall fishing on Lake 
Winnipegosis will commence in the middle of 
November. 


Mining—Gold mines in the Beardmore 
district have benefited from the labour unrest 
in the lumber industry, as some of the bush- 
workers on strike have accepted temporary 
mining employment. as unskilled workers. 
There is still a shortage of experienced miners. 

The base metal industry requires labourers, 
carpenters, mechanics and other skilled 
workers. Production will be maintained 
throughout the winter, but it is hoped that 
the demand for manpower will decrease. 

The coal mining labour situation remains 
the same. There is a general demand for 
certificated miners; the lack of housing 
accommodation continues to be a major 
problem. 
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Manufacturing—Food processing industries 
which were somewhat hampered by the 
farmers’ delivery strike have now returned 
to normal production. The meat packing 
industry recovered rapidly. About 300 men 
are needed at Edmonton alone, and similar 
conditions exist at other packing house centres 
although demand is not as heavy. Canning 
plants will shut down shortly, releasing their 
seasonal staffs. 

The sash-and-door industry is coping with 
bottlenecks of lumber and glass supplies. 
The textile industry in Winnipeg is making 
a substantial effort to obtain women workers 
by raising wage standards. 


Construction—Conditions in construction 
remain stable. Building materials are still in 
short supply. First-class tradesmen are scarce 
in many areas, particularly in Winnipeg, 
Edmonton and Red Deer. 

Transportation—Boat traffic at the head of 
the Lakes is not large in comparison with 
other years. However, ships will be trans- 
ferred shortly from the ore and coal carrying 
trade to grain shipping. 

In northern areas, all planes are grounded 
until sufficient ice forms for operations on skis. 
Railways require track maintenance men at 
various points. 

Pacific Region 


Indications are that the yearly peak in 
employment was reached early in October, as 
latest reports show a growing labour surplus 
and a reduction in job vacancies. Labour 
demand and supply are becoming stable, 
except in the logging industry, and turnover is 
declining. The seasonal trek of farm workers 
to off-season employment has begun, accom- 
panied by a modest influx of persons from the 
Prairie provinces. 

Agriculture—Most crops have been har- 
vested in the Fraser Valley area, and the chief 
demand now is for permanent labour. Many 
of the temporary harvest workers are accepting 
such employment. 

Orders for orchard workers in the Okanagan 
district are dwindling. The largest apple crop 
yet recorded was handled this year—9,000,000 
boxes, requiring 20,000 railway cars. 

Applications for Polish farm workers have 
increased to 84. Farmers are hesitant about 
applying, as they are uncertain about the 
adaptability of the Polish workers especially 
when they must live in the farmer’s home. 


Lumbering—The lack of suitable labour 
continues to present a serious problem for the 
logging industry. There are fewer men in the 
camps than there were in 1939, despite the 
fact that the current demand for lumber is 
three times what it was then. Higher wage 
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rates have not attracted the additional workers 
to the extent expected. Most operators will 
hire unskilled men for various occupations, 
but the need for key men is still the control- 
ling factor. 

The annual influx of workers from the 
Prairies, seeking off-season employment in 
British Columbia, has partially relieved the 
situation. Most of these have had previous‘ 
experience in winter logging in B.C. camps. 


Fishing—Fall salmon fishing continues on 
a reduced scale as the majority of canneries 
have closed for the winter. The salmon season 
was disappointing, as catches were small. 


Mining—The gold mining industry ig still 
beset with labour unrest. A heavy demand 
for all types of mine workers will result with 
the settlement of the dispute. The expansion 
planned will absorb several hundred men in 
addition to the pre-strike labour force. Gold 
placer mining in the Whitehorse and Dawson 
areas now is drawing to a close and many men 
are being laid-off. 

The base metal industry at Trail requires at 
least 150 labourers. Specifications are for 
physically fit men between 18 and 40 years of 
age. 

Coal mines report the continuing scarcity 
of certificated coal miners and unskilled under- 
ground labourers. Placements at Nanaimo 
cannot keep pace with separations from the 
industry. 


Manufacturing—The metal shortage con- 
tinues to prevent expansion in the metal work- 
ing industry. No shutdowns have occurred 
but many companies have reduced operations 
to some extent. A heavy backlog of orders is 
accumulating, and will maintain employment 
at a high level when the supply situation 
improves. The shipbuilding industry antici- 
pates greater activity when steel shipments 
are resumed. Vancouver shipyards are fairly 
busy at present; shipwrights and joiners are 
needed at Victoria. 

In the Fraser Valley, all food processing 
plants are closed for the season, and milk 
plants are slowly releasing workers. 


Construction—Construction is on the up- 
swing in the Vancouver area, and carpenters 
and bricklayers are in great demand. Else- 
where, the supply situation handicaps building 
progress. 


Transportation—The season for navigation 
has closed in the north, and lay-offs are result- 
ing. Marine diesel engineers are in short 
supply. 

It is difficult to supply workers for railway 
maintenance work. Wages are low and living 
conditions unfavourable in comparison with 
other labouring jobs offered. 
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Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, September 1, 1946 


Manufacturing 


NFORMATION received by the Dominion 

Bureau of Statistics from 6,176 manufac- 
turers at September 1 showed an increase over 
August 1 in the total of hours worked and im 
the aggregate hourly wages. The advances in 
some cases resulted from the settlement of 
industrial disputes, but continued strikes in 
other industries and establishments directly 
and indirectly affected the situation to an 
important extent. The hourly-rated personnel 
rose from 702,485 in the last return, to 714,289 
at the date under review, or by 1:7 per cent. 

The aggregate hours were given as 30,490,055, 
exceeding by 0-9 per cent the total of 30,- 
204,796 recorded for the week of August 1, 
while the wages advanced from $21,139,093 at 
that date, to $21,523,882 in the week of Sep- 
tember 1, or by 1:8 per cent. The average 
hours fell from 43-0 in the preceding period 
of observation, to 42°7 in the week of Septem- 
ber 1, but the average hourly rate increased 
from 70 cents in the week of August 1, to 
70-6 cents in that ending September 1; the 
latter is the highest indicated in the record of 
23 months. Previously, the maximum figure 
was that of 70-5 cents shown at Dec. 1, 1944, 
and again at May 1, 1945. The payment of 
higher wage ratse in several industries was an 
important factor contributing to the increase 
in the average at the date under review. The 


decline in the average time worked was due 
in part to recently-arranged reductions in the 
number of hours in the standard working 
week, but short time in certain establishments 
as a result of strikes also had an effect. 


As compared with the week of September 1, 
1945, there was a. falling-off of 1-4 in the 
average hours worked by hourly-rated em- 


- ployeeg in manufacturing as a whole, accom- 


panied by an increase of 1-4 cents in the 
average hourly rate, which a year ago had been 
given at 69-2 cents. The reported earnings 
had then included a higher proportion of over- 
time work at premium rates than in the 
period under review, which was the second in 
succession in which the general average of 
earnings per hour in manufacturing has 
exceeded that indicated 12 months earlier. 
This result largely reflects the influence of 
widespread wage increases recently authorized, 
which now appear sufficient to offset the effect 
of the important changes in the industrial 
distribution of wage-earners associated with 
the curtailment in war production which 
hitherto have resulted in a generally lower 
level of hourly earnings than was the case 
during the war. 

The weekly wages stood at $30.15 at the 
date under review, as compared with $30.10 
in the week of August 1, 1946, and $30.52 at 
September 1, 1945, when as already stated, 


TABLE I—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE-EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING AS A WHOLE AND IN THE MANUFACTURE OF DURABLE 
GOODS AND OF NON-DURABLE GOODS 








Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 


All All 
Week Preceding Manu- Non- Manu- Non- 
factures Durable durable factures Durable durable 
Goods Goods Goods Goods 
No. No No. c c c 
TINO Ve yi Orr esa ily a Je eaPaen WAR RUE a ae 46-3 47-0 45-3 70-3 T7°7 60-1 
Dec. 1 A NRA A yA ah MAE, PLP ct La BRR IANS 8 46-3 46-9 45-5 70°5 77-9 60-4 
A Bem eVaiht Raph] REY: Ys IEA Mea apo A at OR Ry MES a OR ie LINN, Gh 39-6 39-7 39-5 70-0 Ciel 60-9 
EOE) O98 fl OAR A EN Ie a ol Ae sy Aa Ne 45-4 46-0 44-7 70-1 77°8 60-3 
Mar. hy SA As3 Oke Ne irae MSMR TE Semana Amin Ota ees, Rian old 45-8 46-5 45-0 70-1 77°8 60°3 
VASOD ARIA Dotnet ote ga em geet te came oe 43-6 44.2 42-7 70-4 78-0 60-9 
BOCA Ig | hs Pe Rapa ae veh: UMBRO pss TNE, 00 OVAL e ny MB SUR vy 45-5 46-2 44-5 70°5 78-2 60-9 
SUNG UL Ate aC, oR re ORE REE orate 44-3 44.7 43-9 70-3 77-5 61-4 
BL am Leeann Cnet CHU RNe 2s Scie ROM can Bag LUMO Be 44-3 45-0 43-3 70-1 77-0 61-2 
WAN OAL es 5 ebay re sy ce IN ae) ek ieee Sk heh re 44-3 44-7 43-7 69-5 76-9 60-7 
{S01 Heyl MO Ts ap LA At I da ee Aaa ant Aa 44-J 44-2 44-0 69-2 76-5 60-9 
CET ET BT I Os oF SEE CES sty BUR ety EDC Ni 44-7 45-0 44-5 67-8 75-4 60-4 
INGE ME ah retettt erates oy cera eae ces tae ces arE Utes Spemren oTe eG 44.9 45-3 44-6 67-5 74-8 60°6 
Dec. De ere ares NA SSR) sa oe betel cer aR LNG aeste oer eae 44-8 44-9 44-6 67-0 74-0 60-6 
Besa ie eae WO a RN an A ne ot IN 2 a ot” Aad SINE 388-1 37°5 38-7 67-9 74-7 61-7 
Sad ashe SHAG iW elites ah tere mmars cy aee ote creret me mame temangs 44-1 44-4 43-8 68-1 75-2 61°3 
Mar dcds trctecetaeeulaits Paaaeaiet Sate, aia. E 44-0 44-2 43-9 67+9 74-5 61-5 
Apr 1 TERRE LAR AL aN a UN a Cr 44-4 44-6 44-2 68-4 75-1 61-8 
NEA 5 iad ak AS oe ee nn ee eae ate 43-0 43-2 42-8 68-9 75-5 62-4 
FURL vy eRe Gi ea 7 Sra emiA A Albee AN SOM a ial oe 42-0 42-1 41-9 69-1 75-1 63-3 
SUDA Lec hed ben ae ete aM ROE Se Get TTIORe ROK AP: Ae 42-4 42-8 42-1 70-0 ChE 64-1 
Aue PIE, NS ah ta te Sie ees hate ie ote aan 43-0 43-2 42-8 70:0 75-8 64-4 
SOpibar Ey. Bo edehads 6 eae MRR edie Deter, atiiters 42-7 42-7 42-7 70°6 76-4 65-1 





*The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1, and by 


the Easter holidays in the case of Apr. 1, 1945 and May 1, 1946. 
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the average hours per week were longer than 
at the beginning of September, 1946, a cir- 
cumstance which counteracted the increase of 
1-4 cents in the average hourly rate in the 12 
months. . 

Hours Worked —The aggregate hours worked 
in the co-operating manufacturing establish- 
ments at September 1 were reported as 
30,490,055, being greater by 0-9 per cent than 
the total in the week of August 1. In both 
cases, these figures were affected by labour- 
management disputes. The aggregate hours 
in the production of durable manufactured 
goods, at 14,779,562, were lower by 0-9 per 
cent than was the case a month earlier, but 
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there was an increase of 2:7 per cent in the 
hours indicated in the light manufacturing 
industries, in which the weekly total was 
given as 15,710,498. 

The statistics of average hours worked and 
average hourly earnings in manufacturing in 
the period for which data are available are 
summarized in Table 1. 

The average hours recorded in manufactur- 
ing as a whole fell from 43-0 in the preceding 
period of observation, to 42-7 in the week of 
September 1, when it was lower than the mean 
of 44:1 hours indicated in the same week in 
1945. In the heavy manufacturing industries, 
the average time worked declined from 43-2 


TABLE II.—AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES, AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF HOURLY 
RATED WAGE-EARNERS AS REPORTED IN MANUFACTURING AS A WHOLE, AND IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF DURABLE GOODS AND OF NON-DURABLE GOODS 








All Durable Non-Durable 
Manufactures (?) Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding Average Average Average 
Weekly Weekly Weekly 
Salaries Wages Salaries Wages Salaries Wages 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
aio Qu ie CEE 2. eek US OL A as ae mt Og 33.13 32.55 36.67 36.52 28.99 27.23 
1D YOR A tees MAING AP Raa Ace Oy tu tee Oe ay a en 33.29 32.64 36.83 36.54 29.23 27.48 
SIAN od OLD tins ke keors earns oes po oa aL 30.11 27.72 32.77 30.61 27.05 24.06 
HG Dales cc Ae ee Leer ee tos tial oa dideearnions wats 32-98 31.83 36.44 35.79 29.06 26.95 
IVI satay May tee crete chokes Ie abe rect oP Ray ie tees Sic ta om 33.50 32.11 37.04 36.18 29.46 27.14 
DADE Le cee ee ec ee AOA s e Aare Ne nee ay cee 32.48 30.69 35.78 34.48 28.73 26.07 
IMG y el Pat AO BARRE S(t SR ae SS RS Ri. In 33.51 32.08 36.98 36.08 29.58 27.10 
POULT M Lc dice MNEs derme Tarde ees DTA ahs, acetal titties toe atone 32.81 31.14 35.76 34.64 29.48 26.95 
ARTIS Alpered. pS Senge SS Ome ta ose rhea wala ete tis eae ged ds 32.91 31.05 36.02 34.65 29.33 26.50 
ATIC LPs BURA RIS etre! Wen ates tae arn ine ee carats 32.65 30.79 35.67 34.37 29.33 26.53 
SOLES NG scope aie ts AIR gk a PORE nT Lg A Ps Sono 30.52 35.58 33.81 29.60 26.80 
(Osi, alaeset a Sots spe om MUN Hd ein Ue ES Syd ab a 32.45 30.31 35.57 33.93 29.61 26.88 
I (OK sare lneerscesceccocheen Rene HARI TaeTS DPE NSO Oak TCR ART a 32.55 30.31 35.60 33.88 29.84 27.03 
Ire aM eee Gis Hoe ee ee Wek dine eget aM 9 te ae 32.32 30.02 35.20 33.23 29.83 27.03 
Sarid il DAG sapere Lita eee Sib eit cele lass slobtons 29.32 25.87 31.30 28.01 27.57 23.88 
BOVE) oa MRR By (0 Ai a OR ee A 32.29 30.03 35.23 33.39 29.69 26.85 
Ty Ere i enamel ER SR a a a oh ts ba ae 32-29 29.88 34.90 32.93 29.98 27.00 
PATA St pine raat: od. ene Ae ae Mik od 32.69 30.37 35.34 33.49 30.30 27.32 
iy) De eh pty ccd MOP eee ig Lol CaN haat, AS Ste ecole ohh has 32.10 29.63 34.51 32.62 29.89 26.71 
SUNN ER Merl eae ec Le at ee ak. Bate 31.67 29.02 33.79 31.62 29.80 26.52 
Vitaliy, 1) SA ne Nee RRR: RR Ree A AY 20 8 32.21 29.68 34.39 32.40 30.23 26.99 
PNG Re 481) A ee SR A 8 eS ao 32.53 30.10 34.62 32.75 30.68 26.56 
rS{) hg Oc Sratienre rea aa ar We Ne Lt erat rarer carat ta. ae ide 32.63 30.15 34.72 32.62 30.82 26.80 


*See footnote to Table 1. 
(1) Exclusive of electric light and power. 


TABLE IIJ.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
BY PROVINCES AND CITIES, SEPTEMBER 1, 1946 


a A Le Sa a le Ae EE ee a aE a ee SS a A a SE SS TT SS RTS 
SS a ee a nt 





Average Average 
— hours hourly 

worked earnings 
Nova Scotia 42-3 66-8 
New Brunswick 45-0 64-8 
QTE oer eyiats aie AM vee alg ers SER eet RRR eR come ics Meet oS ccleaner cca 44.9 66-0 
ONCATIO . 1. ees CELUI rae ells wane ce tata cee dec Baa a wee cue site Shine io 41-5 72-3 
INMANELOD A CAN nS REP, Pierced « Mets Bale, tic this Bom eel ote Be teh so he ho eboeLe dots a oh 42-2 70-9 
Saskatchewan 42-9 70:9 
INV OSES RD ae OS BOO aE RAIN Th Ce QSL Ni, SORURES APE ARNT Toye fe Pare Oh co] RE Coma a oer 8 41-4 72-4 
British Columbia 40-5 85-3 
IMOnTECA IRIS Fis, een, Mane abo aie ok SEES hele ME Sees t's crak tate ee aie neko ke 43-0 70°4 
Ayoueray iite yee 2 'Ab a 0 Ro AT Oia 5 oh VE Sy OE | ce Ha ela at SPANO A> SRI Seer, SERN MEY 5 40-7 72-5 
PER TIA LECOTA eye Pee ete cst eserves ah RN cl a ead en re te aka eho eabea Galtcre tts Baan wate ianshebciccas ny sa euan Le usbabnrehesialsun e115) 42-2 72+1 
NWT) ar ee yee ca Bey, Git oie: Bin RCC CROCID A atc -cimtag oie kee aiains SC) ers GMI Can ect nok? RRS) rs Giga ako rac aa 41-9 70-4 
Vancouver 39-4 84-3 
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TABLE IV.—AVERAGE HOURS AND AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE-EARNERS 
FOR WHOM DATA ARE AVAILABLE AT SEPT. 1, 1946, WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR AUG. 1, 1946 
AND SEPT. 1, 1945. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 








Average Hours per Average Hourly Average Weekly Wage- 
Week Reported at Earnings Reported at Wages Earners 
Industries — sd sd] Working 


Sept. 1| Aug. 1 | Sept. 1] Sept. 1] Aug. 1 | Sept. 1] Sept. 1] Aug. 1] Sept. 1] shown in 
1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 Col. 1 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 











No No No Cc Cc. c. $ $ $ No. 
MANUFACTURING). sc(etisnenis apes nee 42-7 43-0 44-4 70-6 70-0 69-2 | 30-15] 30-10] 30-52 714, 239 
*Durable manufactured goods.... 42-7 43-2 44.2 76-4 75:8 | 76-5 32-62 | 32-75 33-81 346, 490 
Non-durable manufactured goods.| 42-7 42-8 44-0 65-1 64-4 60-9 | 27-80 | 27-56 | 26-80 367,749 
Animal products—edible......... 42-8 42-8 45-3 66-1 65:3 62-4 | 28-29 | 27-95 | 28-27 28,728 
Daityybroductsne nace hone. AT+1 47-4 48-7 61-9 60-9 57-2 | 29-15 | 28-87 | 27-86 6,938 
Meat mroductsnen saeco tte eae 40-9 40-2 43-6 72-1 72-0 68-4 | 29:49 | 28-94] 29-82 17,441 
Leather products................. 41-9 41-8 43-3 57-2 56-2 52-3 | 23-97 | 23-49} 22-65 23,310 
Leather boots and shoes........ 42-2 42-3 43-5 54-5 53-4 49-8 23-00 22-59 21-66 14,352 
* umber Productsiecea ar ee 43 +3 43-7 44-2 66-0 65-6 60:0 | 28-58 | 28-67 | 26-52 62, 886 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 43-5 44-0 44.5 68-8 68-5 61-1] 29-93 | 30-14] 27-19 34, 734 
Containerss ia etl is wil. 43-3 43-9 43-3 63-1 63-2 58-3 | 27-32 | 27-74 | 25-24 7,606 
CURT CURE) sepa gi emer Ges tele tar 43-5 43-2 44-1 62-2 61-7 57-6 | 27-06 | 26-65 | 25-40 12,309 
*Musical Instruments............. 46-2 45-2 46-5 58-2 57-9 54-4 26-89 26-17 25-30 
Plant products—edible........... 41-0 41-5 42-0 57-6 57:5 54-3 | 23-62 | 23-86 | 22-81 46, 763 
Flour and other milled products} 45-3 45-7 46-9 66-8 66-5 62-6 | 30-26 | 30-39 | 29-36 6,516 
Fruit and vegetable preserving. 36-1 87°3 36-9 54-5 53°5 50-4 19-67 19-96 18-60 16,535 
Bread and bakery products... . 43-4 43°5 44.3 56:7 56-5 53-7 | 24-61 | 24-58 | 23-79 12,007 
Chocolate and cocoa products. . 42:6 39-8 41-6 52-1 §2°5 49-4 22-19 20-90 20°55 5, 987 
Pulp and paper products.......... 45-6 46-2 46-7 78°3 77-7 70-0 | 35-70 | 35-90] 32-69 78,094 
Rulp anidipapervien Hwee. wees ees 49-2 50-0 50-6 84-4 83-8 | 72-3 | 41-52] 41-90 |} 36-58 40,785 
Papen products. acme oan 42-5 43-2 43-1 59-4 58-7 55-3 | 25:25 | 25-36 | 23-83 let 
Printing and publishing........ 41-0 41-3 41-9 78-4 77°7 75-5 | 32-14] 32-09] 31-6 22,178 
Rubber products) 3724) e ee. 43-9 42-9 45-4 69-4 65-7 72-3 | 30-47] 28-19] 32-82 9,068 
Aextilesproductss aac se Lee es 41-5 41-4 42-4 56-6 55-0 51-4 | 23-49 | 22-77 | 21-79 112,070 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 44-8 45-0 46-3 55-0 53-8 48-9 | 24-64] 24-21 | 22-6 45,519 
Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 44-6 45-8 46-1 54-4 52-8 48-3 24-26 | 24-18 | 22-27 17,512 
Woollen yarn and cloth....... 43-9 43-8 46-0 55-6 54-0 49-5 | 24-41 | 23-65 | 22-77 12, 296 
Silk and artificial silk goods. 46-4 45-1 47-5 55-1 54-7 49-9 | 25-57 | 24-67] 23-70 11,845 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 41-3 40-4 41-5 52-8 51-3 47-8 | 21-81] 20-73 19-84 19,455 
Garments and personal furnish- 

ROS mee Gre ieee I 7°8 38-4 38-9 60-3 58-0 55-3 | 22-79 | 22-27 | 21-51 34, 643 
ODACCON MAAR a Ss Sy LY 43-7 43-8 44-1 54-2 53-1 52-6 | 23-69 | 23-26 | 23-20 7,463 
Beverages: sii Seis vies te we 43-8 43-7 45-6 69-4 68°5 66-1 30°40 | 29-93 30-14 12,093 

Distilled and malt liquors...... 43-4 43-1 45-6 71-1 70-2 67-9 | 30-86 | 30-26 | 30-96 10, 552 
Chemicals and allied products.... 43-5 43-2 44.7 69-6 69-7 69-1 | 30-28} 30-11] 30-89 24,390 
Drugs and medicines........... 42-1 42-0 41-7 57-6 57-3 56-8 | 24-25] 24-07 | 23-69 4,732 
*Clay, glass and stone products..... 42-8 43-4 44.5 69-6 68-2 65°5 | 29-79 | 29-60] 29-15 15,366 
Glass products: vest ee ween 39-4 42-2 42-8 66-5 65-4 61-7 26-20 27-60 26-41 4,496 
Stone products. 1 ey pee 44-4 44.7 46-1 75-1 73°7 72-0 33°34 32-94 33-19 6,356 
*Electrical apparatus............. 41-9 42-7 42-7 70-4 69-1 70-2 29-50 29-51 29-98 27,583 
Heavy electrical apparatus(1)... 43-7 44-9 45-2 74-6 71-6 75-0 | 32-60] 32-15 | 83-90 5, 680 
*Iron and steel products.......... 42-4 43-0 44.3 80-9 80-3 81-5 34-30 34-53 36-10 208, 464 
Crude, rolled and forged 

PLOCUCHS LA ieee date ease 42-6 42-3 46-9 81-1 79-7 77-7 | 34:55 | 83-711 36-44 21,399 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 44-5 44-6 46-2 75-2 73°1 71-9 | 83-46 | 32-60] 33-22 19, 166 
Agricultural implements........ 39-1 41-6 43-0 81-8 82-9 73-8 | 31-98 | 34-49 | 31-73 11,002 
Land vehicles and aircraft...... 41-4 42-6 43-0 86-9 86-5 88-0 | 35-98 | 386-85 | 37-84 75,748 

Railway rolling stock........ 44-0 44-1 45-0 84-4 84-3 86-4 | 37-14 | 37-18] 38-88 35,573 
Automobiles and parts....... 37-3 41-0 41-4 90-6 90-8 91-7} 33-79 | 37-23 | 37-96 29, 342 
Aeroplanes and parts..... oie 43-9 41-3 42-7 87-6 83-0 85-6 | 38-46] 34-28] 36-55 10, 136 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing} 42-3 43-9 43-0 84-2 83-4 86-4 35-62 | 36-61 37-15 20,786 
Iron and steel fabrication n.e.s.. 44-6 42-9 47-0 79-0 79-0 80-1] 35-23 | 33-89 | 37-65 8,084 
Hardware, tools and cutlery.... 44-6 42-5 44-6 70-1 69-3 70-5 | 31 26 29-45 | 31-44 11,051 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
UGES ane ee ine siete tartar 2-0 43-9 45-1 78-4 76-6 76:0 | 32-93 | 33-63 | 34-28 7,643 
Sheet metal work.............. 43-0 42-9 44-3 71-1 69-9 67-8 | 30-57] 29-99 | 30-04 PERSO 
*Non-ferrous metal products...... 43-5 43-6 44-6 76-7 76-0 73-8 | 33-36 | 33-14] 32-91 31,389 
Preparation of non-ferrous metal- ' 

TG OT es Pa ta ete ae ate ree a 44.9 45-1 46-0 88-8 89-0 78-9 | 389-87 | 40-14] 36-29 9,028 
Aluminum and its products..... 43-8 44.3 43-5 76°3 75-4 74-8 | 33-42 | 33-40 | 32-54 8,416 
Copper, lead, tin and zine mfg.. 42-5 42-2 44-7 69-2 67-4 71-2 | 29-41] 28-44] 31-83 9,976 

Non-metallic mineral products. .. 41-2 41-3 45-3 85-8 85-0 79-6 | 35-35 | 35-11] 36-06 10,794 
Petroleum and its products..... 38-8 39-0 43-6 95-9 94-6 87-5 | 37-21] 36-89} 38-15 6,727 
Miscellaneous manufactured pro- 
UCTS eee eke eC nee 41-3 41-1 42-7 64-1 63-6 65-9 | 26-47 | 26-14] 28-14 14,973 
NEININ Gey eee ee ene teh ten See nants 42°8 42-9 43-0 87-6 87-3 85-2 | 37-49 | 37-45 | 36-64 62,805 
OL i ukl dag cgeusdary trata ee aera re ~ 39-8 38-9 39-2 95-6 95-7 94-1] 38-05 | 37-23 | 36-89 23,496 
Metallicores ein nena te 44-3 45-4 45-0 88-9 88-4 85-4 | 39-38 | 40-13 | 38-43 28,720 


Non-metallic minerals (except 
CORL)S Poste rae oe ee Seen eet 45-4 45-1 46-9 68-9 68-1 65-7 ' 31-28 ' 30-71! 30-81 . 10,589 
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TABLE IV.—AVERAGE HOURS AND AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS OF WAGE-EARNERS 
FOR WHOM DATA ARE AVAILABLE AT SEPT. 1, 1946, WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR AUG. 1, 1946 
AND SEPT. 1, 1945.—Concluded 


(The latest figures are subject to revision). 





Average Hours per Average Hourly Average Weekly Wage- 
4 Week Reported at Earnings Reported at Wages Earners 
Industries Working 


Sept. 1) Aug. 1 Sept. 1] Sept. 1) Aug. 1) Sept. 1] Sept. 1] Aug. 1 Sept. 1 | shown in 


1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 Col. 1 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 





_No. No. No. @ Cc. Cc. $ $ $ No. 
2LocaL TRANSPORTATION............ 46-4 46-5 |, 47-2 71-8 71°5 70°7 B8-o2 11 oo720 38°37 28,970 
BumLpDING CONSTRUCTION........... 39-5 40-4 41-3 83-6 | ~ 82-7 79-6 33-02 33°41 32-89 59, 934 
HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION........... 38-0 38-5 88-0 66-1 65-8 62-1 25-12 25-33 23-60 41, 252 
SPR VICES sasotnatvad ate... Alec 43-6 43-3 44.0 45-7 45-5 43-2 19-93 19-70 19-01 31, 808 
Hotels and restaurants........... 44.7 44.3 45-1 44.3 44.4 41-4 19-80 19-67 18-67 21,175 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 41-2 41-2 41-8 48-8 48-0 47-4] 20-11 19-78 19-81 10, 633 


*The industries classed in the durable manufactured industries are indicated by an asterisk. 

(1) Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employees 
of eight establishments producing heavy‘ electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly earnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 p.c., the 
latest figures are as follows: July 1, 1946, 141.2; Aug. 1, 1946, 135.9; Sept. 1, 1946, 141.6; Sept. 1, 1945, the index was 142.3. 
(2) Chiefly street and electric railways. (3) For information respecting the sex distribution of the persons in recorded employ- 


ment, see monthly reports on employment and payrolls. 


hours in the week ending August 1, to 42-7 
at September 1, 1946, as compared with 44-2 
at the same date last year. The weekly hours 
reported in the non-durable goods industries 
averaged 42-8 and 42-7 at August 1 and Sep- 
tember 1, 1946, respectively, and 44-0 at 
September 1, 1945. The reductions more 
recently noted were due in part to the effect 
of strikes and holidays, but also reflected a 
lowering of the standard hours worked per 
week in many establishments and industries 
in accordance with newly-signed agreements. 
Curtailment of overtime was also a factor in 
the comparison with September 1 of last year. 
Hourly Earnings—The total weekly wages 
disbursed to the hourly-rated personnel in 
the co-operating manufacturing establish- 
ments increased by 1-8 per cent, to $21,523,882 
at September 1 as compared with $21,139,093 
in the week of Aug. 1. In the production of 
durable manufactured goods, the aggregate 
wages reported declined by an insignificant 
percentage, partly as a result of strikes, but 
the disbursements in the non-durable manu- 
factured goods industries rose by 3:9 per cent, 
*the gain resulted in part from the payment 
of higher wage-rates in certain industries, but 
was also due to heightened’ employment. 
The average earnings per hour in manufact- 
uring as a whole reached a new high of 70°6 
cents at September 1, as compared with 70-0 
cents at Aug. 1, and 69-2 cents at Sept. 1, 
1945. The increase at the date under review 
in the latter comparison is not large, but its 
significance is emphasized by the fact that 
the industrial distribution of the wage- 
earners at September 1 of last year had fav- 
oured a higher hourly average in manufact- 
uring as a whole than is now the case. 


In the heavy manufactured goods indus- 
tries, the latest average hourly earnings were 
76:4 cents, as compared with 75:8 at August 
1, 1946, and 76-5 cents at September 1, 1945, 
when overtime work at premium rates had 
been a factor of greater importance than in 
the period under review. In the non-durable 
manufactured goods industries, the hourly 
earnings averaged 65-1 cents an hour, as com- 
pared with 64:4 cents a month earlier, and 
60-9 cents at the same date a year ago. The 
latest mean in this category is the highest in 
the record of 23 months. 


Average Weekly Wages—As has previously 
been pointed out, statistics of man-hours and 
hourly earnings are not available for all 
classes of wage-earners, but only for those 
workers for whom employers keep accurate 
time records, being, in the main, those who 
are paid by the hour; in general, this res- 
triction also results in the exclusion of sal- 
aried personnel from the data of the present 
bulletin. Among the classes of wage-earners 
for whom satisfactory records of hours worked 
are frequently not available are piece-workers 
in some but not all establishments, route- 
drivers, delivery men, etc. It will be noted 
that many firms state that the earnings of 
their wage-earners paid at other than hourly 
rates exceed those of the hourly-rated per- 
sonnel; this is particularly the case among 
piece-workers. In general, however, the wage- 
earners for whom statistics are given in the 
present report constitute a large proportion 
of the total employees of the co-operating 
firms; at September 1, the wage-earners for 
whom data on man-hours and hourly earnings 
were available formed 74:6 per cent of the 
total number of persons of all categories on 


the payrolls of the larger manufacturers! fur- 
nishing monthly «statistics on employment 
and payrolls at the same date; in the heavy 
manufactured goods industries, the propor- 
tion was 78 per cent, while that in the light 
manufactured goods division was 71:6 per 
cent. 

The high proportions which the hourly- 
rated wage-earners constitute of the total 
employees of the co-operating establishments 
lend interest to the comparisons in Table II. 
which -shows the variations in the combined 
weekly salaries and wages reported by the co- 
operating manufacturers in the last 23 months 
and these in the weekly earnings of hourly- 
rated wage-earners; the latter figures are 
obtained by multiplying the average hourly 
earnings in the week of observation by the 
average hours worked in the same week. The 
weekly salaries-and-wages figure at Sept. 1 
was higher by 10 cents than that at Aug. 1; 
since then, the weekly earnings of hourly- 
rated personnel have risen by five cents. In 
the durable manufactured goods industries, 
the co-operating employers also indicated a 
rise of 10 cents in the salaries-and-wages 
figure, but in this category, there was a 
decline of 13 cents in the weekly earnings of 
the hourly-rated wage-earners. The loss was 
largely due to strikes which directly and in- 
directly affected the situation in this group 
of industries. In the light manufactured 
goods industries, the average weekly earnings 
of the persons on salaries and wages advan- 
ced by 14 cents as compared with August 1 
while the average sum paid hourly-rated per- 
sonnel rose by 24 cents. In both classes, the 
payment of higher wage rates in several 
industries and establishments was a factor in 
the increases. 

-In the last 12 months, the weekly earnings 
of all persons in recorded employment in 
manufacturing as a whole have advanced by 
12 cents, while those of hourly-rated wage- 
earners have fallen by 37 cents. In the dur- 
able manufactured goods industries, the 
indicated salaries and wages have been re- 
duced by 86 cents since Sept. 1, 1945, while 
the wages of hourly-rated workers have 
declined by $1.19. In the non-durable manu- 
factured goods industries, on the other hand, 
there has been an advance of $122 in the 
combined salaries-and-wages figure in this 





1This is, of the personnel of establishments ordin- 
arily employing 15 persons and over. See the monthly 
reports on employment and payrolls. 
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comparison, and the weekly earnings of 
hourly-rated wage-earners have increased by 
$1.00. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries 


Firms in the non-manufacturing industries 
pay smaller proportions of their employees by 
the hour, so that they frequently do not keep 
accurate records of the hours worked. Accord- 
ingly, the representation of the non-manu- 
facturing industries in the monthly statistics 
of man-hours and hourly earnings is smaller 
than that in manufacturing. 


In mining as a whole, the aggregate hours 
worked in the week of Sept. 1 were higher 
by 0-7 per cent than in the week of Aug. 1, 
but the average hours per man were frac- 
tionally lower, at 42°8 in the week of Sept. 1, 
as compared with 42-9 at Aug. 1; the mean 
at Sept. 1 of last year had been 43-0 hours. 
The hourly earnings had then averaged 85:2 
cents, being lower than the latest hourly rate 
of 87-6 cents. The earnings in the metallic 
ore and the miscellaneous non-metallic min- 
eral groups were higher at the date under 
review than was the case a month and a 
year earlier. In coal mining, however, the 
average hourly rate was less by one-tenth of 
a cent than at Aug. 1, although it was higher 
by 1°5 cents than at Sept. 1 of last year. The 
hours reorted in building were lower than in 
the preceding report, being also below the 
average at Sept. 1 of last year, but the latest 
average hourly rate, at 83-6 cents, was the 
highest yet recorded, exceeding by four 
cents the mean indicated at the same date in 
1945. In highway construction, the time worked 
at the date under review averaged rather 
less than at Aug. 1, but was the same as in the 
week of Sept. 1, 1945. The average earnings 
were 66-1 cents per hour at Sept. 1 and 65:8 
cents at Aug. 1, 1946, as compared with 65-1 
cents at Sept. 1 of last year. In the service 
division, the average of hours worked was a 
little higher than at Aug. 1, but was lower than 
in the week of Sept. 1, 1945; the average 
earnings gained very slightly in the month, 
while the latest hourly rate of 45-7 cents was 
higher by 2-5 cents than the average. indic- 
ated a year ago in this group. 


Provinces and Cities 


Statistics of hours and average hourly earn- 
ings in manufacturing in the various provinces 
and in the larger cities are contained in 
Table III. 


| 
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Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 
September, 1946 


EPORTS received from the National 
Employment Service Offices of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission for the 
four weeks August 30 to September 26, 1946, 
showed a gain of 7-7 per cent in the daily 
average of placements effected when compared 
with the preceding four-week period August 2 
to August 29, and a loss of 42-4 per cent in 
comparison with the four weeks August 31 to 
September 27, 1945. All industrial divisions 
excepting construction and mining, showed 
gains in the daily average of placements 
effected in comparison with the previous four 
weeks, August 2 to August 29, the most note- 
worthy being in manufacturing, agriculture, 
public utilities operation and trade. In com- 
parison with the four weeks August 31 to 
September 27 last year, except for a gain in 
agriculture all groups registered decreases, the 
most pronounced being a substantial loss in 
manufacturing and moderate declines in con- 
struction, forestry and logging, trade, public 
utilities operation and services. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1943, as repre- 
sented by the ratios of vacancies notified and 


of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the National Em- 
ployment Service Offices throughout Canada. 
It will be seen from the graph that the trend 
of the curve of vacancies in relation to applica- 
tions took an upward course while that of 
placements remained about the same. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
119-2 during the four weeks ending September 
26, 1946, in contrast with 111-7 during the 
previous period and 89-2 during the four weeks 
August 31 to September 27, 1945. The ratio 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the period under review was 48-4 as compared 
with 48-2 in the preceding four weeks and 53:1 
at the close of September, 1945. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Employment Offices 
throughout Canada during the four weeks 
August 30 to September 26, 1946 was 7,750 in 
comparison with 6,770 in the preceding four 
weeks and 9,180 during the corresponding 
period a year ago. The average number of 
applications for employment received daily | 
during the period under review was 6,502 in 


VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


VACANCIES **#**"8 











PLACEMENTS 
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contrast with 6,062 in the previous period and 
10,292 during the four weeks ending September 
27, 1945. The average number of placements 
made daily by the offices during the period 
‘ending September 26, 1946 was 3,149 of which 
2,891 were in regular employment and 258 in 
work of one week’s duration or less in com- 
parison with a daily average of 2,925 during 
the previous period. Placements during the 
four weeks August 31 to September 27, 1945, 
averaged 5,471 consisting of 5,322 in regular 
employment and 149 in casual work. 

During the four weeks August 30 to Sept- 
ember 26, 1946, the offices referred 112,443 per- 
sons to vacancies and effected a total of 72,431 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 66,504 of which 
49,924 were of males and 16,580 of females, 
while placements in casual work totalled 5,927. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers was 130,690 for males and 47,556 for 
females, a total of 178,246 while applications 
for work numbered 149,554 of which 108,174 
were from males and 41,380 from females. 
Reports for the four-week period August 2 to 
August 29, 1946 showed 162,487 positions avail- 
able, 145,482 applications made and 70,193 
placements effected, while in the four weeks 
ending September 27, 1945, there were recorded 
211,149 vacancies, 236,712 applications for work 
and 125,833 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices, each year, from Jan- 
uary 1936, to date :— 


PLACEMENTS 
Year Regular Casual Totals 
TOS Ge ace itis Selo ae 217,931 113,519 331,450 
OS TAM art ious atcha seas 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
TOSS Be Meta store he Gamwistobs 256, 1384 126, 161 382, 295 
LO SOME eee Mien V euro 242, 962 141, 920 384, 882 
LO AO eM T ait ake 320,090 155, 016 475, 106 
AOE DE OR eg MO 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
OAD Re aN muah tes ne 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
Gel me Pet se aa ea Spake Nc 1, 890, 408 53, 618 1,944, 026 
LEY. SIDR as ER eRe eS Seiad 1,693,119 46,798 1,739,917 
Osa Ei eet aerate aicectecs 1,445, 692 47, 889 1,493, 581 
1946 (89 weeks)....... 580, 153 52,455 632, 608 


Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 

Opportunities for employment at National 
Employment Service Offices in Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island during the» four 
weeks ending September 26, 1946, numbered 
233 daily in comparison with 260 in the pre- 
ceding period and 342 during the correspond- 
ing four weeks of last year. There was a daily 
average of 149 placements in contrast with 117 
in the previous four weeks and 193 during the 
period ending September 27, 1945. The 
decrease in placements from the four weeks 
August 31 to September 27 a year ago was 
almost entirely due to moderate losses in 
manufacturing, public utilities operation, ser- 
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vices and trade. Except for a moderate gain 
in agriculture, the changes in all other groups 
were small. Placements by industries in- 
cluded: services 738; manufacturing 701; 
construction 691; trade 494; agriculture 406 
and public utilities operation 2138. Regular 
placements totalled 2,393 of men and 877 of 
women. 
New Brunswick 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick during the period under review, 
called for an average of 195 workers daily as 
compared with 154 in the previous four weeks 
and 322 during the period terminating Sept- 
ember 27, 1945. Placements recorded a daily 
average of 89, in contrast with 78 in the pre- 
ceding four weeks and 161 during the period 
terminating September 27 last year. A fairly 
large reduction in manufacturing together with 
moderate losses in public utilities operation, 
construction and trade accounted for the 
decrease in placements from the corresponding 
four weeks a year ago. The only, improvement 
noted was a small gain in agriculture. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions numbered: ser- 
vices 463; agriculture 413; construction 367; 
manufacturing 259; trade 258, and forestry 
and logging 124. There were 1,540 men and 
382 women placed in regular employment. 


Quebec 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in the province of Quebec during the 
four weeks ending September 26, 1946, aver- 
aged 1,955 daily in comparison with 1,519 in 
the preceding period and 2,680 during the four 
weeks ending September 27 last year. The 
average mumber of placements registered 
daily was 598, as compared with 507 in the 
previous period and 1,867 during the four 
weeks August 31 to September 27 a year ago. 
Substantial declines in forestry and logging, 
manufacturing and construction augmented by 
decreases somewhat smaller in volume in ser- 
vices, trade and mining were chiefly respon- 
sible for the reduction in placements from the 
corresponding period of 1945. Moderate losses . 
were reported in agriculture, and finance and 
insurance but these were partly offset by a 
gain in public utilities operation. Industrial 
groups in which the majority of placements 
were effected were: manufacturing 4,394; ser- 
vices 2,101; construction 1,945; public utilities 
operation 1,762; agriculture 1,391; trade 995; 
forestry and logging 722, and mining 320. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
10,693 of men and 2,597 of women. 


Ontario 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by vacancies listed at Employ- 
ment Offices in Ontario during the period 
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terminating September 26, 1946, was 3,284 as 
compared with 2,786 in the previous four 
weeks and 3,795 during the corresponding 
period a year ago. Placements showed a daily 
average of 1,251 in comparison with 1,167 in 
the preceding four weeks and 2,311 during the 
period terminating September 27, 1945. With 
the exception of fishing and hunting in which 
there was no change, placements were less 
numerous in all industrial divisions than during 
the four weeks August 31 to September 27 last 
year. The most marked reduction occurred in 
manufacturing, while substantial losses were 
reported in construction, public utilities oper- 
ation, services and trade, and a decline much 
smaller in volume in forestry and logging. In 
addition, moderate decreases were shown in 
mining, and finance and insurance. Industries 
in which employment was secured for more 
than 500 workers included: manufacturing 
11,211; services 5,364; construction 4,554; 
trade 3,197; public utilities operation 1,801; 
forestry and logging 897; agriculture 715 and 
mining 646. There were 19,845 men and 7,257 
women placed in regular employment. 


Manitoba 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at Offices in Manitoba during the 
period under review, showed a daily average 
of 427 workers in contrast with 470: in the 
preceding four weeks and 372 during the period 
ending September 27 last year. Placements 
were fewer under both comparisons, the daily 
average being 214 as compared with 245 in the 
previous period and 269 during the four weeks 
ending September 27, 1945. The largest decline 
in placements from the period August 31 to 
September 27 a year ago took place in manu- 
facturing. Reductions of more moderate 
proportions were recorded in trade, construc- 
tion and public utilities operation but these 
contractions were offset in part by gains in 
agriculture and services. Placements by 
industries included: services 1,389; trade 901; 
manufacturing 856; agriculture 718; public 
utilities operation 449; construction 372 and 
mining 153. Regular placements totalled 2,684 
of men and 1,180 of women. 


Saskatchewan 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during the four weeks terminat- 
ing September 26, 1946, called for an average 


of 247 workers daily in comparison with 265 


in the previous period and 242 during the four 
weeks terminating September 27 a year ago. 
Placements decreased under both comparisons, 
the daily average being 120 in contrast with 
151 in the preceding period and 174 during the 
corresponding four weeks of last year. When 
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comparing placements by industrial divisions 
with the period terminating September 27, 
1945, the most significant changes were losses 
in agriculture, manufacturing, construction, 
trade and public utilities operation, and a gain 
in services. Placements by industrial groups 


numbered: services 920; trade 623; construc- 


tion 363; agriculture 288; manufacturing 279 
and public utilities operation 221. There were 
1,550 men and 723 women placed in regular 
employment. 

Alberta 


There was an increase in the average number 
of vacancies available daily at Employment 
Offices in Alberta during the period under 
review; there being 460 in contrast with 376 
in the preceding four weeks and 418 during 
the period ending September 27 last year. The 
average number of placements effected daily 
was 269 during the period under review, as 
compared with 215 in the previous four weeks 
and 279 during the period August 31 to Sep- 
tember 27 a year ago. Moderate decreases in 
public utilities operation, manufacturing, trade 
and construction accounted for the small 
decline in placements from the corresponding 
four weeks of 1945, although these losses were 
almost entirely offset by a fairly substantial 
gain in agriculture and a moderate increase 
im services. Placements by industries included: 
agriculture 1,891; services 1,468; trade 728; 
construction 694; manufacturing 686; mining 
305 and public utilities operations 264. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 4,259 
of men and 1,144 of women. 


British Columbia 


During the four weeks terminating Sep- 
tember 26, 1946, the daily average of positions 
offered through Employment, Offices in British 
Columbia was 949, as compared with 940 in 
the previous period and 1,009 during the 
corresponding four weeks of 1945. There was 
a daily average of 459 placements in compari- 
son with 445 in the preceding period and 717 
during the four weeks August 31 to September 
27 last year. Fairly substantial reductions in 
manufacturing, and forestry and logging were 
mainly responsible for the loss in placements 
from the period terminating September 27 a 
year ago, although all other groups, except 
fishing and hunting, showed declines under this 
comparison, the most important of which were 
in public utilities operation, construction, 
trade, services and mining. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
were: manufacturing 2,577; services 2,434; 
construction 1,739; trade 1,618; public utilities 
operation 871; forestry amd logging 833, and 
agriculture 210. Regular placements totalled 
6,¥60 of men and 2,420 of women. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 30 TO 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1946 


Vacancies Applicants 


























Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 

during end of during to end of 

: period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 
tt tt eee re ne ee ee ae 
Prince Edward Aslamd..................-500005- 764 691 607 450 290 5 1,286 
CG Hiar Otte GOW A visas fesse shoe ce icraneratsttiorele cl halugedstelaia, = 387 277 402 345 199 4 904 
GUTTA ITIOP SLOG. she sve am tie ieee sicte oreles srelelsiere scajarae 377 414 205 105 91 1 382 
Nova Scotiass 3.665 seh sheeecine de iy Neate tare esate 4,603 3,134 6,723 4,589 2,980 162 12,650 
PRT OT SELL eicickete ie Hee Meese tae ecaietelsre eleceinisinists)s 53 17 19 109 Dia tice See: 390 
Bridgewater. sieves o> clecetie ses sammie oes ects: 46 75 182 47 11 1 259 
PATEIMOUEIIGS Staats beienerats cela tweretlereatdieratns ie 165 142 248 173 99 24 231 
ID dan gas UOSGG PORE UMC UID GOON oo rire sur ora 28 63 70 27 i tell beeen gb ened 6 373 
Gace Baik. seiseiniahe oleate biaiting» tfea Ra rm mrareleia ay 135 101 324 201 143 1 808 
Pb ali fax Ie ee OES AV ONS RG eis Rei eae ateeae «i ied 1, 648 1,084 2,238 1, 666 920 19 2,726 
TInV CYNOBS a ceieiiisicheraue ioe lo ene eRe w oley otapstiahe fo colieespatiato at 3 13 44 32 dese ee 307 
SEALS ee ero Cla lelisgs Rie erate 's Wee Pare keiereeey sere teres aie 885 853 386 345 488 2 335 
Tar verpool dateysictelalstaie sie siesta © ctsintol dlavete lena e/atauerate oye ee 166 127 120 62 (AU rere Cas oat 100 
New Glaagow..hotiy corde tic sennmre says Beaise das 532 40 835 751 486 23 2,240 
ING WoWAbeLlOrG ss sc caeeinee cela aie oleer sis aie eneiean es 28 164 144 57 Gass cere 303 
North Sydney oe. ane see ekisk vo cleles oan sittalnigs 101 33 155 96 56 18 280 
PT CEO te Ce eT SR EO natiict siti sD tote he lagen er 24 7 144 25 17 1 394 
Spring Haller. d Sere cece >is oui AA Ag «8 AAAI obec 15 1 val 11 Oia ee 193 
Sierdgie viene, ik MPSA ran AS thos adel, iene Gigs siguslgcele(g ¥ 362 61 819 509 284 66 1, 923 
Sydney, MING. 40> cnae > feed aise = apis nae eiie tes 45 2 132 64 1 GSg atic cetc 614 
ATO ee eee Pa Meas UMN, Nat eM au atalorialt Ieto) eltstete ole 269 240 259 288 129 7 218 
Varmouth-Shel burne sus Wi) ois aise tales sipieirelete 69 119 269 114 Sag ee cesta oe 956 
New Brunswick ie ass ee ie eee eee 4,477 4,231 4,352 3,207 1,922 122 7,060 
Baths teed Oe oe ccie Bier aber ictal esiateils ovale ate le/syeiinste's 0 145 Dav lmath terrae 982 
CATA POCN EOI See cea yt telsicenie ere wie aslesle’s ele natin 254 156 378 265 49 28 850 
FSGIMMUNGSTON sy Mbp slee Welals bd Sian: a) aibniclis tefoverels Poke sah ave ahs 529 858 104 92 i ilpeata weenie 98 
PEC IE CHOTIN asset es yeuicue arct oaks totale ole Pe yaitea eho cues 291 305 264 221 120) Lane ed 184 
NEC ee ae ete ia arerelY on oeetralaler ate) svnreve sharers e 167 198 181 159 TD eee c 119 
Pon CONE ee ERE ParereREiC? | a repeitia erate miele laterabens 1,245 1,242 1,295 911 470 54 1,638 
ING WCAStl Gs ease eras cited tnelsls avaele sie elsl cain isle! 62 190 154 66) latetaeeete 520 
Sata OL ee tate Ariane cearevorel stare Sea eistetser ai Mtre aie 834 655 1,322 914 440 38 2,415 
StiStepheny yy vie eeiec esac ti te eelsiepars heiere'« elsiacne cers 232 268 174 134 CAN fs pact eee es 135 
QuSGOK lal os eonabotebs ie eialemsthe, sity loser eie Guanes! eter areiats 109 63 91 105 BA leseabeee " 69 
WGOGSHOCK. c.6 Pre ain sities Gimli aaleisiehetetarserala o's 702 404 208 211 444 2 50 
QUCIEE isin cinins oe ties ss eu csisinn varia sm capine nia 44,962 46,361 36,947 22,288 13,290 455 34,962 
PA CEOM UV GOR ERG eels a ere atohawahavaneve aie lore ate be 61 104 106 105 TT es ene ee 73 
Abs CSE OSG er alenace -W muaitele ioverealar eta ivel-ctor otelatel si slisysieel << 231 136 105 64 GY PB Gees Acct oe 93 
SALE SU EUG cau alates nace silo eipleveleinin ous a/epoinles sds; sts 101 118 56 44 D4) [ete viens Steed 31 
PSSA NATTIOIS) os elec ia ated iain ee ote aie hele, Ghole  onescver eRe ete 119 60 108 88 BO Wace oe 170 
Bueleitig nam ois eiccierere evo aie vis spe roversesatereieversleueselelereys 289 158 318 236 PAPA s Baie eee 222 
WausaOSGAl he cca rie icles rrcuclora) Uwsininiasiers etl cls akere 481 389 TAN is eo bs eect i Le Fir So 235 
Chatdler !. 5 A, Store ais erate sleiaieleisisie 54 19 61 17 AN id aioe anes 266 
480 595 385 201 123 2 407 
99 90 60 50 5 | aps aa ge 66 
111 74 90 95 OTE ses Serre. dere 30 
576 1,188 62 36 SB dled Ab ase 10 
638 188 696 623 ASGpla terri 497 
78 91 85 DOM PUG S22 ap alee ie & eee 67 
96 111 38 28 A Pra ae ee 60 
566 428 280 173 BBX O TS ely ua 118 
686 600 548 378 THOR RE GE 1,090 
366 316 349 301 ISON PS epic eco 462 
100 92 240 37 NAY iocet ston eas 404 
136 97 184 117 FLAY easier Hitt 165 
1,094 866 69 52 7.0; Re 6 oe 53 
4,917 3,945 146 43 gt lee aS 8 136 
264 315 312 69 NG Oe BPs wine acl 1,058 
87 19 326 91 OS Ae ate cceaeys 114 
107 81 112 106 OTN Seek ee 86 
882 1,391 107 74 ADS Beak ee 61 
3 NET Rime eae 4 OO, 0 Mind IP RN eA ch 128 120 131 72 GS.al ten ne sere 57 
SRN Una, Ale A AER 538 427 79 71 BOs decrees eae 34 
Montag y ec. cas eacete celeste cree ctelarelslevretnte e./ eters 378 28 428 384 STaalis cence 140 
Montreal savor. «ceepetaniits « sielolole Seia en iterealele/aia\apels 15,456 20, 666 19, 961 11,296 5,711 410 13,321 
PIGRRIS Ville lois tera hae elute osaie voles sigiolafe re sco arnmrete ye 70 99 54 23 OU | eeereetrcr 72 
Pore Alfred scan Saas a siciee Oca eee Sete etetatelats 673 506 36 18 SS eR Ra 57 
Quebecu ia. peek nee ane serials Alen tyees suuphats + Selo 2,860 1,840 3, 868 2,040 1,099 1 6, 802 
TRIG MION GE reels cere stotats el ations lente intel aie aus' els Chere 29 SO Mekisecene es 31 
Rim OuUskeys ree ahs oi atgtaeh ede: ate he a: stoke 1, 937 3,728 282 216 2168].. eh eee 103 
IRAVIELE AU LIOUD sidcitek covctisicleiale lets stolslehertsieiart ers 62 165 Foe TI OW a F179) Botner re 288 
Roberval 300 454 86 i Simic 45 
ROUVN Sah ee aes 512 551 494 359 Tole ROI 300 
Ste. Agathe 196 277 114 TOSS lt Machi ete ce. 45 
57 30 62 37 BE tll ate vercenuetnn 100 
Ste. Therese 286 173 284 237 DATA ass. Boe 165 
St. Georges de Beauce 107 457 39 Oa eerie ute a cosa, 307 
SU Ey acipthe we eerie state's oie cate ecettarerere 302 508 372 228 SG ie toes. 339 
St sTean ts Secale me eg Ne a URN stevens 847 651 828 729 Bb4 eww tek 179 
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Vacancies 
Office Regis- 
Reported | Unfilled tered 
during ‘during 
period period 
Quebec—Concluded 
BtiJerome eras san! PN wa ves RR NAAR Ie 317 273 
St. Joseph d’Alma 64 135 
Pewinigan Walles) ) eid o. eoRl a ler, 2 ES 643 550 
PIECE ETOOKB CS, hele iey ae COR 645 632 
Ores ee ee Campy cy hue Ey eve Be 396 356 
Thetford Mines.......... PAIR Ue ceo RATA A Ae Nica 257 240 
OB AIVETO eee tes ee Res ore eee 817 1,364 
LENG SOT Eee: 2Oae Mk AL MNT OD Nase daira Sei aeeD BOER 261 
GIOVNGIG ory ee nk el. Ln LN 737 630 
WV SOCOTIR Ville, f 00k eer a et ST MRE ial 496 338 
SPEATIO Gh de ers cee dene Bete ere ee 75,536 55,690 
PREM PMOT Ses ce Ae ee vats SI ee, OR 760 114 
DITION RG Sarde be CT Cae ee as tl NONE 287 149 
DOMNGVANO NO Hohe nd cys Ak ee ee 479 354 
esoOUriies sf! eee lr Me ae bole st ee. a 520 364 
rampton........... A 250 124 
Brantford..... AES a8 , 977 543 
Brockville...... saree 292 390 
Carleton Place....... ‘ 65 258 
OR SCS WER HAR Sa Hi oh OUR Deak ag PRUE SR” BO 512 567 
Cobourg! ey, i 91 141 
Collingwood........... i 109 69 
Ore PU tO ARETE BT fae SAU a LET NO. ait 962 1,082 
UNUNRUON Es cae Ser ale deme ack Ala 139 138 
CT QUS ae ae e's « elseran Ge Baii.6  Avsb sik oy SrevaRe e cepuraleveial oot ce 70 81 
PO ripe epee te a ee YY 145 199 
Moet rence Lie Vsee leo UP LYK Mh OW § 972 196 
Fort William....... SSS ECS COR ie it UE 1,410 858 
ALCY ON a ade etl stat os CPU ST EIR ME a aR at 770 147 
PRB AnOGUS C2 OU NP RA: SOT ers RUM Mole 67 63 
SSOOTLON Cem ee oe ey Monta Ue i PIOLG) dines 122 166 
STOOL Rae te Oe Cc rontak ik Fc Bl ili TRC unl 927 634 
CET Oe iat Redan Al hee MER BY DE an eh Lan ORlo 3, 832 
Rp eerricemtotniay y, ee) ee ag ee Nee Noten 163 
MEETSOM at ops a Sih coat wale ely te eee Pan eee 100 60 
WEN SE CT apie ea ae UE Fe a ON ae 1,708 42 
LE ee IO) te cae, ON tie SN Wn la 1,259 122 
POHEBOOTE TIE eee ohh Cet Re a ey 1,138 963 
Bink tand uals 06 py SUN) oak Symi eo 1,054 718 
Katchener-Waterloos.. jes os foc ebb ec ekke.. 1,135 506 
WSS ETUSTE Pel ug ¢ acon A Ms iG GOH Raed ao yeaa 291 415 
BSc 8 RACE ORAL PB del MR Ot oie nee IN, Lia 98 99 
TABLOWOLRCUNNGE RMR A MUN SS e Pe Bi P See) 115 122 
ES TSE ERE ORAL) Ee Ree RO a ORNs ti? 3, 234 1,950 
Bitar se eNO th heen tse, eae al) Pee, 101 207 
BIDE Or) 0 Nt Se Ne dg Unt e SAU IRTRN ie 144 144 
BIOWARE am) NR hays Pek CL Tt a 62 36 
SWE OORT EE ror ke MO NMA As ogni 1,439 1,110 
Dip vera motley C8 aMe | No Ve RL Cte. Oh | 1,050 675 
SAE IOS 528 BO ONG Sak SIT BO Cees oP 1,520 602 
EES, CUR TU dd ORR I 67 101 
LEE OR | log Da Nig DST BR Dies BS ASO AL MI ate 429 467 
EES. BE MARTA CR Raa aS Ti. SRN [Ck 823 1,972 
OES AUR ACAD Ht VSO Hic NS Sh 2,694 2,826 
CAE SUMESTA Te A Oe A, kA 477 449 
a Rd, A) a ida A Aish Ala ORNS. en aay lial 43 18 
at tg tals. 1210 Glib elated Ate ee ieee 9 WA PIN SBT LT 200 171 
Bembrove te. Ute OR elem ke | 697 354 
SA TRON ab Sea le ide, ey ns EON ENR OPS OM P00 kh 287 276 
MIP GEORDOTOUR EH aie tin 6. Ley Bee 892 1,031 
OTC SE ROSES IO Ac a Re Pa pd ed meme Sa i488 50 
BOrUATGbor sie: anak Via eke Cran Nee 8,750 892 
POPU COl borne, 10a eee hi AAO) Be Mae 209 191 
SAS 2 3) es SO AR Ge ARIS ND DOR se RBC RES 4 149 76 
REPESOOUG LL Te AS TR TT ct eE ENG AME 70 110 
HES Baa, Mende a SES i foe a Sea Maa ee 210 181 
tsOutiarimnede Ver ie wee code ets 1 Me 2,376 1, 263 
Stu T homage VF SLE Brcdcricre, (aera ab apt iths  | Wen bk 400 295 
OE ESO ON EN ee ea eR tat ig 626 436 
DARI StOAM ARIEL. bok age uile Mie bere 2,286 535 
PRED OR ed ee hd ig MRR iis | Mes Noe 713 221 
ICG KOIc hee ORE Wk hae Ub Mak 158 54 
re; ESL ALOTIN. EME Tg CS AT ay 142 204 
A ATEEL A 2A) Ua IAT GO a ake Reg OL MA a Aes 510 596 
Pturecon Pallas ee tok pen an 72 80 
OOUTN, ree eee elias Py kd RE us Fle 2,450 1,542_ 
rT Og aera, Ua NM I Ne nc a 28 23 | 
PEA IA su Scere (Oe L he ONC RCM tay icra a0 1,749 Ab 
POTOUES., Mora Nah cowie: jy aay Bvels d nya | 19, 233 11,015 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 30 TO 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1946—Concluded 



















A “ a = * ps 
/ ’ 
Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 
Reported | Unfilled tered Referred ' Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_—______—_———__| end of 
period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 
De NE ee ee | 
Ontarfo—Concluded 
TPOTONTO UU CCION si oe cries cess dint ale Gonte cele Oeeueustnve e 2,125 2,009 1,080 1,096 §25 749 
ATER CON Been aie Sh aes ate stale alate Sip: dtelola ses wistenateres 307 384 148 172 96 127 
WAPI ey gl F0) 6 ah SHIGE ERIBED SCC AE eo ei tmicae ar ete 256 201 98 55 33 98 
Wisi GOLUPS We eich 's titvaraie erots seg s/e clause > Ai Aa 388 23 693 236 220 292 
Wolland yaaiy source « is DU a A SN ae AVES 608 333 552 694 348 572 
Westone oe fain ele oe lds EN POE TN Se, Uae 639 360 606 509 358 387 
ANCL OTH aa eel Atel whtaemetectne oraiets Sis arene adel ete olecMiate cane lors 1,415 317 7,249 1,531 854 12, 585 
Woodstock........-..- AER: oe SADE ya 435 447 220 274 154 123 
MEAMILOD A ona eke cotecale ites ate ised chlo Negune ete 9,814 6,153 9,717 8,561 3,864 7,880 
BST T CLOT reece eo balla tote ete ahah orc, cel os gtabal esa tol a aa alee “eyd 629 269 643 581 408 415 
Map hime ets caer eis: eidctamuaelere sine Meise: 293 294 117 198 35 211 
MELO eee a ele oe eames ib eles he ciate a reeuete penal we 221 113 210 204 122 | 38 
Ortaca Ee TAINIO UE lacks ie Oe olahs aarpys ei «\s seisinptateles 185 136 228 199 113 264 
Mellciric mane Monae ook. (ae SSSR U ARS ts) ck OR aD 8 med 61 55 73 58 40 60 
ADH TCS COTEN, Viel eter ce yoh eae ii RAMI Ea! aes OR Ua Ng 131 181 66 50 25 56 
VWI) oes RAT RB Seyler 8,294 5,105 8,380 Tae 3, La 6,836 
SACK ACCTE VAIN Sah ee ee eee let biacs. shaven a's 5,687 3,030 5,871 4,344 2,20 3,450 
PSEC VAD eee at eas eat ce iio Wola abimete ec 202 144 140 124 47 
EGOSE TA ee ie a Boece lctera es Gtuteud ayeie latte uke tatatsiebera's 551 300 735 701 339 508 
North Battleford Be ROL UREN REAGAN pay Qi 123 143 91 73 32 160 
POTN COA TOOL Ce oak cet eea ele ec seattle stenabsaat eats valerie 674 446 688 466 241 596 
Reo. OME Ae Ag) Cua BY ate ital tb taalalavsleie m6 one mtanaiae 1,958 1,048 2,194 2,026 809 828 
ASIST O OMA eee Se ee ele itsess Me cue oieibathatl (Nh aurea 1,248 737 1, 484 999 428 967 
Rta btiiy ONDE Ace ar ages egy Heat Mls PAE PRR au rue SpA pes aE De 177 89 123 113 75 106 
WV CUNIDUBTAP Ao eal seed icgeunen beater ele bssauayelatiane Mileaw: ofa anaes a> 444 106 225 222 186 62 
PSE E EOE ee or eters Pe ener eee O sec ecg tet tlehae 247 265 187 104 39 176 
Albertans: hice dee vo dsine « ph INA Et ath keds mtd 10,574 5,043 16,051 8,673 5,403 5,285 
ACM AILION Ge ae peek crete 4 ois oe atone. fe cose Histo aterm 3 lt 52 2 29 52 
PA TTIAVONS Seen e hess dal oiele ws alB Ueial aisioie lee ebe aanere 237 301 56 49 54 29 
A COATCATV AR Foy Ala sualetol als iy.eis le. ¢ lcanaly siete vi sp eiav ine 4,008 1,281 3,706 3,341 2,133 2,369 
OTTER OTe ie ays ipteeinie ele mee yetitter coer e aie esol aerate 175 23 156 118 103 87 
CATO TL COTA eee eH tela leet Giteretindes Osea Uist arete 4,479 2,096 5, 123 4,205 2,390 2,228 
TCL SOM We fapten te rele helo atic as Rale bs ielageyey ere ela Be ae 314 Ot 32 17 58 31 
TOUTE DS Mae ee cat ie cat. Mocettic enue cele a slegelctelava:e 692 322 480 472 324 288 
J UUGYeR Tana Ten S Eo Haga Ra EE oer te Sie i AON aaa 309 187 265 284 176 117 
PREC DCSE ee oie cie eehalele tei eve «ievere Rielcac bus Bi aleehoraueneseye 324 251 181 158 136 84 
British Columbia... 0.00.20... 20000 cece cece 21,829 11,349 19,596 14,791 9,380 18,536 
Chilliwack: toes. oat Ay, ei ad erate tar katie 182 470 400 144 
CEOUTEOT Ear easiest chats ecsieistaie sis sisi -feiaiejagt @s.e\e nde oe. «© 148 281 96 51 57 96 
Cranbrook....... SN tae Nee LS Sitar aye a As 236 190 134 138 115 46 
Dawson Creek. MR ee SR UES IE 2 PI ake PORES, Son aro 497 166 216 217 384 42 
POMC yee eee Bn edate aera so cubis i teusiat ete steloi wielavel s/euelels 516 265 146 128 121 82 
OTe ae eM eRe AVENE, WUE REMMI uta, «ate ci 145 154 19 14 8 13 
Pat oO De ead Reyne Skea tee eae Ra 419 212 418 270 266 ‘ 3404 
EGLO WTS e ie aie cietare miele se brolnvelie aisfokeione Pla TAP Siete ate 393 334 193 174 128 72 
INANBINO 4 sc ba siele eoleieieie es ¢ STN TN Le nae! ase ctrelis 219 168 157 139 121 123 
INS SOM ee dsc a at clelone icteite rete witeroneieee ates) ¢( wale, erax slots 410 179 394 365 327 165 
ING. WeStTATIStOD easier sila cls cuinii ele 4 + bie siotp ets gels 1,290 711 1,362 1,164 649 1, 805 
WNiOLtL. VANCOUVEL oct Wale cs here 0 @ ernfades = b1s ee laine ales 7 60] 424 246 150 884 
PPO ULC CODE Le, Deeteraler. cael Secdabelabel odes stele siete 203 228 166 225 135 103 
POEL UA DOLL eek LNCS ee ielee te Uisloga’e eis eevee oreo te ilk 310 235 233 140 108 
Prince George 750 417 619 625 588 130 
Prince Rupert... 167 97 147 173 97 180 
EPA COCOTE rae aro ere ae eielel ns sidels leletave seers ivi ois shakes leouatte 125 58 115 110 95 38 
PETRA an Re feet eas eS) NAMEN) SOS RA a ara tie 378 294 308 246 229 278 
Vancouver 11,514 5, 294 11,409 7,788 3,684 12,151 
ANESTH OTL oe re ea Grae et aieie abe ciolatshele esis sjeare anes es 824 326 615 612 587 129 
CET ISIE eed eats f Memate So ote. sd HAS Uh ala ear alotal ate e 2,099 1,338 1,860 1,316 1,038 1,811 
WV TTIEGHONSO LI oe c eee ie ecinie's ele iecetelelstol sol ejete ve csi rele 102 78 87 87 61 32 
Canada Ue NR Chale gcmmlcaisteac side cade’ ..| 178,246 139,654 149,554 } 112,443 66,504 142,200 
Dalasi cet ec N etMeie hat iti: baie OkI gteretelaleisic's eeciee «| 130,690 93,058 } 108,174 78,221 49,924 111,177 
CGT BIOS He Oe Hee eeee Cees sieiwiain bie elsié/e Solaeic os 47, 556 46,596 41,380 34,222 16,580 31,023 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of the 
Quarter Ending September 30, 1946 


ahi HE percentage of trade union unemploy- 
ment showed a decline for the third 
consecutive quarter. .Returns from 2,378 
local unions in Canada with a combined mem- 
bership of 425,899 indicated 4,169 unemployed 
or a percentage of 1:0 at September 30. At 
the end of June, 2,326 locals with a total of 
408,002 members reported 1-3 per cent 
unemployed, while in September, 1945, the 
percentage of unemployed was 1-4 for 2,307 
locals representing 377,495 members. 
In the following report unemployment refers 
only to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons who are without work be- 


cause of illness, a strike or a lockout, or who 


are engaged in work outside their own trade 
are not considered as unemployed. As returns 
from unions reporting vary from quarter to 


quarter with consequent variations in the - 


membership upon which the “percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that the figures refer only to organiza- 
tions reporting. Improvement in employment 


‘was indicated by the informafion for lumber-| 


ing and logging, mining, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, communication and services. The 
percentage of unemployment was unchanged in 
building and construction. 

Table I contains the percentages of trade 
union unemployment, at certain dates, in each 
province. When compared with the previous 
quarter slight increases in the percentage were 
shown in Ontario, from 0-8 to 1-0 and in 
Alberta, from 0:4 to 0-5. The other provinces 
with the exception of Quebec, which was un- 





PERCENTAGE 


OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED 
BY TRADE UNIONS 


changed at 1-0 per cent, indicated decreases: 
Nova Scotia, from 3-6 to 0-9; New Brunswick, 
from 3:7 to 1:0; Manitoba, from 1-5 to 
0-5; Saskatchewan, from 0-7 to 0:4; and 
British Columbia, from 2-3 to 1-5. In com- 
parison to September, 1945, the percentage 
of trade union unemployment increased in 
New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and 
Alberta; the percentage was unchanged in 
Saskatchewan and decreased in Nova Scotja, 
Quebec and British Columbia. 

A separate compilation is made each quarter 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. For the 
quarter under review as compared with the 
previous quarter, improvement was recorded 
in Saint John, from 12-3 to 4:0, in Winnipeg, 
from 1-5 to 0-3, and in Vancouver, from 3-0 
to 2-1.. The percentage was unchanged in Hali- 
fax and Regina-where it remained at 0-1 and 
0-2 respectively. Increases in the percentage . 
were noted in Montreal from 0:4 to 1:1, 
Toronto from 0:6 to 1-0, and Edmonton, from 
0-2 to 1-2. A comparison with September, 
1945, indicates lower employment levels in 
all but Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

Returns were tabulated from 896 local 
union organizations in the manufacturing in- 
dustries. These reported a combined member- 


‘Ship of 207,660 of whom 2,823 or 1-4 per cent 


were unemployed at September 30. At the 
end of the previous quarter 1-6 per cent of 


185,865 members reported were without work. 


In September, 1945, 2-5 per cent of 174,633 
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members were unemployed. In comparison 
with the previous quarter (Table II), the em- 
ployment situation was more favourable 
among union members engaged in the manu- 
facture of vegetable products, clothing, wood 
products, iron and its products, non-ferrous 
metals, electric current, cap and glove manu- 
facture, and in printing and publishing. In- 
creases in trade union unemployment were 
indicated in pulp and paper products, textiles 
and textile products, animal products, clay 
and glass products, and miscellaneous manu- 
facturing. A comparison with September of 
the previous year indicates a decrease in un- 
employment in the manufacture of clothing, 
iron and its products and non-ferrous metals. 
In the transportation industries, reports 
were received from 862 local unions with a 
membership of 96,603 of whom 728 (0-8 per 
cent) were without work on the reporting 
date. In comparison 1:5 per cent were un- 
employed at the end of the previous quarter 
and 0:4 at the end of September, 1945. In 
steam railway. operations the percentage for the 
same period declined from 1-6 at the end of 
June, 1946, to 0-5 at the date under review. 
Unemployment in the mining group at the 
end of September was 0:5 per cent compared 
with 0:8 for the previous quarter and 0-4 per 
cent recorded at September 30, 1945. In coal 
mining the percentage of trade union un- 
employment was 0-2 in comparison with 0:6 
at the end of June and 0-1 in the third 
quarter of 1945. 
No unemployment at the reporting date 
was recorded for metallic ore miners. Unions 


of non-metallic miners other than coal miners, 


reported 2:7 per cent of 3,663 members un- 
employed. The percentage for the previous 
quarter and at September 30, 1945, was 2°8. 

The Department received reports from 203 
locals in the building and construction trades. 
These reported a combined membership of 
37,805 of whom 0°8 per cent were unemployed 
at the end of September, which was unchanged 
from the figure recorded in the previous 
quarter. It was, however, substantially lower 
than the 1:5 per cent recorded at September 
30, 1945. Decreased employment for brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, painters, 
decorators and paper hangers, and electrical 
workers were offset by improvement for car- 
penters and joiners, granite and stonecutters, 
plumbers and steamfitters and miscellaneous 
building workers. 

Unemployment among trade union members 
in public and personal services was 0:3 per 
cent at the end of the quarter under review. 
The- percentage was 0°4 both at the end of 


June, 1946, and at the end of the third quarter 


in 1945. 

The communications group registered a con- 
siderable decrease of unemployment: from 1-4 
per cent at the end of June to 0-2 at the date 
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TABLE LL—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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under review. At the end of September last 
year the percentage was 0:1. 

There was no unemployment reported in 
logging. This was similar to the situation 
reported for the corresponding quarter last 
year but was an improvement over the 
0-8 per cent unemployed recorded at the 
end of June, 1946. The information on trade 
union membership in fishing is small and 
the figure obtained is considered unrepre- 
sentative of the industry as a whole. 


Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members who were un- 
employed in. each year from 1933 to 1945 
inclusive. It also indicates the percentage of 
those without work for June of each year 
since 1932 and for each quarter since 1943 to 
date. Table II indicates the percentage of 
unemployment in the various groups of in- 
dustries at certain dates since 1982. 





Where “:0” is used, negligible unemployement (less than :05 per cent) is indicated. 


TABLE II.-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


NOTE.—In percentages shown below, ‘0’? indicates no unemployment. 
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Quarterly Report of the National Employment Service Offices 
June 28 to September 26, 1946 


MPLOYMENT conditions,,as indicated by 

the work of the National Employment 
Service Offices of Canada during the quarter 
June 28 to September 26, 1946 showed losses 
in both vacancies and placements, there being 
reductions of 18-9 per cent in vacancies offered 
and 37-6 per cent in placements effected when 


compared with those reported during the 


corresponding quarter of 1945. Agriculture 
showed increases in both instances and forestry 
and logging advanced in vacancies but all 


facturing, public utilities operation, construc- 
tion, trade, services and mining. The heaviest 
losses in placements were in manufacturing, 
public utilities operation, forestry and logging, 
construction, trade and services. All provinces 
except Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta reported fewer 
vacancies and all recorded reductions in place- 
ments, the greatest decline in vacancies being 
in. Quebec and Ontario and that of placements 
in Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. 


The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements of the National Employment 


other industrial divisions recorded losses, the 
greatest reduction mm vacancies being in manu- 


TABLE I—VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF NATIONAL 
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; . Offices by industrial groups in 
provinces during the period June 28 to Sep- 
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tember 26, 1946. 

_ From the chart appearing elsewhere in this 
issue, which accompanies the article on the 
work of the National Employment Service 
Offices during September 1946, it will be seen 
that the curve of vacancies in relation to 
applications took a slightly lower course in 
July and an upward trend in August and 


September. The curve of placements in rela-: 


tion to applications rose slightly in July and 
dropped during August and September. During 
the thirteen-week period there was a ratio of 
110-0 vacancies and 49-1 placements for each 
100 applications for employment as compared 
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with 99-5 vacancies and 57-7 placements 
during the corresponding period a year ago. _ 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
6,864, of applicants registered 6,237 and. of 
placements effected 3,060 in contrast with a 
daily average’ of 8,579 vacancies, 8618 appli- 
cations and 4,972 placements during the same 
quarter of 1945. 

During the three months July to September, 
1946, the offices reported that they had referred 
357,384 persons to positions and had effected a 
total of 232,543 placements, of which 213,935 
were in regular employment and 18,608 in 
casual work. Of the placements in regular 
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Labour Law 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


| Reese only important Orders noted this 
| month were those made under the Alberta 
Hours of Work Act and the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Act. Alberta has rescinded the wartime 
Order which permitted a 10-hour day in saw- 
mills and wood-working plants in rural districts 
or small towns, but has made new regulations 


applying only to sawmills which allow em- 
ployees to work a 10-hour day and a 60-hour 
week. In Quebec, the Minimum Wage Order 
covering the silk textile industry has been 
amended to exempt yarn-manufacturing from 
the Order. 


Dominion 


Surcharge on Pilotage Dues 


Orders in Council of October 11, 1946, 
gazetted October 26, restore from 15 to 25 per 
‘cent the surcharge on all dues, except movage, 
detention and minimum charges, for the period 
from October 15, 1946, to March 31, 1947, in 


the St. Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa, Quebec, 
Montreal and British Columbia  pilotage 
districts. The reduction to 15 per cent for the 
1946 navigation season was made by Order in 
Council in the British Columbia pilotage - 
district on June 18, and in the other three 
districts on April 16, 1946. (L.G. 1946, p. 1275). 


Provincial 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


The wartime Order of November 12, 1940 
(L.G. 1940, p. 1257) which permitted a 10 
hour day in sawmills, planing mills, box 
factories and woodworking plants in rural 
districts more than 10 miles from any city or 
in small towns of less than 1,000 people has 
been rescinded by an Order in Council of 
September 17, gazetted September 30. 

On October 9, however, a new Order apply- 
ing only to workers in sawmills in such 
districts or small towns, permits them, from 
November 1, 1946, to work a 10-hour day and 
a 60-hour week. The new regulations were 
approved by Order in Council on October 22 
and gazetted October 31. 


New Brunswick Health Act 


Regulations governing the examination and 
licensing of journeymen plumbers (L.G. 1946, 
p. 1464) have been amended from September 
17, 1946, by an Order gazetted October 9, to 
raise from $5 to $10 the fee for examination for 
a licence and to fix a $2 fee for any re-examina- 
tion, permitted only after 90 days. An 
examiner deputed by the Plumbers’ Examining 
Board may be paid $5 for each candidate but 
the maximum in respect of all candidates is $15. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 
Correction 


The statement made in the June issue of 
the Lasour GazerTe (p. 832) concerning the 
employment of women and boys under 18 on 


night shifts in Quebec was incorrect. Under 
the Quebec Industrial and Commercial Hstab- 
lishments Act women and boys under 18 may . 
be employed only on a single shift between 


.6 am. and 9 pm. or on one of two shifts 


between 6 aim. and 11 pm. 

The error was made in connection with 
Order in Council No. 1640 of May 10, 1946, 
gazetted May 18, the purpose of which was to 
permit the Minister of Labour to direct how 
much time should be allowed for meals when 
work was arranged in shifts. The Act stipu- 
lates that women and boys under 18 on either 
of the two day shifts must be allowed an hour 
for a meal between 10 a.m. and noon, or 
between 6 p.m. and 8 pm. A more flexible 
system is authorized by the Order in Council. 
It permits the Minister, after consulting an 
industrial physician, to fix the length of the 
lunch period in each of the two day shifts 
on which women and boys may be employed 
and in any night shift when only adult men 
may be employed. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order 5 applying to the silk textile industry 
was amended by an Order in Council of 
September 18, gazetted and effective Septem- 
ber 28. Now specifically excluded from the 
Order, in addition to establishments making 
fabrics 12 inches or less in width, are establish- 
ments making only yarn and the yarn-manu- 
facturing departments of establishments 
governed by Order 5, except that of the 
Canadian Celanese Company which continues 
to be under the Order. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During October, 1946 


URING October, 1946, the time loss due During the month settlement was reached of 

to strike idleness in Canada declined by 14 strikes, which had been in existence in some 

more than 260,000 days as compared with the cases since May, 1946, and which still affected 
previous month and by more than 25,000 days about 26,000 workers at the beginning of 
as compared with the same period a year ago. October. As the plants were made ready for 
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Number of Strikes Number of Workers 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Com- Com- N In Per 1,000 
Date mencing In mencing In Man- Available 
During Existence During Existence Working Work 
Month Month Days Days 
1946* Bs aa FT ae RR OU TOU atk. bene eet 
FEBUAT VN ace ote sera Mes ares y23 12 2,935 2,935 20, 593 0.28 
February......... Pr th aha voty 16 18 3,377 3,532 12, 406 0.17 
MareD lun ks sae sete sis ate aigis 19 28 4,137 5,976 46, 068 0.63 
POEL GE Un coe eial we auatcl ay eRe sola tl 17 24 4,776 6,907 47,116 0.65 
PBR dais Sal Aleve shim orn, oles obs ' 28 [35 46, 641 47,730 564,925 7.80 
PUM OOU eras rela is ae onl ere ek es 25 36 30, 354 70, 688 935, 188 12.92 
Milian te on he ASR any 28 42 27,459 49,752 | 918,285 12.68 
WATTS MBE She LLG AU e SEEK cet ciate ls 20 43 5,095 42,407 867, 252 11.96 
Bentemien oe palit otela base’ « 13 33 1, 662 33, 030 657, 601 9.08 
GY ede: SR ee Ee ca Be 10 27 6, 881 32,919 393, 296 5.43 
Cumulative totals.....:. Pinan sain P3938, 30K “4,462,730 6.16 
1945 oR RISE er PORTO a a NG ah Bl Ai de DM Pe 
DRM Ay RS ane ik. ele aye apache 17f 17 5,452t 5,452 31,937 0.44 
BODLUErV tei Clee n ain ee aie 16 17 5,012 5,023 6, 656 0.09 
Mare bird Ou. sania wide dik iaiat 22 23 4,770 4,800 8,709 0.12 
PAU HMM OER Y ocatt aie etal sels v's 15 15 4,622 4,622 23, 533 0.32 
Dae Cu uineuie crates Tai sie Nile hy du 13 15 3, 242 3,336 6, 738 0.09 
UE! g A tS ou LD ED ea 12 13 2,773 2,926 5, 188 0.07 
(SUES Repel CA 25 27 11,738 11,975 | 45,497 | —0.62 
PMS er ly NWN 5 see ed cnr» 19 27 8, 509 13,190 41,122 0.56 
BEDLEUA DET Ey caUihd valley cals aid ayes 16 17 19, 635 19,819 184,556 | ° 2.52 
CIEE O ORR UT Mohs Sill ld Sates, =45/h'9) 14 18 6, 737 25, 868 419, 242 5.73 
Cumulative totals....... 169 72,490 773, 128 1.06 





* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of 
omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for 
a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. : 
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operations, the workers were re-employed and 
by the end of the month most of these plants 
were approaching full production. 

Preliminary figures show 27 strikes and 
lockouts in existence during October, 1946, 
involving 32,919 workers, with a time loss of 
393,296. man-working days, as compared with 
33 strikes in September, 1946, with 33,030 
workers involved and a time loss of 657,601 
days. In October, 1945, there were 18 strikes, 
involving 25,868 workers, with a time loss of 
419.242 days. 

The figures for the first ten months of this 
year are affected by a number of strikes 
involving an unusually large mumber of 
workers,’for considerable periods. While the 
number of strikes during this period is not 
materially higher than last year, the total 
of the workers involved and the time loss show 
great increases. Preliminary figures for the 
first ten months of 1946 show 188 strikes, 
involving 133,317 workers, with a time loss 
of 4,462,730 man-working Gaya For the same 
period last year there were 169 strikes, involv- 
ing 72,490 workers, with a time loss of 773.128 
days. 
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Of the 27 strikes recorded for October, one 
was settled in favour of the workers, four in 
favour of the employers, 13 were compromise 
settlements and two were indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settlement. 
At the end of the month seven strikes were 
recorded as unterminated, namely: metal 
miners in British Columbia, compositors, etc., 
at Winnipeg, Man., compositors, etce., at 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Ont., Edmonton, Alta., and 
Vancouver, B.C., silverware factory workers at 
Toronto, Ont., logging and lumber camp 
workers at Timmins and the Lakehead, 
Northern Ontario, wood veneer factory workers 
at Saint John, N.B., and fish handlers at North 
Sydney, NS. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include stikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which the 


-unions concerned have not declared terminated. 


A strike of bakery workers at Halifax, NS., 
which commenced on February 11, 1946, has 
not been declared terminated. 


. STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1946(?) 
2 —"6-"—ssssssaaaaaaaSS Se eeeee——————xy_>_ 
Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation | in Man- 
and Locality Establish- working 
Workers 


Particulars (2) 


ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1946 


Mininc— 
Metal miners, 12 1,200 18, 000 |Commenced July 3; for increased wages, re- 
British Columbia duced hours and other conditions; unter- 
minated (work resumed at one copper 
q mine October 21, 1946). 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— : 
Rubber factory workers, 9 7,500 | 113,000 |Commenced June 23; for increased wages, 
Bowmanville, reduced hours, overtime rates for Satur- 
Hamilton, Kitchener, days, Sundays and holidays, ete.: ter- 
New Toronto and minated October 18 to 29; conciliation, 
Toronto, Ont. federal and provincial, followed by nego- 
- tiations; compromise. 
7 Animal Foods— ’ 
4 Meat packing plant 1 43(*) 43 |Commenced September 30; for adjustment of 
workers, piece-work occupational classification; 
St. Boniface, Man. terminated October 1; return of workers 
pending reference to RWLB (3); indefinite. 
Printing and Publishing— ; 
Compositors, etc., 2 75 1,500 [Commenced November 8, 1945; for a new 
Winnipeg, Man. agreement providing for increased wages 
and other conditions; unterminated. 
Compositors, ete., 5 100 1,800 |Commenced May 30; in sympathy with 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Ont.,] strike of compositors at Winnipeg, Man., 
Edmonton, Alta., and commencing November 8, 1945; untermi- 
Vancouver, B.C. nated. 
Metal Products— 
a Brass factory workers, 1 500 8,000 |Commenced May 18; for increased wages, 
} New Toronto, Ont. reduced hours, union shop, seniority in 
a lay-offs, etc; terminated October 26; 
ss, conciliation, federal and provincial; com- 
¥ promise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1946(!)—Continued 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |'TimeLoss 


Establish- 
ments | Workers 


ee ee 


in Man- 
working 
Days 








Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1945 


MANUFACTURING—Conz 
Metal Products—Con. 
Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Chatham and 
Windsor, Ont. 


Steel products factory 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus and 
wire factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal factory workers, 
Welland, Ont. 


Steel mill workers, 
Hamilton, Sault Ste. 
ied Ont., Sydney 


Silverware factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Steel products factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Non-Metallie Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Chemical factory workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Chemical factory workers, 
Amherstburg, Ont. 


Plastic factory workers, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


2 2,250 
1 150 
2 3,000 
3 1, 200 
1 900 
5 8, 000 
1 25 
1 125 
1 350(°) 
1 325 
1 295 


\ 


30,000 |Commenced June 18; for increased wages, 


2,900 


60, 000 


20, 000 


9,000 


75,000 


500 


625 


4,200 


3, 500 


590 


reduced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, etc.; terminated. October 19;  con- 
ciliation, federal, followed by negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced June 27; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, two weeks’ vacations with‘pay, etc.; 
terminated October 29; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced July 5; for increased wages, 
reduced hours, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, payment for statutory holidays, etc.; 
terminated October 28; conciliation, 
federal; compromise. 


Commenced July 8; for new agreements 
providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, two weeks’ vacations with pay, etc.; 
terminated October 31; reference to a 
commissioner appointed by federal govern- 
ment at request of provincial government; 
compromise. 


Commenced July 8; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages and reduced 
hours; terminated October 12; conciliation, 
provincial; compromise. 


Commenced July 14; for increased wages, 
reduced hours, union security, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay, etc.; terminated 
October 38 (re-employment continued 
throughout the month as plants made 
ready for production; operations well under 
way at Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie by 
October 16, and at Sydney by October 81); 
controller appointed by federal govern- 
ment; compromise. 


Commenced August 20; protest against 
alleged failure to negotiate a union agree- 
ment; unterminated. 


Commenced August 26; protest against 
bringing in Dominion and provincial police 
in connection with steel strike commencing 
July 14; terminated October 5; return of 
workers; in favour of employers (five). 


Commenced June 27; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, union shop, check-off, two weeks’ 
vacations with pay, etc.; terminated 
October 15; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced July 12; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, union security, etc.; terminated 
October 11 to 17; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced August 20; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, union security, two weeks’ vacations 
with pay, etc.; terminated October 2; 
conciliation, provincial; compromise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1946(1)—Concluded 
a ee 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 
Industry, Occupation | in Man- Particulars(?) 
and Locality Establish- working 
i ments |} Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October, 1945 


Logarine— 
Logging and lumber camp 25 5,750(4)} 40,000 |Commenced October 11; for a union agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages and 
Timmins and the Lake- improved camp conditions; unterminated. 
head, Northern Ontario. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Canning factory 1 175 90 |Commenced October 16; for 4 union agree- 
workers, ’ ment; terminated October 17; return of 
St. Catharines, Ont. workers pending further negotiations; 
; indefinite. 
Animal Foods— 
Packing plant workers, 1 26 65 |Commenced October 23; for anew agreement 
poultry division, providing for increased wages, reduced 
Winnipeg, Man. hours and union security; terminated 
October 25; negotiations and reference to 
RWLB; compromise. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 5 523 (7) 375 {Commenced October 2; inter-union dispute 
Cornwall, Ont. re bargaining agency; terminated October 
2; return of workers; in favour of employer. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, j 30 135 |Commenced October 11; for payment of wages 
Victoria, B.C. for certain workers in accordance with wage 
schedule approved by RWLB; terminated 
October 19; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. . 
Wood veneer factory 1 250 3,500 |Commenced October 16; for a greater 
workers, increase in wages than approved by 
Saint John, N.B. RWLB; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 1 17 50 |Commenced October 28; protesting appoint- 


London Ont. ment of new plant superintendent; termin- 
ted October 31; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of employer. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, 1 50(8) 35 |Commenced October 24; for increased wages; 
Hawkesbury, Ont. terminated October 24; negotiations and 
reference to RWLB; compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
ater— 
Dock and warehouse 1 10 13 };Commenced October 16; misunderstanding 
workers, of wage schedule authorized by NWLB(8); 
Victoria B.C. terminated October 17; negotiations; in 
favour of employer. 
TRapE— 
Fish handlers, 1 50(°) 375 {Commenced October 23; for increased wages; 
North Sydney, N.S. unterminated. 





(‘) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(?) RWLB—Regional War Labour Board; NWLB—National War Labour Board. 

(*) Estimated. tae 

(5) 300 indirectly affected; (6) 146 indirectly affected; (7) 572 indirectly affected; (8) 100 indirectly 
affected; (°) 58 indirectly affected. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing up to date that given in 
the March, 1946, issue in the review “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries”. 
The latter includes a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 


‘since 1919 in the various countries for which 
‘such figures are available but many countries 


are no longer reporting due to unsettled con- 
ditions following the war. Statistics given in 
the annual review and in this article are taken 
as far as possible from the government publi- 
cations of the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in August, 1946, was 145, and 23 were still in 


progress from the previous month, making a 


total of 168 during the month. ‘There were 
42,700 workers involved and a time loss of 
167,000 working-days was caused. 

Of the 145 stoppages which began during 
August, 19 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages; 46 over other wage questions; two 
on, questions as to working hours; 29 on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons; 43 on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; and six were 
over questions of trade union principle. 


New Zealand 


Figures for the first six months of 1946, 
show 62 strikes, involving 10,534 workers, with 
a time loss of 17,413 working-days. 


India 


Statistics received from Indian give the 
following revised figures: February, 1946, 130 
work stoppages, involving 144,803 workers, 
with a time loss of 403,956 man-days; March, 
1946, 160 work stoppages, with 238,742 workers 
involved, and a time loss of 1,036,875 man- 
days; April, 1946, 185 work stoppages, in- - 
volving 313,083 workers, with a time loss of 
1,374,482 man-days. 


Preliminary figures for May, 1946, show 180 
work stoppages, involving 246,381 workers, 
with a time loss of $1,241,703 man-days. For 
June, 1946, the figures are 145 work stoppages 
with 157,977 workers involved, and a time 
loss of 807,952 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for September, 1946, 
show 450 strikes and lockouts beginning in 
the month, in which 380,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
5,000,000 man-days. Corresponding figures for 
August, 1946, are 500 strikes and _ lockouts, 
involving 235,000 workers, with a time loss 
of 3,425,000 man-days. 





Labour Organization in Canada 


PP RADE union membership in Canada 

decreased slightly during 1945, but was 
still larger than in any year with the exep- 
tion of 1944. According to the Thirty-Fifth 
Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada for the year ending December 31, 
1945, which will soon be released, there were 
approximately 711,000 members at the end of 
1945. This is a decrease of about 13,000 or 
1-8 per cent from the 724,000 recorded in 
the previous year and almost twice the 
membership of 359,000 in 1939. Of an esti- 
mated 2,843,400 non-agricultural wage and 
salary workers, 14 years of age and over, 
25:0 per cent were members of trade unions 
in Canada at the end of 1945. 

While there was a slight decrease in members 
during 1945, according to the figures reported 
to the Department of Labour, it is worthy 
of note that the estimates of total member- 
ship given by the two large Congresses of 
Labour, at their conventions in 1946, are 
somewhat higher than the total of reports 
from affiliated unions. 

The figures contained in this statement are 


published with the realization that it is not 


possible to guarantee 100 per cent accuracy. 

The slight decrease in members which 
occurred during the year 1945 was due mainly 
to the reduction of employment in certain 
highly concentrated large scale manufacturing 
projects for the production of material for 
the prosecution of the war, with a resultant 
loss in membership in some of the largest 
local unions. The number of local unions in 
Canada increased by 206 from 4,123 in 1944 
to 4,329 in 1945. During the year 261 local 
unions were dissolved while 467 new local 
unions were formed. The largest number of 
new locals formed was in the “services” 
industrial group, where there were 106 new 
unions formed in comparison to 63 dissolved, 
accounting for a net increase of 43. In 
“transportation other than steam railways” 
there were 49 new locals formed as against 
12 dissolutions, a net gain of 37. 

The analysis of trade union membership 


by industrial groups shows that the metal 


industries had 20-8 per cent of Canadian 
trade union members. Although the number 
in this group declined by 45,000 to 148,000, 
due largely to the cessation of the manu- 
facture of war materials mentioned above, it 
was still the group with the largest number 
of trade union members. The next largest 


group was “steam railway transportation” with 


128,000 members. 


Changes in the geographical distribution of 
trade union membership were comparatively 
small during 1945. Membership figures by 
province and city, being based on reports 
from local branches all of which do not 
always report, are not complete. The in- 
formation available indicates, however, that 
62 per cent of union membership was con- 
centrated in the industrial provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, this being within one- 
quarter ofj;one per cent of the percentage 
recorded for these provinces in 1944. Of the 
4,329 locals known to be in existence in 1945 
more than half or 2,549 were in these two 
provinces. The largest decrease in any prov- 
ince was in British Columbia where union 
membership declined from about 91,000 to 
84,000; this decrease was due in a large 
measure to a decrease in employment in 
shipyards. 

In 1945 there were 46 urban centres with 
20 or more local branches as compared with 
44 such centres in 1944.. While the union 
membership in the 46 centres decreased from 
433,000 to 418,000 or 3-4 per cent, there were 
increases in 24 of them. Montreal and 
Toronto, the two leading centres of industry 
and population, together had 571 or 13-2 per 
cent of all local unions in Canada, repre- 
senting 155,000 or 25-9 per cent of the mem- 
bers of local unions reported in 1945. 

Accompanying this article are three tables 
which will appear in the Report. 

Table I shows the total number of local 
unions, the total membership of all unions 
from year to year since 1911 as well as the 
annual percentage increase or decrease in 
membership. 

Table II shows the membership as of 
December 31, 1945 classified according to 
affiliation. These figures are compiled from 
figures furnished the Department by the 
constituent national, international and directly 
chartered unions. 

Table III shows the distribution of mem- 
bership by industrial groupings in 1944 and 
1945 and the percentage increase or decrease 
in 1945 over 1944.’ 

The Report on Labour Organization con- 
tains a brief historical statement and shows 
the membership, the names of the officers, 
and the affiliated unions of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

For each national and international union 
are shown the membership, the number and 
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location of their branches and the name and 
address of the secretary. In the case of an 
international union, the names and addresse 
of the Canadian officers are given. 

In addition, there are included lists of 
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the constituent parts of the framework of 
labour organizations. A section of the Report 
deals “with the labour press. 


The Report also gives information concern- 
ing female membership in unions; benefits 





provincial federations, local labour councils, 
federations of unions in allied trades or 
industries, district union councils, and railroad 
brotherhood committees, with the names and 
addresses of their presidents and secretaries. 
Some notes are included concerning the 
nature, functions, and interrelationships of 


paid by headquarters of national and inter- 
national unions on behalf of Canadian 
members; teachers’ associations; and other 
organizations of public employees, including 
those employed by the Dominion, provincial] 
and municipal governments. : 


TABLE I—LOCAL UNIONS AND UNION MEMBERSHIP IN CANADA, 1911-1945 
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Percentage Percentage 
change change 
Locals Member- from Year Locals Member- from 
ship previous ship previous 
year | year 

1 en nah pee 2,653 300, 602 + 3: 
1,741 PISMASH Hy wince CSA! Bek een 2,778 319,476 + 6- 
1,883 160, 120 +20-3 AOS iid. ii. od 2,809 322,449 + 0- 
2,017 175, 799 + 9-8 A TREE ihe 2,772 310, 544 — 3: 
2,003 166, 163 — 5:5 pL) aa thy 2,710 283, 096 — 8: 
1,883 143, 343 —13-7 OSS eee 2,687 285, 720 + 0- 
1,842 160, 407 +11-9 POS4 ere 2,720 281,274 — 1: 
1,974 204, 630 +27-6 AOA uy Mae. 7 Aa eM 280, 648 — 0- 
2,274 248, 887 +21-6 AERTS RB 2,860 322, 746 +15- 
2,847 378, 047 +51-9 EY BUNA PR A 3,201 383, 492 +19- 
2,918 373, 842 — 1-1 TOSSES 3,280 381, 645 — 0- 
2,668 313,320 —16-2 1080 Se. clea 3, 267 358, 967 — 5: 
2,512 276, 621 —11-7 1940 es /. ook 362,223 + 0: 
2,487 278, 092 + 0-5 NOD Fores 3,318 461, 681 +27- 
2,429 260, 643 — 6:3 1OAPT Otek 3,426 578, 380 +25- 
2,494 271,064 + 4-0 1048.5 Gah aiguse: 3,730 664, 533 +14: 
2,515 274, 604 + 1-3 ee 4,123 724, 188 + 9- 
2, 604 290, 282 + 5:7 i 7b lg ec eS 4,329 711,117 — 1- 


TABLE II.—UNION MEMBERSHIP AND LOCAL UNIONS IN CANADA CLASSIFIED BY AFFILIATION, 1945 
SSS SSSa“a}y,ne _— eee” 


No. of Member- 


Affiliation Branches ship 

‘Trades and Labour Congress of Canada...... Wot CREME Ag Ml sicatehainve apt hilste Blalvid y wilelnietolalotietstery o's ety amia/eie F 2,394 312,391 
American Federation of Labour(!) sis. ..ssss ect nneee cnc cscneeseeaegeteemousasseeeeestacessemerers 39 6, 227 
(Hana dien Come ress Ol LiamOULr i ye aes de eee ee ON bee's maser + eaunie as *)sinne origin sie pitin sic nine cieialat cit tise ny 955 244,750 
Congress of Industrial Organizations(?)...........--.csee cree secre net e eee teen censeecececetesecereees 4 163 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour..........-..-++sereeeeceeere cee senereescesecteeres 310 68, 205 
International Railway Brotherhoods (independent) ..........-.-seeeeeeeeee stress cere cece teense seers , 371 37,273 
Ganadian Federation of Labout (8) 01.5.6 fii wt es elt toe sean a dial wlaisle ale aalale a cieletee eele cia eae wae 4 193 
Unaffiliated National and International Unions.........--.--++sseereceee cee ee terse reece reste ce ces 197 34, 559 
Rinatilinted PGCAl UO MIONS cao. rere del) Cie m ome cge dia het emir ors a meaiogs mania s einisieip'eriee = 5 Nais/ciginss nfys 55 7,356 

ISPD ae WN ar ge Li Bake ge Ay LL ara laleysinvele sleveloie/ala/e's spies theme oie ane Ge buaiaiaie 8 4,329 711,117 


(1) These comprise international unions affiliated with the A.F. of L. in the United States, the Canadian branches of which 
are not affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of Catada. The 38 local or federal unions with 2,460 members which 
received their charters directly from the A.F. of L. have been included under the Trades and Labour Congress in this table as. 
they are affiliated with that body. 

(2) These comprise international unions affiliated with the C.I.0. in the United States, the Canadian branches of which are 
not affiliated with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

(8) The membership shown is-for the affiliated unions which reported their membership to the Department. 
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: 1944 1945 2 Percentage 

we Ler ; ; i change in’ 
x Ag Industrial Group ect 

ane: ship 
x ‘oes Member- | Percent | Member- | Per cent 1945 over 
Bad. 5-2 ship of Total ship 1 of Total 1944 

Peeing and Quarrying cl, 0 sie ati ee oy dee 38,601 |. 5:3 37,913 «83 — 3-6 
BE Comet Uae hn ee Ma yb amNG IL Mak te 198,336 26-7 147,909 20-8 y= 23-5 
EEE ROTH, RR OT mR Ea il Waele, 57,501 8-0 — 65, 569 9-2 +14-0 
iach, Heatiand Power (0) ic).p hi, ft ean 9,330 1-3 8,977 1:3 — 3-5 
_ Wood and Wood Produets....... ota Rua Mea te (NES BE . 48,941 6:7 49, 259 6-9 + .6 
Bemetine ad Pie ing i. Wills doy, edwin sda den Wie dsoguss 12212 Le 14, 234 2-0 +16-6 
‘Steam Railway Transportation..................00000000000! 121, 245 16-7 127,945 18-0 + 55 
; Fs Other PEARS POTEAMONIN fgleye fl alle. Woe ovocra, bla fon bo 45, 236 6-2 49, 9941 7-0 +10-5 
rae UN a RN a 70,675 » 9°8 76,441 10-7 + 8-2 
Clothing, ES Ne Biocsvatel syeeiers haste ie SIGS ga a SE a Uy ai 3 — 89,592 5-5 46, 122 6°5 +16-5 
TR EE A nt et eG ae 27,996 3-9 28,248 4-0 i+ 9 
TE TREES TCS Sein RPE ANS SAT RURAN Red EW 28,737 4-0 28,464 4-0 —- -§ 
us All Other Industries........... BIO SL esPenes Ne Se, RAD eel 30, 816 4-2 30, 765 43 — 2 
TASSELS Ue NPN A SR AL ig 724, 188 100-0 a ea les 100-0 — 1-8 





Prices ire 


Piices Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, October, 1946 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, 
as Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


i Mane Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index rose 1-8 points (to 126-8) 
between September 3 and October 1, 1946, 
reflecting increases in five of the six family 
budget groups. The food series advanced 
from 143:2 to 146-5 due to a substantially 
higher price for fluid milk which was only 
partially offset by seasonably lower prices for 


Gains for other cities were as_ follows: 
Montreal 1-2 (to 129-5), Winnipeg 0-6 (to 
122-7), Saskatoon 1-1 (to 127-2), Edmonton 
0-7 (to 123-9), and Vancouver 1-2 (to 125-9). 


Higher prices for foods followed by clothing 


and homefurnishings and services were mainly 
responsible for these index advances. In 
addition rentals and fuel and lighting costs 





fresh vegetables. Following results of the 
semi-annual survey rentals moved up from 
112-6 to 113-4 while fuel and lighting costs 
advanced from 107-2 to 107°3, clothing from 
129°6 to 130:2 and homefurnishings and 
services from 128-4 to 128:8. The miscel- 
laneous items series remained unchanged at 
an index level of 113-9. 

With the exception of the Halifax index 
which remained unchanged at 125-0, bi- 
monthly cost-of-living indexes for eight 
regional cities all moved higher between 
August and October. Advances ranged from 
1:4 points for Toronto to 0-3 for Saint John. 


were higher in a few centres. 


Rent Indexes Revised 


Rent indexes for Vancouver and Edmonton 
have been revised back for a period of five 
years on the basis of results from a special 
inquiry. This same information has been 
used in the cost-of-living index for Canada, 
but changes have not been sufficient to affect 
the level of the Canada index by one-tenth 
of one per cent. Revised rent and total cost- 
of-living index numbers for Vancouver and 
Edmonton are as follows: 


ee ————————————__—___—___ EEE EE 


EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
Wel Cost of Cost of 
Rent Living Rent Living 

pi EMMI SE RUPP as A NET de a Ne an RED es DD Ra Bae SMO A DO 
POLE ATAU eas iia sls idee ieee Thais eae sis 90d eels aiale Hd 913 SLA eleiatp leew etmwnld ae 100-5 112-1 100-7 113-3 
Heat ly PSTN heh RNS a GISENMN a lua ig pins ceibt a ata (Rare mceracaig ning oe 100-5 114-2 100-7 115-3 
OY ares ee eee NED GEE RRMA OOM TEMES RSPR Se UIP SR ETS a RIM rs AR Ch a 101-0 113-8 101-4 115-8 
THSCOLL DOT aa ces Rais Ue MEI ie tae Mi utavalnt eae aha ate kigeesy oy cai SUSI MINNaMle ate! a ialslze e's 101-0 115-2 101-4 117-2 
LOIS HOOTUALY SN Oe Wilner dsp hanied saga cae ne eas sempre s Se aam te eaenie a4 101-0 113-7 101-4 115-1 
ELM Sa a aR te nye Welk a Sits WR Walt abe Web no Ml ay CtatWn hot Nate Liston Bre Asia ae: a 101-0 114-3 101-4 117-1 
No MON CAE ORE gat OW SOR ely NEA IFS edie RIN DR ort etna IP A oS i 101-5 115-5 102-1 117-3 
PATERISEE cece ie SIF ale ie Masyaihl 5 clu ore h mboymeiw.te alain sim, nie''yse'm Galt ile @vulp ee Migifeba m8 101-5 116-3 102-1 118-2 
GEO DET ee ROEM eat? RAINE MDE IR Loeailhe Ua Ty A oct MDOAPA ta a nrc a rel stab ae Sal 102-0 116-2 102-8 118-3 
PA OCOTADOT ee Me CRU NEST ede ch Wate e Sl vana ue ALI hI Us Waleed lated etait ahaa 102-0 116-4 102-8 118-1 
1944—February.......... cece cece eee eect ence cence ence ee een teense eee eeeee 102-0 116-1 102-8 117-4 
SP e ete ies alclat clade: ice shave sl WAh ie. pele alts atmvaiuees Homa) ¢yrim = ole on eaatelatetayale shee 102-0 116-1 102-8 117-8 
ARETE NR AID ate Ia ae aN 2 RN aes DUR a ATS aS ee 102-5 116-2 103-5 118-1 
PORURO CL Rol eis eire foes eink aroaiete ible atastan wemtcale Siste Rist Sinye(ais elated pyaceytaes 102°5 116-5 103-5 117-7 
Gaba er Ry ie Una ry pone WANs eget, satiate Aol y pTC RUN TS Pte ta te 103-0 116-3 104-2 118-1 
TOSCO DEL Rm set CAL Mie, SER ict je Nabek amare ais gunn siraalt ie enael 103-0 116-2 104-2 117-9 
MO FG—-MOUTUANY 20s dicks soae acre ve gine cla oimn tan se Seg a hs San aie orm clea Malar sie oie 9 103-0 116-6 104-2 118-4 
POTD Ls Lh CE tis bles ele eatsG oes 5 sb Ole cles wteir pled eels aimless) nade Rares 103-0 116-8 104-2 118-6 
AITO) ys ean rama COM DIU Y Peale Stata te B au Waals esc otal ledateds stata 103-5 117-3 104-9 120-0 
TARR rey ite cet, Seine Wage fee ssl slorprelcieleihiohp oViarg Gre mcbiaietshil a mierntais< ss 103-5 118-4 104-9 120-4 
TOLODE Re eM tunic Ren MIOMMEL nN Iah Cia AG ead de Talal ialelgt th anote™ as Aelei 104-0 117-9 105-6 119-0 
DECODED Eo ee esther chee RT NU He ite Wiles ara hea Aal we atarer aii oct Mate lhe) alse m lal 104-0 118-4 105-6 119-7 
1916—-VODTUAry 20002 ok ok aes Sid ale es ely'ece vie's sighs pu eeie's sss wn cianseaceepesis’.s 104-0 117-8 105-6 119-2 
RD MOIETY ASSP a ti aca aN tals Was ois cipipvare'ic hee bled miaan.e Wii eon re 104-0 119-1 105-6 120-4 
AU Gere UN NS ARE OORT AAT Nea aI LOE He RL INST Sty AN ARIES A. S/d ara atetal sea) ois eae tg 104-5 121-2 106-3 123-7 
PARRA E UN Cai Aa CMa nie Mei ia Sa son lk ele ahe pcan erat aiy| sie elder atals nMiel 104-5 123-2 106-3 124-7 
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PRICES 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of: Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64. cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 


The prices of the staple food items included 


in the table are all used in the calculation of - 


the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a reasonably 
complete picture of prices throughout Canada 
as used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores. As the movement 
of chain store prices agrees closely with the 
movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra work and _ cost 
involved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices were not warranted 
although chain store prices are used in the 
calculation of the index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 


excluding rents and services. 


1659 


Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments. 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- — 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent rents being paid, not the rent asked 
for vacant dwellings. The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by 
these reports, and the printed figures show a 
$4 spread centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index 
This index is 
now being included in Table I. 

(Concluded on p. 1666). 


COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 1914-1922 AND 1939-1946 
BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND IN AUGUST, 1939=100 






COST OF LIVING 1939 TO DATE 
COST OF LIVING 1914 TO 1922 
WHOLESALE PRICES 1939 TO DATE 











WHOLESALE PRICES 1914 TO 1922 <«=-=—= 
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TABLE I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA | ste 
Prices as at the Beginning of each Month é 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100 








Adjusted Ratal 
to base Home Prices 
cok 100-0 for Total Food Rent {Fuel and hi Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
August Light Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
1989 Services modities 
only)t 
OTA eases Teena thculeteic [erste emoreteis 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69) Go ak ois ie ieee 
TOT ee eae NI Sb Sibite ty GUaPe to lahiene ote 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 TO “Oven br Ee aera 
TED ERR AA ORR EON ME Wad ontl eats | STE SSRN 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 W fico Via A alms A aR a at oo 8's 
eR eee eee cela ual once eel never ei mre ateraxe steve 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 802770 C ca | eres 
TOP Eo U4 eae UP ete Recs 8 PD COR RR 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 9023) lr. LP ater 
THOT gai AMIN eS te ECAR Ne a 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100*0. 5) eee 
DOOM eV re amaretto WCmeeBN ULC T So fatct ats 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 10953727 a er eetee 
ODI Sree aa bel OA eta 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 Tit ates Aci: sara ar 
Ne re Ee eens Panay Wein MEM HD. tau ig tobe ez ts 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 PUD SA ee ee 
POZO eee Teheran Nth cates clirled atte tte ete 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 LOG Te Ehiseiu ease 
1 BORN AMINE RSC SL La RIERA KAS ea 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 LOS Nal Ae Se eee 
TE PA RT MINE LA AOE ide OR NG Gh BEAT HA RR Oo 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 1385-5 104 Be RAL aa ree F) 
O20 COMM MENTOR Ee ee iacelall ater allele aie ete'a 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 TOD? Oy eee re 
OS Meg ire uel tele pee al nim aete | PCR IN 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 OTS ik Me. eeeynen 
OB en wets aera eayeat crot tecvads chu hulh siurevane are lated 96-2 94-6 94-0 160-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
OSG Mate ee eae arava acces eB 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
EET RRND VO NA RR non 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 {01-5 100-1 102-0 
OS Ree epee Rl SNe LUELLA ey CPE ASEEAa Oh 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
1939 
AUZUSE Leer a tiaeprelc tee ca aus 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September 1..............5. 166-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-6 
OCPODEL Sarees weirs Sede 102-7 103-5 106°3 104-4 104°4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December edule serie oss 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
Cnt Mn Aas Sea 160-7 101-5 100:6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1940 
PABUATY 210s ors aeaetois wae ties 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104°3 101-8 104-2 
PA OEA Weve rey: Se ce cleans aan) 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
AE Veo s die rotnieccyy ots wate ts 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
Octaherile 25. Wewtnae cess 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
PORT. oe Si etic 104-8 105-6 105-6 106°3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 
SARUALY otc eo ele ania tele ices 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110°4 
ATTA ees San ete Bien aay 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
oR yep iS en A A oy RAR a 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
Oetabern L278 Wy Skee: 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
Pecemberli eo keke a ee 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
Y 111-7 116-1 109-4 “110-3 116-1 118-8 105-1 114-9 
115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
ABU biped eel hat UG AT one cae ga 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
October Vy eo we lah. 2 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
[arch eb eae IAL a ee 117-5 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
1944 
WAMUAY BOLO RH cibrals Sac ps oeres« 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
Ora ete ee tile iere Mie tusrs d 1418-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
DULG AO Ra cto ai stewie ee a siee chet 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
WMCLODETIa aie tees core a ata 117-7 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
Vig aT ee Aa deur ties 118-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
1945 
WANTALV Badal « leid trad eee 117-7 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
FN 0b gH RVAY AD Ar A SRG ah 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
AMVs Ue Meh eae es cise ake 119-3 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
Octoberiye were. ek os 118-8 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126°5 
November foyace cs aos tacts. 118-§$ 119-9 134-0 112-3 106-6 122-5 119-4 109-6 126-8 
WMecemberl sh owes ceo 119-1 120-1 134-3 112-3 107-1 122-5 119-5 109-6 127-0 
MCAT Meine Heeb cle 118-6 119-5 1383-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
1946 
PABUAL Vso ac siste eevee ba tices 118-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
Hebriary. de: oo ccna ee 118-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
Merely a said wrosice ae ates 119-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
April den de tee haere ats 119-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
VPA Me teresa lowe Cia sitewide 121-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
Frme Pe oR ee is tein 122-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
DULY 2 else clealowies don testers 124-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
UNE eaV oN Wess en A RN IED 124-6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
September'Sssegviasisiess Sees 124-5 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 


@ctober 1........ AUN e easing tas 125-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107°3 130-2 128-8 118-9 136-9 
Dee ee reer eee ee ee eee ee eee aera eee ae eee ee ee ee ee ee ae eee tenis ae eee ee eee 


¢ Commodities in the cost-of-living excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1946 


(Basis—August, 1939=100) 
LL Oy a A eae aA eR NC al ecnaar nT TRIP TU Titman ae a rceara noe mane ne aera an a Sa A ARE ES TR ES TARE 





Home 
Furnishings] Miscel- 
— Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing and laneous 
Services 
BS ETANN ES Sega aay Nia abby lk ag a 125-0 151-9 105-7 107-9 129-7 121-5 113-8 
Salntwolneer nie. emer Me nye Ree: 124-9 143-4 107-8 115-7 130-4 121-6 113-7 
Mian trea leat evel ad he An oe tal le 129-5 155-8 108-8 109-7 130-6 128-4 111-2 
POLGUtO ee ee Perea a bal 124-9 143-2 111-1 116-3 131-2 125-6 113-7 
\WVirtoval'§ oycy ce Aaya I ee Medea ROI on) eg 122-7 144-1 106-0 109-5 124-1 122-8 111-8 
DASICH COORD NEIL, AL. cht) Ei’ RE 7 127-2 150-2 115-1 110-4 127-3 127-1 112-3 
EidiMONn FON aque woe tek eeu ee. *123-9 149-8 *105-0 93-5 130-5 123-3 112-7 
WanGOllViOr say ies ein hele cil teen caren *125-9 148-0 *107-0 114-5 131-8 125-6 112-4 


* Revised. See explanatory note on page 1658 


TABLE III—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939— 
MARCH, 1946, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR OCTOBER, 1946 


—eaaeseouoa“gj#zg$=9was»wpoma9@maw9oa9nananamaaO9»ywanmwqwqwowqwyqéwqysnmasgqg“sq“oqoes@s#$#_oo0S— eee ex = 


Price 
Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.}| Dec. | Mar. | June | Aug. | Sept.} Oct. | Oct. 
1939 | 1941 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 1946 


S| OOOO I OO I I | SE | | 








Boel jsirioin steak roe do. oes Ib. | 100-0] 120-7] 153-8] 154-5] 154-8] 154-8] 155-2] 156-6] 163-1] 163-8] 163-8] 45-7 
Beef, round steak...-......5.... ee----| 1b. | 100-0} 125-7) 166-7] 167-1] 167-9] 167-9] 167-9] 170-0] 177-2] 177-6] 178-1] 492-9 
Beekprilyroaste ii. RU en a ik ioe Ib. | 100-0) 125-5) 173-5] 173-5] 174-8] 174-3] 175-2] 177-4] 185-7] 186-1] 186-1| 49-8 
Dee snouder 2.1. Ci Morlsiebe se ioe is Ib. | 100-0) 132-7) 161-0] 161-6] 161-6] 162-3] 162-3] 163-5] 168-6] 169-21 169-2] 26-9 
Beef, stewing, boneless............... Ib. | 100-0] 136-7] 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 169-0] 169-8! 173-5] 173-5] 173-5| 93-7 
Veal, front roll, boneless ............. Ib. | 100-0} 139-3] 174-0] 173-4] 174-6} 174-0! 173-4] 174-6] 174-0] 174-0] 174-61 29-5 
amb aerroasg sy Uk ee Mec hee Ib. | 100-0] 109-9} 148-6] 153-5] 159-2} 152-8] 152-8! 156-0] 171-1} 162-0] 157-7] 44-8 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut.......... Ib. | 100-0} 125-3] 141-9} 142-7] 148-1] 143-8] 144-6] 160-8] 162-6] 163-0] 163-3] 44-4 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off........ Ib. | 100-0) 127-0} 142-3] 142-9} 142-9] 143-4] 144-4] 163-3] 164-8! 164-31 164-3! 31-3 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on ....| lb. | 100-0] 132-3] 140-9] 141-2] 141-8] 142-5] 142-5] 160-9] 162-4] 162-71 162-7 51-9 
air Tapia nik vere i SE ei Bae UD i Ib. | 100-0) 151-3] 156-1] 157-0] 158-8} 159-6] 160-5] 176-3] 178-1] 178-1] 178-1] 20-3 
Shortening, vegetable................ Ib. | 100-0} 134-7] 186-8} 137-5) 137-5] 137-5] 137-5] 140-3] 140-3! 141-0] 141-0] 20-3 
Higgs peradew A’), large.t... dens ces sic doz. | 100-0} 156-4] 140-1! 187-8] 171-4] 181-3] 144-1] 144-1] 176-3] 178-3] 178-9] 55-7 

TL gt a AST UY Pia RA UR SN a ikea as qt. | 100-0} 111-0) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 95-4] 96-3] 114-7] 114-7| 114-7] 189-4] 15-2 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. | 100-0) 140-5) 146-2] 144-0] 144-3] 148-0] 149-1] 161-5) 164-1] 164-8] 164-8] 45-0 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. Ib. | 100-0) 174-6] 164-9] 164-4] 164-9] 165-4] 166-3] 168-3] 168-3] 168-7] 169-7] 35-8 
Bread iwitite seve MtbNon ates vaiicat, Ib. | 100-0} 106-5} 106-3) 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3) 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 6-7 
Hourihirstisrade.s onus ee ie 5 Ib. | 100-0} 127-3} 124-2} 124-2) 124-2) 124-2] 124-2} 124-2) 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 4.1 
Rollenwoats, bulk’. i282. a4), ako. Ib. | 100-0) 112-0) 114-0} 114-0} 114-0} 114-0] 114-0} 114-0) 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 7-2 
Com Bakests O72) eee pee vit ae pkg. | 100-0} 101-1] 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0! 100-0] 100-0 9-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’8............... tin | 100-0} 129-9} 187-7] 136-8] 187-7] 187-7] 137-7] 138-7] 139-6] 142-5] 152-8] 16-2 
Peasicanned,' 2’a\o. 0 ccd has oe tin | 100-0) 117-5) 122-5} 121-7} 121-7) 121-7) 121-7] 121-7] 124-2) 126-7] 128-3] 15-4 
Cormicannedh 2s eek so me seule eke: tin | 100-0) 128-3) 132-7] 132-7] 182-7] 132-7] 132-7] 132-7] 133-6] 135-41 139-8] 15-8 
HS ORNS, RAT yes AOU IROOM BEY NRE Pelt Ib. | 100-0} 129-4] 183-3) 183-8} 183-3] 183-3] 135-3] 137-3] 137-3] 137-3] 139-2] 7-1 
OBtona CL A Weal Sekt Sea a Ib. | 100-0] 108-2] 110-2] 130-6] 134-7] 126-5} 138-8] 163-3] 153-1] 144-9] 138-8] 6-8 
IPOtA TORRE Hl ei aie Saisie cue ie. 151b.} 100-0} 89-9] 140-5} 171.6} 169-2] 149-4] 155-5! 184-8] 180-8} 151-5] 134-1] 44-0 
IP ReneS Ute, Par yaa Da See od wa b. | 100-0} 115-8) 121-9] 120-2] 120-2) 120-2] 134-2} 137-7] 142-1] 143-0] 143-0] 16-3 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................ Ib. | 100-0} 104-0} 102-6} 109-9} 107-9] 108-6} 121-2] 129-1] 126-5] 125-8} 125-2] 18-9 
OFAN GES LRH AN ks Bee PTT ae a AN doz. | 100-0} 182-5) 146-8] 157-7] 155-6) 154-3] 147-1] 161-1] 151-9] 151-5] 153-2] 44.9 
MEOMLONSIY sts eres see wa Caron oar doz. | 100-0} 111-3} 142-5] 143-1! 147-7] 148-6] 147-7] 145-5) 144-3] 143-1] 141-5} 46-0 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z.............-. jar | 100-0} 111-3] 115-1] 115-1] 114-5] 115-1] 116-3] 125-4] 182-1] 135-2] 137-6] 22-6 
Peaches VIV.OZ rs love ane oe Ne tin | 100-0} 101-5) 103-6] 105-1] 105-6} 106-1] 105-1} 106-6] 107-1] 112-2] 119-8] 23-6 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z............. jar | 100-0} 118-3] 129-6) 128-9] 128-9] 128-9] 129-6] 131-8] 132-6] 133-3] 134-0] 18-2 
Com syrups Dl pGsne We ieee tin | 100-0) 138-0] 155-3] 158-2} 158-2] 157-7] 158-2] 159-4] 168-8] 171-7] 175-8} 30-1 
SugaTeranulateds. Mes cock eo aacee Cee lb. | 100-0} 1382-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3} 132-3} 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 8-6 
Sagar sy ellowey so2. se tes es wee setc ae ae lb. | 100-0) 131-3] 134-9] 184-9] 184-9] 184-9} 184-9] 184-9} 134-9] 184-9] 134-9] 98-5 

ILOCOS. bee Cals bas ate ole csoetiten eke Ib. | 100-0} 141-6} 181-1} 131-4] 181-7] 131-7] 131-7] 132-0] 132-8] 133-1] 183-4] 45-4 
LICENG) C72) “RS Wi LORIE Sab Rn ID AA pkg. | 100-0] 145-2} 131-6} 131-6] 131-6} 131-6] 131-6} 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 38-7 


eer nes 
* Descriptions and units of sale apply to October 1946 prices 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 








16 bet 5 get ? Pork g ie é ig ; 
‘ be : 2 ; rc 3 a z : £ I; 2 
gal \2 © lg (2 ledge] Soe | |B a le ele] ¢ 
Locality “4 nd Be 4s 6 {f jk p=] fle Pd vs "S| 0 gs FI | a & a ga 
€ 18 |e"/8 62 18 esses eS aEeles! S18 1° JB 18 las 
eSloS| SS] ES] SSIES] Se Ty Ae oe | oe SS)%s) ok ga) el aloe | 
SRERloG|S S18 Be BIE S/S S/S S| Sele BIS RISB BIS B12 8/8 8/3 Bic B/E 
Sc et A) lt pil aM SR) at ud) ep 2 
cts.|cts. Icts. fects. |cts. lets, [cts .|ctS-| cts.| cts.|/cts. |cts. |cts. jcts. |cts. |cts. |cts. jcts. jcts. jcts. 
P.E.I. , 
1—Charlottetown........... 45-5142-6/38-7|28-1/24-0|... |43-7/43-3/34-2149-4/21-2120-8155-9]13-0147-0)35-2| 7-3] 4-6} 6-8)10-0 
Nova Scotia— 
Be ET ALAS hitee Mie Aan ie 47-7|44-2141-8|27-6|24-3}94-3146-8146-4/31-9/53-1]21-2/20-4/58-9]15-0/47-0/37-3) 8-0} 4-5) 8-3)10-0 
3—New Glasgow.........-. 43.8]44-9|43-5|28-8/24-3]... .|47-7|47-3/32-8153-2121-4/20-3]58-2/14-0/47-1|36-7] 7-3] 4-8] 7-5}10-0 
BE SVAHOV Too aa cet Ouleees aa 49-9144-8136-0|29-51/24-4|... .147-3144-7]....153-0]20-9]20-0158-9]16-0/47-1137-5| 7-3) 4-6) 7-8) 9-9 
fa ati go fen PUR Ly he oe 48-3145-3]43-6}28-71/25-2!.., .|45-1/46-6]....{53-0]....|20-6/59- 1) 14-0 46-7139-4] 6-7] 4-9) 7-6} 9-9 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton...........e0. 48-4144-3147-0|28-5/25-11... .|46-0/44-3/30-7153-3]20-7/19-9/56-9]14-0/46-8]34-7| 7-3) 4-8] 6-5) 9-4 
7—Moncton........+-+ .....{47+5]44-0145-8]27-6124-6130-0/46-9146-2/32-0/54-4/20-6]20-2)58-1)14-0/46-8)35-4) 8-0 4-5} 7-9110-0 
S—Saint Johnie oi ioe. codec cus 46-7|44-3140-4/27-0}24-0129-7/46-6/47-7|32-6/51-5120-5|20-0/58-6]15-0/46-9/34-6| 7-3] 4-2) 7-1] 9-7 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi.............. 45+6}42-6|42-8127-4/22-6)....J.... 42-6|33-+3)54-5]22-0/22-3158-5]15-0/44-6/33-3] 6-7] 4-3]....| 9-9 
Gio Hull ss ie Bees ee ~ _142-9140-4140- 1]28-0]22-4130- 1]44-5/43-4/31-9/52-5/19-7/20-2/58-0}15-0/44-2)32-2) 5-3) 3-8 7-6} 9-4 
11—Montreal...... ANE AN es 44-2)41-4]44-2]25-7/24-1129-9/45-0/43-9/32-2/53-2)19-8]20-0)58-8)15-5)45-3)35-1 6-0] 3-8) 7-0} 9-2 
12—Quebec...........ececee- 45-3|42-0}43-3/27-9|22-6|29-7|44-5140-1131-7/51-6|20-8}20-4|57-4/15-0/45-6)35-0} 5-5) 3-6) 8-0) 9-6 
183—St. Hyacinthe........... 41-5137-1139-3126-9|21-7131-7|42-7|41-0|30-9|50-8|20-4|19-7/56-4}14-0/44-8/33-5) 5-3] 4-1) 8-0) 9-8 
14—St. Johns........... woe. {46-0/41-7/44-7/31-0)....]....]---- 44-7]... .|55+7/21-3]20-6/57-3]14-0/45-1/35-3] 5-3] 4-1) 8-0) 9-7 
15—Sherbrooke...........-+- 45-6141- 1141-9127 -6|22-8133-3146-3/42-4/30-11/49-8]20-5}19-8157-0}15-0/44-4135-7| 5-3] 4-2) 7-9) 9-8 
16—Sorel oc ies oi. saidieiecaihers 43 -5139-6)42-1126-4/23-1]....].... 39-7/30+1|52-0121-0}20-5/57-3]14-0/45-2/33-0} 5-3} 4-1) 8-1)10-0 
17—Thetford Mines..........|39-0|38-1]... .]28-3/20-9}....].... 39-4130-6/45-O}....}20-0|55-7/14-0/44-5/33-7] 5-3] 4-0} 7-2] 9-5 
18—Three Rivers....... ..... [42-3]40-3138-6]28-7/24-0130-7]... .|38-9)30- 6153 -4)21-1]19-6]56-7/15-0)45-1/34-6) 6-0 3-9] 7-7) 9-6 
Ontario— : | 
19—Belleville..............6- 47-0|42-6144-2|26-6|23-7|27-7|45-0/46-2/31-4/52-6/20-4]19-7|54-9]/15-0/45-3/33-3] 6-7] 4-2} 7-0] 8-6 
20—Brantford.......... sce {47°3/43-7]44-0]27-7]24-0]30-8/45-7/45-7/31-4/52-7/20-4/20-0)/56-0)15-0)45-4135-6 6-7] 4-2] 7-4] 9-1 
21—Brockville.............-. 48-4144-7|46-3]27-7/23-9]... .|45-7|43- 1|30-7|55-0/20-5]19-4/55-7/15-0/44-3]33-3} 6-3] 4-0] 7-8] 8-8 
22—Chatham..... 22a NM Nini 46-0|42-1/43-2]26-7|25-4131-7)/46-5146-3133-2/52-1 20-3120-1153-3|15-0]44-9136-6] 5-3] 4-1] 6-6] 8-7 
23—Cornwall.......... ees 47-5|44-5145-4|28-0/27-1]....|45-7|45-4|32-6]51-9/20-5]19-7/56-6/15-0/45-1)33-7) 6-0) 3-9} 7-3) 9-1 
24—Fort William............ 44-9]41-6143-8125+7|24-1129-3/45-8]44-7]... ./50-3119-3]19-3/56-4116-0/44-8]....] 6-0} 3-9) 6-9) 8-7 
2D ATAI Gs cs id's od. ciuis bolb.e's ase 46-7|42-7|43-4126-2)23-4)....].... 46-0|/30-0154- 1]20-7|19-8155-4}15-0)45- 1136-3] 6-7} 4-0} 7-2) 8-8 
26—Guelph...... Miele siopsiaterale st 47-0/43-5148-7|28- 0124-7133 -2/45-6/46-1132-6/51-7/20-6)]19-9/55-5}15-0/45-5|36-2} 6-0) 4-1) 7-2) 8-7 
27—Hamilton..........- .. 2. [46-0/42-9]44-3]27-3]/24-2130-3]45-2/46- 1)31-5]52-8/20-2/19-3)56-0}16-0/45-6)37-2) 6-0 4-2| 7-4) 8-8 
28—Kingston......cccscoeees 47-6|42-4]45-0|27-6]24-0)... .|45-3)44-9/31-0/52-7/20-3 19-4/56-3 15-0|44-6/34-8] 6-0) 4-3] 7-6} 9-1 
29—Kitchener.............-- 45-2/42-8144-7|26-9]23-6130-5/45-9145-4/31-8/52-5|20-5)20- 1153-8] 15-0/45-3/34-9)] 6-7] 4-0) 7-3] 8-9 
30—London............- woos (46-6/43-2/44- 2127-4 24-2 30-1/45-4/45-9|30-6/52-0/20-6]19-9154-8]15-0)45-5|34-7| 6-0} 4-0) 7-3] 8-8 
31—Niagara Falls............ 46 -2|42-3144-3|26-8|23-11....|44-6144-7/31-9/52-7120-6]19-7/56-2)15-5/45-2]....| 6-0) 4-1) 6-7 8-9 
32—North Bay......... veces [45-5/42-0/43-8/26-6]24-6]....]47-4]....]--.. 51-0/21-0|19-7|59-0}16-0/45-2)....| 6-7] 4-2) 8-0) 9-7 


33—Oshawa....ceccecceecee «(45°7/43-1/45-1127-4/23-7]... .|45-0/46-2/30-8]/52-2)20-8]19-6/55-9]15-0/45-6/35-6) 6-0 4-0] 7-2) 9-0 
34—Ottawa...ccccececceeceee|46°1/43+1|44-3]26-8]23-9}30-4/45-9/44-6/31-0/53-5)/20-6]/19-5157-9/15-0/44-5/32-9| 6-7) 3-8 7-5} 8-8 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1946 
































































___ Canned A Sugar Coal 
Vegetables * “4 i 
s 2 ¢ g 
oF . 3 a ‘ ep 3% 
Sy : n 2 p> > 5 (3s 
S & Ria SD 8 HIS oi ox 
a2) ¢2|e2| ace] ota fe | .| |8tse]c4) sl. E AS ; 
Nie ae oO. . wo : ° ; . ia 
SH PSS SS See sls fe | 8) Saslesssess | le eal Ss) 8 |” Rent) 
a8 | oS) ee | a8 Pelee Pelee oclec|tesclecleclecieclecierl a | ae 
Ha} 3818S | So 129818915 5/85/8518 8 ASSIS PASE S/S Ol Sly S| Fo] SS 3 
1 Sa] Sa] SE ESIS aE Aaa Ralsalkalgalsaalsaisxaloaaloalgsgal 2B] s 
ea| "ls" |S EES ee ee Ee Se lee lee 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} ets.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts $ $ g 
15-4] 15-7] 16-1] 6-7] 7-5|37-7|15-8]20-8/49-2/66-6]46-2/25-0/39-5131-7| 8-6] 8-1/54-5138-01...... 11-90} 24-00-28-00(b)| 1 
17-5] 15-8} 16-0} 8-6] 6-6/41-3/16-4)18-6)46-9]54-4/49-0/24-8/41-1/34-2] 8-6] 8-5150-3/38-0]...... 12-63] 27-50-31-50 
44 OF hss 7-0} 7-0|49-4)15-9]19-2/50-7/50- 4/47 -0/24-7/37-5/33-0| 8-2| 8-2/53-9138-0]......1...... 16-00-20-00 3 
17-0] 16-1] 15-5] 6-7] 6-9]45-8]17-3]18-7/49-8157-0]45-8]....139-5/31-1| 8-6 8-5/50-5137-81..... 7-08] 18-00-22-00(b)| 4 
bye 15-2]......| 7-1] 6-9/45-1118-3/19-5/45-8160-8/43-0/25-0|38-6]34-2| 8.7] 8-7/50-3/38-01......| 11-751 2650-30-50 | 5 
aT 15-5]......] 7-4] 6-8/45-5/16-2/21-0/48-5/56-2)... .24-5]39-7/31-21 8-5] 8-3/51-3|37-9]....,.| 12-41] 21-00-25-00(b)| 6 
18-2} 15-6] 15-7} 6-7] 6:9/41-8]16-9/20-4|50-1/56-2}..../22-3139-5/33-9] 9-0] 8-9/51-2138-0)...... 11-91} 26-00-30-00(b)| 7 
17-0] 15-1] 15-1) 7-2) 6-3/39-5]16-4)18-9]49-5/55-1/44-8/24-5)37-8134-1] 8-5! 8-3/48-2138-0]...... 13-03} 20-50-24-50(b)| 8 







8-2153-7/40-0 
8-1/45-7/38-9 
8-0/46-8139-5 
7-9/44-0)/40-0 
7+8143-3/40-1 
7-9142-3)39-7 
8-0/41-7/39-5 
7+7148-7)/39-4 
7-6/47-8139-3 
8-0/48-2}40-0 


sere redo reo ser ee reonaae 
eee eee 
eeeeee 
cp eae 


15-7} 15-1] 15-3] 7-0) 8-1)47-1]15-7}19-3]49-0/47-2/43-3).... 
17-0] 14-9} 15-6) 7-2) 7-2)42-1)15-8}19-6)45-5/43-2/46.4].... 
16-3} 14-6) 15-3} 8-0} 7-5|53-7/16-6/19-3/47-9/47-6/44-0}.... 
16-9} 15-0) 15-6} 7-1) 8-0)44-3]18-3]19-2/51-6/48-3/46-3].... 
15-1] 14-8} 14-9] 7-7] 8-1/44-2/16-1/20-7/44.0/46-1/43-1).... 


come resto esa ee esecressseas 


eos ewes aoe ese es reeoene 





14-0) 14-6]...... 6-5] 6-7)44-9/16-4}19-0/44-4/42-8 23-7}34-8/30-2) 8-4) 8-3)44-9139-0) 16-00]......].......0.2ee eee 19 
14-5} 15-4)...... 6-9] 6-8/42-6/17-3]18-6/40-2/43-2/41-0/24-5)34-4/29-4| 8-3] 8-3145-6139-2) 16-00]...... 22-00-26:00 20 
15-4; 14-6) 15-0) 6-4) 7-1/45-9]16-6]20-0/42-7/48-7)... 0]... 35-9/29-4) 8-3] 8-1/45-3/38-4} 16-00]...... 2000-24-00 {21 
16-5} 15-7} 16-1) 7-0} 6-7)/45-6]..../19-0/38-4/41-8 25-7134-4)30-2] 8-6] 8-6/42-2/38-2| 16-00)...... 21-50-25-50  |22 
15-5] 16-1] 15-0] 6-5] 7-4/44-5/16-0/18-7/43-4]41-3]..../.... 36-2/31-0) 8-0) 8-0/45-6/38-6) 16-50}...... 23-00-27 -00(b)|23 
14-0} 14-7] 14-6) 6-6) 6-6]/44-8]15-8)18-8/45-3/48-7/43-9/23-0)37-3127-0] 8-6] 8-6]/42-1138-1| 16-80}...... 25-50-29-50 24 
yas aiale 15-6] 15-2) 6-7] 6-5)41-9]16-0]17-5/39-4/46-6]43-0/23-3/33-7/29-5] 8-5] 8-3/44-5139-6] 16-00}......] 22-00-26-00 425 
Hates 16-1) 16-0) 6-5) 6-4)44-6/16-6]18-7/41-4/42-1]....)....134-7/29-5] 8-5) 8-4/44-0138-6] 16-00]......] 22-50-26-50 426 
are siae 14-8} 15-0} 6-3] 6-6/46-2/17-4]17-4]45-4/42-0/42-7124-0/34-3130-1) 8-1) 8-1143-0/39-4] 15-50]......] 26-50-80-50  |27 
16-6) 15-0) 15-0] 6-8} 6-9)45-3]17-0]18-5/46-2/43-9/43-3 36-6)}29-4) 8-1] 8-0/43-9)38-8] 16-00)...... 29-50-33-50  }28 
14-7} 15-3) 15-2} 6-8} 6-7/39-4}16-0)17-8/43-9/44-5/42-1/24-0134-7/30-3] 8-6} 8-4/42-3]39-4] 16-00]...... 27-50-31-50 ° }29 
16-6} 15-3) 15-5) 6-6) 6-5)44-3/16-6]18-0/43-2/43-1/42-7)/24-7/33-9/28-9] 8-6) 8-4/44-2/39-2! 16-50]...... 27-00-31-00 430 
14-3] 14-2)...... 6-2) 5-7/41-9)15-5)17-3}43-9]41-9/42-3/24-3]35-0)29-1] 8-5) 8-6/44-3/39-5] 14-63]...... 25-00-29-00 431 
NOBEAE 15-5)......]| 6+5) 6-5)43-7/17-0]18-3]46-2/47-5]....1..../36-0 9-0} 8-9/50-6/39-4) 17-25]......] 23-00-27-00 {32 
EBV ABST ae: 7-3) 6-2/40-6)18-2/17-5/43-6/41-6]....).... 35-6/28-6] 8-5} 8-2/46-4/39-5| 16-00]...... 26-00-30-00 {33 
14-0) 15-0) 15-7) 7-3) 7-4/43-3)16-7/19-1/45-7/43-4/44-3 37-4|31-0| 8-3] 8-0/43-9|39-0| 16-75]...... 31-50-35-50 [34 
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e: TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 











per Ib. 
Rolled oats, package, 


Flour, first grade, 


(ec) 


per Ib. 
Corn flakes, 


(c) (ce) 
Beef Pork 3 
Z (c) | @ (c) (c) 1% gu £ s 
jas a ba yre) x Qe |, d0 i oS 
fe) g om os Q A a, : 
? Ai lee Ree sls ce oe tle 
Locality 5 Ba Ne +7 oe na Rp! gf & Seley E 3 - 
fla Els le 18 [2 |SeSAlegl elrsre | |e 18 le 
2 {a je 28 le ls lgelgeteclesseiea) gs [6 2 
ace clsclfc Pcl Esl cS ores) c/esless] Sls) eS| cS 
S5Bls os ele besa slg ele s|Sele els S182 gis sis gla 8 
Q ATS AY S roy ale 5 FS S (oH b= ot a Q, roy 
ale le la la it iS ese la i ia @ iS ia io ld 
cts.| cts.| cts.| ets.| cts.| ets.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.) cts.) cts. 
35—Owen Sound......---s0:- 45-1142-6144-0/26-7123-4]..../45-0145-7/31-5/53-0/20-5/20-0/54-1/15-0)45-3/34-2) 6-0 
36—Peterborough............ 47.9]44-5145-8|28-1125-0/32-0145-8145-2/30-8]51-8/20-6]19-4/55-4)15-0145-4135-4) 6-0 
37—Port Arthur............. 46 -0142-3/43-3/26-0/23-8/29-0/45-5146- 1132-5|53-4)19-4]19-3156-5)16-0/45-0/33-3) 6-3 
88—St. Catharines........... 46-1)42-5143-9]27-3124-1130-7/45-0146-6131-7/51-6|20-8]19-5156-7)15-5/45-6/36-3) 6-0 
$02. SE PROMAS. oes cle lees 6 46-5/42-9]43-9127-2124-0130-6145-8145-5)32-9)|51-6120-9|20-2/55-6)15-0/45-6134-7] 6-0 
MO Sarnbat e Wellies b sieve ia isiecsiarg:s 46-4143-6/43-7|28-4124-6|33-3/44-2146-3131-6|51-4/20-5}/20-7155-5)15-0/45-8134-8) 6-0 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 46-8142-6143-2127-2124-6]....|43-7143-5131-2/50-3/19-9)19-3/58-5|16-0/44-8134-6) 6-7 
42—Stratford.......-eceecee 44.5/41-9}42-9)26-9]23-9]....|45-0/45- 2/29 0) 52-2/20-5)20-6/53-2/15-0/45-4/36-5) 5-3 
438—Sudbury.......--eceeeees 45-6141-4141-4|26-7124-8|28-6/44-8144- 2133-7] 49-8/20-6/20-3/58-2116-0/44-5|34-9] 6-7 
44—Timmins.........20cee0e 47 -0}42-6144-6|27-1123-9/29-6143-7/45-7|....|51-4/20-9)19-8/58-8]17-0/44-8/85-5] 6-7 
45—Toronto.........+. ceeee  47-0/43-3/45-4/28-1/23-7180-6145-2/46-8131-0) 52-9) 20-0)19-3/56-9]16-0)45-3/88-3] 6-7 
46—Welland.........+. eieietstee 45-2|42-2142-7126-51/23-6|/29-8]....|44-3131-8] 51-9120-9/20-2/55-3|16-0/45-5/36-8] 6-7 
47—Windsor.......-..eeceees 46-1/42-2)44-5}26-9124-1]... .]45-2146-7132-2151-6/20-4/19-8]56-3]16-0145-0/36-0] 6-0 
48—Woodstock......-ceee-s- 46-7143 -7144-5)29-0/25-2)....].... 45-7133-3]| 50-7/20-5|19-7|55-3115-0)45-0/33-6| 6-0 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon.......- ie iNats tis) Sie 44-7140-5/41-5|25-3123-3)....(43°7145-0/31-7|50-3}19-2/21-2/54-0)13 -0)42-7134-0| 7-1 
60—Winnipeg...... ate craves ate a 44-9/39-5137-1)24-9122-1127-7|42-8]43-8132-0| 49-4/18-6}19-8154-4/14-0)42-4/35-4) 8-0 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw....cccresscces 42-3/38-6|38-6/24-2/21-21... .142-0139-0)28-7|50-0)18-3/21-9)....115-0/42-5)....] 7-2 
§2—Prince Albert............ 40-0|37-6138-3/23-6]21-0]....|40-7 hal isco 49-2118-9/21-1/50-5}14-0/43-2/35-3] 6-0 
58 —Regina.....ccseccceccces 42-7139-3139-8|24-1121-7127-7|43-0141-0/28-2) 49-7/18-9/22-3]53-4)14-0/42-4)....1 6-8 
64—Saskatoon.....ecccecsces 43 -0/39-7]38-3124-6|21-4|28-0/40-9)41-4| 28-2) 49-7|18-4/20-9153-4/14-0/42-1)....| 7-2 
Alberta— 
b5-—-Calgarya ie. b ete weds 3 44-9/40-4140-2124-9/22-1127-5/42-0)....].... 50-7}18-7/20-6|53-5114-0143-0/386-0} 7-2 
56—Drumbheller..........-..- 43 -2}39-8138-7/24-2/21-4). 00.12... 42-3}29-7151-1119-9/21-7/51-1113-7)/44-4]....1 8-0 
§7—Edmonton...........+-+- 44.5}40-1140-4|24-2/22-8/26-4/42-2)41-3/26-7/50-4/18-9/21-3/52-6)14-0/43-2/36-0) 7-2 
58—Lethbridge.............. 44-4140-0138-2/24-4/21-5125-5/41-5)44-3129-0/49-1]19-2/21-8/52-6]14-0/43-0]....] 8-0 
British Columbia— 
 69—Nanaimo...............- 49.2)44-1145-51/27-7/24-6]..../48-7]....1.... VATA VAR Cre Ute ap 50-5}16-0/45-0)....] 9-0 
60—New Westminster....... 47-1142-4142-3/25-9|24-1129-5}43-61....).... 52-0/20-5}20-5|49-7|14-0144-8135-7) 8-5 
61—Prince Rapertie:. sce ces nebo ox 42-4145-5}26-0/24-0/29-0/45-5)....].... 53-0/20-6)22-1/57-1119-0/45-0)....|10-0 
GB TAR ee Ue alas elas oisis 46-5|42-5144- 6125-8] 24-8)29-0/46-7/45-3]..../53-0/20-0/23-1/55-9)15-0/44-9)....| 9-0 
63—Vancouver.......-.eeeees 47 -8143-2)44-1127-1124-3)28-7144-0/45- 9133 -3]53-1/20-5/20-3/50-7/14-0/44-7/36-0| 9-6 
64—Victoria.......-ccceecees 47-3143 -5/44-7/26-8124-0/29-2/45-0146-2132-5/53-3/21-0/21-1/52-7|15-0/44-8/38-6) 9-0 
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COAL AND RENTALS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1946 













































































Vegeta) Ge cori shes 
2 | | 
rs ce z : & Ee 
i<2) bp ~ Q = ov} 
ae| cel ae | fe (felee Selec selec cles ecleaiee aay ale 
Bet] 38) GR] 2 [SSS 8/58/28) 88/2 Rg 2 3/2/8888 gi) 32/2 
We eo ak a ORS == Cook (0 Cao FD PR Fo Ac () AH fds 1a 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts, | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.} cts.| cts.| ets.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts $ $ g 
yea 15-3]......] 6-9] 6-5/42-1]15-6|17-7/45-6/49-5}....|....|36-0/31-0] 8-6] 8-5/47-7/30-21 16-501......| 16-00-20-00° 
Play 14-5)......] 6-5] 7+2/44-7/16-9/18-5/46-6/41-8/43-0 37-7/29-5] 8-7} 8-6)43-2139-1] 16-75]......| 24-00-28-00 
14-7} 15-2! 14-4] 6-7] 6-7/45-6/16-2/19-3/43-3/46-3/44-7/25-3/37-6]29-0] 8-6] 8-5/42-9138-4] 16-g01...... 23 -00-27-00 
15-9} 14-7] 15-0] 6-3] 6-1/41-8/16-6]18-5/41-1/42-0 24-3/34-5/29-9) 8-5] 8-2/43-7/39-5] 15-751...... 27-00-31-00 
16-2} 15-8} 15-2} 6-9] 7-0/43-2/16-0]17-0/46-3/47-0 22-7|36-3| 28-8] 8-7| 8-6/46-8]40-0) 16-C0l...... 21-00-25-00 
16-4} 16-2) 15-7] 7-1) 7-1/45-3116-9]18-3/44-81/43-2].. 0.1... 36-1) 29-3) 8-8! 8-7/45-0139-3] 16-50]......|........0.ceeee. 
bol 15-1] 15-5] 6-1) 6-4/47-9]15-7/18-5]39-7/44-8145-0]... .]36-0] 29-2] 8-5} 8-5/42-0/38-9] 17-001......| 23-00-27-00 
16-6} 15-6] 15-7| 6-5} 6-5/40-8/17-7/19-1]42-3/45-9/43-8/24.4/34-9] 31-5! 8-8] 8-6145-7138-7| 16-00]...... 22-00-26 -00 
16-3} 15-5] 16-5] 6-7) 7-0/39-6116-6/20-0/39-3148-2 23-7|36-3| 30-4] 8-8] 8-5/44-9138-71 17-75]...,..| 28-50-32-50 (é 
Cee ‘15-7]......] 6-2] 6-7/48-5/17-5]19-4/47-2/43-7/47-7]... .|37-0] 33-3] 8-8] 8-8/43-4]39-1] 19-501......| 27-50-31-50 
16-2} 15-1] 15-0] 6-3] 5-8/41-7/17-0/18-8]/41-9]40-9/42-6/23-0135-21 30-2] 8-2] 8-0/44-8138-7] 15-50|...... 32-50-36 -50 
Fas 14-7]......] 6-3] 6-0/42-7 17-0]45-1/40-5 23-3135-21 29-0} 8-3) 8-3/41-2139-1] 15-50|......]..........ceeeee 
16-5] 15-5] 14-9) 7-2! 5-8/41-9]16-2/17-0]42-5/39-9]....1.... 33-9] 28-1] 8-2] 8-0/43-4/38-71 16-00]...... 25-00-29-00 
16-3), 1B2Sh Ly. 6-6] 6-5/39-4/17-5]17-5/39-1/43-4/41-0)25-3/34-5| 29-0] 8-6] 8-5/45-3/39-21 16-00]...... 22-50-26 - 50 
16-8} 16-4) 17-1] 7-1) 4-9/37-7/16-4]18-6|45-7/44-7 21-9/38-9] 28-9] 9-21 9-0/45-9/38-0]...... 8-45] 21-50-25-50 
17-3) 16-5] 17-6] 7-3} 6-5|38-3]15-9/18-3]47-0|40-6/46-0]/24-9137-5] 28-1] 9-0] 9-0/37-7137-7|...... 13-10] 26-50-30-50 
18-0} 15-5} 17-2} 7-1] 6-1/40-7/16-2/20-3/45-]45-2/43-7/23-5136-8] 29-3] 9-71 9-7/44-0]37-81...... 10-30} 22-50-26-50 
17-0 16-2} 16-9} 7-4] 7-5)41-4]17-7]20-5]47-4/50-8142-7|23- 1138-6] 29-3] 9-9] 9-6/42-8138-3]...... 10-50} . 19-50-23-50 
16-5} 15-5] 16-9) 7-2) 6-4/37-3/16-1/19-9)45-6141-6/44-0/22-5/37-5] 29-5] 9-3) 9-7/44-0138-1]...... 11-50} 28-50-32-50 
17-2) 17-1) 17-5] 7-6) 7-1/40-5]16-9/20-3]/46-9/48-7/45-4]22-5137-4] 28-41 9-7] 9-9/45-1/37-9]...... 10-10} 22-50-26-50 
18-2} 15-4} 16-2) 7-4] 6-3/44-8116-4]19-8/46-5)47-9143-5/24-4/34-5] 29-9] 9-0] 9-5/42-2137-71...... 8-25} 26-00-30-00 
18-7} 16-4) 16-9] 7-9) 6-6/48-9/15-9/21-1/43-2/49-9|47-5)23-7/36-5) 31-3] 9-6] 9-7/42-7/38-0]......]...... 21-00-25-00 
17-0 15-3] 16-4) 7-5] 6-8/43-2/16-6/19-1/47-6/42-9151-6]21-2/36-1) 28-0] 9-2! 9-4/43-6/37-5]...... 5-40] 25-50-29-50(c)/57 
weeeeef 14-7) 15-4] 7-5] 6-1/37-5]15-5]20-0]48-7/44-4]. .. .122-1/34-2] 29-3] 9-2] 9-3]43-8137-6]...... 5+50| 22-00-2600 
ask 16-4]......| 8-3] 6-7/48-3 17-2/41-7|39-3]... .|23-3]32-0) 27-0) 8-9] 8-9]40-6/38-4) ......1......] 17-00-21-00 
15-3} 15-9] 15-7] 8-0] 6-1146-3]12-5 38-7/37-4]51-7|22-6|34-0| 26-3) 8-0] 7-9137-7/37-9]...... 13-00] 20-50-24-50 
16-0} 16-5} 17-0] 8-1] 7-5}59-7/14-5/18-8149-0]48-5/50-6/23-2134-5] 29-5] 8-9] 8-7/44-1138-3]...... 14-05] 20-00-24-00 
a Ries 16-1] 17-5} 8-8] 6-9/51-8]14-0 44-9/49-4158-7/22-0]34-3] 28-1] 8-9] 8-8/40-5/37-7]......] 11-25} 23-00-27-00 
17-7] 15-6]...... 7-4) 6-4/44-2/14-3/18-5/43-7/37-7/52-8/22-6/31-4] 26-9] 8-0] 8-1/40-1/37-8]...... 13-05} 25+00-29-00 (c)|63 
17-6] 16-2} 17-0] 8-2) 6-5/45-5/14-2)19-1/42-6/37-6/47-7/21-3131-8] 25-4] 8-9] 8-4/44-4/38-4]...... 13-30] 21-00-25-00 





(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. : 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. (c) Revised. 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
the cost of living and wholesale prices since 
the beginning of the present war compared 
with the trend in the period of 1914-1922. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 


expenditure by 1,489 families of wage-earners ' 


and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90 divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.59; 
clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; home- 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
-jJaneous (22:6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 


‘per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
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recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expendi- 
ture not directly represented in the index 
brought the total family living expenditure to 
$1,453.80. rT 

A description of the cost-of-living index, 
its purpose and construction, appears elsewhere 
in this issue, on page 1528. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazetre under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, September, 1946 


The monthly composite index of wholesale 
prices showed a further seasonal drop of 0:1 
(to 109-1) between August and September, 
due entirely to declines for vegetable and 
animal products. The former group index 
dropped 0-4 (to 97:4) in the same interval, 
reflecting lower quotations for potatoes, onions 
and lemons which overbalanced increases for 
rye, hay, rosin, oranges and canned corn. A 
decrease of 0:1 (to 115-3) for animal products 
was due to losses in live stock, fresh meat 
and raw furs. Shoes and eggs, on the other 
hand, were firmer. Wood, wood products and 
paper advanced 0:2 (to 131-2), supported by 
firmer prices for furniture and wood-pulp 


128-6) due to increases in hardware. 


while the iron and steel group rose 0-1 (to 
Other 
groups were unchanged: textile products at 
98-2: non-ferrous metals at 89-7; non-metallic | 
minerals at 102-6; and chemicals and allied 
products at 94°4. 

Due to decreases for both field and animal 
products the index of Canadian farm product 
prices dropped 0°6 (to 110°5). Field products 
moved down 0:9 (to 99:4) with losses for 
potatoes and onions outweighing gains in rye 
and hay. In the animal products section, 
lower live stock quotations overbalanced a 
seasonal upturn in eggs to reduce the index 
0-1 to 129-2. 
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L°66 £°66 | 0-76 | 9°86 | 9-86 | 0-26 
T-SOT | ¥-80T | S-SOL | F-SOT | Z-TOT | 9-06 
SPOT | €-FOT | 8-66 | G-O0L | §-66 | 2:86 
S°O€T | 0-081 | 8-6IL | €-LIT | L-ZIT | 3-101 
S°6FI. | 8-6FT | HIST | 8-62T | S-SST | O-SIT 
SOIL | TTI | 9-901 | 0-90T | L-FOT | 8-28 
O-20T | O-LOE | 9-TOT | $-O0T | 9-TOL | 2-26 
6° &6 &°€6 | €:16 | 1-06 | 9°88 | 0°28 
6-86 0°66 | 7°86 | S26 | 4-06 -| 0-28 
T-Sel | 8-Fet | O-LZT | F-LZT | O-S2T | 8-FIT 
T'7OI | G-FOL | €-86 | 9-26 | 1-96 | 8-98 
S°OGL | G-OGT | T-SII | S-SIL | &-FIT | O-OTT 
L°GOT | 8-SOL | 8-001 | 24°66 | 0-26 | T-68 
v°16 T-L6 | 9°76 | 8°46 | F°S6 | 8-86 
SLOT | O-8OT | 6-ZOT | 4-001 | F-ZOT | 8-26 
b TOL | $-10l | 6-26 | 2-26 | 0-26 | 7-96 
v°¥6 v-v6 | 6-66 | T-OOL | €-00L | 3-ZOT 
9°GOL | 9-ZOT | ¥-IOT | €-ZOT | G-O0T | 2-66 
1°68 L°68 | 6°8L | 2°6L | L°6L | 2°62 
9°82 | S82 | T-ZIT | O-LIT | 2-STL | 8-STT 
CIEL | O-TEL | G-OZT | T-SIT | F-SIT | L-TOT 
6°86 6°86 | 8-16 | 2-16 | 6-16 | 6°16 
S°SIT | H-STT | L-LOL | 0-90T | F801 | G-00T 
0°16 8°46 | €:96 | S°$6 | 9°26 | 2-8 
EGO | 6-60T | €-SOT | €-2Or | T-TOT | 8-86 
9V6T | OPEL | SHOT | FHET | SEI | ZF6T 
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Industrial Accidents 





Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada During the Third Quarter 
of 1946 


HERE were 345 industrial fatalities in 

the third quarter of 1946 according to the 
latest reports received by the Department of 
Labour. In the previous three months there 
were 299 including 28 in a supplementary 
list. The accidents recorded are those occur- 
ring to persons gainfully employed during the 
course of, or arising out of their employment, 
as well as fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported chiefly by the Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

The statistics are compiled from reports re- 
ceived from Provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, certain other official sources, and 
from Lasour GAZETTE correspondents. News- 
paper reports are also used to supplement 
these data. 


Six industrial accidents were recorded each 
of which resulted in the deaths of three or 
more persons, as follows. An explosion on July 
5 in a doughnut factory at Les Saules, Quebec, 
caused the deaths of three men. Four miners 
lost their lives at Duparquet, Quebec, when a 
heavy rush of clay broke through the level 
on July 19. Three diamond drill runners 
passengers in a truck, were killed in a collision 
with another truck on July 8 in the same 
province. On August 31, the four members 
of an airplane crew, engaged in a mercy flight, 
were killed when their craft crashed in the 
Prince Rupert area of British Columbia. An 
explosion of unknown origin in an explosives 
plant on James Island, British Columbia, 
caused the deaths of three men on September 
26. Three men engaged in railway transporta- 
tion were killed at Carberry, Manitoba, on 
September 21, when one freight train plowed 
into another. 

Grouped by industries the largest number of 
fatalities, 80, was recorded in manufacturing. 
Of these, 2 were in iron, steel and products, 15 
in saw and planing-mill products, and 14 in 
pulp, paper and paper products. The remainder 
were distributed among the other manufactur- 
ing sub-groups. In the previous quarter 66 
industrial deaths were recorded in manu- 
facturing. 


Industrial fatalities in transportation in-. 
creased to 57 from 44 recorded for the previous 
quarter. There were 32 in steam railways, a - 
marked increase from 16 in the previous three 
months. Fatalities in local and highway 
transportation numbered 12 while four occurred 
in water transportation. 


Of the 43 deaths in the mining group 30 were 
in metalliferous mining, 11 in coal mining, and 
2 in other non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying. In the previous quarter 40 fatalities 
were recorded in mining, 25 being in metallif- 
erous mining. 

The number of fatalities in logging was 31 
and in trade, 8, as compared with 22 and 14 
respectively in the previous quarter. The 
number of fatalities in agriculture increased 
from 24 to 38 but was unchanged at 25 in 
service. 

In the construction group were recorded 41 
fatalities, of which 33 were in buildings and 
structures, 4 in highway and bridge construc- 
tion, and 4 in miscellaneous construction. In 
the previous quarter 32 occurred in this 
group, 20 of which were in construction of 
buildings and structures. 

More fatal accidents, 109 in number, were 
caused during the quarter by moving trains 
and other vehicles than by any other cause. 
Falls of persons resulted in 59 deaths while 
54 were caused by industrial diseases, infec- 
tions, etc. Dangerous substances caused 43 
fatalities and falling objects, 40. 

The largest number of industrial accidents, 
133, was recorded for Ontario. Of these, 30 
were in manufacturing, 25 in transportation, 19 
in construction, and 17 in agriculture. In 
Quebec there were 66 industrial deaths includ- 
ing 17 in manufacturing and 12 in construction. 
Reports indicated 64 fatal accidents in British 
Columbia, 22 of which were in logging and 17 
in manufacturing. For Alberta and Nova 
Scotia 26 and 20 fatalities respectively were 
recorded. 


Of the total of 345 deaths, 117 occurred in 
July, 116 in August, and 112 in September. 
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W orkmen’s Compensation in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Ontario 
British Columbia 


HE twenty-ninth Annual Report of the 
‘Workmen’s Compensation Board of British 
Columbia for the year 1945 states that the 
termination of hostilities resulted in a shut- 
_down or curtailment in many branches of in- 
dustry, with a resultant reduction in gross pay- 
rolls in 1945. An appreciable number of smaller 
operators discontinued their own businesses for 
the war years. On the other hand, many of 
these former employers have resumed business 
for themselves and many new enterprises have 
been commenced by men released from the 
Armed Forces. In all, 2,005 firms commenced 


or resumed business in 1945, to replace 821 
others which discontinued employing labour in 
industries under the Act. During the year 178 
additional employers who were not required to 
protect their workmen under the Act volun- 
tarily purchased optional protection for their 
workmen, while 111 others discontinued such 
protection. The net increase in total number 
of employers at the end of 1945 over 1944 was 
1,246. 

‘The number of accidents reported in 1945 
was 55,854, of which 213 were fatal. Of those 
meeting with time-loss accidents, 2,414 were 


1946] 


women. There was a decrease of 4,609 acci- 
dents in 1945 as compared with 1944. The total 
(estimated) payrolls of employers engaged in 
industry covered by the Act for 1945 was $368,- 
000,000, as compared with audited payrolls for 
1944 amounting to $388,102,590. 

The report contains a tabular analysis of 
29,307 claims on which time-loss payments 
were made in 1945. Of these claims, 17,859 
were made by married persons, 10,623 by single 
persons and in 825 cases the conjugal state 
was unknown. The average daily wage, all 
classes, was $5.27 and the total wage-loss sus- 
tained by the 29,307 claimants was $6,112,901.61. 
The average length of disability, all classes, was 
39 days, and the total number of work-days 
lost was 1,152,208. Of this number, 797,799 
days were the result of accidents that occurred 
in 1945; 281,527 resulted from accidents occur- 
ring in 1944 and the remainder from accidents 
in earlier years, mainly from reopened cases; 
one with a loss of 20 work-days arising from 
an accident in 1917 and a total of 1,970 others 
from accidents occurring from 1920 to 1945. 
Of the 29,307 cases receiving compensation 
benefits, 2,437 received “other benefits.” 

A vigorous educational campaign in accident 
prevention. was maintained throughout the 
year. Inspections were increased by 20 per 
cent over 1944; educative material issued by 
the Board each year was revised and some 
300,000 pieces of literature were sent out to 
employers, workmen and other bodies. As an 
incentive to employers to prevent accidents, the 
system of experience-rating, first introduced in 
the lumber industry of the province 1932, has 
been extended from time to time and, it is 
claimed, that it has resulted in plants being 
conducted with an ever-increasing measure of 
safety. Similarly, a continuous campaign was 
conducted during the year to convince employ- 
ers of the merits of an efficient industrial first- 
aid service and to induce workmen to avail 
themselves of such service for all injuries, 
however trifling. 
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The rehabilitation department completed 
three years of operation on October 1, 1945. 
Diathermy-hydrotherapy, massage and remedial 
exercises were administered to 3,333 workmen 
who were given 186,681 treatments during 
1945. 

The percentage of accidents resulting in 
three or more days loss of time arose out of 
the various industries as follows: lumber in- 
dustry, 33 per cent; general manufacturing 
and delivery 16 per cent; construction (exclud- 
ing steel shipbuilding) 15 per cent; steel ship- 
building, 12 per cent; metal mining and smelt- 
ing; five per cent; railroading groups, four per 
cent; navigation and wharf operations, four 
per cent; coal mining, three per cent; all other 
classes, eight per cent. 


Revenue of the Board’s accident fund during 
1945 amounted to $12,985,380.38 of which 
$8,724,879.37 was obtained from 1945 assess- 
ments; $813,516.44 from assessments for 1944 
and prior years; $45,623.61 from penalties, in- 
terest, etc.; $1,081,579 from medical aid con- 
tributions; and $1,778,026.64 from investments, 
bank interest, exchange, etc. Disbursements by 
the Board through its accident fund totalled 
$11,246,213.37 in 1945, the major component 
items being compensation to workmen, $4,045,- 
336.49; medical aid, less credit, approved 
medical schemes, $1,208,503.22; pension pay- 
ments, $2,105,540.89; general and admuinistra- 
tive expenses, $317,112.05. 

Total receipts for the silicosis fund for 1945, 
were $604,163.86, of which $345,277.21 was 
obtained from assessments from employers and 
the balance from investments, interest, and 
profits realized from sales. The disbursements 
from the silicosis fund amounted to $244,166.57, 
of which amount, $208,674.96 was for pension 
payments, and the balance for hospital ex- 
penses, medical aid, time-loss payments, fun- 
eral expenses and general and administrative 
expenses. 


Alberta 


The total number of accidents reported to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta in 1945 was 19,154, as compared with 
19,286 in 1944, a decrease of 132 accidents. 
There were 80 fatal cases reported in 1945, 
including six resulting from accidents in earlier 
years. The total revenue for the year was 
$4,439,010.08. From this is deducted $168,756.22 


for estimated or adjusted merit rates, making © 


a net total of $4,270,253.86. The total expendi- 
ture amounted to $3,215,334.43, leaving a 
provisional surplus of $1,054,91943. The 
largest revenue item was that of assessments 
amounting to $4,254,416.95, followed by interest 
of $167,494.64 and penalties totalling $17,098 49. 


Compensation payments amounted to 
$828,231.69: cost of medical services, $420,- 
922.76; provision for distasters, $193,244; 


provision for silicosis reserve, $96,871; provi- 
sion for claims pending $413,122; administra- 
tive and general expenses, including mine 
rescue stations, $259,864.24.. The capitalized 
cost of pension awards amounted to $796,299 438. 

Statistics for the year 1945 may be sum- 
marized as follows: number of employers 
within the scope of the Act as at December 31, | 
1945, 7,488; accidents reported during 1945, 
19,154; accidents and claims not finally dis- 
posed of at December 31, 1945, 1,843; claims 
disposed of by award of pension or payment 
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of compensation, 8,891; claims disposed of by 
payment only of account for medical aid, 
6,171; accidents disposed of for which no 
application for compensation was received, 
241; claims disposed of on which no compen- 
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sation was due, 2,123; claims disposed of by 
other means, 1,284; claims on which further 
payments have to be made, 1,315; accidents 
awaiting further reports and on which no pay- 
ments have been made, 972. 


Saskatchewan 


The sixteenth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Saskatchewan 
for the calendar year 1945, states that while 
-the number of claims reported to the Board in 
1945 was 203 less than for 1944, the number 
of employers and the total pay-roll covered, 
increased. 

During 1945, the total number of claims was 
8,415 as compared with 8618 in 1944. On 
account of the 1944 claims a total of $1,009,- 
616.95 was paid in benefits, made up as 
follows: compensation, $420,258.68; pension 
awards, $432,763.77 (including $109,100.97 ad- 
justments for awards made between 1930 and 
1943); and hospital and medical aid, $156,- 
594.50. The total receipts for the calendar year 
were $821,622.19, and the total expenditure 
including estimates for outstanding claims 
amounted to $826,904.28, leaving an estimated 
deficit (provisional) of $5,282.09. 

In the final figures for the calendar year 
1944, it is stated that the increase in total 
compensation paid and pension awards is due 


to some extent to the high volume of claims 


reported in that year and also because of the 
increase In compensation from 663 per cent | 
to 75 per cent by 1945 amendment to the Act. 

The average assessment rate for 1945 was 
$1.31 per $100 of payroll, the same as in 1943 
and six cents lower than in 1944. 

The number of employers who reported to 
the Board in 1945 was 4,963 as compared with 
4658 in 1944. The amount of payroll reported 
in 1945, exclusive of Dominion and Saskatche- 
wan governments (which are not asked to 
estimate their payrolls) totalled $58,440,724, an 
increase of $4,917,837, over 1944. 

Accidents. during 1944 were classified as 
follows: prime movers, 154; working machines, 
359; hoisting apparatus, 78; dangerous sub- 
stances, 282; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 846; falling objects, 942; handling 
objects, 1.196; tools, 754; runaways and 
animals, 78; moving trains and vehicles, 176; 
falls of persons, 1,425; all other causes, 1,412. 
Of all classes a total of 24 accidents were fatal. 


Ontario 


The report of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario for 1945 states that there 
was a decrease in payrolls and accidents 
throughout the province in 1945. The payrolls 

for Schedule 1 (the collective liability part of 
- the Workmen’s Compensation Act) declined 
from $1,169,052,000 to $1,167,802,000, a decrease 
of less than one per cent. 

There were 118,220 accidents reported during 
1945, a decrease of 4-5 per cent when compared 
with the 123,820 reported during 1944. During 
1945 the benefits (compensation, medical aid, 
rehabilitation, etc.) amounted to $13,135,938.38, 
as compared with $12,485,599.95 awarded during 
1944. The average rate of assessment increased 
from $1.02 for each $100 of payroll to $1.12. At 
the end of 1945, there were 29,039 employers 
under Schedule 1, as compared with 25,001 at 

December 31, 1944. 

Mid he phiipensition and medical aid for 
Schedule 1 industries, including estimates for 
what is still to be pardon for accidents hap- 
pening during the year, and for prior years’ 
accidents amounted to $11,615,923.80. There 
were other outlays of $1,216,927.39, being $552,- 
856.82 charged for administration (including 
$1,224 credit adjustment of prior years’ ex- 
penses) ; $169,261.38 for other expenses of non- 
administrative character; $40,872.83 for mine 


rescue. work; $317,870.20, grants to accident pre- 
vention associations organized under the Act; 
$123,367.28 for the Board’s clinic; $11,122 for 
the special arrangements with the Toronto 
General Hospital; and $1,576.88 for outlays 
under Section 8 of the Act. The total expen- 
ditures and charges for the year, including 
liability for pneumoconiosis of $2,311,484.43, 
were $12,832,851.19. 


The total amount of compensation awarded 
in Schedule 2 industries (those in which the 
employer is individually liable for accidents to 
his workmen) and Crown cases during 1945 was 
$2,555,764.16, as compared with $2,278,793 dur- 
ing 1944. Of the 1945 total, $1,445,194.99 was 
for Dominion Crown eases and $77,394.80 was 
for Provincial Crown cases. 


The gross administrative expenses were $682,- 
271.80 of which $554,080.82 was charged to 
Schedule 1 and constituted 4:7 per cent of the 
benefits awarded in Schedule 1. 


The balance in the Pension fund at the 
commencement of 1945, was $34,822,620.99. 
During the year $3,902,566.96 was iunsterted 
for pension awards; $1,781,748.88 interest was 
added and $3,211,351.78 was paid for pensions. 
The balance in the fund at the end of 1945 
was $37,295,585.05. 
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Labour and Industry in Ontario 


Factory Inspection—Decline in Accident Toll—Control of Health and Safety 


Hazards—Conciliation and Arbitration—Apprenticeship 


HE twenty-seventh annual report of the 
Department of Labour for Ontario for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1946, presents 


summaries of the activities of the several 


Branches and Boards that are under the 
administrative jurisdiction of the Department. 

Factory Inspection Branch:—The annual 
report of the Factory Inspection Branch points 
out that the cessation of hostilities in 1945 
resulted in a lay-off of large numbers of 
workers who had been employed in the pro- 
duction of war materials. It is asserted, how- 
ever, that many of these released workers were 
later absorbed in peace time production and, 
as a result, “a great improvement in the em- 
ployment situation was noted for the last four 
months of the year.” 

Coincident with this transition from war- 
time to peacetime industry, there was a not- 
able change in the industrial accident toll. 
“The heavy accident toll, always present in 
the metal trades and particularly so in war- 
time industries, dropped approximately 25 per 
cent during the year.” Similar reductions in 
the number of accidents reported were noted 
in the chemical industry and conveyances and 
rubber groups. On the other hand, increases 
in accidents were recorded in the pulp and 
paper trades, wood-working, leather goods and 
wearing apparel industries, all of which 
increased production in the _ reconversion 
period. 

The report states that there was a general 
reduction in daily and weekly working hours 
and a decided decrease in the numbers of 
women working under overtime permits later 
than 630 p.m. However, during the year 
‘overtime permits were issued to 530 firms for 
overtime work for 6,320 women on 8,094 occa- 
sions, as compared with 509 firms affecting 
14,898 women on 10,516 occasions a year 
earlier. 

There was “a great decrease in the number 
of violations of sections of the Act prohibiting 
child labour.” Most of the violations occurred 
during the summer recess from school and in 
practically every instance incorrect ages were 
given by the children in order to obtain 
employment and proof of age was not required 
by employers. 

The Examiner of Reports and Designs 
approved the plans of 913 new factory, shop and 
office buildings, or additions and alterations 
to such buildings, during the fiscal year. Their 


total estimated construction cost was $33,151,- 
685. In the previous fiscal year 735 projects 
costing $17,607,685 had been approved. The 
increase was attributed to the cessation of 
hostilities and the relaxation of building 
restrictions. 

The report notes that employers who oper- 
ated a factory comprising both old and new 
buildings during the war “were able to 
measure the benefits in increased production 
and to observe that employees were attracted 
by buildings of recent design. Many such 
employers are now endeavouring to replace- 
the old inefficient buildings as soon as prac- 
ticable. Some foundry employers have under- 
taken extensive improvement of working con- 
ditions to attract better types of employees, 
and the Department has provided a great deal 
of assistance in the design of ventilation 
systems.” 

Some of the large single-occupancy war 


- plants have been converted to multiple-occu- 


pancy plants with many varied types of fac- 
tories under one roof. As preference was 
given to those which would not create nuis- 
ances, no ill-effects have been observed and 
many small firms obtained modern work- 
rooms which would otherwise not have been 
available to them. 

The Department “has followed a policy of 
refusing to approve the plans of windowless 
buildings unless the applicants can prove 
sufficient necessity for that type of building 
due to the nature of the proposed operations. 
The majority of employees definitely prefer 
to work where it is possible for them to view 
the outdoors, even if very remotely, from their 
work benches.” 

Advance discussion of the designs of pro- 
posed buildings and suitable equipment to 
safeguard the safety, health and welfare of 
employees took place in 1,003 office interviews 
with owners, engineers and architects. “This 
number represents a gain of 368 over last 
year and is an all-time maximum. The advan- 
tages resulting from preliminary discussions 
of proposed projects are now well-known to 
designers and management and the arrange- 
ments for the majority of interviews no longer 
need originate within the Department. The 
use of well-designed mechanical ventilation to 
control industrial health and safety hazards, 
particularly in the chemical industry, has 
shown a steady increase. The Industrial 
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Hygiene Division has assisted greatly in the 
examination of drawings, particularly those of 
ventilation systems. 

“A total of 101 field inspections were made 
by the Examiner of Reports and Designs, 


chiefly to facilitate the approval of plans and — 


to investigate special hazards due to lack of 
exits, particularly in grain elevators, ventila- 
tion. floor overloadings and dangerous processes 
reported by the inspectors. The number of 
such field inspections was curtailed due to 
pressure of office-work but the recent appoint- 
ment of a professional engineer as Assistant 
Examiner will permit the making of more 
frequent visits with the district, inspectors.” 
Inspection Statistics:—The number of in- 
spections made in fiscal year 1946 showed an 
increase over the previous year’s total. 




















Factory Inspection Branch: 1945 1946 
First inspections ........ 15,359 17,070 
Second inspections ...... 4,031 5,604 
Visits re fruit camps.... 43 42 

19,433 22,716 

Apprenticeship Branch..... Lory 1,158 

Industrial Standards Branch 266 361 

ND RTTIA WLR ae wie Gein a pepe) ume oe 740 1,169 

Minimum Wage Branch.... 406 384 

Operating Engineers’ Branch , 146 113 

Steam Boiler Branch....... 2,246 2,346 

5,181 6,191 
BEM AUS. tase cute Cee ales 24,614 28,907 


In addition there were investigations of 
accidents and the usual visits, office calls and 
conferences incidental to inspections. 

The number of orders issued relating to 
various requirements of the Factory, Shop 
and Office Buildings Act, totalled 17,017 as 
compared with 14,282 during the previous 
year. | 

Employees in the above-visited industries, 
‘mercantile establishments and office buildings 
numbered 622,380. 


Violations and Complaints—Violations of 
the Acts in the enforcement of which the 
inspectors have a responsibility ,totalled 2,588, 
a decrease of 91 from the previous year. 
Most of these were violations of the Minimum 
Wage Act, and were, according to the Report, 
“cases of carelessness on the part of employers 
in neglecting to keep minimum wage cards 
posted in their establishments.” 

Complaints received during the fiscal year 
numbered 146. Upon investigation, sufficient 
grounds for complaint were found in 91 cases, 
insufficient grounds in 39 cases and 16 cases 
concerned matters not under the jurisdiction 
of the Factory Inspection Branch. Some 
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investigations covered more than one com- 


plaint. Subjects of complaint were as 
follows :— 
‘ cae 1945 1946 
Adolescents). 6a Ae ee 10 8 
Childe dabour ie cis oe twine. 31 14 
NIG AG Sais alate ta eitrele de Siete Deis £5 3 
TOLOVASOTBy aus ds cid elare aie ene eles 9 6 
Wirey hagarde (2.2). "sie ais! ajere.aea 4 Le 6 
ULES Were esc eit et a re 13 9 
Guarding machinery ...... — 6 
iaek or nead voi ae he eae 7 13 
Hone WOurs N50 bi. swe alae ats 29 15 
WE ENIGD  POETOU dusts auers wack ois 2 3 
Lunch and dressing rooms 2 2 
Miséetlaneous cnt ects 8 ao 23 
MEAG phe esas See olathe 19 5 
One Day’s Rest in Seven Act 2 — 
UAE Les MN TNO cyan nee IO Saateie Ce ] 3 
SAND CACO Oy We oes CIS wk ettats a ll 
Toilet accommodation ..... 13 16 
Men tiaELo men 2% fe sere Shlete 5 3 
Totals 201 146 


eoceeeveeaeee 


Proceedings .were taken against two firms 
for violations of the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building‘ Act. Conviction was recorded in 
one case under section 26, employment of 
adolescents; and in the other case, which 
was adjourned, the charge was laid under 
section 29, hours for youths, young girls and 
women. 


Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers. 
—The Board issued 17,718 certificates of all 
grades during the year. Of these 16,163 were 
renewal certificates; 939 on examination; 272 
on re-examination; 43 were provisional and 
16 were duplicate. A total of 1,263 in all 
classes was refused. There were 2,482 candi- 
dates examined at 53 centres. 


Boiler Inspection—During the fiscal year, 
681 drawings and specifications were surveyed, 
registered and re-registered; 2,762 new boilers 
and pressure vessels, and 932 used boilers and 
pressure vessels were inspected. A total of 
7,182 annual inspections was made of unin- 
sured boilers and unfired pressure vessels, 
under the provisions of the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act, as compared with 
6,319 such inspections the preceding fiscal 
year. The number of certificates issued by 
the Branch totalled 4,526. 


Conciliation and Arbitration—The Con- 
ciliation Staff of Ontario consists of the Chief 
Conciliation Officer and two conciliation 
officers. During the year three federal labour 
relations officers co-operated with the pro- 
vincial conciliation branch in carrying out the 
greatly increased work coming under its 
jurisdiction. There were 138 conciliation 
cases considered in the fiscal year ending. 
March 31, 1946. In 88 of these the unions 
were certified as collective bargaining agents, 
but were unable to reach agreements with 
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the companies concerned within the stipu- 
lated thirty-one day period as provided in 
P.C. 1003. In 38 cases the conciliation officer 
was able to bring about mutually satisfactory 
agreements between the parties concerned. In 
the other 50 cases the conciliation officers 
were able to effect agreements on many 
points in dispute, prior to reference to 
Boards of Conciliation. Twenty-eight cases 
were handled by arbitration during the fiscal 
year and in almost all of these a concilia- 
tion officer was the arbitrator. 

There was renewed activity during the 
fiscal year under the Industrial Standards Act. 
In all, 23 conferences were held throughout 
the province and a schedule was agreed to 
and approved: by the Minister of Labour 
in each case. The industries covered by 
schedules included the following: barbering; 
bricklaying and stonemasonry, carpentry, hard 
furniture, painting and decorating, plumbing 
and heating, retail gasoline and _ taxicab. 
There were 229 investigations conducted 
during the year, of which 220 were assign- 
ments from the Regional War Labour Board, 
to investigate and report on wages, working 
hours, etc., in several places throughout the 
province. Officers of the conciliation branch 
were requested to assist in the settlement of 
24 strikes during the year, involving 5,931 
employees. 

Apprenticeshty—The fiscal year 1946 was 
the year of greatest responsibility for the 
Apprenticeship Branch since the Apprentice- 
ship Act was passed in 1928. Opportunities 
for boys to learn trades were found in far 
greater numbers than for many. years and 
more boys were anxious to become inden- 
tured in the designated trades. At March 31, 
1946 there were 2,040 actively registered 
apprentices, as compared with 1,631 the 
previous year. Of these, 1,063 were in the 
various building trades, 706 in motor vehicle 
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The training program established by the 
Provincial Advisory Committee for building 
trades at the request and approval of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs was in full 
operation and 403 trainees finished their 
school training, preliminary to training on 
the job. In addition to school graduates, 
many ex-service men with some experience 
in the building trades were placed in jobs 
for further training. 

There were 12,520 certificates of qualifica- 
tion issued .during the year for proficiency 
in the motor vehicle repair trade. Of these, 
616 were issued upon examination, 2,722 were 
issued without examination to those who 
satisfied the Provincial ‘Advisory Committee 
of their ability to continue in the trade as 
competent mechanics, and 9,182 were renewal 
certificates, The rehabilitation plan drawn up 
In co-operation with the federal Departments 
of Labour and Veterans Affairs was put into 
effect in May, 1945 and a rehabilitation 
division established in the Apprenticeship 
Branch. Large numbers of discharged per- 
sonnel made use of the division. Many of 
them attended trade training schools and upon 
completion of their school training, 997 of 
them were placed in jobs for further training. 


Ontario Regional War Labour Board.—The 
Board continued its functions in connection 
with wage control. The power to. grant 
Increases in wages was extended toward the 
end of the fiscal year. In addition, other 


matters such as pension schemes, vacations 


with pay, off-shift differentials, hospitalization 
plans and group insurance were released and 
returned to the field of collective bargaining. 
It was anticipated that the movement towards 
complete removal of wartime wage control 
would be speeded up and that the final report 
of the war activities of the Board could ‘be 
given in the next Annual Report of the 
provincial Department of Labour. 


Bulletin on Australian Meat-W orks 


repairing, 252 in hairdressing, and 14 in 
barbering. 
BULLETIN entitled Australian Meat- 
Works outlining some aspects. of 


personnel practices and working conditions 
existing in the Australian meat industry has 
been prepared by the Industrial Welfare 
Division of the Australian Department of 
Labour and National Service for the purpose 
of making known the better practices func- 
tioning in the industry. 

The survey was undertaken amongst nine- 
teen of the major Australian meat-works 


employing more than half of the industry’s 


20,000 people. 


It stresses, at the outset, the need to reduce 
the irregularity of employment in this highly 
seasonable industry. Greater stability in this 
respect would not only reduce operating 
expenses and overhead but would be instru- 
mental in creating a stable and efficient 
labour force whose members could develop 
settled industrial and social habits, and an 
interest in the success of the’ industry to 
which they belong, the bulletin claims. 

Efficient, well integrated employment pro- 
cedures, records and’ training and supervisory 
programs are held highly important in the 


= 
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development of a sound labour policy. 
Development of a labour pool of competently 
trained persons which would operate under 
conditions of flexible inter-section transfer is 
suggested as a means of avoiding short-term 
lay-offs. Existing methods of training manual 
labourers are mainly haphazard, the bulletin 
reports, and states that there is a need for 
the evolution of better methods in the 
industry. 

The establishment of labour-management 
committees is recommended as a, constructive 
means of developing effective co-operation 
between management and employees and in- 
creasing responsibility on the part of both. 

“It is becoming generally accepted that 
all related aspects of employment and 
welfare can best be carried out by being 
brought together in an integrated personnel 
department which is primarily concerned with 
the human relations within the organization. 
In one company controlling meat-works in 
several States, the importance of a con- 
structive labour policy has resulted in the 
appointment of a trained personnel officer in 
each one of its works to advise management 
on personnel problems and to carry out in 
detail the personnel policies decided upon.” 


Physical Working Conditions 


The location of a factory should be such 
as to make it reasonably accessible to 
workers, but although modern equipment 
obviates the necessity for the presence of 
offensive odours it is usualy considered that 
it should be not too close to residential areas. 

The bulletin contains a comprehensive 
account of the importance of lay-out and 
planning in providing physical surroundings 
most beneficial to the health and efficiency 
of employees. 

“Bxperience shows that a determined effort 
to. reduce accidents will succeed if well 
established methods are used. The pre- 
requisite is that management gives its whole- 
hearted support and encouragement to the 
effort. It is also essential that safety work 
be directed by one man who should rank as 
a senioramember of the staff. 

“The ¥ailable information shows that a 
fairly high accident rate exists in the meat 
industry. Precise figures are not available 
but injury compensation claims paid by 
insurance companies are relatively high.” 

Factory hygiene is of particular importance 
in this industry in relation both to employee 
health and to quality of production. It has 
frequently been found that apparend clean- 
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liness in working areas does not necessarily 
mean complete freedom from bacterial infec- 
tions. Work-room cleanliness is generally the 
responsibility of a foreman, but the means 
for ensuring it involve a number of factors 
that need consideration at a higher level. 
It is recommended that a person of authority, 
such as the safety officer or the bacteriologist, 
where ther is one, should be made respon- 
sible for the setting of a standard of hygiene 
throughout the factory, whose maintenance 


_will be observed by. the foremen and the 


employees. 

The provision of first-aid posts or casualty 
rooms, with trained persons in charge, 
capable of giving prompt attention to- 
injuries and illness, is recognized as essential 
in all industries. A small casualty room is 
recommended for plants where there are about 
100 employees, and when numbers rise over 
250 a trained person is usually needed to be. 
in charge of it full time. Particularly where 
women are employed it is an advantage for 
this person to be a trained nurse. It is a 
growing practice in large industries to 
appoint a part-time medical officer in addi- 
tion, and to give attention to the general 
health of all those employed rather than 
to deal only with casualties as they occur. 

The bulletin states that much of the strain 
formerly associated with meat-works labour 
has disappeared with the development of 
mechanical. handling methods but there still 
remain surprising instances where primitive 
methods persist alongside modern ones. 

Where it is possible to install mechanical 
equipment, such as conveyor systems, to 
eliminate manual lifting and: carrying of 
weights, this should be done, both to obtain 
maximum productive efficiency and to limit 
accident liability. Investigations show that 
an appreciable percentage of accidents is 
caused by bad lighting practice, and by 
lifting and carrying under congested condi- 
tions, or with unsuitable footwear. Good 
supervision as well as good planning is 
essential if such accidents are to be avoided. 

A method sometimes used to reduce fatigue 


-and to cheer flagging spirits is the broad- 


casting of music1 This is not confined to 
canneries; in some works, exclusively male, 
boners and slaughter-men work to music. It 
is of fundamental importance that it should 
not be overdone. It has been found best 
to limit the music to quarter- or half-hour 
periods, not more than 4 or 5 to the working 
day. 





1L.G., January 1945, pp. 22-24. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


An Order in Council dated 
November 26, 1946 (P.C. 
4760) refers to the conven- 
tions and recommendations 
adopted at the 28th (Mari- 
time) Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, held in Seattle 
June 6-29, 1946. 

In accordance with Canadian practice, these 
conventions and recommendations had been 
submitted to the Minister of Justice to deter- 
mine whether they fell within Dominion or 
Provincial jurisdiction. The Minister had re- 
ported that they could be given effect to by 
the Parliament of Canada or pursuant to 
authority conferred by Parliament. 

Accordingly the Committee of the Privy 
Council recommended that authenticated 
copies of the conventions and recommendations 
be laid before Parliament at its next session, 
together with a copy of P.C. 4760. 

(The Report of the Canadian Government 
Delegates to the Seattle Conference, contain- 
ing the texts of these conventions and recom- 
mendations, was published as a supplement to 
the September issue of the Lasour Gazerrrn. 
The Report on the 29th Session, held in Mont- 
real during September and October, will appear 
as a supplement to the present issue.) 

The text of P.C. 4760 is as follows: 

The Committee of the Privy Council have had 
before them a report dated 14th November, 
1946, from the Minister of Justice with refer- 
ence to the Order in Council (P.C. 507) of 
March 7, 1939, approving the report of the 
Minister of Justice, dated February 11, 1939, 
upon the Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference at its nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-first, 
twenty-second, twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
sessions, in which report the Minister of J ustice 


Minister of 
Justice reports 
on maritime 
conventions 
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advised that the obligation of Canada under 
the Treaties of Peace in relation to the said 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations is to. 
bring them before the authority or authorities 
in Canada within whose competence the enact- 
igh of legislation or other action in each case 
ies. 

The Minister observes that at the twenty- 
eighth session of the International Labour Con- 
ference held at Seattle from June 6 to June 
29, 1946, the Conference adopted the following 
Conventions and Recommendations: 

Convention (No. 68) concerning food and 
catering for crews on board ship. 

Convention (No. 69) concerning the certi- 
fication of ships’ cooks. 

Convention (No. 70) 
security for seafarers. 

Recommendation (No. 75) concerning agree- 
ments relating to the social security of sea- 
farers. 

Recommendation (No. 76) concerning medi- 
cal care for seafarers’ dependents, 

Convention (No. 71) concerning seafarers’ 
pensions. 

Convention (No. 72) concerning the vaca- 
tion holidays with pay for seafarers. 

Convention (No. 73) concerning the medical 
examination of seafarers. 

Convention (No. 74) concerning the cer- 
tification of able seamen. 

Recommendation (No. 77) concerning the 
organization of training of sea service. 

Convention (No. 75) concerning crew ac- 
commodation on board ship. 

Recommendation (No. 78) concerning the 
provision to crews by shipowners of bedding, 
mess utensils and other articles. 

Convention (No. 76) concerning wages, 
hours of work and manning. 

The Minister advises that the said Conven- 
tions and 1 can, be given 


concerning social} 


Recommendations 
effect to by Parliament or pursuant to auth- 
ority conferred by Parliament. 

The Committee, therefore, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Justice, advise 
that a copy hereof, together with authenti- 
cated copies of the said Conventions and 
Recommendations be laid before Parliament 
at its next session. 
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On December 1, 1946, the 
Orders in Council Judicial Committee of the 
concerning Privy Council in Great Brit- 
deportation ain handed down a decision 
of Japanese declaring the Canadian Gov- 
declared valid ernment Orders in Council 

of December, 1945, concern- 
ing Japanese deportation, to be within the 
powers of the federal Government in their 
entirety. 

The Privy Council decision upheld the views 
of a minority of the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada, which had declared the Orders in Coun- 
cil valid in full (L.G., April, 1946, p. 429). 

The fifth group of approximately 300 repat- 
riates was scheduled to leave on December 23. 
This was expected to be the last group of 
voluntary repatriates from Canada, and brings 
the total up to nearly 4,000. 


The Bureau of Technical 


Activities of Personnel has reported that 


Bureau of for the quarter ending 
Technical September 30, 1946, the 
Personnel number of new inquiries 


for the services of techni- 


cally trained persons was 345, as against 348 
in the preceding quarter. During the same 
period the number of technical persons 
recorded as being available for employment 
continued to decline. As a result, at the end 
of September there were 1,118 vacancies with 
only 345 technical persons available. The most 
significant shortages were reported in the 
following fields: veterinary science, archi- 
tecture, forestry, civil engineering, mechanical 
engineering, household science and chemistry. 

This continuing shortage, it is stated, is 
causing many employers to make long-range 
plans with a view to recruiting for their staffs 
from the graduate classes of 1947. It is pointed 
out that this is apart altogether from the 
survey that has been continuing for several 
months to ascertain potential openings for 
some 15,000 professional persons who are 
expected to graduate from the universities in 
the years 1947-1951 inclusive. 


The Bureau reports that “there is no slack- 
ening in the volume of requests for information 
regarding technical personnel”. It is stated 
that “‘various government agencies and pro- 
fessional bodies have recently approached the 
Bureau for assistance in gathering data on 
groups of engineers or scientists in which they 
may be interested. Several specific projects 
are under way in addition to the routine 
exchange of information ... .” 

While the setting of salaries is not! a 
function of the Bureau, it is pointed out that 
a considerable volume of material which lends 
itself to statistical analysis has been brought 
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together in the course of employment opera- 
tions, both during the period when manpower 
controls required applications for permits and 
during the current year. Progress is being 
made in arranging this material to make it 
suitable for reference purposes. 


The accompanying table 


Employment contains the latest statistics 
and industrial available reflecting indus- 
statistics trial conditions in Canada. 


Figures are shown for 
certain months in the current year as com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 1945. 

Employment and Earnings—Industrial em- 
ployment showed further important expansion 
on October 1, according to the monthly report 
on employment and payrolls issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Reports from 
16,190 establishments indicated combined staffs 
of 1,820,673 at October 1, an increase of 24,184 
workers from the level of the previous month. 

The general index of employment (base 
1926100) stood at 177-9 in October as com-. 
pared with 175-5 in September. Comparative 
figures for certain previous dates are 168-7 for 
October, 1945; 183-3 for October, 1944; and 
121-7 for October, 1939. The latest index, 
while lower than the indexes noted at October 
1 in 1944, 1943 and 1942, was higher than in 
any earlier year for which data are available. 

Weekly payrolls of eight leading industries 
rose 2°6 per cent to $60,326,538 at October 1. 
The weekly average per employee was $33.13 
at October 1, as compared with $32.72 at 
September 1. Per capita figures at the begin- 
ning of October in previous years were: 1945, 
$32.08; 1944, $32.36; 1943, $31.53; 1942, $29.51 
and 1941, $26.37. The latest figure therefore 
is the highest in the record of over five years. 

By industries, the greatest increase was that 
of 13,634 workers in logging. Manufacturing, 
transportation and trade showed considerable 
improvement, while declines were noted in 
mining, communications, construction and 
service. To some extent, these losses were 
seasonal. An addition of 5,500 workers was 
reported in manufacturing; in spite of con- 
tinued losses due directly and indirectly to 
strikes, the gain in manufacturing was above 
normal according to the experience of the 
pre-war period. A pronounced seasonal 
advance took place in vegetable food proces- 
sing, but there were also important increases 
in the textile and textile-using industries. On 
the other hand, the farmers’ strike caused a 
substantial reduction in animal food factories, 
and iron and steel plants continued to release 
employees, also partly as a result of strikes. 

Prices—Based on the 1926 average as 100, 
the general index of wholesale prices was 110-8 
in October as compared with 109-1 in Septem- 
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STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Norr.—Official statistics except where noted. Much of the statistical data in this table, 


in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Classification 
" November 





Employment— 
Tex! Nc eae Lie cor are eee tees te ss aie Rabin 
Applications for employment?. No. 
Vacancies notified?............ No. 





CC Cr ee 


Unemployment insurance game 
O. 
Unemployment in trade unions. .% 


Pest Cr ur it yk te SC 


Earnings and Hours— 
Index, aggregate weekly payrolls?. 
Per capita weekly earnings..... $ 
Average hourly earnings. .... cents 
Average hours worked per week...|...........-.. 


Prices— 
Wholesaleindextn sg week a cease OA, 
Cost-of-living index‘............... 


ee ee ey 


Physical Volume of Business— 
peneral indesign od ENE 
Tndustrisl mraductions, oc. 8 (iesiks howls bte darcceed 

NiIneral productioneee sn ete ele eee ne. 
Manuflactirine (an CPU Mabel aeasd Es Cheek 
Construction. £0 a oki be Mee [avandivis, oo hate 
PARCUEIC DOWER ae Tree tee Meee met amen 
Ppisteauitions uel tn, le a le avi 
SRIDACIRAG Uo WC ak Me PAIN, Wek tA Ll ae 
Mons carried rere ht ok eee he ak 
Weirprog tatty yee Seay Eh ah he eth ee Gere vl, 
POOP oe bey ewes aloes he te ii saWeih ean 
Retail sales, unadjusted.........]...........-. 
Retail sales, adjusted’. .......cc)-..sc00cceceee 
VW Dplesle Gales Ale. LeU. aan uh law ee cece lige 


Other Business Indicators— 
Common stocks, index4........... 
Preferred stocks, index4........... 


Ce ee rd 


Trade, external, excluding gold. $ 
Imports, excluding gold $ 
Exports, excluding gold........ $ 
Bank debits to individual 


win) Ghey ste: w 168 (ah ahets)e a lale.\v\'p toh aifat alc 


Bank deposits in savings....... $ 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ 


ae ars 


a (sie or eh eney ia) ave voce leis 


Railways— 

Car loadings, rev. freight cars’. . 

Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues......... $ 
operating expenses.......... $ 

Canadian Pacific Railway 
traffic earnings............. 
operating expenses, all lines. $ 

Steam railways, revenue freight 


POCORN ease My oe nis 2 Le hel hh a ale fa 
Building permits............... $ 23,787,000 
Contracts awarded............. $ 48,004,000 
Mineral production— 

ASI ON He atte Ty TONS Puce sakes 
Steel ingots and castings....tons}.............. 
Rerro-alloys Win wdsa denn but tONS his Te 
AOU Ss s acenct eens tai sted ODS ite oa tenet yak 
(Coal I vid at eee Aes CONS aths eee 
CORDer ne hEt «teh acat A eed bs ee omy th ee 
INICK Cee aoe eee ek Ibe ce eee 
BOR SRE ek hits antes Lunn eee eae 
YA GAPE Ae Ren ae Ibe leek cee Ree 
Timber scaled in B.C..... EB SVE RR eee aie 
Hlour production +... waco. | oo) by aes ec eR ate 
Footwear production......... DAITS|S Geese 
Output of central electric 
SLAtIONS Writer seer Se ke Kew nails 2a eae eke 
Sales of life insurance........... baal eric eaek Lge ot 
Newsprint production......... tons 364, 304 


ft Week ended November 28, 1946. 
1 Base 1926=100. 2 Daily averages. 
necessary, for seasonal variation. 
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October 


177-9 
6, 426 
7,149 
3, 207 


34,891 
1-0 


— 
& 
~ 

HOM wD I wWOMane 


393,001,000 
186,393, 000 
204, 150,000 


6,312, 554,000} 5,890, 509, 000! 8,580, 689,000 
1,029,360, 000 
3,476,731 ,000 
1,301,651 ,000 


329, 155 


a ee ae errs 


26,637,000 
21,821,000 


a a ee 


33, 611,000 
77,308,000 


17,219,000 
29,745,000 
36,831,000 


297,160,000 


2,433,000 
3,773,000 


3,550,001, 000 
104, 876, 000 


376, 436 


3 Base June, 1941=100. 
6 Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the month. 


ended November 30, 1946, and corresponding previous periods. 


September 


175-5 


re 
bt 
or 
oe 


213: 
259- 


pear 
bo 
oO 

S100 NIOUnNT OU O OO INTO 


104-4 
151-4 
84-9 


328,013,000 
156, 095, 000 
169,779,000 


1,016, 122,000 





238, 637,000 


998, 600, 000 


524, 145, 000] 2, 816, 218, 000 


235,806,000 


310,752 


30,336, 000 
27,506,000 


25,919,000 
26, 931,000 


5, 142, 261,000 


29,047,000 
44,816,000 


1,427,090 
28, 847,00 
15, 961,000 
29, 042,000 
38, 564, 000 


331,968,000 
2,228,000 
3,489, 000 


3, 265, 860, 000 


89, 909, 000 
330,063 


1,314, 321,000 


295, 336 


30, 278, 000 
25,559,000 


25,764, 000 
22,439,000 


5, 298,098,000 


18, 116, 000 
44,998,000 


134,651 
207,981 
13, 360 
220,755 
1,768,000 
32, 240,000 
15,484, 000 
35,000, 000 
40, 609, 900 


242,891,000 
2,285, 000 
3, 655.000 


3, 235, 986, 000 


76, 137,000 
299, 160 


4 Base, 1935-1939 =100. 


227,901,000 


5,749, 151,000 
1,007, 400, 000 
2,991,624, 000 


978,652,000 


302,171 


32,402,000 
27,758,000 


28,646, 000 
23,777,000 


5,494, 990, 000 


19, 501,000 
29,428,000 


140, 693 
205, 845 
14,555 
229,550 
1,194,000 
25, 172,000 
17,245, 000 
32, 609, 000 
38,860,000 


325,095,000 
2, 227,000 
3,747,000 


3,399, 021,000 


69, 225,000 
310, 980 
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with an analysis, are included 





1945 

November October September 
171-2 168-7 172-8 
10,083 9,754 10, 292 
6,897 8,189 9,180 
4,725 5,076 5,471 
537825 36, 717 40,473 
Re TRIO atk LA et A Me Oh 
139-3 137- 141-1 
31-95 32-08 32-06 
67-5 67-8 69-2 
44.9 44.7 44.1 
103-1 102-9 103-3 
119-9 119-7 119-9 
189-9 194-5 205-3 
197-7 210-8 223-9 
130-6 132-9 150-4 
211-0 231-9 244-1 
201-2 142-2 168-7 
139-7 144-8 146-3 
173-7 160-7 166-8 
138-2 129-1 119-4 
156-2 144-5 147-4 
158-8 154-0 151-1 
218-2 211-2 239-9 
213-3 203-8 187-1 
200-9 189-8 186-0 
221-5 237-2 217°7 
107-2 104-2 102-6 
145-0 142-5 139-4 
93-9 94-4 94-6 
383,669,000} 367,300,000] 347,240,000 
142, 409, 000 134, 404, 000 122, 259,000 


220,810,000 


5, 157,321, 000% 
1,009, 200, 000: 
2,934, 845, 000" 


969,394, 008 


287, 146 


31,413,000 
26,616,000 


26,181,000 
23,471,000 


5, 158, 943, 000 


20,038,000 
42,045, 000 


135, 227 
198, 508 
13,517 
211,529 
1,178,000 
35, 023,000 
16, 506, 000 
29,176,000 
38,459, 000 


264,353,000 
2,046,000 
3,126,000 


3,079,310, 000 


32,995,000 
269, 960 


5 Adjusted, where 


7 Figures for four weeks 
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ber and 103-6 in October, 1945. The index 
for vegetable products decreased from 97-4 
to 97-1. Due to increases in the wholesale 
prices for newsprint and shingles the wood 
products index rose 7:1 points to stand at 
138-3 in October. The index for animal pro- 
ducts rose from 115-3 to 119-6, due to increases 
in the prices of fluid milk, canned milk and 
eggs. The indexes for non-metallic minerals 
and chemical products advanced respectively 
1-2 and 0-3 points. No changes were noted 
in the indexes for textile products at 98-2, iron 
products at 128-6, and non-ferrous metals at 
89-7. The index of consumers’ goods rose 
from 101-4 to 103-0 and of producers goods 
from 105-7 to 107-5. The index of Canadian 
farm products moved 2:3 points, from 110-5 to 
112-8. 

The cost-of-living index, based on prices in 
the years 1935 to 1939 as 100, advanced from 
126-8 on October 1 to 127-1 on November 1, 
1946. The food series moved from 146-5 to 
146-6 on small increases for eggs, meats and 
fish, and fruits. Vegetables averaged slightly 
lower. The fuel and light index rose from 
107-3 to 108-6 as western coal prices moved 
higher. Clothing increased from 130-2 to 
131-1, and home furnishings from 128-8 to 
129-2. Rents remained at 113-4 while the 
miscellaneous index moved from 113-9 to 
114-1. The advance in the general index since 
August, 1939, was 26-1 per cent. 


The International Associa- 
American and tion of Government Labour 
Canadian Govern- Officials of the United States 
ment labour and Canada held its annual 
officials confer meeting at Milwaukee, Wis- 
in Milwaukee consin, from September 30 

to October 2. This was the 


first Conference since 1948. Representatives 
were present from a considerable number of 
the State Labour Departments, from the 
British Columbia and Quebec Departments of 
Labour and from the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Department of Labour 
of Canada. 


The JAGLO, which adopted its present 
name in 1928, began in 1883 as an association 
of chiefs and officials of Bureaus of Labour of 
the United States. From 1887 to 1909 an 
Association of American and Canadian factory 
inspectors met annually. Joint meetings of the 
two organizations were held from 1910 to 1913 
when they united to form the International 
Association of Government Officials in 
Industry. 

The International Association of Factory 
Inspectors met in Toronto in 1896, in Quebec 
in 1899 and in Montreal in 1903. The Inter- 
national Association of Government Labour 
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Officials held its annual meeting in Toronto 
in 1929 and in 1937. It is proposed to meet in 
Montreal in the near future. 

The State and Provincial Departments which 
are members of the Association pay an annual 
fee of $25. The US. Department of Labour 
bears the cost of printing the proceedings. 
The Secretary-Treasurer is Mrs. Clara M. 
Beyer, Assistant Director of the Division of 
Labour Standards, U.S. Department of Labour. 
Among the other officers elected at Milwaukee 
are, President, Forrest H. Shuford, Com- 
missioner of Labour of North Carolina; First 
Vice-President, Mrs. Nellie Kennedy, Director 
Women’s and Children’s Division, Labour 
Department of Kansas; Second Vice-President, 
Hon. L. D. Currie, Minister of Labour of 
Nova Scotia. 


The Milwaukee conference was devoted to a 
discussion of post-war labour standards. There 
were short addresses and general discussion on 
the standards that should be aimed at in school 
attendance and child labour laws; in appren- 
ticeship and on-the-job training; for the 
employment of disabled workers; in employ- 
ment opportunities and the problems of 
unemployment of women, including questions 
of equal pay and hours of work; in providing 
for safety and health on the job through 
adequate appropriations for Departments of 
Labour, through training of factory inspectors 
and safety codes; and in supervising conditions 
of migratory workers, particularly agricultural 
workers who follow the crops from one region 
to another. There were also interesting papers 
and helpful discussion on legislation concern- 
ing labour relations, on the federal Fair Labour 
Standards Act applying to establishments 
producing goods for shipment across State 
boundaries and on new developments in wage- 
and-hour laws. 


Mrs. Rex Eaton, representing the British 
Columbia Department of Labour, presided at 
the session on Women’s Employment, Miss 
Margaret Mackintosh, of the Department of 
Labour of Canada, summarized briefly the 
laws governing the hours of women’s work, 
and Mr. J. O’Connell-Maher, Associate Deputy 
Minister of Labour of Quebec, described the 
Quebec legislation regulating collective agree- 
ments, wages and hours. Mr. C. Miron, Con- 
ciliation Officer of the Quebec Department was 
also present. 

At the banquet, where the members of the 
Association were guests of the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin, Mr. J. W. Gibson, 
Assistant Secretary of Labour of the United 
States, spoke on the means and value of co- 
operation between the Federal and State 
Governments in improving labour conditions 
and Professor HE. E. Witte of the University 
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of Wisconsin gave a very thoughtful and 
inspiring address on the future of labour 
legislation. 


Mr. John Moffat, Corre- 
Career of John spondent for the Lasour 
Moffat linked Gazertr in Cape Breton 
with N.S. Trade from 1902-1932, and _ for 


Union Movement many years prominent in 

the coal miners’ union in 
Nova Scotia, died in Glace Bay on November 
12. In recent years he had been fire inspector 
for the Dominion Coal Company in Cape 
Breton and later was employed in the Com- 
pany’s Safety Department. 

Born in 1864 in Ayrshire, Scotland, Mr. 
Moffat came to Cape Breton in 1883 just 
before the end of the 13-months-long strike 
of the miners at Lingan. Joining the Provin- 
cial Workmen’s Association of Nova Scotia, 
formed by the coal miners in 1879 (see p. 1692) 
Mr. Moffat became in 1898 its Grand Secretary, 
succeeding the Honourable Robert Drummond 
who had held the post since 1879. Mr. 
Drummond, editor of the Maritime Mining 
Record, became a member of the Legislative 
Council of Nova Scotia. 

Some twenty years ago, Mr. Moffat made 
available to the Department of Labour of 
Canada and so to all students of the Cana- 
dian labour movement, the Minutes of the 
Proceedings of the P.W.A., 1879-1917, and 
other documents. 

The conflict between the P.W.A. and the 
United Mine Workers of America, which 
entered Nova Scotia about 1908 and gradually 
extended its membership, ended in 1917 when 
the P.W.A. agreed to amalgamate with the 
United Mine Workers of America to fonm the 
Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia. 
In Mr. Moffat’s valedictory to the P.W.A. 
members he showed a breadth of vision and 
lack of self interest which had stood the 
miners in good stead for 19 years: 

The time has come to put an end to all 
internal strife, and fuse our forces for concen- 
trated effort in the great work that lies before 
the miners of Canada. To us as members of a 
most successfui labour organization the call of 
our country has come, bidding us fall into line, 
close up our ranks and join forces with our 
brothers for the common good of all. .... 
Believing it to be in the best interests of the 
workmen whom we represent, and of our 
beloved country, we have decided to carry out 
the wishes of the Royal Commission, which met 
in Glace Bay early in May, and issued an appeal 
to all mine workers to unite in one union, and 
bury the differences of the past. We trust that 
time will prove that the Commission were wise 


in their counsel and that the expected results- 


will be fully realized. .... 
It is interesting to note Mr. Moffat’s state- 
ment on the achievements of the P.W.A.— 
The P.W.A. has made the position of the 
workmen at the collieries more comfortable. 
Conditions underground in the way of good 
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ventilation and good methods of mining have 
been much improved. The workmen are not 
subject to the whims and caprices of every petty 
boss, as they were before the union was formed. 
Men are not discharged for simply asking for 
their rights, as was too frequently the case in 
ante-union days. Employers manifest no objec- 
tion to conferring with committees over alleged 
grievances and instead of “spotting” them for 
acting on the committee, they welcome them and 
discuss matters freely with them. The social 
condition of miners has been raised. ‘The very 
spirit of independence the P.W.A. _ has 
fostered has conduced to imparting to its 
members a better tone and a desire to improve 
their condition. With a desire to be respected, 
came the necessary effort to command respect; 
and a real determination to seek after material, 
social and moral improvement and advancement. 
In short, the Association has secured for its 
members and for workmen generally at the coal 
mines, better legislation, better wages and fairer 
treatment from employers, and greater respect 
from the public at large. 

The life of the miner has been entirely 
changed since pre-union days. His work, while 
at all times hard, is not as laborious as it was 
thirty years ago. When we look back to the 
time that coal was riddled in the pit, and every 
pound of it had to be mined and sheared by 
hand; when we remember the winter reductions 
imposed for coal banked in the heaps and the 
scarcity of employment under those conditions, 
we get a new view of the coal industry, and 
the conditions under which the miner worked. 
The success of the industry has been largely due 
to the co-operation of the workman with the 
employer, and while every inch of the ground 
has been contested in trying to obtain fair 
wages and good working conditions, the rights 
of the operators to fair profits have been freely 
conceded by the P.W.A. The coal industry of 
this Province will continue to be just what the 
workmen through their unions make it. If 
common sense co-operation is given, the industry 
will continue to be a success. If stubborn and 
unbending methods are to be used and grudging 
service only rendered, then there can be neither 
peace nor prosperity, much less progress, under 
such unyielding attitude. 

On the policy of “no contract, no work,” the 
following comment is made: 

The practice of suspending work pending the 
drawing up of an agreement was one of the 
strongest reasons of the P.W.A. against becom- 
ing connected with the United Mine Workers 
of America. The United Mine Workers them- 
selves, following the example of the P.W.A., 
gave up this practice two years ago, and advised 
their members to remain at work while negotia- 
tions towards an agreement were being made. 


The Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce held its 17th an- 
nual meeting in Winnipeg 
during October. Among the 
many items of business 
dealt with was a resolution, 
drafted by the Chamber’s Labour. Relations 
Committee and adopted by the Convention, 
which stated the organization’s policy on 
labour relations. 

The resolution declared that the principle 
of collective bargaining was just and equit- 


Chamber of 
Commerce 
resolution on 
labour relations 
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able, subject to the condition that where an 
agreement is reached, both parties must be 
equally responsible for observance of its 
terms. It also endorsed a recommendation of 
the committee “that a secret and properly 
supervised ballot amongst all employees of a 
bargaining unit who would be affected by 
strike action, as provided in a recent order 
in council (L.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1187) would 
be in the best interest of employer, employee, 
and the committee as a whole.” 


The Community Planning 


Community Association of Canada is 
Planning an organization initiated by 
Association a number. of _ public- 
of Canada spirited citizens interested 


in community welfare, “to 
foster public understanding of, and participa- 
tion in, community planning in Canada”. It 
is a wholly autonomous association, holding 
letters patent under the Canada Companies 
Act. 

With a view to determining the extent of the 
public interest, a conference was held in 
Ottawa in June, 1946, under the auspices of 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion (L.G., July 1946, p. 1000). While the 
conference was sponsored by a government 
agency and many of the delegates who 
attended were officials of the Dominion and 
Provincial governments, the control and 
direction of the Association was, and is, in 
the hands of interested private citizens. 

The membership is available to individuals 
as active members at $3 per year and to 
larger groups requiring informational material 
in bulk as sustaining members at $25 per 
year. The only other requirement for 
membership is “an unselfish interest in the 
object of the Association”, The management 
of the Association is in the hands of a Council 
of 13 active members and an Executive 
Committee consisting of a President, Vice- 
President and one other Councillor, elected by 
the Council. Mr. R. E. G. Davis, Executive 
Director of the Canadian Welfare Council 
and Mr. John M. Kitchen of the National 
Capital Planning Office are the provisional 
President and Vice-President, respectively, and 
Mr. N. B. MacRostie, civil engineer, is the 
third member of the Executive. The Associa- 
tion’s Secretary-Treasurer is Mr. Alan H. 
Armstrong, Room 414, 56 Lyon Street, Ottawa. 

Provision has been made for electing 12 
of the 13 Councillors by the membership; up 
to nine of these, by provincial divisions of 
the Association and the others by the 
membership at large. The other Councillor 
will be appointed by the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, as it is the agency 
responsible to the people of Canada for the 
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encouragement and study of community 
planning. The present provisional Council is 
made up of architects, engineers, provincial 
and municipal officials, representatives of 
welfare agencies, trades unions, contractors, 
etc. It is expected that permanent officers 
will be elected formally at a meeting of the 
Association next year. 


Late in October the Credit 


Credit Union Union National Association, 


National Inc. (CUNA), opened a 
Association Canadian Branch office at 
sets up office Hamilton, Ontario, with 
in Canada Mr. Gordon Smith in 

charge. Mr. Smith was 


formerly a paymaster employed by the city 
of Hamilton and for many years has taken 
an active part in organizing credit unions in 
Ontario. He was the first President of the 
Ontario Credit Union League and for the 
past four years has been a chief agent of the 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society, which is 
licensed to carry on the business of life 
insurance in Canada. 


The credit union movement in North 
America had its origin at Levis, Quebec, in 
1900. Since that date, some 2,300 new Cana- 
dian credit unions have been formed, with 
about 600,000 members and assets in excess 
of $100,000,000. There are more than 9,000 
credit unions in the United States having a 
total membership of approximately 3,000,000 
and total assets of roughly $398,000,000. 

In Canada, the most notable expansion has 
taken place in the Province of Quebec where 
there are now in the neighbourhood of 1,000 
credit unions. But substantial progress has 
also been made in ‘tthe other provinces, 
especially in the Maritimes, Ontario and 
portions of the Prairie region. 


Credit unions are associations of people 
having a common bond (community, church, 
industry, etc.) who organize in groups for the 
practising of thrift by regular savings of small 
amounts of money. With the accumulated 
savings, the credit union makes loans to its 
members for provident or productive purposes. 
At the end of each year, the income, after 
operating expenses and provision for bad loans 
are met, is divided among the members in 
the form of dividends on savings and patron- 
age refunds of interest charged. Control is 
vested in the membership who have one vote 
each regardless of their savings. Manage- 
ment is by a five-man Board of Directors. 
Loans must be approved by a credit com- 
mittee of three and auditing is provided by 
the supervisory committee, who check the 
records at least monthly. 

Individual members are trained in handling 
their own resources for the mutual benefit of 
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all members. Agencies have been created for 
the bonding of officers, providing group and 
individual life insurance and to supply neces- 
sary printed forms and other office materials. 

Departments of the provincial and state 
governments issue charters and inspect the 
affairs of each credit union annually. In those 
communities where more than one union has 
been established, they are organized in 
chapters for the exchange of ideas and oper- 
ating practices. Provincial and state leagues 
are created to take care of legislative 
problems, handle supplies and literature and 
to maintain a central credit union to accept 
surplus funds for investment, or for loans 
to member credit unions when the need arises. 
At present, 51 provincial and state leagues 
form CUNA with headquarters at Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


The report on “Labour 
Report on Legislation in Canada” 
labour covering the year 1945 is 
legislation now available. Containing 
in 1945 the text or a summary of 

the labour laws enacted last 
year by the Parliament of Canada, the 


Provincial Legislatures and the Council of the 
Yukon, this report, published in booklet form, 
is the seventh supplement to “Labour Legis- 
lation in Canada, 1937”. 


The summary includes data concerning 
international labour conventions, employment 
of children, trade unions and _ collective 
bargaining, wages and hours of labour, work- 
men’s compensation, safety and health, voca- 
tional education and apprenticeship, licensing 
of workmen, seamen, unemployment, family 
allowances, pensions and mothers’ allowances, 
housing, and post-war reconstruction and 
veterans affairs. 


“Safety in Building”, a 
Pamphlet printed pamphlet of 32 
on safety pages, has been published 


in building recently by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. It con- 
tains the text of the Convention and four 
Recommendations concerning safety in the 
building industry which were approved by the 
International Labour Conference in 1937. The 
subjects covered include provisions for in- 
spection, safety equipment and first-aid, 
co-operation in accident prevention, and voca- 
tional education, as well as the construction 
of scaffolds of different kinds, working plat- 
forms, gangways, runs and stairways, the 
construction and maintenance of hoisting 
appliances, ladders, the fencing of openings, 
roof work and others. 

The same material was issued in January, 
1946, in mimeographed form. By resolution 
of the National Joint Conference Board of 
the Construction Industry on June 4, 1946, 
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the Department was requested to print the 
decisions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence concerning safety in the building indus- 
try. The Joint Board asked, however, that 
metric measurements should be converted into 
their Canadian equivalents, with some modi- 
fication in order to conform with Canadian 
commercial usage. ; 

Copies in French or English are obtainable 
at ten cents each from the Legislation Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


The 1946 edition of the 


Canada Year Canada Year Book, pub- 
Book, 1946 lished by authorization of 
available for Hon. James A. MacKinnon, 
distribution Minister of Trade and 


Commerce and prepared by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was issued 
at the end of November. 

It is a volume of 1,224 pages and in 
addition to valuable reference material on 
Canadian resources, industry, trade and fin- 
ance it contains numerous special articles, 
among them being two which have reference 
to wartime accomplishments, data for which 
were not previously available. These are: 
“The Relation of Hydrography to Navigation 
and the War Record of the Hydrographic and 
Map Service” and the “British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan.” 

Among the articles dealing with the 
transition from war to peace are the follow- 
ing: Canadian Agriculture During the Transi- 
tion Period; The Outlook for the Mineral 
Industry in Relation to the Economic 
Development of Canada; and the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Co-operatives. 

Because of public interest in articles pub- 
lished in former editions of the Canada Year 
Book, the policy of reprinting such articles as 
are of continuing value has been approved 
and in future a number of these will be avail- 
able each year. 

Other new features of the edition of 1946 
are: (1) a section explaining the Vocational 
Training Organization, included in the chapter 
on Labour; (2) a new chapter on National 
Defence; (3) a summary of discharge gratu- 
ities and rehabilitation allowances, together 
with a short synopsis of the pension system, 
war veterans’ allowances and other post-war 
legislation of the Federal Government; (4) 
a digest of Canada’s part in the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO). The edition also contains a number 
of additional maps and charts. 

Cloth bound copies may be obtained from 
the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at $2 per copy. 
This merely covers the cost of paper, press 
work and binding. A limited number of 
paper-bound copies have been set aside for 
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ministers of religion, bona fide students and 
school teachers, who may obtain such copies 
at the nominal price of $1 per copy. Applica- 
tion for paper-bound copies must be for- 
warded with remittance to the Dominion 
Statistician, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa. 


The first issue of Housing 


Brochure in Canada has been pub- 
on housing lished by the Central Mort- 
in Canada gage and Housing Corpora- 


tion. Commencing in 1947 
the publication will be issued quarterly and 
will make available current factual informa- 
tion “designed to afford as complete a picture 
of the housing situation as possible”. 


The first number presents a factual sum- 
mary of population trends and residential 
construction during the inter-war years. 
Statistical details are presented on an annual 
basis for the years 1919 to 1946 and on a 
monthly basis for 1945 and 1946. Information 
is included on many phases of the housing 
problem, including publicly-assisted house- 
building; real estate lending and loans for 
building purposes; building materials; build- 
ing labour; building costs; rents and cost of 
living; and operations under the Wartime 
Housing Act and other legislation. 


The Canadian Council of 


Catalogue of Education for Citizenship 


vocational has recently published a 
guidance 49-page annotated bibliog- 
materials raphy of vocational guid- 

ance materials. It is con- 
fined to published materials that refer 


especially to Canadian conditions, inasmuch 
as much vocational guidance data compiled 
in other countries requires considerable 
adaptation to make them applicable to the 
situation in Canada. It is asserted that “the 
volume of guidance materials published in 
Canada has become very considerable in the 
last few years and in no other place is as 
comprehensive and helpful a listing of it 
available”. The price of the catalogue is 
25 cents per copy, with special rates for 
orders in quantity. It may be obtained from 
the Canadian Council of Education for 
Citizenship, 166 Marlborough Avenue, Ottawa. 


A revised Fair 
United Kingdom Resolution was 
amends fair by the British House of 
wage policy Commons on October 14. 
for government Several changes have been 
centracts made in the Fair Wages 

Clause which must be in- 
serted in Government contracts whether for 
construction or for equipment and supplies. 


Wages 
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The Fair Wages Resolution originally 
adopted in 1891 was passed in its recent form 
by the House of Commons in 1909. Pro- 
posals for amendments were made from time 
to time, and in 1937 the Minister of Labour 
appointed a Committee representing Govern- 
ment departments, trade unions and em- 
ployers’ organizations to advise concerning 
desirable changes. The Committee had not 
finished its work when war came. 


In 1942, after further discussions between 
the Government, the British Employers’ Con- 
federation and the Trades Union Congress, 
agreement was reached on the draft of a new 
Resolution. A statement of its intention to 
submit to Parliament the draft Resolution, 
unless amendments were mutually agreed to 
in the meantime, was issued by the Govern- 
ment in November, 1942, but as the Condi- 
tions of Employment and National Arbitration 
Order, 1940, applied during the war to wages 
and conditions in Government contract estab- 
lishments, it was not considered necessary to 
do this until after the lapse of the Order. It 
was considered desirable, too, to have further 
experience of the administration of the Order, 
one section of which required the observance 
by all employers of rates of wages, hours and 
conditions of employment not less favourable 
than those established for the trade or industry 
by agreement between employers and trade 
unions. 


The principal changes made by the Resolu- 
tion as adopted by the House were summarized 
in the Ministry of Labour Gazette, in Novem- 
ber, 1942, as follows: 


(1) The standard of fair wages will no 
longer be solely the practice of “good em- 
ployers” in the district. The employer will 
be required to observe such conditions as 
have been established for the trade or industry 
in the district by representative joint ma- 
chinery of negotiation or by arbitration. 


(2) The new Resolution specifically requires 
the contractor to observe “fair” conditions of 
labour as well as “fair” wages and to apply 
them to all persons employed by him in 
every factory, workshop or place where the 
contract is being executed. Contracting 
Departments will require an assurance from 
a new contractor that to the best of his 
knowledge and belief he has complied with 
the general conditions of the Resolution for 
at least the previous three months. 


(3) Under the old Resolution the Minister 
of the Contracting Department had, if called 
upon, to decide whether or not fair wages 
were being paid. Under the new Resolution 
any such questions will be reported to the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service and, 
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if not disposed of by negotiation, will be 
referred to an independent tribunal. 

(4) The contractor shall recognize the free- 
dom of his workpeople to be members of 
Trade Unions. 


Providing for a comprehen- 
sive health service open to 
everyone in the United 
Kingdom without limitation, 
the National Health Serv- 
ices Act received royal 
assent on November 6. The Act does not 
differ in any major respect from the bill as 
originally introduced (L.G., April, 1946, p. 437). 


Constitutional amendments 
banning the closed shop 
were adopted, during the 
November elections in the 
United States, in Arizona, 
Nebraska and South Dakota. 
In addition Massachusetts voters approved a 
proposal requiring labour unions to issue 
public financial statements at regular intervals, 
and in California a proposal for a Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Act was rejected. 

State constitutional amendments forbidding 
the requirement of union membership as a 
condition of employment were adopted by 
Florida and Arkansas in 1944. The Arkansas 
measure failed to receive legislative support 
and has not been implemented. The Florida 
amendment, while finalized by enabling legis- 
lation, is at present being challenged in the 
lower courts and its ultimate disposition may 
await review by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The New York Times recently reported that 
a federal measure to outlaw the closed shop is 
being readied by some Senators for presenta- 
tion to the new Congress when it convenes. 


British Health 
Services Act 
receives 

royal assent 


Closed shop 
outlawed in 


three states 
in U.S.A. 


In a recent decision, the 
United States Labour Rela- 
request under tions Board described some 
closed shop of the conditions which 
agreement should govern the dismissal 

of employees when requested 
by a union with a closed shop agreement. 

The question arose over the dismissal by 
the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company of 37 
employees who were accused by the certified 
CIO union of engaging in activity on behalf of 
an AFL union that was campaigning among 
the employees at the time. 

The Board decided that the company had 
violated the Wagner Act in acceding to the 
discharge request of the union. 

It contended that the dismissal represented a 
violation in view of the fact, of which the 
management was aware,” that the employees 
in question had been previously refused per- 
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mission to withdraw from the union. This was 
held to be evidence that the union demand 
was not based on proper grounds. In this case 
the dual-union activities were found permis- 
sible, since the closed shop agreement was of 
indefinite duration and had been in effect about 
a year, thus not serving as a bar to an election. 

Standards which an employer is obligated to 
apply to determine whether he is justified in 
acceding to union requests for discharge under 
a closed shop, have been held by the board to 
include the time the agreement has run and 
how much knowledge the employer possesses 
of the facts in the case. 


The Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the American 
Federation of Labour has 
announced the _ establish- 
ment of a procedure for 
eliminating work stoppages 
due to juridictional disputes among its affili- 
ated unions, and the consummation of an 
agreement with the Building and Constructive 
Trades Department defining more clearly the 
respective areas of jurisdiction in the manu- 
facture of prefabricated housing. 

Contained in the procedure were the follow- 
ing stages of negotiation to be pursued in 
resolving a jurisdictional dispute. 

1. Local officials of unions involved must 
meet and make a serious attempt to agree. 

2. If that fails, presidents of the international 
unions must designate representatives to meet 
and attempt to determine the dispute. 

3. The next step provides that International 
Presidents shall personally meet on the ques- 
tions involved. 

4. In the event of inability to resolve the 
dispute during the latter three stages, provision 
is made for the dispositions of the issues in 
dispute by an impartial umpire whose rulings 
are to be binding on the parties. 

The agreement with the Constructive Trades 
Department of the Federation, it was reported, 
granted jurisdiction of assemblage of prefabri- 
cated housing units to the Building Trade 
locals. Kitchen and bathroom units, the agree- 
ment concluded, were within the Building 
Trades jurisdiction irrespective of whether they 
were put together in factories or in buildings 
which were to be dwellings. 


The November 16th issue 
of Business Week reports 
the signing of a precedent- 
making collective agreement 
by a local of the United 
Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) and the Murray Co. 
of Dallas Texas. The company, engaged prin- 
cipally in the production of cotton-mill ma- 


Ban on 
jurisdictional 
work stoppages 


Penalty strike 
clause in a 
United States 
collective 
agreement 
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chinery, employs about 320 workers; 150 of 
these are represented, for bargaining purposes, 
by the International Association of Machinists 
(AFL) and the remainder by the CIO union. 

The precedent established by the contract 
as its mutual-responsibility clause which pro- 
vides for financial compensation for losses 
incurred by either party as a result of a strike, 
work-stoppage, or lockout of any description 
which are contractually forbidden during the 
life of the agreement. Should a violation of 
this article occur either party is specifically 
entitled to demand a hearing before arbitra- 
tion to determine the immediate responsi- 
bility for the cessation of work and to assess 
fair and reasonable damages against the 
culpable party or parties. Arbitration findings 
are to be final and binding. 

Only the local can be found responsible 
under the article and then only if it sanctions 
the stoppage or it is participated in by a 
majority of the union’s members employed 
by the company. “In no event shall the 
arbitration make a finding of responsibility 
and assessment of damages against the inter- 
national union.” 

The article states that any inclination to 
regard the contract as the first step towards 
a general pattern must be conditioned by the 
special circumstances which obtained in the 
situation. It further states that management 
security was ceded to the Murray Co. by the 
local union because of. a weak bargaining 
position; because principal production, which 
is seasonal, was over for the year; and as a 
result of the jurisdictional opposition of the 
functioning AFL union in the plant. 

Social security provisions were continued 
from a previous contract in the form of main- 
tenance-of-membership and check-off of union 
dues. “Reasoning was that maintenance-of- 
membership and the check-off would be 
necessary if the union should be called upon 
to enforce its responsibility to management 
by disciplining contract-breakers.” 


The United States Bureau 
of Labour Statistics has 
published a report on the 
change that has occurred in 
the status of bituminous- 
coal miners in the United 
States from 1937 to 1946. 

Although only two advances in general wage 
rates occurred after 1937 (1941 and 1946), each 
averaging 17 per cent, average earnings and 
hours of work increased considerably more. 
Important supplemental gains were. also 
achieved through the institution of paid vaca- 
tions, pay for travel ‘time in mines at 
established rates, and improved standards of 
safety, health, and welfare. Increased hourly 
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earnings caused a relatively small increase in 
wages per ton because of the rise in the 
output of coal per hour. 


The workers suffered from part-time 
employment and relatively low weekly earn- 
ings between the two World Wars due to a 
decline in the relative importance of coal, the 
bulletin states; important wage rate gains 
which were made in 1932 were nullified by 
the depressed average earnings as a result of 
part-time operation of the mines, averaging 
less than 200 days per year. 

As an indication of the increases in general 
wage rates for the industry as a whole up to 


1941, the bulletin compares pertinent statistics 
for the years 1936 and 1940 which showed a 


-marked degree of similarity in employment 


and production. Average hourly earnings rose 
from 79-4 cents in 1936 to 88-3 cents in 1940, 
an increase of 11-2 per cent. In 1941 a 
general 17 per cent basic rate increase was 
gained in the industry. : 

The increase in productivity which occurred 
during the recent war was one of the period’s 
outstanding industrial achievements, the 
bulletin states. Production increased from 
394,855,325 tons in 1939 to 576 millions in 
1945, an increase of about 43 per cent, while 
the average number of wage earners declined 
from 371,000 to 322,000 during the same 
period, a decrease of about 13 per cent. The 
cause was attributed partly to a lengthened 
work-week and partly to a rise in man-hour 
productivity. Excluding minor wage-rate 
adjustments the 1941 increase was the only 
general change made in wages during the 
recent war period. 

Between 1938 and 1945 output per man- 
hour rose 29 per cent. The amount of 
wages per ton rose about 22 per cent. The 
bulletin points out also that the value of 
coal per’ ton at the mines increased by 58 
per cent. 

The bulletin states that a general improve- 
ment in the efficiency of production is to be 
expected. A greater intensity of work occa- 
sioned by the return of the normal work- 
week, removal of overtime premiums as well 
as a rise in man-hour output, replacement of 
worn equipment and possible elimination of 
some high-cost mines, were given as some 
of the outstanding factors which will probably 
contribute to rising productivity. 

Average weekly earnings which rose from 
$23.88 in 1939 to $54.84 in 1945 were in- 
creased by 17 per cent in March of this year 
as a result of an agreement signed by the 
United Mine Workers (AFL) and the Govern- 
ment which provided for a basic hourly in- 
crease of 18-5 cents. Operation of the mines 
was taken over by the Government during 
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the strike which followed unsuccessful nego- 
tiation of a new agreement by the Union and 
the mine operators (L.G., June, p. 721). 


Assuming a continuation of working time 
and other conditions affecting earnings, the 
bulletin estimates, that this new agreement 
will provide weekly earnings averaging about 
$66.50. In regard to future opportunities for 
employment and earnings in coal mining, a 
lot will depend upon the success of coal in 
competing with other fuels, the course of 
labour productivity and the general level of 
business activity. The report contends that 
“substantially constant levels of production, 
increases in average man-hour output, will 
entail displacement of labour.” However, 
increased efficiency in production may 
possibly enlarge the demand by permitting 
price reductions and thus expanding, or at 
least checking the decline in, production. 


An article in the November 


Wartime 16th issue of Business 
premium pay Week reports that a United 
for foremen States federal court in 


in U.S.A. Detroit has awarded a group 
of 478 foremen $355,000 for 
work performed between the beginning of 1941 
and August 1, 1945, in plants of the Con- 
tinental Motors Corporation. The decision 
was based on a ruling under the Fair Labour 
Standards Act that a foreman on straight time 
who spent more than 20 per cent of his time 
doing the work performed by the men he 
supervised was entitled to overtime pay. The 
report pointed out that many foremen during 
the war years were in this category and are 
now being urged by the Foremen’s Associa- 
tion of America to file claims for wartime 
overtime pay. The Continental Motors Cor- 
poration ruling has been followed by suits filed 
in Detroit against the Bohn Aluminum and 
Brass Corporation, Ex-Cell-O Corporation, 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Republic Air- 
craft Products Company, and Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. 


An article in the November 


Settlement 23 issue of Business Week 
of disputes describes the work of the 
over wage Technical Service Branch 
incentive plans of the United States Con- 
in U.S.A. ciliation Service in helping 


to settle disputes relating 
to wage incentive systems. 

The services of the branch are available 
to management and unions on questions of 
wage incentives and intra-plant inequities. 

For instance, there may be a dispute over 
a work-load, with the employee complaining 
that he cannot, at normal speed, produce the 
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number of pieces required for him to earn 
what it may have been agreed would be a 
fair wage. By studying the worker on the 
job and making the necessary allowances for 
variable factors, the investigator will deter- 
mine the number of pieces that normally 
should be produced in a_ specified time. 
Adjustments to be made, if any, are then 
determined by the disputants, using the facts 
presented. 

The technical service treats its reports as 
confidential. They are not permitted to be 
used either as arbitration awards or for the 
setting of industry-wide standards. 


Figures on the extent of 
employees’ group life, illness 
and accident insurance in 
private insurance com- 
panies, in the United States, were released 
recently by the Life Insurance Association of 
America. 

The figures showed that at the end of 1945 
over 5,920,000 persons carried group accident 
and health insurance providing for an average 
weekly benefit of about $17 for wage loss 
during disability; group hospital insurance 
covered over 7,800,000 employees and their 
families; and group life insurance, the most 
widespread type of group coverage, was im 
effect for nearly 11,400,000 with insurance 
totalling $22,426,725,000. 

Group annuities supplementary to the retire- 
ment provision of the Government Social 
Security Act, were in force for 1,275,566 


Group insurance 
coverage in U.S. 


persons. 

The Justice Department of 
Veterans’ the United States has de- 
seniority clared for company-wide 
in U.S.A. interpretation of the “like- 


seniority” clause in the 
country’s veterans’ rehabilitation regulations. 
The regulations hold that upon return to 
his job the veteran must be granted the 
seniority status, or its equivalent, that he 
held when he left to enter the forces. In 
the case of multi-plant companies, the Depart- 
ment’s opinion held that, the veteran, previ- 
ous to his joining the service, was an em- 
ployee of the company and not of any par- 
ticular plant and in consequence, “like senior- 
ity made reinstatement obligatory, even 
when the plant or agency has been abolished 
during the period of the veteran’s absence.” 
The opinion held that, “the company should 
reinstate the veteran anywhere he can be 
placed in a job of like status and pay plus his 
accrued seniority from the date he was first 
employed.” 
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A Bill introduced in the 
Calendar Reform House of Representatives 
Bill in U.S. of the United States last 
Congress July, focuses attention on 

the age-old question of 
reforming the calendar. The Bill is designed 
to give official sanction to improving the 
calendar “by making it perpetual, by equaliz- 
ing the quarters of the year, and fixing holi- 
days.” 

The preamble of the Bill outlines the history 
of calendar reform from the adoption of the 
sun calendar by the ancient Egyptians to the 
present time, pointing out that “despite the 
tremendous advances of scientific knowledge 
since the Middle Ages,’ the _ so-called 
Gregorian calendar, ratified in 1582, “is still 
in general use by most nations”. 

Reference is made to the extensive study 
and research carried out by the World 
Calendar Association as well as by many 
other experts on time measurements and 
standards. As a result, states the Bill, “public 
and private opinion in the United States and 
the other nations of the world. . . now 
demand governmental action to revise the 
calendar in such a way that, retaining astro- 
nomical accuracy, it. will be mathematically 
and otherwise scientifically correct . ae 


It is also stated that “transportation com- 
panies, communications, advertising, public 
and private statisticians, accountants, econom- 
ists, manufacturers, labour, financial institu- 
tions, heads of educational, scientific, social 
and fraternal organizations” in many nations 
have gone on record as favouring specifically 
the adoption of the “World Calendar”. 


The Bill, therefore, would give authority to 
the President of the United States “to take 
appropriate administrative action within a 
reasonable time prior to January 1, 1950, to 
facilitate the change by the Government and 
by the public. .” Tt also authorizes him 
to promote the adoption of the World Calen- 
dar by other countries, through the United 
Nations or other international bodies to be- 
come effective January 1, 1950. 


An interesting example of 
an agreement under the 
South African Industrial 
Conciliation Act, 1937, is 
one for the road passenger 
transport industry in the magesterial district of 
Port Elizabeth. 


Under the Act, where an organized industry, 
by agreement, provides machinery for settling 
disputes and determining working conditions 
through an industrial council, the collective 
agreement may be legalized as between the 
parties at their request and, as under the 


Agreement in 
road transport 
in South Africa 
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Quebec Collective Agreement Act, may be 
made binding also on other employers and 
employees in the industry. A summary of 
the legislation regulating industrial relations 
in South Africa appeared in the Lasour 
Gazerts for July, 1938, (pp. 755-762). 


The agreement for the road passenger trans- 
port industry was entered into by the Port 
Elizabeth Electric Tramway Company 
Limited, and the Port Elizabeth Tramway 
and Bus Workers’ Union, the parties to the 
Industrial Council for the industry. It is to 
be binding on the parties for two years from 
March 18, 1946, and also upon other employers 
and employees in the industry in the district. 
The Council is responsible for its administra- 
tion and empowered to grant exemption 
from any of its provisions. 

Expenses of the Council are to be met by 
a deduction from weekly wages of twopence 
where workers receive less than £2, and of four- 


pence where workers earn £2 or more. To this 


deduction the employer must add an equal 
amount. 


The agreement covers minimum wages, 
hours of work, spreadover, overtime rates, 
annual and public holiday provisions, uniforms 
and so forth. 

The minimum rates for drivers, conductors, 
and other classes of employees apply to a 
maximum work-week of 48 hours and six 
days. Minimum hourly rates are also set 
for semi-skilled and unskilled labourers, 
depending on the operation performed, and 
for casual labourers who are defined as those 
engaged for not more than four days in a 
week. An additional cost-of-living allowance, 
graded with respect to wages received, is also 
provided for. 


In the case of a rotation of shifts over two 
or more weeks, the average number of hours 
worked per week must be calculated. If less 
than 48, the worker is to be regarded for pur- 
poses of payment as working 48 hours; if 
more than 48, he must be paid for such excess 
hours at time and one-half. 

All drivers and conductors must complete 
their day’s work within a spreadover of 12 
hours in a day from Sunday to Thursday, and 
within 13 hours on Friday and Saturday. 


Overtime rates after 48 hours in a week 
are set at one and one-half times the ordinary 
hourly rate. A driver or conductor whose 
hours exceed 84 in any day from Sundays to 
Thursdays or 9 hours on Fridays or Satur- 
days must be paid time and one-half for 
extra time. When overtime calculated on a 
daily basis differs from overtime calculated 
on a weekly basis the higher remuneration 
must be paid. 
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For each hour or part of an hour worked 
on an employee’s “day off” he is entitled 
to twice his hourly rate with a minimum of 
eight hours’ pay. The same rate of payment 
must be made for work done on four statu- 
tory public holidays. All employees not work- 
ing on such public holidays are to receive eight 
hours’ pay at their ordinary rate for each 
such day. 

Every employee must be granted an annual 
holiday on full pay after 12 months’ service 
with the same employer. The scale of paid 
holidays is as follows: After 14 years’ 
service, 18 working days; after 9 years, 16 
days; after 6 years, 14 days; for 6 years’ 
service and under, 12 days. 

Where uniforms are required to be worn, a 
free uniform must’ be supplied every nine 
months, and a free overcoat every three years. 

Not less than a week’s notice of intention 
to terminate the contract of service must be 
given by either an employer or an employee. 

Except for temporary employees hired to 
meet seasonal or other conditions, no em- 
ployee may be engaged who is not a member 
of a trade union after a six-months’ proba- 
tionary period during which time his fitness 
or otherwise is to be determined. 


The November issue of 
the Commercial Intelligence 
Journal, published by the 
Dominion Department of 
Trade and Commerce 
reports that the Dutch Government has pre- 


Wage stabiliza- 
tion in 
Netherlands 
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pared a plan to stabilize wages in order to 
ensure the competitive position of the country’s 
exports in the world market. 


This program is part of a general scheme to 
imcrease the availability and saleability of 
goods for export which are necessary to pay for 
imports essential to the country’s reconversion. 
It will be instituted concomitantly with a drive 
to increase the nation’s productive capacity. 

To further assure competitive market prices, 
profit margins in certain branches of industry 
are being reduced, the report states. 

Although no wage increase may be granted 
until the transition to full peacetime levels 
of production is effected, the Government has 
declared that the wage control order does not 
preclude the payment of higher wages com- 
mensurate with higher labour productivity. 

The article states that the Dutch Govern- 
ment, realizing the undue hardship that may 
devolve upon certain people from the freezing 
of wages, has proposed legislation to ease the 
affects upon families with young children. 

This bill is to provide special allowances, 
now granted for the third and subsequent 
children, to the first two. There is also a new 
law governing consumers’ credits. This, it is 
expected, will enable the lower income groups 
to acquire essential goods. The law will 
become effective shortly and allow the govern- 
ment to grant credits which are to be repaid in 
small weekly instalments, depending on the 
amount of the worker’s wages and the size of 
his family. 


Charters of Our Freedom 


“Charters of our Freedom” is the title of a 
well-timed book published by Ginn and Com- 
pany late in November. Freedom, especially 
in relation to government and law, has long 
held a central place in the thought and lives 
of men and nations, and because many peoples 
almost lost it during the two world wars, it is 
being debated more earnestly than ever. 

As the title suggests, the book brings to- 
gether the principal documents that supplied 
the basic materials upon which the Canadian 
system of democratic government was built. 
Beginning with Magna Charta and ending with 
the Atlantic Charter, the author traces the suc- 
cessive steps by which our freedom has been 
achieved, emphasizing the great movements, 
but so linking them together by concise nar- 
rative that the unity of the whole is unmis- 
takable, even though the events treated cover 
a period of more than 700 years. 

The method of treating the subject is of 
especial value to all students of our govern- 
mental institutions, including workers’ and 
adult education groups. Taking each of the 
historical charters and acts in turn, the author 
discusses their origins and implications and 


then gives lengthy transcriptions from the docu- 


ments themselves. In this way the reader is 
led step by step from one great issue to the 
next: Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, Ordi- 
nances of Virginia, the Mayflower Compact, 
Lord Durham’s Report, the British North 
America Act, the Statute of Westminster, the 
Declaration of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
and the Atlantic Charter. The Canadian 
Council of Education for Citizenship collabor- 
ated in the preparation of the book and has . 
endorsed it fully. 

The author, Dr. R. G. Trotter is one of 
Canada’s best-known historians and constitu- 
tional authorities. Since 1934 he has been 
head of the Department of History at Queen’s 
University. He is a Fellow of the Royal His- 
torical Society and a member of the Canada- 
United States Committee on Education. In 
1945 he went as a Canadian delegate to tthe 
British Commonwealth Relations Conference 
in London. His long experience as a student 
and teacher of history, qualifies him to write 
with authority concerning the great landmarks 
in the evolution of Canadian civil and political 
freedom. 


Termination of Wartime Wage and Salary Control in Canada 


Announcement Made by Prime Minister 


N November 29 the Prime Minister, Rt. 

Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, announced 
that effective midnight, November 30, wartime 
controls over wages and salaries, which had 
been instituted on December 9, 1943, were to 
be removed and their determination returned 
to the processes of collective bargaining. ‘The 
removal was subject to the exception that 
applications anad appeals for wage and salary 
increases pending before Regional and National 
War Labour Boards on November 30 would be 
heard and expeditiously disposed of. 

In making the announcement, the Prime 
Minister stated: “The stabilization of wages 
and salaries was an essential element in the 
wartime anti-inflation program of the gov- 
ernment, which included the establishment of 
the price ceiling, heavy taxation of the incomes 
of individuals and corporations and intensive 
Victory Loan and war savings campaigns. By 
what it accomplished to prevent inflation the 
government kept down the monetary cost of 
the war effort, and distributed the burden more 
equitably among all the people of Canada. 


“Since the close of hostilities, the battle 
against inflation has been continued with un- 
abated vigour. Wartime methods were, how- 
ever, too rigid for the period of transition, 
when the objective was no longer the reduc- 
tion, but once more, the expansion of normal 
peacetime production. To that end, it has 
been the policy of the government to remove 
wartime controls as rapidly as the need for 
them disappeared. With the gradual increase 
in production, the need for limitations on the 
expansion of purchasing power has decreased. 
Certain inevitable increases in costs made some 
increases in prices unavoidable. The pressure 
for wage adjustments has. grown. It was only a 
matter of time until there would no longer 
be a need for wage and salary control in the 
battle against inflation. The government 
believes that time has now arrived. 

“The removal of wage and salary control 
involves no change in the government’s policy 
respecting price control and the control of 
rentals. It is the policy of the government to 
maintain these controls as long as they may be 
required to protect the people from a sudden 
and drastic rise in the cost of living. The 
experience of other countries has increased the 
determination to see that the removal of con- 
trols shall take place in a gradual and orderly 


manner so as to protect the standard of living 
and the value of the war savings of the people.” 

Mr. King added: “On this occasion, the 
government desires publicly to record its appre- 
ciation of the services rendered to Canada by 
past and present members of the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards. The Boards 
themselves were representative of labour, man- 
agement and the community. Notwithstand- 
ing their differing points of view the vast 
majonity of the decisions were unanimous, 
Such unanimity bodes well for the future of 
employer-employee relationships when en- 
trusted to men of good-will representative 
of all three partners in industry.” 

Mr. King concluded his statement by ex- 
pressing warm appreciation of the administra- 
tion of the Salary Control. 


Text of Order in Council P.C. 4904 


The text of Order in Council P.C. 4904 which 
revokes the relevant section of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order follows below: 


Whereas it is considered advisable to ter- 
minate the existing controls which are con- 
tained in the Wartime Wages Control Order, 
1943, established by Order in Council P.C. 
9384 of December 9, 1943, as amended, by 
revoking the relevant provisions of the said 
Order while, at the same time, making pro- 
vision for the disposition of applications pres- 
ently pending before War Labour Boards; 


Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council]. on the recommendation of 
the Acting Minister of Labour and under 
the authority of The National Emergency 
Transitional Powers Act, 1945, is pleased to 
order as follows: 


ORDER 


1. Subject to this Order, Part II of the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, estab- 
lished by Order in Council P.C. 9384 of 
December 9, 1943, as amended, is hereby 
revoked. 


2. Where, at the date this Order comes into 
force, any application or appeal is pending 
before a War Labour Board under the War- 
time Wages Control Order,’ 1943, the said 
Board shall have authority to continue all 
proceedings pursuant to such application or 
appeal, and Part II of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 19438, shall continue in full 
force and effect in relation to the employer 
in respect of the occupational classifications 
of employees with regard to whom such appli- 
cation or appeal was made, and the Board 
may make such order or give such direction 
pursuant to such application or appeal as it 
might have made while the said Part II con- 
tinued in full force and effect prior to the 
date of the coming into force of this Order. 
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3. Where the Board makes any order or 
gives any direction pursuant to section two 
of this Order, Part II of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, shall be deemed to have 
been revoked in respect of the employer in 
relation to the occupational classification of 
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employees with regard to whom the said order 
or direction is made on the day following the 
day on which such order or direction is made. 


4. This Order shall come into force on the 
first day of December, 1946. 


Removal of Price Control in U.S.A. 


LL Government control in the United 
States over wages, salaries and prices 
except on rents and that necessary to imple- 
ment the rationing and allocation program of 
sugar and rice were removed by President 
Truman early in November. In a statement 
announcing the general abandonment of restric- 
tions, the President said that he was convinced 
that controls were no longer effective instru- 
ments in curbing inflation and that their 
further continuation would do the nation’s 
economy more harm than good. 


Mr. Truman stated that the last price control 
act passed by the Congress (L.G. August, 1946, 
p. 1026) was “unworkable and inadequate” 
and had not possessed the necessary public 
support to make its administration effective. 
The major difficulty encountered, he said, was 
“the withholding of goods from the market. 
As price controls are dropped one by one, 
many sellers naturally hold on to their goods 
in the hope that their turn will come next 
and they can obtain a higher price.” 


In addition to those withholding goods in 
“expectation of decontrol”, there were others 
whose motive was “deliberately to force de- 
control” by depriving consumers of essential 
goods or manufacturers of essential materials. 
The President reported that this withholding 
had become so serious that it threatened “key 
segments of the economy with paralysis.” ° 


The President, however, reported that a 
more favourable situation existed in regard 
to shortages than when the badly weakened 
stabilization law was enacted by the Congress. 
“Nevertheless” he warned, “some shortages 
remain and some prices will advance sharply 
when controls are removed.” 


The danger of losses in the accumulation of 
high price inventories, which would make 
manufacturers hestitate to raise prices 
unreasonably, and the threat of consumer 
resistance to excessive prices were described as 
factors making a return to the market of 
supply and demand more beneficial in curbing 


inflation than continued Government control 
of prices. 

The reasons which impelled the removal of 
prices were not applicable in the case of rents, 
the President stated, because of the expected 
long continuation of the housing shortage and 
the inability of tenants to resist “extortionate 
demands” of landlords, 

Responsibility for removing the hazards of 
inflation through high production — rested 
squarely upon the shoulders of labour and 
mangement as a consequence of the general 
removal of controls Mr. Truman concluded. 


Canadian Policy 


This summary abolition of control in the 
United States will not effect the existing 
general policy of the Government in its fight 
to combat inflation, Mr. Donald Gordon, 
Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, told the people of Canada in a series of 
radio addresses on the subject of price control. 

However, he predicted that eventually it 
was bound to have a marked influence upon 
Canada due to the increased cost of imports, 
the necessity of preventing an exodus of 
Canadian produced goods from the domestic 
markets to the higher priced American market 
and the psychological effects high American 
prices would have on Canadian producers. 
“Rigid stability of prices is beyond achieve- 
ment” he said. 

The choice before the Canadian people at 


this time, Mr. Gordon stated, was between 


controlled and uncontrolled readjustment, and 
the ability of the Government to successfully 
pursue the former course was directly related 
to the degree of public support it received. 
Continuing, Mr. Gordon said that Canada now 
had an excellent opportunity to study the 
effects of general control removal in the United 
States before following a similar path. If the 
results were not as onerous as anticipated, and 
the dislocation of the economy caused by 
decontrol was short-lived, Canada could 
expeditiously readjust her policy. 


Collective Agreements in the Coal Mining Industry 
in Canada, September, 1946* 


A file of collective agreements has been maintained in the Department of Labour for 
many years and summaries of representative agreements have been published each month 
in the Lasour Gazerre. The Research and Statistics Branch has undertaken to make analytical 
studies of current agreements on file, by industry and by topic. The first, covering the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, was published in the Lasour Gazette for April, 1945 (p. 639); the 
second on Union Status in the Manufacture of Iron and Steel and their Products in the 
issue of October, 1945 (p. 1426) with revisions in the November issue (p. 1618); the third, 
covering union status in agreements in the Manufacture of Non-Ferrous M etal Products, 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products and Chemical Products, in the issue of March, 1946, (p. 268). 
The fourth, covering agreements in the Coal Mining Industry, is given below.} 


Summary 


The total number of workers covered by 
agreements in the coal mining industry is 
22,821. Of these, 9,376 workers, or 41 per 
cent of the total under agreement, are covered 
by agreements providing for union shop 
conditions, under which all employees eligible 
for membership must be union members. The 
other 59 per cent are covered by agreements 


in which there is no obligation on employees 
to be union members. Every current agree- 
ment on file in the Department for this 
industry has a “check-off” provision, by which 
the employer deducts union dues and assess- 
ments from the wages of union members and 
pays these over to the union. 


Introduction 


The coal mining industry is one of the 
oldest industries in Canada. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has estimated the output 
of coal in Canada as from the year 1785. For 
the year 1867 the estimate is 631,320 tons 
mined in Canada. Canada normally produces 
somewhat less than half of its total require- 


and lignite coal mainly in Saskatchewan. For 
the year 1945, the average number of em- 
ployees in the industry was 24,706 and the 
output of coal for the year 16,456,943 short 
tons. Imports were 24,731,187 short tons, 
while 840,708 short tons were exported. The 
above information and that in the following 


TABLE 1.—COAL STATISTICS FOR CANADA, 1945 
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t A short ton is 2,000 pounds. 


ments of coal. No anthracite coal is mined; 
bituminous coal is mined in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia; sub-bituminous coal mainly in Alberta, 





*This study was made prior to the new agreements 
made in October, 1946, in the western provinces. A 
summary of the new conditions is given in the 
Appendix. 

+Reprints of each of these three articles are available 
on request. 


table is taken from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics Monthly Report on Coal and Coke 
Statistics for Canada, December 1945. 


Early collective agreements in the industry 


The history of unionization in the coal min- 
ing industry goes back to September, 1879, 
when the Provincial Workmen’s Association 
was organized in Nova Scotia, and a few 
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months later secured from one company 
recognition of its committees. The first refer- 
ence found to any agreement is of one be- 
tween this Association and the Dominion 
Coal Company in 1899, but this may possibly 
have been only a verbal agreement. 

The first report on record of a signed agree- 
ment in Nova Scotia is one between these 
same two parties, which went into effect in 
1905. The first local in Nova Scotia of the 
United Mine Workers of America was organ- 
ized in 1908 and District 26 was chartered in 
1909. They did not, however, obtain an 
agreement at this time. The charter was 
withdrawn in 1915. 

A year or two later a new union was 
formed, the United Mine Workers of Nova 
Scotia, which merged with the Provincial 
Workmen’s Association to form the Amalga- 
mated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia in May, 
1917. The Provincial Workmen’s Association 
continued to be the bargaining agent recog- 
nized by the Dominion Coal Company and 
other coal operators in Nova Scotia between 
1905 and 1917, when the newly formed Amalga- 
mated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia obtained 
the agreements which they continued to hold 
until this union was merged with the United 
Mine Workers of America in 1919. Since 
then, the U.M.W.A. has represented miners 
employed by all the major coal operators in 
the province. 

In Alberta and British Columbia, an agree- 
ment is on record between the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Coal Company and the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners effective from 1908. This union 
was superseded in the same year by the 
United Mine Workers of America, and Dis- 
trict 18 was formed and is reported to have 
secured agreements with operators in the 
Crow’s Nest district during the succeeding two 
years. There is a record of an agreement 
effective from June 1, 1905, with the Crow’s 
Nest Pass Coal Company and at the same 
time or shortly afterwards with other coal 
operators in Alberta. From 1905 to 1925 this 
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union remained the principal bargaining 
agency of the miners in these two provinces. 
In 1925 the U.M.W.A. lost ground and during 
the next ten years, the miners were repre- 
sented in some cases by the U.M.W.A., in 
others by the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada, or by unaffiliated local unions, while 
others were unorganized. By 1936, however, 
the U.M.W.A. had again attained a pre- 
dominant position which it has maintained. 


General statistics 


The study of collective agreements in the 
coal mining industry which follows is made 
from current agreements on file in the Depart- 
ment of Labour in September, 1946. The 
figures as to the number of workers affected 
are the latest available. For the most part 
they are those reported by the companies 
late in the year 1945. However, where new 
agreements were made in 1946, the figures as 
to the number of employees affected at the 
time the new agreement was made are substi- 
tuted for the 1945 information. 


Employers 


All the agreements in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick are made between individual com- 
panies and the union. In Western Canada 
some agreements are between individual com- 
panies and the union; others are joint agree- 
ments between two or more companies in the 
same locality and the union; two are agree- 
ments between associations of operators and 
the union. These last two are: the Drum- 
heller Coal Operators Association, covering 12 
companies and about 1,500 employees in 
Alberta; and the Western Canada Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association, covering 10 com- 
panies and 4,000 employees, in Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

Unions 


The United Mine Workers of America rep- 
resent 96-3 per cent of all workers covered by 


TABLE 2.—UNION STATUS IN COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN THE 
COAL MINING INDUSTRY 
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union insofar as the coal mining industry is 
agreements in the coal mining industry. This 
concerned is divided into two districts: Dis- 
trict 26 covers Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick; District 18, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. Agreements are made 
between the companies and the district of the 
union. The remaining 3-7 per cent of the 
workers are represented by: the Co-operative 
Protective Association at Westville, NS. 
(affiliated with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour), the Rothwell Mine Workers Union 
(affiliated with the New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour), the Saskatchewan Coal 
Miners’ Union at Taylorton (affiliated with 
the Canadian Federation of Labour), the 
Western Association of Mechanical and Elec- 
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trical Engineers at Coal Valley and Sterco, 
Alberta, the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (A.F. of L.) at Cumber- 
land, etc., B.C., the National Union of Fire- 
bosses (C.C.L.) at Drumheller, Alberta, and 
the Western Canada Firebosses Association 
(T. & L.C.) at Coleman, Bellevue and Blair- 
more, Alberta. Firebosses (shotfirers) are not 
included in the jurisdiction of the U.M.W.A. 
and the above mentioned firebosses’ unions 
have agreements with companies whose main 
body of workers are covered by agreements 
with the U.M.W.A. The agreement of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers is also with a company which has an 
agreement with the U.M.W.A. 


Summary of Provisions of Agreements and Sample Clauses 


Duration, Renewal and Termination 


With the exception of one coal mine in New 
Brunswick and all the coal mines in Saskat- 
chewan whose agreements are for a definite 
period (made for from one to two years), all 
agreements are continuous, running on from 
year to year until either party gives notice of 
termination. All the agreements for Nova 
Scotia mines and all but one in New Bruns- 
-wick are for an initial period of from 6 
months to three years and are to continue 
thereafter from year to year subject to notice 
from either party of a desire to negotiate 
amendments or new agreements. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a Nova Scotia agree- 
ment. 

*This contract is in effect from February 1, 
1945, and will continue in full force and 
effect until January 31, 1947, and from year 
to year thereafter unless notification to re- 
open contract is served by either of the 

. parties thereto, such notification to be served 


in writing not later than October 1 in any 
year later than the year 1945. 


The current agreements in Alberta and 
British Columbia (many of which were made 
in 1938) provide or were amended to provide 
that they remain in effect for the duration of 
the war and one year thereafter and then to 
the following March 31.7 

One agreement, to which the Rothwell Mine 
Workers Union is a party, contains a provision 
whereby the agreement may be cancelled by 
either party on one month’s notice if the 
employer ceases to be an independent operator 





*The following extract and those used throughout 
this study are quotations from agreements on file in the 
Department of Labour for this industry. All such 
quotations are printed in the smaller size type. 

tAlthough under this clause the agreements were to 
run to March 31, 1947, they were re-opened for negotia- 
tions in August, 1946. 


or if the union ceases to be affiliated with the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour. 

Three of the New Brunswick agreements 
have a clause under which the Company may 
cancel the agreement if the union breaks it. 

If the union deliberately breaks this agree- 


ment, the Company reserves the right to 
cancel same and discontinue the check-off. 


On the other hand, the agreements for 
Alberta and British Columbia provide that a 
breach of the agreement by either party will 
not cancel the agreement. 


Any breach of this agreement by any of the 
parties hereto is not to void the said agree- 
ment, but the same is to be continued in full 
force and effect. 


Conflict between the terms of the agreement 
and laws of the union is prevented by two 
types of clauses. The following or a similar 
provision is found in the Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick agreements. 


No laws or rules shall be made by any local 
union or group of local unions in violation of 
this contract, joint agreement to have prece- 
dence over national, district and local con- 
stitutions. 


The Alberta and British Columbia agree- 
ments have clauses the same or similar to the 
following: 

This contract is in no case to be set aside 
because of any rule of the United Mine 
Workers of America now in force or which 
may hereafter be adopted; nor is this contract 
to be set aside by reason of any provisions 1n 

‘ national, district or local constitutions. 


Union Status 


APPLICATION 


The agreements do not apply to all classes 
of persons employed by coal mining operators. 
The Nova Scotia agreements and two of the 
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New Brunswick agreements confine the ap- 
plication to members of the union and those 
eligible to join the union. 


The terms of this agreement apply only to 
men who are members of the United Mine 
Workers of America working in and around 
the mines, and «all who are eligible to member- 
ship in the United Mine Workers of America, 
as set forth in the constitution of the Inter- 
national union. 


Two of the New Brunswick agreements 
state that the agreement applies only to 
union members. 


The terms of this agreement apply only to 
men who are members of the U.M.W. of A. 
working in and around the mines. 


The Alberta agreements and agreements for 
all except one of the British Columbia mines 
list the classes of employees which are 
excluded from the provisions of the agree- 
ment. This list varies to some extent, but the 
following clause is a typical example: 


All employees connected with the manage- 
ment of the mine are not to be under the 
jurisdiction of the United Mine Workers of 
America or be members thereof, and shall 
include the following: Mine manager or 
superintendent, overman or assistant overman, 
pit bosses, fire bosses, boss driver, stable boss, 
master mechanic, electricians, weighman, head 
carpenter, head blacksmith, tipple or breaker 
foreman, loader boss, night watchman, coke 
oven foreman, outside foremen, wet and dry 
washery foreman and all technicians, office 
staff, timekeepers, coal inspectors and head 
lampman. 


The question of men working on construc- 
tion, improvements and extensive repairs is 
dealt with in most of the agreements in 
Alberta and British Columbia. Under agree- 
ments covering over half of the total number 
of workers under agreement in these two prov- 
inces, such employees must be union members. 


All men working on construction, improve- 
ments, and extensive repairs shall be members 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
except skilled workers and members of 
recognized unions. .... 

The erection of head frames, tipples, 
breakers, washers, buildings, coke ovens, scales, 
machinery, railroad tracks and switches, etc., 
necessary for the completion of a plant, all 
being in the nature of construction work and 
extensive repairs or rebuilding of the same 
class of work, are to be considered as improve- 
ments and extensive repairs. 


Under agreements covering about a quarter 
of the workers covered by agreements in these 
two provinces, men on extensive repairs, etc., 
are not union members. 


It is agreed that all men working on 
improvements and extensive repairs are not 
included in the jurisdiction of the U.M.W. 
of A. The erection of head frames, tipples, 
breakers, washers, buildings, coke ovens, 
seales, machinery, railroad tracks and 
switches, etc., necessary for the completion of 
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a plant, all being in the nature of construction 
work and extensive repairs or rebuilding of 
the same class of work, are to be considered 
as Improvements and extensive repairs, and 
the employees thereon are to be excluded as 
above when employed on such work only. 
With reference to Company officials doing 
work usually performed by union members, 
agreements covering over half of the employees 
under agreements in Alberta and _ British 
Columbia have a clause by which such com- 
pany officials must pay union dues while so 
engaged. 

Where company officials do the work usually 
performed by union members, except in cases 
of temporary employment, he or they shall 
automatically become members of the union. 
This has reference to any work set out in the 
contract. Where such official has been so 
employed for twelve days or more, in any 
thirty-day period, he shall be deemed to have 
exceeded his temporary employment and shall 
pay union dues in any succeeding month 
wherein he has done similar work for five 
days. 


Union MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENTS 
AND CHECK-OFF 


Union shop provisions under which all 
eligible employees must be members of the 
union are found in agreements covering 77 
mines and 9,376 workers, which is 41 per cent 
of the total number of workers under agree- 
ment in the industry. These mines include 
all those under agreement in Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia as well as three 
mines in Nova Scotia and one in New Bruns- 
wick. The remaining 59 per cent of all workers 
under agreement in Canada, are covered by 
agreements in which there is no obligation on 
workers to be members of a union; this 
includes the great majority of workers under 
agreement in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
No agreements provide for the closed shop, 
that is, there is no obligation on employers 
when hiring new employees to choose union 
members. There is no provision in any agree- 
ment as to preference to union members as 
such when hiring new employees. 

Check-off: Every agreement in this industry 
has provision for the check-off by which the 
employer agrees to deduct union dues and 
assessments from wages of certain employees 
and turn them over to the union. In those 
agreements providing for union shop, the check- 
off is obligatory on all employees who are 
eligible for membership; in those agreements 
without compulsory union membership it is 
obligatory on union members only. 

An example of a clause with union shop and 
compulsory check-off is: 


All men who work in and around the mines 
who are eligible to become members of the 


‘ 
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United Mine Workers of America shall join 
that organization and agree to sign the check- 
off for all dues, assessments and fines, and the 
managements of the mines agree to make 
deductions for the same without charge, from 
the pay due to the members of the United 

Mine Workers of America, and to forward 

deductions made to the acting secretary of 

the District, or such other person as that 
official may designate. 

An example of a clause with no compulsory 
union membership but with the check-off is: 

The Company agrees to check-off all dues, 
fines and initiation fees from all members of 
the United Mine Workers of America em- 
ployed in and around the collieries. The 
Company also agrees to check-off for assess- 
ments or levies for strictly U.M.W. purposes. 
Authority to make such deductions shall be 
given to the Company by the president and 
secretary of District No. 26, United Mine 
Workers of America, such authorities to state 
the purpose for which the assessment or levy 
is to be made. 
Under all the United Mine Workers of 

America agreements, the maximum amount of 
the check-off in any one month may never 
exceed $5. 

The maximum amount to be deducted for 
U.M.W. purposes in any one month shall not 
exceed five dollars. 

A number of the Alberta and British Colum- 
bia agreements have a further restriction on 
the amount which may be levied by local 
unions. 

All amounts over one dollar and a half 
($1.50) per month shall be approved by the 
District organization, and in the case of fines 
the nature and amount thereof shall be 
specified and approved. 


Union Stratus in Hirine 


No agreements have provisions for prefer- 
ence to union members in hiring. On the 
contrary, the management retains exclusive 
rights as to hiring in almost all of the agree- 
ments, 

The right to hire and discharge, the manage- 
ment of the mine, and the direction of the 
working forces are vested exclusively in the 
Company. 

This right of the employers as to hiring and 
discharging is qualified by prohibiting dis- 
crimination against employees because of their 
union connections, under almost all the agree- 
ments. An example from one of the Nova 
Scotia agreements covering employment is as 
follows: 

No member of the United Mine Workers of 
America shall be denied employment, except. 
for sufficient cause, other than personal 
prejudice or activity in matters affecting the 
United Mine Workers of America, and when 
an applicant for work is denied employment 


and it is claimed by him an injustice has 
been done, investigation shall be conducted by 
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the tribunals and in the manner set forth in 

Section 4 for the adjustment of grievances and 

shall be taken up promptly. If it is proved 

an injustice has been done, the mine manage- 
ment shall give employment to said applicant. 

The reasons assigned for not employing said 

applicant shall be set forth during the 

investigation. 

It is understood and agreed that the taking 
up and investigation of such refused applica- 

- tions will take precedence over all other cases 
except shutdowns. It is further understood 
and agreed that no list shall be kept for the 
purpose of regulating the employment of 
applicants in violation of this contract. 

The above provisions of this section shall 
not apply to a man who is a menace to the 
safety of the lives of himself or other em- 
ployees. Neither shall the above provisions 
apply to an applicant who is incompetent to 
perform the required labour nor to men who 
habitually neglect their work. It is under- 
stood and agreed that there may be other 
justifiable causes for, the refusal of employ- 
ment. It is further understood and agreed 
that no man shall be considered as coming 
under the provisions of the above paragraphs 
who, when making application for work, is at 
the time employed elsewhere or who has an 
application for work pending at another mine. 

It is understood and agreed that the Com- 
pany shall select its day and monthly men, 
based upon their qualifications and fitness for 
the work to be performed, provided, however, 
an applicant claiming he has been discrimi- 
nated against shall have the right of appeal 
as provided for in paragraph (g)* of this 
section, and a hearing and final disposition of 
said appeal shall be made in conformity with 
paragraphs (g)* and (h)* of this section... . 
An example of the prohibition of discrimi- 

nation on account of union connections i 

case of discharges, from the same agreement 

18: 

.... no man shall be discharged except for 

sufficient cause, other than personal prejudice 

or activity in matters relating to the United 

Mine Workers of America. 

The agreements which the United Mine 
Workers of America have with New Brunswick 
coal operators extend the “no discrimination” 
clause to cover discrimination by the unions 
against non-members. 

employees into its membership... . 


RE-EMPLOYMENT OF UNION OFFICERS 


The agreements of the United Mine Workers 
of America in Nova Scotia, Alberta and British 
Columbia have a guarantee that employees 
who leave their employment with the com- 
pany to accept full time positions as union 
officers will be re-employed by the Company 
at the conclusion of their term of office. In 





*(g) and (h) are the two preceding paragraphs. 
There shall be no discrimination, inter- 
ference, restraint or coercion by the Com- 
pany or any of its agents against any worker 
because of membership in the union, and the 
union agrees not to intimidate or coerce 
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the Alberta and two of the British Columbia 
agreements this privilege is for mines where 
this practice existed at the time the agreement 
was made, and it concerns local union officers. 
In the other agreements with this provision 
there is no such limitation of the privilege. 
The Company agrees that all men leaving 
their employment to accept elected or 
appointed positions with the United Mine 
Workers of America, will at the expiration 
of their official duties be given employment 
at the mine. 


UNION RESPONSIBILITY 


Most of the Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick agreements include a clause by which 
both the. union and the operators guarantee 
the carrying out of the terms of the agree- 
ment. 


Obligations: 

... .-Lhat the fulfilment of this agreement 
and that of any subsequent joint agreements 
entered into, be guaranteed by the Interna- 
tional Union, the officers of District No. 26, 
U.M.W. of A. and the operators; and it is 
their duty to see that all such agreements 
are carried out both in the letter and in the 
spirit. 

In the Alberta and British Columbia agree- 
ments, the union undertakes that they will 
not interfere with the marketing of coal. 

It is agreed that District No. 18, U.M.W. 
of A. will not in any way restrict or interfere 
with the marketing of coal or coke to any 
person, firm or corporation. 


PREFERENCE IN HIRING 


As stated above under “Union Status in 
Hiring” no agreements have provision for 
preference to union members in hiring, but 
applicants for employment are protected from 
discrimination because of their union connec- 
tions and also because of personal prejudice, 
under almost all agreements. 


Under some of the Alberta agreements and 
one of the British Columbia agreements, pref- 
erence in employment is to be given to sons 
of employees. 


Employees’ sons shall be given preference 
over other new men. This preference is in 
all cases subject to the ability and com- 
petency of the employee to perform the work 
required which shall be decided by the 
management, with the proviso that the 
employee shall have a right of appeal where 
the employee feels that such decision has 
been made fraudulently, wilfully or otherwise 
from improper motives. 


Two of the above agreements extend this 
preference to local residents as well. 
Employees’ sons and residents shall be given 


preference of employment over other new 
men. 
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Men partially disabled as a result of acci- 
dents in the mine area are to be given pref- 
erence of employment, according to the agree- 
ments in Alberta and British Columbia. 


Men having permanent partial disability 
or partial disability received in and around 
the mine, shall be given preference in the 
class of work they can perform, over other 
workmen out of employment in the camp. 
This clause takes precedence over. the 
seniority clause in the agreement. The com- 
petency of the applicant to perform the 
labour in question shall be decided by the 
mine manager or overman whose decision 
shall be final. 


The question of rehiring former employees 
is dealt with under “Seniority”. 


Seniority 


Seniority provisions under which certain 
preferences are given based on length of ser- 
vice, are found in the agreements for all 
Alberta and British Columbia mines, but only 
for five mines out of 29 in Nova Scotia and 
two out of 9 in Saskatchewan. 


Lay-Orrs AND REHIRING 


Almost all the agreements with seniority 
provisions have one or the other of the 
following two types of clauses. 

An example of one is: 


In case of a lay-off or in the taking on of 
men, the seniority or term of service of 
employees shall be considered, and the em- 
ployee with the longest continual term of 
service with the mine shall be given prefer- 
ence within the classification wherein he is 
employed. 


An example of the other is: 


In case an employee is thrown out of em- 
ployment unless discharged, he shall be 
given preference over new men in other 
mines in the same camp operated by the 
same company. . . Seniority rights to 
prevail in all cases; seniority to start from 
date of last employment. The foregoing 
understanding shall be subject in all cases 
to the ability of the employees to do the 
work required. 


PROMOTIONS 


More than half of the workers covered by 
agreement in Alberta and British Columbia 
have an additional seniority feature granting 
preference in the type of work to employees. 

The Company agrees to give company men 

having miner’s certificates preference over 
new men as miners. However, such company 
men shall allow the management a reasonable 
time to secure the men for their positions. 
All outside workers shall be given preference 
over new men seeking employment under- 
ground. Seniority rights to prevail 
in all cases; seniority to start from date of 
last employment. The foregoing understand- 
ing shall be subject in all cases to the ability 
af the employees to do the work required. 
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Hours 


The regulation of hours of work for em- 
ployees of coal mines is to a large extent 
covered by provincial legislation: In Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick any employee 
working underground is not to be employed 
at his working place below ground in a mine 
for more than 8 hours per day; the hours 
for surface workers are not governed by 
legislation in these two provinces. In Saskat- 
chewan, underground workers are limited to 
8 per day at the regular working place, exclu- 
sive of the time taken in going to and from 
the said place and lunch time; surface workers 
are also limited to 8 hours per day; for both 
underground and surface workers this limit 
may be exceeded by mutual consent. In 
Alberta, an underground worker is not to be 
allowed to be below ground for the purpose 
of his work or of going to and from his work 
for more than 8 hours a day; workers above 
ground are also limited to 8 hours per day 
with a 48 hour week. In British Columbia, no 
person is to remain underground for purpose 
of employment for more than 8 hours from 
“bank to bank”; surface workers are also 
limited to 8 hours per day; weekly hours for 
industries in British Columbia including min- 
ing are limited to 44 per week by the Hours 
of Work Act. 

Because of the above legislation the ques- 
tion of hours is dealt with only in some 
of the agreements, apparently to supplement 
the legislation. Most of the Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick agreements fix the exact hour 
of commencing and ending work for both 
underground and surface workers. The follow- 
ing is from a Nova Scotia agreement: 

The collieries will commence to hoist coal 
at 7 a.m., at which time the men must be in 
the mine. The day’s work will cease at 
3 o'clock, when all arrangements will be 
available for conveying men to the surface. 
The surface men around the bankhead and 
screens, associated with the handling of coal, 
are to be on duty between the hours of 7 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. and for a short time after, if 
necessary, for the purpose of attending to such 
duties as will facilitate their own work, such 
time not to exceed a half hour. The standard 
of other surface labour around the collieries 
to be from 7 am. to 3.30 p.m. with half an 
hour for dinner, and for such time thereafter 
as may be necessary to facilitate the work of 
the next shift or day, such time not to exceed 
one half hour. Where continuous attendance 


is required, the shifts will be eight hours, 
both surface and underground. 


One of the New Brunswick agreements with 
reference to underground workers has the 
following provisions as to hours: 

The collieries will commence to hoist coal 
at 7 a.m., at which time the men must be in 
the mine. The day’s work will cease at 
4 o’clock. . . The working time will be 
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8 hours at the working face with the shift 
finishing at 4 p.m. This allows for time 
taken to get to working place and one-half 
hour for lunch, 
This same agreement with reference to sur- 
face workers contains the following provision: 
The surface men around the bankhead and 
screens and at—shaft, associated with the 
handling of coal, are to be on duty between 
the hours of 7 am. and 4 p.m. with half an 
hour for dinner, and for such time there- 
after as may be necessary to facilitate the 
work of the next shift or day. 


Agreements for three of the smaller min- 
ing companies in New Brunswick definitely 
provide for a 9-hour day for surface men. 

The question of single shifts or continuous 
shifts is not specifically dealt with in the 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskat- 
chewan agreements. The majority of the 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick agreements, 
however, mention the work day as beginning 
at 7 am. or 8 a.m., and ending at 3 p.m. 
or 4 p.m., with a further proviso in most of 
them that where continuous attendance is 
required the shifts will be 8 hours both surface 
and underground. One New Brunswick agree- 
ment states that the cycle of operations is 
continuous. Agreements for all Alberta mines 
and about half of the British Columbia mines 
under agreement state that the single shift 
system in rooms and pillars is to be adhered 
to as far as practicable. 


Overtime 


In Nova Scotia the agreements show con- 
siderable variation in their provisions for over- 
time work and work on Sundays and holidays. 
Mines employing 11,000 workers have agree- 
ments whick provide for certain skilled trades- 
men time and one half for overtime work and 
double time for Sundays; for some of these, 
double time is payable for work on legal 
holidays, while in others work on legal holi- 
days is at regular rates. An example of the 
latter case is: 


Surface— 

Mechanics, blacksmiths, boilermakers, car- 
penters and electricians will be paid time 
and one half for overtime and double time for 
Sundays. On legal holidays straight time 
will be paid to the above mentioned classes 
for work performed during regular shift and’ 
time and one half for overtime, the same as 
on a regular working day. 


Surface workers other than these tradesmen 
are not mentioned in connection with over- 
time. For underground workers, only rope 
splicers are mentioned as being paid higher 
rates for overtime. Other than these, under- 
ground workers have no higher overtime rates 
on regular working days nor on holidays. One 
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Nova Scotia agreement provides for time and 
one-half for Sunday work underground. 


Underground employees working overtime 
will only be paid for the actual time worked 
except on Sundays, when they will be paid 
time and one half for the entire time worked 
Rope splicers who work less than four 
hours overtime will be paid a half shift and 
if over four hours will be paid a full shift. 
Men employed on legal holidays will only be 
paid for the actual time worked. 


ee ee oe 


Another Nova Scotia agreement has only the 
following reference to overtime: 

It is mutually agreed that during the life 
of this contract, no change will be made in 
the special privileges enjoyed by the employees 
of , In the matters of overtime, double 
time for Sundays and the holidays of New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, Empire Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day.... 


Agreements covering three of the smaller 
mines in Nova Scotia have this provision: 

Overtime payments: It is agreed that 

datal hands working 15 minutes or under 


shall be paid half hour, over 15 minutes one 
hour. 


None of the New Brunswick agreements has 
any reference to overtime nor to work on 
Sundays or holidays. 


In Saskatchewan, all agreements have pro- 
vision for time and one half for overtime 
work. One agreement does not mention Sun- 
day work but states that work on statutory 
holidays will be paid as authorized by orders 
of the National War Labour Board. The 
agreement covering all other mines under 
agreement provides that all overtime for datal 
workers and contract workers be paid at time 
and one half and rate and one half respect- 
ively for all work in excess of the normal 
working hours; similarly work on Sundays and 
holidays is payable at time and one half for 
datal workers or rate and one half for contract 
workers. For overtime work, up to 30 minutes 
is allowed at straight time for cleaning up coal 
which may be in transit. 


In Alberta and British Columbia many of 
the agreements now in effect were orginally 
made in 1938. The conditions as to overtime 
for all mines under agreement in these two 
provinces were changed by a Finding and 
Direction of the National War Labour Board, 
dated July 2, 1943, providing for the payment 
of time and one half for overtime work to 
surface (outside) workers, and for time and 
one half (rate and one half for contract work- 
ers) for all employees for work on Sundays 
and holidays. For most of the agreements 
these new conditions were not incorporated 
into the existing agreements by amendments. 
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In one case where this was done, the new 
clause reads: 


The Company agrees to eliminate overtime 
and Sunday work as f 


employees are 
allowed a regularly assigned seventh day off 
duty other than Sunday, the time and one 
half pay condition shall only apply when such 
employees are required to work on their 
regularly assigned seventh day off duty, 


As to the days which are to be observed as 
holidays, some agreements refer to “legal 
holidays”, others list seven or eight such days. 
In nearly all the Alberta and British Columbia 
agreements, eleven holidays are listed. 


Vacations 


In the Nova Scotia agreements made effec- 
tive since the beginning of 1945, there is a 
clause providing that vacations shall be granted 
in accordance with the Supplementary Find- 
ings and Directions of the National War 
Labour Board of January 20, 1944, and Oct- 
ober 12, 1945. The Nova Scotia agreements 
made earlier and all the New Brunswick agree- 
ments do not include any reference to vaca- 
tions. 


The first of these Supplementary Findings 
and Directions sets forth the conditions under 
which one week’s vacation with pay for the 
employees of the companies concerned who 
have had one year’s service, is to be granted. 
The second Supplementary Finding and Dir- 
ection, which was dated October 12, 1945, 
directs the companies concerned (whose agree- 
ments affect 12,000 employees) to set aside 
as a fund on behalf of their workers covered 
by the application, 83 cents per ton of coal 
sold between August 15, 1945, and January 31, 
1947. (This 33 cents is the increase in price 
authorized by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board for this purpose). This fund is to be 
used for additional compensation to the 
workers and for the payment of wages for a 
second week’s vacation with pay in 1945 and 
1946. These provisions for vacations with pay 
of two weeks for workers with at least one 
year’s service were subsequently extended by 
Findings and Directions of the National War 
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Labour Board to apply to all coal mines in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

For Alberta and British Columbia coal 
mines, a Royal Commission, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Justice G. B. O’Connor, in- 
quired into wage rates and relevant matters 
and was subsequently given the powers of a 
Regional War Labour Board under the pro- 
visions of the Wartime Wages Control Order. 
This commission then issued a Finding and 
Direction, dated November 18, 1943, directing 
that any person employed in the operation of 
coal mines in these two provinces be granted a 
two weeks’ vacation with pay at the basic 
daily wage rate, between April 1 and Sept- 
ember 30, if he has been employed by one 
employer for at least twelve consecutive 
months and has not been absent from employ- 
ment for more than 90 days (including Sun- 
days, holidays and vacation) during such 
twelve month period, except through causes 
beyond his control. 

Some time after the above Finding and Dir- 
ection was issued, the United Mine Workers 
of America made agreements with the Western 
Canada Bituminous Coal Operators Associa- 
tion and certain other coal operators which 
were supplementary to their existing agree- 
ments and which implemented this Finding 
and Direction by establishing a working pro- 
cedure. These supplementary agreements pro- 
vide: that vacation be granted on the basis 
of one day for 23 days worked in any calendar 
month (22 days in February) for employees 
who have been employed by the company for 
12 consecutive months, that the basic period 
be twelve months ending March 31 in any 
year; rates of vacation pay are the normal 
daily rate for the worker’s classification, less the 
cost of living bonus, and for contract miners 
a daily rate is set; causes of absence con- 
sidered to be beyond the control of the em- 
ployee are set out; preference of taking vaca- 
tion during any specific period is to be given 
in the order applications are received by 
arrangement with the colliery manager; vaca- 
tion may be accumulated for a two year period 
if the employee so desires. 


W ages 


Agreements include detailed wage schedules 
for each company or in some cases each mine. 
The scales for surface or outside workers are 
usually scales of daily wage rates for each 
occupational classification. For certain under- 
ground classes daily rates are set, but most of 
the underground workers who are classed as 
miners work on contract rates which are also 
set by the agreements at rates'‘per ton, per 
lineal yard, per set for timbering, per car for 
loading rock and refuse, etc. The wage rates 
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in many of the existing agreements have been 
increased by various Findings and Directions 
of the National War Labour Board. The 
average wage rates and ranges of rates for 
certain classes of daily paid workers in this 
industry as well as the average earnings and 
ranges of earnings for contract miners, by 
provinces, are given in “Wage Rates and 
Hours of Labour in Canada, 1944, Report No. . 
27”, issued as a supplement to the Lasour 
GazeTte, October, 1946. These are the rates 
in 1944. Preliminary information for 1945 
indicates that the changes as compared with 
1944 will be slight. Since nearly all of the 
eligible employees in this industry are covered 
by agreement, it may therefore be assumed 
that the wage rates in the 1944 wage report 
are very close to the rates provided in the 
existing agreements as modified by Findings 
and Directions of the National War Labour 
Board, with the exception of rates in Nova 
Scotia which (for the great majority of the 
mines) were increased by 17 cents per day 
early in 1946, with retroactive pay back to 
February 1, 1945. 

In addition to the scale of daily wage rates 
and contract rates, the agreements contain 
certain other conditions relating to wages. 


Almost all the Alberta and British Columbia 
agreements specifically prohibit sub-contract- 
ing. 

In most of the Nova Scotia, Alberta and 
British Columbia agreements, a daily wage 
rate is set for contract miners who are taken 
from this work to do company work. (Many 
of these same agreements state as part of the 
clause in which the Company retains the right 
to the direction of the working forces, that it 
is not the intention of this clause that miners 
working under contract will be taken from 
their working place indefinitely to perform 
company work.) 

When a miner is taken to do Company 
work, he shall be paid the base rate of 


seven dollars and fifty-five cents ($7.55) per 
shift. 


When new work arises a price for which 
has not been fixed, the Alberta and British 
Columbia agreements have provision for fix- 
ing such prices and for the rates to be paid 
pending such decision. 


Whenever any new work arises a price for 
which has not been provided, either ahd 
may ask a price on this work, and in fixing 
a price for this work both parties will be 
guided by existing prices and the effect on 
the earnings of the men. In case of dispute, 
the matter to be decided in a similar manner 
to the “Settlement of Local and General 
Disputes” clause of this agreement. Mean- 
time, if the work is continued until such 
price has been arranged all men shall be 
paid on the day wage scale. 


—E—————EE—— 
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Whenever any new system is inaugurated 
or radical change in the present system is 
made in any mine where there is a contract 
price fixed thereon, the Company or employee 
may ask for a price to be fixed on the work 
as “New Work” as for example, a change 
from “long wall’ to “pillar and stall”, or 
vice versa, shall be considered “New Work”. 


The corresponding clause in the Nova 
Scotia agreements read: 


When the development of a new mine is 
begun during the period of this agreement, or 
new machinery is installed, or new methods 
of handling the product are adopted, then 
the scale of wages covering the labour at 
such new mines under such changed condi- 
tions will be the same as in other mines in 
the neighbourhood where similar conditions 
exist. Where no similar conditions exist, a 
scale of wages and conditions will be made by 
the district executive and the representatives 
of the company. 


For contract miners, special arrangements 
are made in the Nova Scotia, Alberta and 
British Columbia agreements to compensate 
such miners should their working place be- 
come deficient. 


When a miner’s working place becomes 
deficient owing to any abnormal conditions, 


or where coal in any district becomes too - 


hard, preventing him from earning the mini- 
mum wage of $6.78 per shift, the Company 
shall pay him a sufficient amount to secure 
him the said minimum provided he has done 
a fair day’s work. 


Similarly, most of the Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick agreements have a clause pro- 
tecting contract miners who are prevented 
from earning their contract pay because of a 
fall of rock. 


When a fall occurs in any working place, 
and which prevents the miner or miners 
from working at the face, the official in 
charge of the section, on being notified by 
the workmen, will immediately make arrange- 
ments to'have the same cleared up, providing 
he deems it advisable to do so. This work, 
when done by the miner, to be paid at the 

_ rate of $6.05 per shift. 


Extra compensation is granted to men work- 
ing in wet places, under the Alberta and 
British Columbia agreements. 

A working place in the mine where water 
drops from the roof in quantities sufficient 
to wet a man’s clothing or where standing 
water is over 44 inches average depth shall 
be considered a wet place. The rate for wet 
places shall be 50 cents per day extra for 
all inside men. 


The method of payment of wages is men- 
in Alberta and British Columbia 
agreements as being in accordance with the 
Coal Mines Regulation Acts of these prov- 
inces. 
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Working Conditions 
STANDARDS OF PRODUCTION 


Almost all the agreements have provisions 
insuring that miners will produce coal as free 
as possible from impurities. The Alberta agree- 
ments and one or two of the agreements in 
British Columbia, in Nova Scotia and in New 
Brunswick specify varying penalties for non- 
comphance with this regulation. 

The miners are to deliver their coal as 
free from rock and other impurities as is 
practicable, and in case of a miner failing 
to do so, he shall be warned for the first 
offence, and for continued cases may be dis- 
charged. 

The great majority of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick agreements do not specify any 
penalty for this offence. 


The ability of the Company to sell coal 
and to pay wages being recognized as largely 
dependent upon the coal being clean and 
marketable, it is mutually agreed and under- 
stood that the miners will produce their coal 
in such manner as not to increase the per- 
centage of fine coal, either by carelessness 
or the use of unnecessarily large quantities 
of powder and will load coal free as possible 
from all impurities. 


CHECKWEIGHMEN AND CHECKMEASURERS 


The right of the contract miners to employ 
checkweighmen and checkmeasurers to check 
the amount of coal loaded by them (on which 
their earnings are calculated) is granted under 
the terms of almost all the agreements for 


Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia 


mines. In all cases the Companies agree to 
deduct from the earnings of the contract 
miners the amounts required to pay such 
checkweighmen and checkmeasurers. 

The Company will grant the right to the 
miners to employ checkweighers and check- 
measurers, and will grant the said check- 
weighers or checkmeasurers every facility, 
including weigh sheets free of charge to 
enable them to render a correct account of 
all coal checked or weighed and will allow 
the cars to be tared from time to time, 
the machinery to be properly tested from 
time to time, and will deduct from the wages 
of all contract miners such amount as may 
be designated from time to time, and will pay 
over the sum to the checkwetgher or check- 
weighers or checkmeasurer or checkmeasurers. 


Since these checkweighmen and _ check- 
measurers are apparently employees of the 
mine when they are offered these positions, 
arrangements are made in most of the agree- 
ments under which they are to be guaran- 
teed their re-employment by the company 
when they discontinue their work as check- 
welghmen or checkmeasurers. 

The Alberta agreements guarantee this 
insofar as the practice existed at the time the 
agreement was made, while the Nova Scotia 
agreements grant this in all cases. 
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Toots, Suppiies, LAMPS 


In the agreements in eastern Canada no 
arrangements are included for the purchase 
of tools or explosives by miners. Under nearly 
all the Alberta agreements and one in British 
Columbia, contract miners are to purchase 
their tools from the company. 

Tools to be sold to contract miners by 
Company, and if returned to the Company, 
shall be accepted by Company at 10 per 
cent reduction off original cost. All tools 
broken or damaged to be paid for by miners. 
Company men to be supplied with free 
tools. 

The majority of the miners in British 
Columbia and a small number in Alberta are 
covered by agreements under which the Com- 
pany supplies the tools. 

The Company will supply picks and shovels 
and make repairs and replacements to same 
with the understanding that the tools are 
not abused. In the case of proven neglect the 
men will pay for damage or loss. ee 
The Alberta and British Columbia agree- 

ments govern the sale of explosive supplies 
to miners. 

Where explosive supplies are being sold 
to the miners, they shall be furnished at 
cost price, which shall include handling, 
transportation and insurance. In the event 
of a dispute arising over the price of powder, 
the men shall have the right to examine the 
invoices. 

Arrangement is made by almost all the 
agreements in Alberta and British Columbia 
by which the company undertakes to deliver 
an adequate supply of suitable timber, rails, 
ties, planks and sheet iron to specified con- 
venient places in the mines. 

Similar arrangements are made in a num- 
ber of the agreements in these two provinces, 
whereby all cars are to be delivered to and 
taken from the working face. 

Under agreements covering some of the em- 
ployees in Alberta and British Columbia, it 
is provided that where mine operators furnish 
electric safety lamps, a charge (usually of 5 
cents per shift) may be deducted from 
employees’ pay. 


WORKING PARTNERS 


Most of the Alberta and British Columbia 
agreements contain a clause similar to the 
following, although some omit the qualifica- 
tion “from men already registered....” 


Contract miners may, with the consent of 
the management choose their own working 
partners from men already registered as em- 
ployees of the company in the same classifica- 
tion. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS AND FUNERALS 


The agreements in Nova Scotia, Alberta and 
British Columbia have provision under which 
a mine may be closed for the rest of the day 
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in the event of an instantaneous death by an 
accident at the mine, for the resumption of 
work the next day and for the closing of the 
mine on the day of the funeral. Under the 
Nova Scotia agreements, however, the mine 
may work on the day of the funeral, if the 
operator so elects, and contributions will be 
made by both parties for the benefit of the 
family of the deceased man, as in the follow- 
ing clause: 

In the event of an instantaneous death by 
accident in the mine, the employees in and 
around that mine shall have the privilege of 
discontinuing work for the remainder of that 
day only. Work, at the option of the oper- 
ator, shall be resumed the day following and 
continue thereafter. 

In case the operator elects to work the 
mine on the day of the funeral of the deceased, 
as above, or where death has resulted from 
an accident in the mine, individual employees 
may, at their option, absent themselves from 
work for the purpose of attending such fun- 
eral, but not otherwise. In such case, every 
member of the United Mine Workers of 
America employed at the mine at which the 
deceased member was employed shall contri- 
bute fifty cents (50c) and the operator fifty 
dollars ($50) for the benefit of the family of 
the deceased or his legal representatives, 
these moneys to be collected through the office 
of the Company. 


DIvISION oF WorK 


Almost all agreements have some provision 
under which work is divided among the em- 
ployees when there is not sufficient work for 
full employment. In Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick agreements, this is a guarantee that 
when any section of a mine is shut down 
indefinitely “the opportunity of a division of 
the work will be given to each and every man 
thrown out of employment”, the method to be 
agreed upon. In Alberta and British Columbia 
almost all agreements provide that the oper- 
ators will as far as possible supply each miner 
with an equal turn of cars, and in addition, 
agreements covering about one third of the 
employees under agreement in Alberta and 


_ all in British Columbia have a clause in 


which the companies agree insofar as reason- 
ably practicable to an equal division of work 
in their respective mines. One British Col- 
umbia agreement allows the pit committee to 
check the company records for this purpose. 
The Companies agree to equalization of 
work as far as practicable, and to permit the 
pit committee to check up the companies’ 
records to insure all workmen receiving their 
correct share of work. This will apply in all 
cases where the workman is able and com- 
petent to do the work required. 


WasH Houses 


The Alberta and British Columbia agree- 
ments provide that the companies may charge 
approximately $1 per month for the use of 
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the wash house; miners’ effects left there are 
insured against loss by fire in most cases. 
House Rents, Licutine, House Coat, 


CoMPANY STORES 


A few of the Alberta agreements mention 
rents which may be charged for company 
owned houses, some of which are rented at 
approximately $10 per month. The charge 
for house lighting is mentioned in some of 
these same agreements. 

The prices which the companies may charge 
their employees for household coal are gov- 
erned by the majority of agreements in Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia, the 
prices specified varying from $2 to $5 per ton. 

With reference to company stores, the Alberta 
agreements and one in British Columbia 
specifically state that employees are at liberty 
to purchase goods wherever they may choose 
to do so. 

SaFETY AND HEALTH 


Provisions for safety and accident preven- 
tion are covered by provincial legislation and 
are not, therefore, generally a subject covered 
by agreements. Only three agreements (all 
in New Brunswick) have any special reference 
to safety precautions. 

It should be the duty of all employees who 
observe any dangerous condition, or anything 
which might be liable to cause breakdowns, 
delays or damage to equipment in or about 
the mine, to report immediately to officials in 
charge in the interests of safety. 

The Alberta and some of the British Cal- 
umbia agreements mention that doctors and 
hospital arrangements are to be as provided 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Alberta or British Columbia, respectively. 

One of the fire bosses’ agreements affecting 
about 100 fire bosses in certain Alberta and 
British Columbia mines has provision for sick 
leave with pay up to 14 days in a year. 

@ 
ABSENTEEISM 


Almost every agreement, both in eastern 
and western Canada, has some provision 
regulating absenteeism. There is some varia- 
tion as to the penalties which may be imposed. 
One example from a Nova Scotia agreement 
is as follows: 


When any employee absents himself from his 
work for a period of two (2) days without the 
consent of the Company, other than because 
of proven sickness, he may be penalized for 
the first offence by suspension from work for a 
period not to exceed four (4) days of mining 
operation if same does not exceed fifteen (15) 
days calendar time, and for a second offence 
he may be penalized by suspension from work 
for a period not to exceed six (6) days of 
mining operation if same does not exceed 
thirty (30) days calendar time, and for a 
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third offence he may be discharged. In the 
case of an absence for a period in excess of 
one (1) month, other than because of an 
accident or proven sickness, the employee shall 
be considered discharged. 


Another example, from a British Columbia 
agreement, is: 


When an employee absents himself from his 
work for a period of more than two (2) con- 
secutive days, unless through sickness or by 
first having properly arranged with the pit 
boss or foreman and obtained his consent, he 
may be discharged. All employees whose ab- 
sence from work would cause any stoppage 
must, before absenting themselves, properly 
arrange with or notify the pit boss or fore- 
man for their absence, otherwise they may be 
discharged. Any employee who habitually, to 
the extent of five (5) days per month, absents 
himself from work may be discharged. To 
enable idle men to obtain work available, 
working employees shall, if possible, arrange 
with the management when they contemplate 
a lay off. 


Adjustment of Disputes 


STRIKES AND LocxKouTs 


Except for a very small number of the 
smaller mines, all agreements in both eastern 
and western Canada provide that while dis- 
putes are being investigated and settled work 
is to continue, pending final decision. 

It is distinctly understood and agreed that 
in case of all disputes and grievances of every 


nature arising under this contract, the mines 
shall continue to work, pending settlement. 


Most of the Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick agreements provide, in addition, that 
grievances are not to be considered while a 
strike or lockout is in progress. 


Under no circumstances shall a grievance be 
taken up for adjustment during a suspension 
of work in violation of this contract. 


Practically all agreements in the industry 
have provision for the maintenance of the mine 
property in case of suspension of work for any 
cause. In the agreements in Alberta and 
British Columbia, only engineers, firemen and 
pumpmen are mentioned, while in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, other maintenance men 
are included. The following example is from 
a New Brunswick agreement: 


In case of either local or general suspension 
of mining, either at the expiration of this 
contract, or otherwise, the engineers, firemen, 
pumpmen, fanmen, and such other maintenance 
men necessary to protect the mines shall not 
suspend work except at the option of the 
operator, but shall fully protect all the Com- 
pany’s property under their care and operate 
fans and pumps and lower and hoist such men 
or supplies as may be required to protect the 
Company’s property and any and all coal 
necessary to keep up steam at the Company’s 
coal plants. But, it is understood and agreed 
that ithe operator will not ask them to hoist 
any coal produced by non-union labour for 
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sale in the market. The operator, at his 
option, to retain only such engineers, firemen, 
pumpmen, fanmen, and such other maintenance 
men necessary to protect the mimes as are 
required, but with the understanding that all 
of the engineers, firemen, pumpmen, fanmen 
and such other maintenance men shall be those 
regularly engaged at maintenance work, the 
operator will not employ officials on continuous 
service positions. 

Should the interest of the engineers, fire- 
men, pumpmen and such other maintenance 
men necessary to protect the mine be directly 
involved in any issue at the expiration of this 
contract, and any engineers, firemen, and 
pumpmen and such other maintenance men 
necessary to protect the mines cease work, the 
United Mine Workers of America will provide 
competent men to perform the emergency work 
above recited at the scale price in effect at 
the time of the suspensions, subject to any 
subsequent settlement. 


Prr CoMMITTEE 


The pit committee (sometimes called mine 
committee) is a feature of agreements cover- 
ing all except a few of the small mines. The 
duties of this committee are in all cases con- 
fined to the settlement of disputes. The pit 
committee consists of three men at each mine, 
two of whom must be present employees. 


The pit committee shall be a committee of 
three (3) in each mine or other plant covered 
by this agreement, selected by the employees 
working at such mine or other plant from 
among their own number, except that one (1) 
member may be a checkweighman or an officer 
of the local union, not necessarily an employee, 
but he must previously have been selected as 
checkweighman or officer from amongst the 
employees of such mine or plant. Due notice 
of such selection, properly certified in writing 
shall be given to the Company. 

Where more than one mine is included in a 
local union the preceding paragraph shall be 
interpreted to mean that the secretary of the 
local union may act on the pit committee pro- 
vided, however, that he must previously have 
been selected as secretary from amongst the 
employees of one of the mines over which the 
local union has jurisdiction. 

It is understood and agreed that at all times 
two members of the pit committee shall be 
employees of the mine concerned. 

The duties of the pit committee shall be con- 
fined to the settlement of disputes as set out 
in the preceding clause covering “Settlement 
of Local and General Disputes” and they shall 
under no circumstances go around the mines 
unless by permission of the management in 
the discharge of their duties. 


DISCHARGES 


Any claim that an employee has been 
unjustly discharged is to be dealt with accord- 
ing to the method of handling all grievances 
provided in the agreement concerned. This is 
provided in every agreement (except one in 
which the question of discharges is not men- 
tioned). Under all the Nova Scotia agree- 
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ments any employee found by this means to 
have been unjustly discharged will be rein- 
stated and paid for the full time lost. 


If any employee shall be discharged or sus- 
pended by the management and it is claimed 
that an injustice has been done him, an in- 
vestigation to be conducted by the parties in 
the manner set forth in Section 4*, shall be 
taken up promptly; and if it is proved an 
injustice has been done, the management shall 
reinstate said employee and pay him full 
compensation for the time he has been sus- 
pended and out of employment. 

If, at the end of five days, following the 
discharge of an employee who claims an in- 
justice has been done him, an investigation has 
not been completed and a final decision 
reached, then such discharged employee shall 
be given employment pending the final dis- 
position of the case..... 

The New Brunswick agreements simply 
state that any employee found to have been 
unjustly discharged will be reinstated. One 
Saskatchewan agreement makes no _ special 
regulation on this point except that cases of 
discharge are subject to the regular grievance 
procedure. Agreements for the other mines in 
Saskatchewan and all agreements in Alberta 
and British Columbia state that the compensa- 
tion of an employee so reinstated is to be 
decided by the joint committee. 

If a claim be made within five (5) days 
where a man or men has or have been unjustly 
discharged, the case shall be dealt with accord- 
ing to this Article*, and if it is proven that 
he or they has or have been unjustly dealt 
with, he or they shall be reinstated. If a 
claim is made for compensation for time lost, 
in cases where reinstatement has followed, it 
shall be left to the Joint Committee as pro- 
vided for in Sub-Section (c)* to decide what | 
amount (if any) is to be paid. 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE AND ARBITRATION 


All agreements include a method of settling 
disputes arising under the agreement, and 
except for agreements covering three or four 
of the smaller mines, arrangements are 
included for final reference to arbitration 
should the first steps fail. | 

In certain Nova Scotia agreements which 
cover over half of the total number of 
employees affected by agreements in Canada, 
the procedure includes reference to a joint 
board of adjustment if a dispute is not settled 
by the first methods tried. 

When any grievance or grievances shall 
arise between the Mine Manager and _ the 
miners or mine labourers and they fail to 
reach an agreement, the miners or mine 
labourers shall refer the grievance or griev- 
ances to the Mine Committee, and should the 
_ Mine Committee fail to reach an_ agreement 
with the Mine Manager then the Mine Com- 
mittee, with a representative or representa- 
tives of the District Executive, shall carry 
the grievance or grievances to the Local 





*The clause in this agreement dealing with method of 
settling disputes. 
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Superintendent. Should they still fail to 
reach an agreement, the grievance or griev- 
ances shall be referred to the General 
Superintendent and the District Executive. 
It is agreed that the time allowed for the 
settlement of disputes through the foregoing 
procedure shall not exceed 30 days. Should, 
however, any strike, lockout or other cessation 
of work arise through a grievance such period 
of strike, lockout or cessation of work shall 
not be considered as part of the 30-day 
period referred to immediately above. 

Joint Board of Adjustment. Should the 
above method of settling disputes end in 
failure, the grievance or grievances shall be 
referred to the Joint Board of Adjustment 
as set up and agreed to at the Joint Labour 
Conference held in Halifax on December 12, 
1940, under the chairmanship of the Hon. 
L. D. Currie, Minister of Mines and Labour 
for the Province of Nova Scotia. 

According to the recommendations make at 
the above meeting this Board shall be com- 
posed of one member appointed by the 
Company from the Management of one of the 
Companies operating in District No. 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, and a 
representative appointed by and from the 
District Executive Board of District No. 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, and a 
Chairman selected by the two aforesaid 
members. If the two representatives of the 
Management and the Union fail to agree 
upon a Chairman, the Chairman shall be 
named by the Minister of Labour of Canada. 

The Chairman and members of the Board 
shall serve for the term of this agreement. 
The Board shall render its decision in any 
case within 15 days after its submission to the 
Board. If the majority of the Board agree, 
their decision shall be final. In case of 
disagreement, the decision of the Chairman 
shall be the decision of the Board and shall 
be equally final and binding on the respective 
Partiesy eis «Ck 

The Board shall have power to consider, 
deal with, or examine all disputes or griev- 
ances existing or which may hereafter exist 
between any operator and the union in 
District 26, United Mine Workers of America, 
provided that this power shall not extend so 
as to authorize the Board to consider, deal 
with or examine any dispute or question 
involving rates of pay, working conditions, or 
other matters being subject of an agreement 
between the operator and the union. Pro- 
vided, however, that this power shall extend 
to grievances arising as a result of abnormal 
conditions. 

Certain other Nova Scotia agreements have 
provision for the selection of an umpire instead 
of board of adjustment, the decision of this 
umpire to be final. In one case if the parties 
cannot agree on an umpire they will request 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia to name one. 

Of the New Brunswick agreements, one has 
provision for a joint board of adjustment, one 
for reference to the federal Department of 
Labour, and three for the appointment of an 
umpire. The chairman of the board of adjust- 
ment in one agreement and the umpire in two 


other agreements, are to be chosen by the 
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Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick if the parties fail to agree on a 
choice. 

The agreements in Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia generally follow two 
patterns. For those which are made between 
individual companies and the union, they are 
similar to the following: 

In case any dispute or grievances arise under 
this agreement or any local agreement made 
In connection therewith, whether the dispute ‘ 
or grievance is claimed to have arisen by the 
companies or any person or persons employed 
or by the men as a whole, then the parties 
shall endeavour to settle the matter as here- 
inafter provided. But before any grievances 
or disputes shall be submitted to the Pit 
Committee, the person or persons affected 
shall endeavour, by personal application, or 
with the Secretary or workmen’s agent, to the 
Pit Boss, Overman or Foreman in charge of 
the work where the dispute arises, to settle 
the matter, and in the event of them agreeing, 
their decision shall be final. 

In case any local dispute arises in any mine 
and the failure to agree between the Pit Boss, 
Overman or Foreman in charge of the work 
where the dispute arises and any employee, 
the Pit Committee and the Mine Superintend- 
ent or the Mine Manager shall endeavour to 
settle the matter and if they agree, their 
decision shall be final. 

In the event of the failure of the Pit Com- 
mittee and the mine management to settle any 
dispute so referred to them, the matter in 
dispute shall be referred to the mine manage- 
ment and one or more District Officers of the 
U.M.W. of A., District 18, who shall endea- 
vour to settle the dispute as speedily as 
possible. In the event of their failure to 
agree, they shall endeavour to select an 
independent chairman, and failing to agree 
upon an independent chairman shall ask the 
Minister of Labour to select such chairman, 
whose decision shall be final and binding on 
both parties. 


The two agreements in Alberta and British 
Columbia made between associations of em- 
ployers and the union have procedures similar 
to each other. The following extract is from 
the agreement of the Western Canada Bitu- 
minous Coal Operators’ Association. 


In case any disputes or grievances arise 
under this agreement or any local agreement 
made in connection therewith, whether the 
dispute or grievance is claimed to have arisen 
by the Company, or by any person or persons 
employed, or by the men as a whole, then the 

_parties shall endeavour to settle the matter 
as hereinafter provided. But before any 
grievances or disputes shall be submitted to 
the Pit Committee, the person or persons 
affected shall endeavour by personal applica- 
tion to the Pit Boss, Overman or Foreman in 
charge of the work where the dispute arises, 
to settle the matter, and in the event of them 
agreeing, their decision shall be final. 

In case where a workman is making per- 
sonal application as referred to above, and 
wishes to be accompanied by one member of 
the Pit Committee or by a member of the 
Local Executive, he shall be permitted to 
do so. 
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In case of any local dispute arising in any 
mine and failure to agree between the Pit 
Boss, Overman or Foreman in charge of the 


work where the dispute arises and any 
employee, the Pit Committee and Mine 
Superintendent or Mine Manager _ shall 


endeavour to settle the matter, and if they 
agree, their decision shall be final. 

In the event of the failure of the Pit Com- 
mittee and the Mine Superintendent or Mine 
Manager to settle any dispute so referred to 
them, as well as in the event of other disputes 
arising, the matter in dispute shall be referred 
in writing to the Commissioner of The 
Western Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association and the President of District 18, 
United Mine Workers of America, who shall 
meet as soon as practicable, and not in any 
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event later than fourteen (14) days, with 
a joint Committee of six (6) composed of the 
Commissioner of the Association, the General 
Manager or General Superintendent of the 
mine where the dispute arose and another 
appointed by him, the President of District 
18, the President or Secretary of the Local 
where the dispute arose and one other District 
officer. If they agree, their decision shall be 
binding on both parties. In the event of the 
failure to agree, they shall endeavour to 
select an Independent Chairman, and failing 
to agree upon one, the Commissioner of the 
Association and the President of the District 
shall ask the Federal Minister of Labour to 
appoint such Chairman. The decision of the 
Committee thus constituted shall be binding 
on both parties. 


Appendix 


Since the completion of the above study, 
new agreements have been made between the 
Western Canada Bituminous Coal Operators’ 
Association and District 18 of the United 
Mine Workers of America and between the 
Domestic Coal Operators’ Association and the 
same union, which together affect nearly all 
the coal miners in Alberta and the Crow’s 
Nest Pass district of British Columbia, for 
the period October 1, 1946 to March 31, 1948, 
during which period no notice of termination 
is to be given or accepted by either party. 

The new agreements are similar to those 
previously in effect for these mines with the 
following changes: 

The new agreements provide for the creation 
of a joint Commission to be known as the 
Mechanized Mining Commission, which shall 
consist of six representatives of District 18 of 
the union and six representatives of the em- 
ployers (two appointed by each of the above- 
mentioned associations and one each by oper- 
ators in British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
respectively). This joint commission is to 
meet to organize within 60 days after the sign- 
ing of the agreements and its duty is “to make 
a joint study of the problems arising from 
mechanization of coal production by the use 
of conveyors, mobile loading machines and 
such other mechanical equipment as may be 
introduced, for the area covered by District 
18, United Mine Workers of America, includ- 
ing the problem of displacement of em- 
ployees.” This Commission is also to consider 
methods by which. production may be 
improved and to report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the respective wage conferences 
in March, 1948. 

Hours and overtime: the normal work 
week is reduced to five days from Monday to 
Friday inclusive and any time worked over 8 
hours per day or 40 per week in any one week 
is to be paid at time and one half and rate 
and one half respectively. Certain provisos 
are added to this clause, including: provisions 


for repair and maintenance men working on 
the sixth day when required; if the mine is 
idle on any day from Monday to Friday in 
any week due to circumstances beyond the 
control of the company, Saturday is to be 
considered a regular day; men on repairs to 
mine or machinery and underground supply 
men may, if required, start their week on 
Tuesday instead of Monday; on all continuous 
employment swing shifts may be employed 
and arrangements made between the company 
and the local union to keep an orderly change 
of shifts without application of time and one 
half rates, but in no case shall the additional 
time exceed on the average two hours per 
week. 

The list of holidays to be observed is reduced 
to ten (New Year’s Day, Good Friday, May 1, 
Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Remembrance Day, Christ- 
mas Day and Boxing Day) and men required 
to work on any of these holidays are to be 
paid at the rate of time and one half and rate 
and one half. 

Vacation: one day’s credit will be granted 
any employee who has not lost more than one 
working day during the month, but if any 
employee averages 20 working shifts per 
month during the year he will be entitled to 
the maximum which is 12 days vacation with 
pay annually. The basic period for vacation 
computation is the 12 months ending March 
31 of any year. Pay for vacation is at the 
normal daily rate for the classification in 
which the man is employed in the case of 
employees on a day wage basis, and datal rates 
for contract miners. Regulations are included 
under which employees absent from work for 
a limited time due to sickness, leaves of 
absence and other specified circumstances will 
nevertheless be credited with vacation time. 
Preference of time of taking vacations is to 
be according to the order applications are 
received, subject to arrangement with the 
Colliery manager and employees may accum- 
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ulate their vacation for two years if they wish. 
The companies, however, reserve the right to 
close down the mine for a two weeks’ period 
for vacations. 

Wages: New wage scales embodying wage 
increases are provided by the agreements and 
have been approved by the National War 
Labour Board. Wage rates have been 


increased from time to time since 1938, and in » 


the case of the Western Canada Bituminous 
Coal Operators’ Association, these increases 
plus the latest increase under this agreement 
amount to $3.17 per day over the 1988 rates 
for contract miners. 

Welfare Fund: A fund is to be established 
by the payment of 3 cents per ton on all coal 
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sold or used by the operators to be known as 
the Welfare Fund of District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America which will be administered 
solely for the use of the members of the union. 
This money is to be paid into the fund from 
the time of the signing of the agreements and is 
to be held in trust until such time as the joint 
committee of the operators and the district of 
the union bring in a recommendation to the 
parties as to the character and purpose of the 
fund and the form and rules governing its 
administration. When such report is adopted 
by the parties, three trustees will be appointed, 
one by District 18, United Mine Workers of 
America and one by the coal operators, these 
two to choose a third trustee. 


The Closed Shop in Britain 


ch HE question of the “closed shop” has re- 

cently evoked considerable discussion in 
Great Britain. The controversy was precipi- 
tated late in August by a decision of the 
London Passenger Transport Board, a public 
corporation, to employ in future, in grades 
covered by its agreements with the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, only members of 
that union. 

The issues involved in this decision were 
debated in the House of Commons on October 
14 and again on November 19; while considera- 
tion of the matter at the annual convention of 
the Trades Union Congress led to the adoption 
of a special report setting forth the policy of 
the T.U.C. on the closed shop. 

A careful distinction should be made be- 
tween the different circumstances under which 
the term “closed shop” is used in Canada and 
the United States on the one hand and in Great 
Britain on the other. On both sides of the 
Atlantic labour’s objective has been the same, 
ie. to achieve 100 per cent trade union 
membership. 

In seeking the “closed shop” or “union shop”’ 
on this continent, however, labour has gener- 
ally had as its objective the embodiment in 
a collective agreement between union and 
management of a formal clause providing for 
the employment of union members only. (A 
“closed shop” proper means that all employees 
must be paid-up members of the appropriate 
union when taken on, and must continue so 
while employed; a “union shop” requires all 
employees to join up after a limited period on 
the job, and to continue as members.) 

In Great Britain, on the other hand, the 
objective of 100 per cent trade unionism has 
not generally been sought through a closed or 
union shop clause embodied in a formal con- 
tract. This, according to an article in the 
October issue of Labour and Industry in 
Britain, is because “in a great many occupa- 
tions it is completely taken for granted, with- 
out being put in writing, that the employer 
will not hire non-union labour. Where the 
unions are still not strong enough to secure 
this, there is still no dominant feeling that it 
could be secured by an official closed shop 
policy. Such growth, it is felt, must come 
freely through better union organization. Nor 
do British unions use the check-off as a means 
towards strengthening their hold on members. 
Here too they have maintained that voluntary 
payment direct to the union officials and not 
through the employer produces greater union 
cohesion and loyalty.” 

A different problem is at the root of the 
present controversy in Britain, however, which 


arises not from the normal efforts by unions to 
secure 100 per cent membership in a plant, but 
over the question of breakaway or dissident 
unions. 


British legislation, unlike that existing in 
Canada and the United States, governing the 
certification of trade unions, does not provide 
for the official selection of a single union by 
workers in a plant; thus permitting the simul- 
taneous existence of two or more unions within 
an industrial grouping. Where such a condition 
exists, many unions contend, it tends to ob- 
struct the implementation of planned policies 
and efficient operation of collective agree- 
ments. “In practice overlapping is preventable 
if the unions concerned are affiliated to the 
Trades Union Congress, for jurisdictional and 
demarcational questions can be arbitrated if 
necessary by that body. Where, however, 
union members are faced with what they con- 
sider to be a non-bona fide union, or a com- 
pany union, or a splinter group that has broken 
away from the parent body, members are in- 
clined to be resentful, and if they are strong 
enough they take direct action. 


“The case from which the present closed 
shop question arose falls into this last category. 
Following a strike in 1937 by London transport 
workers, a section of the workers who were not 
satisfied with the decision to return to work 
formed a dissident union which the main body 
of workers, members of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, have strongly re- 
sented. The Board made its decision not to 
employ in future (in these grades) any but 
members of the T.G.W.U. in order to avoid a 
threatened stoppage.” 


An application by the dissident union for 
an injunction to prevent the dismissal of non- 
members of the T.G.W.U. was refused by a 
British court and 12 non-conforming employees 
were ultimately dismissed (see elsewhere in 
this issue, p. .'...)) 


This L.P.T.B. decision is described as being 
of prime importance as it is the first case where 
a public utility undertaking has agreed ‘to 
make union membership a condition of em- 
ployment. Discussion has centred over the 
question of whether this will be regarded as a 
precedent for the establishment of the closed 
shop in public corporations or Government- 
established boards such as are being set up in 
nationalized industries. 


The various other cases which have arisen in 
connection witn the closed shop question ap- 
pear to be related to the same basic problem 
although differing in detail. 
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Members of the T.G.W.U. employed at the 
Smithfield meat market in London went on 
strike against the presence of the “Guild of 
Clerks and Salesmen” an independent splinter 
eroup not affiliated to the T.U.C. The main 
objection appeared to be that the Guild was 
a company union and the strike was settled 
when an understanding was reached that there 
would be a public inquiry into the general un- 
rest in this market. 

Several British civil service unions have 
claimed, not the closed shop, but exclusive 
bargaining rights in certain grades where they 
possess a majority of membership. This has 
the effect of asking the Treasury to withdraw 
the limited recognition it gives a breakaway 
group at present. 


The Union of Post Office Workers similarly 
has asked withdrawal of recognition from three 
small breakaway organizations in the Post 
Office. 

The National Union of Mineworkers has 
made public its intention to demand that mem- 
bership in a recognized union be made a con- 
dition of employment in the nationalized coal 
industry. In addition to the formal closed 
shop, the mineworkers will also seek the check- 
off, it was announced. 


Repeal of the Trades Disputes Act has made 
it legal for local governments to impose union 
membership as a condition of employment, 
according to the article. T.U.C. executives 
have stated that many local: authorities will 
shortly be approached on this question. 

By contrast, in the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, one of the breakaway groups has 
struck because of the Corporation’s refusal to 
extend recognition to it. 


Annaal Meeting of T.U.C. 


At the annual meeting of the T.U-C. a special 
report on the closed shop was issued by the 
Executive Council and approved by the 
meeting. 

This report declared that “closed shop” was 
an inaccurate term to describe the aim of the 
TUC. 

“The closed shop in the sense of an estab- 
lishment in which only members of a particular 
union can be employed to the exclusion of 
members of other unions, is alien to British 
trade-union practice and theory. The Congress 
has never consented to recognition of an ex- 
clusive right to organize by one union where 
other unions have built up their organization 
side by side.” 

However, the statement emphasized that the 
T.U.C. would not recognize a new union that 
tried to invade a field already occupied by a 
single national union. Moreover, the T.UC. 
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would refuse to recognize so-called break-away 
unions; and above all it would refuse to admit 
the claim that a workman ought to be free to 
join a union or not as he pleased. In regard 
to this latter issue the General Council ex- 
plained that its claim was based on the fact 
that “the consequences of non-unionism cannot 
be limited to the individual non-unionist. 
Where the common experience of workpeople 
concerns the need of trade unionism,” it stated, 
“and where their sense of justice is against 
non-unionism, the non-unionist contributes to 
instability and irregularity in the conduct of 
industry and his position is plainly untenable. 
A union which has the responsiblity of main- 
taining fair wages and working conditions must 
also have the right to determine, according to 
the circumstances in the particular case, 
whether or not it is wise or safe to tolerate 
non-unionism and thereby permit the presence 
of actual or potential blacklegs, in industries 
where union rates and conditions have been 
established.” 


House of Commons Debates 


On October 14 the Opposition in the House 
of Commons moved an amendment, which was 
in effect a condemnation of the closed shop, to 
a Government resolution amending the fair 
wages clauses in Government contracts. The 
mover, Mr. H. Strauss, termed the closed shop 
a “great threat to human liberty,” and pointed 
to the danger. of one great union or labour 
front becoming either a power ruling the House 
or a power in alliance with or subservient to 
the Government. 


Speaking for the Government, the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Ness Edwards, said it was vital. to the main- 
tenance of the system of collective bargaining 
that nothing should be done to weaken the 
authority of the organizations of workers and 
employers who were parties to the machinery 
of negotiation. Minorities must accept the 
will of the majority, and no encouragement 
should be given to those who disliked decisions 
to form dissident unions. 

The Opposition amendment was rejected by 
266 votes to 126. 


On November 19 the issue was raised again 
jin the House when Mr. F. C. Byers, Liberal, 
moved an amendment to the King’s Speech 
deploring enforcement of the closed shop in 
industry. He asked for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to examine the closed shop 
in its relation to modern economic and indus- 
trial life. Supporters of the Government again 
argued that the policy of the trade union 
movement was to prevent the formation of 
“sylinter’? unions. The amendment was de- 
feated by 316 votes to 155. 


Polish Veterans for Farm Work in Canada 


fe became apparent in the early months of 

1946 that there would be a continued short- 
age of experienced farm workers in most parts 
of Canada during the year. This shortage 
resulted in part from increased requirements 
of food to meet ever-increasing world demands, 
and in part from the fact that many former 
farm workers who had been in the Armed 
Forces and war industries were not returning 
to agricultural employment. It was also real- 
ized that the removal of Manpower controls 
and the return of prisoners of war tended to 
decrease the supply of workers available to 
agriculture. ; 

As one means of meeting this shortage, 
plans were developed between the Canadian 
and British Governments to obtain the services 
of members of the 2nd Polish Corps at present 
.in Italy, where they had fought valiantly 
alongside Canadians of the 8th Mediterranean 
Army. 

A mission was sent to Italy by the Federal 
Department of Labour to select up to 4,000 
single veterans from among those who volun- 
teered to work on Canadian farms. It was 
understood that the veterans, who would all 
have had farm experience, would sign an under- 
taking to work in agriculture in Canada for a 
minimum period of two years, and that after 
arrival in Canada they would sign an agree- 
ment with farm operators to whom they were 
referred, setting forth the conditions of em- 
ployment. 

The members of the Canadian mission who 
went to Italy were: 

H. R. Hare, National Employment Service, 
Department of Labour (head of mission) ; 
Dr. F. S. Parney, Department of National 
Health and Welfare; Dr. G. Audet, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare; Staff 
Sergeant K. Shakespeare, R.C.M.P.; Sergeant 
J. Stevenson, R.C.M.P.; J. A. Meindl, Na- 
tional Employment Service, Department of 
Labour; F. A. Dubenski, National Employ- 
ment Service, Department of Labour. 

The mission reached Italy during the latter 
part of August. The selection work was begun 
on August 28th, after preliminary arrangements 
were made with the General Headquarters of 
the Central Mediterranean Forces and the 
Headquarters of the Polish Corps. In the 
Mission’s activities, much assistance was re- 
ceived from these Headquarters in providing 
interpreters and clerical staff, and in arranging 
for transportation and accommodation. 


The selection work was undertaken over a 
period of approximately six weeks at three 
centres where members of the Polish Corps 
were stationed. Those who volunteered to 
come to Canada at each of these points were 
as follows: 


Porto; Recanati \.h36 ets 1,200 
Halconatansds. lain nay of 1,300 
Gesenaahecs Minas et are 2,000 


Each of these 4,500 members of the Polish 
Corps filled out an application form. On the 
basis of these and Army records, an initial 
Screening was made. Out of the total number, 
some 3,475 were interviewed individually, 
from whom 2,902 were finally selected as hav- 
ing suitable farm experience and satisfactory 
physical and other qualifications. It was not 
possible to secure a larger number of suitable 
Polish veterans from the members of the 
Polish Corps remaining in Italy. 

The Polish veterans were organized into 
groups of fifty, with an English-speaking leader 
in charge of each group. These groups were 
dispatched to Lamay Camp near Naples, where 
they remained until they left for Canada on 
two ships, the Sea Bobin and the Sea Snipe, 
early in November. 

The British Government assumed responsi- 
bility for transportation to Canada, as well as 
providing a clothing allowance and Army 
gratuities, to be paid to the men later. Before 
disembarking at Halifax, the veterans recelved 
their Army discharge. 

Through the co-operation of officials of the 
Departments of Immigration, National De- 
fence, Justice, and Labour, the veterans were 
quickly cleared on arrival at Halifax and 
despatched on special troop trains to distribu- 
tion centres across Canada. Arrangements for 
transportation and accommodation at the 
distribution centres were made by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence. At each centre the 
veterans were given an issue of work clothes, 
and a final medical examination before being 
referred to farm employment. Expenses for 
transportation from Halifax to the distribution 
centres, and for accommodation at these 
centres were borne by the Department of 
Labour. Subsequent transportation to farms, 
clothing and other expenses were shared under 
the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Agree- 
ments. 

Applications from farmers for the services of 
the veterans were made in advance through 
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the National Employment offices and the 
Provincial Agricultural Services. These appli- 
cations, which considerably exceeded the 
number of veterans available, were carefully 
screened prior to the arrival of the veterans 
by the Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour 
Committees in each province. On the basis 
of these approved applications, the 2,902 
veterans were allocated approximately as 


follows: 
Bele Leer. ae DEL. RL. 20 
Nova Scotia en: oe. Teron. 122 
New Brunswick .........--. 60 
RC  oyng Sain als, cei las 250: 
Ct atOo on ads ines oi eomia es eee 1,350 
INTE ICO Hanis abet das taeesies 225 
SASK A LUME WALL 3% stots <4 eeie ce yaks: 
Alberta: . sade. caceh Re ateiieel 500 
British Columbia .......... 100 
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In most cases the veterans were sent from 
the distribution centres to Local Employment 
and Provincial Agricultural offices for place- 
ment. At these offices the farm employers 
and the Polish veterans met and signed their 
farm labour agreements. These agreements 
set forth the conditions of employment. The 
farmer undertakes to provide year-round em- 
ployment, at the going farm wages of not less 
than $45 per month and satisfactory living 
and working conditions. The veteran, on the 
other hand, undertakes to perform the duties 
of employment faithfully under the conditions 
set forth. 


Reports received to date indicate that the 
veterans are adapting themselves quickly to 
life on Canadian farms. The fact that they 
are proving to be satisfactory workers is borne 
out by the continued applications being re- 
ceived for the services of these veterans from 
farmers in all parts of Canada. 





Conventions of Labour Organizations 


GS 20RT accounts of the 1946 annual con- 


ventions of the British Trades Union. 


Congress, and the two major labour organiza- 


tions in the United States, the American 
Federation of Labour and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, are presented below: 


Seventy-Eighth Trades Union Congress 


Meeting in Brighton for five days during 
October, the British Trades Union Congress, 
which now has a membership of nearly 
6,700,000 in 192 unions, held its 78th annual 
conference. This latest membership figure, 
it was reported, represented an increase of 
nearly 100,000 over the previous year’s total. 

An agenda of 83 resolutions were dealt with 
by the 800 delegates attending the conference, 
embracing many aspects of nationalization, the 
Government’s foreign policy, and hours and 
working conditions. Among the numerous 
speakers to address the meeting were Prime 
Minister Attlee, Emanuel Shinwell, Minister 
of Fuel and Power, Mr. George Noble, frater- 
nal delegate of the Canadian Trades and 
Labour Congress, George Meany, fraternal 
delegate of the American Federation of 
Labour, Louis Saillant, General Secretary of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions and 
M. P. Tarasor representing the All-Union 
Central Council of the Trade Unions of the 
USS.R. 


Address of Prime Minister Clement Attlee 


In an address, preceding a scheduled debate 
on a resolution scoring the Government’s 
policy in Greece, Spain and Germany and con- 
demning “the policy of Anglo-American dom- 
ination and the isolation of the Soviet Union”, 
Prime Minister Attlee strongly defended his 
Government’s foreign policy. He stated that 
the resolution was filled “with the kind of mis- 
representation to which we have become accus- 
tomed from members of the Communist 
Party, their dupes and fellow-travellers.... 

“I claim that we are carrying out the prin- 
ciples of labour’s international policy. That 
policy is based on our belief in freedom and 
democracy and the right of nations to decide 
freely for themselves the kind of government 
and society they desire. 


“Let me say democracy is becoming a much 
abused word. It is often used by those who 
have never understood or practised democratic 
principles, to mean the achievement of power, 
by hook or by crook, by the Communist party, 
while freedom means the denial of liberty to 
all those who refuse to accept the Communist 
philosophy.” 


The Prime Minister asked for a basic 
reorientation in trade union thinking con- 
cerning traditional restrictive practices. He 
held that the advent to power of labour’s own 
political party imposed changed conditions 
which the unions must meet by abandoning 
restrictive practices and aiming at vastly 
increased production, 

“Workers must realize that, whether they 
work for the State or for a private employer, 
they are producing the stock of goods and 
services from which we all derive the neces- 
sities and amenities of life. Restrictive prac- 
tices on either side, which often had a justifica- 
tion in the conditions of a past economy, are 
out of place today. 

“The provision of houses, coal, capital and 
consumer goods to the extent which the nation 
requires depends on the earnest efforts of those 
engaged in production and_ distribution. 
Unless they give of their best, the nation will 
go short. : 

“It is therefore natural that I, as the head 
of the Government should ask all of you, as 
leaders of labour, to do your utmost to impress 
on all the simple truth that every worker is 
concerned, not just with his own wage, still 
less with somebody’s profit, but with the stan- 
dard of life of the nation, indeed, the very 
life of our country.” . 

He told the delegates that the future legis- 
lation would steadily implement labour’s: pro- 
gram. 

Foreign Policy 


In the debate over foreign policy the Gov- 
ernment’s actions were upheld by a substantial 
majority. However a separate resolution 
devoted to a condemnation of Generalissimo 
Franco and recommending the severance of 
economic and diplomatic relations with Spain 
was passed by a majority of 4 to 1. 

Much ill-will was manifested towards the 
Poles, previously in the armed forces, who 
have been settled in Britain. A resolution 
Strongly denunciatory of the resettlement 
scheme precipitated many excoriating addresses 
by delegates alleging that amongst the great 
majority of these Poles undemocratic ideology 
prevailed. The resolution was defeated by a 
narrow margin after the General Council had 
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proferred the assurance that it would “in no 
circumstances countenance the employment of 
any known Fascist” in the country. 


Closed Shop 


The Conference popularly accepted a resolu- 
tion embodying the position of Congress 
leaders on the controversial question of the 
status of the closed shop within the T.U.C. 
(see p. 1708 in this issue). It opposed the 
closed shop but emphasized the continued pur- 
sual of the aim for the 100 per cent union shop. 
A summation of the attitude of the officers 
constituting the General Council was presented 
in a statement made by Mr. Charles Dukes, 
Chairman of the T.U.C. He said that the 
“closed shop in the sense of an establishment 
in which only members of a particular union 
can be employed to the exclusion of members 
of other unions, is alien to British trade-union 
practice and theory. 

Mr. Dukes in his speech asked the Congress 
to recognize that organizations exist outside 
the affiliation of TUC which have a right to 
continue. 

“J believe that the principle of voluntary 
association is valid in its application to every 
activity of citizenship,” he said. “It is a guar- 
antee against class tyranny, government dic- 
tatorship and the servile state.” 


Hours of Work 


Resolutions calling for a 40-hour week and 
two weeks vacation with pay for all employees 
were passed without dissent. The delegates 
accepted a report of the General Council that 
there was “no industry in which the principle 
of a forty-hour work-week could not be 
accepted and implemented.” 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions adopted by the Congress 
recommended: 


The strengthening and expansion of Joint 
Production Committees; 

The establishment of a guaranteed weekly 
wage in all industries in Britain; 

The establishment of a Council for Consumer 
Research for the purpose of publishing find- 
ings of investigations into the utility, effi- 
ciency, cost, and standard of commodities for 
the protection of consumers; 

Equation of the wages and working condi- 
tions of farm workers to those obtaining in 
other skilled industries; 

Amelioration of conditions and opportuni- 
ties in industry and commerce for young 
people; 

That the Congress call upon the Govern- 
ment to stand firm for implementation of the 
proposal for a National Health Service, and 
to include in it an Industrial Health Service; 

Retention of control by the Government of 
factories erected during the war; 

That permission be granted to the Trade 
Union movement to take a responsible share 
in the deliberations of the United Nations. 


Sixty-Fifth Convention of American Federation of Labour 


The sixty-fifth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labour was held in 
Chicago between the dates of October 7 and 
October 17. Nearly 650 delegates representing 
some 7,100,000 AFL members passed resolu- 
tions on a large number of important issues 
which composed the meeting’s agenda. Among 
these were resolutions calling for liberaliza- 
tion of the United States Social Security Act, 
raising of the minimum wage, shortening the 
work week, maintenance of free collective 
bargaining, and reduction of federal income 


taxes on workers’ incomes. 


Among the numerous speakers who addressed 
the delegates were Percy Bengough, President 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
United States Secretary of War, Robert PA 
Patterson, ‘Attorney General Tom _ Clark, 
General Omar Bradly, General Carl Spaatz 


and fraternal delegates from the British Trades 
Union Congress and a number of Latin 
American countries. During the proceedings 
honours were conferred on President William 
Green and Vice-Presidents Mathew Woll and 
Harry Dubinsky by the British Government 
for their wartime efforts on behalf of the 
British people. 


Address of President William Green 


President William Green in his keynote 
address invited all workers opposed to ideol- 
ogies inimical to the American way of life to 
stand with the Federation “in defence of 
Americanism.” 

Mr. Green opened his speech with a testi- 
monial to the part labour played in producing 
the vast amount of materials of war, which he 
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alleged was decisive in the recent defeat of 
Fascism and Nazism. He said he resented the 
attacks being made upon organized labour 
by those whose malevolence was fundamental, 
and who would always hate labour no matter 
what the justification. “We challenge one of 
them to point to a single instance where our 
people failed to respond to the call of the 
Government during all of those trying years.” 

President Green refuted the allegation that 
labour was limiting production. He said that 
such an accusation was the result of a lack 
of thought because the application of new 
means and new methods were constantly 
improving the productive capacity of the 
individual. Now, “fewer workers are pro- 
ducing more.” However, he warned that the 
membership of the Federation would not tol- 
erate the benefits of this increased efficiency 
being received solely by capital. “We are 
determined,” he said, “to mobilize our eco- 
nomic strength and to force from unwilling 
employers, if necessary, that wage standard to 
which we are entitled under this modern 
development. situation.” 


Continuing, he praised John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers for the successful 
struggle he waged for the creation of a welfare 
fund for the mine workers and stated that 
henceforth all affiliates of the AFL would 
make it their policy to demand the establish- 
ment of similar funds for their members. 


Resentment was expressed against attempts 
being made “to utilize any branch of organ- 
ized labour for the purpose of imposing” upon 
the nation, “a form of foreign conceived 
ideology, totally unsuited to our American 
way of life.” 


In his peroration, Mr. Green stated that the 
American Federation of Labour had passed 
from the point where it served as a mere 
organization. “It is now part of the institu- 
tional life of our nation. It is an institution 
in itself.” 


In answer to a Suggestion, proferred by Mr. 
Tom O’Brien, a Fraternal Delegate from the 
British Trades Union Congress, during an 
address made later in the proceedings, that the 
Federation should enter the World Federation 
of Trade Unions, Mr. Green stated that this 
latter body was undemocratic and that deci- 
sions within the organization could not be 
made “without first ascertaining what the 
dictator in Moscow shall say to.them. ....., a 


He made the observation that British labour’s 


co-operation with Russia in the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and its refusal to accept 
the Communist Party in the British Labour 
- Party made the position of the British labour 
movement “contradictory.” 
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Address of Mr. Percy Bengough 


In opening his address, Mr. Percy Bengough, 
Fraternal Delegate from the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, spoke of the 
formation and early history of the Congress— 
a history which he said proved conclusively 
that, with a few minor exceptions, every piece 
of labour and social legislation on the statute 
books of Canada had its inception in the con- 
ventions of the Trades and Labour Congress. 
This Congress, he said had continued as the 
driving force for the introduction of social 
improvements and better lives for Canadians 
inside and outside of the affiliated membership. 

Citing the record of labour in Canada during 
the war Mr. Bengough said: “Our policy of 
no strikes in wartime was adhered to almost 
one hundred per cent. The affiliated member- 
ship of our Congress hewed to that line and 
stayed on the job, oftimes under objectionable 
circumstances, The result, as is well known, 
was a great and steady flow of the urgently 
needed war materials and supplies from Can- 
ada, not only to Canada’s fighting forces but 
also to the forces of our allies.” 


Referring to wages and conditions of em- 
ployment Mr. Bengough said: “There is still 
strong opposition to the urgent need of Can- 
adians having a buying power in balance with 
their increased productive ability. Even 
manufacturers and merchants whose business 
life is at stake unless there is a sound and 
thriving home market are often found with the 
opposition. Fear is expressed that too high a 
standard of living will cause a demand for 
goods and cause inflation. Yet, without criti- 
cism, Canada has advanced enormous sums of 
money to other countries—twelve hundred and 
fifty million dollars being advanced to Great 
Britain alone in the hope and expectation that 
this will be used for the purchase of Canadian 
goods, without any suggestion that this demand 
for our goods will cause inflation.” 


Resolutions 


Among the many resolutions which were 
passed were those calling for: 


Support of the five-day thirty-hour week in 

merican industry; 

Increased social security benefits and cover- 
age and the enactment of health insurance 
legislation: 

Upholding of the right to strike and assail- 
ing efforts to erase this right; 

Raising the minimum wage; 

Opposition to anti-labour legislation; 

Construction of more apartment units for 
rent to alleviate the severe housing shortage 
instead of concentration on the erection of 
one-family homes; 

More labour education in schools and con- 
demnation of the use of big-business propa- 
ganda in schools; 
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Strong condemnation and prosecution by 
ee Department of Justice of the Klu Klux 

an; 

No relaxation of immigration laws; but 
urging use of unfilled quotas; 

Support of the demands of public school 
teachers for better salaries; 

Denouncement of the World Federation of 

Trade Unions as a “reactionary develop- 
ment”; 

Establishment of a permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practices’ Commission to end dis- 
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crimination because of race, colour or religion, 
in hiring; and 

Opposition to compulsory military training 
in peacetime. 


A proposal calling for the nationalization of 
mines, transportation facilities and public 
utilities was defeated. President Green and 
all other members of the Executive Council 
were re-elected. 


Kishth Annual Convention of Congress of Industrial Organizations 


With 600 delegates in attendance the Eighth 
Annual Convention of the United States 
Congress of Industrial Organizations was held 
in Atlantic City during the week of November 
18. 


Among the numerous matters dealt with by 
the delegates the most important consideration 
was reserved for the economic and wage 
aspects of collective bargaining which, it was 
stated by President Phillip Murray, were 
bound to be discussed in conferences of many 
affiliated unions following the close of the 
convention. 


Many noted personalities addressed the 
delegates. General Dwight D. Eisenhower told 
the assemblage that he deplored the talk about 
the inevitability of war but warned that the 
United States “must maintain a protective 
shield adequate to our needs” until nations 
abandon the use of force. The Secretary of 
Labour, Mr. Lewis Schwellenbach hailed the 
part played by the CIO in establishing the 
democratic procedures of collective bargaining 
in many industries holding the key to the 
nation’s welfare. Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
President of the American Jewish Congress, 
recalled Hitler’s use of anti-semitism in 
destroying trade unions and other democratic 
groups in Germany. He told the delegates 
that the real and ultimate objective of anti- 
semitism and all racism was the destruction of 
all that political and economic democracy 
means. 

Address of President Phillip Murray 


In his keynote speech President Phillip 
Murray reviewed the circumstances which 
precipitated the series of CIO strikes during 
the early part of 1946. He stated that during 
the period, reduced take-home pay, which 
resulted from a shortening of the work week 
and the elimination of overtime payments, 
together with rapidly increasing prices made 
wage increases imperative if workers were to 
be able to procure the necessities of life and 
provide the purchasing power essential to the 
acceleration of speedy reconversion and full 
employment. 
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The formulation of wage programs, Mr. 
Murray stated, was based upon the contention 
that the profits of American industry made 
absorption of substantial wage increases 
feasible without compensating price adjust- 
ments. Despite this, he alleged, “OPA acceded 
to the demands of the employers in elevating 
the prices of particular commodities until 
these prices reached almost unbelievable 
inflationary trends.” 


Mr. Murray then proceeded to adduce 
certain facts which he claimed illustrated the 
“diabolical slander and misrepresentation” 
which occurred in many sections of the public 
press in charging the CIO with sole responsi- 
bility for strike action. 


“No organization affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations in the early part of 
1946, whilst the nation was undergoing the 
rigors of its wage struggles, precipitated a 
strike. Not a single solitary organization 
affiliated with this CIO movement in the early 
part of 1946, of its own volition, precepitated 
a strike. I have but to point to the record. 
The record speaks for itself.” 


He said that the United Steelworkers of 
America had responded to the request of the 
President of the United States to delay the 
calling of the steel strike for one week to 
permit him to conciliate the dispute. The 
decision subsequently rendered by President 
Truman was accepted by the Union but 
“definitely and very arrogantly” rejected by 
the steel industy he said. “It was the heart 
and core of big business striking against its 
government, striking against a decision made 
by the President of the United States.” Wage 
increases amounting to approximately $165 
millions for all employees in basic steel were 
agreed to by the industry only after it had 
been accorded price increases amounting to 
approximately $300 millions, he stated. 


In the autombile industry, he said, the find- 
ings and recommendations of a Government 
fact-finding board had been similarly accepted 
by United Automobile Workers Union and 
rejected by the industry previous to the calling 
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of a strike. Continuing, he cited disputes in 
the electrical, oil and packing-house industries 
as further examples of refusal by industry to 


accept recommendations of Government 
boards. 


Government economists, in a factual report 
submitted to the President, claimed ‘as 
early as September, 1945, that American busi- 
ness by and large could afford to make pos- 
sible the payment of 24 per cent in wage in- 
creases without necessarily disturbing or agitat- 
ing any inflationary spirals in this country,” 
Mr. Murray said. He claimed that the wage 
increases received by labour “have been com- 
pletely wiped out” in the ensuing period 
through price rises, despite these findings, 
while business profits on the other hand which 
were 5 billions of dollars after taxes in 1989, 


have risen to an indicated level of 15 billions 
for 1946. 


“This is an unprecedented profit, a higher 
profit than ever experienced at any time in 
the history of American business. I say that a 
15 billion dollar profit for American industry 
represents a threat to our national economy, 
and a graver threat to the maintenance of our 
system of free enterprise.” 


He concluded his address with a warning 
that it would be a mistake to regard the Re- 
publican victory in the November 5th elections 
as a mandate to introduce repressive measures 
against labour, and a reference to the sus- 
picions which, he alleged, were held in many 
other lands of the motives underlying the 
distribution of relief and the lending of money 
by the United States. “It would indeed be 
regrettable and most unfortunate if the lend- 
ing, and. gift-giving propensities of the 
American Government should be utilized for 
the purpose of forcing our way of thinking 
down the throats of many people all over 
the world.” 


Wages and Welfare 


The convention adopted a report on wages 
and welfare which stated that the present 
soaring of industrial profits and the accom- 
panying decline in the workers’ share of 
national income made the granting of sub- 
stantial wage increases imperative. It stated 
that “our people must have sustained pur- 
chasing power and a decent wage to avert the 
swift economic tragedy which now confronts 
us.” 


Foreign Policy 


Resolutions were adopted on United States 
foreign policy which recommended: the 
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severing of all political and economic relations 
with Spain and Argentina, which were accused 
of being breeding places “of world fascism”; 
the granting of unstinted support to the United 
Nations; the ceasing of intervention in Chinese 
affairs and the ending of military aid to any 
faction; that under no circumstances should 
food or any other aid given to other countries 
be used as a means of coercing or influencing 
free but needy people in the exercise of their 
rights of self-government. 


Other Resolutions 


Among the great number of other resolu- 
tions adopted were those recommending: 


Establishment through collective bargain- 
ing of adequate pension plans, health insur- 
ance plans, group hospitalization programs, 
and a guaranteed minimum annual wage in 
American industry; 


Denouncement of the United States Na- 
tional Labour Relations Board for a “demon- 
strated bias against CIO unions”; 

Continuation of the CIO Political Action 
Committee in its present form and a strength- 
ening and intensification of its activity; 


Intensification of campaigns to organize in 
areas where employers have manifested vio- 
lent opposition against the right of self- 
organization; 


Granting full support to agricultural work- 
ers who are “denied the basic rights guaran- 
teed by law to other workers”; 


Opening the doors of the United States to 
the thousands of homeless Jews in Europe 
and bringing “pressure upon Great Britain 
for the immediate admission of 100,000 Jews 
to Palestine”; 


Enactment of permanent federal, state and 
municipal legislation to establish Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committees and outlaw 
discrimination against Negroes; 


Erection of 2,000,000 housing units a year, 
limitation of profiteering in housing, and 
elimination of non-essential building; 


Opposition to peacetime conscription; and 


Improvement in the benefit rates and pro- 
visions of the Veterans’ Rehabilitation 
Regulations. 


A new preamble to the constitution was 
adopted which voiced the organization’s oppo- 
sition to all those who would seek to under- 
mine Americans’ love for human dignity and 
exploit the people in the interest of alien 
loyalties. 


President Phillip Murray and other members 
of the executive council were re-elected. 
Walter Reuther, President of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, was elected as a new vice- 
president. 


————— ll 


Royal Commission on Equal Pay in United Kingdom 


Report Distinguishes Between Effects in Public Services and Private Industry 


Be Royal Commission on Equal Pay ap- 
pointed by the Coalition Government in 
Great Britain in October, 1944, with Lord 
Justice Asquith as chairman, made its report 
on November 6. The Commission was pre- 
cluded by its terms of reference from making 
any direct recommendations either for or 
against equal pay. It was directed to: 
examine the existing relationship between the 
remuneration of men and women in the public 
services, in industry and in other fields of 
employment; to consider the social, economic 
and financial implications of the claim of equal 
pay for equal work; and to report. 
Its purpose was, therefore, as stated by the 
then Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, in the 
House of Commons in February, 1945, to pro- 
vide an analys's from which those responsible 
for policy would draw their own conclusions. 

The Commission sharply distinguishes be- 
tween the effects of the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of equal pay in non-industrial occupa- 
tions, such as teaching and the Civil Service, 
and of its introduction into the field of private 
industry and commerce. In general, it finds 
that the removal of sex-differentiation in pay 
in teaching, local government and the public 
service would involve little difficulty. In in- 
dustry, however, the Commission concludes 
that, if equal time-rates were given, many 
employers would replace female by male labour 
whenever possible, and over a larger field the 
gradual entry of women into new occupations 
would be made difficult and even checked. 
The Commission emphasizes that the alterna- 
tive to an equal pay policy is not necessarily 
the absence of any policy with regard to 
women’s wages. The effects of the war in 
breaking down prejudice against women’s em- 
ployment and the breaking down of men’s 
resistance through a successful policy of high 
employment are important. If these favour- 
able influences are stimulated, much can be 
done in the near future towards at least a 
narrowing of the gap between men’s and 
women’s rates. 

The report is not unanimous on all points. 
Three of the four women members of the nine- 
member Commission disagree with the majority 
concerning the explanation for the prevailing 


differences between the remuneration of men 


and women and concerning the economic and 
social consequences of equal pay in private 
industry. Subject to this dissent, however, 
they sign the main report. 


Three other mem- - 


bers append a note of reservation on para- 
graphs concerning overstrain among women 
workers. 

The report, a volume of 220 pages, including 
four appendices, is divided into two main parts 
corresponding to the Commission’s terms of 
reference. The first part is a factual survey 
of the existing relationship between men’s and 
women’s pay in the non-industrial Civil Ser- 
vice, the Post Office, the Armed Forces, police, 
teaching, nursing, other professions, private 
commerce and industry including agriculture, 
and an examination of comparable practice in 
certain other countries. Part II is devoted to 
an examination of the probable social and eco- 
nomic effects of introducing equal pay. The 
Commission, at the outset, stresses the com- 
plexity of the problem and the difficulty of 
deciding what is “equal work.” They have 
interpreted the term in ithe sense of “the rate 
for the job” which ‘they consider to be ithe 
meaning attached to it by most of those who 
urge “equal pay for equal work.’ Any in- 
equality in overall value to the employer is 
left out of account and to that extent “equal 
pay for equal work” does not, in the report, 
have the same meaning as “equal pay for equal 
value to the employer.” 

In ats factual survey the Commission presents 
much comprehensive information on numbers 
employed, proportions of men and women, 
overlap areas (jobs where men and women 
work together interchangeably), and the exist- 
ing differential between men’s and women’s 
wages. It finds a wide gap between men’s and 
women’s rates, varying from 12 per cent in 
the police force and 20 per cent in comparable 
grades in teaching and the public service to 
53 per cent in manufacturing. In the Armed 
Forces a woman receives approximately four- 
fifths of the remuneration of a single man. In 
the professions, evidence showed that recog- 
nized scales provided for the charging of 
identical fees by men and women. 

In Part [1 the Commission discusses the main 
reasons alleged for the “less intense’? demand 
for women’s labour as a whole than for men’s 
under the headings, legal, natural and con- 
ventional factors. 

Legal factors include the statutory prohibi- 
tion of women in all occupations underground 
in mines and in certain injurious occupations, 
the restrictions on the employment of women 
at night and on Sundays, and the limitations 
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on their hours of work. On this last point, 
the Commission points out that under modern 
conditions, the legal limitations on the hours 
of women’s work may render . 


them less useful to the employer in those occu- 
pations in which both sexes are employed and 
limit the extent to which female can be sub- 
stituted for male labour in circumstances in 
which substitution would otherwise be profit- 
able. In this connection we are disposed to 
draw a distinction between restrictions on 
(a) normal hours on the one hand and (6) 
night-work and overtime on the other. As 
regards (a), the results of collective bargain- 
ing have in general overtaken those of legis- 
lation so that the latter is no longer an opera- 
tive factor in rendering women’s services of 
less value than men’s. As regards (0b), how- 
ever, the fact that work organized on a basis 
of continuous shifts cannot be assigned wholly 
to women, and the fact that they are not 
available to work overtime beyond a certain 
limit in times of pressure, do appear to us to 
be operative factors, both in reducing some- 
what the value of their services relatively to 
those of men at certain points of common em- 
ployment, and in altering somewhat the bal- 
ance of supply and demand to their disadvan- 
tage over the field of industry as a whole. 


As regards natural factors, evidence was given 
of men being more adaptable and versatile 
than women, more resourceful in dealing with 
surprise situations, and therefore worth a higher 
retaining wage. The Commission emphasized 
the difficulty of determining with certainty how 
closely the facts conform to the allegation that 
“the average man is more efficient than the 
average woman.” The British Employers’ 
Confederation and the Trades Union Congress 
disagreed on the point. The employers 
asserted that: 


where women are employed on the same work 
as men, their output is in general lower than 
that of the men, thereby increasing the num- 
ber of workers required for a given amount 
of production and the overhead costs involved 
in respect of accommodation, machinery, super- 
vision, inspection and administration of labour 
generally.” In support of this assertion they 
maintain that where men and women are em- 
ployed at identical piece-rates, the earnings 
of men are in general greater than those of 
women. Such enquiries as we have been able 
to make seem to confirm that this latter con- 
tention is true in the case of most though 
not all of the overlap areas concerned. .... 
There are difficulties, partly connected with 
the matter of the allocation of better-paying 
work .... in arguing directly from what 
happens under time-work. 


On the other hand, 
the Trades Union Congress seem to be more 
concerned to deny any universal “inferiority” 
of women to men than to dispute the claim 
that their efficiency is normally less in the 
actual areas of common employment. They 
do, however, appeal as other witnesses have 
done, to certain statements made by Mr. 
Bevin, when Minister of Labour, to the effect 
that in war it had proved possible to substi- 
tute women for men in industry on a basis of 
one for one, instead of, as expected, on a basis 
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of three for two. It is important, therefore, 
to remember that Mr. Bevin emphasized that 
this result was only attained thanks to the 
special efforts of “managements, production 
engineers, designers, craftsmen, machine-men, 
and all the rest”, the trade unions having been 
asked to “break down their operations to the 
finest point” inorder to achieve it. Evi- 
dently great care must be exercised in draw- 
ing inferences for normal times from this 
special wartime effort. 


Another factor stressed by many witnesses 
was the shorter industrial life of women which 
in the words of the Employers’ Confederation, 


means that in general women do not undergo 
the same degree of training or acquire the 
same breadth of experience. The result is 
that women tend to be employed on those 
tasks which can be more readily learnt and 
[on] work of a repetitive character. Further 
the more rapid turnover of female labour, 
through their shorter industrial life, involves 
additional overhead costs in respect of the 
recruitment, training and administration of 
labour generally. 


Less validity was considered by the Commis- 
sion to attach to the employers’ argument that 
as women do not fill the higher and more re- 
sponsible posts necessary to the efficient con- 
duct of industry they have a lower “career 
value” than men. This appeared to have little 
bearing on the existence of a sex differ- 
ential in the rates of the great mass of adults 
who are not so selected and still less relevance 
to sex differentiation in the higher scales which 
are reached only by women who have been in 
continuing employment for a considerable 
time. 


On the question of the higher absence rate 
of women, which is said to be an important 
factor in causing differences in overall value, 
the Commission concluded, after making allow- 
ance for the variation from factory to factory 
and occupation to occupation, for wartime 
conditions and the employment of a high pro- 
portion of married women, that 


the higher sickness rate among women is at- 
tributed to two factors, first, fatigue depen- 
dent on the fact that the woman is doing two 
jobs, viz. (a) in paid employment and (6) 
in running a home, and secondly to poor nutri- 
tion. A considerable body of statistical evid- 
ence is available which shows that gynaecol- 
ogical disturbances are in no way responsible 
for the rates noted. The evidence that fatigue 
due to additional home duties is an important 
factor we accept. The importance of poor 
nutrition is less easy to determine... 

The reasons for the lower level in women 
are complex and not for discussion here, 
though it should be stated that it has been 
suggested that since women are paid less than 
men they have less to spend on necessities, 
among them food. This low level may well 
account in part for the higher sickness rate 
in women. Increased fatigue due to the dual 
role of home-keeper and wage-earner is to 
some extent open to correction by provision 
of home help, industrial nurseries and other 
social services. The lower nutritional level 
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should also be open to correction by the pro- 
vision of adequate meals in places of work, by 
education in food values and by improvement 
in shopping and cooking facilities. 

We believe that by a reduction in fatigue 
and an improved nutritional level a decrease 
in the high sickness rate of women might be 
brought about. We are unable to say whether 
the rate could be reduced to the same level as 
for men by the means suggested. In fact we 
doubt if the devolution of the additional duties 
involved in the care of young children could 
ever be completely brought about, even if it 
should be thought socially desirable to make 
the attempt. We doubt, therefore, if it will 
ever be possible to reduce the sickness absence 
rates of young married women to that of men. 
In the case of single women it appears 
theoretically possible that relief from home 
duties and improved nutrition might at least 
considerably reduce their sickness rate . . 

The Trades Union Congress maintain that 
the amount of dislocation caused by absentee- 
ism is too slight to be a significant factor in 
determining wage rates—the employers con- 
sider it of material importance. On the statis- 
tical evidence as to sickness rates available, 
which we admit is not altogether satisfactory, 
we would agree that in present circumstances 
it must be a factor in reducing the overall 
efficiency of women and we doubt whether, 
especially in the case of young married women, 
it is likely ever to be altogether eliminated, 
though we expect it may be greatly reduced. 


Summing up its conclusions on these natural 
factors, the Commission states: 


We think that the inferior physical strength 
of women, coupled with their shorter indus- 
trial life, their greater tendency to absentee- 
ism, and a certain relative lack of flexibility 
in response to rapidly changing or abnormal 
situations, are still important influences tend- 
ing to depress the general demand for their 
labour as compared with men’s, and so to 
establish their general weekly wage-rate at a 
lower level. It does not follow that any one 
of these factors, e.g. physical strength, will 
be found to be of importance in every one of 
the occupations which for the time being are 
overlap areas. But we think there is a strong 
underlying tendency towards the overlap areas 
being established at points at which the rela- 
tive efficiency of men and women, account 
being taken of all the factors which we have 
enumerated, is roughly proportionate to their 
relative weekly wage-rates as determined by 
the general forces of demand and supply—this 
situation being compatible with a much closer 
approximation. to equality of piece-rates, where 
work is rewarded on that basis. This ten- 
dency is, however, in our view qualified and 
thwarted by certain forces requiring further 
discussion, so that in certain overlap areas 
the gap in time-rates, whether those rates are 
actually paid or are used as a basis for the 
calculation of piece-rates, is probably greater 
than the gap in efficiency (even in the com- 
prehensive sense just explained)—one special 
class of cases of this divergence being that 
in which there is no clearly demonstrable gap 
in efficiency at all. 


In considering the factors labelled “conven- 
tional” the Commission was concerned more 
with the indirect effect of custom in lowering 
the value of women’s work through excluding 
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them wholly or partially from certain occupa- 
tions than with the direct effect in keeping 
women’s wages lower. 

If a wage, low because of custom, is raised, 
the custom may be destroyed once for all, but, 
the Commission points out, if the low wage is 
due directly to customary restrictions on oppor- 
tunities for jobs, 1t may be that raising the 
wage will leave these restrictions unimpaired 
and free to exercise their influence in some 
other way. The dividing line between “men’s 
jobs” and “women’s jobs’ appeared ito the 
Commission to be sometimes a highly artificial 
one depending on the general social attitude re- 
garding women's “proper” position which pre- 
vailed at some previous date, and this has 
been gradually breaking down. 

-A more effective restriction is that imposed 
on the employer by his male employees on 
the theory that only men should be allowed to 
do certain jobs. Thus, the proportion of women 
to men employed on what may be described 
as the same jobs is often limited. 

The effect of many women’s willingness to 
accept lower wages in view of their short-term 
employment and, often, only partial depen- 
dence on their earnings, is to divert attention 
from the majority of women who are depen- 
dent on their own earnings and from those who 
in addition support others, entirely or in part. 
The Commission, however, found that the rela- 
tive pay of men and women was affected com- 
paratively little by consideration of family 
needs. 

Similarly, the Commission considered the 
fact that women were less organized and there- 
fore inferior in bargaining strength to be a 
factor in the gap between the general levels 
of men’s and women’s wages but a secondary 
factor to the relative intensity of demand— 

this latter in turn being determined partly by 

natural causes and partly by the conventions 
and pressures of various kinds which, both 
generally and in particular overlap areas, 


hinder the extension of the opportunities for 
the employment of women, 


Domestic servants, it is stated, afford an ex- 
ample of unorganized workers whose wages 
respond fairly freely to supply and demand. 

The Commission asserts that the introduction 
of equal pay would have an important and 
beneficial effect on the happiness of women, 
and “far and away the most important result,” 
would remove from men the widespread fear 
of undercutting. 

On the health and efficiency of women as 
workers, the effects of equal pay seemed less 
certain. Greater spending power would enable 
many women, through some domestic help and 
a more nutritious diet, to increase their effi- 
ciency by reducing their sickness absence. 
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On the other hand, medical testimony 
differed as to the danger to women’s health of 
competition with men in borderline occupa- 
tions taxing their nervous and muscular energy. 
The Commisison concluded, on this point: 

It seems probable that over a wide range of 
occupations the woman is as efficient as the 
man as a physiological machine. In_ those 
cases where there is a definite competition 
between men and women a process of selec- 
tion would operate so that only the more 
capable women (and more capable men) would 
be retained—competition would result in the 
displacement of the less efficient women as of 
the less efficient men, but would not affect 
adversely those who are retained. 


As regards the responsibility for dependents, 
the majority of the Commission hold that the 
responsibility for dependents of a married man 
with a family is considerably greater than that 
of most women. 

It is manifest that the welfare of many 
more persons depends on the level of the man’s 
rate of pay than on that of the woman’s rate 
and in any estimate of the consequence of 
equal pay this numerical fact must be given 
due weight. 

From a purely economic angle, and ignoring 
the effects of family allowances and income 
tax rebates, the Commission concludes that 
equal pay would result in 


a greater divergence between the standards 
of living of men as a whole and women as a 
whole than there is at present. 


The relief afforded by the present scheme of 
family allowances is “small” and as regards tax 
rebates it was felt impossible to make any 
proper assessment. — 

Concerning the effects on marriage and the 
birth rate and the argument that equal pay 
might tend to discourage parenthood, the Com- 
mission considered that the number of mar- 
rlages would not . . 

likely be affected by the grant of equal pay. 

Any adverse effect on the size of families 

would probably occur to a marked extent only 

if equal pay brought about an absolute and 


not merely a relative worsening of the eco- 
nomic position of the married man. 


In the Jatter case the married man with a 
family would press for more than a single 
person of either sex. 

In industry and commerce, therefore, the 
Commission believed that equal pay would 
tend to a considerable displacement of women’s 
labour from occupations which they at present 
share with men. 

In the case of private industry and com- 
merce there stand in the way of an immediate, 
and perhaps also*of an eventual, application 
of an equal pay policy, difficulties of a nature 
and magnitude not paralleled in the case of 
the non-industrial sections of the public ser- 


vices, whether national or local. These diff- 
culties arise from doubts as to the precise 
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extent to which men and women are employed 
on what is substantially the same work, from 
differences of opinion as to how, when so em- 
ployed, the efficiency, in the broadest sense, of 
the women compares with that of the men, 
and from the fact that not even the represen- 
tatives of organized labour desire to see the 
principle.of equal pay introduced in the in- 
dustrial field by direct government action. 


Public Services and the Professions 


In teaching, the Civil Service, local govern- 
ment and the professions generally, however, 
the Commission regards the probable effects of 
equal pay as likely to be different. There would 
probably be no change in policy designed to 
restrict the employment of women; there 
would be more women in higher posts and to 
the extent that a higher proportion of women 
were employed, there would be an improve- 
ment in the quality of the persons recruited, 
the additional women being in lieu of inferior 
men, In the Commission’s opinion, the con- 
sequences of equal pay in the Civil Service 
would be important— . 

and adverse—only if the resulting common 
rate were not held at a level at which it com- 
peted effectively with the rates payable out- 
side the service to men of the type and quality 
which the service required. We cannot be- 
lieve, notwithstanding what was said to us by 
the Treasury witnesses, that such a situation . 
would be allowed to develop; but if it were 
to be it could, we think, be remedied, within 
the framework of an equal pay policy only by 
re-establishing the common rate on that higher 
level. 

As regards financial consequences in the non- 
industrial Service, the report tentatively esti- 
mates the cost on the basis of an expected 
peace-time strength of 500,000 employees, as 
between £5,000,000 and £10,000,000 annually. 


In the Post Office the fact that women do 
not perform night work raises more compli- 
cated questions than in the rest of the Civil 
Service. 


With regard to teaching, all witnesses were 
agreed that any change calculated to result in 
giving either sex a monopoly would be “not 
merely undesirable but calamitous.” The Com- 
mission feels that the natural effect of equal 
pay would be to attract more and better 
women to the teaching profession. The effect 
on men is more “debatable” men might (for 
good or bad reasons but as a matter of psycho- ° 
logical fact) be “discouraged” from becoming 
teachers partly because equal pay would create 
a higher standard of living for the women or 
enhance an existing one. Further, if equal pay 
results in a dragging down of the pay, unless 
there is a parallel fall in outside comparable 
employments, a material drop in the number 
or quality of male teachers is a possibility which 
cannot be ignored. 





The memorandum of dissent is concerned 
with the majority view that differences in 
pay must in part be due to differences in 
efficiency. Admitting women’s lesser physical 
strength, it points out that this is mainly a 
disadvantage of the past since the trend in 
modern production methods is towards the 
substitution of mechanical for muscular power. 

While the evidence does not clearly show 
that women are always equally efficient with 
men in the overlap ‘occupations, it does sup- 
port the view that any difference in efficiency 
is considerably less than the difference in 
wage-rates, which often amounts to women 


being paid about 60 per cent of the men’s 
rate. 


As regards the majority view that women are 
less efficient than men in considerably more 


than a quarter of all occupations (while women ° 


provide roughly a quarter of the labour force), 
the minority point out that if the rate for the 
job were everywhere enforced, men would 
become a “good bargain” to employers— 


In times of general unemployment it would 
follow that women would be unemployed 
rather than men. This consequence is surely 
not undesirable? The question of family needs 
is here of great importance, since, speaking 
broadly, there is less human suffering caused 
when a million women are unemployed than a 
million men. 
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The dissenting members base their explana- 
tion of the causes for the lower rates of pay 
for women on the relative weakness of union 
organization among women, long-standing con- 
vention and custom, and the prejudice of em- 
ployers and male workers against the employ- 
ment of women. The majority feel that un- 
equal pay is an important element in maintain- 
ing unequal opportunity. While they concede 
that equal pay might, from a short-term point 
of view, lead to the dismissal of women where 
men are available to replace them, and 
especially of the least productive women work- 
ers, the minority would expect that in the 
long run it would widen the sphere of women’s 
employment and set up a tendency to scarcity 
of labour in occupations formerly filled 
exclusively by women; this would lead to a 
rise in wages and improvement of conditions 
in those occupations, and so: tend to level up 
the earnings of women as a whole. With respect 
to the argument advanced by the majority 
report that the policy of “full employment”’ is 
likely to be jeopardized by any general rise in 
money wage-rates, the minority “dissent 
strongly from the view that the fear of infla- 
tion should be allowed to prevent changes in 
relative wage rates which are economically 
desirable on their own merits.” 


Dust Control in Cotton Industry 


United Kingdom Committee Recommends Welfare. Provisions 


What of controlling and minimizing 
the evolution of dust during the carding 
process in the cotton industry and the proper 
standards for sanitary accommodation, wash- 
ing facilities, accommodation for clothing, 
medical and welfare services, and vacuum 
cleaning of machinery and floors in the cotton 
industry in the United Kingdom, are described 
in Interim Reports of the Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Cotton Industry. 


The Committee was set up by the Chief 
Inspector of Factories in November, 1944, to 
enquire into practical methods of improving 
conditions in the cotton industry. It com- 
prised four representatives each of employers 
and workers and three of the Factory Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. Immediately on its appointment, the 
Committee named four sub-committees which 
co-opted technical members to deal with 
(a) ventilation, humidity, lighting and general 
amenities; (b) dust in card rooms; (c) spacing 
and layout of machinery and noise; (d) 
prevention of mule spinners’ cancer and the 
* provision of mechanical methods of wiping- 
down the carriage tops and roller beams of 
mules so as to eliminate the manual methods 
which necessitate entry between the fixed and 
traversing parts. 


Mule Spinners’ Cancer 


On mule spinners’ cancer and automatic 
wiping-down motions, the Committee’s first 
Interim Report in June, 1945, recommended 
that, in view of the incidence of epithelio- 
matous ulceration. among mule spinners, 
regulations should be made to deal with the 
standardization of mule spindle oil, provision 
of non-splash devices, and periodical medical 
examinations of mule spinners. Mechanical 
wiping-down motions should be provided on 
all spinning mules where it was necessary to 
go between the carriage and roller beam for 
the purpose of manual wiping, except that 
where paste continued to be used some lati- 
tude should be given for experiment as to the 
type of wiper most suitable. The Committee 
recommended further that a permanent com- 
mittee, representing employers, operatives and 
the Factory Department, should be formed to 
consider and approve the various methods of 
carrying out the recommendations and _ to 
approve the suppliers of the devices concerned. 


Amenities 


The Interim Reports of March, 1946, on 
amenities and the control of dust stress the 
importance of improving the sanitary accom- 
modation in many mills by providing ade- 
quate, up-to-date conveniences and maintain- 
ing under close supervision a high standard of 
order and cleanliness. 

Washing accommodation, it is considered, 
should include one wash basin for each 20 
persons on the average, but consideration 
would have to be given to the mill as a whole. 
Foot baths and shower baths should be pro- 
vided for mule spinners, and showers also for 
any persons doing work under high tempera- 
ture or humidity. Separate changing rooms 
should be provided for men and women in the 
mule rooms, and individual lockers, wherever 
possible, either in the workroom or in the 
changing room. 

The value of first aid and medical services 
appropriate to the size of the mill is empha- 
sized and, also, the importance of a satisfactory 
canteen or other place where meals can be 
taken comfortably. A Welfare Supervisor is 
considered necessary in a large mill. For 
smaller mills, it is suggested, a trained Welfare 
Supervisor could serve several factories in the 
same way as is done by Accident Prevention 
Inspectors. Research to develop a more satis- 
factory system of vacuum cleaning the mill 
machinery and floors is urged so that vacuum 
cleaning devices can be redesigned for the 
textile industry. 


Dust Hazard and Coutrol 


Methods of preventing the emission of dust 
into the air of cotton cardrooms were con- 
sidered by earlier Committees. In 1931, a 
Departmental Committee recommended the 
adoption of improved methods of extracting 
dust from raw cotton in the machines used in 
mixing and blowing rooms thus contributing 
to a solution of the dust problem in card 
rooms. In addition to several technical 
recommendations, the 1931 Committee sug- 
gested that there should be medical examina- 
tions in order to prevent (a) persons already 
suffermmg from any respiratory abnormalities 
from being accepted for employment in the 
carding process; and (b) persons susceptible 
to the action of cardroom dust from being so 
employed for a prolonged period. This Com- 
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mittee decided that there was no evidence of 
a fibrosis similar in character to that produced 
by silica dust or of similar disease. Medical 
authorities disagreed as to how far small 
fragments of cotton fibre -contributed to 
trouble in the bronchi, and the Committee 
recommended further exploration of the effect 
of histamine which had been found to be 
present in cotton dust. 

Following up this last recommendation, the 
Medical Research Council secured the ser- 
vices of an investigator in industrial medicine, 
Professor Carl Prausnitz, formerly of the 
University of Breslau. Professor Prausnitz in 
19386 established that cardroom dust is rich 
in particles under 2 microns in size and com- 
paratively richer in ultramicroscopic particles 
which can easily penetrate into the deeper air 
passages but he considered it doubtful whether 
the substance 

resembling histamine and possibly identical 


with it ... plays a pronounced role in causing 
the respiratory disease of cotton workers. 


He stated, however, that experiment showed 
that another substance or group of substances 
in the dust is 

primarily) toxic.’ ). ..-In, all) probability. : 

is responsible for the changes occurring in the 

ae after the prolonged inhalation of the 
ust. 


Medical aspects of the dust problem and 
the determination of the precise constituent 
of cotton dust which causes byssinosis (cotton 
workers’ pneumoconiosis) were not within the 
scope of the advisory committee of 1945-46 
but the ultramicroscopic nature of the in- 
jurious particles adds to the complexity of the 
problem of how to maintain such an atmo- 
sphere in the cardroom as the Factories Act 
requires— 

to protect the persons employed against 

inhalation of the dust ... and prevent its 

accumulating in any workroom, and in par- 
ticular, where the nature of the process 
makes it practicable (to provide and main- 
tain) exhaust appliances ...as near as 
possible to the point of origin of the dust 


or fume or other impurity, so as to prevent 
it entering the air of any workroom. 


Dust Removal 


On four points, the Committee made 
definite recommendations: the removal of 
dust in preliminary processes, dust released 
during stripping, dust released by the removal 
and collection of waste and fly, and dust 
removal by localized methods at the card. 

As regards the preliminary processes, the 
Committee recommended that blowing room 
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machinery should be overhauled and made 
more efficient, that effective measures should 
be taken to prevent leakage of dust from the 
opening machinery. They commend the use 
of the “Shirley Cage” in contributing to 
removing dust from the blowing room, and 
expressed the opinion that 

by application of suitable enclosure, exhaust 

and self-clearing interceptor plates (to pre- 

vent opened cotton from being drawn to the 
settling chamber), not only are better con- 
ditions obtained in the cotton chamber and 
the blowing room but a considerably greater 
quantity of dust is removed at this early 
stage than would otherwise be the case. Such 
improvements are not difficult to make, are 
relatively inexpensive, and in the view of the 

Committee these, or similarly effective 

methods, should be adopted forthwith. 

The dust released during stripping, as dis- 
tinct from the dust continuously given off dur- 
ing normal carding, can be dealt with as 
suggested by the 1931 Committee: when a 
vacuum stripper is used to strip the cylinder 
and doffer, a stripping brush must be used 
occasionally; this brush should have a cover 
connected to an exhaust; an efficient exhaust 
should be provided to remove the dust at, or 
as near as practicable, to the point where it 
is given off. Stress was laid on the importance 
of maintaining the stripping plants in most effi- 
cient condition. 


Dust during such operations as the removal 
and collection of waste and fly can be elimin- 
ated by conveying “under card and blowing 
room waste” to the waste bag by pneumatic 
arrangements. Pneumatic systems should be 
installed for the removal of eard under-cylinder 
and taker-in fly, for the removal of blowing 
room droppings and for the clearance of dust 
trunk boxes. This elimination of many manual 
operations in handling dusty material in the 
card and blowing room would effect consider- 
able improvement both for those handling such 
materials and, indirectly, for others employed 
in these rooms, 


As to localized removal of dust, the Com- 
mittee recommended that experiments on a 
small scale and under suitable direction should 
be undertaken and should be financed by the 
industry. Although very creditable attempts 
have been made by ventilation engineers and 
individual firms at their own expense, the 
Committee believe that there is at present no 
proved satisfactory solution. The essentials 
of the problem are to remove the dust gener- 
ated at the upper end of the card, that gener- 
ated at the doffer, and the dust and fly from 
the lower part of the card by methods which 
will prevent the inhalation of dust. 


Rehabilitation 


Progress in Reinstatement of Veterans 


N a statement: issued on December 1, Dr. 

Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, stated that demobilization has now 
reached its final stage. Since reinstatement 
under the Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act is limited in point of time in the general 
case, it would appear that not a great many 
veterans are still eligible to apply for their 
pre-enlistment employment under authority of 
the Act. 

However, the Act, because of the protection 
it affords the veteran in connection with terms 
of reinstatement, will be of some continuing 
consequence in the case of many who returned 
to their former employ under its protective 
provisions, he said. Further, it will still come 
into play for those eligible to claim reinstate- 
ment, or yet to be discharged, or for those who 
may have secured an extension of time during 
which they may report back to their employer, 
after a delay caused by physical or mental 
incapacity to perform work available. 

Dr. MacNamara referred to the Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment Act, 1946, which 
was passed by Parliament at its last session, to 
consodidate the Reinstatement in Civil Em- 
ployment Act adopted in 1942, together with 
the subsequent regulations which supplemented 
the provisions of the Act. He pointed out 
‘that no major changes were made in the con- 
solidation, for none seemed necessary as the 
conditions set forth in the original Act and 
Regulations had proven sufficiently adequate 
and practical during a period when demobiliza- 
tion of the Armed Forces was heavy, when a 
peak number of reinstatement cases were 
taking place. 


Many Return to old Employment 


Between August 1, 1945 (when comprehensive 
records on reinstatement were first started), 
and September 30, 1946, at least 164,961 vet- 
erans returned to their old employment. (Of 
this number 2,036 were women.) It is estim- 
ated that more than 200,000 ex-service person- 
nel have returned to their pre-enlistment em- 
ployment, and of course all of them share the 
protection of the Act, Dr. MacNamara said. 

He quoted the Minister of Labour as having 
frequently expressed the opinion that the suc- 


cess of this legislation is due as much to the 
sincere desire on the part of Canadian employ- 
ers to see their veteran employees successfully 
re-established, as it has been due to the re- 
quirements of the Act. Field officers tell us 
that employers, with few exceptions, have con- 
tinued to carry out the spirit and intention 
of reinstatement—in numerous instances far ex- 
ceeding the legal requirements of the Act when 
it came to the terms under which they have 
taken their employee veterans back. 

About one per cent of all veterans applying 
for reinstatement have needed the assistance 
of the Reinstatement Officers in the National 
Employment Offices. In practically every in- 
stance where veterans have approached these 
officers, inquiry has developed that it has been 
merely a case of misunderstanding on the part 
of the veteran or the employer as to the re- 
quirements of the Act. As a result only four 
prosecutions have been entered under the Act 
up to date—a very gratifying showing indeed. 

Dr. MacNamara stated that there is evidence 
that some veterans are becoming re-established 
in civilian employment other than that which 
they held previous to enlistment but without 
notifying their pre-enlistment employers of this 
fact. As a result the Labour Department has 
been advising every employer who is holding 
open a job for a veteran employe with whom 
he has lost touch, to make inquiries to find out 
if the former employe has been discharged 
from the Armed Forces, and whether the man 
will be back. Otherwise, jobs available to 
other veterans may be tied up. 

He pointed out that the reinstatement period 
for a member of the Interim Force by author- 
ity of the Act automatically commenced on 
April 30, 1946, unless he or she had applied 
for discharge prior to that date. The records 
of the Interim Forces indicate that practically 
all of those who applied for discharge prior to 
the end of April, have now been released. 


Deadline for Seamen 


Referring to merchant seamen, Dr. Mac- 
Namara said that December 31, 1946, is the 
latest date upon which the service of a mer- 
chant seaman will be deemed to have termin- 
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ated for purposes of reinstatement. However, 
if the seaman is on a voyage in coastwise 
waters or in waters outside the territorial 
limits of Canada on this date, his service will 
not be considered to have terminated until the 
voyage is concluded. 

Although small in number—only 60 are 
affected—an important group of persons, who 
served the Allied cause out of uniform and 
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out of the ordinary way, now are entitled to 
reinstatement under the Act, through the adop- 
tion of the Special Operators War Service 
Benefits Act. Included among these men are 
several who parachuted behind the enemy 
lines during the war to carry out special work. 
As they were not members of the regular Allied 
Forces, special legislation was necessary before 
they could benefit from rehabilitation legisla- 
tion. 


Finding Employment for Older Veterans 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Departments 

of Veterans Affairs and Labour, in a series 
of recent meetings, have evolved plans to 
facilitate the placement of dual war veterans. 
This problem, one of the phases of re-establish- 
ing veterans in civilian employment, arises out 
of the fact that a considerable number of men 
were on active service with the Armed Forces 
during the two world wars. These men— 
officially known as “Dual War Veterans”— 
number about 50,000. However, half of this 
number have become re-established without 
difficulty since they were able to return to 
their own businesses or firms, to their profes- 
sions or their pre-enlistment employment. 

This task is being carried out on a co-opera- 
tive basis between both departments. Colonel 
P. T. Philpott, a veteran of both wars, has 
been appointed as Advisers to the Deputy Min- 
ister of Veterans Affairs on matters concerning 
veterans of both wars. The Veterans Place- 
ment Division of the National Employment 
Service is giving special attention to the prob- 
lem and a Veterans Employment Adviser has 
been delegated in each of the five Regions 
across Canada to carry out organization of 
placement of dual war veterans. 

During the past six months employment 
statistics gathered by National Employment 
Service have snown that through their offices, 
upwards of 5,000 of these dual veterans have 
been placed with employers. It is considered 
now that it will be necessary to launch an 


educational campaign to inform employers of 
the capabilities of these older workers. The 
basis of this appeal is that the older veteran 
is highly suitable for jobs which demand a 
low degree of physical exertion, but in which 
the chief prerequisites are loyalty, experience 
and trustworthiness. Officials of both depart- 
ments feel that the employment of a person, 
other than an older worker is jobs described 
as “sedentary” and “dead end” is contrary to 
the best principles of selective placement. 

To open this educational campaign Colonel 
Philpott has prepared a report explaining the 
background of the problem of dual war vet- 
erans, and outlining the suggestions which in 
the opinion of his department will provide a 
solution. In his report Colonel Philpott drew 
attention to the employment difficulties en- 
countered by the “dual veterans” arising from 
the bugbear—“too old.” He emphasized the 
need for machinery to assist such men in ob- 
taining light manual jobs. To do this, the 
National Employment Service is providing an 
intensified service through their regional execu- 
tive and professional divisions to step up em- 
ployer relations activities with a view to giving 
each veteran personal service assistance in ob- 
taining employment. The report states, also, 
that the Civil Service Commission has agreed 
not to discriminate on the ground of age in 
civil service competitions, so that the older 
veteran will be graded solely on his qualifica- 
tions and suitability for the work to be done. 


Findings of Sample Survey of Veterans 


OME of the findings of a Dominion-wide 
sample survey of veterans conducted on 
behalf of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
were announced by the Minister, Hon. Ian 
Mackenzie, late in November. He explained 
the purpose of the survey was to obtain 
information needed to guide the future pro- 
gress of the Canadian rehabilitation program. 
This information, the Minister said, was 


not available to the department through its 
normal channels of administration. To obtain 
it, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics inter- 
viewed between 5,000 and 6,000 representative 
veterans last July, and a variety of data has 
now been tabulated from the completed 
questionnaires. 

The sample was small compared to the 
country’s veteran population, but the veterans 
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chosen for interview were selected with great 
care in order to achieve a minimum of error in 
the survey. 


The following are some of its findings: 


Thirty-one per cent of Canada’s veterans 
were from 25 to 29 years of age. More than 
28 per cent were from 20 to 24, and 18 per 
cent were from 30 to 34. More than 60 per 
cent of veterans were married. Of the married 
ex-service men and women, more than half 
were married during their service or after 
discharge. About 18,000 service men married 
service women while both were in the forces. 
About 12 per cent of veterans were living on 
farms. 

More veterans were living in British 
Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia 
than had enlisted from those provinces. Prince 
Edward Island’s veteran population was the 
same as its enlistment figure, while the remain- 
ing provinces of Canada showed a decrease 
of veterans.as compared to enlistments. British 
Columbia itself showed an increase of more 
than 16 per cent in veterans as compared to 
enlistments from that province. 


In 1944 the average waiting period between 
the time of discharge and arrival of the 
veteran’s first gratuity’ cheque was three 
months. In 1945 this delay lessened to two 
months, and in 1946 to one month. 
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Veterans questioned on their intended use 
of re-establishment credit indicated that 
present trends towards purchase of furniture 
and homes will continue to constitute the 
major use of this form of rehabilitation 
assistance. 

Thirty-one per cent of veterans were engaged 
in manufacturing, according to the estimated 
industrial distribution of employed veterans, 
prepared from the survey. Seventeen per cent 
were in trade, finance and insurance, and the 
Same percentage in service employment— 
laundries, garages, et cetera. Eleven per cent 
were in agriculture and the same proportion 
in transportation and communication work. 
Nine per cent were in construction employ- 
ment, two per cent in mining. Two per cent 
in all were engaged in forestry, fishing and 
trapping. About 82 per cent of veterans were 
in paid employment, while some 15 per cent 
were self-employed. The remainder were 
unpaid family workers on a farm or in business. 
About half of all unemployed veterans have 
no occupation or trade. 

Hardly any unemployed women veterans 
were seeking permanent jobs; nearly all 
wanted jobs that would last less than a year. 

Seventy-six per cent of veterans obtain a 
job within a month after discharge or com- 
pletion of training. Eighty-six per cent get 
a job within two months, it was reported. 


Settlement of Veterans on Small Holdings 


HE speed of settlement under the Veterans 
Land Act has been accelerated greatly 
during the last six months, Honourable Ian A. 
Mackenzie, Minister of Veterans Affairs, stated 
recently in releasing figures on operations of 
the Veterans Land Act during the month of 
October. During the last month, he said, the 
Veterans Land Act Administration approved 
2,217 settlements of all types. This, he said, 
compared with a total approved in the month 
o1 April ‘ot 1.164. 
Leading the October figures was a total of 
1,096 approved for full-time farming. During 


the same month a total of 1,190 applications 


were received. Small holdings were almost as 
popular as full-time farming, with a total of 
948 applications from veterans for financial 
assistance being approved. During the month 
there was a total of 786 applications for assist- 
ance received. “At the present time, as these 
figures indicate, we are keeping up with the 
applications and eating into the backlog”, Mr. 
Mackenzie stated. 

The average size of the small holdings 
approved during the month of October, Mr. 


Mackenzie said, was 4:4 acres. The total 
expenditure approved for land and existing 
permanent improvements in the small holding 
division during the month was $2,942,226. An 
additional amount of $1,794,765 was approved 
for permanent improvements to be effected, 
while $314,078 was approved for stock and 
equipment. 

The average size of the 1,096 full-time 
farming units approved in October is 220 acres. 
The amount approved for expenditure was 
$4,013,699 for land and existing improvements 
plus $367,918 for additional improvements. 
Under the heading of stock and equipment 
approvals totalled $1,235,276. In addition to 
full-time farming and small holdings, settle- 
ment of 44 commercial fishermen was approved 
during the month, while 123 were settled on 
Provincial Crown Lands, and 8 were settled 
on small holdings on Dominion lands. 

October settlements brought the total of 
approved settlements to 21,702. Of this total 
12,592 have been approved for full-time farm- 
ing, 8,796 for small holdings, and 314 for 
commercial fishing. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 





ECENTLY the National War Labour 
Board issued decisions in the following 
cases :— 

White Circle Limited, Sydney, N.S., and 
Sydney Dry Cleaning and Laundry Workers’ 
Union. 

Leek and Company, Limited, ef al and 
United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters, Local 170. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
and International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local No. 38-163. 

Saskatchewan Co-operative Producers 
Limited, Saskatchewan Co-operative Live- 
stock Producers Limited, Saskatchewan Pool 
Elevators Limited, Regina, Sask., Modern 
Press Limited, Saskatoon, Sask. 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, Local 1386, Saint John, N.B., and 
certain building contractors in Saint John, 
N.B. 

The Toronto Transportation Commission. 

Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited, and United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 1064, Sydney, NS. 

Standard Clay Products, Limited, and Cana- 
dian Union of Clay Products Workers, 
Local No. 1. 

Standard Chemical Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Trent Cotton Company, Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Re: White Circle Limited, Sydney, N.S., and Sydney Dry Cleaning 
and Laundry Workers Union 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from a Finding and Direction 
of the Regional War Labour Board for Nova 
Scotia, dated July 11, 1946. In and by that 
decision, the Nova Scotia Board directed the 
Company to pay certain increased wage rates 
to its employees. 

The Company does not object to payment 
of increased wage rates but states that it is 
financially unable to absorb the increased cost 
which the directed wage increase would 
entail. We have examined carefully the 
financial statements which the Company has 
filed with us and, while we appreciate the fact 
that payment of the increased wage rates may 
exercise some hardship on the employer, we do 
not find that the employer has discharged the 
onus of proof which is incumbent upon him for 
the purposes of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943, when raising the plea of inability 
to pay. 


The Company objects to having to pay 


the increased wage rates retroactively. The 


application by the Union to the Regional 
Board was made on May 27, 1946. The 
Board issued its decision on July 11, 1946, 
and directed the Company to pay the 
increased wage rates retroactively to April 1, 
1946, at which time negotiations for increased 
wage rates commenced between the parties. 
With much respect, we cannot agree with the 
Regional Board’s decision to make its decision 
effective retroactively to April 1. Having 
regard for the nature of the Company’s 
business and the effect of retroactivity, we 
are of the opinion that the decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Nova Scotia 
should become effective on July 11, 1946, the 
day on which the Finding and Direction was 
issued. 

Finding and Direction will be issued 
accordingly. 

November 9. 1946. 


Re: Leek and Company, Limited, et al, and United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters, Local 170 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal made by some thirty- 
three (33) employers of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Helpers in the Vancouver area from two 
Findings and Directions issued by the Regional 
War Labour Board for British Columbia, 


dated August 5, 1946, and August 19, 1946, 
by which Findings and Directions the said 
Regional Board directed the employers to pay 
certain increased wage rates to “Journeymen 
Plumbers” and “Helpers”. Leave to appeal 
was granted by the Regional Board. 
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The effect of the Regional Board’s two 
Findings and Directions is to increase wage 
rates for the occupational classifications of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Plumbers’ Helpers 
by sixteen (16c.) cents per hour. While the 
increases are substantial we cannot be 
unmindful of the recent trend in increases of 
wage rates in the construction industry in 
the Vancouver area. Journeymen Plumbers 
and their Helpers have always enjoyed cer- 
tain wage rates in a fairly definite relation- 
ship to the rates of other trades in the con- 
struction industry. We are familiar with the 
construction rates in the Vancouver area 
generally and it is clear that the wage rates 
directed by the Regional Board for Journey- 
men Plumbers and their Helpers are in the 
proper proportion with other construction 
rates. In view of the wage level currently 
existing in the construction industry in 
Greater Vancouver it would be manifestly 
unfair and discriminatory not to allow wage 
rates for Journeymen Plumbers and _ their 
Helpers to hold their same relative position. 


There is merit to the employers’ contention 
that increased wage rates for the plumbing 
trades should not have retroactive effect. 
Both of the Regional Board’s Findings and 
Directions provided for retroactivity. In 
directing retroactivity in the implementation 
of increased wage rates it is imperative that 
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due regard should be had for the nature of 
the trade or industry and the effect of 
retroactivity in the employer’s operations. It 
was represented to this Board by the 
employers that a good deal of the employers’ 
operations are based on contracts obtainable 
by tender. It is obvious that tenders for 
contracts are made on the basis of ascertain- 
able costs, including labour costs. An in- 
crease in labour costs places an employer on 
his guard in planning his operations; retro- 
activity in increased costs places the matter 
entirely beyond the employer’s control. In 
addition, a fair portion of the employe's’ 
operations consists of repair work involving 
a “charge-out” rate by the employer for work 
done by his Journeymen Plumbers and 
Helpers. In such circumstances, it is unfair 
to impose retroactivity upon an employer us 
he cannot possibly recoup himself in connec- 
tion with past business where the repair 
services have been performed and the “charge- 
Under the circumstances, 
therefore, we think it would be just and 
reasonable to render the two Findings and 
Directions effective as of the dates of their 
making by the Regional Board. 

issued 


Finding and Direction will be 


accordingly. 
November 12, 1946. 


Re: Leek and Company, Limited, et al., and United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters, Local 170 


Reasons for Decision 


The employers’ appeal from a decision of 
the Regional War Labour Board for British 
Columbia, dated September 16, 1946, in which 
the employers were directed to pay certain 
increased wage rates to the occupational classi- 
fications of “Oil Burner Mechanic” and “Stoker 
Mechanic.” 


Our decision in this case is based upon the 
same principle as is indicated in our Reasons 
for Decision dated November 12, 1946, Leek 
and Company Limited, and United Association 
of Plumbers and Steamfitters, Local 170. For 
the same reasons as we expressed in our said 
Reasons for Decision, we confirm the increased 
wage rates directed by the Regional Board. 


In this case, as in the case of the other 


appeal, the Regional Board directed the 
increased wage rates to become effective 
retroactively. The Finding and Direction 


though dated September 16, 1946, is stated to 
be effective as of August 13, 1946. In our 
Reasons for Decision in the previous decision 
we indicated our reason for refusal to direct 
retroactivity. Those reasons apply with equal 
force to the present appeal and for the same 
reasons we hold that the effective date should 


have been the date of the Finding and 
Direction, namely, September 16, 1946. 
Finding and Direction will be issued 
accordingly. 


November 13, 1946. 


Re: Shipping Federation of British Columbia and International 
Longshoremen’s Association Local No. 38-163 


Reasons for Decision 


This is a joint application by the Federation 
on behalf of its member Companies, and the 
Longshoremen’s Association representing the 
employees of those Companies, for permission 


to increase by 7 cents an hour the basic 
straight time rate paid to occupational classi- 
fications of longshore labour engaged in loading 
and discharging coastwise vessels at the Port 
of Vancouver and to increase proportionately 
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wage rates applicable to work done during 
overtime hours and meal periods. 

On May 28 of this year, the Federation and 
the Association made a joint application to 
this Board for permission to increase wage 
rates and to adjust working conditions for 
members of the Association employed by the 
members of the Federation. By that applica- 
tion the Board was requested to approve an 
increase of 10 cents an hour in the basic wage 
rate and to approve several changes in working 
conditions. The National Board by Finding 
and Direction dated June 4, 1946, approved the 
application. 


A collective agreement dated June 8, 1946, 
was entered into between the Federation and 
the Association. Forming part of the agree- 
ment is Schedule A which sets forth the wage 
rates and working conditions which were 
approved in the decision of June 4, 1946. 

The agreement also contains the following 
paragraph: 

12. This agreement, including Schedules 
“A” and “B” hereof, shall become effective 
as from the date hereof and shall remain in 
effect to and including 7th day of June, 1947, 
and shall be considered as renewed from year 
to year thereafter by the respective parties 
unless either party shall give written notice 
to the other of its desire to modify or termin- 
ate the same; said notice to be given at least 
sixty (60) days prior to any expiration date, 
and if such notice is not given, the agreement 
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shall be deemed to be renewed for the suc- 

ceeding year. 

While the agreement is dated subsequent to 
our June Decision, we were aware of its terms 
at the time of that Decision. There is nothing 
ambiguous about the above-quoted paragraph. 
It means that the wage rates approved on 
June 4 shall continue undisturbed until June 7, 
1947. We recognize that any contract may be 
modified if all parties to the contract agree to 
such modification. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the National Board, when 
approving the application, relied upon the 
terms of that agreement, including the term 
relating to duration, as providing some 
stability in wage rates and working conditions 
for longshore work on coastwise vessels. 

It is our understanding that if wage rates 
were increased the employers concerned would 
recover the increased labour cost by increasing 
the charges for the services rendered. Such 
increase in service charges might be counten- 
anced if the men who provide those services 
were not receiving just and reasonable wages. 
In this case the basic straight time rate (the 
lowest rate paid) is $1.10 per hour. In our 
view that is a reasonable rate for the work 
performed. 

In the circumstances we are not prepared 
ito approve the application. 

December 2, 1946. 


Re: Saskatchewan Co-operative Producers Limited, Saskatchewan Co-opera- 
tive Livestock Producers Limited, Saskatchewan Pool Elevators 
Limited, Regina, Sask., Modern Press Limited, Saskatoon, Sask. 


Reasons for Decision 


The above Companies appeal to this Board 
from decisions of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Saskatchewan, dated September 19 
and October 10, 1946. 


~ The question involved in this case is that of 
adjustment of wage rates. The Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Producers Limited and its sub- 
sidiaries carry on operations in the provinces 
of Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario. The 
Companies recently applied simultaneously to 
the Regional War Labour Boards in each of 
these three provinces requesting the same 
amount of increase for their employees. ‘The 
Companies’ applications were granted by the 
Manitoba and Ontario Boards but only parti- 
ally granted by 
Speaking in general terms, the Manitoba and 
Ontario Boards granted increases amounting 
to Fifteen ($15.00) dollars per month while 
the Saskatchewan Board allowed increases of 
only Ten ($10.00) dollars per month. The 
Companies contend that, in the interest of 
uniformity, their employees in Saskatchewan 


the Saskatchewan Board. ° 


should receive the same quantum increase as 
was given to the Manitoba and Ontario 
employees. The Company argues that it has 
always applied the same treatment to its 
employees in the three provinces with respect 
to adjustment of wage rates. We cannot over- 
look the fact that the Regional War Labour 
Boards for Ontario and Manitoba allowed the 
same quantum increase which the Company 
requested in respect of their employees in 
Saskatchewan. In addition, head offices for 
the Company’s operations are located in 
Saskatchewan and the bulk of the staff is 
there employed. We have examined the wage 
rates requested by the Company and consider 
them to be fair and reasonable. 

Having regard for the desirability of pro- 
viding for uniformity in the administration of 
the Wartime Wages Control Order, 1948, P.C. 
9384, as amended, and for the other reasons 
herein stated above we are of the opinion that 
the appeal should be allowed. 


Finding and Direction accordingly. 
November 29, 1946. 
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Re: United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners Local 1386, Saint John, 
N.B., and certain building contractors in Saint John, N.B. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union appeals from a finding and 
Direction of the Regional War Labour Board 
for New Brunswick, dated June 27, 1946. By 
that Finding and Direction the Regional 
Board directed the building contractors. to 
increase their wage rate for carpenters. The 
Union, however, contends that the wage rate 
directed by the Board is not high enough. 

It is unnecesary for us to consider this 
matter at very great length. The Regional 
War Labour Board for New Brunswick had at 
its disposal information concerning the overall 
wage structure in the construction industry in 
Saint John, N.B. Having regard for the wage 
adjustments which had been made in the 


industry in Saint John the Regional Board 
was in a position to decide the general rela- 
tionship to the wage structure of those engaged 
in the carpenters trade. The rate set by the 
Regional Board is in itself reasonable and 
appears to have a proper relationship to 
prevailing rates in the construction industry. 
We are of the opinion that the Regional Board 
applied the proper principles in their considera- 
tion of this case and we believe that the 
rate set by them for carpenters in Saint John 
is just and reasonable within the meaning of 
the Wartime Wages Control Order 1943, P.C. 
9384, as amended. 

The appeal is, therefore, dismissed. Finding 
and Direction accordingly. 

November 18, 1946. 


Re: The Toronto Transportation Commission 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by The Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission from a Finding and 
Direction of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario, dated September 6, 1946, by which 
Finding and Direction the Commission was 
authorized to pay certain single wage rates for 
various monthly rated supervisory personnel in 
its Operating and Maintenance Departments. 

The Commission submitted to the Regional 
Board an application requesting approval of 
certain ranges of wage rates. At the same 
time, the Commission indicated to the 
Regional Board the proposed rates within each 
range which it intended to implement immedi- 
ately if its application were approved. The 
Regional Board authorized the Company to 
increase its wage rates but limited the increases 
only to the rates which the Company proposed 
to implement immediately and specified them 
as single wage rates. The Commission contends 
that the Regional Board’s disposition of their 
application is not adequate for their purposes. 
In support of its appeal, the Commission has 
brought certain relevant information to the 
attention of this Board. It appears that the 
Commission engaged a firm of qualified indus- 
trial engineers to conduct a detailed job 
analysis and job evaluation. On the basis of 
this job evaluation, the Commission first 
applied to the Regional Board for approval 
of certain ranges of rates for hourly-rated 
occupations of employees who come under the 
jurisdiction of ‘the supervisory positions 


covered by this appeal. The said application ° 


was approved by the Regional Board. The 
Commission then submitted a second applica- 


tion in connection with the supervisory 
employees which application is merely a pro- 
jection of the job analysis and which is 
intended to round out the job structure of 
the Company. It is contended by the Com- 
mission that the failure to approve of its 
application, as submitted, frustrates the full 
effect of its job evaluation plan. Further, it is 
stated that the Regional Board’s authorization 
of payment of a single wage rate for each 
occupational classification instead of a range 
of rates, as requested, removes the incentive 
for the supervisory employee. 

We are favourably impressed with the Com- 
mission’s arguments. The job evaluation 
which was undertaken in this case appears to 
have been carefully conducted. Having regard 
for the fact that the Company’s proposal in 
respect of its hourly-rated employees was 
approved by the Regional Board and _ that 
the inherent principle in the job analysis was 
the same in the case of the supervisory 
employees, we are of the opinion that if the 
rates are In themselves reasonable we should 
not do anything which might obstruct the 
general workings of the job evaluation plan. 

We have investigated the wage rates for 
the employees affected by this appeal and 
we have noted that the increases in their wage 
rates from August 1939 up to the present time 
have been modest. We believe that it would 
be consistent with the provisions of the War- 
time Wages Control Order, 1943, P.C. 9384, 
as amended, to allow the Company to imple- 
ment the ranges of rates which it requests. 

The appeal is, therefore, allowed. Finding 
and Direction will be issued accordingly. 


November 19, 1946. 
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Re: Dominion Steel and Coal] Corporation Limited, and United Steelworkers 
of America, Local 1064, Sydney, N.S. 


Reasons for Decision 


On May 30, 1946, the National War Labour 
Board as then constituted, dismissed the 
Union’s appeal from a Decision of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Nova Scotia, dated 
January 8, 1946. The Union had asked the 
Regional Board to direct the Company to 
establish a minimum earning rate of 644 cents 
an hour for all 8-hour employees over 18 years 
of age being paid hourly, tonnage or piece 
work rates or a combination of such rates 
which resulted in earnings of 594 cents to 
605 cents an hour. The Regional Board was 
also asked to direct increases of 4 cents an 
hour for all 8-hour employees over 18 years of 
age, excepting those employees who were 
affected by the Direction of the National War 
Labour Board, dated May 4, 1945 (L.G. June, 
1945, p. 820). Corresponding increases were 
requested for all other employees working 
on shifts of more than 8 hours’ duration. 

At the time of the hearing the Regional 
Board comprised four members. They divided 
equally on the Decision and the application 
failed. It is also of interest to note that the 
members of the National Board were not 
unanimous in their Decision (L.G. June, 1946, 
p. 746). 

On July 8, 1946, Counsel for the United 
Steelworkers of America, made application for 
reconsideration by the National Board of its 
May 30 decision. A day or two later, the 
employees of the Company went on strike. 
It is the established practice of this Board 
to decline to deal with any case whenever the 
employees concerned in that case are on strike. 
In keeping with that practice, the Board 
deferred consideration of the case pending the 
settlement of the issues involved in the strike, 
and the return to work by the employees. 
Immediately after the end of the strike, the 
National Board requested Counsel for the 
Union to file material in support of the 
motion. Copy of that material was also served 
on Counsel for the Company and the Company 
replied. The motion was set down for hearing 
and the parties appeared. 

Counsel for the Company opposed the 
motion for reconsideration. He argued that 
the Board could not now exercise the power 
to rescind, revoke, amend or vary its previous 


Direction because the conditions which existed | 


at the time when the Direction was made are 
not extant. 

The power to rescind, revoke, amend or 
vary, is set out in Sub-section 1 of Section 30 
of Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943. That 
Section reads as follows: 


Where any power is conferred on the 
National Board under this Order to give any 
direction or order the power shall be con- ° 
strued as including a power exercisable in the 
like manner and subject to the like consent 
and conditions, if any, to rescind, revoke, 
amend or vary the direction or order. 

The power to make the direction which 
followed the Nationa] Board’s Decision of 
May 30, 1946, is set forth in Sub-section (2) 
of Section 11 of the Order, the appeal section. 
By Sub-section (3) of Section 11 the word 
“direction” as used in Sub-section (2) is given 
the same meaning as in Part II of the Order, 
which Part includes Section 30. 


Section 80 purports to prescribe a form of 
procedure to be followed when a direction 
is being reviewed or reconsidered. We do not 
regard the Section as being mandatory, rather 
do we incline to the view that it is directory. 
However and in any event, the procedure 
followed on the motion for reconsideration is 
the same as that which was followed when the 
appeal was developed and heard. In this case 
the power to reconsider has been exercised in 
the same manner as were the Board’s powers 
exercised on the appeal. 


Section 30 proceeds to provide that the 
power should be exercised “subject. to like 
consent and condition, if any...” We must 
confess that we are unable to ascribe any 
definite or clear-cut meaning to the last quoted 
expression. However, we believe it to be safe 
to say that if the Board found it appropriate 
in a case to approve a joint application, one 
made with the consent of all] parties concerned, 
it would only be right to require those parties 
to give their consent before such approval was 
rescinded, revoked, varied or amended. In 
this case the element of consent has not been 
present in any form or at any time. It is 
also our view that a revocation, rescission, 
variation or amendment should not be made 
without taking into account and giving due 
weight to the law as it stood at the time when 
the Regional. Board made its decision. This we 
believe is what is meant by “like conditions.” 

We hold that it is within the powers of this 
Board to reconsider its Decision of May 30, 
1946. 


We assume the responsibility of review of 
this case with utmost humility and with much 
respect for the members of the National Board 
who rendered the decision in question. 

We have perused the evidence and written 
arguments submitted to the Board on appeal 
and on this motion. That perusal makes it 
apparent that reconsideration of the May 30 
Decision involves a careful and detailed 
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review of all the disputes over wages and 
changes in wage rates which have taken place 
in the basic steel industry since the outbreak 
of World War II. 

For the purposes of this Decision, the basic 
steel industry is intended to include: Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, in respect 
of its steel plant at Sydney; Algoma Steel 
Corporation Limited, in respect of its steel 
plant at Sault Ste. Marie; and Steel Company 
of Canada, in respect of its plant at Hamilton. 

At the outbreak of war the basic wage rate 
for unskilled labour at the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation was 434 cents an hour; at 
Algoma Steel Corporation 414 cents an hour, 
and at Steel Company of Canada 463 cents 
an hour. 

On March 18, 1942, Local 2251, United Steel- 
workers of America, on behalf of the employees 
of Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, made 
application to the Ontario Regional Board for 
an increase in the basic wage rate for unskilled 
labour to 55 cents an hour. On March 31, 
1942, Local 1064 of the same Union, represent- 
ing the employees of Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation Limited, made application to the 
Regional War Labour Board for Nova Scotia 
for an increase in the basic wage rate for 
unskilled labour to 55 cents an hour. 

The Nova Scotia Board dismissed the 
application made to it. The Ontario Board 
requested Algoma Steel and Local 2251 to 
negotiate with a view to reaching an agreement 
and, if possible, to present a joint application 
to the Board. Algoma and Local 2251 failed 
to reach an agreement. 

On September 14, 1942, by Order in Council 
P.C. 8267, there was appointed a Royal Com- 
mission which later became known as the 
Barlow Commission. That Commission was 
charged with the duty of finding a solution for 
the problems concerning wage rates and work- 
ing conditions at Algoma and Dominion Steel. 

Early in January 1943, a majority report of 
the Commission and a minority report were 
filed with the Minister of Labour for Canada. 
That report contained certain recommenda- 
tions, reference to which is not necessary at 
this time. 

A few days after the publication of the 
report, the employees of Dominion Steel and 
of Algoma went on strike. The parties to the 
dispute met the Government and conferences 
were held as a result of which a “ Memoran- 
dum of Understanding” was signed. -The 
Memorandum became part of Order in Council 
PC. 689, dated January 26, 1943. Upon 
passage of that Order in Council, the em- 
ployees of both Companies returned to work. 

Order in Council P.C. 689 and the Memo- 
randum of Understanding are important for 
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two reasons. In the first place, it seems proper 
to assume that the employees concerned and 
the officers of their Unions relied upon thosé 
documents as providing the relief which they 
sought. The men returned to work. In the 
second place, the documents had the effect of 
placing Algoma and Dosco in a class by them- 
selves so far as wage control is concerned. At 
least the Companies were in that class long 
enough to make it most difficult to apply the 
provisions of the Wages Orders from time to 
time in effect, in precisely the same manner 
as those provisions were applied to other 
industries operating in different provinces. 

P.C. 689 superseded the Wages Order then 
in force. The operative part of the Order 
in Council reads as follows:— 


Therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Labour, and under 
authority of the War Measures Act, Chapter 
206 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
and notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, order or regulation, is pleased to 
authorize and doth hereby authorize the 
Minister of Labour and the National War 
Labour Board to implement the proposed 
terms of settlement as_ set forth in the 
Memorandum of Understanding dated Jan- 
uary 22, 1943, a copy of which is attached 
hereto. 


The Memorandum of Understanding occu- 
pies an important position in this case. Indeed 
we regard it of such importance as to warrant 
‘ts inclusion at this point of our Reasons for 
Decision. 

January 22, 1943. 


Memorandum of Understanding with Respect 
to the Settlement of the Dispute in the 
Steel Industry of Canada 


The decision, as clarified, is as follows: 

(1) That in the event of the steel workers 
now on strike returning immediately to work 
the Government will take immediate steps 
to implement the majority report of the 
Barlow Commission, namely:. 

1. That the management and the main- 
tenance men enter into negotiations and 
that an application be made to the National 
War Labour Board for such increased wage 
rates or range of wage rates with respect 
to such maintenance men as pipe fitters. 
steamfitters, millwrights, electricians and 
carpenters as will bring their wage rates 
on a level with prevailing wage rates paid 
to maintenance men in such classifications. 

2. That time and a half be paid for the 
seventh consecutive day worked by any 
employee. 

9 That arrangements be made for the 
making of a careful study having in view a 
reclassification and an evaluation of jobs. 

4. That management-union-employee com- 
mittees be appointed in the different 
departments of each Company. 


The foregoing recommendations were also 
included in the minority report. 

(2) The Government would be prepared to 
recommend that the Dominion Steel and Coal 
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Corporation in respect of its steel plant at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, and the Algoma Steel 
Corporation in respect of its steel plant at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, be designated as 
national employers. 

(3) If, as belonging to a national industry, 
the steel workers desire to present a new 
case to the National War Labour Board, they 
shall be free to do go. 

(4) The Minister of Labour desires to be 
relieved of his duties as Chairman of the 
National War Labour Board, and therefore 
any new application by the steel workers will 
be considered by the National War Labour 
Board, headed by a Chairman who has not 
previously had the matter before him. 

(5) The Government wil] undertake to 
recommend in the event of the steel workers 
desiring, as members of a national industry, 
to present a new submission to the National 
War Labour Board, that the Board be con- 
vened at the earliest opportunity. 

(6) If the men return to work imme- 
diately the Government will immediately pass 
an order in council fixing 55 cents an hour 
as a Minimum rate of earnings, effective from 
November 1, 1942, in the Sydney and Algoma 
Steel plants, the came rate to apply to its 
operations in the Trenton plant which are 
involved in the production af basic steel, the 
minimum rate of earnings of 55 cents an hour 
to be understood as including the cost of 
living bonus as of the present date. However, 
this provision shall not prejudice the right 
of the employees from making representa- 
tions in respect to the cost of living bonus 
to the National War Labour Board and such 
representations may be considered by the 
Board on their merits and the Board may 
make such orders thereon as in its judgment 
are warranted. However, for the duration 
of the war, should the cost of living bonus 
be reduced the 55 cent minimum earning 
rate shall not be reduced, but should the 
cost of living bonus be increased as from the 
present time the earning rate of 55 cents 
shall be likewise increased, thus establishing 
a guaranteed minimum earning rate of 55 
cents. 

(7) The steel workers at Trenton may 
apply to the National War Labour Board to 
determine how far operations at Trenton are 
to be regarded as basic steel production. 

Tt is understood that the Government wil] 

_adhere to its price ceiling and wage stabiliza- 
tion policy. 

Nothing in these terms of settlement shall 
decrease the previous earnings of any 
employee. 


Pursuant to Order in Council P.C. 689, 
application was made to the National War 
Labour Board by United Steelworkers of 
America, acting on behalf of the workers 
represented by them and employed by Algoma 


and Dosco. The application — specifically 
asked: 
(a) that the said firms be designated 


national employers under the terms of 
the by-laws of the National War 
Labour Board; 

(b) that the 55 cent minimum rate of 
earnings established by P.C. 689 and by 
the Memorandum of Understanding be 
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declared to be the minimum or base 
wage at each of the said plants; and 

(c) for payment, in addition to the said 
55 cents, of a full cost of living bonus 
calculated on the rise in the cost of 
living since August, 1939, 


The National Board’s Reasons for Decision 
dated March 31, 1943 (L.G., April, 1942, 
p. 439 et sequi), in that case may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


(1) The Wage Control Order having been 
amended in the meantime to provide 
for appeals to the National Board from 
Regional Board decisions there was no 
longer need to declare the basic steel 
industry “ national employers.” 

(2) A minimum basic wage rate of 50 cents 
an hour was established for both 
Algoma and Dosco, plus a cost of living 
bonus of 9 cents an hour at both plants, 
with provision that despite any future 
decline in the cost of living index 
number the combined earnings should 
not drop below 55 cents an hour. 


Thus we find His Excellency the Governor 
in Council, with the advice and consent of 
the Ministers of the Crown responsible to the 
Parliament of Canada giving an undertaking 
to fix a common guaranteed minimum earn- 
ing rate at Algoma and Dosco. Further, we 
find the National War Labour Board imple- 
menting that undertaking. It js interesting to 
note what the National Board had to say on 
this point. At page 443 the following was 
said: 

As to whether there should or should not 


be uniform minimum rate of earnings at 
both plants, we are not called upon to 


decide. P.C. 689 has decided that for us. 
This becomes more apparent when Pen sh 
remembered that ‘prior to’ P.C. 689 the 


minimum rate of earnings at Sydney was 
524 cents an hour and at Algoma 50% cents 
an hour. Having in mind that the principle 
of uniformity appears to be undoubtedly 
established by P.C. 689, it appears to us that 
it should apply to the cost of living bonus as 
well. 


The National Board’s Decision of March ot, 
1943, exhausted the Board’s jurisdiction under 
P.C. 689, in so far as it was intended to 
govern the base rates at Algoma and Dosco. 
Another Decision of the National Board, dated 
September 9, 1943 (L.G., October, 1943, p. 1346), 
restored differentials which obtained prior to 
the March 81 Decision, between the base rates 
and the rates for semi-skilled and skilled em- 
ployees at Algoma and Dosco. In deciding the 
question the Board had this to say in part: 


We can understand and sympathize fully 
with the position of the more skilled workers 
whose differential was taken away when the 
base rate was increased to 50 cents per hour. 
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There has been no valid reason why their 
case should not have been dealt with long 
ago. 

Accordingly, in the case of Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation Limited, we have 
reached the conclusion that in the case of 
workers receiving more than the former base 
rate of 434 cents per hour as at March 23, 
1943, there should be a general increase of 
64 cents per hour. In the case of Algoma 
Steel Corporation Limited, workers recelving 
more than the former base rate of 453 cents 
per hour as at March 23, 1943, should be 
entitled to a general increase of 43 cents per 
hour. It should be understood that the 
increases hereby directed apply to mainten- 
ance men as well as to production workers. 


It will thus be seen that at least a sub- 
stantial measure of uniformity in wage rates 
at Algoma and Dosco had been established. 
Except in the case of the wage rates for 
maintenance workers hereinafter referred 1o, 
all further adjustments in wages once more 
became subject to the provisions of the Wags 
Order. The important fact is that the 
National Board, acting under P.C. 689, recog- 
nized the principle of uniformity contem- 
plated by that Order in Council and adjusted 
the wage rates at both plants accordingly. 
Thereafter all Boards concerned were obliged 
to recognize those rates, adjusted though they 
were under P.C. 689, as being the lawfully 
established rates for the purposes of the 
Wages Order. In these circumstances it is 
not surprising to find the steelworkers at one 
of the plants claiming an injustice or inequality 
in their rates whenever wage rates were 
adjusted at the other plant. 

On May 31, 1948, the Ontario Regional 
Board approved a new base rate of 50 cents 
an hour excluding cost of living bonus of 9 
cents for common labour employed by Steel 
Company of Canada Limited. This decision 
equalized the common labour or base rate at 
Algoma, Dosco and Stelco. 

In July of 1943, the Regional Board for 
Ontario, on a further application by Stelco, 
approved the rate of 55 cents an hour for 
unskilled labour at the Hamilton plant of 
Stelco. This rate along with 9 cents cost 
of living bonus gave the employees total 
earnings of 64 cents an hour, later 64% cents 
when cost of living bonus was further adjusted. 
Certain increases were awarded to employces 
in receipt of higher wage rates. 

In March 1944, the Ontario Board dires:2d 
Algoma to increase the base rate from 50 to 
55 cents an hour. The adjusted rate, plus the 
cost of living bonus, gave Algoma’s base rated 
employees 64 cents an hour, the same as at 
Stelco. The application in the case included 
a request for graduated increases for the more 
highly paid employees. This part of the 
application was rejected by the Regional 
Board. After the time for appealing the 
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direction’ had expired, the Union applied to 
the Regional Board for the restoration of 
differentials which it alleged had been dis- 
tured by previous Findings and Directions of 
the Ontario Board. Tbe Regional Board 
dismissed the application and the Union 
appealed to the National Board. The 
National Board allowed the appeal in part. 
(See Reasons for Decision, L.G., April, 1945, 
p. 467.) 


The activities of Local 2251 of United Steel- 
workers of America, in respect of certain 
employees of Algoma, were duplicated by 
Local 1064 of the same Union. at Sydney, but 
with different results. The first application 
made by Local 1064 to the Nova Scotia Board 
was rejected and on appeal the Regional 
Board’s Decision was confirmed. Subsequently 
Local 1064 made a further and similar appli- 
cation to the Nova Scotia Board... wate 
Regional Board dismissed the second applica- 
tion and from that dismissal the Union 
appealed. The National Board’s Decision on 
appeal is the one now under review. 


The Memorandum of Understanding made 
reference to wage rates for maintenance groups 
at Algoma and Sydney. Applications were 
made by the United Steelworkers of America 
to the National Board for adjustments in wage 
rates for those groups. Other requests were 
included in the applications. The National 
Board proceeded to consider the applications 
under and in pursuance of P.C. 689. It was 
found necessary to appoint an officer of the 
Board, Mr. W. H. Ley, to make a factual study 
of the problems. In due course, Mr. Ley 
made his report. This report was afterwards 
approved by the National Board and wage 
rates for maintenance men at both plants 
were adjusted. We have been assured that the 
wage rates at Algoma were adjusted without 
regard for the rates at Sydney, and that the 
Sydney rates were not adjusted in the light of 
what had taken place at Algoma. Neverthe- 
less, this much is significant, namely, that the 
rates fixed for the several grades of mainten- 
ance employees at Algoma bear such close 
resemblance to those at Sydney as to suggest 
a likeness in work performed and skill 
required. 


In our view the action taken by the National 
Board in respect of maintenance workers at 
both plants constituted a further step along the 
road to uniformity. Admittedly that decision 
was made under P.C. 689, but the rates thereby 
established thereafter became and have con- 
tinued to be a factor in any case where adjust- 
ment of wage rates for production workers in 
the plant-in question was being considered 
under the Wages Order. 
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Having in mind the working and intent of 
P.C. 689 and the Memorandum of Understand- 
ing which have created factors peculiar to 
this situation, and with due regard to the 
sequence of events summarized herein, it is 
our view, with much respect, that the evidence 
and the weight of evidence supports the 
Union’s contention that a gross imequality 
existed in the wage rates of the production 
workers at Sydney. In order to rectify that 
condition, certain wage adjustments are 
necessary. Those production workers whose 
hourly wage rates prior to January 8, 1946, 
were within a range shown in the first column 
hereunder, should receive the increase men- 
tioned in the second column opposite that 
range as follows: 


First Column Second Column 


(per hour) (per hour) 
Kia) Mescta hary GL emie A Pie 5e. 
LOC latoji64icw tease’ elk be 4c. 
ROB Si LOA BVo tne ut Ny vers sia’ ane 34c 
(Dd) GT debe OObCu!: owlow led Ae 3c. 
ey OD to at2eilridewi sks a hel eden ke. 
Oh) 125) tal 74Acar ion. clie: Apo oobpuinr: 2c. 
CGO Tem oisbe . shee ibn meld + 14¢ 
Che) 773. ton Toke bo aaion so) bel niyh ihe 1c. 
i) Seer SOLem ek. obeluyi wes 4e. 
)OWeHri moreneianeta. wy, UNG increase 


After considering all the factors involved 
in and peculiar to this case, we have come to 
the conclusion that it would not be appropriate 
to provide any retroactive effect to this 
decision. The increases shall come into effect 
commencing with the pay period which begins 
next after the date of this decision. 


Finding and Direction accordingly. 
November 26, 1946. 


Dissenting Opinion 


I regret not being able to concur with the 
opinion of the majority and with due deference 
I have endeavoured to summarize as shortly 
as possible the reasons for my dissenting 
opinion as follows: 

This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional Board for Nova Scotia, 


Re: Standard Clay Products, 
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In order to succeed, the appellant had to 
show before this Board that the Regional 
Board either acted on a wrong principle or 
misinterpreted the evidence. In my opinion 
he failed in his efforts to do so. In the present 
case, the Regional Board dismissed the appli- 
cation on the ground that the wages at Dosco 
were not low in comparison with the prevailing 
rates in the Sydney district. This is true in 
fact and also consistent with the practice of 
all the Labour Boards acting under the pro- 
visions of the Wages Order. 

But the appellant rests his case on P.C. 689 
Does P.C. 689 disturb the principles to be 
followed in the administration of the Wages 
Control Act? P.C. 689 does not declare that 
“parity should exist and be maintained in the 
future.” It only declares that in order to 
settle a strike and to resume production of 
steel needed for the war, the basic wage shall 
be 50c. an hour at Dosco and also at Algoma. 

I respectfully submit that P.C. 689 could 
not mean that if due to local conditions a 
Regional Board directs or authorizes an in- 
crease in wages at Sydney or at Algoma, the 
same increase must necessarily be given to the 
workers of the other place. 

The Ontario Board on a joint application 
authorized an increase of 5c. at Hamilton 
either because there existed before the war a 
differential of 5c. in favour of Steel Company 
of Canada or that the wages paid at the time 
of the application were low in comparison 
with the prevailing rates in the Hamilton 
district. Later the same Board authorized the 
same basic increase at Algoma. 

The Government fixed the basic wages to be 
paid from January, 1943, but left the door open 
for future adjustments under the Wages 
Control Order. The Regional Board gave an 
increase to Algoma based on local conditions. 
I am of the opinion that local conditions only 
could justify the Regional Board for Nova 
Scotia to authorize or direct an increase. The 
material filed does not show that such circum- 
Stances existed and consequently it is my 
opinion that the appeal should be dismissed. 


(Signed) Lucien Duaas, 
Member. 


Limited, and Canadian Union of 


Clay Products Workers, Local No. 1 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal by the Company from a Finding 
and Direction of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Quebec dated July 9, 1946. 

The only question involved in the present 
appeal is with respect to the date upon which 


the decision of the Regional Board is to 
become effective. A brief recital] of the facts 
will indicate the nature of the dispute between 
the parties. 

On December 15, 1945, the Union applied 
to the Regional War Labour Board for Quebec 
for certain adjustments in wage rates. The 
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Regional Board issued its Findings and Direc- 
tion dated April 23, 1946, dismissing the 
Union’s application on the sole ground that 
the Company had proven that it was finan- 
cially unable to absorb the increases in wage 
rates. The Finding and Direction says, 12 
part: 

The Regional War Labour Board, after 
having consulted the Company and requested 
a financial statement, has carefully studied 
such statement and has found that the Com- 
pany is financially unable to pay the new 
proposed wage rates and consequently cannot 
erant the application submitted by Local No. 
1 of Canadian Union of Clay Products 
Workers. 


Subsequently, upon the request of the 
Union, the case was reconsidered, at which 
time evidence was adduced to the effect that 
the Company had made application to and 
had received authority from the Wart:me 
Prices and Trade Board for certain increascs 
in the selling prices of its products, such 
increases to become effective as from July 1, 
1946. The Regional Board apparently was 
satisfied that the price relief thus obtained 
by the Company placed it in a position 
where it could absorb the requested wage 
increases and by Finding and Direction dated 
July 9, 1946, ‘the said Regional Board 
directed the Company to implement the 
increased wage rates requested by the Union. 
The Regional Board, however, declared that 
the wage increase was to become effective as 
from December 15, 1945, the date on which 
the Union first filed its application. 

The Company contends that the effective 
date should not be December 15, 1945, but 
July 1, 1946, so that the wage increase will 
coincide with the date of the price increase 
eranted by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. The Union, on the other hand, urges 
that the price relief granted by the Prices 
Board enables the Company to absorb the 
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ica increases retroactive to December 1, 
45. 

This Board has always been very reluctant 
to interfere with the discretion which is 
vested in a Regional Board with respect to 
the question of retroactivity. We have sought 
to make it clear that. we would interfere with 
a Board’s discretion on this score only if it 
could be shown that the Regional Board, in 
deciding upon the effective date, proceeded 
upon an improper or fallacious principle. 
With much respect, we feel that we must 
alter the Board’s decision with respect to the 
effective date of its Finding and Direction of 
July 9. | 

Obviously, the Regional Board at the time 
that it first heard this application found, as 
a fact, that the Company had substantiated 
its plea of inability to pay. In view of the 
fact that the price relief was not obtained by 
the Company until July 1, 1946, it would 
follow that the Company’s financial inability 
persisted up to the date on which it received 
price relief. It seems to us, therefore, that 
the Company should not be called upon +o 
pay the increased wage rates for any perud 
prior to the date on which its predicament 
of financial inability was dispelled. To require 
the Company to pay the increased wages 
retroactively to December 15, 1945, would be 
‘nconsistent with the First Finding and 
Direction of the Regional Board concerning 
the Company’s financial inability. 

For the reasons stated above, we are of 
the opinion that the effective date of the 
Regional Board’s Finding and Direction 
should be July 1 1946, and not December by 
1945. 

The application for leave to appeal is 
granted and the appeal is allowed. Finding 
and Direction will be issued accordingly. 


November 22, 1946. 


Re: Standard Chemical Company Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario for permission to 
establish occupational classifications and cer- 
tain ranges of wage rates therefor covering 
“several senior technical personnel. The 
Regional Board in two decisions, dated the 
5th of September, 1946, granted the Com- 
pany’s request, in part, and reduced the 
maxima of the ranges requested. Leave to 
appeal was granted by the Regional Board. 

The Company, in its appeal, submitted the 
statement to us that for the past two years 
it has been carrying out an extensive expan- 
sion program and, as a consequence, it 
required a greatly enlarged staff. The request 


to establish the new classifications under con- 
sideration was made in order to obtain 
approval of wage rates for the key men who 
would implement this plan. It is obvious to 
us after consideration of the briefs submitted 
in this appeal that the exact position of the 
Company was not made sufficiently slcar to 
the Regional Board. 

Dealing with the classification “Research 
Engineer” it would appear that the particular 
individual concerned was the author of a 
special chemical process. The Company found 
it promising enough to employ this individual 
and to finance the necessary experiments 
required to complete the work and to apply 
the knowledge gained into a large scale pro- 
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ductive operation. The Statement that such 
technician might require additional staff and 
hence the necessity of a range of rates in 
order to employ such staff seems to us to be 
reasonable. It also appears to us that the 
technical skill and experience, together with 
the special circumstances under which this 
man was employed make it not unreasonable 
to grant the wage rate requested. We, there- 
for, allow the appeal in this regard. 


The Company jn its statement covering 
the appeal of the classifications dealt with in 
the other decision issued on the same day by 
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the Regional Board, outlined the work con- 
tent of these positions in detail. We have 
examined this statement and have come to 
the conclusion that in order to enable the 
Company to attract the type of individual 
required to fill such position calls for a rather 
more generous range of wage rates than those 
permitted by the Regional Board but not 
quite to the extent originally requested. We 
therefore allow the appeal, in part, in regard 
to these positions, the newly-authorized rates 
to be shown in our Finding and Direction. 


November 25, 1946. 


Re: Trent Cotton Company Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


With leave of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario the Company appeals from 
a decision of that Board dated August 16, 
1946. 


A brief recital of the facts of this case will 
be helpful to a clear understanding of the 
appeal. The Company applied to the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
Simultaneously for an eight and _ one-half 
(83%) per cent increase in wage rates 
tor. CE) its hourly-rated and plece-work 
employees and (2) its Supervisory and clerical 
employees. The Regional Board approved 
the application in respect of the first group 
of employees but denied the application con- 
cerning the supervisory and clerical] employees. 
The Company contends that the same treat- 
ment should be given to the Supervisory and 
clerical employees as was given to the pro- 
duction employees. 


Generally speaking, it is not the policy of 
this Board to apply percentage increases to 


various types of employees since the higher- 
rated employee benefits to a greater extent 
than does the lower-rated employee. 
present case, however, it has not been neces- 
sary for us to decide the case on the principle 
of the application of a uniform percentage 
increase; rather have we been able to arrive 
at a decision on the basis of the level of the 
wage rates involved. We have had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the wage rates requested 
by the Company for the employees affected 
with those paid by a similar company to 
similar occupational classifications in a similar 
locality. Our investigation has led us to the 
conclusion that the rates requested by the 
Company are just and reasonable within the 
Meaning of Section 2] (a) of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1943 P.C. 9384, as 
amended, 


Under the circumstances, therefore, the 
appeal is allowed and the wage rates requested 
are approved. Finding and Direction will be 
issued accordingly, 

November 28, 1946. 


Re: Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
Finding and Direction of the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario, dated September, 
1946, in which the Regional Board allowed 
only, in part, the Company’s application for 
an increase in the range 
respect of the occupational Classification of 
“Secretary”. Leave to appeal was granted by 
the Regional Board. 


The Company has a sales office in Windsor, 
Ontario, which is staffed with five employses 
and which is considered by the Company as 
an important outlet in that it services a con- 
siderable number of industries in the Windsoy 
area. The Company has represented to us 


of wage rates in . 


that the employee concerned in this appeal is 
required to perform secretarial work of a 
specialized and confidentia] nature, supervise 
the office, interview clients, make reports and 
institute correspondence. On_ occasion he 
performs the duties of a salesman. It jis 
apparent from the Company’s submission to 
this Board that ‘the employee herein con- 
cerned is called upon to perform duties far 
beyond those generally attributed to the occu- 
pational classification of “Secretary”. 


In our view the range of wage rates 
Suggested by the Company for its “Secretary” 
is reasonable. In the circumstances, the appeal 
is allowed and Finding and Direction will be 
issued accordingly, 


November 28, 1946. 
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Re: S. GC. Johnson & Son, Limited, Brantford, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Company for 
leave to appeal and an appeal from a Finding 
and Direction of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario, dated September 6, 1946. 

The Company requests authority to reduce 
its normal working week from forty-five (45) 
hours to forty (40) hours and to seek approval 
for certain increases in respect of various 
occupational classifications with effect as from 
June 20, 1946. The increase herein requested 
is made as the result of a job evaluation which 
was recently conducted by the Company and 
which had as its object the establishment of 
wage rates for the various occupational classi- 
fications which would have a proper relation- 
ship to each other. 


We have examined into the wage rates re- 
quested by the Company and consider them 
to be just and reasonable within the meaning 
of Section 20 (1) (a) of the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, P.C. 9384, as amended. 
We have had an opportunity of comparing 
the wage rates in this plant with those paid 
for the same occupational classifications im 
other plants in the same locality or similar 
localities. Our investigation has borne out 
our opinion that it would be just and reason- 
able to allow the rates requested by the 
Company. 


The application for leave to appeal and the 
appeal are allowed. Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 

December 2, 1946. 


Re: The Ottawa Electric Railway Company and Amalgamated Association 
of Street Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, 
Division 279 


Reasons for Decision 


An application by the Association for an 
order directing the Company to increase wages 
by 20 cents an hour for employees in the 
occupational classifications covered by collec- 
tive agreement made between the Company 
and the Association. ‘The Association also 
requests the Board to order certain changes 
in working conditions affecting pay for work 
performed on statutory holidays. 

The Association alleges that the current 
wage rates of the employees concerned are 
not just and reasonable because they are low 
in comparison with the wage rates paid to 
employees of comparable street railway sys- 
tems. 

The Company opposes the application. Its 
argument is that previous increases in wage 
rates directed by the National War Labour 
Board for the employees concerned have 
established a fair and reasonable scale of wage 
rates for the services performed, and that no 
further increase is warranted in the light of 
the Company’s earnings and profit history in 
pre-war years, which history, the Company 
says, might repeat itself. 

Most of the 750 employees covered by the 
collective agreement are tram and bus opera- 
tors. Employees in the Company’s car shop 
and barn, bus garage, power plants and line 
and track departments are also interested in 
the application. 

The evidence submitted supports the Asso- 
ciation’s allegation, but it falls far short of 
proving that the wage rates should be increas- 
ed by 20 cents an hour. 


There are four hourly rates presently in 
effect for tram and bus operators. Those rates 
are 68 cents for the first six months of service, 
70 cents for the second six months, 71 cents 
for the third six months and 73 cents an hour 
thereafter. ‘Thus we find a spread of only 
5 cents an hour between the rates for the be- 
ginner and the fully qualified and experienced 
operators. Such is not the prevailing condi- 
tion in other street railway systems. In the 
circumstances it would not be proper to grant a 
general increase to all operators. From the 
information we have on hand, it would appear 
that the following hourly rates would be reason- 
able, namely: 70 cents an hour for the first Six 
months, 74 cents for the second six months, 
78 cents for the third six months and 80 cents 
thereafter. 


An analysis of the wage schedule in effect 
for the shop trades and employees in the 
power plant and line and track departments 
reveals, for the most part, reasonably accurate 
differentials between occupational classifica- 
tions and between grades within the classifica- 
tions. Possibly a job evaluation would disclose 


some inequities, but at this time we need not 


concern ourselves with such a possibility. 
After taking into account all the circum- 
stances of this case, and after noting the wage 
rates that are paid by comparable employers | 
to employees in the same or substantially 
similar occupational classifications, we have 
come to the conclusion that the wage rates 
for the several occupational classifications of 
employees in the car shop and barn, bus gar- 
age, power plant, line department and track 
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department, should be increased by 6 cents 
The car changer (operator), however, 
should have 7 cents added to his present aa 

The adjustments aforementioned would, 
our opinion, provide just and reasonable ee 
for the employees concerned. 

The Company’s financial position, as we see 
it, does not reveal inability to pay the wage 
increases proposed. Evidence was tendered to 
show that. the Company must carry at least 
thirty-five million passengers per annum in 
order that it might operate on a fair and 
reasonable basis. In 1939, the Ottawa Electric 
carried 21,593,758 passengers. In 1945, it 
carried 60,376,356 passengers. According to 
the Company’s statement showing the passen- 
ger traffic during 1946 to November 20, the 
Company will, this year, handle the greatest 
volume of traffic in its history. 

Reference was made to the possible effect 
that greater use of automobiles would have 
on the number of passengers carried by the 
Company. There is no doubt but that greater 
use of automobiles by people going to and 
from the business sections of the city would 
réduce the Company’s earnings. Such greater 
use does not appear to be the case. -The with- 
drawal of gasoline rationing, for example, has 
not caused the Company’s traffic volume to 
diminish. Moreover, it would appear that 
parking facilities in the business sections are 
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such as to preclude the possibility of any un- 
toward increase in the use of the automobile 
as a direct competitor of the Company’s street 
railway system. 

On March 25, 1946, the Association served 
notice on the Company that it desired changes 
in wage rates and working conditions with 
effect of May 1, 1946, the expiry date of the 
collective agreement. Negotiations were under- 
taken by the parties. The issues involved were 
not settled by or through those negotiations. 
The application in this case was filed by the 
Association in September. In the application 
we were requested to provide that any in- 
creases we might find appropriate should be 
paid from May 1, 1946. As a rule we do not 
provide retroactive effect for any decision 
beyond the date of application. The facts of 
this case, however, make it appear that it 
would be just to require the Company to pay 
the increased rates from May 1, 1946. 

At the hearing the parties filed with this 
Board, a joint request for an authorization to 
the Company to pay overtime and a special 
rate of pay for work performed on certain days 
and under certain conditions. The request 
seems reasonable and we approve same with 
effect from November 21, 1946. _ 


Finding and Direction accordingly. 


December 3, 1946. 


Re: Gatineau Bus Company Limited, and Amalgamated Association of 


Street Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, 
Division No. 591 


Reasons for Decision 


The Association applied for an _ order 
directing the Company to increase wage rates 
by 15 cents an hour for bus drivers and garage 
employees. The Company opposed the apph- 
cation. 

At the hearing the Association argued that 
because of an increase in passenger traffic on 
the Company’s bus lines added responsibility 
and effort had to be assumed and made by 
the bus operators. Additional argument 
presented was to the effect that the wage rates 
paid the employees concerned are lower than 
those in effect for similar classifications’ in 
other comparable transportation systems. 

The Company took issue with both 
arguments. 


We are not impressed with the Association’s 
argument that the wage rates should be 
increased because of increased traffic. In any 
event the Association failed to present any 
evidence on this point. However, we find that 
certain increases are necessary to provide just 
and reasonable wage rates for the employees 
concerned. ‘The increases are as follows: for 
chauffeur, carpenter, blacksmith and greaser, 
7 cents an hour; for mechanics, 9 cents an 
hour; and for the bus washer, gas boy and 
gas boy (tire repairer) 5 cents an hour or its 
equivalent to the monthly rated employees. 

The increases should come into effect on 
September 1, 1946. 

Finding and Direction accordingly. 


December 4, 1946. 


Re: North American Lumber and Supply Company Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario, 
dated June 20, 1946, wherein the Board 
declined to permit the Company to increase 
from 25 per cent to 334 per cent the com- 

77236—5 


mission on contract profit payable to the 
Company’s managers in Ontario. Leave to 
appeal was granted by the Regional Board. 


| The Company defines “contract profit” as 
a supervision charge for a complete job of 
repairing or building. The amount of profit is 
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determined by subtracting from the contract 
price the total expenses including the selling 
price of all materials, the cost of labour and 
Workmen’s Compensation. The difference is 
contract profit or loss. 

Representations have been made to us by 
the Company that a commission of 334 per 
cent on contract profits is quite common with 
respect to its managers in Manitoba and that 
‘it would be only fair to pay to its Ontario 
managers a similar commission. We have 
examined into the effect of such commission 
on actual earnings and we are of the opinion 
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that having regard to the degree of super- 
vision which is required and the general 


effect of the increase of such commission, it 


would be just and reasonable to authorize the 
Company to increase its commission in respect 
of its Ontario managers from 25 per cent to 
335 per cent. The decision will be effective as 
from the date of the Company’s application 
to the Regional Board. 


Finding and Direction will be issued 
accordingly. 


December 6, 1946. 


Re: Windsor Plumbing and Heating Contractors Association and United 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters, Local Union No. 552, Windsor, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is a joint appeal by the above parties 
from a Finding and Direction of the Regional 
War Labour Board for Ontario, dated 
October 21, 1946. Leave to appeal was granted 
by the Regional Board. 

A joint application was made to the 
Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
requesting an increase in the wage rate for 
journeymen plumbers and steamfitters in the 
Windsor area. The Regional Board granted 
the application, in part. 
on appeal, that the request should have been 
granted in full and ask us to give effect to 
their original application. 

On May 4, 1946, the Regional War Labour 
Board for Ontario authorized an increase in 
wage rates for the employees affected. The 
Regional Board has now authorized a second 


The parties contend, © 


‘increase within a period of a few months. To 


allow the appellants’ claim would result in the 
establishment of the highest known rate for 
this trade in the Province of Ontario. Having 
regard to the increases granted by the Regional 
War Labour Board for Ontario to the 
employees affected by this application during 
the last few years and to the adequacy of the 
rate now authorized by the Regional Board, 
we are of the opinion that it would not be just 
and reasonable within the meaning of the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1948, to allow 
this appeal. We consider that it would have 
an unstabilizing effect upon the construction 
industry generally in the Windsor area. 

For the reasons above stated, we are of the 
opinion that the appeal should be dismissed. 

Finding and Direction will be issued 
accordingly. | 

December 6, 1946. 


Re: Imperial Oil Limited, Calgary Refinery. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Joint Industrial 


Council, representing both management and 


employees at the Calgary Refinery of Imperial 
Oil Limited. The Joint Industrial Council 
appeals from a Finding and Direction of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Alberta, 
dated August 21, 1946, whereby that Board 
declined the Council’s application for per- 
mission to pay to wage earning employees 
(exclusive of those assigned to regular shift 
work) ithe equivalent of one day’s pay for a 
statutory holiday when not worked. | 

The Regional Board refused to approve the 
application on the ground that “the custom of 
paying hourly or daily paid workers for statu- 
tory holidays not worked does not prevail in 
the province”. 

The Company operates refineries in several 
provinces. The condition of employment 
involved in this appeal has been approved by 
War Labour Boards having jurisdiction over 


the Company’s refineries in Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan. The 
Company has undertaken that the cost of 
implementing the said condition of employ- 
ment will not result in any application for 
an increase in the prices of its petroleum 
products. 

In view of the general adoption of the plan 
requested by the Company in its other 
refineries and the desirability of attaining 
uniformity of administration of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1943, we are of the 
opinion that it would be just and reasonable 
for us to grant the Company’s request. The 
appeal is allowed. The Board’s approval will 
be confined to the six statutory holidays 
generally recognized, namely, New Years’ Day, 
Good Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day. 


Finding and _ Direction will 
accordingly. 


be issued 


December 9, 1946. 
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Canadian Vickers Limited, Montreal, and International Brotherhood 


of Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers of America, Lodges 
271 and 373, Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association, Local 
Union 116, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
568, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local 1558, Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of America, Local 
349, and United Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters, Local 144. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Unions for an 
order directing Canadian Vickers Limited, to 
increase wage rates by 10 cents an hour. The 
application affects those employees of the 
Company who are covered in collective agree- 
ments with the applicant Unions and employed 
in the Company’s shipyard and Engineering 
Department in Montreal. The Unions also 
request this Board to direct the Company to 
establish a 40 hour week, a reduction of 74 
hours in the present normal work week. 


The Company opposes the application on 
the ground that the wage rates in effect for 
its employees are already higher than those 
paid by its principal competitors, Marine 
Industries Limited at Sorel, and Davie Ship- 
building Company at Lauzon. The Company 
alleges that any additional labour costs would 
materially affect its competitive position. 

According to the record, Canadian Vickers 
Limited paid much higher wage rates than did 
Marine Industries or Davie Shipbuilding at 
the outbreak of World War II. As a result 
of the recommendation of the Gouin Royal 
Commission, an Order in Council P.C. . 629, 
dated January 12, 1942, was passed. That 
Order in Council narrowed the differentials 
which had previously existed between the wage 
rates at Vickers .and at Marine Industries. 
Again those differentials were narrowed when 
the National War Labour Board by Finding 
and Direction dated January 5, 1944, estab- 
lished two scales of wage rates for the several 
occupational classifications in the employ of 
the shipyards in Quebec and Ontario. One of 
those scales was for Zone I (designated in the 
Finding and Direction) in which Vickers is 
located; the other was for Zone II in which 
the above named competitors are located. 
The wage rates are now 5 cents an hour higher 
in Zone I than in Zone II. Thus we find a 
smaller differential now existing than when 
the parties were free to negotiate and establish 
wage rates by means of collective bargaining 
and without a direction of this Board. 


It should be pointed out that the Union 
representing the employees of Marine Indus- 
tries applied to this Board for an increase in 
wage rates for those employees and this Board 
heard argument in that case on the same day 
as the parties to this application appeared 
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before us. We are accordingly in position to 
exdmine the issues involved in both cases at 
the same time. 

The Company’s representative informed us 
that a substantial shipbuilding program is 
under way at its Montreal shipyard. It was 
said that this program was developed despite 
the competition of foreign shipbuilding estab- 
lishments. Such information was no doubt 
divulged to support the Company’s conten- 
tion that any increase in labour costs would 
put its competitive position in jeopardy. 
Having in mind the relevant provisions of 
Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, we regard 
the contention as tantamount to a plea of 
inability to pay without first increasing its 
contract prices for the construction of ships. 
No evidence was presented to support such 
a plea. Accordingly we are unable to give 
effect. to it. , 

The rates established in this Board’s Finding 
and Direction of January 5, 1944, are still in 
effect at the Company’s shipyard. Of course, 
the Cost-of-Living Bonus was merged with 
those rates on February 15, 1944. Since the 
date of the said Finding and Direction, changes 
have taken place in wage rates for employees 
in heavy industry in the Montreal area. 
Moreover, certain increases in wage rates have 
been granted to employees of other shipyards 
affected by the said Finding and Direction. 

After considering all the factors involved 
in this case, we have reached the conclusion 
that it would be just and reasonable to direct 
the Company to increase by 10 cents an hour 
the wage rates of its employees represented by 
the applicant Unions. 

The Unions failed to show cause why the 
normal work week of the Company should be 
reduced to'40 hours. The Company, on the 
other hand, gave what appears to be substan- 
tial reasons why such reduction would not be 
appropriate at this time. We dismiss that 
branch of the Union’s application. 

In view of all the circumstances of this case, 
we are not prepared to give any retroactive 
effect to this decision and will provide in our 
Finding and Direction that the increases 
hereby awarded shall come into effect on the 
date of this decision. 

November 26, 1946. 
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Re: Marine Industries Limited, Sorel, P.Q., and Metal Trades Counéil 
of Sorel 


Reasons for Decision 


The Metal Trades Council of Sorel, applied 
to the National Board for an order directing 
the Company to increase wage rates f6r its 
shipyard occupational classifications. The 
Council on behalf of the, Unions first asked for 
an increase of 15 cents an hour. At the hearing 
they amended their application and asked for 
a direction increasing wage rates by 10 cents 
an hour for all hourly rated employees except 
those in the occupational classification of slab 
helper for whom the rate of 90 cents an hour 
was requested. 

The current wage rates in the shipyard in 
question are those established by this Board 
in its Finding and Direction of January 5, 1944, 
with the addition of the cost-of-living bonus 
which was incorporated with those rates on 
February 15, 1944. 

The Unions’ argument in support of the 
application may be summarized as follows: 


1. Because of reduction in staff, many of 
the employees have been reclassified and 
placed in occupational classifications for 
which are paid lower rates than those 
previously received. 

2. The Company has reduced its regular 

working hours from 48 to 40 per week. 

. Wage rates have been increased in other 
establishments since April 1943, (the 
effective date of the Finding and Direc- 
tion of January 5, 1944), and because of 


(oe) 


this and of changed conditions generally, 
the requested increase is just and 
reasonable. 


The modification of the Unions’ request had 
the effect of removing the major part of the 
Company’s opposition to the application. 

The Company says that it was obliged to 
establish a 40 hour week when, due to the 
steel strike, supplies fell short of their require- 
ments. Now, however, the employees are 
working 44 hours per week. When the supply 
situation improves, the normal work week of 
48 hours may be re-established. The Com- 
pany has a large shipbuilding program in 
front of it. In the circumstances it is reason- 
able to assume that employment will continue 
at a high level at Marine Industries for some 
time. 

The Company offered no effective argument 
in opposition to the Unions’ request for a 
wage increase. On the other hand, we are 
satisfied that the applicants have made out 
a good case. We have decided to direct the 
Company to increase by 10 cents an hour the 
wage rates of the employees affected by the 
application, excepting the slab helper whose 
rate we fix at 85 cents an hour. 

The increases shall come into effect on the 
date of this decision. 


Finding and Direction accordingly. 
November 26, 1946. 


Re: Canadian Business Machine Workers’ Union, C.F. of L., and National 
Cash Register Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal by the Union from Findings and 
Directions of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario, dated September 23 and 24, 1946. 
The Company concurs in the Union’s appeal 
and has filed with this Board a letter indica- 
ting its support of the appeal. 

The Company and Union applied jointly to 
the. Regional War Labour Board for Ontario 
for approval of certain increases in wage rates. 
The Regional Board only approved the appli- 
cation in part, the present appeal seeks to 
obtain approval in toto of the original 
application. 

Several cogent reasons have been advanced 
in support of the appeal. In the first place, 
the increased wage rates herein requested were 
settled by the Company and the Union as the 
result of collective bargaining. It represents 
the mutual desire of both employer and 
employee. The parties have also agreed that 


in the event of approval of the increased wage 
rates certain changes would be made respect- 
ing rest periods which might be calculated to 
increase productivity. There is a factor of 
this case which we find it difficult to overlook 
namely, that with the exception of the applica- 
tion .of the cost of living bonus there have not 
been any general wage increases in this plant 
since 1941. We believe that this factor com- 
mends this case for sympathetic consideration. 
In addition, the Company gave the Regional 
Board its written’ assurance that it is not the 
Company’s intention to use the wage increase 
as the basis of an application for an increase 
in the selling price of its goods or services. 
We have ascertained from the Company that 
it will continue in effect its present normal 
working week of forty-four (44) hours and 
that the increased wage rates -sought, if 
obtained, would not result in a reduction of 
the working week thereby involving a further 
indirect increase in the wage rate. 
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We have investigated into the propriety of 
the requested wage rates. In so doing we have 
had an opportunity of comparing the wage 
rates with those existing in other companies in 
the same industry, and we are of the opinion 
that the wage rates requested are just and 
reasonable and should be approved. This 
Board approves a general increase of five (5) 
cents per hour to the employees affected by 
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this application over and above the increase 
granted by the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario. In accordance with the Union’s 
request, the additional increase of five (5) 
cents per hour will become effective as of the 
date of its appeal, namely, October 10, 1946. 
Finding and Direction will be _ issued 
accordingly. 
November 27, 1946. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
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Introduction 


HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
- with proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 
ceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1003, the Government has ex- 
tended its juridiction over employer-employee 
relations which are normally exclusively within 
the provincial field to the extent considered 
necessary to cover adequately employers and 
employees in industries “essential to the 
efficient prosecution of the war”, but without 
attempting to include other industry which has 
not a direct bearing on war production. In so 
far as these latter industries are concerned, 
each province can make its own decisions as 
to whether or not they shall be brought under 
the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 


province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The Work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 4020. 


Applications for Certification Under the Wartime Labour: 
Relations Regulations 


The Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for two days during the month 
of November. During this period the Board 
received three applications, held six hearings, 
issued five certificates designating bargaining 
representatives, ordered three representation 
votes and gave decisions in two appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


Five applications for certification of bar- 
gaining representatives were approved by the 
Board and certificates issued as below: 

1. Messrs. Donald Stewart, Reginald C. 
Harvey-Jellie, P. R. G. Leger, James Carlisle 
and W.G. Richardson and the Quebec Federa- 
tion of Professional Employees in Applied 
Science and Research, Unit No. 4, for em- 
ployees, employed by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, Montreal, P.Q., as engin- 
eers or architects, professionally qualified or 
otherwise in the classifications of senior engin- 
eer, senior architect, supervising engineer, 
supervising architect, supervising engineer 


(mechanical), supervising engineer (network), 
supervising engineer (Toronto), engineer, 
architect, assistant engineer, assistant architect, 
and junior engineer. The chief engineer, the 
assistant chief engineer, and the divisional 


’ heads classified as the projects engineer, chief 


architect, plant engineer, operations engineer, 
and transmission and development engineer 
were excluded from the bargaining unit. 


2. Messrs. W. A. Rose and E. Dagenais and 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, for employees of the superintend- 
ent’s office of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company at Farnham, P.Q., classified as clerk, 
maintenance-of-way clerk and clerk  steno- 
grapher. The chief clerk, the assistant chief 
clerk and the superintendent’s secretary were 
excluded from the bargaining unit. 

3. Messrs. W. A. Rowe and G. H. Hamlin 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, for checkers and freight 
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handlers, employed on the waterfront at Hali; 
fax, N.S. by the Dominion Atlantic Railway 
Company, Kentville, NS. 

4. Messrs. J. L. Pateman & A. Mose and 
-he Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, for the employees in the super- 
intendent’s office of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company at Brandon, Manitoba, classi- 
fied as clerk, stenographer and clerk-steno- 
grapher. The chief clerk, the assistant chief 
clerk and the superintendent’s secretary were 
excluded from the bargaining unit. 

5. Messrs. J. N. A. Blouin and A. Gosse and 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Marconr 
System, Division No. 59, for the radio tele- 
graphers at coastal stations operated by the 
Canadian Marconi Company Limited and 
Radio Officers in the Marine Service of the 
Canadian Marconi Company Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 


Error in Reporting Bargaining Unit for Cer- 
tain Employees of the Bell Telephone 
Company. 


Quebec Federation of Professional Em- 
ployees Unit No. 8, and the Bell Telephone 
Company of ‘Canada, Montreal, P.Q., (LG. 
Oct. 1946, p. 1418). In the October issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE, an error was made in 
reporting the classifications covered in the 
bargaining unit in the above noted matter. 
The item should have read: “Messrs. J. Clazie, 
W. E., Sykes, R. C. Harvey-Jellie and A. L. 
Fleming and the Quebec Federation of Profes- 
sional Employees, Unit No. 3, for certain em- 
ployees of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, performing the duties of engineering 
assistant, technical assistant, student engineer, 
assistant engineer and engineers below the 
rank of division plant engineer, employed in 
the department of the Vice-president (engin- 
eering), in the engineering department, Hastern 
area and in the division plant engineering 
groups of the Eastern area plant department.” 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Canadian Association of Maritime Trans- 
port Workers, Local No. 1, Incorporated, and 


Lower St. Lawrence Transport Company Lim- 


ited, Rimouski, P.Q., (L.G. Aug. 1946, p. 1051) 
Mr. L. Pepin, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal, P.Q., was appointed by the Board 
to act as Returning Officer in a vote of the 
employees of the Lower St. Lawrence Trans- 
port Company Limited, Rimouski, P.Q. 

The second engineers, third engineers and 
chief stewards were excluded from the eligible 
voters list while the votes of pursers are to be 
segregated pending a decision of the Board 
with regard to their eligibility for inclusion 
in the proposed bargaining unit. 
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2. Canadian National Telegraph Unit No. 1, 
Federation of Employee-Professional Engineers 
and Assistants and the Canadian National 
Telegraph Company, Toronto, Ont. (LG. 
Sept. 1946, p. 1221). 

Following consideration of the application, 
the Board appointed Mr. H. Perkins, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Toronto, Ontario, Re- 
turning Officer, to conduct a vote of the 
employees of the Canadian National Telegraph 
Company, Toronto, Ontario. The eligible em- 
ployees to vote will be—professional engineers 
below the rank of chief engineer and group 
head together with draftsmen and technical 
assistants in the engineering department of the 
company. The transmission engineer, outside 
plant engineer and equipment engineer were 
excluded from the eligible voters’ lists. 

3. Canadian Seamen’s. Union and Coastal 
Towing Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C.,. 
(L.G., Nov. 1946, p. 1558). Mr. G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, B.C., 
was appointed by the Board to act as Return- 
ing Officer in a vote of the unlicensed 
personnel in deck engine-room and stewards’ 
departments on tugs and towboats operated 
by the Coastal Towing Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Mohawk 
Navigation Company, Montreal, P.Q. (LG. 
Nov. 1946, p. 1559). On the request of the 
National Secretary of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union, the application for certification of 
bargaining representatives, on behalf of the 
unlicensed personnel employed on the com- 
pany’s vessels, was withdrawn. 

2. Canadian Seamen’s Union and Northern 
Paper Mills, Limited, Hansen, Ont. (L.G. Nov. 
1946, p. 1559). The application for certification 
of bargaining representatives for the unlicensed 
personnel employed on the company’s vessels 
was withdrawn on the request of the National 
Secretary of the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 


Applications for Certification Received During 
the Month of November, 1946 


1. Gayport Employees Association on behalf 
of the unlicensed personnel employed on ships 
of the Gayport Shipping Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

2. Canadian Navigators Federation on behalf 
of deck officers on the SS. Fleurus of the 
Anticostt Shipping Company, Montreal, P.Q. 

3. Beverage Dispensers, Local 676, Hotel 
and Restaurant International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders International League of America, on 
behalf of certain employees of the Vancouver 
Hotel Company, Vancouver, B.C. 
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Decisions of Board in Appeal Cases 


1. Following a hearing the Board dismissed 
the appeal of Le Syndicat des Chantiers Mari- 
tames de Sorel from a decision of the Quebee 
Wartime Labour Relations Board in rejecting 
the Syndicat’s application for certification of 
bargaining representatives for employees of 
Marie Industries Limited, Sorel, P.Q. The 
Board reached the decision to dismiss the 
appeal for the reason that the application 
made to the Quebec Wartime Labour Relations 
Board for certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives did not have the support of a maj- 
ority of the employees affected. 

Reasons for judgment will be issued at a 
later date. 

2. On November 14, the Board allowed the 
appeal of the Lockport Company, Division of 
National Sea Products Limited, Lockport, 
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N.S., from a decision of the Nova Scotia War- 
time Labour Relations Board, certifying bar- 
gaining representatives of the Canadian Fish 
Handlers’ Union, Local No. 7, for the em- 
ployees of the company. The Board reached 
the decision to allow the appeal and set aside 
the certification granted by the Nova Scotia 
Wartime Labour Relations Board without pre- 
judice to the right of the union to make a 
further application to the Nova Scotia Board 
for certification of bargaining representatives. 


Reasons for judgment will be issued at a 
later date. 


Reasons for Judgment in Other Appeal Cases 


Reasons for judgment in four cases dealt 
with by the Board at its October sittings and 
summarized in the November 1946 issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE are given below: 


Between: Canadian National Telegraph Unit No. 1, Federation of Employee- ~ 
Protessional Engineers and Assistants, Applicant, and Canadian 
National Telegraph Company, Toronto, Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for the certification of 
bargaining representatives for all professional 
engineers, below the rank of chief engineer, 
and their draftsmen and technical assistants 
in the Engineering Department, Canadian 
National Telegraph Company, Toronto. Bar- 
gaining representatives have been properly 
selected. There are 21 employees in the pro- 
posed bargaining unit of whom 9 are members 
in good standing of the Federation and 7 have 
signed authorizations in favour of the applicant. 

The Company opposes the application with 
respect to the inclusion of the equipment 
engineer, transmission engineer and _ outside 
plant engineer on the grounds of their super- 
visory duties and responsibilities. 

The Engineering Department of the Cana- 
dian National Telegraph Company consists of 
four divisions:—the equipment group, the 
transmission group, the outside plant group 
and the office services or clerical group. The 
latter group is not concerned in this applica- 
tion and it is the heads of each of these remain- 
ing three groups for which exclusion is asked. 
The Company points out that the. group 
supervisor reports directly to the Chief 
Engineer and is responsible for assigning the 
work in his group and for seeing that it is 
carried out and he is responsible for the group 
results... The Company states that in the 
normal course of events, about 60 per cent of 
the time of the group heads is given to 


direction of their employees; the balance of 
time being presumably devoted to engineering 
work. . \ 


The Board recognizes that in dealing with 
engineering groups of this nature where all 
employees involved are working in common 
on engineering projects and where, even in the 
case of senior men, a considerable portion of 
time is devoted to the development of engineer- 
ing projects rather than to supervisory work, 
the usual criteria applicable to distinguish 
supervisory employees from employees work- 
ing under their supervision and direction are 
more difficult to apply. However, having 
regard for all the information available, the 


- Board is of opinion that the challenged classi- 


fications are not appropriate for inclusion in 
the unit for which certification is sought and 
should be excluded therefrom. Subject to 
these exclusions, the unit with respect to which 
certification is requested is an appropriate one 
in the circumstances. A representation vote 
is directed of the employees in the bargaining 
unit and will be‘taken under the direction 
of the Chief Executive Officer of the Board. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, | 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 


M. FLemine, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 

F. E. Jonss, Esq., 

R. B. STeerz, Esq., 

P. KE. SHantz, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, November 14, 1946. 
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Between: Quebec Federation of Professional Employees in Applied Science 
and Research, Unit No. 4, Applicant, and Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 


/ poration, Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for certification of 
bargaining representatives for employees of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation en- 
gaged in a professional capacity as engineers 
or architects below the rank of Assistant Chief 
Engineer and designated as follows: Project 
Engineer, Operations Engineer, Plant Engineer, 
Transmission and Development Engineer, 
Chief Architect, Senior Engineer, Assistant 
Operations Engineer, Assistant Plant Engineer, 
Assistant Transmission and \Development 
Engineer, Assistant Chief Architect, Regional 


‘ Engineer, Supervising Architect, Supervising 


Mechanical Engineer, Supervising Engineer, 
Architect, Engineer, Assistant Architect, 
Assistant Engineer and Junior Engineer. 


The majority of employees in the proposed 
bargaining unit are members in good standing 
of the Quebec Federation of Professional 
Employees. Bargaining representatives have 
been duly selected. The application is not op- 
posed by the Corporation., Two questions 
arise for consideration—firstly, the question of 
what employees, if any, in the proposed unit 
should be excluded on account of their con- 
fidential or supervisory duties and, secondly, 
the status of those employees who are doing 
engineering work but are not professionally- 
qualified engineers. In regard to the second 
question, counsel for the applicant advised that 
the Federation was interested primarily in bar- 
gaining for professionally-qualified employees 
in applied research and science but was pre- 
pared to act for other non-professionally- 
qualified engineers, if desired by = such 
employees. 


In the Bell Telephone Case, D.L.S. 7-634, 
this Board stated that 
apply in general in determining an appropriate 
bargaining unit comprising or including 
occupational classifications requiring profes- 
sional skills as apply in determining an appro- 
priate craft unit comprising or including 


occupational classifications requiring particular 
/ 
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“like considerations - 


artisan skills. An appropriate unit should 
include the occupational classifications engaged 
in common employment in the same line of 
skilled work and in which there is by reason 
of training or experience and_ established 
practice the normal opportunity for promotion 
from the lowest to the highest occupational 
classifications comprising the professional or 
professional and technical group.” 


The Board does not consider that for the 
purpose of collective bargaining, there is any 
important difference in interest between a 
professionally-qualified engineer and an en- 
gineer who has not such professional qualifica- 
tions provided both are carrying on work of 
the same or similar nature and under similar 
conditions. Academic attainment cannot by 
itself determine the community of interest. 
Therefore the Board is not disposed to consider 
as appropriate a bargaining unit which seeks 
to distinguish between employee solely on the 
basis of professional qualifications. In the 
present case the non-professionally-qualified 
engineers will, therefore, be included in the 
bargaining unit subject to the decision of the 
Board as to exclusion of any of them on 
other grounds. 


There will be excluded from the bargaining 
unit the employees shown in Group 11 of the 
Corporation’s classification, consisting of the 
projects engineer, chief architect, plant 
engineer, operations engineer, transmission and 
development engineer, who are divisional 
heads, in view of the senior supervisory 
functions they discharge in relation to other 
employees in the bargaining unit. 

Subject to the foregoing, certification will be 
granted. 

_ (Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 
R. C. Harvey-Jeviin, Esq. 
J. CARLISLE, Esq., 
for the Applicant. 

B. W.. RicHuarpson, Esq., 
J. A. Ourmer, Esq,, 

for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, Nov. 14, 1946. 
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Between: Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada, 
Appellant (Intervener), and Anchor Cap & Closure Corporation of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Appellant (Respondent), and United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America Local 512, 


Respondent (Petitioner). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, D’Aoust, Hills, 
Mosher, Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from the decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board ordering a vote of 
employees in an application for certification 
made by the respondent union. The appellant 
union had intervened to oppose the application 
and had filed a counter-application for certi- 
fication. 

In ordering a vote the Ontario Board did 
not include the name of the appellant union 
on the ballot. The failure of that Board to 
do so is the ground of this appeal. 

In the course of the proceedings before the 
Ontario Board, three checks of union member- 
ship cards and written authorizations of em- 
ployees in favour of the appellant and 
respondent unions were made against com- 
pany payroll records by the Board, the last 
one being of a date immediately prior to the 
date of the hearing of the applications by 
that Board. On each such check a majority 
of employees were members of the respondent 
union. On each such check the number of 
employees who had signed authorization cards, 
or were members of the appellant union, com- 
prised less than a majority of the employees 
in the bargaining unit. 

On each check, a considerable number of 
employees who were shown as members of the 
respondent union had also signed authoriza- 
tions in favour of the appellant union. As 
stated, even with the inclusion of the authori- 
zations from employees who were members of 
the respondent union, the number of employees 
who prima facie desired to be represented by 


the appellant union was considerably less than 
fifty per cent. 

The Ontario Board in deciding not to include 
the name of the appellant’ union on the ballot 
followed the rule established by this Board in 
the Wright Hargreaves. case, D.L.S. 7-542. 

Nothing in the circumstances of this case 
warranted a departure from that rule by the 
placing of the name of the appellant union on 
the ballot along with that of the respondent 
union, * 

Leave to appeal is granted but the appeal is 
dismissed. 

The Company asks for leave to appeal and 
appeals against the decision of the Ontario 
Board on, the ground that a number of em- 
ployees included in the voting unit should 
have been excluded therefrom on account of 
supervisory or confidential duties. 

Leave to appeal is granted. The appeal is 
allowed in respect of General Inspectors, who 
will be excluded from the bargaining unit on 
the ground that in view of the nature of their 
work it is not appropriate to include them in 
the bargaining unit. 

The appeal as to the other employees is 
dismissed. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman. 
for the Majority of the Board 


Messrs. Complin and Taylor dissented from 
the composition of the bargaining unit. 
H. A. F. Boyps, Esq. K.C., for Appellant 
(Intervener). 
G. A. Gatz, Esq. | f 
J.O. Dezcan, Esq. for Appellant (Respondent). 
C. Grppgs, Esq. 
W. E. Buarr, Esq. for Respondent (Petitioner). 


Dated at Ottawa, November 14, 1946. 


Between: Local No. 1, Industrial Union of Veneer Workers (CCL), 
Appellant (Petitioner), and Canada Veneers Limited, Saint John, N.B., 


Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, D’Aoust, Hills, 
Mosher, Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


Leave having been granted by the New 
Brunswick Wartime Labour Relations Board, 
this is an appeal by the Union from a decision 
of that Board excluding certain “lathe foremen 
and boilerhouse foremen” from the bargaining 


unit determined by the Board in certifying 
bargaining representatives appointed or elected 
by the Union. In the certificates given by the 
New Brunswick Board on June 28, 1946, the 
designated bargaining representatives were 
certified for the employees of the Company 
“except office staff and foremen including lathe 
foremen and boilerhouse foremen”. Some 
eight employees comprise the two excluded 
classifications. 
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The appellant. contends that the employees 
designated as “lathe foremen” and “boilerhouse 
foremen” have been wrongly classified and 
that their limited supervisory duties and 
responsibilities are such as to bring them 
properly within the bargaining unit and, as 
formerly, within the scope of the collective 
agreement with the employer. 

The employer takes the position that the 
lathe and boilerhouse personnel involved in 
these proceedings are foremen with full auth- 
ority in the direction of persons working with 
them and, in the case of lathe personnel, with 
full responsibility in matters of production and 
in care and maintenance of their machines. 

This Board has heard the arguments 
advanced by the parties and has had its officers 
investigate the actual circumstances of employ- 
ment affecting such personnel not only at the 
plant of the employer concerned herein but 
at various other plants in Canada doing similar 
or related work. As a result of this investiga- 
tion, the Board finds that persons having the 


. status of the lathe and boilerhouse personnel 


involved in these proceedings are not ordinarily 
considered to be foremen or to have the degree 
of supervisory duties and responsibilities com- 
monly devolving upon that classification. 
The investigation at the plant of the 
employer reveals that the “lathe foremen” are 
skilled lathe operators working with and having 
some supervision over lathe crews consisting 
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of five men. All “lathe foremen” and crews 
are under the supervision of a foreman. The 
“boilerhouse foremen” are stationary engineers 
with third-class certificates. The duties are the 
usual ones of supervision of firing and regula- 
tion of gauges. They are assisted by one and , 
three helpers, depending on shifts. 


The facts disclosed by the investigation at 
the plant of the employer warrant the con- 
clusion that the lathe and boilerhouse person- 
nel have not the status of foremen for the 
purposes of P.C. 1003 and therefore should be 
included in the bargaining unit established by 
the New Brunswick Board. 

Accordingly, the appeal is allowed. The 
certificate given by the New Brunswick Board 
on June 28, 1946, is amended to read that the 
designated bargaining representatives are 
certified to act for “the employees of Canada 
Veneers Limited including ‘lathe foremen’ and 
‘boilerhouse foremen’ but not including office 
staff or other foremen;....... 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 


B. A. Forsey, Esq., Ph. D., 


A. Anoras, Esq., 
for the Appellant. 


A. Lirr, Esq., 
. for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, November 13, 1946. 


Between: Local 466, International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, 
Appellant (Petitioner), and Stauntons Limited, Leaside, Ontario, 


Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, D’Aoust, Mosher, 
Hills, Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal and 
an appeal from a decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board ordering a vote of 
employees of Stauntons Limited, Leaside, 
Ontario, on whose behalf the appellant had 
made application for certification of bargaining 
representatives. | 

The appellant union claims that the majority 
of the employees in the bargaining unit are 
members in good standing of the union and 
that this claim was substantiated by the report 
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of the Investigating Officer assigned by the 
Ontario Board to investigate this matter. 

The ground of appeal is that the Ontario 
Board should have granted certification with- 
out ordering a vote in accordance with the 
usual practice followed, it is claimed, by that 
Board under similar circumstances. 


Section 7 of P.C. 1003 gives the Board 
discretionary power to satisfy itself by examin- 
ation of records, by vote or otherwise that in 
the case of a trade union, the trade union 
is acting with the authority of the majority 
of the employees affected in the appointment 
‘of bargaining representatives. The Ontario 
Board exercised this discretion, as it had a 
right to do, in ordering a vote of employees 
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in order to satisfy itself that the union in this 
case had the support of the majority of 
employees in the bargaining unit. 

While it may have been within the authority 
of the Ontario Board to grant certification 
without ordering a vote in the circumstances, 
on the other hand it was equally a matter 
within the discretion of the Board to order a 
vote as it did. 

Leave to appeal is granted but appeal is 
dismissed. 
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(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman, 
for the majority of the Board. 


I dissent: 
(Sgd.) J. A. D’Aousr 
W. F. Breen, Esq. 
for the Appellant (Petitioner) 
J. C. Apams, Esq., K.C. 
‘for the Respondent 


Dated at Ottawa, November 13, 1946. / 


Between: Cosmos Imperial Mills Limited (Cosmos Division), Yarmouth, 


N.S., Appellant 


(Respondent), 


and United Textile Workers of 


America (AFL), Lodge 152, Respondent (Applicant). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman, 
Messrs. Best, Complin, D’Aoust, Hills, Mosher, 
Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal by the Cosmos Imperial Mills 
Limited against the decisions of the Nova 
Scotia Wartime Labour Relations Board 
certifying bargaining representatives for em- 
ployees of the Company comprising an ap- 
propriate bargaining unit. 

The grounds of appeal are as follows: 

1. That the Provincial Board erred in be- 
ing satisfied on the evidence before it, and 
without sufficient evidence, that the election 
of bargaining representatives was regularly 
and properly made. 

2. That the Provincial Board erred in be- 
ing satisfied on the evidence before it, and 
without sufficient evidence, that the Trade 
Union (United Textile Workers of America, 


» Lodge No. 152) acted with the authority of 


the employees affected as prescribed by sec- 
tion two sub-section five of P.C. 1003. 

3. That the Provincial Board in purporting 
to proceed under section seven of P.C. 1003 
-did not comply with the requirements of sub- 
section two of section’ five thereof, but on 
the contrary deemed a large number of 
employees to be members of the said Trade 
Union without having before it any evidence 
that the said employees, or any of them, 
had in writing requested the said Trade 
Union to elect or appoint bargaining repre- 
sentatives on their behalf. 

4. That the Provincial Board acted upon 
information or evidence that was not dis- 
closed or made accessible to the present 
Appellant, and consequently the Appellant 
had no opportunity to check or cross- 
examine upon such evidence. 

5. That the Provincial Board erred in re- 
jecting evidence as to statements made by 


certain employees that they had been made 
members of the Union without their knowl- 
edge or consent, 

6. That in the circumstances disclosed by 
the evidence the Provincial Board should 
have directed that a vote be taken. 


It is the duty of the Board under the Regu- 
lations to satisfy itself that in appointing bar- 
gaining representatives the applicant union 
acted with the authority of the majority of 
employees in. the bargaining ‘unit. In the 
present case, the’ investigating officer of the 
Nova Scotia Board reported to that Board, 
following his check of the Company payrolls 
and the Union records, that out of 477 em- 
ployees in the proposed bargaining unit 241 
were members of the Union, while 11 additional 
names of Union members were doubtful as to 
identity or were not on the Company payroll. 
As this represented a majority of the employees 
comprising the bargaining unit, it was within 
the authority and discretion of the Nova Scotia 
Board to certify without ordering a vote, if 
satisfied to accept the investigating officer’s 
report. 

The Nova Scotia Board accepted the investi- 
gating officer’s report and proceeded to certify 
the bargaining representatives accordingly. 

In the absence of evidence that the Nova 


Scotia Board was mistaken in its findings that 


the majority of employees were members of 
she respondent union, there are no grounds 
upon which this Board would be warranted in 
interfering with the discretion exercised by the 
Nova Scotia Board in certifying without a 
vote. 

The Appellant Company claims that they 
should have been given the opportunity to 
cross-examine the investigating officer and 
examine the Union records. The position of 
the Company on an application for certifica- 
tion is not, however, the same as that of a 
litigant in court proceedings. Upon an applica- 
tion for certification, the Company as an 


® 
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interested party is entitled to give evidence 
and to make representation to the Board, but 
it does not follow that it also has the right 
to check Union membership records or to 
cross-examine the Board’s investigating officers 
with respect thereto. It is the duty of the 
Board to satisfy itself as to the strength of 
the union in the employee unit. 

Moreover, apart from the foregoing, the 
record of proceedings before the Nova Scotia 
Board shows that the report of the investigat- 
ing officer, Mr. Bell, was not challenged by the 
Company representative at the hearing before 
that Board. 

According to the record of proceedings, the 
following transpired in this connection: 


CHAIRMAN: Unless it is contested, we must 
accept the result of Mr. Bell’s scrutiny of the 


Mr. C. B. SmirnH: We are not questioning 
that.. We have nothing to say on that except 
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that the Appellant was deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to present evidence on this matter or 
that the Nova Scotia Board acted unjustly 
in not granting an adjournment of the hearing. 
No new evidence was presented to this Board 
which would warrant the Board disturbing the 
finding of the Nova Scotia Board as to the 
majority support of the respondent union 
among the employees comprising the bargain- 
ing unit. 

The final point raised by the Appellant is 
that bargaining representatives were not 
properly selected by the Respondent Union for 
the reason that at the time bargaining repre- 
sentatives were appointed by the Union and 
the application made to the Board for certifica- 
tion, the charter of the Local Union, although 
applied for, had not been received from the 
headquarters of the International Union. The 
charter was, however, issued prior to the date 
of certification by that Board. In view of 


i: that we have every confidence that Mr. Bell this, the Board is of opinion that the Nova 
oe rites job properly. We have no ques-  gcotia Board had authority to certify the 
4 re ra Bese >» bargaining representatives selected by the 
Coming now to paragraph No. 5 of the Union pursuant to the provisions of Section 5 
i grounds of appeal, and referring again to the (2) of the Regulations (See UE:R. & M. 
: record of proceedings before the Nova Scotia Workers, Local 529, and Packard Electric 
Z Board, the Appellant had no evidence to Company Limited, D.LS. 7-511). 

4 present to the Nova Scotia Board at the time Leave to appeal is granted but the appeal is 
rf of the hearing to support any allegation that —gigmissed. 

a employees had been made members of the (Sed.) A. H. Brown 

é Union without their knowledge and consent. Viens for the j; Mouse 
4 The Appellant did request an adjournment in CBS LE KC 

< order, in the words of the Appellant’s repre- elaine ti pig hase 

re W.S. Burrity, Esq., 


sentative, “that we could produce witnesses 
here for testimony if they are prepared to give 
evidence to substantiate what they said.” As 
there was no evidence tendered at the hearing, 
and no assurance that in the event of an 
adjournment of the hearing the Appellant 
could produce such evidence, we cannot agree 


W. H. Brown, Esq., 
for the Appellant (Respondent) 
V. Bsarnason, Esq., 
J. A. Suiitvan, Esq., 
for the Respondent (Applicant) 
-Dated at Ottawa, November 18, 1946. 
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: : 
j Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
.. | Regulations 3 





The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 
provide conciliation machinery to attempt 
settlements of disputes where negotiations for 
-an agreement following certification of bargain- 
ing representatives, or negotiations for the 
renewal of an existing agreement, have been 
unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. Dis- 
putes of this nature are referred to the Minister 
of Labour by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) or by the Provincial Boards 
in their respective jurisdictions. A Concilia- 
tion Officer is then appointed to confer with 


the parties and endeavours to effect an agree- 
ment. If the Conciliation Officer is unable to 
bring about settlement of the matters in dis- 
pute and reports that in his view an agreement 
might be facilitated by the appointment of a 
Board of Conciliation, a Board is then estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour. The duty 
of such a Board is to endeavour to effect an 
agreement between the parties on the matters 
in dispute and to report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Minister. 
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‘ Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During November, 1946, Conciliation Officers 
were assigned to confer with the parties in an 
attempt to effect an agreement in the following 
" cases: 

The John Bertram & Sons Co. Ltd., Dundas, 
Ont., and Local 1740, International Association 
of Machinists (TLC). Mr. William Dunn, 
Conciliation Officer. 

British Columbia Motor Transportation 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and Division 101, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
and Motor Coach Employees (AFL-TLC). 
Mr. J. E. Eades, Conciliation Officer. 

Claratel Cafes, Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
Local 171, Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
(AFL-TLC). Mr. R. H. Hooper, Conciliation 
Officer. 

John Duff & Sons, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, 
and Local 320, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, (CIO-CCL). Mr. G. R. Fenwick, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Insulation Products Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 265, International Chemical Workers 
Union (AFL-TLC). Mr. James Hutcheon, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Lake Shore Mines, Limited, Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario, and Local 240, International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (CIO- 
CCL). Mr. Harold Perkins, Conciliation 
Officer. — ; 

Marvens Limited, Moncton, N.B., and Local 
302, United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(CIO-CCL). Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Municipality of St. Clements, Manitoba, and 
Municipal Employees of St. Clements (OBU). 
Mr. T. J. Williams, Conciliation Officer. 

Welland Vale Manufacturing Company, St. 
Catharines, Ont., and Local 199, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 


cultural Implement Workers of America 
(UAW-CIO). Mr. Harold Perkins, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 


Western Rawhide and Harness Manufactur- 
ing Company, St. Boniface, Man., and Local 
430, International Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union (CIO-CCL). Mr. T. J. Williams, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Weidman Brothers Limited, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, and Local 286, Retail Clerks International 
Protective Association (AFL-TLC). Mr. T. J. 
Williams, Conciliation Officer. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation 
Officers and Cases Withdrawn 


In the following cases, reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the suc- 
cessful completion of negotiations and the 
signing of an agreement: 
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Bishopric & National Sodium Products, Ltd., 
Bishopric, Sask., and Sodium Sulphate Workers’ 
Union. Mr. H. 8S. Johnstone, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Dominion Wheel & Foundries Ltd., Toronto, 
and Pattern Makers Association of Toronto 
(AFL-TLC). Mr. William Dunn, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Public Markets Ltd., St. Boniface, Manitoba, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (AFL-TLC). Mr. J. S. McCullagh, 
Conciliation Officer. : 

Silverware Products Limited, Toronto, On- 
tario, and Local 514, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 
Mr. G. R. Fenwick, Conciliation Officer. 


Boards PEstahlishea: 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation 
were established but not fully constituted as 
follows: 


“ Canadian Line Materials Limited, Scarboro 


Junction, Ont., and: Pattern Makers’ Associa- 
tion of Toronto (AFL-TLC). Mr. William 
Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

Gelling Engineering Limited, Welland, On- 
tario, and Local 523, United Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 
Mr. James Hutcheon, Conciliation Officer. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation 
were fully constituted as follows: 


East Malartic Mines. The Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween East Malartic Mines, Halet, P.Q., and 
Local 696, Malartic Mine & Mill Workers’ 
Union (CIO-CCL) was fully constituted on 
November 4, 1946, with the appointment of 
Mr. R. T. Ferguson, Montreal, P.Q. as Chair- 
man of the Board who was appointed in the 
absence of a recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board. Mr. R. R. Evans, 
K-C., Hamilton, Ont., and Mr. G. M. Desaul- 
niers, Montreal, P.Q., were appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Link-Belt, Limited. The Board of Concilia- 
tion established to deal with a dispute between 
Link-Belt Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and Local 
3394, United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) was fully constituted on November 22, 
1946, with the appointment of Mr. A. C. Mac- 
Donald, K.C., Toronto, as Chairman of the 
Board who was appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
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Board. Mr. N. L. Mathews, K.C., Toronto, 
and Mr. A. Berwin, Toronto, were appointed 
on the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Malartic Gold Fields Mine Ltd. The Board 
of Conciliation established to deal with a 
dispute between Malartic Gold Fields Mine 
Ltd., and Local 696, Malartic Mine & Mill 
Workers Union (International Union M.M.S.W. 
CIO-CCL) was fully constituted on November 
4, 1946, with the appointment of Mr. R. T. 
Ferguson, Montreal, P.Q., as Chairman of the 
Board who was appointed in the absence of a 
recommendation from the other two members 


of the Board. Mr. R. R. Evans, K.C., Hamil- 


ton, Ont., and Mr. G. M. Desaulniers, Montreal, 
were appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Massey Harris Company Limited (Toronto, 
Verity and Market St. Plant, Brantford). The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between Massey Harris Company 
Limited (Toronto, Verity and Market St. 
Plant, Brantford), and Locals 439 and 468, 
International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft & Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-CIO) was fully constituted 
on November 22, 1946, with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, 
Ont., as Chairman of the Board who was ap- 
pointed in the absence of a recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
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Mr. J. J. Robinette, K.C., Toronto, and Mr. 
C. L. Dubin, Toronto, were appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Moffats Limited. The Board of Concilia- 
tion established to deal with a dispute between 
Moffats Limited, Weston, Ontario, and Local 
3129, United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) was fully constituted on November 9, 
1946, with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge Samuel Factor, as Chairman of the 
Board who was appointed in the absence of a 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. Mr. E. Macauley Dillon, 
Toronto, Ont., and Mr. David Archer, Toronto, 
Ont., were appointed on the recommendation 
of the employer and employees respectively. 


Joseph Stokes Rubber Company Inmited. 
The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between Joseph Stokes Rubber 


Company, Limited, Welland, Ontario, and 
Local 523, United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, (CIO-CCL) 


was fully constituted on November 29, 1946 
with the appointment of Dr. Alexander Brady, 
Toronto, as Chairman of the Board who was 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board. Mr. M. A. 
Seymour, K.C., St. Catharines, Ont., and Dr. 
H. G. Forster, Welland, Ont., were appointed 
on the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


P URSUANT to the Wartime Labour Rela- 

tions Regulations Boards of Conciliation 
are allowed 14 days in which to make their 
report. ‘This can be extended, either by the 


Minister or by mutual consent of the repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned. The 
following reports were received by the Min- 
ister of Labour during November :— 


Report of Board in Dispute Between W. C. Edwards Co. Limited, Ottawa, 
Ontario, and Local 6, National Union of Woodworkers (CCL). 


On November 12, 1946, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation the personnel of which was as 
follows: Mr. Duncan MacTavish, K.C., Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board, Mr. W. J. LeClair of 
Ottawa, and Dr. Eugene Forsey of Ottawa, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees, respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Board had the advantage of representa- 
tions made on behalf of the National Union 
of Woodworkers, Local No. 6, by Mr. Chap- 
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man, and:on behalf of W. C. Edwards Co., 
Limited by Mr. E. R. Bremner and Mr. 
F. Willard Cleary. The question for decision 
and recommendation by this Board of Con- 
ciliation is the narrow one of union security. 
All parties made it clear that agreement had 
been reached on all other matters in dispute 
between the employer and the employees. The 
question for decision became even narrower in 
the light of the representations made by all 
parties concerned when it became apparent 
that the Union requested the application of 
the Rand formula and the Company rejected 
the Union’s request in this respect. 
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On behalf of the Union it was urged that the 
employer should undertake the obligation of 
collecting dues by way of check-off in order to 
prevent certain employees getting what the 
Union representative referred to as a “free 
ride”. The Union was naturally desirous of 
preventing certain of the employees enjoying 
the fruits of union activity without contribut- 
ing by way of union dues. 

On the other hand, the Company took the 
stand that it was unreasonable to impose upon 
it the obligation of collecting dues to main- 
tain union membership. 

The evidence adduced. before the Board 
fully satisfied me that the relations between 
the Edwards Company and its employees have 
been good over the years and the Union repre- 
‘sentative admitted this. Had such relations 
been otherwise and had I been satisfied that 
there were abuses of such a nature that they 
could only be corrected by the intervention of 
a Union, my view might have béen different. 
I am of the opinion, however, that there is 
nothing which would justify the Board in 
recommending that the employer should be 
obliged to accept. the Rand formula and the 
check-off ,system.'. As indicated above, the 
employer’s representatives as they are entitled 
to do, took a..determined attitude against the 
imposition: of the check-off. I am not satisfied 
that the Union has made a case for the applica- 
tion .of the Rand formula to this Company, 
nor has the Union convinced me that there is 
justification even for a voluntary check-off. 

In the result, my recommendation is that in 
this case the Union is not entitled to the 
application of the Rand formula and the agree- 
ment should be signed without the inclusion of 
the union security clause. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(sgd.) Duncan K. MacTavisu, 
Chairman of the Conciliation Board. 
Ottawa, Bi! 
November 12, 1946. 
Mr. D. K. MacTavish, 
Barrister, 
56 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Dear Mr. MacTavish :— 


I coneur in your findings in this case. As I 
understand this matter, there are no issues 


in dispute except the matter of Union security. 


I cannot find that Local No. 6 National Union 
of Woodworkers (CCL), has submitted any 
evidence. which would support its claim for an 
irrevocable check-off and accordingly I must 
decide against such claim. 

I can find no evidence of any antipathy on 
the part of this employer to the existence or 
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functioning of the Union. In fact the evidence 
submitted fully supported the employer’s 
claim that the firm had facilitated the forma- 
tion of the union and accepted it as the 
bargaining agent for the employees. 

The firm’s stand on the matter of both 
union shop and check-off has been consistent 
from the inception of the Union, and I believe 
is justified. It is that these principles are 
undemocratic and would constitute an unjust 
interference with the liberty of employees. It 
is further held by the employer that it is the 
only firm in its classification (wholesale lumber 
dealers) organized by the union and that any 
action on its part in this matter might be 
calculated to embarrass its retailer customers. 

In this connection it should be borne in 
mind that the three firms named as being also 
organized under the Union are not competitors 


but rather customers of W. C. Edwards & Co. 


Limited; also that out of these three, one has 
not any form of check-off, one has a voluntary 
check-off and the third has just agreed to a 
check-off, but has had no time to. observe its. 
effect. There exist numerous other lumber 
retailers and customers of W. C. Edwards & 
Co. Limited still unorganized. 

On the instructions of this Conciliation 
Board, I made a _ personal visit to the 
Employer’s office for the purpose of clarifying 
the attitude towards a check-off and with a 
view to definitely ascertaining whether or not 
such attitude applied to the principle of a 
voluntary check-off. 

I found that it did. I was permitted to view 
the Company’s books and afforded proof of 
the statements made to the Board as to 
Company-Employee relations. I found that 
some twenty-eight employees were currently 
enjoying financial assistance well outside the 
terms of their wage contract and that it has 
always been the practice of the firm to finan- 
clally assist worthy and needy employees in 
the matter of home purchase, sickness, etc., 
etc. I also checked on the firm’s statements to 
the Board as to employer’s record of employ- 


ment. I found the following to be the exact . 
percentages in this case— 
Employees under 1 "year service....13% 
Employees serving 1 to 5 years...... 30% 


(7s 66 


5 to 10 years ....28% 





« “-""10«to' 20 years: 5.22% 
ck “ ret 2D Mears we Poo 
100% 


I found further that it had been and con- 
tinued to be a practice and custom of the firm 
to afford financial assistance to invalid 
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employees of long standing and to afford 
financial assistance in many cases to the 
dependents of deceased employees. 

All in all, I could find no evidence that the 
union had in any way bettered the employees’ 
position and believe that no proof has been 
shown by the union that it is providing any 
so-called “free-ride” to any employees. In 
this connection the Union representative sub- 
mitted the claim that Union action had 
resulted in an increase in employees’ wages. I 
would point out that resistance to wage 
increase at that time was not on the part of 
the employer but on the part of Government 
policy which had frozen wages. 

In his plea, the union representative sub- 
mitted to the members of the Board copies of 
Mr. Justice Rand’s “Award on Issue of Union 
Security in Ford Dispute”. May I point out 
that on page 6 of that leaflet, Mr. Justice 
Rand states “I do not for a moment suggest 
that this is a device of general applicability. 
Its object is primarily to enable the union to 
function properly. In other cases it might. 
defeat that object by lessening the necessity 
for self-development. In dealing with each 
labour situation, we must pay regard to its 
special features and circumstances.” I submit 
that the last two sentences of this statement 
have direct application to this case. 

I repeat I must find against the union 


‘application and support the employer’s refusal 


to grant a check-off. 
Yours very truly, 


(sgd.) W..J. LeCuar, 
Employer’s Nominee. 


The Honourable Humpurey MuIrcHeELt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


I regret that I.am unable to concur in the 
views of my colleagues on the Board. 


Minority Report 


The sole issue in this case is union security. 


‘The Union, which is not certified, was recog- 


nized by ‘tthe company in August 1944, as a 
result of a secret ballot supervised by mem- 
bers of the company’s own staff. The vote 
for the union was 87 to 15, and the union says 
that it has at present the support of about 75 
per cent of the employees, though the com- 
pany challenges this statement. The first 
agreement did not contain any union security 
provisions. In December, 1945, the Union took 
a vote of its members on whether they wanted 
a union shop and check-off included in the 
next agreement. The vote was 101 for, 1 
against and 2 spoiled ballots. 

The Union accordingly asked the company 
to agree to a union shop and check-off. The 
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company refused. The Union then asked for 
the Rand formula. The company refused. 
The Conciliation Officer suggested a voluntary 
sixty-day revocable check-off. The company 
refused. Members of this Board suggested 
the possibility of am irrevocable check-off for 
union members for the term of the agreement, 
or a sixty-day voluntary revocable check-off. 
The. company again refused. The company 
throughout has been absolutely adamant, has 
refused to make any concession or counter- 
proposals. It has not even been willing to let 
the union set up a dues collection table near 
the pay office. The most it would consider 
at all was letting a union officer off five 
minutes early on pay day to help collect the 
dues. 

The union, on the other hand, not only 
abandoned its onginal demand for the union 
shop and offered to accept instead the Rand 
including the “company security” 
clauses, but also offered, before this Board, to 
accept the results of a Government-supervised 
vote on the Rand formula. It is therefore 
clear that the union, in marked contrast to the 
company, has shown a willingness to accept 
conciliation and compromise. 

Before this Board, the company took the 
position that its employees must be free to 
spend their wages as they saw fit, and that it 
would not interfere by deducting union dues. 
When I pointed out that this objection was 
relevant to the irrevocable check-off and the 
Rand formula, but not to the voluntary 
revocable check-off, where the individual 
employee signs a specific document requesting 
and authorizing the company to make the - 
deductions, the company’s representaitive at 
first tried to make out that it was the same 
thing. Forced, finally, to admit that it was 
not, he took refuge in another blank refusal: 
“All right then, I just refuse without reasons, 
if you like.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out that such 
an attitude makes conciliation impossible. 
Conciliation demands some give and take on 
both sides, not concessions on one side and 
a demand for unconditional surrender on the 
other. In these circumstances, in my opinion, 
the members of the board have no choice but 
to set forth the facts ‘as they see them and to 
make such recommendations as they think 
proper in the light of those facts. 

I have already set. forth the facts as I see 


them. My recommendation is thatithe com- 


pany agree to a Government-supervised vote 
on the Rand formula and agree to be bound 
by the result. 

It may be argued that. if the Union has 
really accomplished something for the em- 
plovees, and really has the support it savs it 
has, it does not need any check-off; that if it 
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does need a check-off, that fact shows that it 
has failed to “sell itself” to the employees, 
and that there is no reason why the wea as 
should do the job for it. 

In my opinion, there can be no doubt that 
the Union has accomplished a great deal for 
the employees. The Company admitted that 
substantial wage increases had followed union 
organization, though it emphasized that these 
had come through joint application to the 
Regional: War Labour Board, and that the 
men “could have had them anyway, through 
a committee; they didn’t need a union.” The 
fact remains that the wage increases were not 
forthcoming till the union appeared on the 
scene; and no great knowledge of industrial 
history is required to convince one that, this 
is something miore, than a coincidence.: The 
company also admitted that the union agree- 
ment gave the employees, as definite rights, 
certain advantages which they had previously 
enjoyed only by grace of the company, though 
it emphasized that the company was prepared 
to do, and actually had done, far more for 
the employees than the agreement bound it 
to do. 

The argument that difficulty in collecting 
dues shows a lack of support for the Union 
completely overlooks the main point of the 
Union’s case before the Board. If the 
employees are under no obligation to pay 
dues, then those who do pay bear the whole 
burden of maintaining the agreement and the 
Union, and those who do not pay get all the 
benefits without contributing a copper. In 
the phraseology used by workers, those who 
don’t pay get a “free ride”. In these circum- 
stances, it is hardly surprising that loyal 
supporters of the Union may take the posi- 
tion: “I’m willing to pay my dues if the 
others do; but I’m hanged if I’m going to 
pay the whole shot for them and myself as 
well.” Union supporters want to be some- 
thing more than what the French call, “les 
pauvres cochons de payants”. They want to 
see the same principle applied in industry as 
in the political community: Where all benefit, 
all should pay. In the more formal language 
of Mr. Justice Rand: “It would not then as a 
general proposition be inequitable to require 
of all employees a contribution towards the 
expense of maintaining the administration of 
employee interests, of administering the law 
of their employment...... I consider it entirely 
equitable: then that all employees should be 
required to shoulder their portion of the 
burden of expense for administering the law 
of their employment, the union contract; that 
they must take the burden along with the 
benefit.” 

It may be pointed out that the principle 
that it is the organization’s own business to 
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“sell itself” to its members or potential mem- 
bers is not applied to the Law Societies, or to 
the teaching profession generally throughout 
Canada. It may be taken for granted that the 
Law Societies and the teachers’ organizations 
confer substantial benefits on their members. 
It is surely mot being too cynical to suggest 
that if the members were under no obligation 
to pay their dues a certain proportion, perhaps 
a large proportion, would shirk their responsi- 
bilities and blandly accept the fruit of other 
men’s labours, making no attempt to bear one 
another’s burdens. At any rate, the Law 
Societies and the teachers’ organizations have 
not cared to take the risk. The payment of 
dues to the former is, I understand, compul- 
sory; and in most provinces of Canada acts 
of the legislatures have established a union 
shop (sometimes with a provision for con- 
tracting out within a limited period) and a 
check-off. If I may say so without invidious 
intent, what is sauce for the professional 
goose should be sauce for the working-class 
gander. 

It should not be forgotten, also, that tere 
is always the possibility that if the employee 
is under no obligation tto pay dues the 
employer may take the opportunity to drop 
hints that the man who pays is a fool for his 
pains; that he can get the same benefits 
without paying and even without the existence 
of a union at all. In this case, the Union 
admitted that the company had made no 
attempt to interfere with organization, and 
had, indeed, dismissed a foreman who made 
such an attempt. But I was struck by the 
fact that at least once (as already noted) the 
company’s representative said that the men 
didn’t need a union, that they could have got 
the same things through a. “committee”, and, 
in my opinion, the general demeanour of the 
company’s representative before the Board did 
not suggest ungrudging acceptance of the 
union, and was not such as to inspire confi- 
dence by the union in the company. 

J think I should also point out that the 
Union, in asking for union security, is not 
asking for something unique, extraordinary, 
or even unusual. In the United States, accord- 
ing to the Monthly Labour Review (issued by 
the US. Department, of Labour), April 1946, 
pp. 567-572, well over six million workers 
were covered by union shop or-closed shop 
contracts, nearly four millions were under 
maintenance of membership contracts, and 
well over five millions under contracts pro- 
viding for the check-off. Closed shop and 
union shop contracts accounted for 45 per 
cent of all workers under agreement, the total 
number under agreement being about 48 per 
cent of the total number of workers eligible. 
In Canada, practically the whole coal mining 
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industry has the check-off, and the whole 
Alberta coal industry tthe union shop as well. 
In the pulp and paper industry, 50 plants, with 
19,350 workers, have the union shop; 48, with 
20,340-workers, have maintenance of member- 
ship; in short, some form of union security is 
almost universal. (See Lasour GAZETTE, 
April 1945 supplement on Collective Agree- 
ments in the Pulp and Paper Industry, 1944, 
pp. 3-5). In the iron and steel group of 
industries (including aircraft, automobiles and 
parts, farm implements, shipbuilding, etc., as 
well as iron and steel proper), there were, 
before the adoption of the Rand formula in 
the Ford plant at Windsor, over 5,000 workers 
under union shop contracts, nearly 20,000 
under the closed shop, and over 45,000 under 
the check-off. (See Lasour GazeTts, October 
1945, supplement on Union Status in Collective 
Agreements in the Iron and Steel Industry in 
Canada, 1945, p. 3.) In the nine months since 
the Rand formula was enunciated, fifteen 
other plants besides Ford have embodied it in 
their contracts with the United Automobile 
Workers (see the United Automobile Worker, 
Canadian edition, September, 1946, vol. 10, 
no. 9, p. 1); three inon and steel products 
plants have included a modified form of it 
(minus the company security provisions) in 
their contracts with the United Steelworkers 
(see Steel Labor, Canadian. edition, September 
1946, vol. xi, no. 9, p. 3); and the International 
Nickel Company has also written a modified 
form of it into its contract with the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. In the group of industries compris- 
ing non-ferrous metal products, non-metallic 
mineral products, and chemical products, in 
1945, over 3,500 workers were covered by 
union shop or closed shop conitracts, over 
3,000 by maintenance of membership, and 
nearly 15,000 by the check-off (see Lasour 
Gazette, March 1946, supplement on Union 
Status in Collective Agreements in the Manu- 
facture of Non-Ferrous Metal Products, Non- 
Metallic Mineral Products, and Chemical 
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Products, Canada, 1945). In the woodworking 
industry in Ottawa itself, two firms under 
contract with this same local union have the 
irrevocable check-off for the term of the agree- 
ment, and a third. has the sixty-day revocable 
check-off. Of nearly 400 agreements between 
CCL unions and various employers all across 
the country, 67 have the uniom shop or a 
slightly modified form of it (making union 
membership compulsory for all new employees), 
7 have the closed shop, 73 have maintenance 
of membership, and 167 have the check-off. 
Hundreds of other Canadian employers, 
many of them very large, and some of the 
most important until recently fiercely opposed 
to trade unionism itself, have accepted some 
form of union security; several large firms, 
and a considerable number of small ones, 
have accepted precisely the form, or an even 
more drastic form (compulsory check-off for 
all ‘employees for the term of the agreement, 


- but without company security provisions), 


which the union in this case is asking. But 
this company refuses to budge one inch from 
a flat refusal to comsider even so modest a 
proposal as the sixty-day revocable check-off. 
It is apparently unaware that the whole 
pattern of industrial relations is changing, that 
unions are a permanent and important part 
of our social institutions, and its contribution 
to progress is to stand pat. If it had been 
willing to make any concession to secure 
agreement, I should have been prepared to 
consider embodying it in this report. In the 
circumstances, however, I see no reason at all 
for modifying my view that the union is 
entitled to ask for a Government-supervised 
vote on the Rand formula and that both 
parties should agree to be bound by the 
results. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) EucENE Forsry, 
Employees’ Nominee of the Board. 


Ottawa, November 6, 1946. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Ingersoll Machine & Tool Co., Ingersoll, 
Ontario, and Local 2918, United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) 


On November 22, 1946, the Minister of 
Labour received the Report of the Board of 
Conciliation the personnel of which was as 
follows: Dr. Alexander Brady, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour on the 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, Mr. E. Macauley Dillon, K.C. 
of Toronto, and Mr. Oliver Hodges of 
London, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


To: 

The Honourable HumMpuHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 


SIR: 
The Board of Conciliation appointed by 


you to deal with the above dispute begs to 
submit its report. 
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The Board met representatives of the parties 


on November 6. Messrs. A. G. Warden, H. A. 
Wilson, and S. T. Garside represented the 
Company. Messrs. Frank Quaife and W, H. 
Hipperson represented the Union. 

It appeared that the sole issue dividing the 
parties concerned the request of the Union 
for a union-shop on the ground that some 


employees did not join the Union because ~ 


they thought that the Company did not wish 
them to join. The members of the Board of 
Conciliation are familiar with this type of 
situation, and their efforts are directed, both 
in discussions with the parties and in the 
present report, to persuade the Company and 
the Union to agree upon some simple provi- 
sions that would help to reduce the fears of 
the Union. 


The Board would, therefore, recommend: 


(i) That the Company send a letter to; 


every employee stating that it’ recognizes 
without question the free right of every 
employee to join the Union and that any 
rumours which may have circulated among 
the employees to the effect’ that the Com- 
pany was hostile to the Union were: entirely 
groundless. Such a letter would have a 
declaratory and symbolic value; it would 
testify to the genuine desire of the company 
to remove in the mind of the employees 
any misunderstandings that some may have 
entertained. 

(ii) That the Union withdraw its request 
for a Union shop and that the Company 
concede a voluntary check-off provision 
irrevocable for the duration of the agree- 
ment. At present there is a voluntary 
check-off recognized outside the Agreement. 
In this recommendation the Board is solely 
concerned with the circumstances that it 
believes the irrevocable element in the 
check-off protects the Union in the occa- 
sional. or odd instance. The Company 
emphasized before the Board that it 
disapproves of exerting any compulsion on 
its employees in the matter of the check-off. 
The Board is, therefore, asking the Com- 
pany in this matter to abridge its scruples 
to a small extent in order to meet the 
.claims of the Union, 


These recommendations are submitted by 
the Board in the behalf that they do not 
require extravagant concessions by either 
party, but that they strike the median point 
in a bargaining situation where agreement 
between the parties may reasonably be 
expected. The Board would urge their 
acceptance upon both Company and Union. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
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Dated at Toronto this 
November, 1946. 
(Sgd.) AreXaNpER Brapy, 
| Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Oxiver Hopczs, 
Employee Nominee. 


19th day of 


Minority Report 
Pos 
The Honourable HumMpurey Mircuert, 


Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir: ’ 
I have had the privilege of reading the 
majority report of the Board in this matter. 
I agree with its recommendations except the 
one recommending an irrevocable check-off. 
The latest figures on the employees and their 
membership as presented to the Board were 
as follows: 


Employees in the bargaining unit.. 211 
Members of the union!) .). 2.20.40 184 
On Check-off ya. Hae ald Sate 175 


The check-off is at present operating not- 
withstanding the fact that. the agreement 
itself has expired. Both the employer and 
the representatives of the Union agree that 
experience of the immediately preceding 
period was such as to show practically no 
net change in the number of employees on 
the check-off during the period. 


At the hearing the employees expressed a 
feeling that the Company was hostile to the 
union and that that air of hostility was being 
communicated throughout the plant. The 
Company denied that it was hostile to the 
union and it was my suggestion at the hearing 
that the type of letter which the majority 
of the Board had recommended should be 
written by the Company to dispel that feeling 
if it existed among the employees. At the 
hearing the Company agreed to do this if 
the employees would accept a check-off in 
substantially its present form. However, the 
representatives of the employees refused to 
accept anything less than an_ irrevocable 
check-off. . 


The Company refused to concede this on 
the ground that it was not willing to impose 
this element of compulsion on its employees 
and it was made abundantly clear to me at 
the hearing that there is not the slightest 
possibility of the Company ever agreeing to 
an irrevocable check-off. I am of the opinion, 
therefore, that to recommend either an 
irrevocable check-off or the closed shop (to 
which original demand the Union returned 
when conciliation failed) would antagonize 
and tend to postpone the ultimate agreement 
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of the parties. Consequently, I do not feel 
disposed to recommend this device as have 
the majority of the Board. Furthermore, 
past experience has demonstrated that prac- 
tically none of the employees revoked. their 
check-off and therefore I see no _ practical 
advantage to be gained by recommending it 
at the expense of the employee’s freedom and 
right to change his mind. 
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All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 
November, 1946. 


Zs CY Oe 


(Sgd.) E. Macaurny DIrton, 


Employer Nominee. 
Member of Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Canada Electric Castings Limited, 
Orillia, Ontario, and United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 


of America, Local 511. 


On November 26, 1946, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation the Personnel of which was as fol- 
lows: His Honour Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, 
Chairman, appointed on the recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, Mr. 
M. J. Fenwick of Oshawa and Mr. J. L. Ross 
of Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employees and employer respectively. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation established by you 
in this matter hereby respectfully submits its 
report as follows: 

The Board held a preliminary meeting at the 
City of Toronto on October 30, 1945, and con- 
cluded that in the light of the number and 
character of. the disputes between the parties, 
as they appeared in the report of Mr. Perkins, 
the conciliation officer, dated the 28th day of 
September, 1945, it would be helpful if the 
parties would file briefs with your Board before 
we met with them. Pursuant to our request, 
briefs were filed by the parties promptly, and 
your Board held its first meeting with: the 
parties at the City of Toronto on November 
10, 1945. At that meeting the parties were 
represented as follows:— 


For the Employer—Mr. W. H. R. Burrows, 
President; Mr. C. C. Calvin, K.C., Counsel. 


For the Union—Mr. W. E. Blair, District 


Representative. 


As a result of the brief submitted by the 
company and the representations made to us 
on behalf of the company at that meeting, it 
appeared that the company found itself in a 
most embarrassing position due to dissension, 
not between the company and its employees, 
but among the employees themselves. A sub- 
stantial number of the employees were appar- 
ently dissatisfied with the Union and had 
organized themselves into a body called The 


Industrial Council of the Employees of Can- 
ada Electric Castings Limited and had applied 
to the Ontario Labour Relations Board in 
October for certification as the collective 
bargaining ‘agency of all the employees. The 


Union had intervened in those proceedings. 


The application was due to be dealt with by 
the Board on November 13. In these circum- 
stances it was felt that our Board should defer 
our discussions with the parties until after the 
application of the Industrial Council had been 
dealt with by the Ontario Labour Relations — 
Board. Accordingly our meeting with the 
parties was adjourned until November 14, and 
our Board at once advised the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board of our position. 

We again met with the parties at Toronto 
on November 14. The Ontario Labour Rela-- 
tions Board had reserved its decision on Noy- 
ember 13. Asa result of the discussions at that 
meeting, our Board decided that we should 
meet with the parties at Orillia and invite 
representatives of the Industrial Council to 
appear before us. Our purpose was to attempt 
a reconeiliation between the opposing groups 
of the employees as a preliminary step towards ~ 
a solution of any differences between the em- 
ployer and its employees. 


It should be here stated that the Union had 
been certified as the bargaining agent of the 
employees by the Ontario Labour Court in the 
autumn of 1943. A collective bargaining agree- 
ment had been entered into between it and the 
company dated June 7, 1944. On April 5, 
1945, the company served notice terminating 
that agreement on June 6, 1945. 

We next met with the parties and represen- 
tatives of the Industrial Council at Orillia on 
November 21. At that time the parties were 
represented as follows:— 


For the Company—Mr. Burrows and Mr. 
Calvin, as previously ; 

For the Union—Mr. Blair, Mr. William 
Jones, member of the negotiating committee, 
and Mr. Clarence Johnson, Financial Secretary 
of Local 511. 
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We heard representations from the represen- 
tatives of both the Union and the Industrial 
Council. The friction between these opposing 
groups of employees was greater than we had 
anticipated and there was no possibility of 
bringing about a reconciliation between them. 
Each of those bodies claimed to represent a 
substantial majority of all the employees. The 
position of the company became more apparent 
as a result of that meeting. It insisted that it 
was willing to negotiate an agreement, but it 
was manifest that if it then negotiated with the 
Union, before the application of the Industrial 
Council for certification had been decided, 
there would be an avalanche of. resentment 
against the company by the members of the 
Industrial Council. It was evident that your 
Board could not bring about harmonious indus- 
trial relations in this plant until the dispute 
between the opposing groups of employees had 
been officially concluded. All parties concurred 
in this opinion and, accordingly, the meeting 
was adjourned sine die to await the decision of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board. 

On January 9, 1946, the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board directed that a vote be taken 
among the employees. That vote was taken on 
February 18, 1946. The ballot submitted was 
as follows:— 

In your dealings with Canada Electric Cast- 
ings Limited do you wish to bargain collec- 
tively through 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America, Local 511; 

The Industrial Council of the Employees of 
Canada Electric Castings Limited. 


The result of the ballot was as follows:— 
Number of names on eligibility list... 49 


Number of ballots cast............... 42 

Number of ballots spoiled.............. 1 

Number of ballots segregated (not 
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Number of ballots in favour of Indus- 
Ura GUNN vay kes ote Se eee a 23 
Number of ballots in favour of Union. .16 


42 


On June 11, 1946, the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board issued its decision dismissing the 
application of the Industrial Council. 


From that decision the Industrial Council 
appealed to the National Wartime Labour 
Relations Board. That Board issued its deci- 
sion on October 22, 1946, dismissing the appeal. 

In the result the Union is still the certified 
bargaining agent of all the employees. 


That issue having been ths terminated, the 
Chairman of your Board wrote to both the 
Company and the Union under date October 
4, pointing out that your Board was anxious to 
complete its duties and that we were at the 
services of the parties if they required our 
services further. We have received no reply 
from the Union. The company replied 
under date October 7 stating that it had not 
received any communication from the Union 
relevant to further negotiations. 


In view of the lapse of time since October 
4 when your Board thus communicated with 
the parties, it is felt that this report should 
not be longer delayed. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated this 23rd day of November, 1946. 

(Sgd.) W. D. Roacu, 
Chairman 


(Sgd.) M. J. Fenwick, 
Employees’ Nominee 


(Sgd.) J. L. Ross, 
Employer Nominee 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Hamilton Chapter of the Canadian 
Association of Master Painters and Decorators, Hamilton, Ontario, 
and the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 


America, Local 205 (AFL-TLC). 


On November 2, 1946, the Minister of 
Labour received the Report of the Board 
of Conciliation the personnel of which was as 
follows: His Honour Judge Samuel Factor, 
(Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 


tion by the other two members of the Board, - 


Mr. R. H. Yeates, of Hamilton, and Mr. N. W. 
Linington, of Hamilton, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable Humpurey MircHett, 
1S ig 68 So 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation established by 
you in the above matter hereby reports as 
follows: 

The Board held sittings at the City of 
Hamilton on October 16, and at the City of 


mre 


—— 
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Toronto on October 30 and November 2. 

At the hearing on October 30, the em: 
ployer (Hamilton Chapter of the Canadian 
Association of Master Painters and Decorators) 
was represented by Mr. E. Lock, the Vice- 
President of the Chapter, Mr. Charles 
Kermath, Secretary, and Mr. H. A. Boyd, 
Counsel for the Chapter. The employees 
(Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators .and 
Paperhangers of America, Local 205) were 
represented by Mr. Fred Molineaux and Mr. 
George Wallace, two members of the Bar- 
gaining Committee. 

Local 205 of the Union is negotiating a 
collective bargaining agreement with the em- 
ployer, the aforesaid Chapter, and all matters 
have been agreed to with the exception of 
union security, the matter of wages having 
been decided by the Regional War Labour 
Board. 


The union has submitted the following pro- 
posal on union security: 

“All employees, members of Local 205 at 
the date of the agreement, shall continue 
their membership as a condition of employ- 
ment, and all who are not then members 
shall become members within twenty-one 
days after employment and continue their 
membership as a condition of employment.” 


In other words, the union proposes a union 
shop. 

It is interesting to note the background of 
this local union, which has a history of co- 
operation for many years since it was chartered 
by the Brotherhood on June 26, 1900, and is 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labour and the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 

The relation between the Chapter and the 
Union has been very co-operative, and a mini- 
mum of interruptions has been caused by 
strikes during the past thirty odd years. 
Agreements have been executed between these 
parties; the most recent one in 1944, which 
was renewed by mutual consent in 1945, and 
expired March 28, 1946. In that agreement 
the following clause was contained: 

“Union shop conditions will prevail and 
preference given to union men.” 


It is contended by the Union that such clause 
is a union shop clause, and that the intention 
was that any non-union men could be hired 
but that they would become members of the 
Union within a specified time, and it emphasizes 
the words “union shop conditions” as bearing 
the meaning of a union shop, and that its 
present proposal, as above contained, is merely 
a re-drafting or clarification of the old clause. 

The Chapter is composed of thirty-eight 
painting and decorating contractors who be- 
long to the Chapter, out of a total of one 
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hundred and twenty master painter contractors 
in the City of Hamilton, so that eighty-two 
painting and decorating contractors are in- 
dependent and obtain a good percentage of 
the business in Hamilton and vicinity, although 
it seems that the dollar volume of business is 
in the hands of this Chapter. 


The Chapter vigorously opposes the imposi- 
tion of a union shop on several grounds. In 
the first place, the business is seasonal, and 
they usually work under pressure of completing 
a job, which makes it necessary for them to 
obtain extra men who are not union members, 
and that it will be impractical to ask these 
temporary employees to join the union, and 
that they would rather not take the job. The 
Chapter contends that this equally applies to 
permanent employees; that the better work- 
men would not submit to being compelled to 
join the Union within a limited time, with the 
result that the business of the contractors 
would be curtailed if such employees would 
have to be dismissed because of their refusal 
to join the Union. 


It is further contended by the Chapt that 
although they control the dollar volume of 
business, they are in the minority so far as 
numbers are concerned, and that any employee 
who refuses to join the union or maintain his 
union membership as a condition of employ- 
ment would merely leave their employment 
and go to one of the other eighty-two indepen- 
dent contractors, and that it is not a case of 
imposing this union security clause on a single 
employer, but rather on a fluctuating body of 
employers, and it could not be practically 
enforced. 

There was also quite a difference of opinion 
as to the number who are presently union 
men, the Chapter contending that only 20 or 
25 per cent are, whereas the union representa- 
tives stated about 75 per cent are union men. 
From the evidence it seems that the total 
number of employees is between 300 and 375, 
and that only 160 are union members, which 
includes about 60 working for contractors not 
belonging to the Chapter. 

Your Board is of the opinion that some form 
of maintenance of membership should be pro- 
vided, qualified to enable a member of the 
Chapter to retain a valuable employee, or an 
employee possessing outstanding ability, or 
one who is employed under other circumstances 
which would adversely affect the business of 
the employer if he were dismissed for not 
joining the Union. The Board is also of the 
opinion that without compelling new men that 
are hired to join the union, that preference 
should be given to union men if they are 
available» but no non-union men should be 
hired in order, to displace union men. 
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In order to achieve both of the above- 
mentioned objectives, your Board recommends 
the following union security clause being in- 
serted in the agreement; 


All employees who, at the date of this agree- 
ment, are members in good standing of the 
union, shall remain members of the union as 
a condition of their employment; subject, how- 
ever, that the Chapter or any member thereof, 
on the ground that an employee possesses such 
outstanding ability is so valuable to his em- 
ployer, 
stances that the business of the employer will” 
be adversely affected by his dismissal, may 
retain in his employment such employee, although 
he has resigned or has been suspended or 
expelled from the union. If any dispute arises 
as to the aforesaid grounds, it shall be referred 
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to arbitration as provided in Clause 11 of the 
agreement. 

In the hiring of new employees, preference 
shall be given ‘to union men; if no union men 
are available, the employer may hire non-union 
men, but such non-union men shall not be hired 
to replace a union man unless the union man 
has been dismissed or discharged for cause. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto this 2nd day of Novem- 
ber, 1946. 
(Sgd.) S. Factor, 
Chairman. 
(Syday. Mae YEATES; 
Employer’s nominee. 
(Sgd.) N. W. Lininoton, 
Employee’s nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Canners’ Machinery, Limited, Simcoe, 


Ontario, and Local 257, (UAW-CIO) 


On November 29, 1946, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: The Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. 
Roach, Chairman, appointed by the Minister 
of Labour on the recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, Mr. John Shep- 
pard of Toronto, and Mr. Bora Laskin, also 
of Toronto, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable 
The Minister of Labour 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The undersigned Chairman and Members 

of the Board of Conciliation established by 
you in this matter hereby submits its report 
as follows. 
- Through the whole-hearted and sincere co- 
operation of the parties with your: Board all 
disputes between the parties have been com- 
pletely settled and they have entered into a 
collective bargaining agreement. 

The parties were represented before us as 
follows :— 


For the Company: Mr. J. B. Doyle—President 
Mr. W.S. Bryan—Accoun- 
tant 


For the Union: Mr. Robert Stacey—Dis- 
trict Representative 
Mr. L. E. Exelby—Pres- 
ident, Local 257 
Mr. G. R. Munn—Finan- 
cial Secretary, Local 257 


Your Board cannot speak too highly of the 
generous assistance given them by these rep- 
resentatives who throughout the entire pro- 
ceedings demonstrated their anxiety.to have 
harmonious industrial relations in this plant. 


This is the second collective bargaining 
agreement between the parties. The earlier 
one expired on February 28th of this year. It 
contained a maintenance of membership clause 
which has been also embodied in this second 
agreement. As between the parties it has 
proved quite satisfactory, but as between the 
local officers of the union and the members 
difficulties have arisen. Frequently some of 
the members have been inexcusably dilatory 
or negligent in the matter of payment of their 
union dues. Had the local officers of the 
union applied the maintenance of membership 
provision of the agreement strictly, it would 
have meant that those delinquent members 
would have lost their employment with the 
company. The fact that the local officers 
refrained from doing so was due to an all too 
generous attitude toward the delinquents. 
This situation was explained to your Board 
by the representatives of the Union and we 
felt that it was of such importance that we 
should record our unaniomus views on it in 
this report. 

We believe, because it was so reported to 
us, that the members of this local are funda- 
mentally loyal to it. It apparently functions 
along democratic lines without any undue 
pressure from officials whose jurisdiction is 
either local or extends throughout the district. 
So long as it does operate in a democratic 
manner the members should give it more than 
mere lip service. If it is to be healthy and 
virile, as it should be, then it deserves the 
whole-hearted support of its members includ- 
ing their financial support. It is entitled to 
all that or nothing. The secretary or trea- 
surer or other officers of a local union should 
not be mere collection agents for the collec- 
tion of dues and it savours of selfishness and 
unfairness if and when the members so regard 
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them. It is more selfish and more unfair when 


the rank and file of a local union, having once © 


been assured the benefits that have come to 
them through the agency of the union, should 
continue to reap those benefits and at the 
same time become indifferent in their support 
of the union. We feel reasonably certain that 
in this particular local there has not been any 
intended or studied indifference by the mem- 
bers toward it and that delinquency in the 
matter of dues payment has been due to care- 
lessness. That is a condition which it behooves 
the members to remedy forthwith and to be 
on guard against its recurrence. 
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We draw your attention to the provisions 
in the agreement regarding preferential sen- 
iority for veterans, and the fact that it has 
received the unqualified endorsement of the 
Provincial Command of the Canadian Legion. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, this 27th day of Nov- 
ember, 1946. 

(Sgd.) W. D. Roacu, 

Chairman. 

(Sgd.) JoHN W. SuHeEppsrp, 

Employer's Nominee. 
(Sgd.) Bora LasKIn, 

eet kpat Nominee. 


Report of the Board in Dispute Between A. E. McKenzie Company Tinto 
Brandon, Manitoba, and Local 1, Canadian Bakery Workers’ Wisse 


(CCL) 


On November 26, 1946, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: His Honour Judge Milton George 
of Morden, Manitoba, Chairman, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour on the recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, Mr. T. W. Laidlaw of Brandon and 
Mr. J. Silver of Brandon, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. ‘ 

Report of Board 


The Honourable Humpurey Mrircuetn, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sir: 

In the matter of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003, and of a dispute 
between A. E. McKenzie Co. Ltd., Brandon, 
Man., and Canadian Bakery Workers’ Union 
CCL). 

We wish to report that the Conciliation 
Board, authorized by your Order dated Sep- 
tember 20, 1946, met at Brandon, Man., on 
Tuesday, November 19, and continued its 
sessions throughout November 20 and 21. 

During such sessions representations were 
made to the Board by Mr. A. E. McKenzie, 
on behalf of the employer, and by Mr. T. W. 
White, on behalf of the employees. 

All terms of the Agreement, formerly agreed 
upon by the parties before Mr. Williams, the 
Conciliation Officer, were reconsidered and 
discussed and necessary amendments made 


satisfactory to both, parties concerned. The 
other terms, on which agreement could not be 
reached with the assistance of the Conciliation 
Officer, were the subject of lengthy discussion 
before this Board. We are pleased to report 
that, with the assistance of the Board, perfect 
agreement was reached on these points as well 
and a final collective agreement agreed upon 
by both parties. Such Agreement will be 
drawn up, setting forth all the terms agreed 
upon and executed in due course. 

We are further pleased to report that the 
antagonistic feeling existing between the 
parties, that was so apparent during the first 
day’s sessions, appeared to be entirely dis- 
sipated before the conclusion of the hearings 
and both parties showed a ready willingness 
to co-operate to the fullest extent in carrying 
out the terms of the Agreement. 

In closing the hearing, this Board recom- 
mended that a notice, signed by both parties, 
stating that a satisfactory Agreement between 
employer and employee had been reached, 
be immediately posted up in a conspicuous 
place in the office of the plant. 


Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) J. M.. Georecs, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) J. W. Sitver, 

Employee Member. 

clauayes 

Employer 


LAIDLAW, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) 


Report of the Board in Dispute Between Donnell and Mudse Ltd.. New 
janet Ontario and Local 330, International Fur and Leather Workers 


nion (CIO-CCL) 


On Rate 28, 1946, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: His Honour Judge H. E. Fuller, 


Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion by the other two members. of the Board, 
Mr. R. R. Evans, K.C. of Hamilton, and Mr. 
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Norman Levy of Toronto, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable 
The Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
in this matter held a number of mectings with 
the parties. For the Company there appeared 
Mr. N. L. Mathews, Solicitor,. Mr. P. J. 
Duggan, General Manager, Mr. Walter 
Dudley, Factory Manager, and Mr. William 
Ridout, Superiitendent. The Union was 
represented by Mr. F. Collins, International 
Representative, Mr. Murdock, Mr. Segar, 
President of the Local Union, and a number of 
the Committeemen of the Union. 

After several meetings, a number of the 
matters in dispute were settled and it was 
agreed that on those matters still outstanding 
the, Chairman of the Board should make 
suggestions for settlement directly to the 
Company and to the Union. This was done 
and there followed a meeting between Mr. 
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Collins, representing the Union, and Mr. 
Mathews, representing the Company, at which 
time a settlement was arrived at in all matters 
then outstanding. 

It is therefore with some satisfaction that 
the Board are able to report to you that an 
Agreement has been arrived at between the 
parties on all matters in dispute and a new 
collective bargaining agreement, the terms of 
which have been agreed upon, is now being 
drawn up for signature by the parties. 

The Board wish to acknowledge the assist- 
ance and co-operation by Mr. Mathews and 
Mr. Collins and the willingness to co-operate 
for the purpose of arriving at a settlement by 
all parties concerned. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Welland, Ontario, this 22nd day 
of November, A.D. 1946. 
(Sgd.) Harotp E. Funier, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Norman Levy, 
Member of Board (Employees). 


(Sgd.) R. R. Evans, 
Member of Board (Employer). 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Moffats Limited, Weston, Ontario, and 
Local 3129, United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) 


On November 30th, 1946, the Minister of 
Labour received the Report of the Board of 
Conciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: His Honour Judge Samuel Factor, 
Chairman, appointed by ‘the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 
tion by the other two members of the Board, 


. Mr. E. Macauley Dillon of Toronto, and Mr. 


David Archer, also of Toronto, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Report of Board 


To: The Honourable Humpurey MuircuHet., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Sir: 

The Board in this matter consisted of David 
Archer, the nominee of the employees, E. 
Macaulay Dillon, K.C., the nominee of the 
employer, with His Honour Judge Samuel 
Factor as chairman appointed by the Minister 
of Labour. 

The Board had three sessions. The em- 
ployees were represented by P. G. O’Donovan, 
Regional Officer of United Steelworkers of 
America, Cleve Kidd, Research Director of 
United Steelworkers of America, Keith Ross, 


President of Local 3129 and John Noble, 
James Mair and Frank Ditta, members of the 
bargaining committee of the Local. Mr. D. G. 
Pyle of the Central Ontario Industrial Rela- - 
tions Institute appeared for the Company 
which was also represented by Mr. Norman 
Moffat, one of the directors, Walter S. Miller, 
works manager, and Mr. James L. Ross, sec- 
retary and solicitor for the Company. 

Your Board is very pleased to report that 
after discussion of the matters still at issue 
between the parties and a full exploration of 
what the Board felt were reasonable com- 
promise proposals, this dispute has been fully 
conciliated and the parties have executed a 
collective bargaining agreement. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 28th day of Nov- 
ember, 1946. ; 
(Sgd.) S. Factor 

Chairman. 


(Sgd.) D. B. ArcHer, 
Member of the Board. 


(Sgd.) KE. Macautey Diton, 
Member of the Board. 


a 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND CONCILIATION 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and 
Order in Council P.C. 4020 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 

Branch dealt with 14 industrial disputes 
during the month of November, involving 21,249 
workpeople employed in 34 separate establish- 
ments. Of these} 6 were new disputes which 
originated during the month and 8 were situa- 
tions which had been unterminated as of 
October 31, and received further attention in 
November. These disputes were dealt with 
under the provisions of the Conciliation and 
Labour Act and under Order in Council P.C. 
4020. They were thus distinct from and in 
addition to the Conciliation proceedings de- 
scribed on previous pages, which developed 
under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton, N.B. The territory of the two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; 
four officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario and work in close collabo- 
ration with the Provincial Conciliation Ser- 
vice; two officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the Province of Quebec and the officer resident 
in Fredericton, N.B., represents the Depart- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces. The head- 
quarters of the Industrial Relations Branch 
and the Director of the Industrial Relations 
and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Industries 
MINING AND SMELTING, ETC. 
Metal / Whinings timeet) oul k oa Oo. Bae out 2 
MANUFACTURING 
Veretable Foods lyin 24 PN als 1 
DEGEAL EEOC be AY iteuias se tate tia thy vie ve te 2 
Printing Mand «Publishing {eco t.. 2 
Wood Products, Miscellaneous........ 1 
TOMI ee ee les eek ide Bae a AR ot Sie 1 
TIRE OHATICOUS.© ty et aus a odo aes acaba 1 
Rubberr\Produetsd: Je eh ee ee Yow iG 3 
TRANSPORTATION AND Pusuiic UTILITIES 
Wister:. be .launtepohid f)a6, 2asyny 1 
SERVICE 
Publict Administration! isy'ara0 i eue 1 
Nature of Dispute or Situation 
PEGs Ole LOCK OUI waraia. whieh Sine crak Pe eo 3 
Threatened strike or lockout......... 1 
CCONCLOV COBY Sh hel Hea es ae os ola pier aie & tae ae 2 
VA reertiOn rn tee eeee SNE TO a 1 


Request to conduct consent election... 1 
Requests for services of Commissioners 6 


‘ 
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Predominant Cause or Object 
HUCTEASEd”, WARES ee ord oa scat weet: 1 
Increased wages and reduced hours.... 1 


Increase in wages and other ‘changes.. 3 
Discharge of workers for union mem- 


bership or activity...... Setar APR ess ith 5 
INO OURTISAIGHFON cis se tee ty ae 1 
To secure or maintain union wages and 

working’ conditions iM J eT 2 
Other union questions................ 1 

Disposition 
Strikes terminated by mediation or 
other deparptmental action (other 

than as indicated below)........... 1 
Decision rendered in arbitration...... 2 
Election or vote conducted........... 1 
I.D.I. Commission appointed under 

Seationyoe, Ory A020. oil. sess 2 
‘Collective agreement signed.......... 1 
Dispute lapsed or called off; no further 

ACHOD. TEQUIFEC.. bil nih ane wseeere te 2 
Dishosition mending Sucenia Ween esis 5 

Method of Settlement 
Conciliation or mediation............. 4 
Pireck -NesouavOne.. 400, wilh deen ieee 2 
J Play Cre Ghee a. «tered We ik oc sham ge en Oe 1 
Agministrative, aCe, 2. Paster nee 2 
DHettlement-1pending. sete seth idinee ee 5 


Brief summaries of some of the cases of 
chief interest follow :— 

Wood Products Workers, Grimsby, Ontario. 
—It was reported in the November issue of 
the Lasour GazertTe (p. 1574) that the Minis- 
ter of Labour had appointed His Honour 
Judge H. E. Fuller, of Woodstock, Ontario, to 
investigate charges that Merritt Brothers, of 
Grimsby, Ontario, had dismissed two employ- 
ees allegedly on account of union activity on 
behalf of the United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America. 
A hearing of the case took place at Grimsby 
on November 18, following which the Commis- 
sioner reported that, upon the evidence, he 
found that the two employees were dismissed 
for breach of plant rules, and that there was 
no evidence that they were dismissed on ac- 
count of their membership in or activity on 
behalf of the union concerned. 


Advertising Workers, Toronto, Ont—The 


November issue of the Lasour GAZETTE (p. 


1574) contained a report of the appointment 
by the Minister of Labour of His Honour 
Judge Samuel Factor, of Toronto, to investi- 
gate a complaint that the E. L. Ruddy Sign 
Company, Limited, of Toronto, had dismissed 
an employee because of his membership or 
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activity on behalf of the United Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Employees of 
America. The Commissioner found upon the 
evidence that the man in question was dis- 
missed by the Company for the reason that 
he attended a union meeting and was working 
on behalf of the unian. Pursuant to a recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner, the Acting 
Minister of Labour ordered the Company to 
reinstate the dismissed employee in his former 
position and to reimburse him for lost wages. 


Rubber Workers, Acton Vale, P.Q.—During 
November, a report was received from Judge 
Honoré Achim, of Montreal, P.Q., in connec- 
tion with his investigation as Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner of a charge that 
Acton Rubber Limited, Acton Vale, P.Q., had 
dismissed an employee because of activity on 
behalf of Local 236, Rubber Workers Federal 
Union (T.L.C.C.). (See October Lazsour 
GazETTE, p. 1435.) The report indicated that 
the union had withdrawn its complaint for 
lack of evidence. 


Rubber Workers, Welland, Ont—In the 
latter part of November a request was re- 
ceived from the Minister of Labour for On- 
tario for the appointment of an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission to investigate 
a charge that the Joseph Stokes Rubber Com- 
pany, Limited, Welland, Ont., had dismissed 
or discriminated against two employees for 
the reason that they were working on behalf 
‘of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. In compliance with this 
request, the Acting Minister of Labour on 
November 29 appointed His Honour J. G. S. 
Stanbury, of St. Catharines, Ontario, for the 
purpose of conducting an investigation under 
the provisions of Section 5 of Order in Council 
P.C. 4020. 


Jewellery Products Workers, Toronto, Ont — 
Pursuant to a request by the Minister of 
Labour for Ontario, the Acting Minister of 
Labour on November 9 appointed His Honour 
Judge A. Cochrane, of Brampton, Ontario, as 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
under the provisions of Section 5 of Order in 
Council P.C. 4020 to investigate a charge that 
Coro (Canada) Limited, of Toronto, had dis- 
missed two employees because of union mem- 
bership or activity. The union involved was 
the Metal Polishers’, Buffers’, Platers’ and 
Helpers’ International Union. The report of 
the Commissioner had not been received at 
the end of the period under review. 


Newspaper Compositors, Various Provinces. 
—Reference was made in the October issue 
of the Lasour GazeTte (p, 1437) to the 
appointment of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
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S. E. Richards, of Winnipeg, Man., as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
investigate matters in dispute between the 
Southam Company, Limited, and the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, involving daily 
newspapers published by the Company in 
Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver, Hamilton 
and Ottawa. 

During November, the Commissioner 
reported the results of his separate and joint 
meetings with officials of the Company and 
the Union. He stated that the president of 
the Company had taken the position that it 
was the traditional policy of the Company 
that the local publisher of each newspaper 
should negotiate independently any collective 
agreement in respect of the newspaper pub- 
lished by him. The Company president would 
not negotiate for the local publisher. 

The international president of the Union 
took the position that he represented ‘all the 
local unions involved in the dispute and was 
ready to enter into negotiations towards a | 
settlement of the issues in dispute. He stated, 
further, -that the Union. had no objection to 
local negotiations and separate collective 
agreements for each newspaper, but that each 
agreement must be approved by the executive 
council of the Union and by himself. The 
Union also claimed that the agreements must 
be entered into at the same time by all the 
publishers of the Southam Company’s news- 
papers. . 

The Commissioner stated that the parties 
refused to change their respective positions and 
that he was unable to bring about a settlement 
of the issues in dispute between them. 


Ammumntion Workers, Renous, N.B—On 
November 7, 1946, some 133 prevailing rates 
employees of the Department of National 
Defence (Naval Services) employed at the 
Royal Canadian Armament Depot, Renous, 
N.B., went on strike in support of demands 
that they be paid wage rates equal to those in 
effect at the Naval Ammunition Depot at 
Halifax, N.S. The employees were for the 
most part members of the Magazine Workers’ 
Federal Union, No. 239 (T.L.C.C.). 

Various conferences were held between repre- 
sentatives of the Department of National 
Defence (Naval Services), the Department of 
Labour and the employees of the Armament 
Depot, as a result of which the employees 
resumed work on December 3 under wage 
rates which had been fixed previously by the 
Treasury Board. The Acting Minister of 
Labour early in December appointed Mr. 
C. J. A. Hughes, of Fredericton, N.B., as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
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make an investigation of the rates of wages 
which would be appropriate for the work 
involved in the light of prevailing conditions. 

Metalliferous Miners, British Columbia—In 
a summary of developments in the strike 


_affecting some 12 metalliferous mining com- 


panies in British Columbia, which appeared 
in the November issue of the LaBsour GAzETTE 
(p. 1575), it was reported that the employees 
of the two copper producing companies in- 
volved had resumed work following the 
acceptance of recommendations made by the 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner, the 
Hon. Gordon McG. Sloan, Chief Justice of 
British Columbia. 

Further negotiations then took place on a 
local basis between various gold producers and 
representatives of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. Hedley 
Mascot Gold Mines, Ltd., Hedley, B.C., was 
the first company to reach an agreement with 
the’ union. A tentative understanding was 
arrived at on November 7 providing for wage 
increases of 12 cents per hour for miners and 
timbermen, 144 cents per hour for surface 
labourers and 10 cents per hour for other 
employees. The company also agreed to 
pay shift differentials of 3 cents and 5 cents 
per hour for the second and third shifts 


respectively, when worked. Hours of work 


were fixed at 48 hours per week for the first 
six months of the new agreement, with over- 
time after 44 hours, upon the understanding 
that the question of hours would be the sub- 
ject of further negotiations thereafter. In 
addition, the company agreed to the same 
check-off provisions as had been adopted 
earher in the copper producing companies 
and. the coastal logging industry, and to pay a 
service bonus of $12.00 per year after one 
year of service increasing annually to a maxi- 
mum of $108.00 per year after nine years 
of service. (The service bonus feature was 
new at Hedley but had been in existence 
previously in the Bridge River area.) The 
employees of the Hedley Mascot Company, 
on the recommendation of the District Policy 
Committee of the union, voted on November 
10 to accept the tentative agreement and work 
was resumed promptly afterwards. 

Other gold producing companies maintained 
that they could not follow the lead given by 
the Hedley Mascot management, claiming 
that payment of such increases would mean 
that a large proportion of their ore would not 
be profitable. The union, for its part, held 
to the position that it was prepared to 
accept’ the recommendations made by the 
Commissioner on October 15, except for the 
proposed wage increases of 8 and 6 cents per 
hour, which it held to be inadequate. 
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On November 15 the employees of Taku 
River Gold Mines Limited, near Atlin, B.C., 
resumed work, the operating company, Polaris- 
Taku Mining Company, Ltd., having reached 
an agreement with the union. It was reported 
that the agreement provided for a general 
increase of 12 cents per hour for miners 
and timbermen, and 10 cents per hour for 
other classifications, in addition to the provi- 
sion of a bonus based upon length of service. 
Approximately 120 employees of this com- 
pany had been on strike since October 31, 
in contrast to the other companies* employees 
who had been on strike since July 3. 

Chief Justice Sloan then resumed conversa- 
tions with the parties in an effort to find a 
formula which would be satisfactory to the 
union and to the eight remaining companies 
whose employees continued on strike. Spokes- 
men for the parties came to a tentative agree- 
ment which would involve the payment of 
over-all wage increases of 104 cents. per hour, 
together with the same concessions in regard 
to shift ¢’fferentials, overtime and check-off 
provisions which had already been granted by 
the copper producers. Subsequently a repre- 
sentative of the companies added a number of 
stipulations, including a declaration that all 
bonuses would be eliminated, but the union’s 
Policy Committee decided to recommend 
acceptance of the tentative agreement to the 
union membership, leaving other details for 
later negotiations. Approval of the tentative 
arrangement was given by five of the com- 
panies—Bralorne Mines Limited, Pioneer Gold 
Mines of B.C., Ltd., Cariboo Gold Quartz 
Mining Co., Ltd., Island Mountain Mines Co., 
Ltd., and Silbak Premier Mines. Ltd—and 
the managements of Sheep Creek Gold Mines, 
Ltd., and Kelowna Exploration Co., Lid. 
(Nickle Plate Mine) were reported to have 
agreed to recommend acceptance to their 
head _ offices. 

Over the week-end of November 24 the 
employees of all mines still on strike voted 
in favour of the’ adoption of the tentative 
agreement. 

At the time of going to press, it was 
reported that preliminary work in preparation 
for the full resumption of operations’ was 
under way at the Silbak-Premier, Bralorne, 
Pioneer, Cariboo Gold Quartz and Island 
Mountain properties. No information was 
available as to when the managements of Sheep 
Creek and Kelowna Exploration (Nickle Plate 
Mine) would resume operations at their prop- 
erties, and there were indications that the 


mine of the Base Metals Mining Corporation, 
Ltd., at Field, B.C., would not be reopened. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


Collective agreements received in_ the 
Department are outlined in the LaBour GAZETTE 
from month to month. It is not possible 
because of limitation of space to include all 
agreements received. The agreements are in 
most cases signed by representatives of the 
employers and workers, but schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment drawn up and verbally agreed 
to by representatives of the employers and 
workers are also included. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts are 
summarized in separate articles following this. 


Logging 


WESTERN AND NORTHERN ONTARIO—VARIOUS 
COMPANIES AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
' OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
WoopDLANDS Division, LocaLts 2786 AND 
2995. 


Agreement reached following strike, Labour 
GAZETTE, Nov. p. 1653, to be in effect from 
October 30, 1946, to August 31, 1947, and there- 
after from year to year subject to 30 days’ 
notice. The companies recognize the union 
as the sole bargaining agency for all eligible 
employees. Vacation: one week with pay for 
permanent employees with one year’s service, 2 
weeks with pay for those with 5 years’ continu- 
ous service. 

Daily wage rates for certain classes: 
apprentices $4.65, cookees,-camp watchmen, dam 
and storage ground watchman $5.20, bull cooks, 
chore boy, night watchman $5.45, cooks $6 to 
$7.75, general labour $6.20, skidders and rollers 
$6.25, loaders and unloaders, teamsters (less 
than 4 horses) $6.40, teamsters (4 horses or 
more) $6.65, tractor drivers (using scrapers, 
graders) $7 to $8.25, others $6.40 to $7.40, 
truck drivers $6 to $7.40, drillers $6.40 and 
$6.50, river drivers $6.75 and $7, blacksmiths 
$6.50 to $7.50, saw filers $6.40 to $7.40. Charge 
for board and lodging shall be $1.20 per 
calendar day. 

Provision is made for the adjustment of 
disputes. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


MontTrREAL, P.Q.—IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY 
oF CANADA, LIMITED AND TOBACCO WORKERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, LocAL 234. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
12, 1946, to September 11, 1947, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. 

Maintenance of membership: all employees 
who are members of the union, or hereafter 


become members, shall remain members during 
the life of the agreement. All new employees 
hereafter employed shall become and remain 
members upon completion of the 2 months’ 
probationary period. ‘Provided however that 
any employee shall have the right to resign 
his membership in the union within 10 days 
prior to the expiration of the agreement. 
Check-off: the company agrees to deduct monthly 
from the employee’s pay the union dues upon 
the employee’s authorization and remit same, 
less 2 per cent, to the union. 

Hours of work: day workers—9 per day 
Monday through Friday, a 45-hour week, shift 
workers—8 per day Monday through Friday, a 
40-hour week, (watchmen, firemen, cigarette 
paper processors, furniture polisher and janitors 
average from 48 to 54 hours per week). Over: 
time: time and one-half for work in excess of 
the above hours and for all work (except 
watchmen, etc.) on Saturdays, Sundays and 8 
specified holidays, 3 of which are paid holidays 
for those working on the days immediately 
preceding and following such holidays. On 4 
church holy days the plant will not open until 
8 o’clock but the workers working the balance 
of the day or shift will be paid for full time. 
Vacation: in accordance with the provisions 
of Ordnance No. 3 of the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Commission and in addition one week 
with pay to all hourly or piece-work employees 
who have completed 7 years’ continuous service 
with the company. Employees on a salary basis 
will be given 2 weeks with pay upon completion 
of one year’s service, upon completion of ten 
years’ continuous service 2 additional days’ 
vacation, upon completion of 15 years’ continu- 
ous service 4 additional days and upon com- 
pletion of 20 years’ continuous service one week 
extra. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


WINpsorR, ONT.—CANADIAN BREWERIES TRANS- 
PORT LIMITED AND THE BRITISH AMERICAN 
BREWING COMPANY LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED BREWERS, 
FLouR, CEREAL AND Sorr DRINK WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, LocaL 232. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 7. 
1946, to March 31, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. Supplementary 
agreement effective August 1, 1946, to March 
31, 1948. The company shall employ only union 
members in good standing, if none available 
then competent workers may be hired and these 
shall be allowed to join the union. 

Hours of work and overtime: 40 hours per . 
week (for inside men) excluding engineers, 
firemen and watchmen, time and one-half for 
work in excess of these hours and for all work 
on Sundays. Double time for work on any of 
6 specified paid holidays. The employer will 
endeavour to adhere to the 5-day week of 
approximately 45 hours for drivers and helpers 
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who shall be paid an additional day’s pay if 
they work on any of the specified holidays. 
Vacation: two weeks with pay for employees 
with one year’s service with the company, those 
with but six months’ service, one week with 


pay. : 
Hourly wage rates effective August 1, 1946: 
bottlers operating machines, fermenting room 


and cold storage workers, kettlemen, wash house 


employees 97 cents; other bottlers, maintenance 
men (minimum rate) 91 cents; coopers $1.094; 
watchmen 70 to 73 cents; drivers (after 6 
months) $40.75 per week; helpers $37.50 per 
week; garage mechanics and assistants $37.50 to 
$47.80 per week. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 


LUNENBURG, N.S—LUNENBURG SEA PropUCTS — 


LIMITED AND THE CANADIAN FISH HANp- 
LER’S UNION, LOCAL 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 4, 
1946, to October 3, 1947, and thereafter from 
year te year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the sole col- 
lective bargaining agency for its employees. 
Check-off: the company agrees, upon employee’s 
authorization, to deduct union dues from their 
pay and remit same to the union. 

Hours of work and overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of 8 hours per day and 
for all work on Sundays, double time for work 
on any of 8 specified statutory holidays. 
Vacation: one week with pay for all employees 
with one year’s service with the company. Two 
weeks with pay for those with 3 years’ service. 

Wage rates: company agrees to make joint 
application with the union to the Regional War 
Labour Board for permission to institute, effec- 
tive October 1, 1946, a wage increase of 10 
cents per hour to each employee, and also to 
pay 3 cents per hour extra to charge or leading 
hands and also to employees while working in the 
cold storage rooms. The 5 per cent bonus paid 


-employees, however, will be discontinued from 


October 1, 1946. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, a life, 
sickness and accident plan and grievance pro- 
cedure. 


Moncton, N.B., Toronto, ONT., ST. BONIFACE, 
Mawn., Moose JAw, Sask., EDMONTON, ALTA., 
AND NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C.—Swirt CANa- 
DIAN COMPANY LIMITED AND THE UNITED 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
(Locats 244, 208, 219, 177, 280 aNp 180 
RESPECTIVELY ). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 1946, 
to August 1, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 30 days’ notice. Maintenance of 
menrbership: all employees who are now or later 


become union members in good standing must as | 


a condition of employment maintain such mem- 
bership during the life of the agreement, except 
that during the last 15 days of the term of the 
agreement, members may resign their member- 
ship in the union without affecting their employ- 
ment. Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly from the pay of employees who so 
authorize the union dues and to remit same to 
the union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, 5 on Saturday, a 45-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess of 
the above hours, double time for all work on 
Sundays or assigned day off duty. Hight specified 
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statutory holidays shall be paid holidays and 
employees shall receive their regular rate of pay 
in addition for any work performed on these 
days. Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year’s service with the company, 2 weeks with 
pay after 5 years’ continuous service and 3 weeks 
with pay after 15 years’ service for females and 
after 20 years’ service for males. 


Wage rates to be increased 5 cents per hour 
from August 1, 1946, and an additional 5 cents 
per hour from October 1, 1946, subject to the 
approval of the Regional War Labour Board a 
premium of 5 cents per hour will be paid for 
night work between 6 pm. and 6 am. Gang 
leaders are to receive 5 cents per hour more 
than the rate of the highest paid member of the 
gang. The company guarantees to each full-time 
hourly-paid employee, pay equivalent to 37% 
hours of work at his regular rate of pay for each 
week at work for the company, subject to cer- 
tain rules of eligibility. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Mon7TreaL, P.Q.—WILsSIL LIMITED AND THE 
UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMER- 
IcA, LOCAL 358. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 7, 


- 1946, to July 31, 1947, and thereafter from 


year to year subject to 2 months’ notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the exclusive . 
bargaining agency for its plant. Maintenance 
of membership: all employees who are now or 
later become union members must as a condition 
of employment maintain ‘such membership in 
good standing during the term of the agreement, 
except that during the last 2 weeks of the term 
of the agreement members may resign from .the 
union without affecting their employment. 
Check-off: the company agrees to deduct union 
dues monthly from the pay of employees who 
so authorize and to remit same to the union. 


Hours of work: the regular work week shall 
be considered to be 48 hours. Im no case shall 
the prescribed hours exceed 9 in one day or 48 
in one week. The company agrees to guarantee 
a minimum work-week of 40 hours at regular 
rates of pay subject to certain provisions. Over- 
time: time and one-half for all work in excess 
of the prescribed hours or, when by reason of a 
late start it is necessary to work more than 
one hour beyond scheduled quitting time, or any 
hours worked before the scheduled starting 
time for hourly-rated employees. Double time 
shall be paid for all work on Sundays (or 
assigned day off, if regular shift falls on Sun- 
day) and 8 specified paid holidays. Vacation: 
one week with pay after one year’s service, 2 
weeks after 5 years’ service, 3 weeks after 15 
years for females and after 20 years for males. 
A 10-minute rest period shall be allowed during 
morning and afternoon shifts provided the 
working time of the shift exceeds 23 hours. 


Wage rates: it is mutually agreed by the 
company and the union to make application 
within 10 days to the Regional War Labour 
Board for approval of a 10 cents per hour in- 
erease for all workers presently employed by 
the company to be retroactive from October 1, 
1946. A night premium of 5 cents per hour will 
be paid for work performed between the hours 
of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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MOoNTREAL AND HULL, P:Q., PETERBOROUGH AND 
Toronto, ONT., WINNIPEG, MAN., EDMONTON, 
ALBERTA, AND VANCOUVER, B.C-—CANADA 
PACKERS LIMITED AND THE UNITED PACK- 
INGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA (LOCALS 

: 357, 314, 210, 114, 216, 243 AND 162 RESPEC- 
TIVELY). 

Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 1946, 
to July 31, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 2 months’ notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the exclusive bargaining 
agency for all eligible employees in the above 
plants. Maintenance of membership: any em- 
ployee who is now or later becomes a member 
of the union in good standing shall, as a condi- 
tion of employment, maintain such membership 
during the term of the agreement, except that 
during the last 2 weeks of the term when mem- 
bers may resign from the union without their 
employment status being affected. Check-oft: 
the company agrees, upon an employee’s author- 
ization, to deduct monthly from the employee’s 
pay his union dues and to remit same to the 
union. There shall be no intimidation or coercion 
because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. 

Hours of work and overtime: regular work- 
week to be 45 hours (except at Montreal and 
Hull where it is 48 hours), consisting of days 
of varying lengths as presently in effect. In no 
case shall the prescribed hours exceed 9 in one 
day or above weekly totals. In consideration 
of the foregoing the Company guarantees a 
minimum work week of 373 hours (40 at Mont- 
real and Hull) at regular rates of pay subject 
to certain conditions. Time and one-half will 
be paid for work in excess of the prescribed 
hours and double time for all work on Sundays. 
Hight paid holidays will be observed and em- 
ployees will be paid at regular rate in addition 
for any work performed on these days. Rest 
periods of 10 minutes will be allowed during 
morning and afternoon shifts. A night premium 
of 5 cents per hour will be paid to all regular 
hourly-rated employees for work between 6 p.m. 
and 6 am. Wacation: one half day with pay 
for every month’s service and after one year’s 
service, one week with pay, after 5 years’ service 
2 weeks, after 15 years’ service (by females) 3 
weeks and after 20 years’ service (by males) 3 
weeks. 

Wages: a retroactive increase of 5 cents per 
hour from August 1, 1946, and an additional 5 
cents per hour increase from October 1, 1946, 
if approved by the War Labour Board, will be 
granted. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


WInnIPEG, MAN., REGINA AND PRINCE ALBERT, 
Sask.. CALGARY AND EDMONTON, ALBERTA, 
AND VANCOUVER, B.C.—BuRNS AND COM- 
PANY LIMITED, AND THE UNITED PACKING- 
HOUSE WorKERS OF AMERICA, (LOCALS 224, 
226, 234, —, 233 AND 249 RESPECTIVELY). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 1946, 
to July 31, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 60 days’ notice. There shall be 
no discrimination or coercion by the company 
or the union because of membership or non- 
membership in the union. Maintenance of 
membership: any employee who is now or later 
becomes a union member shall as a condition 
of employment maintain such menibership dur- 
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ing the term of the agreement, except that 
during the last 2 weeks of the term, when 
members may resign from the union without 
impairing their employment with the company. 
Check off: The company agrees, upon an em- 
ployee’s authorization, to deduct union dues 
monthly from the employees pay and remit 
same to the union. 

i Hours of work: 9 per day Monday through 
Friday or 8 per day Monday through Friday 
and 5 gn Saturday for single and double shifts 
or 73 hours 6 days a week for triple shifts, a 
45 hour week. Overtime: time and one half 
for work in excess of the above hours and double 
time for all work on Sunday or assigned day 
off duty. There are 8 specified paid statutory 
holidays on which workers will be paid their 
regular rate in addition for any time worked. 
Vacation. one week with pay for those with 
one year’s service with the company, 2 weeks 
with pay for those with 5 years’ service and 
3 weeks for females with 15 years’ service and 
to males with 20 years’ service. 

Wage rates: subject to the approval of the 
Regional War Labour Board a 5 cents an hour 
increase effective August 1, 1946, and an ad- 
ditional 5 cents an hour effective October 1, 1946 
shall be paid. While the present schedule of 
hours is in force the company guarantees the 
workers a minimum 374 hours pay for a full 
week’s work. A premium of 5 cents per hour 
will be paid for night work (work between 6 
p.m. and 6 am.) and gang leaders will receive 
5 cents per hour more than the highest paid 
member of the gang. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
erlevance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Toronto, Ont.—AssocrIATeD Fur MANuFAc- 
TURERS OF TORONTO AND THE FUR WoRKERS’ 
Union, Locats 21,479, 21,480, anp 21,481. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 1946 
to April 15, 1948, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 60 days’ notice. All employees 
must be in good standing with the union. New 
help to be secured through the union. if avail- 
able. If the union is unable to furnish the 
desired help the employer may secure help 
wherever possible but the latter must join the 
union within 2 weeks. Check-off: the employers 
agree to deduct 2 per cent of their employees’ 
regular wages excluding overtime pay, as well 
as all other duly levied assessment and ito remit 
same to the union weekly. 

Hours of work: »8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one half for work in excess of the above hours 
and for all work performed on any of 7 specified 
paid holidays. This is in addition to regular 
pay which employees receive for these holidays 
when not worked. Vacation: one week with 
pay for employees with 4 months’ service in the 
fur trade, 2 weeks with pay for those with one 
or more years’ service. 

Minimum weekly wages—cutters $60, opera- 
tors $43.95, finishers $41, blockers and squarers 
$39, tapers, underliners and lining makers $30. 
apprentices, starting rate, male $20, female $18 
with an increase of $3 every 3 months. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship plan, 
sick benefit and hospitalization fund, and griey- 
ance procedure. 
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Manufacturing: Metal Products 
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Port ArTHUR, OnT.—Port ARTHUR SHIPBUILD- 
ING COMPANY, LIMITED AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION OF MaRINE AND SHIPBUILDING 
Workers, Loca 11. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1946, to November 1, 1947, and may be renewed 
from year to year upon approval of both parties. 
This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABour GAZETTE, 
August, 1946, p. 1091, with the following changes 
—Maintenance of membership: all employees 
who are now or later become union members 
shall, as a condition of employment, remain 
union members in good standing except that 
during the last 2 weeks of the term of the 
agreement members may resign from the union 
without affecting their employment status. New 
employees shall become members of the union 
within 30 days of the date of their employment. 
Check-off: the company will deduct union dues 
monthly from all union members and remit same 
to the union. One additional holiday will be 
observed, making 9 in all during the year. Hours 
of work: 8 per day’ Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Overtime at 
time and one half for work in excess of the 
above hours. Wage rates to be increased to allow 
the same take home pay for 44 hours as form- 
erly paid for 48 hours. In addition the labourers’ 
rate will be increased by a further 2 cents per 
hour. The new hours and wage rates to become 
effective December 2, 1946, or sooner, if satis- 
factory arrangements can be made. 
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Construction 


VANOOUVER, B.C—THE GenerAL ConTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION OF VANCOUVER, B.C. AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL Hop CARRIERS, BUILDING 
AND COMMON LasourErs Union, Locat 602. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 4, 
1946, to September 3, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Hours of work: 8 per day, 40 per week, 
excepting when required to work Saturday 
morning then 44 hours shall constitute a week’s 
work. No work shall be performed between 
12 noon on Saturday and 8 a.m. on Monday 
except where safety to life and property make 
it necessary. Overtime: time and one half for 
work in excess of 8 per day up to 4 hours and 
for work on Saturday afternoons, double time 
for overtime in excess of 4 hours and for all 
work on Sundays and 8 specified holidays.’ No 
work to be performed on Labour Day. Vaca- 
tion: one week with pay will be allowed as 
provided by provincial law. In cases of neces- 
sity shift work may be allowed, provided shifts 
continue for 3 consecutive nights and are run 
in addition to the regular day shifts. Seven 
hours shall constitute a night shift for which 
8 hours’ pay must be allowed. 


Hourly wage rates; common labourers 80 
cents, general building, concrete and cement 
labourers 86 cents, jackhammer and breakermen 
$1, powdermen $1.15. 

Employers, when requiring men, shall give 
preference to union men if available. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement has 
been entered into by an organization of em- 
ployees and one or more employers or associa- 


tions of employers, either side may apply to 


the Provincial Minister of Labour to have 
the terms of the agreement which concern 
wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding through- 
out the province or within a certain district on 
all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of 
such application is published and 30 days are 
allowed for the filing of objections, after which 
an Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. Each agreement is 
administered and enforced by a joint com- 
mittee of the parties. Further information con- 


cerning this legislation is given in the Lasour - 
~GazeTTE, January, 1948, p. 86. Proceedings 


under this Act and earlier legislation have 
been noted in the Lasour GAzETTE monthly 
since June, 1934. 
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Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one fiew agreement, the 
amendment of twenty-three others and the 
correction of two agreements, all of which are 
noted below. A request for the amendment 
of the agreement covering barbers at Rouyn 
and Noranda was gazetted October 19. Re- 
quests for the amendment of the agreements 
for building trades at Hull, the uncorrugated 
paper box industry for the province, garages 
and service stations at Sherbrooke, hospital 
and charitable institution employees at Quebec 
and barbers and hairdressers at Quebec were 
gazetted October 26. Requests for amend- 
ments to the agreements for railway car and 
bus manufacturing at Montreal and building | 
trades at Chicoutimi, as well as a request for 
a new agreement for barbers at Sherbrooke, 
were all published November 2. A request for 
an amendment of the agreement covering ~ 
building trades at Hull was gazetted Novem- 
ber 9. Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for the corrugated paper box industry 
for the province, wholesale fur industry at 
Montreal and printing trades at Montreal and 
requests for new agreements for policemen in 
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Quebec City and garages and service stations 
at Montreal were all published November 16. 

Orders in Council were also _ published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties. 


Mining: Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


Burying MATERIALS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


See below under “Manufacturing: 
metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.” 


Non- 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Fur Inpustry, QuEBEc City 


. An Order in Council, dated October 31, and 
gazetted Nevember 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 
1940, p. 1201; Dec., 1941, p. 1572; May, 1942, 
p. 630; Sept., 1943, p. 1253; May, 1944, p. 637; 
June, 1945, p. 873; Nov., 1946, p. 1583). This 
amendment does not affect the summary already 
given. 


WHotesate Fur Traps, MonrTrean 


A correction of an Order in Council relating 
to this industry (L.G., Nov., 1946, p. 1583) was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
October 19. This correction does not affect the 
summary already given. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL 
An Order in Council, dated October 10, and 


gazetted October 19, amends the previous Order 


in Council for this industry (L.G., Sept., 1946, 
p. 1250) by providing that those who were per- 
“manent employees on January 11, 1945, when 
the policy of vacation -with pay was introduced, 
and who are still employed by the same employer 
in 1947, must be given holidays in 1947 on the 
basis of one-half day for every 25 days worked 
between January 11, 1946, and the time their 
holidays are taken in 1947. 

A correction of an Order in Council relating 
to this industry (L.G., Sept., 1946, p. 1250) was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
November 9. Holidays with pay: there shall be 
2 such holidays for the year 1946, 3 for the 
_ year 1947, and 7 for the year 1948 and there- 
after. i 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MEGANTIC 


An Order in Council, dated October 10, and 
gazetted October 19, makes obligatory on this 
industry the terms of a new agreement between 
certain garages and service stations in the 
Mégantic district and “L’Association des Em- 
ployés de |’Auto-Voiture de Mégantic”. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from October 19, 1946, to 
October 18, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
_ year, subject to notice. Territorial jurisdiction 
comprises the city of Mégantie and all munici- 
palities within 15 miles from its limits, The 
agreement governs professional employers, arti- 
sans and wage-earners in garages, gasoline sta- 
tions, service stations, parking grounds, scrap- 
ping yards and machine shops _ accessorily 
operated. 
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Hours: in garages, a 9-hour day, 5 on Satur- 
day; in gas stations, an 1l-hour day from May 1 
to October 31, 9 hours during the rest of the 
year. Overtime is payable at time and one-half, 
double time on Sundays and 12 specified holi- 
days, except for service men. 

Minimum wage rates: journeymen wheel- 
wrights, machinists, electricians, mechanics, 
glaziers, painters, upholstery cleaners, dyers, 
vuleanizers, bodymen, blacksmiths, upholstery 
makers, and testers from 52 to 67 cents per 
hour; apprentices to above trades from 20 cents 
to 40 cents in fourth year; journeymen radiator 
repairers and welders 67 cents, apprentices 
35 cents first year, 45 cents second year, greasers 
45 and 50 cents; journeymen vulcanizers 67 cents, 
apprentices 35 cents first year and 45 cents 
second year; stock room clerks in garages $27 
and $35 per week, apprentices from $12 per 
week in first year to $20 per week in: fourth 
year; day service men 45 cents per hour; night 
service men 388 cents; gas stations—head clerk 
$35 per week, clerks from $16 to $22 during 
third year. Vacation: one week with pay after 
one year’s service. 

Provisions are made for apprenticeship regu- 
lations, uniforms and tools. No home work may 
be performed. 


Rarway Car AND Bus 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated October 10, and 
gazetted October 19, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July 1945, p. 995, Sept., p. 1841) by providing 
for an increase of 10 cents in all the hourly 
rates of 80 cents or less, and 8 cents in all 
rates higher than 80 cents. 


MANUFACTURING, 


SHEET METAL MANUFACTURING 


MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, 
and gazetted November 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G, 
Sept., 1944, p. 1141; Sept., 1945, p. 1341). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
sheet metal mechanics $1; sub-foremen $1.12; 
leading-hand (in charge of 4 or more journey- 
men mechanics) $1.07; welders—class A $1.07, 
class B 96 cents, class C 85 cents; production 
welders from 63 cents in first 6 months to 79 
cents in fourth 6 months; machinists, 
assemblers and specialists 85 cents; toolmakers 
$1.01; painters 94 cents; blacksmiths 96 cents; 
machine operators 79 cents; production work- 
ers 63 cents; helpers 57 cents; apprentices and 
boys under 21 years start at 41 cents with an 
increase of 5 cents-an hour every 6 months; 
routine inspectors, truck drivers, store keepers, 
shipping and receiving 63 cents; female workers 
43 cents to 52 cents after 6 months. Employees 
working on night shifts receive 5 cents an hour 
in excess of above rates. 


INDUSTRY, 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, Etc. 


BUILDING MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated October 10, and 
gazetted October 19, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept. 1944, p. 1141; July, 1946, p. 930). The 
minimum hourly wage rates for the granite 
industry are as follows: granite cutters, let- 
terers and designers on composition, journey- 
men granite cutters on surfacing or sandblast- 
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_ rate of 35 cents per hour. 
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ing machines $1 in zone I, 90 cents in zone II; 
surfacing machine operators, sandblast opera- 
tors, stationary enginemen 61 cents; _ black- 
smiths 70 cents; machine polishers 65 cents; 
hand polishers, quarry men, stationary engine- 
men’s assistants, firemen 51 cents; hoist and 
crane operators, gang saw operators, carbor- 
undum machine operators 60 cents; boxers 55 
cents; labourers and helpers 45 cents; appren- 
tice polishers (one year) 40 cents; apprentice- 
granite cutters from 40 cents during first year 
to 60 cents during third year; watchmen 
$18.20 per week. 

Overtime in the granite industry is payable 
at time and one quarter the actual rates paid; 
all work on Sundays is paid at one and one- 
half times the actual rates. Pay 

The number of years’ apprenticeship in the 
granite cutting trade and for blacksmiths is 
reduced from 4 to 3 years. No more than 2 
apprentice granite cutters to each 8 granite 
cutters. However, one extra apprentice may 
be hired if he is a discharged veteran and 
provided his apprenticeship starts within one 
year of his date of discharge. Vacation: one 
week’s vacation with pay after one year’s 
service with the same employer: one-half day’s 
vacation-pay per month after 3 months’ service. 
PAINT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 

OF QUEBEC. ~ 

An Order in Council, dated October 31, and 
gazetted November 9, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 
1949p. 856, Sept. ps -1097s 5 Novi... 1943.° p. 
1530; Sept., 1944, p. 1141; July, 1945, p. 996). 
This amendment does not affect the summary 
already given. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, SOREL. 


An Order in Council, dated October 10, and 
gazetted October 19, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Feb., .1943, p. 220; Sept., 1944, p. 1142; Oct., 
1946, p. 1446, and previous issues). Watch- 
men employed on a weekly basis, 12 hours per 
day, 7 days per week, are to be paid at the 
Two holidays are 
deleted from the list of specified holidays on 
which double time is payable when worked. 

The minimum wage rates for apprentices 
are as follows: bricklayer from 45 cents per 
hour during first year to 75 cents during 
fourth year; plasterer, mason, marble, tile and 


terrazzo layer from 45 cents per hour during | 


first year to 65 cents during fourth year; car- 
penter-joiner from 40 cents per hour during 
first year to 70 cents during fourth year; 
painter and electrician from 40 cents during 
first year to 65 cents during fourth year; 
pipe mechanic from 45 cents during first year 
to 70 cents during fourth year; paper hanger, 
tinsmith-roofer, carpenter-joiner (employed by 
door and window-frame manufacturers) from 
35 cents during first year to 50 cents during 
fourth year. 

Maintenance men employed in _ churches, 
schools, colleges, hospitals, etc. are to be paid 
as follows: journeymen $27.40 per week in 
the town of Sorel and $19.40 in all other 
municipalities; non-qualified labourers $22.40 
in the town of; Sorel, $17.40 in the munici- 
pality of the village of St. Joseph and $15.40 
in all other municipalities. Maintenance men 
employed in public or office buildings, in 
apartment or dwelling houses, in hotels, manu- 
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facturing establishments and stores shall be 
paid the following: minimum weekly wage rates: 
in the town of Sorel $32 for journeymen, $24.40 
for non-qualified workers; in the municipality 
of the village of St. Joseph $22.40 for journey- 
men, $19.40 for non-qualified workers: in all 
other municipalities $19.40 for journeymen, 
$17.40 for non-qualified workers. Vacation: 
one week with pay after one year’s service for 
the same employer. 


BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated October 24, and 
gazetted November 2, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 
1942, p. 1209; Feb., 1943, p. 220, Aug., p. 1131, 
Nov., 1944, p. 1368; July, 1946, p. 930). Zones 
I and II are replaced by the following: zone { 
—the cities of Sherbrooke and Granby, the 
towns of Farnham and Cowansville and within 
5 miles from their limits; zone II—the city 
of Drummondville and within 5 miles from its 
limits. 

Another Order in Council, dated October 24, 
and gazetted November 2, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry by adding 
special provisions for plumbers, steamfitters, 
tinsmiths and roofers: 

_ Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. Over- 
time is payable at time and one-half. Work 
performed on Sundays and 11 specified holidays 
is payable at double time. The shop employee 
governed by this agreement may work 4 hours 
on Saturday. In excess of regular wages, the 
employer shall pay for all boarding and travel- 
of plumbers, steamfitters or 
tinsmiths performing work outside their res- 
pective localities. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeyman 
plumber and steamfitter, pipe welder, tinsmith 
or sheet metal worker and roofer 90 cents in 
zone I, 85 cents in zone II. 80 cents in zone 
III and 75 cents in zone IV; junior journey- 
man (first year) 75 cents in zone I, 70 cents 
in zone II, 65 cents in zone III and 60 cents 
in zone IV; apprentices from 40 cents in 
first year to 55 cents in fourth year in zone I, 
from 3734 cents to 524 cents in zone II, from 
35 cents to 50 cents in zone III and from 323 
cents to 474 cents in zone IV. 

Apprenticeship: apprentices- are governed 
by the apprenticeship by-laws established in the 
Pipe Mechanics Act. One year of appren- 
ticeship consists of 2,200 hours of work. In 
the tinsmith and roofer trades only one appren- 
tice is allowed for each journeyman. : 


BuIDING TRADES, JOLIETTE 


An Order in Council, dated October 24, and 
gazetted November 2, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 1940, p. 
498; Mar., 1941, p. 334; June, 1942, p. 738, Sept. 
p. 1097; Feb., 1943, p. 220; July, 1944, p. 867; 
June, 1945, p. 873; Sept., 1946, p. 1252). 
Minimum hourly wage rates: plasterers, brick- 
layers, masons and stone cutters on field, screen, 
sash, window, partition and steel door erectors, 
weatherstrippers, marble setters, tile and ter- 
razzo layers, steam, gasoline or electric shovel 
operators, 85 cents in zones I and II; carpenters- 
joiners, painters-guilders, stationary or portable 
enginemen, saw filers, tinsmiths-roofers, plumb- 
ers and steamfitters 85 cents in zone I, 75 cents 
in zone II; painters 70 cents in zone I, 60 cents 
in zone II; commercial letterers 95 cents in zones 
I and II; cement finishers 80 cents in zone I, 
75 cents in zone II; electricians 85 cents in zone 
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I, 80 cents in zone II; brick, mortar, terra-cotta 
and block carriers, celanite mixers, mortar 
mixers, caulkers 65 cents in zone I, 60 cents in 
zone II; lathers (wood) 70 cents in zone I, 65 
cents in zone II; lathers (metal), iron brace 
workers 80 cents in both zones, drillers 75 cents 
in both zones; compressor operators, firemen 
(construction) 75 cents in zone I, 65 cents in 
zone II; pile workers, wood or concrete, 80 
cents in zone I, 70 cents in zone II; common 
labourers 55 cents in zone I, 50 cents in 
zone II; painters (structural iron) $1 in both 
zones; structural iron erectors and welders (all 
categories), boiler-makers, erectors and steam 
generator mechanics and welders $1.11; boiler- 
maker’s, erector’s and steam generator mechanic's 
and welder’s helpers 84 cents; maintenance men 
—journeymen $25 per week, labourers (common 
workers) $20. The installation of. portable 
tanks and boilers under 2 tons in weight is to 
be paid at not less than 78 cents per hour. 
Workers installing stokers in furnaces with a 
heating surface of 20 feet and less, shall be paid 
89 cents per hour and their helpers 67 cents. 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated October 24, and 
gazetted. November 2, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Sept., 
1946, p. 1252, Oct., p. 1447). Outside the Island 
of Montreal, the present agreement applies only 
to construction operations amounting to $25,000 
or more, including wages and material. The 
amendment also provides for a change in the 
distribution of the weekly hours of work from 


May 1 to October 1, 1947, in the roofing and 


sheet metal trades. 


PLUMBERS, HULL 


~ An Order in Council, dated October 31, and 
gazetted November 9, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1936, p. 871; June, 1937, p. 696; 
Aug., 1939, p. 862) to March 31, 1947, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Trade 


WHOLESALE Foop STORES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated October 10, and 
gazetted October 19, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 1944, p. 
868; July, 1946, p. 930, Aug., p. 1094). In 
establishments making meat mashes, the work- 
. ing hours for stationary enginemen and firemen 
other than first-class chief enginemen are in- 
creased from 53 to 59 hours per week. 

Minimum wage rates in zone I: foreman or 
head-shipper $29.50 per week, assistant foreman 
or assistant head-shipper, departmental manager 
(except departmental managers in packing 
houses) $27.50, departmental manager in pack- 
ing houses $45, departmental managers in pack- 
ing houses (small goods department) $38, 
stationary enginemen from 54 cents per hour 
to $53.50 per week, firemen (enginemen’s help- 
ers) 44 cents per hour, common labourers and 
boiler firemen 40 cents, night watchmen 30 cents, 
order employees and receiving clerks $25.50 per 
week, butter and cheese conditioners $28.50; 
men employed in the dry-curing department— 
foremen $35, others from $25 after 2 years’ 
apprenticeship to $30, apprentices $15 in first 
year and $20 in second year; butchers and boners 
—foremen $35, others from $25 after 2 years’ 
apprenticeship to $30, apprentices $15 in first 
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year and $20 in second year; pork butchers 
—foremen $35, assistant foremen $33, others 
from $25 after 2 years’ apprenticeship to 
$32, apprentices from $15 to $20 in second 
year, butter wrappers and cutters $22, egg 


-graders from $18 to $26 after fourth year, 


general hands in packing houses 54° cents 
per hour, female employees in packing houses 
other than office staff from 30 cents during first 
year to 37 cents after two years, miller or man 
in charge of mixers $27.50 per week, cooks and 
pressers of feeding stuffs $28, slaughterers and 
boners $26, truck drivers $25.50, general hands 
(other than in packing houses) $23.50, general 
hands under 17 years of age $19, boys $13, 
female employees other than office staff and those 
in packing houses $13 and $15, occasional hands 
55 cents per hour, personnel and administration 
employees $40 per week, accountants $33.50, 
assistant accountant $30.50, accountants— 
cashiers $28.50, book-keepers and clerks from $14 
to $27 after seven years, female office help from 
$14 to $18 after two years, office messengers $9 
and $12, shorthand typists from $14 to $18. 
Minimum wage rates in zone II are the same as 
zone I less 10 per cent. 


RETAIL STORES, MEGANTIC 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, and 
gazetted November 9, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., Dec., 
1945, p. 1826). This amendment does not affect 
the summary already given. 


GROCERS AND BUTCHERS, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, and 
azetted November 9, amends the. previous 
rders in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 
1940, p. 734, Aug., p. 868; June, 1941, p. 706; 
Oct., 1943, p. 1382; Nov., 1945, p. 1679; Jan., 
1946, p. 52). This amendment does not affect 
the summary already given. 


RETAIL STORES, WINDSOR 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, and 
gazetted November 9, amends the_ previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 
1944, p. 1247). This amendment does not affect 
the summary already given. 


RETAIL STORES, FARNHAM 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, and 
azetted November 9, amends the previous 
Dados in Council for this industry (L.G., Mar., 
1946, p. 317). This amendment does not affect 
the summary already given. — 


Service: Business and Personal 


TAVERN EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC CITY 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, and 
gazetted November 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., June, 
1938, p. 698, July, p. 800; Jan., 1940, p. 69; 
May, 1942, p. 631). Present agreement to 


‘ remain in effect to May 1, 1947, and thereafter 


from year to year, subject to notice. 


BARBERS AND HAIRURESSERS, MISSISQUOI 
CouUNTY 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, and 
azetted November 9, amends the previous 
rders in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 
1941; p. 1425; Mar., 1945, p. 351;  Mar., 1946, 
p. 318). This amendment does not affect the 
summary already given. 
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BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, JOLIETTE 

An Order in Council, dated October 31, and 
gazetted November 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Jan., 
1944, p. 70; Sept., p. 1143; Jan., 1945, p. 71; 
Feb., 1946, p. 187; Mar., p. 318; July, p. 931). 
This amendment does not affect the summary 
already given. 


BARBERS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, and 
azetted November 9, amends the previous 
rders in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 
1941, p. 1315, Dec., p. 1573; July, 1942, p. 857; 
Nov., 1943, p. 1530; May, 1944, p. 637; May, 
1945, p. 721, June, p. 874). This amendment 
does not affect the summary already given. 

Another Order in Council, dated October 31, 
and gazetted November 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry. Hours of 
work for journeymen-barber-hairdressers, and 
apprentices are reduced to 51 per week. 
supernumerary journeyman-barber is to be paid 
45 cents per hour plus 10 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds from his work. However, when. the 
receipts of his work equal or exceed $27 and 
when he has worked at least 30 hours during 
the week, he shall receive the same rates as a 
regular journeyman-barber-hairdresser. 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated October 31, and 
gazetted November 9, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., Mar., 
1946, p. 317). This amendment does not affect 
the summary already given. 
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BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, VALLEYFIELD 


An Order in Council, dated October 10, and 
gazetted October 19, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 
1943, p. 1131; Mar., 1945, p. 351, Oct., p. 1521; 
July, 1946, p. 931). Territorial jurisdiction in 
zone IT now comprises the town of Beauharnois 
and within five miles from its limits. The hours 
in hairdressing and beauty parlors are reduced 
to 49 hours per week in zone I and 50 hours in 
zone II, Minimum wage rates in barber shops 
in the 4 zones are $21 per week for regular 
journeymen barbers plus 50 per cent of their 
proceeds in excess of $30 and 35 cents per hour 
for supernumerary journeymen barbers plus 10 
per cent of their proceeds. In hairdressing and 
beauty parlors in the 4 zones $21 per week for 
regular journeymen hairdressers (male or 
female) plus 20 per cent of their proceeds: in 
excess of $30 and 35 cents per hour for super- 
numerary male,and female journeymen hair- 
dressers plus 10 per cent of their proceeds. 
Minimum wage rates for apprentices (barbers 
and hairdressers) from $4 per week during first 
6 months to $15 per week during fourth 6 
months. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, HULL © 


An Order in Council, dated October 31, and 
gazetted November 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Mar., 
1943, p. 341, Oct., p. 13882, Nov., p. 1530; Sept., 
1946, p. 1255). This amendment does not affect 
the summary already given. 





Industrial Standards Acts, Ete. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Ontario and Alberta 


In six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers or 
employees in any (or specified) industries, the 
provincial Minister charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Act, may himself, or through a 
government official delegated by him, call a 
conference of representatives of employers and 
employees. This conference is for the purpose 
of investigating and considering the conditions 
of labour in the industry and of negotiating 
minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
of work. A schedule of wages and hours of 
labour drawn up at such a conference, if the 


Minister considers that it has been agreed to by 
a proper and sufficient representation of em- 
ployers and employees, may on his recom- 
mendation be made binding by Order in 
Council in all the zones designated by the 
Minister. The Minister may also establish an 
advisory committee for every zone to which 
a schedule applies to assist in carrying out: the 
provisions of the Act and the regulations. 
References to the summaries of these Acts and 
to amendments to them are given in the 
Lasour Gazette, October, 1940, page 1077. 
Schedules of wages and hours recently made 
binding by Orders in Council under these Acts 
are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


-. MEN’s AND Boys’ CLOTHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 


OF ONTARIO 


An Order in Council, dated July 4, and 
gazetted September 21, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 
1939, p. 530). 

Hours: effective October 1, 1946, a 40-hour 
week in the counties of Ontario, York, Peel, 


Halton and Wentworth and 44 hours in the 
rest of the province. Overtime and work per- 
formed on 7 specified holidays is payable at-time 
and one-half. oe li 


Minimum hourly wage. rates in counties of 
Ontario, York, Peel, Halton and Wentworth: 
class A (cutter or marker) $1.044; class B 
(head operator on coats and first operator on 
vests) 98 cents; class C (trimmer) 96% cents; 
class D (pocket maker on coats, edge taper, 
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pocket maker on pants, seamer on pants, second 
operator on vests) 90 cents; class E (finish 
presser, fitter on coats, leg and bottom presser 
on pants, finish presser on vests) 87 cents; class 
F (shaper, under-baster, top collar baster, edge 
baster by hand, top stitcher on pants) 823 
cents; class G (lining maker, edge stitcher, 
joiner and pocket tacker, shoulder joiner, gorge 
sewer, examining brusher, dart sewer, lining 
maker on pants, waistband operator on pants, 
top presser on pants, fitter on vests) 733 cents; 
class H (seam or under presser on vests) 704 
cents; class I (alteration tailor) 69 cents; class 
J (chopper) 68 cents; class K (edge presser, 
seam or under presser on coats) 65 cents; class 
L (lining baster, facing baster by hand, collar 
setter, shoulder and undercollar baster, edge 
baster by machine, pocket maker and outside 
seamer on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers, 
lining sewer and stitcher on boys’ longs, shorts 
and ~ bloomers) 623 cents; Class M _ (try-on 
baster) 614 cents; class N (seam presser on 
pants) 58 cents; class O (finish presser on boys’ 
longs, shorts and bloomers) 56 cents; class P 
(assistant trimmer) 52 cents; class Q (sleeve 
maker, buttonhole maker by machine, special 
machine operator, lapel and collar padder, arm- 
hole serger, fitter on pants, trimming maker on 
pants, lining and back maker on vests, third 
operator on vests, baster on vests). 494 cents; 
class R (separator of coats, separator of vests) 
48 cents; class S (canvas maker by hand, separ- 
ator of pants) 454 cents; class T (ticket pocket 
maker, canvas baster by hand, canvas baster 
by machine, facing and bottom tacker, facing 
baster by machine, finisher on coats, "finisher 
on pants and vests, buttonhole maker by hand, 
special machine operator on pants, button sewer, 
buttonhole tacker, canvas maker by machine, 
cleaner and basting puller, busheller on pants, 
general helper) 43 cents; class U (binder, 
bottom trimmer on pants, pocket piecer on 
vests, thread marker) 39 cents. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for odd paiits 
employees in counties of Ontario, York, Peel, 
Halton and Wentworth: class A (cutter or 
marker) 934 cents; class B (trimmer or lining 
marker on odd pants, pocket maker, inside and 
crotch seamer, outside seamer) 85 cents; class 
C (leg presser, lining or top stitcher) 79 cents; 
class D (top presser, lining sewer, hip pocket 
cutter) 69 cents; class HE (chopper) 624 cents; 
class F (pocket maker on boys’ longs. aWobes and 
bloomers, ‘lining sewer and stitcher on boys’ 
longs, shorts and bloomers, finish presser on 
boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers) 47 cents; class 
G (layer-up, fly sewer) 52 cents; class H (fitter, 
seam presser, facing operator. curtain maker, 
button-hole maker, seamer on boys’ longs, shorts 
and bloomers) 46 cents; class I. (assistant trim- 
mer, cuff presser, waist band operator) 45 cents; 
class J (pocket serger. bar-tacker, fly maker, 
button sewer, loop maker. button- ‘hole tacker, 
cuff machine operator, ticket sewer, exantiner, 
cleaner) 40 cents; class K (pant-crease felling 
machine operator ) 39 cents. 

The minimum wage rates for the remaining 
part of the province of Ontario are 124 per 
cent lower than the above minimum rates. 

The schedule is subject to The Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 


Harp FURNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
ONTARIO. 
An Order in Council, dated August 2, and 


gazetted August 24, amends the previous Order 
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in Council for this industry (L.G., June, 1946, 
p. 784). Effective September 3, minimum wage 
rates for classes A and C are ‘amended as fol- 
lows: class A 55 cents per hour minimum and 


65 cents minimum average for classes A and C 


combined in certain specified sections of the 
province, and 53 cents minimum and 65 cents 
minimum average in the rest of the province. 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, ST. CATHARINES 


An Order in Council, dated September 17, and 
gazetted October 5, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the carpentry industry 
in the St. Catharines zone, to be in effect from 
October 15, 1946, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. Ordinary overtime work performed 
on Saturday before 5 p.m. or during a three- 
hour period immediately following a regular 
working day is payable at $1.65 per hour; work 
performed at night, which cannot be performed 
during regular working periods, is payable at 
the regular rate; all other overtime and work 
on Saturdays, Sundays and six specified holidays 
is payable at $2.20 per hour, unless advisory 
committee issues a special permit authorizing 
performance of the work iat a lower rate. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.10 per hour. The 
advisory committee may fix a lower rate for 
handicapped workers. 

This schedule is subject to The Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


CARPENTERS, ORILLIA 


An Order in Council, dated August 6, and 
gazetted August 24, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the carpentry industry in 
the Orillia zone, to be in effect from September 
3, 1946, “during pleasure’. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday to Friday and 4 
on Saturday, a 44-hour week from November to 
March inclusive; 9 per day Monday to Friday, 
a 45-hour week during the rest of the year. 
Overtime: time and one-half for the first 4 
hours of overtime in any one day, double time 
thereafter. Overtime on Saturday for the pour- 
ing of concrete after 12 noon during November 
to March inclusive and any time on Saturday 
during the rest of the year is payable at regular 
rates. 

Minimum wage rates: 90 cents per hour. 
Employees required to work on night shifts shall 
receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work during 
November to March inclusive and 9 hours’ pay 
for 8 hours’ work during the rest of the year. 

This schedule is subject to The Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 
CARPENTERS, WINDSOR 

An Order in Council, dated October 2, and 
gazetted November 9, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., June 12, 
1946, p. 785). Effective November 19, 1946, the 
minimum wage rate is $1.23 per hour. Employees 
required to work on night shifts shall be paid 
$1.28 per hour or shall receive 8 hours’ regular 
pay for 7 hours’ work. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS, GALT, HESPELER AND -PRESTON 

An Order in Council, dated September 17, and 
gazetted October 5, makes binding the terms of 
a new schedule for the barbering industry in 
the city of Galt and the towns of Hespeler and 
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Preston, effective October 15, 1946, “during 
pleasure”, | 

Hours: in the City of Galt and the Town of 
Preston—Monday, Tuesday, -Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday 8.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m.; in the 
Town of Hespeler—Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday 9 a.m. to 
10 p.m., Saturday 9 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$23 per week; full time employment on a com- 
mission basis $23 per week plus 50 per cent of 
the employee’s proceeds in excess of $31; a per- 


son who works 4 hours per day or less from. 


Monday to Friday inclusive, and all day or less 
on Saturday $12 per week plus 50 per cent of 
his proceeds in excess of $17; a person working 
on Saturday or the day before a holiday and 
on the previous evening only $8 per week plus 
50 per cent of his proceeds in excess of $11; a 
person working Saturday only or the day before 
a holiday $6 per day or part thereof plus 50 
per cent of his proceeds in excess of $8; a 
person working on days other than Saturday or 
the day before a holiday $3.50 per day or part 
thereof plus 50 per cent of his proceeds in 
excess of $5. 

A minimum charge scale is included. The 
schedule is subject to The Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


BARBERS, FERGUS AND ELORA 


An Order in Council, dated September 17, 
and gazetted October 5, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the barbering industry 
in the villages of Fergus and Elora, effective 
October 15, 1946, “during pleasure’. 

Hours: Monday and Friday 9 a.m. to 12 noon 
and 1 p.m. to 6 p.m., Tuesday and Thursday 
9 a.m. to 12 noon and ‘1 p.m. to 8 p.m., Wednes- 


day 9 a.m. to 12 noon, Saturday 9 a.m. to 12 


noon and 1 p.m to 10 pm. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$21 per week; full time employment on a com- 
mission basis $19 per week plus 50 per cent of 
the employee’s proceeds in excess of $25; a 
person who works 4 hours per day or less from 
Monday to Friday inclusive, and all day or less 
on Saturday $8.50 per week plus 50 per cent 
of his proceeds in excess of $13.50; a person 
working on Saturday or the day before a holi- 
day and on the previous evening only $6 per 
week plus 50 per cent of his proceeds in excess 
of $8.50; a person working on Saturday only 
or the day before a holiday $5 per day or part 
thereof plus 50 per cent of his proceeds in excess 
of $7; a person working on days other than 
Saturday or the day Bator a holiday $3 per 
day or part thereof plus 50 per cent mt his pro- 
ceeds in excess of $4.50. 

A minimum charge scale is included. The 
schedule is subject to The Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


BARBERS, TILLSONBURG, EDEN, STRAFFORDVILLE, 
VIENNA, Port BURWELL, BROWNSVILLE, 
CouRTLAND 

An Order in Council, dated October 1, and 
gazetted October 19, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the barbering industry in 
the town of Tillsonburg and the villages of Eden, 
Straffordville, Vienna, Port Burwell, Browns- 
ville and Courtland, effective October 29, 1946, 
“during pleasure” 

Hours: in the Town of Tillsonburg—Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
Saturday 9 am. to 9 p.m.: in the Village of 
Courtland—Monday and Friday 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
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Tuesday and Thursday 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., Satur- 
day, 9 a.m. to 10 p.m.; in the villages of Eden, 
Straffordville, Vienna and Port Burwell—Mon- 
day and Friday 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., Tuesday and 
Thursday 9 a.m, to 8 p.m., Wednesday 9 a.m. 
to 12 noon. Saturday 9 am. to 10 p.m.; im the 
Village of Brownsville—Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday 9 am. to 8 p.m., Wednesday 
9 am. to 12 noon, Saturday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
on a commission basis $18 per week plus 60 
per cent of the employee’s proceeds in excess 
of $28; a person who works 4 hours per day or 
less from Monday to Friday inclusive, and all 
day or less on Saturday $10.75 per week plus 
60 per cent of his proceeds in excess of $18.25; 
a person working on Saturday or the day before 
a holiday and on the previous evening only $7 
per week plus 60 per cent of his proceeds in 
excess of $11; a person working on Saturday 
only or the day before a holiday $5.75 per day 
or part thereof plus 60 per cent of his proceeds 
in excess of $8.75; a person working on days 
other than Saturday or the day before a holi- 
day $3.50 per day or part thereof plus 60 per 
cent of his proceeds in excess of $6. 

A minimum charge scale is included. The 
schedule is subject to The Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


BARBERS, SIMCOE, HAGERSVILLE, JARVIS, WATER- 
FORD, Port Dover, DretHi, Port Rowan, 
SouTH WALSINGHAM, ST. WILLIAMS 


An Order in Council, dated October 1, and 
gazetted October 19, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the barbering industry in 
the Town of Simcoe and the villages of Hagers- 
ville, Jarvis, Waterford, Port Dover, Delhi, 
Port Rowan, South Walsingham and St. 
Williams, effective October 29, 1946, “during 
pleasure’’. 7 


Hours: in the Town of Simcoe and _ the 
villages of Delhi, Port Rowan, South Walsing- 
ham and St. Williams—Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, Friday and. Wednesday of a week in 
which a holiday occurs 8.30 a.m. to 7 pm.,, 
Saturday 8.30 am. to 9 pm., Wednesday 8.30 
am. to 12 noon; in the villages of Hagersville 
and Jarvis—Monday, Tuesday, Friday and 
Thursday of week in which a holiday occurs 
8.30 a.m. to 6.30 pm, Wednesday and Saturday 
8.30 a.m. to 10 pm., on Thursday 8.30 a.m. to 
12 noon; in the Village of Waterford—Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and Wednesday of 
week in which a holiday occurs 9 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
Saturday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m., Wednesday 9 a.m. 
to 12 noon; in the Village of Port Dover— 
Monday, ‘Tuesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Wednesday of week in which a holiday occurs 
9 a.m. to 7: pm., Saturday 9° a.m;..to °9°p.m.; 
Wednesday 9 a.m. to 12 noon. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$20 per week; full time employment on a com- 
mission basis $15 per week plus 65 per cent of 
the employee’s proceeds in excess of $22; a 
person who works 4 hours per day or less from 
Monday to Friday inclusive, and all day or less 
on Saturday $8.50 per week plus 65 per cent of 
his proceeds in excess of $13.50; a person work- 
ing on Saturday or the day before a holiday and 
on the previous evening only $5.75 per week plus 
65 per cent of his proceeds in excess of $8.25; 
a person working on Saturday only or the day 
before a holiday $4 per day or part thereof plus 
65 per cent of his proceeds in excess of $6; 
a person working on days other than Saturday 
or the day before a holiday $3 per day or part 
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thereof plus 65 per cent of his proceeds in 
excess of $5. 

A minimum charge scale is included. The 
schedule is subject to The Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


BARBERS, ST. MARy’s 


An Order in Council, dated August 29, and 
gazetted September 2:1, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the barbering industry in 
the Town of St. Mary’s, effective October 1, 
1946, ‘during pleasure”. 

Hours: Monday and Tuesday 9 am. to 6 
p.m., Thursday and Friday and on Wednesday 
of week in which Christmas Day or New Year’s 
Day occurs 9 a.m. to 8 p.m., Wednesday 9 a.m. 
to 12 noon, Saturday 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$20 per week; full time employment on a com- 


mission basis $15 per week plus 65 per cent of - 


the employee’s proceeds in excess of $22; a 
person who works 4 hours per day or less from 
Monday to Friday inclusive, and all day or less 
on Saturday $8.50 per week plus 50 per cent 
of his proceeds in excess of $13.50; a person 
working on Saturday or the day before a holi- 
day and on the previous evening only $6 per 
week plus 50 per cent of his proceeds in excess 
of $8.50; a person working on Saturday only 
or the day before a holiday $4 per day or part 
thereof plus 65 per cent, of his proceeds in 
excess of $6; a person working on days other 
than Saturday or the day before a holiday $3 
per day or part thereof plus 65 per cent of his 
proceeds in excess of $4.50. 

A minimum charge scale is included. The 
schedule is subject to The Hours: of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


BARBERS, COBOURG 


An Order in Council, dated August 20, and 
gazetted September 7, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the barbering industry in 
the Town of Cobourg, effective September 17, 
1946, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and on 
Wednesday in Christmas week 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
Friday 8 a.m. to 8 pm., Saturday and holiday 
eves 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., Wednesday 8 a.m. to 
12 noon. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$20 per week; full time employment on a com- 
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mission basis $14.50 per week plus 65 per cent 
of the employee’s proceeds in excess of $22; 
a person who works 4 hours per day or less from 
Monday to Friday inclusive, and all day or less 
on Saturday $12 per week plus 65 per cent of his 
proceeds in excess of $17; a person working on 
Saturday or the day before a holiday and on 
the previous evening only $6 per week plus 65 
per cent of his proceeds in excess of $8.50; a 
person working on Saturday only or the day 
before a holiday $5 per day or part thereof 
plus 65 per cent of his proceeds in excess of $7; 
a person working on days other than Saturday 
or the day before a holiday $3 per day or part 
thereof plus 65° per cent of his proceeds in 
excess of $4.50. 

A minimum charge scale is included. The 
schedule is subject to The Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


BARBERS, Port Hope 


An Order in Council, dated August 20, and 
gazetted September 7, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the barbering industry 
at Port Hope, effective September 17, 1946, 
“during pleasure’. 

Hours: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday 
and on Wednesday immediately preceding 
Christmas and New Year’s 8.30 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
Saturday 8.30 a.m. to 9 p.m., Wednesday 8.30 
to 12 noon. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$20 per week; full time employment on a com- 
mission basis $14.50 per week plus 65 per cent 
of employee’s proceeds in excess of $22; a 
person who works 4 hours per day or less from 
Monday to Friday inclusive, and all day or less 
on Saturday $12 per week plus 65 per cent of 
his proceeds in excess of $17; a person working 
on Saturday or the day before a holiday and on 
the previous evening only $6 per week plus 65 
per cent of his proceeds in excess of $8.50; a 
person working on Saturday only or the day 
before a holiday $5 per day or part thereof plus 
65 per cent of his proceeds in excess of $7; a 
person working on days other than Saturday 
or the day before a holiday $5 per day or part 
thereof plus 65 per cent of his proceeds in 
excess of $4.50. 

A- minimum charge scale is included. The 
schedule is subject to The Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


Alberta 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, CALGARY 


An Order in Council, dated August 10, and 
gazetted August 15, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for bakers in Calgary, to be 
in effect from August 25, 1946, to August 24, 
1947, or thereafter “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 9-hour day, 48-hour week 
employees (male or female). 
able at time and one-half. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: bread and 
cake shops—doughmen, ovenmen, cake bakers 
$38, dividermen, mouldermen, table or bench 
hands $35.50, bakers’ assistants $28 plus $1 
per week increase every 6 months up to $32 per 
week, bread packers (male) $24 plus $1 
per week increase every 6 months up to $28 per 
week; shipping department—head shipper $31, 
shipper’s assistant $26; wrapping department— 
machine operator in charge $28, machine opera- 
tor’s assistant $26; other departments— 


ek for all 
Overtime is pay- 


mechanics $33, maintenance men $30, janitors, 
cleaners, pan washers $25 plus $1 per week 
Increase every 6 months up to $28 per week; 
female help employed in bread or cake shop 
$18 plus $1 per week increase every 6 months 
up to $25 per week; apprentices (16 to 21 
years of age) from $18 during first 6 months to 
$25.50 after 4 years, (21 years and over) from 
$22 to $35.50 after 3 years. Minimum rate for 
temporary or part-time employees employed on 
an hourly or daily basis shall be 10 cents per 
hour over the regular single hourly rate of 
weekly employees. In shops where there are 2 
employees or less including owners and/or 
partners, the minimum wage rate may be 20 
per cent below the above rates. Apprenticeship 
regulations are set forth. 

BAKERY SALESMEN, CALGARY 


An Order in Council, dated August 10, and 
gazetted August 15, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for bakery salesmen in 
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Calgary, to be in effect from August 25, 1946, 
to August 24, 1947, or thereafter “during 
pleasure”. : 
- Hours: salesmen and service men a 52-hour 
week, stablemen and assistant stablemen a 48- 
hour ‘week, Overtime is payable at $1 per hour 
Work | on a statutory holiday, where one day 
in lieu thereof is not allowed within 30 days, 
shall be paid for at double time. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: salesmen a mini- 
mum guarantee of $35, servicemen and stable- 
men $31.50, assistant stablemen, inexperienced 
salesmen (first two months) $28. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, EDMONTON. 
An Order in Council, dated September 10, 
and gazetted September 14, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule "for the automotive 
repair and gasoline service station industry in 


Edmonton, effective September 24, 1946, to 
September 23, 1947, or thereafter “during 
pleasure”. 

Hours: 463-hour week of 54 days. All over- 


time work, as well as work performed on 
Sundays and 7 statutory holidays is payable at 
time and one-half. However, front end men, 
floor service men, night watchmen, storage 
attendants and/or gas service men working on 
their regular shifts on Sundays and/or statu- 
tory holidays, will receive a day in lieu thereof 
within the ensuing 7 days, or be paid at time 
and one-half. 

Minimum wage rates: mechanics from 85 
cents to $1 per hour, washmen and greasemen 
65 cents per hour, ‘non-mechanical employees 
permitted to do washing and/or greasing work 
provided such work does not take more than 
one-half their total time are to receive not less 
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than the minimum wage established by an 
Mee pursuant to the male Minimum Wage 
Fret: - 

Vacation: with seniority determining the 
choice of dates, to be granted to all employees 
in accordance with Order No. 3 of the Board of 
Industrial Relations issued by authority of the 
Labour Welfare Act. Apprentices are governed 
by the terms of The Apprenticeship Act. 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, LETHBRIDGE 


An Ordér in Council, dated September 10, and 
gazetted September 14, amended in the Septem- 
ber 30 issue, makes binding the terms of a new 
schedule for the automotive repair and gasoline 
service station industry in Lethbridge, to be in 
effect from September 24, 1946, to September 23; 
1947, or thereafiter “during pleasure.” 

Hours: 48-hour week of 54 days. Overtime is 
payable at time and oneal’. Double time is 
to be paid for work performed on statutory 
holidays to all employees except front end men, 
floor service men, night watchmen, storage 
attendants, and/or gas service men working 
their usual shifts on Sundays and/or statutory 
or public holidays or Remembrance Day. 

Minimum ‘wage rates: mechanics from 80 to 
90 cents per hour, washmen and vreasemen 50 
cents per hour, night watchmen and _ non- 
mechanical employees other than, washmen or 
greasemen are to be paid not less than minimum 
male wage rate as established by the Provincial 
Government. 

Vacation: with seniority determining time of 
vacation period, automotive mechanics, wash- 
men, greasemen, helpers and yardmen are to 
receive 2 weeks’ vacation with pay after one 
year’s continuous service with same employer. 
Apprentices are governed by the terms of ‘Ihe 
Apprenticeship Act. 


Correction 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1944 
(Supplement to Lasour Gazettes, 1946) 


The column headings in Table IIA page 10, “Steam Railways” 


should be interchanged. 


and “Electric Railways” 


“Electric Railways” should head the column of which the first figure 


is 33- 7 and “Steam Railways” should head the column of which the first figure is 35:4. 
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Fair Wage Conditions in Dominion Government Contracts 


ou Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 


Government has the purpose of ensur- 
ing that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, and 
those which apply to contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from the 
Department of Labour schedules setting forth 
the current wage rates for the different classes 
of workmen required in the execution of the 


work: These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. ~ 


Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are covered 
by the general provision that rates must 
equal those current in the district,- and in 
addition, by the requirement that the rates 
must not be less than 35 cents an hour for 
male workers 18 years of age and over, 25 
cents for female workers 18 years of age and 
overy and 20-cents for beginners and for 
workers under 18. 


A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During October 


During the month of October the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared, on request, 35 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada in different parts of the 
Dominion. 


Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into during this period by the various 
Government departments appear hereunder:— 


(1) Works of Construction, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded 
on this work except in cases of emergency as 
may be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation or by direction of a War 
Labour Board”. 


Remodelling, 


Department of Public Works 


Repairs to Alexander Avenue Wharf, 
Winnipeg, Man. Name of contractor, Wm. 
Newman Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, October 17, 1946. Amount 
of contract, $4,808.50. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Bil aeleomaiitigns sates ce ate etclaivernte mints eletasiesore tet claleteua aia eteie $ .80 
Blacksmiths’ | helpers #4. cece tes sisinicie <iclolets.e cieleie’e sree -68 
Carpenters and jOiNers -..........edecescscccsccce 1.15 
Drivers: ees ieceeaewts Eel sat acadetn utile cccle eee olalite .60 
Drivers beam and=|WaALOU tele rss'ciesele cvolaseie,sinims siete ate 1.00 
Labourers: 

Silo dip verse stais & wie attore cratctace o ielolos olintereral pc ecoleteratotlars iors .68 

Commons aie ale bie sale aole sia Scala Belep ee mests -60 
Motor? truck “Oriversicces clenienals + na lsiet slits sitene .70 
Motor truck ‘driver and (truck: ysis. os ce ste wmeee ns 1.70 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
anauctittinge® AIMTDEr ames secels ce eae hee tite 85 
Watchmen 





Construction of rock rip-rap bank pratec- 
tion works on Lulu Island, Fraser River, 
B.C. Name of contractor, Messrs. Gilley 
Brothers, Limited, New Westminster, B.C. 
Date of contract, October 24, 1946. Amount 
of contract, $27,450. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

QUATTYIMEN 9 Farsate chores atere ais ators sks s Sst aseTO OS efslolereattle ats $ .81 
Labourers: 

COMATIOD Gk cles Fe eee essay ote One eat Tatale eae ate 65 

Experienced + building ni), sistas sre'e ota setelneare 71 

Pile driver and derrick foremen .............- 1.37 
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FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 


Per Hour 
Pile driver and derrick erigineers .............. 1.24 
Pile driver and derrick firemen .............006 -80 
Pile driver and derrick men ...........ecceceecs Ler? 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen .............. 1.12 
BUR BONO O NN eS oe Dee MRI ICE rghit Ue .60 


Harbour improvements, Commercial Inlet, 
Nanaimo, B.C. Name of contractor, Pacific 
Pile Driving Company, Limited, Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, October 24, 1946. Amount 
of contract, $58,760. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ................ $ 1.37 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ............ 1.223 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
Signalling) ........eeesessee cess eeeee eect eeeees 112 
Pile driver and derrick boommen ..............6. 1.12 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen ......... Vi 1212 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ................+: .79 
W harf-and: dock’ builders ©. 2.3.0 ...2S26 ssn cece gee 1.12 
Carpenters and vjOMers- feces seis sala aes We aleleienie's TA? 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ............eecee0- 1.06 
Plumbers and steamfitters ............ wea aruies 8 1.184 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen) ................ .69 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......... 89 
Tractor operators: 
PO LOUTTOCA I TerELCS ct ney eel ty aeiains stavelsrar steamer’ talela) 1.05 
SST) Meet areas iol otarcle tala’ cig ach tasbtves's apalofetsiOselt c aieere ments .80 
RUDENESS shal ira ve ora eyeiate tassios n'a adapt wiecaaleancelo layne! ele aidie'els 3 -65 
WUC ECIITITON at Pocce aretha tee oie naccis cin sie Sate alate e ae 60 
~ Motor truck drivers: 
ITH OLE ONS ar tee cae ete eh cues Vacatotarenits bs 65 
OALOUS HOU OVCI emer neh east satan lod Lekcmiteiey es 


Construction of a pier extension, North 
Lake, Kings County, P.E.I. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Wallace Noye, Allison Raynor 
and James Noye, Ellerslie, P.E.I., and Mr. 
Wm. Baglole, Summerside, P.E.I. Date of 
contract, October 17, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, $13,918.50. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Carpenters ANGs- J OILS, — vet wce cwversisie.« sisleispbie < since alors $ .65 
BOTA VOLS aie ete care cioie froth, Mee Sronhalone Srertiake srekeree alert wishes 46 
TIVETs CHOSE LANG CATE Ys ferns cz etcaciniets setae s soe wa et .60 
WOPLVer Ee Leamy ANG “WALOIWs ask Salers arse aeiel sreloveistels 05 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.) ............ ay Al 
HH NeMeMeN Ve SLALLONALY lescy de sishaicisce mibie'e sioie-eveis elas ale a00 
GaSe CN oiNe LrUNNEKS 0 ok: oaesior cial aka kaVee SPP atole aI Races 55 
MG ATS OUVELS spay Sete s cleo oe eee Tete le ee he Bans aie utd 46 
NEOTOR Mb Od ts ODCratorSinen acca Picks auiestusremain sels. « .50 
INEOUOT et DUC CTIV Chia itr veleraveteestie oe, coole melee eos 50 
Wlotote trtiek- drivernan d-Unuchkee wersein moeniee's toed 1.50 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ................ .80 
Pile driver and derrick engineers................ .70 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
SIGUA. i peareisrscae te alte lel sa teres ofiale ‘users foloucigie eee .60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ................ 50 
Pile driver and derrick firemen .................: 45%) 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 


ANCeeii bing NUL WeL) usec bese eee ce tee 55 
VMEUCIMISEOM Mal Ne tals dale e a arn ees ie eee a ates .40 
77236—84 
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Construction of protection works on Lulu 
and Sea Islands, Fraser River, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. Gilley Brothers, 
Limited, New Westminster, B.C. Date of 
contract, October 24, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, $28,731. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
QUATTYINETS eee o esse ree oral Fists ln ottte: oii s al Staite $ .81 
Labourers: 
COMMONS sera sarc ae cama ale ole earhaia atctiorery at ahelets .65 
Hxperienced:. Dull dinse a. ces eect nese aves sve ie yal 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ................ 1.37 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ...............-- 1.24 
Pile driver and derrick firemen .................. .80 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 
and: ‘signalling yr jises lala. oracle en ee ne eens 112 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen .............. At, 
Pile driver and derrick boommen ............... i 12 
IW AUCH ICI Marae eracetitoe ca ilece Heated eee ehsiaen lols inate eiere ale 60 


Reconstruction of wharf, Upper Whitehead, 
NS. Name of contractor, Mr. Colin R. 
MacDonald, Antigonish, N.S. Date of 
contract, October 7, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, unit prices—approximate expenditure 


$19,570.50. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 
Per Hour 
Blackemithistincs eaten tears eee ear aateone are sare rarer $ .65 
Blacksmiths” helpers’ fice le ac rarest oem etedaneyei = skeet 50 
Boatmen (Crow boats) “ek unssssctemccecetete a astercieerane ae 45 
@arpenters Vand> jomerst jocks t waeiee si escae saat 65 
DD PIVETS eee eee OR kee canes aici ne esolete ol Went iar stone 45 
PDrIVer, HOTSE RANG H.CATUN cee. rite, Aa Hal eens ceil avalaelas -60 
Drivers team and i Wagon iai.-cists ae oieiclossieiosers ior oeiste 75 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) ........... 60 
SOT Bvot iy sige twee Ors ANN TENTS AMCs NIN aioe 5 Ns) Siig a RA 45 
Motor boat /ODeTAUOTS: wile a tare ieione ots aieteracstalslo cusicholans .50 
Motor? tricks Oriviersinis css cote eines eanaclorermetederes 50 
Motor. truck driver and truck’ ...205......02-5-01 1.50 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ................ 85 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ...............- 19 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 
ANC SION AINE psoas cise oe Geeta RISERS ee .60 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ................- 60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ................ .50 
Timbermen -and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
ANG. Htbing timer) wane eeeact te Chop ee ereme ee .55 
AUTH el ahaa lesa tribes te Mes see CRS eae) AIR A PRO ia oto 40 


Construction of a breakwater wharf, Gros 
Cap, Ont. Name of contractor, Messrs. L. R. 
Brown and Company, Limited, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. Date of contract, October 22, 


1946. Amount of contract, approximately 
$15,228. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— i 
Per Hour 
Bla ckemithisy are ce tai, Cael sclera aula aicieree cio tines $ .70 
Blacksmibhsee-Welpersipeis... tesco sire aicvevs atetermtereledals -56 
Carpenters -andeeOiners merece =i ultras sanctet vaik is ehctere .90 
Tabourers: soso Seah ae ee es ee ee ae ee 51 
Motor=truckiidtriversige . sie scien onirneagainn s cleans 56 
Maotomitruck: drivers andevtrucks ots wrae.cetecrsi aon 1.56 
Shovel:-operators. (OSS. mac sis cus oe cetaceans 1.06 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
Pues ao Wierd nih 98 okecpinw 604 3Y=) C4 ecteaac- ye Ie ABER iin Ai pete E 56 
AWA TERME TIF alee ete cor tietona late moat tral hen ovate eke eves cae adore 46 
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Harbour improvements, Pelee Island, Essex 
County, Ont. Name of contractor, Messrs. 
Reiger Brothers Construction Limited, 
Scudder, Ont. Date of contract, October 25, 
1946. Amount of contract, $23,885.99. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— : 


, Per Hour 
PATA GICeINILUR estate re eee ais aitontere alates versisreleisie srerelnial $ .85 
BT aeksmiith See NCL PELs ereicter ede a stssierersiow eteclerete estes Ar At 
Carpenters wad JOIMETS a 'a0% o,c:415.c,01 jes'sjelss oe oe Pant dees 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .......eee0- 345 
Divers (To be allowed full days’ pay, whether 
employed full or part time)....0............ 14.48* 
Divers’ tenders (To be allowed full day’s pay, 
whether employed full or part time).......... 5.48* 
DTU UNM OTS iae ohicie cess) eicceie ieisielteteneces soto Nate acasrearhs aves) 
ADP OTS pea er mane Wate ioleta ersicse ais ewe Grete sie sit isi Go) heuasalerare attil 
Wriver, Teams cANt -WALON SG cscccgic ciee cele ieiens aeiejsisiarese 1.05 
Engineers, operating, Steam ....cecscccecceccoeccs 1.00 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.) .......... 1.05 
BMeineme;n; /StAliOnaryaiaers ais vicisiais ve.sieie cols vleiee sp oles 15 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) .......... .80 
DEAD OURCTBE Uric cists iele cieicias olletire sicjereisieeie a eaiece e's 71 
Motors boat: operators heat nichiaeeelicetes we eile ne e's 71 
NFotOnmtruck panivers’ |. sok ale ecac cate <uieroes devonieero els 71 
Motoritruck driver, and truck —.s mesos osc se cee oe 1.70 
Pile driver and derrick foremen .............00. 1.16 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ............. 1.06 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 
ANOS SIVAN INE ae seis eva Meise hte ic eee cere .80 
Pile driver and derrick firemen .........s.ececece .80 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ...............- AAs 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
ANC GALLNG NUM EL) asccrrsie stererclsie ooo en ete eae 

Watchmen 


ee ee a i rs 


Reconstruction of pier, Port Bruce, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. R. <A. Blyth, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 24, 
1946. Amount of contract, $27,985.40. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
XXOVMOD ciclo altie cleidi wiarcsars eiavole's Grae sale thesia Bidiele: stats Bete. 600 
IBIS EK SMC Ds Paeiciceeciete-a's cig eialeleis ateiee's sasieccmear HABE 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers ........cccccccsevcces fh Neti .55 
Boatmen (rowboats) ..... aslilatnteratulerefeleieis so etsbels Mees 51 
Carpenters and jOinerS .....ccccecceccccces svete eye 86 
GWenrentatinishers: cision «cere cole o sie chee ores ewes eee 70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
LEG critics: cielo crcteteieie « Sete STOR eorerale ainler cree eters Aer 75 
GAS? ORMCLER ne a cioessicew cee eck eile ee euiderss Osieie ce 65 
Divers (To be allowed full day’s pay, whether 
employed full or part time)...........eeeeee- 14. 48* 
Divers’ tenders (To be allowed full day’s pay, 
whether employed full or part time)........ 5.48* 
MO TUVETS orca cared soreie ese ie stains eimere Oe oe cools Molde sete a BOL 
Driver, team and wagon .......sseseecees Pes acca 3 .85 
PTTL PEUNCTS) esi ssc wees co. cteterss Gistoe eles « o alevs' elcelatace else 60 
Engineers, operating, St€am ........cccececcvecees BSE 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas, elec.)........... 85 
ENeipemen;n, OStALIONATY® otc scales ole Seine ciel pe 6 3 60 
Hoist operators, tower (gas. or elec.) ....cccees 60 
NGA DOUTETSH eis aatele aise eiste sla metcileiss » os cig are als SB OnE ol 
Motor ms boat MOPeEratOrs nowiw sess oo cistees vibes este pes .00 
INEGTOPSUEUCKUATIVErS ose tai eyite + bisa ares sees 6 55 
Motor truck driver and truck .......cseseoee ee eA OO 





*Per day. 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


| DECEMBER 


‘s x Per Hour 
Pile driver and derrick foremen .......... Be SARS 1.00 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ........eeeceees .90 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
Sigrialling,) To waaw ale cto orate saree bvelcitia.» aninteinie ae.ctee 3 .65 
_ Pile driver and derrick firemen ............00+. 4 .60 
Pile driver and derrick Jabourers ..........+- ee kee OD 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) .........+. ate ticleieiake ate .56 
Shovel) operators i (Gasalircuc asec cteistoetes o)e'ace siueiaste .- 1.06 
WS teh rmmen isn st stories eleleleters areyetereser race msesis iol ote ete Vora eA -46 
*Per day 
Ventilation of Daly Building, Ottawa. 


Name of contractor, Mr. Wilfrid D. St. Cyr, 
Hull, P.Q. Date. of contract, October 21, 
1946. Amount of contract, $17,200. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Brick#and=hollowatile ARyersecn cies acess ase we esiete $1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering Mortar). c.sstesharesth as aabomeehors .65 
Carpenters atid: sj OMMELS) Weisis mile’ acsrssjein icicle ewiatelata ere 1.05 
Gemient finishers sci sists scree oni ite cie «Arba ieee 75 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SEGAIS mb hile vce Meets Oe > eal Retin aman Se ieee o .80 
Gas OTlecn teks sinwtate reise Slopnue lors ase woe Ribigte borebzes .70 
Pri ViGrs sf ibrctecsuezess chenerecololera s ouatarstene 9 oieteierelNele vel ueteraial cate 61 
Driver, team and WAgon .......eeceeees Puleie Sesion .95 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ........s.ssscceees .96 
TGA OUTETS: 1 Vertaverc ect isteverete lobe slab ovale fare eracehel » abowalereierel acetate 61 
Lathers: 
Viet als 25a 2's cera oleoreels > 0/0 leletaiete Riepsiateiraiew sts 1.00 
SWiOOC irr tats ctatatete aleteleleraiel cipictolotelese ore Kiedis slereaieee ..90 
Motoritruck \Griverss Se wacicc ccciciclec cists selecisc sivisieisie .65 
Motor truck driver and truck ........seeeeeeeces 1.65 
Painters and glaziers .........s.seeee sabasenteae 86 
IPP ASHCTENS > eve cr ee eesreetoe oe otal olelora cieialolvieinve)sieleieseoitolae 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 
TAtETIAl ie case aceella teleieteeeieierelsieisielsieerctevte .65 
Plumbers. and steamfitterS ......ccsscseecccceeces 1.12 
Sheet metal workers ..... Bi ta oloretetdcerotcle diovaloreietatetensl obs 1.10 
Wratclimeén® (acetic cocs lela s to's trestes LBS A Pareanetate ae 56 
\ 


Installation of heating system, Parliamentary 
Library, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
W. G. Edge Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 21, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, $17,432. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— . 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layerS ......essssseesseees $1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(mixing and tempering mortar) ............6- 65 
CarpentersicaMd) -JOIMerS cqeistescieleieicisloisietesiee eelereiclere le 1.05 
Cements finishers). ceirere cies wsisiietriniesienrrstele alas se 5 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SG OELIND ote rasare le valeserslavs tevetevees claletavreloiole: Sestoenstereretew etter ..80 
Gras OL C) OC praiezeversora iete ele aivnasehore svaiclelele eevaiere mere -70 
DTU OTS ia chsteteiete ssotaretonsre ein let ener etate TalakeToniaveee ers elena shepete -61 
LD TIVeLy LCAIN! ANG S.WalOMemtatadelsicie’sle ele tacit cision 95 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ......ececocccrcoees 96 
Tabourersie sos Gece aces el ceisler otclete stele Sale oe celerereials -61 
Lathers: 
Metalcore Se chainccmenceecnce Ris craciaice aoeriveste 1.00 
PONV OO schiac dee ces Latta egare angie Coniomet tore nere ae -90 
MOPOrstruCk sATIVErS 1 sarees « cic elettiesive cistosrs sisletpiseia's 65 
Motor: trucksdriver and. truck a. si. siciieeiessis + <stelereis 1.65 
Gast Gece Wloka Hele eee eee 15 


Ornamental iron workers 
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Per Hour Reconstruction of wharf, Hecla, Man. 
Plasterers UNE oreytj Name of contractor, Wm. Newman Com- 
Din tercistat hither (eingsiaand leet ceriie ; pany, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. Date of con- 
Midtecialy skies oe ees DE cy eget . .65 tract, October 31,.1946. Amount of contract, 
Plumbers and steamfitters ..........scceeeeeserss 1.12 $68,694.73. A fair wages schedule was in- 

esheety Metal: WOTKEIS+ sire sis seein ate oe sid sls oleictane's re ret Oe) cluded in the contract as follows:— 

AWViUCIIINIOF1 cul recoictanc clare Crete cata iclars Sie toieree lava aie taieciestcakowts 56 

Per Hour 
Blacksmiths ........ sate oT 5 laaiecaie sere oldieiate $ .75 
Wharf reconstruction and extension, South Blacksmiths’ helpers ........sse0 Sa Woriars ctaeleiain sere 63 
Baymouth, Algoma East, Ont. Name of con- Drivers Ria S i Giniateie ete oie AS oy Bi Aeiais eleieicians sis nioreiale 55 
tractors, Macca’ La ite Brown and Company, APS ee PNG WALON Walcocisiekis « sterelocn solic ona care 85295 
Gimited; Sault: Stes Marie, Ont. /:Date: of” > gxitied:, “5. cicscecvaveeednes Ti Saeeh tO pe ons 
contract, October 31, 1946. Amount of con- Common ....... SS ee ore See ae Se eh her ae et 
tract, $40,769.20. A fair wages schedule was Motor truck drivers ............. ATER ORE Pe. 
Motor truck driver and truck ....... bvaitsre siete elevete 1.65 


included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
BS eve Sian bla Samet arate seietMerates ois baronele Ooiacslernious’ sive Sloneleste are $ .65 
Blacksmirtins m-RelPCrs) rss ia.siaicie(ele, clave alatata 8ia.ci6is Non err 51 
Carpenters”. anid J OMENS 21 Ss elq0o%e sro's seloleloie isthe ers lays o/v:e 76 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .......... .56 
Cement and concrete mixer operators (gas. or 

CLEC elec aciee eetere ee icalare awe) Savect ccorebslsiad dinter chats 56 
1D ROR RB Se SR ORO ACen Gee re Creer nee .46 
Drivers tCAMe ANd WACOM Me sieie ais sleiwirniete cle cece eee: .80 
Dri TASrunN CESS oe .\cece aye eetine ce take HOS OTE A eicct eCe 56 
Mremiena SUatlON ANY: pats ¢vicie Ae emo lalorc tore wiseetele cits .67 55 
Hoist operators, tower (gas. or elec.) .......... 55 
AUADOUPCT SPs | cis eie s, Setcra ova otlelers os evatche ora eYera ete c mashals ater aistavn 46 
NTOFOTStruCcKs ATIVETS As Actes edie sloletalaledcletree sel ascieless .50 
Motor truek-driver:and ‘trucks: «..¢...5 0. dsieesss es 1.50 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ................ 1.00 
Pile driver and derrick engineerS ...........0005 .90 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
SiO MAMIMNE Vo ivacice ors hicceserslayera aise o's alee ole setae she eaer aie 65 

Pile driver and derrick firemen .............2006 60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers .............00+ 95 
Rare mers (CeNerall) sricic wv as + a eiesie'eie sie eiviale alcladie sisinieie 56 
Steam shovel engineers ......0csccsedenccecccsces 1.06 
Steam shovel firemen ..........se. an eo Srerbrate 66 
SS TCA ASIOV.EL OMEIS> tye lctcteraletis scloiaveicislele di cieletctettie alerts .56 
Sllovel= OPETA tors CLASH) ease eiscrcs a.csiss witicletels wieisiwle sie 1.06 
pbructurale Steels WOLKELs,  sisjeic craters lcteracecciatete sing valcie 96 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing and, 
by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting and 


HEINE A LITO DEN) soe eer asistect eee te ore sine trersyarare hs .06 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ...... 70 
Watchmen ..... Riate cvarsrnraicis tale creverercvecstars etetaheccnelata pre 41 


Widening and extension to the Assembly 
Wharf, Port Alberni, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, British Columbia Bridge and Dredg- 
ing Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, October 31, 1946. Amount of 
contract, $144,570.08. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


: Per Hour 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ......... Satie $1.37 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ............. 6, 11.24 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
Sled Linnp)ewratarcteteieteteratotatovere ere tree eeela aieroaee crslovs 1.12 
Pile driver and derrick boommen  ...........+s05 1.12 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen .......... rire ee at WEN 07 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ...... mei tesisiecinee A .80 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ......ccccesecseeees 1.19 
Phombers cand. sheamiitters. piece cc ccrcleieles siecle se Boe tae wee 6) 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers .......... Rael .69 
WabOUTers, CCOMMON ie sccivelacicle sie e'e slo's cretels olala eet i 65 
WHEEL GIA TIACTI gai ai Metoie sicaaccereve otaholoteldic slevcls cise. elore’otas she 60 


of contractor, 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 


and fitting timber) .......... ie elensrornnntersiaele ate Ati 
Pile driver and derrick foremen .......... LPS ara fale “1.20 
Pile driver and derrick engineerS ....es-ssseseeee 1.00 
Pile driver and Merrick men (rigging, setting and 

sionalling)ieosccs cscs oe Senses Relea nee ts ara 65 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ..... ae aeeei vie sted .70 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ........ eretereierets .60 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ...... 85 
Watchmen: tes cestosie sslecieets Setetaealars Sale ciolsiaters wees ..50 


Construction of a garage and offices for the 
Federal District Commission at Rideau Hall, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. H. 
Dagenais, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 31, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$15,900. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layerS ........sseescesseees $ 1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar) ...5...0.0.eecesessee> 65 
Carpenters and joiners ........... eS Uaaeinies 1.05 
Gement) | GNISHersi” iciatcitotels stots ore aie soletele wreleiateretteraretaiey per fi) 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SUCAIIN A eieice cesicicleets RE er oe cio Coton he Coe .80 
Gass (Ory eleceiee. sierra PS EPI HI 70 
I LIVETS 1 sas ce ore chore © sroteiole stotoyz locas telecine eceeiere sumtetenel er 61 
Wriver} teams and, WAGON. 2 '-mstesinseiis cis sie cee aheelars 95 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...............-.005 -96 
Tea DOUTEIBis iste uve iare.e eclosion ps aloyelaieaedeatersuelaeeele sonata iecote 61 
INL Otor struck HATIVErS Wiss esieieisinc oeiaticmslt tacts at ee 65 
Motor truck driver and truck ...............065 1.65 
Ornamental)iron\workers)idept ace eee sees eles 15 
Painters: (and -laziersinces stewie aciees sors oer ey eleletars 86 
Plumbers and steamfitters ...........cccceeceeee 1.12 
Sheet: ‘metal sworkersalsceianc ccs otitis cle statolietaieneerels 1.10 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) .........ccccecceecees 1.05 
Structural steel workerse os 2 hoc. tes aie ove dt aaicieas 1.00 
Watchmen “sass caieinsitswns Sade race ntciNet ate ratate ioreislons raters .56 





Rehabilitation and roof addition at the 
City Delivery Building, Toronto, Ont. Name 
H. A. Wickett Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 7, 1946. Amount of contract 
$897,000. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .......seecssseeees $ 1.08 
Blacksmiths Si ose. tease claeeines cntaste se tatelediefelsateies oe -96 
Blacksmiths’? helpers sone ascess ee anit ore sista sisretets ass, 71 


\ 


1946. Amount of contract, $25,842. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— _ 


. 
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Per Hour Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers ......-.-+++- seteeees 1.35 Brick and hollow tile layers .......sssseeeeeeees $ 1.20 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
tempering mortar) ......--eseeree reer terete =tt| and tempering mortar) ...-.sseeeseeeeeeee- .68 
Carpenters and joiners ......- ne ORAL Reh ae att 1.20 Carpenters and joiners ......eeeeeeeeeeeeeee cers 1.00 
Cement finishers .........cccccescee eer ee ers enrce® 85 Gementi finishers) 226s). feic dike g clae'e waeiele poten) Pose ay 6) 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
AT yy Hist eet A ahovelerei stone vere ietaisheuc stele ovens Wiel ea) mieveitys 1.10 Sta rip ltt ictc.cune tee cueeie oa ices Cocalls atl evaaienaneten ds Ser Reena .70 
CaS OT ACLOCN fh witeae cc Aaio aie lecticiarsvahonar vier ousialy. «nels pats 1.10 GRAB OT COLEC as Weer cte relarvetalacsbelh eiede de ol ead ask tar sa toate 60 
Compressor operators (gas. or CLOGS ile tere Meant layers 1.10 AB Ye hic’s) a cbetieanay GRP ER OOM etnias Cie enh HY As AIRE NN ecm hpi 200 
TU ELVOTS Sere usieics oeletaiditieiele prbivia plese leds! ohnaaile auas¥ cae rel olo ye .62 Driver, horse and cart ..... DUN eee ete ate en, -70 
Driver, team and Wagon ....--eeeee reese ee teens 1.12 Drivers Geaml aNd WAP OM uss « cis! ssessierr.  oigie ttielsa ta) soe 95 
Drill “rumners ........ ccc e cece eee e reeset eereeeees 72 Electricians (inside wiremen) ..............+.... 1.00 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ....-.--+-+++++++ 1.27 Labourers: z 
Blevator constructors .....eseeseee nese eee c ee eeees 1.20 Sloilleds ee eee ein, eats a ener UEC 63 
Elevator constructors’ helpers ......--+--++++++> 87 Clojenh lols SHA Aa Cane LE sae OC mA aS pret S355 
Engineers, operating, steam ...-..eeeeee seer eres 1.10 Linoleuna. layers ecco otis hatutersighoetals ntalolome Bian score eters .65 
Engineers on steel ELCCLIONG. ps ste sle os Seared aac et 1.10 WMeotor, truck: Ariv Gnsit scriictowicin stows «ice ee eocieesem ees -65 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., lEC see aie al anakere ss 1.20 Motor truck. .driver "and struck os. iscsi eae soe s 1.65 
Enginemen, stationary ...N.-eecseeeee essere ees 02 Paintersmand selagiers:seccde veces ia nese siete: 95 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or CleC aoc pssices 1.00 Plumbers and steamfitters .............060..0% 1.15 
TAP OULGES Pies. owe Ah oh ewe bine Senet een ess sac Sees se 62 Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
Tathers—amnetal (fe. feeds cee aimee beg ee tees ee bbe s 1.30 assigned to help tradesmen) ................ .68 
Linoleum layers ...-..-.--eeeeee reer ee tee ete e sees 76 Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos) .............. 85 
Marble setters .......ccceceececee eee eet ee cn eeees 1.25 Sheet: metal workers "s v2 sk tew sa thee ee aseet 85 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help Structural :steel’*workers” cgees actos te cme sates ree 1.19 
tradesmen) ...-..- Sates gidlea seine sa/einie e+e mt Arg! Weatchnven enn sue cle Beaters toms ee sutees mia cee 50 
Mastic floor layerS .......-cseeeeeee setter et eres 1.00 Waxers and polishers (floor) ............0..0+ 65 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers .........--+-- 85 
Mastic floor kettlemen ....,..-eeeeees sere ee eeeee aris 
Mastic floor labourers .......e-eeeeee steerer ees .65 ; Helray ‘ 
Motor truck Grivers. .......s.ccecceescteeceeeenees .62 Construction of a Customs Building and site 
Motor truck driver and truck .............+++- 2.00 development, Phillipsburg, P.Q. Name of 
Ornamental iron WorkerS .....-.-eceessseseceeees 96 contractor, Alphonse Gratton Inc., Montreal, 
Painters (spray) beteeeneneteeeenceeeneeercencers 1.10 P.Q. Date of contract, October 2, 1946. 
Painters and glazierS .......-ceeee cere creer eeeees 1.05 3 
PLEstErerss cc ce kes e eee eNO ns A erp 1.30 Amount of contract, $64,000. A fair wages 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering schedule was included in the contract as 
material) .......scecce eee ee ence etree eee eeeees 89 follows:— 
Plumbers and steamfitters .........-..s+eeeeeee ahi Per Hour 
ET OO bps aa Mn MOORE To 75 Brick and hollow tile layers .--ssuseeessesssess: $ .85 
Pe aM EMAIL Ne tage a EV CRHENN AR, Cel : Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
zs ne eViINE MOtar) ...-ccccceccccecceeses ~ 50 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition........ 86 and temp ae mortar) - 
Gy OEP eanebed coo ook G es Seamimees dee ireaeys: 1.28 Sd Be Nl sae scan lle ante se staan saints Seas gee gl “80 
Steam shovel engineers .......-..e ee eee eee eeeeeee 1.30 Cement finishers ....-- Lik erie Feats ES i 
Steam shovel firemen ........-...-eeeee cette ences AYWs Dement and: eoneter. ane pene 70 
Stearn shovel Oilers 2 foscc ke se > has wale oe die ove are fe a “ Meg METERS ONE TOR CES TR po ae ere es 53 
‘Shovel operators (gas.) .....ce sees eee eee ee een 1.30 Dri BBs AOE Eanes Hee SRS he SSS ean eee “43 
Structural steel workers ...........eee eres ee eeees 1.07 hae ak Sie as eat tats ec aha aR tre "80 
EMEC IIELCL Saree iie a Canoes curses else ieltievalne nistee es 1.20 Duvet, Role SAMs CHEN Seas 28> alah Tee ea : 
ei onemasons | 1.35 _ Driver, team and Wagon ...ececeeereeeeceeeeres 70 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering Electricians (inside wiremen) ....--+-+++++eeesees oh 
Bae y ee accu sca oe ue eee La ey te es 1 TeADOUTETS” nav ids eles aise eis lense ee oleaeis nin, 916 o'er ieie, eiieietosers ; 
MerrazzOuclAyers | ee sae cc cs bierelcicis pias le gt wipi> «/etoinne 1.15 Suan 65 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers ............0+006: 85 ced eels alsetit Sag She A ES ire Sohal cea aon 60 
Tile setters; CELAMIC i suc. No.0 osc alee e'elele ales oivrs' els 1.15 Li hi eas SF SENG eae eel cepa "60 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help ino eum ayers cece sreceesse ee eee eeeseseeeseoreees eee . i" 
cf RRA A ae met ne ii seal 1 Motor truck drivers ee ih Mata aN angieiaa ecole tals a acim .50 
Sere mnt HAE ORY Sy gute Gein. Dh huen : 57 Motor truck driver and truck .....-.......+++-- 1.59 
Waxers and polishers (floor) .............eeeeeeee .66 inept yon a ie deen Bal og) eke Ree a f a 
iciome lead bites: Painters and glazierS .......cceeceeeceeseeeeeeees .65 
Ne tlane cor sleek ita ae, Hoey ee 96 Plasterers ps GR eal Lk se eeereeeeeeeeees seeeeeeeees .85 
in isteal. erection... 1.06 geet helpers (mixing and tempering mater- ; 
PLAT cy SSAA ARRON NR : ia SHS Ninoy, Bh Nate aN Sem laprcte Wioteis’ alae uel erefatatalelstaresais 5 
Plumbers and steamfitterS ........ccececcceeeces .70 
Roofers: 
Construction of a Nursing Station for the tes ive feign patent: composition....... #2 
; : eet metal ianiskloscteeh ete aieisieve cia dietalguins ether 
Se Health Service of the D epartment Shinglers (wood, asbestos) ....-.-.eeeeeeeeeeeeee .65 
of National Health and Welfare, Little Sheet metal workers .....+.sssssseseeeeeeeeeees .70 
Saskatchewan, near Gypsumville, Man. Name Structural steel Workers) /xosn foaeas deere 1.00 
of contractor, Mr. Randver Sigurdson, el shiase ee fi eee ak cone aaa ee 5 
iia 2 Ishers) (CHOOT) aslo esiesas serene 4 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, October 5, Ay . 


South wharf, Te Aux 
Mr. 


Improvements to 
Coudres, P.Q. Name of contractor, 


Fa aad tte ead 








1946] FAIR WAGE 


Aristide Maltais, La Malbaie, P.Q. Date of 
contract, October 17, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $48,711.50. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


Per Hour 
IBlaelosmitth swage aaa een antes mata febeanie at al Mae oi acai $ .65 
iBlacksmithts Menel pers aie ttrinceits mcs coteter Aeteetloee tes: H50) 
@aTPenversh AVG JOWELL wan oe wee ais meee eel rcsags .65 
WOMEN TA IIS LETS ately ec os ayet citi rose eiatela ster G deze cube ad cae .60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SLCALD UST emetinta isda oe alewa tielooresleteiaee ereitin omieerays 70 
Gras MCOTMNEleCs < acto on anes wane Shi eee’ 55 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .......... prs 
DEV ELS HEE el sinks Ser ead oe Cee eke ale Tae rhee 45 
Divers horses and Cartels swessue cece acn i a cake cee as 60 
OTiveree team ANGe WALON = soles te sch ceden ti. .70 
POT PUN GLA ghee ins rs Meret. extremes boas, See 468 
NTR DOULEES settee aii otal G cet sie ele eee ce 45 
Motorseruck "rivers! 00) oe. e Hes cons be pti rays 50 
Motor truck driver and truck <5......0:0...40.. 1550 
MP OMG OTIMCN Gay rasiysr tote eRe cisie Se Rh een eae BU .od 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
andeftting ntimber) —.cic.ds coos oe ooo ue «00 
DSA DER TON Ti Ws cass sores etl ON om. a ius .40 


Wharf reconstruction, Mission, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Fraser River Pile Driving 
Company, Limited, New Westminster, B.C. 
Date of contract, September 10, 1946. Amount 
of contract, approximately $21,027.94. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ................ SaloD 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ...............- 1.223 
Pile driver and derick boommen ............... 1.10 
Pile diver and derrick bridgemen .............. 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ............s..0e .79 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 
Onde Signalling esses ae oats ae Oke 1.10 
PAIOMUBES HL MoE ER Sos es intl. ee tha Vcc .65 
Welt Chime Pay Line cos i omer hia, rm ae “ata .60 
Wharf and dock builders ....... cap el A al Ne Se gate 1.10 


Repairs to breakwater, Port Arthur, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Dredge and 
Dock Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 27, 1946. Amount 
of contract, approximately $274,850. This con- 
tract contained both the “A2” Labour Condi- 
tions applicable to dredging operations, and 
the “A1”’ Labour Conditions applicable to 
building construction work, of which the 
following fair wages schedule formed a part:— 


Per Hour 
Steam shovel = engineers s:..fo625 fees ce news ss oleae $ 1.16 
SLteATN = Shovel Oilers jcc ssi ckie eels sak are ae hae oetPhe 61 
Steam shovels trem ems ries seisie veie aeai wile ete eens 71 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ................. .60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ............... 255 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ................ 1.00 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ................ 90 
Pile driver and’ derrick men (rigging, setting 

ATE SILANE) wala etree cate ia, Seen eee .65 
Pa OUre sy chen aeiee site ieee aie sie eee mies wees Ol 
POM CCHIT CI Ati cla oce ete chalice classi ena ee ae isla ol whee eie cso .56 


CONDITIONS 1785 


Per Hour 
Drills eT Un CTS) So aeeee ce ase ete ty eR ee -61 
Driver; horsevand scart soc tise sheen aoe a nek .65 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) .......... .60 
river; team” and wagon ads hc. glace ae .85 
TDPIVCLS iti pate toe No ate Te ata enane oi eb ea aay -ol 
MOCO ALUCK! sO LIV GES ena ae ase eee ee ie eee A co 
Motor “truckidrivermand truck: 9s yen nics cates one 1.55 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, ete., 


cutting’ and “fitting: timber) isieseri sk ee 61 
Motorenboate Operators. wis pial ea en ee .05 
Carpemters “and 24 Oiners | dass. S5.0i.88s eee oN OO 
Shovels: operators: (Lass): 93-35. Sheeoe an ee 1.16 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ .65 
Divers (Full day’s pay allowed whether em- 

ployed” full on spart:time)s. 2. hace eee tere eee 14.48* 
Divers’ tenders (Full day’s pay allowed whether 

employed: full. or: part time): 1: fact. pikes 5.48* 


Wharf extension and repairs, Cocagne Cape, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Messrs. J. W. 
McMulkin and Son, Upper Gagetown, NB. 
Date of contract, October 21, 1946. Amount 
of contract, approximately $23,413. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Blacksmiths, 4/4) o5) Cae ees ete em T $ .65 
Blacksmiths’) helpers: lacus ae rey ee .50 
Boatmen’: (rewboats yn Uy. stom WE. cen ae oe 46 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ .00 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.) ............ AYA! 
Driver; cs horse: and: carts iit stds ais ae i taneeee -60 
Driver, team “and wagon" foo Sew es ae ee 15 
Engineers, operating steam ............0.e00000. We 
(iss Gngine runing si Pease ed so ee nate ele foo 
PADMUEERB Ss slow ink oa nse «eke A Sanaa - 46 
Motor” .bdas “operators’ <0 soel oe ee ee .00 
Motor truck 7 driversihs.8 oes von ee 50 
Motor truck driver and truck ...............06. 1.50 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ................ .70 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ................ -55 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ................ .50 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 
and” signalling). irs. ay rae cee ee ee eae 60 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ...........ecceces .80 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and fitting timber) ...............00. 05 
W atehmene > oo ace ta dudes Cec eee eer oe 40 


Improvements to the lighting system, 
Harris-Campbell Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. William O. Pickthorne 
and Son, Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 30, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$5,075. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Carpenters ‘and joiners | fiscal 0s is cic tte $ .96 
POYLY CES Toe isle os watering ooo CERI Se Se 56 
Driver}: team cand= wagoie.. e.g de owe canine soles .90 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .............sssee- 96 
TEA DOULEIS seas eae vk eee eae .56 
Motors trucks drivers’. Wasces cue vert ewe cent .60 
Motor truck driver and truck ............eeee- 1.60 
Raintersiand -'glaztersey us. ssi oases Seaitene tc ee 86 
WW atchimenss sc as Sites eh caesarean eae tees .o1 





*Per day. 


Sl 
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Straightening of west approach, St. Andrews 
Lock and dam, Lockport, Man. Name of 
contractors, Dominion Bridge Company, 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
October 15, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$61,213 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was included*in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Steam shovel engineers ......ececeseeeeeeeseeeces $ .90 
Steam shovel Oilers .......sscccccveccesccesevescs 5D 
Steam shovel fireman .........ccceeeeseserees ates -60 
Labourers (COMMON) .....cccececeerereeceereeeee -03 
Be TaCkSmaths acres wane letete eles love, clerer stone seve Ecraasiens orslete sto 
Blacksmiths” helpers <..0c/0.. cee c+ «islaisiaisne cece 574 
TD PATUMMOES eclectic ecole cieccisialalelsjelele e's’ vie oe Aereln.e ES 09 
PO Wlermens vac closet cieicieverclicls scle eleisiore e eivieis eisie wlatels ='s -63 
Driver, horse and cart ....... Bers eraioiennletecare: sletelers 20 
Driver, team and Wagon .....eceeecererceereeees 95 
PO GEVELS Hie Soe alee Settee icine scree, sisters ete sioueiae' ee Sete: .55 
PNTOCOL TLIC OLIV CLS] ieistelslais\<isisiclels fataies's lee Sivieiels si0 -60 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing. 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 


cutting and fitting timber) ........eseeeeeees 65 
NiGtor Sbanb s. Operators Moree cies cee se seve oan ces .60 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ......eeeee 3 .09 
Divers (Full day’s pay allowed whether em- 

ployed full or part time) .........eeeseeees 14.48* 
Divers’ tenders (Full day’s pay allowed whether 

employed full or part time) .............- 5.48* 
Tractor operators: 

WStOUENCATI te CLC ise aisiceaccsiolole aiciare aloe ofate ie slaree.ai .80 

Served emeatciarsve oretetevet tate eiciasiava is ovolasie\siertistelsjere sie eisereis, © 70 
INT CTE RO NE ABO ae ACO OOOO 1G SOC ORO OULIOOE .63 
GEMENtRAMISMELS ac ce ciler artes wielsieie's siaiels «inteselersratees 70 
Concrete mixer operators (gas. or elec.) ...... 05 
Engineers on steel erection ......ccccceeeccesveee 90 
Painters and glaziers ......... iE, tle eioiolondisuelaten draw at .85 
Welders and burners (on steel erection) ...... .95 
PE eaTMayoIALe TP eecirdasttepsrerscrsteiais erste stetecorets ciclelereveiets’s cele at orsiels 63 
PRIS enee (PEN CIAl ia sae aleiesclerers sielenlcis Seeleiele,e eneie Rona 10 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) i ..0s.ccccccc cc csisvens ols 
Structural’ Bteel 7 swOrkers:; ..'¢ ceived sieves Sicraleic'e oe oie 1.00 
AVW AE CINTI CIN scars nvsinhs, sicislore'e ole wis laiereolalares ey laiecbieate stereo 48 
Pile. driver and derrick) foremen.:.. <...0.5e00%% 1.20 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .............. 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 

BUG AISiSMAL LING) Sa vaccwrs wists averse! orci ieveletaie! salele Wislere .68 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ............000- .70 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ................ .63 


Construction of a Nursing Station for the 


Indian Health Service of the Department of . 


National Health and Welfare, Bersimis, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Georges Deschenes, 
Moulin Bersimis, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 5, 1946. Amount of contract, $26,700. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Breck and? hollow tile layers’... ces «cs zaees ss $ .85 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and “temipering smOrtar) snk soce. see cee cen eennes 50 
Marpenters: ANG ao} OMETS si. sic aamins Cacao ciate gersionies 65 
Cement wish CVs woe ptcoe were wnie 6.de.e Lian acseries -60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

PS LCAINI Mies weet Manet oo sera Ree ti enahe ate ae .70 

GAS OLS. CLEC. eit st. lente sau cheiece elses ied celoed .55 
AO TEVEL SR are Serelenfericaet tees aisvarasath aceleseiele sistant pak a 45 
Driver horse\wand warty cain cstc so wecone canes -60 
*Per day. 
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Per Hour 
Driver, team and wagon ............ Weis sede chs -70 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...........-..--ss- -70 
LSDOUTEES feos. oaks siehoee Mevte aioe eke Eirias Se matelaie ce teolers 45 
Einoleunr lary ersui. cues aches cletente cs abi bate temiee .60 
INEOLOL tLUCK a OTIVersearacetee ence are tees Uae dents stele 50 
WEOLOY stNUCke CPUVer UT) a EUCK oye aie caierereie state ers theses 1.50 
Painters. ands ‘SlaZiersimsit ss wtiee see te cises ceseeie Same -65 
Plumbers) and esteam fitters, %:clsvec viste’es ss «ate alate Sas 70 
Sheet metal workers ....... eS a cthertole Gia alee dot ane 70 
Shinglers (wood, asbest0S) ...scccicsecceccccccs 65 
Structural, steel w*workers'i, che. ccc we cole es citelerae 1.00 
Watchmen! ha55 Bs cra caicieion se tiee bebivelaae sa kas eres -40 
Waxers and polishers (floor) Sidra 8 8 wiele’ oie thesete oteiolate 50 


Department of Reconstruction and Supply 
Alterations to Torpedo and Gunnery School 


building No. 15, H.M.C.S. Stadacona, Halifax, — 


N.S. -Name of contractors, Nova Scotia Con- 
struction Company, Limited, Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, October 2, 1946. Amount of 
contract, $33,250. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


J Per Hour 

Asbestos insulation . workers |......cscescesccsses $ .80 
Brick ‘and hollow, tile: layers... sce sie nee cece 1.15 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

andi atempering) MOrbary Os sie cievelelettiars s oiciantra aleve 65 
a Carpenters’ and J OMECTSI ioe siete store creleieya’s oie bats om .95 
Clement siNiShers ’ vets sila taereciesve cactislonnis ecu atenelsetars -80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Bea Peg sath Sale aetealdis eee lcloralataye ste Viale welverd Chistes 89 

Gaston wel ees oaks testes cw ate asi tate eo ee Rees -70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .......... | .70 
HPA OTS ashe oo oeioracstel ohaka Secale, cake seroelareetoresbe-ststec orotate -60 
TIVer steal WANG sW.AGONs trate a -pnoleles wercle's etewloteres .95 
UD e rie Sihe Mary encempMeomer nGonaneers meee ic ap 70 
Blectricians (inside wiremen) ........eccceeeeee 1.06 
Engmeers, “operating, Steams. vcccc cess screens 90 
Engineers on steel erection ..-.-6.00..6e00s0csnene 90 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.) ..........-. 90 - 
Hnginemen: Stationary, as <stcrdenis'siieais eect rere .70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)..........+- -70 
TOUTES. SAS Mia wie aise see tiete eae Onin eeBNS, ae teleireeee eye -60 
Hathers-——metaley5ieetetc chtone sac wicleien relaicleaceeee tee .80 
Wrotors truck drivers iascaseneoiteas his ce ian cre ee 65 
Motor truck driver and truck ..........s.eece: 1.65 
Ommamentalwiron “wWOrkers: 4c Wesinde wewiec eee ee oh icice .70 
Painters AC SLAY.) Wk iajsacteteo oaee otie «Cie tomlakenie es atin oe 91 
Painters “And welaziers: siete ouied neers 81 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .............00- 70 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers ............. 70 
Plasterers: ) ite ATP iai tare Srauatal ers aes ieicle omsisiom teases 95 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering mater- 

DAL act temas stearate ceaa cate aeeent 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters .........ccccccescees 1.024 
Pow dermen wu cesiokewae tee eee ele Sslocireicinrte exon ave 70 
Riggers (general) Aiea. coco eee «70 
Road grader operators: 

Eorsedrawn ain sock etna een eae as 65 

EnoMCing "Geant rae as. ahsen Selces Soko ens oe Rea 95. 

GABE rte Satan ston eae cela Re nas Beet ae 15 
Road roller operators (steam or gaS.)........... .80 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition........ .65 

Sheet! metalw ke Seca ecmitnatie nse te eens 85 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) Sr ee UE it eBc ~.70 
Sheet Smetal“workers's. sasex scale aneetigeeer se aman .85 
Steams shovels engineers. 0c. ossee ees een sees 1.10 
Steam: shovel, Hreviiensy nics. <a> neon «= puso eee Winn als -70 
Steamuslhovel-- oilers 8.0.2 esiscouins cee meee: ».65 
Shovel coperators (eas, co sewidce emis aeiete ss bedels 1.10 
Stonecutters hes. owy Sasieeta siete Warne elicit eames tees 1.15 
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Per Hour 

Stonemasons weet eens eee e eee e ete eeeeete eee enes 1.15 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 

MNOLEAT) rees aaa aiststes cnte sce ea ie Ne ene tats bas ble tere -65 
Structural steel! \workerse 3s iia ch ce pote eee aelees -90 
Tractor . operators: 

Letourneau, etc. ......... efi oeletaislore hee eisioeie wale 85 

SIMD Hay recto aise stare exsvoe, haus maclactenttetre eae ers 70 
VAT CHTIDELI a sitic We arte a eicre mere inc osale tee hive nce beatae .00 
Welders and burners: 

WA CEEY LENG: OF. = Cl OC sus sie a ares iciak Wien ain s aioe 0 Ses tic 85 

Onsistcelmereculom tae «ance tis oaks wee eteele eaioas 90 


Installation of freight elevator, building No. 
85, H.M.C. Dockyard, Esquimalt, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Cober Elevator Manufacturing 
Company, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 5, 1946. Amount of contract, $6,400. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
@arpenterss and) JOIMECLS:. “cc s.s.cac,as ooisineinre heltee Biteie USD 
Driversis (Cesimsters) ss chsaswe ee oaleet asbaioee Pe : 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ............0. sieercioumel sO 
HIEVATOT ae CONSTRUCUOIS it settee tie Acre oelcleieieraie. sisi ane LS 
Elevator constructors’ helpers .............. Hacks 84 
Labourers (common) ......... a alalatecahe wislete's eintethets 65 
Motor truck drivers: 
UWircler moe tonsil sha cae seers eusro oc een tie en we 65 
DMVOUSRANCMOVERT va actrees cated ene ke ae 75 
IPARntersua(SPIay mane ocete sees Sate ett ere eee 1.05 
PamMLcrs Ande Olaze4rs meade ae nietae eee ere ee -95 
BCR UIE IW OLRCES 5p vin'p Sho sient Cha Vee, 1.18 
Nai Clini striae sec ters ets seth: eRe hae ee ae -60 


Construction of laboratory and administra- 
tion areas, and work exterior to buildings, 
R.C.N. Magazine Establishment, Bedford 
Basin, N.S. Name of contractor, Diamond 
basiniction Company, Limited, Fredericton, 
N.B. Date of contract, Octoher 9, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $423 065. A ae wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 


Per Hour 
EPDNAIGS ROTA Minn gay hehe cierees oor ee PRA. $ .75 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders 65 
Lh BYE Ul eee Re EA OR sett CREE Se Maree gee ee .65 
Be CRIS Were ateina ape wot eS cis cae te es -85 
Blacksmiths’ helpers .............. aperreiaaea/olons areas 65 
Brick and hollow tile layers ................... 1.15 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering mortar) ..... sire sours Va siecemeretees s tS 65 
Boatmen (rowboats) ....... HOD BOREL DOetie hare Loins .60 
Carpenters and joiners ........cesececcescese Sac 95 
Cement finishers ..... Nosige eee eee Ne Te : .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators (gas. or 
ele@.) sss. ces esed SEROMA Ree arg eet Brees .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .....eecee. 70 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ........ at 1.10 
Piragiine efiremen co... wc.ces ceca otis noes ee ‘ 70 
Moree ING 7: ONE Ba los opis aio ds CEA oc os hs cee Pees siete 65 
MO TIVOIS te eras Sia Se oR oan cen a LL systerite 60 
Driver, team and wagon ........cccccccees aaloletate 95 
PTH TUNNE Se shee NG heute Lea's ee enone iealaiats -70 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...... Sipdebs thea dO 
BPD ORO ae Men ett lass Siok n'a Se owe hols chia Beal gneia: sie -60 
INTOLOT ReMiICkKcd rivers. bros cvcerhe neice eons Siac: 65 
Motor truck driver and truck ............ eS eaten 65 


FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 
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Per Hour 
Painters (spray)--sessveuelacwene HAAG ARE CREE 91 
Painters and glaziers ...........0. Dieielisties cersieee tis 81 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ...... NP. OS fh 20 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers ........:... -70 
Plasterete ek, Vette ees Ce Rae ee ae ee 95 
Plasterers’ helper: S (mixing and tempering 
WIA FCrIgL) wee. cease acre ears Lise Sjarefeyecosane te eteR neg orere 65 
Plumbers and pionalattars eral ale cial sfeiet tlc: SremmetevaN ci aate ~ 1.023 
OW CCEMEN OC .Gacnc Tae ret cae Ue ee .70 
Road grader operators: 
Horsedrawnl) Ai. sais evaue sce eee ae ian eee 65 
Including: Tea. soc 4 hae eee oe ee et 95 
Gas hay Umea rea. ot ieee aE Oe ee I 75 
Road roller operators (steam or PAS.) chisa see . 80 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition ........ 65 
Sheeti metal sa) iy seca « hoibeitetirtteuleta Meets Sees -85 
Sheet metal workers ............ al aralaNelavern Teneo if -85 
Steam shovel: engineers:<...:65 5 jc vs ceaedaane. ladies 1.10 
Steam shovel firemen ........ OTOH Ar one eee 20 
Steam shovel oilers iii:5...55 os wwe ca cee cha Aeieide a 65 
Shovel operators (gas.) Sea 1.10 
Tractor operators: 
Letourneau, ets. .o os .ae ves te oe eios Gale hatter nee 85 
Small eaee ss ate cake yee eee ae 70 
Watehimen: o)tsgel vies tec ie phar aa ay 55 
Welders and burners (actly iene, or else) aaa 85 
Construction of retaining walls, H.M.C. 


Dockyard, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractor, 
Messrs. Walker and Hall, Halifax, NS. Date 
of contract, October 25, 1946. Amount of | 
contract, $31, 507.50. A Yate wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Carpenters and joiners ...........ccceeee SBARHE es as 
Cement: finishers “2233.0.5 Sea S sieve aera: -80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam ........ Share aici nares pee cette avatslsererenat tee .80 

Gas; Or weleg.e.4 cast k ras aeee ae aislolelerelnie nevetre -80 
Drivers 2 fcc eae dots ee ee sie ahialoravercing 69 
Engineers, operating, steam .......ccccccces.s.. 90 
Habourersiyesth thick oe ene watitetoves Sierosl SO tee 60 
Motor truck drivers ............ ACS GPRS Noe 65 
Motor truck driver and truck .................. 1.65 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ................. 1.00 - 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ................ .90 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ..... a ever uote ) 10 
Pile driver and derrick men ean 2 setting and 

signalling) 7... os 3bc oe sh dee ees ewes iouu tes 15 
Pile driver and derrick ‘anounced savateCestteuet a PNE Saat 65 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) .........cccccscceeece .70 
Steam shovel engineers—. .<". sass eee a ee ee ' 1.10 
Steamshovel/-firemen? 7, o.c25.. sconce ot he -10 
Steam\shovel "oilers:ao% oer 35 iva Ue oe eee 65 
Shovels.operators)..(@asss a eke ok ene eens 1.10 
Tractor operators: 

Letourneatt, * eter or cress vee neonn eines 85 

ho) 70321) SEC Rae Speers ne CRN LARUE Se SiN Sag -70 
Wratch ment atc octvst, avi men sc aelaie ate tres Ree eee ; .55 


Construction of new water main, No. 6° 
Repair Depot, R.C.A.F., Trenton, Ont. Name 
of contractor, H. J. McFarland Construction 
Company, Picton, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 30, 1946. Amount of contract, 
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$30,885.10. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per Hour 

BIACKSMIGNS Ie c vieise Se. cicelaleleeere nie wavrae sweteles creas $ .75 
Blacksmiths’ whelpersinc it. «scisisje ster ses ee bacatte wie )s score -00 
Carpenters and joiners ............ ATES ANS ga 2s 91 
Compressor operators (gas. or SS BS TAGN oleaees 65 
Dragline operators (steam OF gas.) ......sseeeeee 1.06 
Dragtine firemen (Sieets ves Tew ee ieee gee ss : .66 
PD raslinSMOLEVS oy seaies wis ieee le a atotels sa Raiaiatin to ols eter .56 
TTLV-CEG Tacos aicle ela ietohe, ica sie oleate tee ails’ Bibs etalon 51 
Driver, team “and WAgOn .......ceeees secre cesess 85 
TD TIE TUMMETS ta sclswicics cierelel = <inisletcoiicis cco lsisvelelste siereters 60 
Engineers, operating, steam ...........seeeceeee 81 
“Enginemen, stationary ..........sc.cceeccsecees 3 60 
AGADOUTCTS soak Cae cies ois seine olaoiitire © svat ele: eteiere isle aise ol 
Motor truck drivers ........scseee.- SB raat Sethe tee at 55 
Motor truck driver and truck ...........seee. oP A5S 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ..........+e0- 65 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers ........... g .60 
Plumbers and vSteaMiNtvers oo sis sisiveigwe vielen we sisi 91 
Sheet metal workers ....... SR Sreia NE wid eatete eee ees -80 
Tractor operators: 

HetOUrMeallsevCs. cai sical isis seiaie ties oie te ele ieee elsiare By (5) 

Borne ase ae wr aevalstace! sicicintelsrersieie «visit alae mielesislsts .65 
WV COMMIENG aaaicernicic s clolctalevoletslaisicie stoi trels atelalevcleioieieleieiels ale 46 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) .......+ .80 


Construction of roads, paving and surface 
drainage, Health and Occupational Centre, 
Saint John, N.B.. Name of contractor, 
Coastal Asphalt Products Limited, Saint 
John, N.B. Date of ‘contract, October 30, 
1946. Amount of contract, $9,532.50. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ...... $ .55 
ASDRALERTAKEPS# 0. cisise ocewislacis Sisiviees ale ateicraialevereratitaie’s 65 
PIGIVOUSI cites el oe asens Bislece 3s citetce aletalete caaeee scewies 51 
Driver, team and wagon ........ Ae aes sitoeleatnece 85 
Labourers, common .......-. ni ietele weil waceislsistcicrelee -51 
Motor truck drivers .......e.eee. Se eatelshaubeveies crete 55 
Motor truck driver and truck .............see0. 1.55 
Road grader operators: 

ELORSOC TA WI Uy clot cjersis's ays leroin ee eS erates Ye tale ejeitiors .55 

Including team .......... Ne Siena Mtcleviowine eran sjepees 85 

Gas nean’. cieewie's sites rN Hetero a gia cla aiar staal aotorelot wa -65 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) Ns s lead «15 
Tractor: Operators (SMAI): Wee.e avuieition satis scinie ene .60 
Wea GCI Ma eM ni) cis sicisjnictareteratieteieietesiaicie's Salata ster elerets Sis 45 


Interior painting, “Givenchy” Barrack 
Buildings Nos. 11 and 29, H.M.C. Dockyard, 
Esquimalt, B.C Name of contractor, Messrs. 
Mort. Brown Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, October 30, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, $9,650. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— | 


Per Hour 

Labourers: 
GOmimonie oi oocle ecole etal dete warrees sethenoa es ret. 08 
Experienced balding Behe Citta c ateelechars Malco ae eal 
Painters. CSDray, ives csinis cleies mle che eves eleietoce Wenave innit: o 1.05 
Painters and glaziers ..........ee0e. Ri aes pie a 95 
IW ECliTGINy Heretics osiayels dor ea Ceci a cleieieisiw'se.sians's ies .60 


Waxers and polishers (floor) ....... UES AL Alana! ad 
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Additional development at aerodrome, Sioux 
Lookout, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. R. F. 
Petursson, Dryden, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 2, 1946. Amount of contract, $7,625. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


. Per Hour 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ............. $1.06 
Draghme wfiremreny 12: ir.iheheialare elerelalele aerate rere teers .66 
Draglme- ollers*<s.'.s eee. cece Fie Ve see We sige ares eins .56 
DYIVETS see ale hereteloeio es ap erane Graeme tate eee aa, 51 
Driver,:) teams and s wagon Saiciws nce cae sees 85 
EPabourersiy weet selssw cies Ep A Se eke Aiataie treatin aanatete 51 
Motor truck drivers ........ ala eet ee ate aeeemaes .09 
Motor truck driver and truck ...........-eeeeees 1.55 
Road grader operators: é 

Horsedrawn ........ Sheol AS ia aia gph ape sheteic eaters .55 

Including shea mitten cic shrcreleteeterisivisle sieleis osicmiers -90 

GAS iSite eielelens late le nae eishoisvaetaleve minereiaielarel eaaictershecle .60 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......... 19 
Steam Shovel eng@ineersiy sce sisele «csc viceeicie tics ese'e ce 1.06 
Steam shovel firemen ..... Siecle aielt Rsiete sabnwiaaeus em 66 
Steam: shovel: oil Crgoivcn cise <ncsc'vlc el cvele store crniatelsyscoierate .56 
Shovel operators (gaS.) .....-+--seeeesceceeeves 1.06 
Tractor operators: 

Letourneau, etC. ....:..00 cee ccccecwetcceoecs 15 

all ae eee ORS NY gue a ketteat ate: Seetalscenetefolemn cree te aie 65 
MRE CHIVIEDS vy ee eittare g onwtecsle obtjiateiovers pie leralainre nyel stetereyeieré 46 


Construction of a single residence, Jeddore 
Rock, NS. Name of contractor, Nova Scotia 
Construction Company, Limited, Halifax, 
NS. Date of contract, October 12, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $18,500. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows:— 
Per Hour 
TADOULCIS Che ainec cities care onls clsciviesiers phones eee - $ .50 
Cement and concrete mixer Wanernises (steam, 
gas. or elec.) ...... Bivweissere la’ R sic lewtesontes aleve .70 
Carpenters and joiners ........ Seater We ahemetiety. outta 95 
Gementi finishers) 4.5 <sciceedece OR asihive ial elelocraeeate 15 
Shinglers (wood, asbest0S) .......+..ssseeseeeees .95 
Plumbers and steamfitters ........seeceeeesceene 1.023 
Painters and glazierS .....csssceeececectseee cece 81 
Painters (Spray) ..scccccccccccecssrsssccccsceces 91 
Watchman ilies eile de ee ollie eet wie wens tere ey ees 45 


Additional development at airport, Winnipeg, 
Man. Name of contractors, Commonwealth 
Construction Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man. Date of contract, October 2, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $459,492.50. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— ' 
Per Hour 
Asphalters  .......eececceececceeceeeceeseerececes $ .70 
Carpenters and joiners ....... DAA Re eitte RA 1.15 
Cement finisherS <.....c.cccccccccccccccccvescoes .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steamed ec iaaiks writciele gad aatele slap oisattis Steg a .80 
Gass POTICICC tetan a chute jeter eis eines w wierermexee rites .70 
-Compressor operators (gas. or Bee) RRO Na Sar, .70 
Dragline firemen .......cceccccecercserccercreecs .80 
Dragline. oilers .....cceccceeeececseeecnscecrcrsers 65 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) .......-.+-- 1.20 
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Per Hour 

ID, Ghine cske Boch GENEL CNGO DODD SHRP ene too AoE rt .60 
Driver; steam) andr wAGOnh sa ihcriac ste weic acces hes 1.00 
Dg PUT TRT SY 7, bon sterc er shateeelcaters) acaclemate etaselclstor wala wey er cin .70 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Singles OLmGOUDLE CALUMS Hy. oitrcrewpese clei « wiateleneke 1.15 

Three POr AIMOFe OTIS) ce tude aie shee eae 1.20 
ENSINECTHEN, Wi SHALIONALY flares o/s leis cike eeoremiee0 osc /ater stays oe 80 
Labourers: 

dE Kate st ag TEN ha al UE Soe IaT a Pe Ae .68 

@WORAMIONs Meets ce sy oe or ath ite ete lat as te ee lnccomeagets ate .60 
MNVLOPORSENUICK HOLIVCLS? ciertess sjeieceselasaly asics ste Biwiagel Gueps Sia aia 70 
WLOtOr A truck = sd r1Vver se Ande) TUCK... a reicieic’a sltitmians oc 1.70 
ain Cers SDT Y, )aiheraiars orstovais ootsalel orotate ol crus rare wis nial 1.00 
PP HITLLOTSUNANCN STABIOT Secs, merece eats stein woieietshal o's wlewsteve 1.00 
Road grader operators: 

TOL EEC Rea WIL isis too oo craves esate ec hastartin als a sitoce, ole wy 65 

PERO UCIT Be LOAM Bi talsty. cet res, Soares saerste) vie els ovonate 1.00 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......... ~1.05 
SLAM ASMOVEl WEN PINCETS 9/5. cis.a clever cies siesieeisieslevelnaitle 1.20 
SLveamessnOvels firemen ccs el were mete cote Lideteice .80 
DPLEAMeS ShOyeNlorersiitma mice ecotes tes etihoelewalsioe cade 65 
Shovels operatorye (pass) imi ows whe cele Gate 1s) s ce arenes 1.20 
Tractor operators: 

MFCTOUETICN UIT CLCe ato cates Ske See ee ci cee oma 85 

reer ctide. ac rcllaho tesco ne WSR Pee nltee Se ena tee ay (3 
VV eG CHETIOI cit stars esr tetsu tas rate Nears esa iateietaseeh arate -00 


Reconstruction of marine wharf, Prescott, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. A. E. Farley, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, October 4, 
1946. Amount of contract, $26,200. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
ASAD OUTETS 2 ore Fivaionclec mle eae rial site SOT S TE cto lnite $ .56 
Carpenters and joiners ........ fut AR Se a apd .96 
@ementefinishers os.secss 08 GO ait eA te he ear a aN .78 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
BStealis cases sah onichiatee cnn cents Nec tea eae ra 
GSO MOLEC UE, Mais eae cores ee eR ails oe ene 65 
Bo atiiem CFO Ww DORtS) recy «sic ais cserciste cn tinets were are teenie es .56 
PACKS UWS mince. code cols tole es Sawer pete cde ys) 
Biaelcsiaiehs:  NelWeT Seaton. sence viata escenario te .56 
LOLOL OAL s ODELALOM.itee cic civic e siare S Sete silate Os aunts "556 
Motor truck driversand=<truck! jils, 22. cackacoss 1.56 
Engineers, operating, steam. .........-.....eee0e- 81 
Steam shovel engineers .......... CBOE RTS le le aserarel oe 1.06 
SECA Sh OVel GLeMVeN Ai iuereee cece sens cletieantn on eiote .66 
SLCMMMSNOVEOUELS ade cst dem cvmimt mene ch Nis: .56 
Tractor operators: 
MSCtOULNEANM NOEs Ine esivis Wee s Soeithies ate nasa wins Py fs) 
rat UTR Ickare Wenatconearataveteremane so aynatearate areola nae 65 


_Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 


cutting’ and fitting timber). 00 2322... 66s. 6 .60 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ................- 1.00 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ..........ecee0: 90 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 

ANC SION AUMNG eco eens cocoa U Seeneae Patek 65 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ................ 60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ............... .56 


Construction of two runway extensions at 
airport, Malton, Ont. Name of contractors, 
King Paving Company, Limited, Oakville, 
Ont. Date of contract, October 4, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $138,201.15. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 


FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 
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Per Hour 
Asphalt crakers. ss cntiemcststereteeecceitlentes eaten ste iee $> 276 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... .66 
Carpenters and joiners .......... wasn es geeet ens 1.20 
Cement finishers ci cies «hae wes ead atolls « Wave. caeo sete .85 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
LORI “atetn Mad one ome ten ue et none Pie ie tee 1.10 
GAB ASOT ClECANE cing shee mttnla eietteevelalswralions Baie! teen 1.10 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)..........+. 1.10 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) .........:.0. 1.30 
Draghine:)fremenis, nee de neice ese ie etme eee ce a 7 
Prdig lines On) Ts serena sa ee Cte a eaeial ee cot eahie oe oleae an ae a 
TUVETSY: ins d's laerarere sted ctoint 'alata cola Mae ama eral ee ona Paiste 62 
Driver, teeny. and: Wagon ke worse tee, . cies opts stare 1.12 
PD rade TUT STS i.e eran ohn nels eretene N otclerone le ee anaes) BY 
Engineers, operating, steam .....2. ccc. e ss veces 1.10 
Hnginemen Stationary. occa scs sors coc geeelarlae Moos 02 
PE OULCTS Mek zeae corerile a/c eseratr a oncLarea aaa Oe ee aie PURO .62 
Motor® trucktdrivers:. chine ce see eo ree rae .62 
Motor. truck :driver.-and: trucki2n. (jccnameres cen: 2.00 
Road grader operators: 
Horsedrawn ...... Fr ol ia ietaseper ale sak OTRO ee Pare east . 66 
Including team ........ Tok rea \ aaa Aa gee 1.16 
Ga aiore ave Wie Gh i 0 ebay ate racecar eae a Rae .76 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......... 85 
Steam. “shovel. engineers: yea.ss noone a vate sine 1.30 
Steam «shovel «firemen osc cicvccetew oes reine clot a crarnia Hilt 
Steam: shovel: ollershesiaoeascen cients eae are? 
Shovel’ operavorsc (VAS) ye carat tai eee eee 1.30 
Tractor operators: 
ESUOuUEIERII MEtC Lc s oe a ate ee .86 
STA eer rhs ge ae a ee, pune TOI aL gee te 16 
SW atelier sie ce tee iien laters ate meena tes, <u aks ernie OU 


Construction of concrete foundations for pre- 
fabricated houses, Kapuskasing, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Mr. F. Fred Dubeau, Kapus- 
kasing, Ont. Date of contract, October 17, 
1946. Amount of contract, $16,000. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Brick ‘and hollow. tile: layers 5.00 oo. c cess coe ees $ .96 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and tempering mortar) .......... ASE NOE HA AoE 58 
Carpenters and) Joimers:ti.. was cotae eae eile ekine 90 
@ement finishersi-us justenw senate te nce eee stglsteva’stclevaie Sal 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: : 

Sa ee a er SP ee erate et nel teg rae .76 

Gas OF KleR.\ cha iistany cereale paastes earn wage « .66 
Compressor operators (gas, or elec.) ............ 66 
MOTEVETS ei ocs Wale oleiatersrciarhiacotelermarorareh abe everest maustetaieence 51 
Driver; horse-andr ark wiicasaaceyy coast ceo 66 
Mriver) teamands WAGOM ov cise weltsee case me ere .86 
Driliepunmers) iw ccilrade ecole ere rereare ashore ale erates 61 
EIA OUTET Sites Sec ies she o aiak a oa asaloe NG oars ae Te ee ol 
IMEOCOT CTUCKCOTLY CRGiect rs etree Se inna ars aes ya ates oes .56 
Motor: truck. driver andi truck)... 0. <5. seecwcet ss 1.56 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ..............- 66 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers .............. 61 
Plumbers. and’ steamfitters ss. 0 scc000ss secs ee ens s 1 
Road grader operators: 

FLOrSOATA WIE 5 baie syaleteiors oa bs eke Weeies, weit ole Sarat 58 

Inchiding.ctedimive sn ccs euistrciae feet ieee 91 

CFAS SIS civ alhs ate Stale oleloto cco. wralolenalsictererere cites, ieee as 61 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.)............ 16 
Steam shovel engineers ...........008 Pe erase 1.06 
Steam shovel. firemen ss ssccicsce casio eeeeee lsc vases -66 
Steam shovel=: Overs: 5 a. cos cat eeieeae Une ine oares .08 
Shovel” operators .<(@aS2))\ sc. ss cowie occ dla csnae ceeaee 1.06 
Tractor operators: 

Letourneau ete. tases cis sa acs ase earee iste: Seen 76 

Bima ese onc ere sae haa d oie ten cue eee .66 
IWiatCDHien: Serce cn «castes sete eats Peele inn cee -46 
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Construction of two graded landing strips, 
Graham, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
Tomlinson Construction Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 25, 
1946. Amount of contract, $167, 625. ‘A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
IASELN OM hate wiitislale oi clesiolerbione BOR S ASTI RCS rie BRIO $ ..55 
HST CSIIU Guerre sc at ieiae eiciale siviaisivio’e clersitialelsie: ote clelele airs -70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers’ 2. .2. cscs ce ccecccsecesece OD 
Compressor operators (gas. or eleC.).......s0ee- .61 
Dragline operators (steam OF Z@S.)...seceeeeeres 1.06 
- Dragline firemen .......e.ses Bence tokaenear Ss .66 
Drache VOUS" S sicsclo cade ewes becee sects ss Vecteseels .56 
ND TEVEESNas act cine os role eelsre Btearcereters eure Bee acute ae lelare 7 751 
Driver, horse and ‘cart ........ AOL ORD COU 65 
Driver, team and wagon ........ Ree Lemurs -85 
IMENTS Gieeta Aavateete cin oldies sieeve sete oes's slescis o ceelele'els 61 
Engineers, operating, Steam ..........ccesoeseeers 81 
MSINeMEMN: | SLALLIODALY 4 sie vices cise’e'e isle cciee c'.e's v else. -60 
RO TILCIS ee ee ei eee cle tis eee Coie a cuciere ot eis. eisieceeets ol 
Motor truck rivers: < <2 .c0<.+cse0e Mal cia starter atare « .55 
Motori track <driver: and truck 3. i cecececscceces 1.55 
PO WGLCTATLETI SN Auirnismistersyets oie aiaveve: cloves iets « Sio.erevarels Sidlcistase'e -56 
Road grader operators: 
PT ORSCATA WI eosin ccicecre oe rele cietcisiele ce a oicietahare els ete .55 
PTR CATI OY COATIN iets creteterotelaietele siete veisyeys wleidrets ¢iatotaiels -90 
AS Hoe re Tee e ttolete oo aVre Sao Oey aie ecslesiearere iis wave 60 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .....e.ee py (5) 
Steam shovel engineers .........seeee SSE SEES 1.06 
Steam shovel firemen ..........ceees Rete craererais eis 66 
SLCAMNASINOV.ELs ONES -eie/aloiersrey x ounisie slels'olcieleiae ole.elciater 56 
Shovel POPCLAtOrs a GASs) Wic.s,cs, sie.o-5.0 chyiow shoei ncclomecs 1.06 
Tractor operators: 
LEUOUTMEAT, HETCS Selacce c's cc ceeew cules sce Mah? a 15 
Purge een ae Mec ee aaah ce dae aioe Lubioaioe ae -65 
Niet chinaenis ti Ceres alan ic We be ar Mee his boast aioe 46 


Extension of .hard surface runways and 


parking area at airport, Lethbridge, Alta. 
Name of contractors, General Construction 
Company (Alberta), Limited, Lethbridge, 


Alta. Date of contract, October 25, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $105,092.50. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per Hour 

“Asphalt workers ....sccccesescceseceterssecsceess $ .65 
Carpenters and joinerS .......seceeeeeeeeeeeenees 1.03 
Cement finishers (outside work) ........seeeeeees .70 
Cioiicri tai NisMOrs i «clos ce ss Calee naa eee tineeen oh a's 1.01 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam ..ccceeeecssecceeneccereee eens ccereeees .80 

GAS MOTUCLECHE ae caiiee oc wialaeicle’ ois se sicicisin sistema o-ste's -70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .........00- -70 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ....-.+eeeees 1.173 
Dracline” firemen 2.5.36. s 2. sec ctn cece ssciee see 70 
DTA HME MOIS (tee eiste! scale cers clelejajele cysiets 99/010 e"e ler sta/eutialerere 10 
Drivers “(teamsters)) Soi.csesvecsecset cove ene .60 
ey riTMeIAINMENS ep. sioeiine crenic he cieicioels dreiels se s)acele tatslaiers .70 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

SUELO TUM tae arerelele clsvartiotere serlaterereatola.cve's sds. t shasaie’e 1.00 

Two? Ore MOLE VOLUMS sie c « sclciene soci ais SOSeers 1.15 
Pinginemen, esta tlonaLy nee ces cs ee cisiele cigs bee sre .70 
PE OULELS warecins ores ells ove patric orels nis ore slates ora.s ie eipls .55 
Motor truck drivers: 

RU TICer OM bONS we arsecteretteterorteteer coe orp leit rate etortes svete -60 

Hout ON Ste ATIC AOVED ws sss eieieletonetee lara gre-charsvalotove:olathie race -65 
Painters (SEA?) rate sree tice stew ioacnisiene Sie el eeiorasl erstaave 1.00 
IPAINGETS TANG pPIAZICTS 2s care ioie.c Siere ea cielece.esele erie e Sie eietere .90 
PG WiGenIAell wet eicttacaia goles celsaie Sete wisi aie esas weieere .80 
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Road grader operators: Per Hour 
SEL OPSCOLA Witte cero sci eletaieisiete Ata \s'ate oie e alo» diac -60 
' Gas.—graderman ........ Sale cia Ceveis er eeee we we 85 
Gas.—motor patrol ........ eee ola tere oeraaeaTre 95 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.): 
Asphalt Sisirwistesvsicwe save crotetene a Mevetetel gen orendacsoreealeee -95 
Soil or gravel ........ a cisthraleture Uavelee cto able cake .70 
Steam) shovel engineers » cans soc scisatee seilee’s asoute 1.17} 
Steam shovel firemen ......c..cessv0eee ates cree .70 
Steam shovel xolers/wiastactereises oo alee oe tive asia wissen -70 
Tractor operators: 
jEtOUFMEAII, DP HELCY, | ha dereit can cereale ones Serccets .95 
Srtall ey coh lela sie wovseaeee ale ata e sleletts Se ate a -80 
IW atChimemusiieclorc sie tise steleers REM trent bose 25..00* 


Wartime Housing Limited 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Lethbridge, Alta. Name of con- 
tractor, Bird Construction Company, Limited, 
Lethbridge, Alta. Date of contract, October 
24, 1946. Amount of contract, $225,166. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Asbestos insulation workerS ........sescseservees $ .90 
Asphalt workerS ......sseseceseeees orece Saeeeeeed -65 
Brick and hollow tile he situs elec aretetatatetere etaren aoe 1.26 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpera (mixing 

and tempering mortar) ..... Ba abide bavalels = <p 
Carpenters and jOINETS .....cccccsccccvccevceses: 1.10 
Cement finishers (bldg. construction) ............ 1.01. 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam posirs.ecferercremtes pale se orelete sa sele aes omrereteee ate .80 

Gass .Ore BICC racy Save gieieieiar aie bisteiale die, aratoree arene .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ...........- .70 
Dragline operators (steam or gaS.) ....-..--+--+.- 1.17} 
Dragline: firemen” s..s/j.. tosses + sess nne eae Bsus 19 
Prac line’ Oilersii carcass ostein store craeierele lets aorta .70 
Drivers <(Geaasters)) sass iecceieteticka cilera' aiciaiers) sustehs mitaaiallate .60 
TOF) 7c runiene oda ox 4d oeeten ele <a eee 70 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .............-.+005- .95 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

(Sty ew isbybienl ASS a nbecoranroobiobbGopco pwaonust 1.00 

‘TLWO OF ‘MOL, \ATURNS Hs. sate ailelecls os olsen 1.15 

‘Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.) ..........4. 1.05 
Pinginemen,’ stationary i500. ss cosescvevsss van vee .70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)............ .65 
PAD OULETS toss alge ee eee eel orsi eyelets on einiel acter siom eparene ast .55 
Lathers: 

IN Petal te! cas ers sle ceca se als anstesiata rete tteace oct cake ya ctolsnereae etc 1.04 — 

EVV. COG tr Zenit che Sica wvareverateta skal steraneretatadaceneaer ata canals 1.01 
Motor truck drivers: 

Wind ert: Se GOns. Se cos ste tatters ee alerelotecta ice ist oes .60 

5 tons cand oversiosiese un eurostar maaan 65 
@Ormamental/ iron jworkersiec suo. caesarean ae .80 
Painters. (SDIAY)) ben. ciee cclaae wale suattiecs GIS eee 1.00 
Painters “and Glaziers med susie Melee olee uate tenets .90 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ...........0+0. 05 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers .............. 75 
Concrete finishers (outside work) ................ -70 
IPIBSTERETS ouxslarevscs so assrsieteiane Biaiv plete tats eis eee PRETO Tee Oe 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering mater- 

BAL) Wave: svereiavels iatoletaaatelole ateigterees sali eteren dislstanie tthe tite 71 
Plumbers and steamfitters ...........ececceceens 1.00 
Plumbers and _ steamfitters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen) ..............-. -66 
Road grader operators: 

Horsedrawn a8 ae seca ceineeent pCO a tees .60 

Gas.—sradéermen cis fos o's Case paces sone ome 85 
Road roller operators: - 

Steam or gas. (asphalt) ..........-e000. Lares 95 

Gas. (soil and gravel) .....ecceseseeees Parte .70 


*Per week. 
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Per Hour 
Rodment Greinforceds steel) alee cls iemcieiec's co's sta cince .65 
Hoofers: (siieet metal recs «ccises nee siemens oe cin owe sine .96 
Sheet simetaler wOrkersia swiss ci ste.sic Weta ce hee eee .96 
Shine lersi (WoO ASDESLOS) mie igicte:eele oasis s.07e elelere o°e'e 1.10 
PLEA SHOVEL= ENOIN COTS leis sisi inisintorere cles arerece wise 1.173 
MO LCAMM SOV. GTI sinew cies eis sustains o staveersnete eouelses .70 
Steam. cShOVel LOWMeTS © -c..5 one-care ateles brs siete sities ioeradie. 6 70 
SHOVES ODEFALOTS| (GAS ib avis sieiwiee baie cots ece ole t 5a 1.173 
Tractor operators: 
WGCHOUITICAIT, VELOCE, reais sacle are scaierele wacarter oteheovs 95 
Sita Ratecrtre cate ave wok sarstarstelstokia'e cicnte ee ee eere .80 
VY AUCIIMICI Tsetse aie s se gio oglone peace Laas wale ele 25 .00* 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.).......... 87 
Roofers, feltjand gravel: patent: comp: 
MAGOLEMIEAI eos, siarelon’s cieteelave Rie ore oes ois weet ws des eee aise .85 
PVOOLEUS Bert atin eo aa re encne & Taye ese kis OS Carpe ohare sitecove 275 
TSO OULERS LY oe vouiee coisio le cle satis OE oats oneal cee ke 65 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Leamington, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Sterling Construction Company, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 31, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$257,005. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

AS PINGH Ge ea ROIs Gatec y siictacatciasios o olen oe ethore cake $ .80 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... 75 
PSIBOKSIT Sie raen syrah Wore olsiaeieitehe Chetan Sree late orcs .85 
RIACKEMITUH Sm NelPers ie nas love ois soonest oa wee ees aril 
Brick and hollow tile layers ................00e- 1.36 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers: (mixing and 
tempering mortar) BA OUIE CRIOR piACSOe Her MG OGaY: arf 
WaEFpenters and. JOMECTS 5 cas occ CeCe eee ek Oates 1.23 
REPENS: HIS CTS. (52x. Fees oon des oem Kees .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
PORCH Tiel ois ah scninig Sois'e vies SACS GOCOEE Conae .90 
AS OL TONOC He ore Paik NAS 6 oe coe eon seni 75 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ...........- 75 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ...........05. 1.06 
ROLAPINE NTOMON i geass osc Sa hace aire Lie ins .80 
PIER SUNG STON ONS re tare ond doo Sidon oe wee velba oe ent 15 
TSTAVETS UA ila ldn npa die vias sos aya: atelelavarerelaletchelevate sleeiarae o 71 
Driver; team(and \wagon’ cs. be.coisuec + ecole sacd 1.05 
1 OSES abil Ys ene eee ae oe ae selec’ sioptten rcnene 15 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ..........scseceeee 1.30 
Engineers, operating, steam .........esecceccceees 1.00 
Enginemen, stationary ........ WSs Rin eave teatro ION 75 
BPA DOUTEUS oe oO oe oe eee naoa ee LYS STATS otosiees 71 
Leathers (metal or Wo00d) 50. cs0de1s «deoce’ ohhh 1.00 
MAOUOR WELUICK FOTIVERS. s. as oh nc d's bated es bee 50 bbaan 71 
Motor truck driver and truck .............seee 1.70 
Ornamental iron WONKETS: otto 05s uote htaes os one eo 85 
Painters and glaziers ......ccccecceeees adiettteaioane 1.00 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ............... 75 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers .............. 15 
PES UCLONG CK Ao bls nts a Woe Caco Bote Sena ch 1525 
Plasterers’ helpers anes and tempering ma- 
REUAL GT Seni oes Ac aa Leer ane ery | 
Plumbers. and steamfitters ....c..s0cccosceleceus 1.30 
Pete er een POUOLA) Jie ac tertee's & pore clatein tae aS hosioa ie .80 
Road. grader operators: 

EPOTSCOTA WD ateianiieh ooo he bee ee aces 75 
including tease sat r sitt, tes ORR ees ae te 1.05 

OS a. oes Ltt Min Te Oo vines Sin vias hus Ge hae oe .80 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......... 90 
moamen (reinforced,steel), 7... oc. eas ve ce ebeacs 75 

Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition ...... 75 
Sheet netalemess ce seca sas oes ehenee i eerese Bevelice 1.06 
Dhect pmetale WOrkersia cae oe ,0% wloielacciovelsi'e:clelolelemeteieie's 1.06 
*Per week. 


FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 
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Per Hour 
Shinclerss (woods sASWEStOs)im 21s siscie eas sisislaleieidiels,sie ei 1.23 
Steammwshovelwencineerdes css cass citside sok osisis ore 1.06 
Steam <shoOvel fremie4ninces  » «cies ehisjevie sie’ olo/clsic'oisie cele .80 
DLCAM. SIOVEl > OILETS ere tatcedia werat oeteatelelsecetae sake Aes Ay, 
Shovel operators (gas.) .......+5- ae Maske S oer ee es 1.06 
Tractor operators: 
TUCTOUTIVCAU; FELCH a paratstetele:sverstelevelols/\eParriate ers Seethia .90 
Sine epi avtictateera ee stavatare’ aia uase rete seavatete acid otelatere * ,80 
WATCHING TS {cece shins sais diese ouleae eae a eels beminislele .57 


Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)........ .90 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Medicine Hat, Alta. Name of con- 
tractor, Bird Construction, Company, Limited, 
Lethbridge, Alta. Date of contract, October 
24, 1946. Amount of contract, $178,217. <A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Asbestos insulation workers ......sccssssseees Pe eal, 
Asphalti workers ictasisieraa sissies ice aisieleit ereter ene anes .65 
Bricktand ‘hollow tile layers: S.ccce.sscsses sence 1.26 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ........... BY AL 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 
Carpenters and joiners ............+0% de ev alate ettion ar ALO 
Cement finishers (bldg. construction) ........-... 1.01 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Stedmisres sfc satins soemilessescame es lors hats .80 

GaSFrOrreleey Seis eccre iolate! shenie elaivic areca etal ott areis 70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .........- .70 
Concrete finishers (outside work) ...........-+> .70 
Dragline operators (steam Or QAS.) ..+s.e.-5+-- 1.174 
Dragline firemen: ' 1.6 esse exe asteees elas Bie tides 70 
Dragline Oilers: 2502. .c ccc ccc ccs c vce ovee vein nns 70 
Dnriversar(Geamsters)s <<. si sicc wststare corse’ sieloinereie t-te . 60 
WO rIPTUNMerS = o-o crciscioiowieciticis siete eiateloretoreiaete. ofS alousis aie .70 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ....... Rist ie eon Ais .95- 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Shieted (ey ato ybios te aoa nmenwoodbodo oe rare eid Slerolecetarets 1.00 

Two or more GruMs ......ccecevees ARAB BOS 1.15 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.) ..........-- 1.05 
Enginemen, stationary .....scccseesoers Sithcrerelete ciate 70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or CEC a eee 65 
Taboulerai. sc ses sels ay veiste seeeih aONe a Rieihie Scie ete .55 
Lathers: 

WEE alacun wrcistatad cictets siete tenets oioietece wetale eka eatn lakes 1.04 

DWV. OC errno oiclerain octerolerotnncl orate oielorsy staressievese Fesayesteic 1.01 
Motor truck drivers: 

Under 5 tons’..........- tec eeee sees mene: 60 

5 tons and OVELr ......eseeeceees Bi avoratatateche a arate .65 
Ornamental iron Workers ......cesesseseseereeees 80 
Painters (Spray) .cesccseccocccccescscesecsresees 1.00 
Painters and glaziers .....--ceeserecseeesses cree? 90 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .........- weno 7655 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers .......++++++- 75 
PIASHErGESia coco ci eee nicola elele eicreisetennisiere leit isleteiels oe 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

TALCTIO are criterias ocis steeicitiels Ue el e Mal stealeeeces sib § 
Plumbers and steamfitters .......ceeeesesereecees 1.00 
Plumbers and_ steamfitters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen) ...+eeessssseres 
Road grader operators: 

FROrsedra wn poses cers ese iiol terse snerelelsiate Gainers .60 

Gas seeradermen” <2 sss0..00 onsqan tue PAG EE LIS * 85 
Road roller operators: 

Steam or gas. (asphalt) ......csccerscsseses .95 

Gas. (soil and eravel) cess csi welder seine ii se .70 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) ...-.seeseeererreeeeee .65 
Roofers (sheet metal) ........ Sade leiole clea elena 98 
Sheet metal workers) .<i..00< 0 ccerescoecescccecviertis’ 96 


Shinglers (wood, asbestos) .........seseseeeeeeee 1.10 
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Per Hour 

Steam shovel engineers ...... Psd SRN aad tol a See a be? 5 
Steam shovel firemen’ 6.500% sch ccc esscccsee ees .70 
DPteam shovel! OUers. ve ci vices cco ane cele Sarees Nelo ate eve .70 
Shovel operators (ga8.) ....sssecceeceess SPL rettata gy toi Ve) 
Tractor operators 

MAECOUTDEAT 5 1 OUCu ry wioiens slocivierstaysloinsipie clove tesbiete 95 

STE Operas htt ahs nn eae Mags Cn eM ata ar .80 
WV AECHINEN jroenare diac ar chee edeiere abate suecocemiereens Dees neo. 00n 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) .......- .87 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp. ...... 

ORCIIAN Tse tae ete NP olla tes Wiatelgh a ee : 85 

PROOLETS Bc gran wees eee el here leleleheleue Glolstd abele sisi els A 15 

TAD OUTETS eh tela Moiese wos Secor yestatels class she aici afc ae 65 

*Per week- 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Fredericton, N.B. Name of con- 
tractors,, Diamond Construction Company, 
Limited, Fredericton, N.B. Date of contract, 
October 29, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$300,000. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Asphalt walkers? /IT 0. Lis ties cawetiee cele ie views stale $ .65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders .... .55 
Brick/and - hollow. tile: Tayers iss c's s'e/sieissie's slereisisiere -90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’. helpers (mixing 

Anas Leni Perine *MMOLtAR), sister vines vie celee eA ayele at .55 
Carpenters 2Ndis | OMEVSiy claus ostelety le eielsls.c,0-« Sikinisenesd 70 
Genren bart N ISI CTS oy ac supe Stra lays el saie stuiale Sistarere elciaiel sue sdiore 15 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Stearn cesta eee Senn Oa ANS elie ' ay fs 

CFA SPOT CLEC rece are ialara eo hale Sica tee Wala aout diate beidaiel soe .60 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ....... Mavis .60 
Drgaline operators (steam OF GAS.) ..sececeeeeee 1.06 
PD rAlo hime gs MOTO aie is siee.s soe celtieiettceve aidvejesaaias ee .65 
Pr AicliWeMOllersn ccs creeiie sei ae eee siblad wate mies eee secs are .60 
TORRY CRG ep a TORE eae anaes: ce aera oe Misi rae alalbiinie de 50 
Drivers team ann WaAeOl™ o sls cee sss ic tee c euler tece -80 
TAIN ETS: sot oe Soe was Eee cee oe ete Le .60 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ..........eceeeeeees 75 
Engineers, operating, steam ........ccccccccccece A75 
Engineers, crane (steam,egas., elec.).....cceeees 75 
Enginemen-“stationany: 20.20) iesc«b sokese «ee eee c .60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) .........0- -60 
PeADOULCTS sere Ge pies cane ale eneat 2. O28 gaa Saseescee -50 
Lathers: 

jist 1 1 BIBS Sse ar RA yl Ears RGR Oe Sal -70 

VO OC eae stececiera's a tvaratuis Mitre Sia ata ath terete eemicunl ierally 8 tr 65 
MOOR ATUOROTIVErs o:2.'5 20 once nie bubs wuan delete g .55 
Matar: truck: driveriand, truck! aco. ecu adcodees 1.55 
Ornam entalzcironerwOrkers wisn s naicsecc onde hein .70 
POMILODSH (GOLA ne eee eee eee ae sie ne IE aes 75 
Patets eRe glaziers. ees fea Cena ok ton be cdesc .70 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .............. 65 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers..........ee0e -60 
FP aSterere ee: £ irs Se siels s cian tree's Ricrciaistes eeishisaice ute ties 90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 

BETABUD ia Siiae eer Coo eee Eee RCs dae .55 
Plumbers. and” steamfitters 0. os. Ry fs) 
Riggers (general) 
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Per Hour 

Road grader operators: 

FLOMSOC LA WUD cc maeate sete eae ae cee Ae ne wicienn eee 55 

Including 2teamnces sce ce mee wanes aA raps a .80 

GAS so Foci ate Oo aie tis cas tre ee elt ere eal cree ets .60 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.)....... ee .70 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) ........ OS, Selatan uns 60 
Roofers: . 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition........ .55 

Sheet ciietaly ee sue ols ede eee omer ee ee 75 
Sheet (metalworkers iraheesttee tate thees ne Sa atste 75 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) ........cccceccecccces .70 
Steam ‘shovel: engineers: hc.e sok. et eek coe eee 1.06 
Steam shovels firemen 7375 oo Stee coke eee aes 65 
Steam “shovel: overme sei er ae eee epee .60 
Shovel’ operators (gas.) .......ccecccosce FRA wh 1.06 
Tractor operators: 

Detournesy, ete tw ees eee ee eae nay .70 

PSTOREL IR, cuit rath ce ties sla bade aa as tS ei neta .60 
Weatelimen “erg aera a sie eh deal hear t. 45 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.).......... 70 


(2) Dredging Work 


Note: The labour conditions of contracts 
of this nature contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
and hours of labour, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any dispute 
which may arise thereon. 


Department of Public W orks 


Dredging work, Meaford, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Dredge and Dock Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, October 31, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$47,836. . 

Dredging work, Berthierville, Vercheres and 
St. Sulpice, P.Q. Name of contractors, St. 
Francis River Dredging Company, St. Francois 
du Lac, P.Q. Date of contract, October 31, 
1946. Amount of contract, $10,208.60. 

Dredging work at Belleville, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Russell’ Construction Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 16, 1946. Amount of contract, $9,020. 


CONTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 
No. of Aggregate 


Department Contracts Amount 

$ 
Public Worksite meee ene ieee 1 294,737.00 
Poser Office aren Rainn eis sme site eer 16 59,907.21 
Reconstruction and Supply ........ 3,991 4,299,975.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police... 1 2,500.00 














Vocational Training 


Training of Discharged Members of Armed Forces 


HE number of new trainees enrolled dur- 

ing the month of October in all branches 
of vocational training was 7,137 (6,292 men, 
845 women). 

The peak enrolment to date was during the 
month of January, 1946, when the total was 
10,750 (10,028 men, 722 women). However, it 
is interesting to note that the enrolment has 
increased by 2,859 or, has approximately 
doubled since the August report. It is felt 
that seasonal employment has influenced the 
enrolment during the summer months. 

The total number under training at the end 
of October 1946 was 36,998 (33,636 men, 3,362 
women) with a breakdown as listed below:— 


res Men Women 
Training-on-the-Job in Industry 


11,283 185 
Training in Correspondence and 
Pre-matriculation Classes... 7,044 392 
Training in C.V.T. Schools and 
Private r Schools... vecese 15,309 2,785 


The peak in training to date was reached 
in July 1946 when the total was 38,777 (35,921. 
men, 2,856 women). A point to note in the 
October report is the fact that the number 
of men in training has increased approximately 
a thousand over the previous month’s report. 
In ‘the case of women’s training, it has in- 
creased approximately 300. 

Training in industry has shown a steady 
increase in enrolment since March. This type 
of training has been given special attention by 
Canadian Vocational Training, National Em- 
ployment Service and Department of Veterans 
Affairs, since it more or less assures definite 
employment for the trainee upon completion 
of the training period. Long term contracts in 
Training-on-the-Job have also been given 
special consideration as a result of a lengthy 
discussion at the Regional Director’s Confer- 
ence held in Ottawa in October. (L.G. Nov. 
1946, p. 1599.) ' 

Recent amended instructions regarding 
Training-on-the-Job contracts of over 52 weeks 
have been issued in a directive of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. 

Since September 1946, training in the Cana- 
dian Vocational Training Schools and Private 
Schools shows an increase of approximately 


of Health, Saskatchewan. 


1,000. The pre-matriculation training and corre- 
spondence courses are approximately the same 
as reported in the penultimate month. 


The backlog for October has been decreased 
by approximately 900 since September. It is 
noteworthy that of this backlog of approxi- 
mately 3,000 for October, that approximately 
2,000 are shown as “awaiting training in eight 
trades” namely :— 


Pre-matriculation. ............ 561 
Barbermgecs os carn coer uteee 406 
Watch Repair not res crate teins 318 
Motor: Mechanics... vs. 35.05.05 270 
Graphic’. Arte... icyneens erence 161 
Photograpnye clean uae. e 140 
Hotel and Restaurant........ 124 
Plumbing and Steam Fitting.. 102 


This leaves approximately 1,000 veterans 
awaiting training in all other trades in the 
various schools across Canada. This number 
is to be viewed in a most flexible manner 
since classes have no fixed date of admission, 
therefore, by the time that “Awaiting Train- 
ing” reports arrive at Head office certain num- 
bers of those who have been reported will have 
been absorbed in classes. 


During October, Canadian Vocational 
Training opened a course for Laboratory 
Technicians and X-Ray Operators at Regina. 
This course is sponsored by the Department - 
It is hoped that 
ultimate arrangements can be made with the 
Canadian Society of Radiological Technicians 
and the Canadian Society of Laboratory Tech- 
nicians to recognize the training time provided, 
and that provision can be made to take neces- 
sary additional training to write certification 
examinations. 


A dress designing class was opened in 
Toronto during September. Graduates of the 
dressmaking classes will be examined for this 
class by the Rehabilitation Boards concerned 
—if trainees elect this advance training. It is 
felt this C.V.T. class in dress designing will 
eliminate many of the difficulties that have 
arisen as a result of transfers to private 
schools. 
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It is interesting to note at this time that 
dressmaking and designing are second in 
choice of trade training by women veterans, 
since 13-2 per cent have chosen into this field. 


Women’s Training 


Of the 44,600 women veterans, 7,656 have 
enrolled under the C.V.T. program for train- 
ing. Hight hundred and forty-five of this 
number enrolled during October 1946. There 
has been an increase in enrolment in all three 
phases of training as indicated by the approxi- 
mate 1,100 increase in numbers in training in 
October over the numbers in training as of 
April 1946. 

Listed below are four of the most popular 
courses chosen by women veterans which 
indicate that approximately 82 per cent of 
those taking C.V.T. classes have chosen into 
these fields:— 


Commercial 20 ois aXe 46 per cent 
Hairdressing 0. 6... .s 11-5 per cent 
HI ressma king oi owls S 13-2 per cent 
Pre-matriculation ....... 11 per cent 


In reviewing the Women’s Training picture, 
it as noted that numbers have increased 
steadily with an increase in training at the 
end of October 1946, of approximately 300 
over the previous month’s report. There has 
been no falling off in interest at district and 
regional levels of supervisory efforts. 
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Cumulative Enrolment 


From its inception up to October 31, 1946, 
the gross enrolment in all types of projects has 
been 542,998 made up as follows: 


Discharged Members of the 


RP ROT COR 15 ois slagtinte sentra tay Mas 98,831 
Industrial Supervisors and = 
Morente: +. ite aes 128,830 


There have been no further classes for 
War Industry or Service Tradesmen since the 
previous report—therefore, the balance of 
315,337 comes under those projects. 


Vocational Training Projects 


The following types of projects are now 
carried on under Canadian Vocational Training 
by the Dominion Department of Labour in 
co-operation with the Provincial Governments: 


(1) The vocational and _ prematriculation 
training of discharged members of ae 
Forces. 

(2) Training of ee aeeieed 

(3) Retraining of workers released from 
employment. 

(4) Training of foremen and supervisors. 

(5) Training of young people and assistance 
to students. 

(6) Dominion financial assistance to the 
provinces for vocational schools. 


SUMMARY OF CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING, OCTOBER 31, 1946 








No’s. 
who have 
received No’s. No’s. No’s. who | No’s. who 
training who have leaving received received No’s. 
ae from been placed | voluntarily | training training under 
Type of Training Commence-| in employ- | or released |_ in fiscal April 1, training 
E: ment of ment to to year 1946 to Oct. 31, 
Program to} Oct. 31, Oct. 31, 1945-46 Oct. 31, 1946 
Oct. 31, 1946 ~ 1946 1946* 
1946 
War Industry and Service 
FAGCSINCH. C0 viens cio cinee = 315, dar 112, 684 23, 881 8,060 roc Aas eee 
Supervisory Trainingt........ «Aves |) Eh ee tne, Shea ings See pee eae 36, 417 14,181 | Information 
not 
me available 
Rehabilitation of Discharged 

POPSONGOL ee area iia et. arate GOR | ose oe eS ea a oe 62; 612i) ids BE ah eee 
Pre-Matriculation............ 24,379 13,499 BSB 4s ree Cee Sate. 19, 422 6, 496 
Training in Industry......... 20, 148 4, 256 C2: a era grasa 17,012 11, 468 
Correspondence.............. 1,344 107 DOLL ame ete 1213 940 
- Private Schools........:..... 13,158 STE OA SRELO 1 ae Se aa 9,773 5,129 
eas DE CPR OS abe Nai EN ae ee 39, 802 13.732 A B60 oO ee 29, 630 12,965 
Dota 22 yee eae 542,998 146, 999 48, 353 97,140 91,230 36, 998 


a a a a a a ee) re ee 
* Includes those carried over from end of previous year. 


+ Already employed. 


Nore.—Numbers that had completed training but had not been placed i in employment to wedges ol; 
1946: from private schools, 839; from C.V.T., 2,226; a total of 3,056. 


ads iD 
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Western Vocational Training Conference 


hee second meeting of Canadian Voca- 
tional Training officials in the provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia “was held in the Palliser 
Hotel, Calgary, on November 22-24. There 
were about 50 present representing vocational 
training units in each of the four provinces. 


_Brigadier J. E. Lyon of Ottawa, Assistant 


Director of Canadian Vocational Training 
attended in a consultative capacity. 

In a brief address of welcome the Hon. 
R. E. Ansley, Minister of Education for 
Alberta, drew attention to the division of 
responsibility for policy and administration in 
rehabilitation work and the co-operative 
responsibilities:in connection with certain other 
phases of the work of vocational training. 
He also emphasized the advantages to be 
obtained from full co-operation by all depart- 
ments and branches concerned. 


Inter-Regional Procedure 


Much of the conference agenda was’ con- 
cerned with inter-regional procedure and 
technical aspects of administration. The 
chairman at the opening session, Mr. J. H. 
Ross of Calgary, outlined procedures laid 
down in federal directives concerning the 
registration of trainees in the several training 
centres. : 

Problems arising in connection with trainees 
from the prairie provinces who wanted to train 
in British Columbia during the winter months 
were carefully considered. 

Brigadier J. E. Lyon urged that employers 
should be made aware “by all available means” 
of the superior type of craftsmen that aro 
graduating from the vocational training 
schools. He was of the opinion too much of 
the time of supervisors was spent in adminis- 
trative work, rather than with matters directly 
related to training. 

It was announced that student councils had 
been organized in the schools in all areas. 
These were made up of representatives from 
each shop and acted through their executive 
committees with the school directors and, in 
some instances, with the recreational directors. 


The functions of the councils were to provide 
a channel for complaints, to assume responsi- 
bility for recreation and other matters that 
would otherwise claim the time of school 
directors. 

The second session, of the Conference was 
under the Chairmanship. of Col. J. Neish of 
Winnipeg. The necessity for close liaison with 
D.V.A. rehabilitation centres and the National 


Employment offices of the Unemployment 


Insurance Commission was stressed, in order 
to make better arrangements for the place- 
ment of trainees in employment, after they 
had completed their training. 

It was announced that there was no “back- 
log” of women applicants awaiting training 
and that twice aS many women as men, pro- 
portionately, were given training. It was 
reported also, that in the three prairie 
provinces the peak enrolment of trainees had 
been passed. After dropping sharply through 
the summer and fall months “enrolment 
levelled off in October”. 


Apprenticeship 


Under the chairmanship of Mr. W. A. Ross 
of Regina, the question of apprenticeship was 
discussed in detail. It was agreed that while 
a flat trade credit was desirable for school 
training, it was not always possible to get an 
assessment of two years for six months’ school 
training. Representatives from Saskatchewan 
stated that there was a slowing up in the 
number of apprentices because of the high 
initial wage that had been set recently—50 
per cent of the journeyman’s rate. The wage 
rates for apprentices in Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia were reported to be “fairly 
uniform”. In British Columbia the trend was 
stated to be away from evening classes to full- 
day classes of one or two days a week. 

Reports were received from each of the four 
provinces with respect to the training of 
civilians. In each case there was stated to be 


a tendency toward “marking time” until it 


was assured that the training of veterans had 
been adequately cared for. ; 


Unemployment Insurance 


Placing Veterans in Employment* 


a National Employment Service of the - 


Unemployment Insurance Commission has 
played an essential réle in the re-establishment 
of men and women discharged from the Armed 
Forces. 

To deal with the problem of finding suitable 
employment for close ito a million ex-service 
personnel required expanded and specialized 
staffs in the employment offices. Supervisors of 
Veterans’ Placements and Assistant Supervisors 
(the latter all ex-service women) were ap- 
pointed for each of the five Regional Offices 
of the Commission These officials were given 
the responsibility of insuring that the policy 
of providing preference for veterans in referral 
to suitable employment was carried out con- 
sistently and efficiently. In addition, National 
Employment Service officials were stationed in 
all of the Armed Services discharge centres. 
It was the duty of these officials to: interview 
all dischargees with respect to veterans’ rights 
under the Reinstatement Act and also the Un- 
employment Insurance Act and to explain fully 
the placement procedure followed by the em- 
ployment offices. If, at the time of the inter- 
views, veterans were seeking new employment, 
the interviewing officials made the necessary 
arrangements for registration at the appropriate 
local employment office. As the flow of ex- 
service personnel through the Discharge 
Centres decreased, the number of these special 
employment service officers has been corre- 
spondingly reduced, and there are now only a 
few of them employed in this work. 

Thus, it will be seen that the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission has been dealing with 
all matters related to the administration of 
the Re-instatement in Civil Employment Act 
and, through its employment Division, the 
problem of placing veterans in employment, 
including graduates of the Canadian Voca- 
tional ‘Training schools. In addition, through 
the operations of its veterans’ officers, it has 
been handling a considerable amount of detail 
connected with Department of Veterans Affairs 





* The functions of the Department of Labour in 
connection with the rehabilitation of ex-service per- 
sonnel were outlined in the Lasour Gazerre, December, 
1945, p. 1771. 


benefits, such as re-establishment credits, vet- 
eran’s land grants, pensions, applications for 
training, medical attention, etc. Furthermore, 
in February, 1946, thé Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission undertook the handling and 
payment of D.V.A. out-of-work allowances on 
behalf of that Department. This facilitated and 
standardized payments of this benefit, inas- 
much as there are more employment offices 
than there are D.V.A. rehabilitation centres 
and the requisite machinery parallels in many 
respects, that used for the payment of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. 

The nature of the work done by the Armed 
Forces Registration units set up in each local 
employment office has altered during recent 
months Whereas during the peak period of 
discharges, they were employed mainly in regis- 
tering and counselling applicants for employ- 
ment, the emphasis now is on the follow-up 
phases of the work, as well as the placement of 
the comparatively small number of veterans 
still seeking employment 


Duties of Employment Advisers Modified 


The work of the Veterans Employment Ad- 
visers operating at Department of Veterans 
Affairs Rehabilitation Centres, under the im- 
mediate direction of the Regional Supervisors 
of Veterans Placements, has also changed some- 
what. These officials, together with D.V.A. 
officials, have recently surveyed all cases of 
veteran applicants who have been in receipt of 
out-of-work allowances. for an unduly long 
period. They have been successful in effecting 
satisfactory rehabilitation in many cases They 
have also given special attention to the place- 
ment of older veterans. 


Employers Co-operate 


Re-instatement Officers of the National Em- 
ployment Service are of the opinion that the 
success of the Re-establishment and Civilian 
Employment Act is due as much to the desire 
on the part of Canadian employers to see their 
veteran employees successfully re-established, 
as it has been due to the requirements of the 
Act. Employers, with few exceptions, have 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ' 


continued to carry out the spirit and intention 
of re-instatement, in numerous instances, ex- 
ceeding the requirements of the Act. It is 
estimated that more than 200,000 ex-service 
personnel have returned to their pre-enlistment 
employment, in accordance with the terms of 
the Act. Between August 1, 1945 (when com- 
prehensive records of re-instatement were first 
started), and September 30, 1946, at least 164,- 
961 veterans returned to their old employment. 
Of this number 2,036 were women. Only a 
small percentage of all veterans applying for 
re-instatement have needed the assistance of 
re-instatement authorities. In practically every 
instance where veterans requested assistance, 
it has been merely a case of misunderstanding, 
either on the part of the veteran or of the em- 
ployer, as to the requirements of the Act. Asa 
result,.only four prosecutions have been neces- 
sary under the Act. 

The facilities provided for male veterans 
have been duplicated for ex-members of the 

\ 
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women’s Services, although, generally speaking, 
there have been very few problems. At Octo- 
ber 31, 1946, only 1,138 ex-service women were 
registered for employment in National Employ- 
ment Service Offices. It is probable that a 
large percentage of these comprised the per- 
sonnel released by the Navy and Army when 
the W.R.C:N.S. and C.W.A.C. were finally de- 
mobilized at the end of August and September, 
respectively. 

The results of the Labour Department’s work 
on behalf of veterans is shown, to some extent, 
in the following figures: 

Total Discharges to October 31, 1946 938,731 
*Total Placements to October 31, 1946 718,335 
Peak of Unplaced Applicants (in- 


cluding Veterans of 1914 War) 

PMarch ol odO4O.52 > a ease oe hana 83,029 
Unplaced Applicants as at September 

Ud lL ae ie Bee ee TRAE Ie me SP 46,147 





* This figure includes multiple placements. 





Unemployment Insurance Statistics, October, 1946 


Analysis of Claims for Benefit—Claims of “Short-time” and “Casual” 
i Workers—Status of Fund 


TOTAL of 34,891 claims for Unemploy- 
ment Insurance benefit was filed in local 
offices across Canada during October. This 
represents an increase over the 28,555 regis- 
tered in September but is slightly less than 
the 36,717 recorded during October, 1945. 

As at October 31, live Unemployment 
Insurance claims (ordinary) totalled 57,036 
(39,957 males and 17,079 females) compared 
with 57,682 (41,022 males and 16,660 females) 
at September 30 and 61,565 (43,638 males and 
17,927 females) at October 31, 1945. In addi- 
tion, at the end of October this year, there 
were 6,439 (5,907 males and 532 females) 
other active claimants. Ordinary claimants 
are those who have separated from their last 
previous employment and are available for 
other employment. Other claimants include 
“short-time” and “casual” claimants. Short- 
time claimants are those employed less than 
the usual number of working days because of 
a partial shut-down of a plant. They claim 
benefit for the days of employment lost, but 
are usually not available for other employ- 
ment, since the arrangement is commonly a 
temporary one. Casual claimants are those 
defined as such by the local office concerned. 
They are workers whose past employment 
history is such as to place them in the 
category of casual workers. When such a 
person has satisfied the minimum contribu- 
tion requirements, his claim may be taken 


and he can qualify for benefit for days of 
unemployment. At the present time casual 
claimants are few in number, being only 110 


of those included in the category “other 
claimants” (Table 4) at October 31. Both 
short-time and casual claimants must, of 


course, satisfy the conditions laid down in 
the Unemployment Insurance Act for all 
claimants, including those governing “waiting 
days” and “first days in the week”. - 

During October, 33,197 claims were for- 
warded to Insurance offices for adjudication 
and of these (along with some pending at 
September 30), 31,589 were adjudicated, 24,404 
being considered entitled to benefit and 7,185 
not entitled to benefit. 


In previous reports, the chief reasons for 
disallowance have been given only for the 
disallowances and disqualifications arising out 
of initial and renewal claims for benefit. 
There have always been, however, disallow- 
ances arising from subsequent adjudications 
such as those based upon a subsequent refusal 
of an offer of suitable employment. Beginning 
with this report, subsequent disallowances and 
disqualifications are included in Table 4. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission showed 
that as at October 31, 1946, 2,875,954 employees 
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were issued with insurance books and had 
made contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund at one time or another since 
April 1, 1946, an increase of 94,725 since 
September 30, 1946. 

As at- October 31, 1946, 176,354 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees 
representing an increase of 2,528 since Sep- 
tember 30, 1946. 

Registrations to October 31, 1946, by regions 
are shown in Table 1. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Employer-Employee contributions for 
October amounting to $6,585,574.37 reached 
an all-time monthly high. This figure is also 
$1,265,891.85, greater than that of the corre- 
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sponding month last year. This increase is 
made up as follows: Stamps $798,856.74, 
Meter $112,837.71, Bulk $354,127.13 and Mis- 
cellaneous $70.27. In comparing Employer- 
Employee contributions for October with the 
corresponding month last year, it should be 
pointed out that during the past year 
coverage of the Act was extended to include 
lumbering and logging in British Columbia 
and employment in transportation by water. 

Benefit payments dropped from $3,398,101.44 
in September to $2,459,480.38 in October. 

After deducting Benefit Payments from the 
total revenue, the net increase to the Fund 
during October was $6,049,337.99. 

The balance in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund amounting to $343,868,572.69 as at 
October 31, 1946 is $33,956610.67 more than 
at the same time last year. 


TABLE 1.—REGISTRATIONS AS TO OCTOBER 31, 1946 
EL 


Region 


—_eooere + Cn ke 


Employers Insured 
Registered Persons — 
(Live File) | Registered 


sligtesaae midicvav ue’ eieyaisitlehar sls artis a shade stares 13,393 217,497 
sate’ w'etate, wie ssrals'e Seeteis afeke of ete -feUAU etter ee 46,634 817,308 
as sfouna loi Niels Tos WNctot ace! sf atofatas wel s ovaperensla teicher ahs 64, 197 1,097,605 
SPURT D OOH OAC SNCF LoS BREE aOR BES 33, 159 447,221 
BURGE G Sicarih Shs err ethd os as Sirsa So eee 18,971 296 , 323 
who Botaheriratelotatafercuolclp-eystesia.sietelshees erect tekate: 176,354 2,875, 954 


SS a a a a a re 


TABLE 2.—-NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO OCTOBER, 1946 





— 1942 1943 1044 1945 1646 
LLUOTE cath Og) ip EB a ah Ly De nO CP aa RY Dee eG ET Free BRET yy ET 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 
LINE 97 DENA TS AIRSET pcr A Me Ae es Se IE 663 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 59,098 
WEBLO Bourne Loe big RUM Mee test nic apt tennant ARG a 4,124 | 5,046 10, 667 13, 307 50,706 
So 017 UEC ASRS gb ANY VDIDE tyr ni Sal A eas I lenge a Ae aD 2,925 3,953 6,463 8, 430 35, 781 
DR Hee theca eer ers Raa cal i tet Moi Heh ps! ae hae elas ae 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 
TORS cer, VIET ch etaey coal oa Geen) Ne eR Ny: 4,629 Wedive 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 
~ UU iis  PaE a  aa e me IOGEAR, cee Mite 2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 
Rimetiote te ee tna ta hed cole a tei | cae met ANE ROME 1, 855 1,370 3,241 20, 557 25,115 
PORTED OT ots Hams are eh aes slags crate tats SMa ee eet 1,118 1,013 Suilo 40,473 28, 555 
DUR OI ECM ak eke Series, ete eal ek ai gen leet Magan Cog 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 
BNO VORADOP A Picco ose ek cede gd vee ocean aay eee 1,748 2,896 11,798 638.3255 |e ae ae 
TI OCOMMDER sic Oo ie SER Snead s Ruled ea a A BE 3,337 6, 562 13,770 5/612. 212 eee 
ELOtaleerre. see Goran, Skt we et mE ea oe Mee 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 296, 391 399,077 © 
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TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, OCTOBER, 1946 








Disposal of Claims 








Claims Filed at (including claims pending 
; Local Offices from previous months) 
Province —$—$—$—$—— 
aps Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 

Prince Edward Island...........s0ssseeeseeees Datos wcte 113 89 24 134 32 45 
Nova Scotia . 4,113 3,565 548 1, 536 826 2,877 
INeWr BTUnSWICKis. cc ocds sc cies othe AY ON AROS SO Ee a ae ee 823 567 256 8 232 491 
RGD EC ere icra eit tie orale cleseloielorareisvajsiele siele nje'seshelale.s efe'sie ei igis 8, 239 5,613 2,626 6,141 2,594 2,516 
ntarion sce... toss 14, 828 10, 352 4,476 11,021 2,191 5, 923 
Manitoba.......... 1,576 994 582 994 270 694 
Saskatchewan........ 619 417 202 469 86 230 
PAD CHC Re eee a oe een UR ele's cis vie poe cide Hatnlere Diels elgieee 1,106 739 367 1,197 187 500 
British Columbia 8,474 2,174 1,300 2,356 767 1,789 
Total, Canada, October, 1946....5........eeeeeeee> 34, 891 24,510 10,381 24, 404 7,185 15,065 
Total, Canada, September, 1946................- ..| 28,555 19, 603 8, 952 21,695 5, 604 7,502 
Total, Canada, October, 1945....:.3..... Dace eee la OUT Le 31, 142 5,575 33, 384 6, 736 12,312 


TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH | : 


CHIEF REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Td 


ooo llllllaeeEEeEaaaoeaeS__—_—_G_5O—<__ ee 5856565856660 8 





sangria 
o 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement October, 
1945 
TE 1h WAN Pont ee Re ra ee ae ee Se ee 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment 2,908 
Not capable of and not available for Work............ceceseseesce rere scnsceceseeeenees 9 
Toss of; work.due to alabour-Gispute sc: csc. + + ss oe ieisiciais cla cose cees ee a 859 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work............... Ate 59 
Discharged for misconduct:............2-<ccccecccosccecsceesecceccervs 4 484 
Voluntarily left employment without just Cause..........cceeeeesereseeee sees 2,049 
EOP TEASONG Cec rece cdc Oho had he oe dant owe twee re deaveceddjcdeedaniagsss sees a's ely olny 282 
# Total..... Be ee avaie seta titel sien ale cintarers Erase abate achelols since’ & ebevaioveiarcis cidlans, sisva' S eherele names ene 6,736 


Month 


7,399 


Cumulative 
Total for 
Current 


Fiscal Year 


55, 936 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 


claimants being in class ‘‘O’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
(2) Includes disallowances made subsequent to the original adjudication. 


Be Se 5.—-NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT 


OF BENEFIT PAID, OCTOBER, 1946 


ee 
So ——e———ee————aoooaoooaammmeeee__G_@aG—a eS le nn nny 


Number | Number 
Receiving | Commencing 
Province Benefit Benefit 
During During 
Month Month 
jotta SE a ee Be ele 
Prince Edward Island...........csccesesecccscsccsscvsvccccecsces 243 74 
ING Vid SCOUIS aerate role lok Deaits hele cine siacinis Weleiomialsla cieretatciarsreiere 4,373 1,169 
ING Wo UIS WAC ese erie eclessroieare oelore erefelecetatslolaiaions.o elsis clereie atn'ee 1,657 422 
OBC ee a Fas Ce cain gid Sow viele Re « Sains piel diare o-ap A6 bye 46m 20, 227 5, 691 
MITLATIO NOG ete toe Sea eise Oe ea vie oatel oiaicleversiets atere sletaisle.e'e.s es 25, 248 8, 680 
PURATRU CORD Ey ee ere stale aTe ean tet oVetiral eras ralerel yale ia eusle W cistets. Ciaiececeitsjelesetetas 2,984 946 
ae Lice Ses ya OUR EARS Bisa SiGe a RECINO DSHS CIG OCDE Comme 1, 208 502 
aes BCS Paces OBTAINS Hiei RE OL AIO ots Aan Olsens COP 2,046 903 
Brisk. GolumP late nclen ees ee corse so ove eleiataevat siala sisi dielelsisisle(sie elelels!ehs 7,455 1,891 
Total, Canada, October 1946.. igaratentansen sto 65, 441 20, 278 
Total, Canada, September, 1946.............scceeeee 74, 762 25, 234 
Total, Canada, October, 1945........scccccsecsccceeee 43,775 25, 838 


Number 
of 
Days 


Benefit 
Paid 


5,072 


145, 958 


1, 250, 308 


1,725, 426 
840, 327 


Amount 
of Benefit 
Paid 


309, 121 


2,463, 677 
3, 402, 460 
1, 709, 164 
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Disest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


‘PRE Unemployment Insurance Commission 


submits the following digest of selected 


decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire under 


the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940, and its amendments. These cases 
are an extension of the series commenced in 
the April, 1945, number of the Lasour GazETTsE 
and continued in each of the succeeding issues. 
They are selected on the basis of their possible 
precedent value for the determination of ques- 
tions which may, from time to time, confront 
Insurance Officers and Courts of Referees. In 
addition, they provide a medium for present- 
ing to employers and employees alike brief 
statements of the principles upon which insur- 
ance against unemployment operates in Canada 
and of actual facts in specific cases coming 
before the Umpire on appeal. 

The selected decisions are publigiied in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU-B. 67 
(Jan. 21, 1946) 


The claimant, a married woman separated 


from her husband, became unemployed, re- 


ceived benefit for 38 days and then moved to 
her parents’ home in another town. She was 
notified of a permanent position 35 miles from 
her parents’ home. She refused the employment 
stating that on account of her domestic ctr- 
cumstances the wages were too low. The In- 
surance Officer disqualified her. The Court of 
Referees reversed the Insurance Officer's de- 
cision. HELD: The domestic circumstances of 
the claimant were not such as to render the 
employment offered unsuitable. The claimant 


- -therefore had, without good cause, refused an 


offer of suitable employment. 
_ The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a married woman, separated, 
aged 23 years, was employed as a clerk in a 
grocery store from March 1, 1945 to April 27, 
1945. She became Tee olosen and filed an 
application for benefit on May 16, 1945; it was 
allowed and she received benefit for 38 days. 
She and her child of 10 months were then 
living at her sister’s home. 

The claimant moved ‘to her parents’ home in 
another town and her claim was transferred to 
the nearest local office. On the 24th of August, 
1945, the local office notified her by letter of 
a permanent position as sales clerk at an initial 
rate of wages of $60 per month. She had been 
receiving in her previous position $17.65 per 
week, which amounted to $76.40 per month. 


The employment offered was 35 miles from her 
parents’ home. 

Five days later she wrote to the local office 
refusing the employment offered because the 
wages were not satisfactory and she contended 
that, as she had a child, if she accepted the 
position in question she would have to pay 
practically all her salary for room and board 
and the upkeep of her child. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
and disqualified her on the ground that she had, 
without good cause, refused to apply for em- 
ployment which was suitable. 

From this decision the claimant appealed to 
the Court of Referees which unanimously 
allowed her appeal, on account of the domestic 
circumstances outlined by the claimant. She 
stated that she could not have left her child 
with her parents during the busiest month of 
the farming season but would have been able 
to do so at the end of the current month. | 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the Umpire 
from the decision of the Court of Referees. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and the claimant disquali- 
fied for six weeks from the date on which his 
decision is communicated to her and gave as 
his reasons: 

The Insurance Officer’s ground of appeal is 
that the failure of the claimant to make appro- 
priate arrangements for the care of her child 
is no justification for her refusal of the employ- 
ment. He contended that it was her respon- 
sibility to arrange her domestic affairs so as 
to enable her to accept suitable work when it 
is offered. 

He further stated that, as she moved from 
her original location where there were pros- 
pects of work to a place where the opportuni- 
ties were practically non-existent, she should 
have been prepared to move away, since she 
had had a reasonable time to find suitable 
employment near her place of residence. 

The question I have to decide is whether 
the claimant had good cause for refusing an 
offer of suitable employment. Her domestic 
circumstances must be taken into consideration 
when determining the suitability of employ- 
ment offered but there does not appear to 
have been any serious obstacle to her accepting 
the work offered. As she stated herself, she 
could have taken her child with her and placed 
it in a day nursery until the end of the month 
and at that time she could have left it with 
her parents. 
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In my opinion, the domestic circumstances 
of the claimant were not such as to render the 
employment offered unsuitable. I therefore 
find that the claimant has, without good cause, 
refused an offer of suitable employment. 


CU-B. 68 
(Jan. 21, 1946) 


The claimant, a married man, was employed 
as a mucker at a gold mine; he was declared 
medically unfit for underground work and left 
his employment. When filing his claim for 
benefit he declared that his occupation was 
“farming.” He was offered employment as a 
surface labourer, and refused to apply, stating 
that the work was too far away from his home. 
The Insurance Officer disqualified him. The 
Court of Referees reversed the Insurance 
Officer’s decision. HELD: The employment 
offered was suitable as the record discloses that 
this claimant’s previous occupation was that of 
an underground worker in a gold mine. Also, 
the claimant was, for all practical purposes, not 
available for work, inasmuch as he restricted 
his sphere of availability in refusing to accept 
employment which would interfere with the 
operation of his farm. 

The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a married man, aged 44 years, 
was last employed as a mucker at a gold mine 
at $6.27 per day from February 20, 1942 to 
April 18, 1945. He was declared medically unfit 
for underground work and left his employ- 
ment. On April 20, 1945 he filed a claim for 
benefit which was allowed and he received 
benefit for 62 days. When filing his claim he 
declared that his occupation was “farming.” 

On the 27th day of July, 1945 he was offered 
employment as a surface labourer at a mine 
at $5.27 for eight hours per day. The employ- 
ment was permanent in nature but was at a 
distance of 26 miles from his new residence 
where he moved after his separation from. his 
former employment, and where he established 
a farm. He refused to apply for the employ- 
ment offered but did not give any reason for 
his refusal and the local office made the 
following comments on the occasion of his 
refusal : 

“Married—must have work where could 
get home every day—take care of stock, etc., 
as family very young. If had to accept 
work away from home would have to dispose 
of farm. Willing accept work near home.” 


The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
and disqualified the claimant for six weeks 
under Section 43 (b) (i) of the Act. 
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From this decision the claimant appealed to 
the Court of Referees and stated that he left 
mine work on account of health and that he 
was willing to take work which would not take 
him far away from his new home as he was 
putting his newly acquired farm into produc- 
tion. It would appear from the record that 
the claimant obtained casual work around 
home. 

The claimant did not appear personally but 
the Court of Referees unanimously allowed 
his appeal on two grounds; first that: “owing 
to the domestic circumstances outlined in the 
appeal, the employment offered was not suit- 
able,” and second that: “while it appears that 
the appellant was limited in the employment 
he could take while residing at his farm, never- 
theless, we cannot conclude that, in so doing, 
his employment was so restricted that it 
could be said that he was “not available for 
work.” 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and the claimant dis- 
qualified for six weeks from the date on which 
his decision is communicated to him and 
gave as his reasons: 


The questions for me to decide are whether 
the employment offered was suitable and 
whether the claimant was available for work. 
The record discloses that the previous occu- 
pation of the claimant was that of under- 
ground worker in a gold mine. It was only 
on the occasion of his claim for benefit that 
he stated that he was a farmer. I have no 
doubt that the employment offered was well 
within his usual range of activities and, inso- 


far as the occupation is concerned, I am of 


the opinion that the employment offered to 
him was not unsuitable. 

The second question concerns the ayvail- 
ability for work of the claimant. It would 
appear that there is little, if any, prospect of 
employment in the district to which he moved. 
Had he remained in his former location his 
chances of employment would have been 
greater. It would also appear that he has so 
restricted his sphere of availability in refusing 
to take employment which would interfere 
with the operation of his farm that, for all 
practical purposes, he was not available for 
work. 
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Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Introduction 


MPLOYMENT conditions at the end of 
October were largely the result of two de- 
velopments, the settlement of labour disputes 
and the slackening of activity in seasonal 
industries. Of the 26,000 workers involved 
in disputes at the beginning of the month, all 
except about 700 had returned to work under 
negotiated settlements by the month’s end. 
Output in the vital steel, electrical apparatus, 
automobile, rubber, chemical, and_ brass 
industries had begun to forge ahead and _ it 
appeared likely that general production in- 
creases would soon be stimulated. It was 
expected, therefore, that an extensive flow of 
goods would commence to narrow the general 
demand-supply gap. The continuing heavy 
consumer demand for all types of goods will 
probably maintain manufacturing employment 
during the next few months, thus offsetting 
to some extent its normal seasonal decline. 
Accordingly, the number of unplaced 
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applicants registered at the offices of the 
National Employment Service had declined 
another 8,000 during the month to stand at 
about 134,000 at October 31, 1946. At the 
same time, the number of workers signing the 
live unemployment register during the last 
six working days of October dropped to 57,036 
compared with 57,682 at the end of September. 

At the beginning of October, 1946, average 
hourly earnings of hourly-rated wage earners 
in manufacturing were continuing the upward 
movement began in December of 1945. At 
October 1, 1946, they were five per cent above 
the level of one year earlier. Average weekly 
hours worked by the same group, on the other 
hand, had dropped four per cent during the 
same period. 

One year ago the outlook was very different. 
War industries were closing down with the 
end of the war, creating pools of unemploy- 
ment in many areas, while the demobilization 
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of ex-servicemen was just getting under way. 
Since that time, the economy has completed 
most of the physical reconversion necessary 
for peace-time production, absorbing thousands 
of war workers and more than 600,000 ex- 
servicemen. Unemployment now is less than 
three per cent of the labour force. In the 
industrial regions of Quebec and Ontario, 
employment conditions showed a marked im- 
provement over October, 1945. The trend of 
activity in the seasonally affected Prairie and 
Pacific regions has shown a steady recovery 
from the post-war low in the spring of 1946 
to a level slightly above that of October, 
1945. The Maritime region, however, has not 
yet regained its position of a year ago. 

In the Maritime region, the steel strike 
settlement materially improved the general 
employment situation during October. Approxi- 
mately 5,000 workers were re-employed at 
the steel plant and in related employment. 
Other Maritime employers have been rebuild- 
ing their staffs in anticipation of orders and 
supplies as a result of the settlement. Absorp- 
tion of experienced coal miners and loggers 
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. will tend to ease the unemployment situation 


during the coming months. Little activity was 
evident in the primary industries and construc- 
tion employment was commencing to taper off. 

In the Quebec region, the employment 
picture brightened considerably with the 
settlement of the numerous lengthy strikes. 
Many industries were re-calling employees 
now that supply lines were again intact. 
Montreal was suffering an acute scarcity of 
womanpower, while persistent surpluses existed 
elsewhere in the region. Recruiting of bush-— 
men for the logging industry was going for- 
ward on schedule. Commercial, industrial, and 
residential construction was under way, but 
critical shortages of building materials and 
skilled tradesmen both persisted. 

In the Ontario region, the steel strike settle- 
ment at the beginning of October paved the 
way. for a series of settlements through which 
some 24,000 workers returned to their jobs. 
Among these were 7,000 steel workers, 7,500 
rubber workers, -4,000 electrical apparatus 
workers, and 3,500 automobile workers. Plans 
for expansion pointed to an all-time high in 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS ON EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
Norms: Figures are as at the first of the month except where otherwise indicated. Latest figures subject to revision 











Series 
October 
Civilian Non-institutional Population(‘)...... (ft) 
’ Civiliam Labour Force(?).............cceeeeeeee (7) 
Employment— 
PN MNPLO VOCE) eewadnnsh 5 aelele nite ce stevciciale ele scree. ws (Tt) 
Index (June 1, 1941=100)((2).......... 0. eee 117-0 
Nami bert?) Seen ieee Pee ieratannayeotaitios a 1,897,951 
emi ale (2) weer bees ale eae Sl a io ahs eye a wr QG 23-2 
Unfilled Vacancies.at N.E.S..............4. 137,817 
Vacancies Notified (8); 6 ch Ssieiteens Jats claiuiotears 40,011 
Applications for Employment(8)............. 34,201 
MVOLerra ls tS) ie wes ON Ge Ae MM ee TE hiss eta 27,881 
Pl gee Sts (8) seen ee ee aoe ahora tuahY cuatas a ia 17, 580 
Engagements without Referral by N.E.S.(3) 26, 049. 
Unemployment— 
nem ploy-ecl CL) hur, wakedee sets taste sae arabes ete ree (t) 
‘Unplaced Applicants at N.E.S. 
CTR ee SR ad lar I) Fede ead Si Rie wear a 142, 467 
Malone Sle ANS inet i ire ace bine 6 aiattle ates 111,443 
Heriale vais Packt tae Gale coat sions valet 31,024 
Unemployment Insurance Claims (4)......... 57, 682 
Unemployment in Trade Unions........... % 1-0 
Earnings and Hours (2)— 
Index, Aggregate, Weekly Payrolls (June 1, 
OST OO Ver aie Acne Sh cece bunkaieaion tok stabee 149-9 
Per Capita Weekly Harnings................ $ 33-23 
Average Hourly Earnings............... cents 71-4 
Average Hours Worked per Week............ 42-8 
Industrial Production (5)— 
Hndex (1985-193 9==100)e osecsicie vainiaacto ae aiclet « 184-2 


1946 1945 
September August October | September August 
8,792,000 (ft) (ft) (t) (t) 
4,977,000 (ft) (Tt) (Tt). (T) 
4, 860,000 (t) (t) (t) (Tt) 
115-4 113-7 110-7 113-1 114-5 
1, 870, 576 1, 840,172 1,793,921 1, 831, 939 1,855, 271 
23-0 23- 25: tT) tT 
117, 236 106, 279 153, 854 162, 147 158, 825 
~ 42,323 38, 636 46,81 51, 230 48,362 
87,389 36,371 56, 576 59,178 48, 647 
26, 298 25, 225 40,121 40, 956 37,374 | 
16,591 16,360 29,000 30,211 25, 859 
26,009 23,381 16, 996 15,071 10, 705 
117,000 (1) (}) - (ft) (1) 
144, 845 160, 340 128, 667 96,327 75, 932 
1138, 959 125, 855 95, 576 71,170 53, 646 
30, 886 34, 485 33,091 25,157 22,286 
61, 822 68, 535 48,352 28,770 19, 224 
T (ft) 1-4 ) = 
145-9 143-4 137-7 140-6 142-4 
82-81 32-72 32°16 32-11 32°14 
70°6 70-0 67:8 69-2 69-5 
42-7 43-0 44-7 44-] 44-3 
172-5 175-5 210-8 223-9 226-5 


ee 


(t) Not available. 


(1) Estimates based on sample Labour Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. All figures represent persons 14 


years of age and over. 


(2) Statistics are based on the nine leading industries except average hourly earnings and man-hours which apply to manu- 
facturing only. Data are compiled from monthly reports of firms with 15 or more employees. 

(3) Weekly average for month in non-agricultural industries reporting to National Employment Service. 

(4) Number of persons signing the Live Unemployment Register during the last six working days of the preceding month. 


(5) During the month. 
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peace-time production during the winter. 
Labour was very scarce in the foundry, textile, 
furniture, and leather industries. 

In the Prairie region, the seasonal slackening 
in employment commenced with the close of 
harvest activity.‘ Expansion in the logging 
industry was beginning in various sections of 
the country. The base metal industry still 
required labourers, carpenters, mechanics, and 
other skilled workers. The meat packing 
industry was rapidly recovering from the 
farmers’ delivery strikes with labour needs 
heavy, especially in Edmonton. Canning 
plants were expected to shut down shortly. 
Conditions in the construction industry re- 
mained stable with persistent shortages of 
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building materials 
continuing. 

-In the Pacific region, the yearly peak. in 
employment was probably reached early in the 
month as latest reports indicate a growing 
surplus of labour. Labour turnover was 
declining in all industries except logging. The 
need for key men in the logging industry was 
being partially met by the movement of off- 
season Prairie workers. A heavy demand for 
all types of mine workers will likely result 
when the dispute in this industry is settled. 
Construction continued active in Vancouver, 


and skilled tradesmen 


-while elsewhere it was curbed by supply 


shortages. 





Survey of Canadian Labour Force 


THE fourth quarterly labour force survey 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based on a sanipling technique involving inter- 
views with some 25,000 households across the 
country, presents an estimate of population 
characteristics as well as indicating short-term 
changes in the labour force. The survey week 
covered the period August 25-31. Table 1 
shows a summary of the national estimates of 
the civilian non-institutional population, 14 


years of age and over, with comparable figures _ 


for the second and third survey dates. 

The civilian non-institutional population 
climbed 74,000 over the June 1 estimate to 
reach the 8,792,000 mark at August 31. Some 
65,000 ex-servicemen entered the labour market 
between the third and fourth survey dates, 
accounting for the major part of the rise. 
The present survey should mark the end of 
direct demobilization influences on as growth 
of the civilian population. 


of ex-service personnel to civilian life. Esti- 
mated employment in Canada rose seasonally 
to total 4,860,000 at the fourth survey date, 
158,000 over the June 1 figure. Unemploy- 
ment fell to the 117,000 low, a drop of 9,000 
from the June 1 figure. 

The non-working part of the population 
totalled 3,815,000 at August 31, 75,000 below 
June 1. This group, 14 years of age and over, 
are classified as not in the labour force in the 
sense that they do not work for pay or profit 
or as unpaid workers in family enterprises, 
such as farms or businesses. . 


Industrial Employment 


Between the third and fourth survey dates 


the upward trend in manufacturing industries 


was interrupted, as employment fell 27,000. 
Two major bottlenecks were the chief causes 
of the reversal of the previous trend. The 


TABLE I-SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 


(Persons 14 Years of Age and Over) 
eee Soot 





Total noninstitutional civilian population..............+.+.45+55- 
Givalian Babour LOLGe srr el acc eas abe late ctrteie o) Selibointoge. rintatsn ee > 
TOL OLy. CCatas tier cau NG Nu csedenagneeste male Maye NO arent RE pe dat SNC 
At Wor ke: watiainan so vae nye + etieiies Vase Bae Nl go Qe oh saint 


Unemployed PPRE AC MOTAR sedis agleekin aii sts) Ss: eae aa oo aad Mia Hatigtbeirnertage himeehal enc 
INGE UO Lu OUT ME OL CC a cites sae eee be etst ohohnkct sepet aur igtetal eden sie 


ar ee a ne 





Net Change 

Feb. 23/46 | June 1/46 | Aug. 31/46 June 1- 

Aug. 31 
pr TN eames 8,538,000 | 8,718,000 | 8,792,000 + 74,000 
eis Na ae Aas 4,525,000 4,828,000 4,977,000 +149, 000 
ee eeree tLe 4,312,000 4,702,000 4, 860, 000 +158, 000 
a ieee its 4,207,000 4,581,000 4,656, 000 + 75,000 
SNARE Teh 05, 000 121,000 204, 000 + 83,000 
pra Gennaro ces 213,000 126, 000 117,000 — . 9,000 
PAG Hs Hr ery es 4,013,000 3, 890, 000 8, 815,000 — 75,000 


PRIS. ake 


Maintaining its upward trend, the civilian 
labour force reached 4,977,000 at August 31. 
This marks an increase of 149,000 over June. 
The gain may be traced chiefly to the influx 
of teachers and students into the labour mar- 


ket during ‘the summer, as well as the return” 


77236—93 


tightened material supply situation, an after- 


‘math of the strategic strikes which temporarily 


cut into employment expansion in the basic 
steel, rubber, electrical apparatus, brass, auto- 
mobile, chemical, and non-ferrous metals: 


industries: across the country was the major. 
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limiting factor. The second bottleneck was 
the shortage of skilled workmen. Table II 
shows the industrial distribution of employ- 
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unemployment in construction is negligible. 
The indirect effects of strikes have caused 
only a slight proportionate increase of unem- 


ment with comparable figures for the third 
survey. 


ployment in manufacturing industries. Some 
cyclical lessening of activity in transportation 


TABLE II—INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 


SS 











June 1 August 31 
Industry 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Agrioultpeny:./ nic. 0th ose: Thc rot een eI tenes bye schon nen Toe 1,074 200 1,274 1,101 216 1,317 
Porestry fishing Qnd trapping... o.cig cl asec eye aves. owe Ps es 69 (b) 70 95 ( 97 
MMS Gl) oS evo cen ete ses SOAs cabin slate hare atone akin Ome eal 67 (b) 68 65 (b) 67 
MAMOOELETING AO) 0 otitis vans vince «bate eae comune ieee 1,011 245 _ 1,256 981 248 1, 229 
Construction... 1s... Wade Mr sacs vee Deets Lees 236 (b) 241 262 (b) 267 
Transportation and communication..................00..00ee 298 38 336 312 42 354 
Avade, fitiance and iNSUTANce ss 6 fc. osc caged ease y ogee aes 441 244 685 475 252 727 
PCHVACO cee tench rith ee een ise rcteaial tal Gnas Aes sea RM te 428 344 772 456 346 802 
ROtale esac Ae eae Raed te. ee esas Cae ee 3, 624 1,078 4,702 3, 747 1,113 4,860 


ee gg el 


(a) Includes milling, quarrying, oil wells. E 
(b) Fewer than 10,000. 


(c) Includes production and supply of electricity, gas and water. 


Employment in mining dipped 1,000 in the 
three month period, against rises in all other 
industries except manufacturing. Employment 
in the service industry rose seasonally to 
register a 30,000 gain over the June figure. 
Material bottlenecks and the shortage of 
skilled workmen curbed an even sharper 
employment gain in the construction industry, 
which showed a rise of 26,000 from June, 
another illustration of the response of the 
labour market to the normal seasonal upswing 
of activity. The construction industry em- 
ployed 5:4 per cent of all employed workers 
in Canada at August—substantially unchanged 
from the 5-2 per cent in June. Employment 
in transportation and communication, also 
reflecting the seasonal upswing, rose 18,000 
over the third survey estimate. Agricultural 
industry exceeded the June figure by 43,000, 
reflecting the seasonal upward trend of harvest 
activity. 

Table III shows the industrial distribution of 
unemployment. Relative to other industries, 


has increased unemployment among its workers 
as compared with other industries. 


Hours Worked Per Week 


Table IV shows the percentage distribution. 
of employed persons by hours worked per 
week, in agricultural and non-agricultural indus- 
tries. Employed persons temporarily absent 
from their jobs are classed as working zero 
hours. The number of persons employed in 
agriculture, working over 55 hours per week, 
rose 53,000 over the June 1 figure. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of agricultural employ- 
ment is in the group working 55 hours or more 
per week, against 14 per cent in industries other 
than agriculture. In non-agricultural industry, 
76 per cent of the employed are in the 35-54 
hours per week group. This distribution throws 
into sharp relief the longer hours worked by 
those employed in agriculture. 


TABLE III—INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT() 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 














June 1 August 31 
Industry 
Number | PerCent || Number | Per Cent 

JURA TUTLEY GAN Tat SV cb atcha tery tte SRCT AS ERIN ea an eae ae a epeeRIE Ear Ao ves UE Gola ian 43 34-1 42 35:8 
CORBERUCBIOM Eee ree tes Nr essen os ieee oI Reea ate a ele bak ock io en ear ae es Pa (b) (b) (b) (b) 
Transportation and communication 10 7:9 10 8-5. 
MTSE MUANCO CAC INSNTANCE oe lets ni. kan ee aan ee ee 14 11-1 13 11-1 
Service..... Ripe ete Wisi Steves cal Thatine STRe aayeiaisee eh elo the ta ejeterocite eials OES Rls. o Misa 16 12-7 14 11-9 
Oar our 2) cer cole incr, Meceapceen so tiara ook yals Sac eve cme tad al ta, AGN ne ea ose Seen cena (b) (b) (b) (b) 
PURSE OR serch ce ARON iis ince toscana Ty es cauianehee hp oacee Ce ok a 28 22-2 23 19-6 

ADPOU EET AiR Ag AE co LAE atoUan gk AAR ic Rec a eR EM RANT) eer, = Ftc 126 100-0 117 100-0 


8 Industry classifications are based on the last reported civilian job of two weeks duration or more. 
(2) Includes agriculture, fishing, trapping, mining. 

(3) This elass refers to those now seeking jobs who have never been employed previously. 

(b) Fewer than 10,000. “ . 
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TABLE IV—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY HOURS WORKED 








PER WEEK 
0nwqo’?nD@a>?}])O0=@—=$—$80@DT0S Soe 
Agriculture Non-Agricult 
Number of Hours : PEIN ch ete Se aa bs - tae ene 
Junel | August 31 June 1 August 31 

OU ease tT Ls TP NC ED ary Aus Meh e iem aetre ego» Aird Puke Scie” 0-8 0-7 3-2 5-5 
es, eh eign a Gy ae I ne ae SAP OURO yes Se Rh Se a 7-8 5-2 1-7 0-9 
Depa Gare t taco bicaer EN ein ts MER Aas At a ROA, eee OR Bone 5-1 4-4 2:6 2-2 
Dc MOREE etre NTT ee eo a NTS one NA MSc he tee ara 2-9 3-2 3:6 1-8 
RI ewe EDEN Wt eA ZIe Rubel MRLs e/a s HEMET Larne Pa RE: MCE. EOE OD 4-2 5:3 35-6 38+1 
eB ree a eR age arcane foe WER ENG ree are ees TON FTE TE de eho 10-9 11-1 41-1 37°9 
Ocala peeeascoy ery Marth araeere vies cbays ites acter Frat UM eee ME eng AO i aS Rael’ fg bot Reed 68-3 70:1 12-2 13-6 
LOLALN SEs Toe R COR a ae NTA OEE: chee Pee CaN oT aed 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


(4) Included in the eco are those classified as working zero hours per week as they had a job at which they did not 


work duringjthe survey wee 


Unemployment 


Table V presents the estimated distribution 
of unemployed by number of months looking 
for work. This classification is of particular 
value in distinguishing between frictional 
unemployment and unemployment of a more 
permanent character. According to the esti- 
mates for February, June, and August, approxi- 
mately 60-70 per cent of the unemployment is 
of less than three months duration. Relative 
to other groups, the number unemployed from 


13-18 months, “sS for 19 months or over is 
negligible. 

The definition . unemployment for the 
purpose of this survey includes only those 
persons who were looking for work in the 
week August 25-31, but who did no work at 
all. Those who were laid off during the survey 
week with definite instructions to return to 
work within 30 days of being laid off are not 
classed as unemployed unless, in addition, they 
were looking for work. 


TABLE V—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED BY NUMBER OF MONTHS LOOKING 
FOR WORK 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 








| Nov. 17/45 | Feb. 23/46 | June 1/46 | Aug. 31/46. 





(incerta bmonthieaetian ces tee ane n Bee tele OMe ae ew eet ey 27 pe 16 17 

RORONEDS Soy we roo e ea eek Ay taba ok \ Pec themes tos Ret ES ve tee 114 131 64 64 

LSE MUN GTEN SG HIST yd hy RNY SM ee aes RE er a ge GRR Rl ln PT RE 23 47 25 15 

FL ZEMONUNS sats e le Get Nee eee Ae Oe Re ee ee Lae a 12 19 19 

LS SeEVON URS He”. ak caty Wares dee eer citee, gO oom SIM RL tae ae ie. yet, . WERE ROR CI ALE!. 01 (a) (a) (a) (a) 

2) SATURATIONS 25 ofc esto oie wAes eer a be crete Rh EE EERO Ge Rm ARPES Oy (a) (a) (a) (a) 
SOLE tea sees si Meee: Mure pe vit one CR Cod iy weedy vite Le!) 





(a). Fewer than 10,000. 


Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of October, 1946 


Be monthly survey of employment and 
payrolls made by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. at October 1, showed further 
important expansion in industrial activity; this 
was seasonal in character, but considerably 
exceeded the average gain at the time of 
year in the period since 1920. The general 
improvement compares favourably with the 
sharp declines which had been indicated at 
the beginning of October in 1945 and 1944. 
The staffs of the 16,190 establishments furnish- 
ing data in the eight leading industries rose 
from 1,796,489 at September 1, to 1,820,673 at 
October 1. The increase amounted to 24,184 
persons, or 1:3 per cent. 


The general index of employment, based on 
the 1926 average, stood at 177-9, as compared 
with 175-5 at September 1, 1946, and 168-7 at 
October 1, 1945, when losses resulting from 
curtailment in the production of munitions 
had greatly affected the situation. The latest 
index was lower than those of 183-3, 187-5 and 
181-3 at October 1 in 1944, 1943 and 1942, 
respectively, but was higher than in any 
earlier year for which data are available. 

Since the advance in employment in the 
eight leading industries at the date under 
review was above-average in scale, the season- 
ally-corrected index moved upward, rising 


~ 
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from 168-7 at the first of September, to 169-2 — 
at the beginning of October. 

Industrially, the greatest increase at the 
date under review was that of 13,634 workers 
in logging, in which the number taken on was 
larger than usual for the time of year. Manu- 
facturing, transportation and trade showed 
considerable improvement, while there were 
declines in mining, communications, construc- 
tion and hotels and restaurants. To some 
extent, these losses were of a seasonal nature. 
The co-operating manufacturers added over 
5,500 persons to their working forces; in spite 
of continued losses due directly and indirectly 
to industrial disputes, the gain in this group 
of industries was above normal according to 
the experience of the pre-war period. As is 
usual at the-time of year, the most pronounced 
advance in manufacturing at October 1 took 
place in vegetable food processing, but there 
were also important increases in the textile 
and textile-using industries. On the other 
hand, the farmers’ strike brought about a sub- 
stantial reduction in animal food factories, and 
iron and steel plants continued to release 
employees, also partly as a result of strikes. 
Lumber mills reported a seasonal shrinkage 
in employment. 

It is interesting to note that the index of 
employment in manufacturing at the date 
under review coincided with that indicated at 
October 1, 1945, when important curtailment 
had been shown following the completion or 
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cancellation of war contracts. Activity in this 
important group of industries was at a lower 
level at the date under review than at the 
beginning of October in 1944, 1943 or 1942, but 
was higher than in the autumn of any preced- 
ing year. As compared with October 1, 1939, 
there was an increase of 57:3 per cent in the 
index of employment in manufacturing, while 
that in the eight leading industries showed a 
gain of 46:2 per cent in this comparison. 


Payrolls 


_ The salaries and wages disbursed at. October 
1, by the firms in the eight leading industries 
furnishing statistics at the beginning of Octo- 
ber, aggregated $60,326,538. This total was 
greater by 2:6 per cent than that of $58,775,022, 
indicated at the first of September. The 
reported increase in employment in the same 
comparison had amounted to 1:3 per cent. 
The relatively greater gain in the payrolls, 
(which is particularly interesting in view of 
the fact that much of the expansion in employ- 
ment at the date under review took place 
in industries in which earnings tend generally 
to be below-average), resulted largely from the 
payment of higher wage-rates in a considerable 
number of establishments. The average earn- 
ings of the typical worker in recorded employ- 
ment in the eight leading industries amounted 
to $33.13 at October 1, as compared with 
$32.72 at September 1, 1946, and $32.08 at 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 ag 100. 
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October 1 of last year. The latest figure is 
the highest in the record of over five years. 
In earlier years for which data are available, 
the October 1 per capita figures were as 
follows: 1944, $32.36; 1943, $31,53; 1942, $29.51 
and 1941, $26.37. 

Including the statistics for financial institu- 
tions, the latest survey shows a total of 1,897,- 
951 men and women in recorded employment 
at the beginning of October, when their weekly 
earnings amounted to $63,076,692. At Sep- 
f tember 1, the employees of the same firms had 
numbered 1,873,190, while the payrolls were 
given at $61,456,023. The average per 
employee advanced from $32.81 at that date, 
.to $33.23 at the beginning of October, as com- 
pared with $32.16 at October 1, 1945. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the 20 leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons as at September 1, 1946, and 
October 1, 1945. Table I contains a monthly 
record of the eight leading industries as a 
whole, and for manufacturing, showing the 
movements of employment and payrolls since 
1942. The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original base, 1926—100, 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. 

Table I indicates that in the period for 
which data are available, the number of 
persons in recorded employment in the eight 





of 164 per cent, while the aggregate weekly 


payrolls of those workers are higher by 493 
5 


Date 
Employ- 
ment 

het ed Si hOAD ao ce or Beis symants auc ies teen tenes 122-6 
(Ckcri.va tel be hg ROY © GS RCN ee Dom SC ae a ht ecHCNY Set RCO Cat 120-0 
CO aS CL Ee caper te WSR M I E A OPAL ae Met Seana ne a 110-5 
emer eel Gan OA GOS sears Gs a caeiatuh ne haplkg |New cs aed 110-2 
EDIE) boc VA ACO Se NA ie ERR) PAE aa vl a Te ce OB A 109-5 
IV Bea pl sie ths Msi asa cee hat mad! Seen satu Lave a 109-4 
JeAPayig LAP WS DEH EERE Se ie PNR Ss ORNS Ea a epi t 110-6 
IVER yicerd use dine ok ute abe uae Sete Catia sla aiid ie sabe 110-9 
A) GEO URUS eR AS SSeS ie Ra Sil UO, een ee ere 111-3 
Urn ier atete ones eile. Wye d-tet Meese etter. Siete Oe) ee 113-7 
PAT Oates athe fe Rete Hea oR A Rede Sent a See ae 113-2 
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per cent. Including finance, the gain in 
employment from June 1, 1941, to October 1, 
1946, amounted to 17 per cent, and that in 
payrolls, to 49-9 per cent. The explanation 
given in earlier reports for the much greater 
rise in the reported salaries and wages than 
in the numbers employed may again be 
stated—(1) the concentration of workers still 
existing in the more highly paid heavy manu- 
facturing industries, in spite of the declines 
which preceded and followed the cessation of 
hostilities, and also in spite of continued 
industrial disputes, (2) the payment of cost- 
of-living bonuses to the majority of workers; 
the rates at which these allowances were 
calculated were increased on more than one 
occasion before their incorporation in the basic — 
wage-rates as from February 15, 1944, (3) the 


_ progressive up-grading of employees as they 


gained experience in their work, (4) the grant- 
ing of higher wage-rates in numerous cases, 
and (5) reductions in the numbers and propor- 
tions of women workers. As a result of these 


' various factors, the average weekly earnings 


have advanced by over 381 per cent in the case 
of those reported in the eight leading indus- 
tries, and by 30°4 per cent’ in the case of the 
nine major industrial divisions. 

It is worthy of note that despite the recession 
in employment in the production of munitions 
which followed the cessation of hostilities, and 


the serious losses resulting from the many 


important strikes recently in effect, employ- 
ment in manufacturing as a whole showed a 


~ rise of 12-1 per cent at October 1 as compared 


with June 1, 1941, since when the reported 
payrolls have risen by 42-8 per cent. In the 
non-manufacturing industries taken as a unit, 
the increase in employment from the com- 


TABLE I.—_INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER WITH 
PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 


Per Capita Per Capita 
Aggregate | Earnings Employ- | Aggregate | Earnings 
Payrolls ment Payrolls 

150-8 31-53 137-7 171-9 32-37 
151-0 32-36 133-2 169-2 33-02 
137°8 32-08 112-1 140-4 32-54 
127-6 29-92 107-1 121-2 29-49 
135-5 31-97 108-8 135-4 32-43 
137-3 32-44 108-7 135-3 32-43 
139-1 32-48 110-1 138-7 32:82 
137-6 32-05 110-8 137+1 32-24 
136-6 31-68 109-9 134-3 31-83 
141-9 32-25 111-4 138-5 32-37 
143-1 32-64 109-6 137-5 32-66 
145-6 32-72 111-4 140-1 32-74 
149-5 33-13 112-1 142-8 33-18 


SSO Rate ean a lite KOM aET 8 gaa oP aud lek es a ene avo aeons Lk Sia, omema eh Theda ern 4 ta lelese/ etre: Nera. 6,88) 8 6 Sc eKe wi Mao OC eT epend te 670s) mya: her eri Wcexe oneal's. fe see POL AUS) OR: ee i eee eRe ee eee Ps 
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TABLE II.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at October 1, 1946, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at October 1, 1946, and 
September 1, 1946, with Comparative Figures for October 1, 1945. Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


y 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


—oOOOOOOOOOOOOeleleeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee SSS 
OO _ nn 


Geographical and 
Industrial Unit 


(a) PRovINCcES 


INO VE SCOtIA: coc buiec aie vten Soaeest ie 
NewBrunswick..............ceeee00: 


Quebec..................... Bale ateerareiese 





AVEC IN Atlas eee ee een sae Se eiese 


Calgary. ween Hoes Lan terre fa ke 


(c) INDUSTRIES 


Manufacturing oo eee oe oe wees 
Durable Goods!..............ccccees 


core ee eeeosesereocesecsoreseooseees® 


Index Numbers of 





Number of | Aggregate | Per Capita Weekly 














Employees| Weekly Earnings at Aggregate 
Reported Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 
at Oct. 1, | at Oct. 1, 

1946 1946 Oct. | Sept | Oct. | Oct. | Sept | Oct. | Sept | Oct. | Oct. 
1, 1946]1, 1946/1, 1945}1, 1946/1, 1946/1, 1945]1, 1946/1, 1946]1, 1945 
$ $ $ $ 


136,343 | 4,145,290 | 30-40] 29-86] 30-18] 115-9) 112-8] 111-9] 160-9] 153-6] 154-7 
2,881 81,127 | 28-16} 26-72) 26-76) 130-5] 136-7] 116-0] 167-8] 166-8] 146-6 
78,185 | 2,375,465 | 30-38} 29-79} 30-83} 110-5] 106-3] 110-6] 148-3] 139-9] 151-4 
55,277 | 1,688,698 | 30-55} 30-15} 29-35} 124-4] 122-4] 114-1] 182-3] 176-9] 160-8: 


552,207 | 17,703,442 | 32-06) 31-76] 30-94) 117-2] 115-3] 111-3] 156-7] 152-7] 144-1 
742,311 | 24,771,342 | 33-37] 32-98] 32-39] 110-8] 109-2] 105-1] 136-1] 132-7] 125-7 
221,638 | 7,539,855 | 34-02) 33-52) 32-56] 125-6] 126-3] 114-9] 161-3] 159-8] 142-5 
101,364 | 3,437,915 | 33-92] 33-29] 32-38] 123-2] 121-8] 113-2] 157-4] 152-8] 138-3 
44,039 | 1,458,369 | 33-12} 32-79] 31-34] 123-0] 123-2] 111-9] 136-6] 155-5] 138-7 
76,2385 | 2,648,571 | 34-68] 34-21] 33-52] 130-3] 134-2] 119-1] 169-6] 172-1] 150-7 


168,174 | 6,166,609 | 36-67] 35-91] 35-31] 132-5] 131-1] 129-1] 170-9] 165-7 161-3 


1,820,673 | 60,326,538 | 33-13] 32-72) 32-08] 116-5} 114-9] 110-5] 149-5] 145-6] 137-8 


271,667 | 8,921,991 | 32-84] 32-39] 32-09] 122-7] 122-4] 116-6] 157-3] 154-6] 146-9 
25, 548 727,985 | 28-49} 28-23] 28-84] 106-0] 105-2] 119-8] 144-0] 141-5] 164-8 
237,238 | 7,924,276 | 33-40] 33-16] 32-56] 116-2] 115-1] 113-0] 144-4] 142-0] 137-1 
23, 907 699,202 | 29-25) 28-84) 28-47) 119-5] 117-7] 103-7] 151-2] 147-0] 127-8 
46,902 | 1,526,216 | 32-54] 32-62] 32-82] 87-8] 87-5] 104-0] 104-1] 104-0] 123-8 
31,663 | 1,137,105 | 35-91] 37-33] 39-74] 99-9] 101-2] 70-9] 95-0] 100-1] 74-6 
65,963 | 2,027,078 | 30-73] 30-63] 29-56] 127-3} 125-5] 115-2] 153-7] 151-0] 134-3 
74,083 | 2,538,278 | 34-26] 33-19] 33-61] 143-1] 141-8] 147-5] 185-4] 177-9] 187-7 
22,083 661,379 | 29-95} 29-25) 28-69] 125-7] 125-8] 137-1] 164-5} 160-6] 173-0 
13,078 392, 567. | 30-02] 28-83] 28-28) 124-3] 121-5] 117-2] 172-4] 161-8] 157-3 
9, 838 280,637 | 28-53] 28-04) 26-79] 109-0} 109-6] 102-1} 149-5] 147-9] 130-5 
10, 282 328,920 | 31-99} 31-92] 28-75) 124-3] 124-6] 109-0} 153-8] 153-9] 121-3 _ 
15,056 464,870 | 30-88} 30-63] 29-98] 100-6] 100-1] 111-6] 136-5] 134-7] 147-0 
24,086 755,505 | 31-37] 30-84} 30-19} 135-0] 132-9] 114-5] 165-7] 160-4] 136-7 
10,529 386,697 | 36-73] 35-63} 36-45] 74-6] 74-4] 76-3] 102-3] 99-1] 103-9 
10,921 326,534 | 29-90] 29-76] 28-15} 120-1] 118-4] 113-4] 155-4} 152-6} 139-2 
7,501 226,511 | 30-20} 29-28) 27-43] 150-4] 155-0] 130-4] 206-2} 205-9] 162-3 
20,010 649,706 | 32-47] 32-12) 31-24) 126-0} 124-8] 113-0] 156-4} 153-2] 136-2 
18, 560 575,737 | 31-02] 30-46] 30-01] 134-8} 144-5} 127-9] 171-5] 180-4] 158-8 
12,914 402,557 | 31-17} 31-63] 32-20} 150-8} 148-5] 158-2} 187-5] 187-3] 204-0 


988,963 | 32,816,247 | 33-18] 32-71] 32-54] 112-1] 111-4] 112-1] 142-8] 140-1] 140-4 
439,428 | 15,567,927 | 35-43] 34-65] 35-57] 103-2] 104-2] 108-1] 129-7] 128-1] 137-1 
525,354 | 16,326, 892 | 31-08] 30-82] 29-61] 120-0} 117-7] 116-3} 157-8] 153-4] 145-0 
24,181 921,428 | 38-11] 37-48] 37-14] 126-4] 128-8] 106-9] 148-3] 148-7] 122-9 
72,176 | 2,203,794 | 30-53] 31-87] 27-48] 150-7] 122-2] 129-6] 230-9] 195-5] 179-1 
72,836 | 2,931,610 | 40-25} 39-12] 39-08} 87-1] 87-9} 81-0} 111-2} 109-0] 100-4 
40,779 | 1,348,617 | 33-07] 32-34] 31-76] 156-3] 157-3] 127-0} 189-8] 186-9] 148-9 
170,601 | 7,084,562 | 41-53) 39-86] 39-12] 134-8] 133-0] 128-8] 171-0] 161-9] 156-9 
194,773 | 6,249,701 | 32-09} 32-17] 30-58} 109-3] 109-6] 89-7] 152-9] 153-7] 120-4 
59,493 | 1,283,853 | 21-58] 21-05) 20-16] 136-6] 139-0] 122-8] 183-1] 181-7] 154-7 
221,052 | 6,408,154 | 28-99] 29-05] 27-35] 125-4] 122-5] 112-6] 154-6] 151-3] 130-9 


1,820,673 | 60,326,538 | 33-13] 32-72] 32-08) 116-5] 114-9] 110-5] 149-5) 145-6] 137-8 


———_—| ———~— | —oq@q—] oui | _J _“] — en ff 


77,278 | 2,750,154 | 35-59) 34-95} 34-08} 128-3] 127-3] 115-4) 158-3] 154-3] 136-4 
1,897,951 | 63,076,692 | 33-23] 32-81] 32-16] 117-0] 115-4) 110-7] 149-9] 145-9] 137-7 


_ _ ?This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus. lumber, musical 
instruments, and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, with 


the exception of electric light and power. 
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mencement of the record of payrolls to 
October 1 amounted to 15-9 per cent and that 
in the aggregate weekly salaries and wages, to 
58-3 per cent. The relatively larger gains in 
the non-manufacturing classes generally reflect 
a situation greatly at variance with that 
existing during the war. 

A comparison with the data reported a year 
ago shows no general change at the date under 
review in the level of employment in manu- 
facturing, mm which, however, there was an 
increase of 1-7 per cent in the aggregate 
salaries and wages, and of two per cent in the 
average earnings. Among the non-maufactur- 
ing industries taken as a unit, there has 
been a gain of 7:1 per cent in employment in 
the 12 months, accompanied by that of 17-9 
per cent in the indicated weekly payrolls. The 
average earnings of the persons reported in 
this category have risen by 5-1 per cent. 

In regard to the marked variations in the 


‘average earnings of workers in the different 
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industrial classes, it must again be pointed out 
that the sex distribution of such persons is 
an important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are naturally 
lower than among those of greater experience. 
The matter of short-time or overtime may also 
considerably influence the reported aggregates 
and averages, which likewise reflect variations 
in the extent to which casual labour is used; 
the. degree of skill generally required of 
workers in the industry is of course a factor 
of outstanding importance. 


Sex Distribution of Persons in 
Recorded Employment 


There was a substantial increase in employ- 
ment for workers of both sexes at October 1, 
as compared with September 1, according to 
data compiled from 16,190 employers in the 
eight leading industries. The gain among men 


TABLE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








og cs) 
Fite A & = @ Bey 3 : 
Cant s on 2 
2 | eS |eea| BS | Bs 
O Sa |aga| za | 2a 
Ochs LH 19303 ke 116-2 Bd. epee era oi he SEO eas 
Octal 41 Sls ws 103-9 LOZ SG Ay ieprapee Ce tee recone AR Tp ome 
Octyelis1932 ee 86-7 BA OM ee eee iy te wean le es ae! 
erst O83 0s 3 90-4 OO SO a een eae ~ eal en vs Seed 
OC a 1934 2h rl LOO On el OS “hats iae Seti ewh Oe Sire 
OY sage lina ROR 106-1 1G UA il Ue ee lia Sl Vy ot 
Oct als 19365 30 110-1 EL ZO. | oe ate nee, Seis ath | 
OCisuel 1037. war. 125-7 | 134-9 100-6 | 132-7 | 159 
Oct i1938 es. oo 116-7 114-5 106-6 124-4 102 
Oct sR 1939 121-7 117-9 103-2 130-5 130 
etal P1940. 2.307 136-2 128-2 132-5 138-8 115. 
Octane 194 he ee. 165-8 175-4 121-1 194-8 154 
Oct ro lhal942- i: 181-3 185-2 106-7 211-6 157 
OG nl 1948s oe. 187-5 190-8 125-5 | 218-4] 159 
Oct. aly 1944 oak 183-3 189-1 133-8 | 205-7 | 171 
Octoml! 1945-2077 iy 168-7 | 170-5 124-2 185-7 | 153 
Janseat 194602. ca) 168-2 | 169-5 120-4 176-2 | 164 
Hebset one. 167-2 165-7 122-2 172-3 159 
Migr, Lehre Sap nee tt: 167-0 164-4 125-1 172-1 157 
ZN) C100 Weal Re ee OR PB 168-9 168-8 | 127-5 | 173-0] 166 
Mia yom le eee ohare 169-3 167-8 | 133-7 176-1 159 
UNO ee a ak ee 169-9 | 172-9] 182-2 180-4 165 
ANTI Rize ite eae iene 173-6 176-0 | 136-0 | 184-1 168 
FAV Yiga. t Dae sae ee 172-8 | 168-4 142-4 177-1 | 158 
DOD teal orem a arr 175-5 171-9 146-4 178-4 165 
(rh na Me Oo re 177-9 | 176-7} 139-8 | 185-5] 167 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at October 1, 
1 i ae ee ae 100-0 7:5 2 4-3 3- 


0 


q 

3 
3 3 

2 3s Gq a 

8 Q ° 5 
° 3s Q 
8 a | ee ee ee 4 ag 
s = P| | o Ss 
= = 80 a q a Es 
o 3 Ay S| D < até) 
£19600) R146 P1900. | eee et ea ein ee 112-1 
10161 9033 eo 1206 Pee te cn Ae, 9609 
CAE a ta oe BR Ua bo pat UA fasten get Ge) we 82-1 
SOE LAS 6e bs Os Tol. eer kl oh er ee Pee 85-6 
9620.17 104. BANS R67 acer ena Se eee 95.4 
1081245 108 BES TORE Fs OR aes ane te 106-0 
106-0 |. -112°6° | 108:6:1 2)... Sova te eee 108-1 
127-3 | 130-4 | -107-6| 99:2) 120-4| 112-2] 117-9 
121-6 | 115-8 | 113-2] 100-1°|°142-0-| 114°2:| = 111-3 
126-4 | 121-4 | 116-4] 104-9] 134-7] 121-8] 118-7 
142-8 | 140-9 | 118-1 | 108-7 | 124-6 | 128-4] 127-8 
173-9 | 172-2 | 134-3] 129-2 | 128-7 | 146-1] 149-4 
194-5 | 184-7] 139-0] 136-0 | 134-3 146-9 | 183-6 
203-0 | 187-2 | 146-4 | 139-2] 137-1] 163-5 | ,197-4 
193-8 | 185-9 | 148-0] 142-1] 140-1] 162-1] 185-6 
175-0 | 169-6 | 147-4] 141-1 | 142-6] 160-2| 174-2 
171-8 | 172-2 | 150-6| 144-8] 143-4] 164-0] 163-7 
170-4 | 173-9 | 145-7] 140-1] 136-2] 160-4] 159-8 
171-8 | 173-6 | 145-3 | 139-7 | 135-7] 160-0] 156-4 
172-5 | 175-5 | 146-8] 141-5] 136-3] 161-6| 160-7 
170-3 | 176-7 | 149-1] 142-4] 143-3} 163-0] 163-9 
174-8 | 178-4| 153-3] 144-3] 149-4] 169-6] 139-3 
175:4.| 179-6] 158-2] 148-4| 153-3] 176-3| 162-2 
177-5 | 174-8 | 161-0] 150-4] 156-5 | 179-9] 170-4 
181-4 | 176-1 | 162-0| 151-9] 157-0] 180-5] 176-9 
184-4. | 178-7 | 161-1] 153-6 | 156-7 | 175-3| 178-7 
30-3| 40-8| 12-2 5-6 2-4 4-2 9-2” 





Nore:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














: 1Relative Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 TOcti A 
Industries Weight 1946 1946 1945 1939 
Poe ene aeRO NT one) feeb. Some eer aann| Py AO LES Der ed TR Bella oe Ae [pabeaee ade EON eka 
Manufacturing........... Riluts ne ghoipiaojtib mney diaca nigrk AN Ue gis ears 54-3 188-3 187-2 188-3 119-7 
Animal products—-ed ible, Or Sts .U tb Lae rs balwre cag etn be b5 an 2.7 249,.9 252-0 938-8 151-2 
Mur and Drogucts iia, <vicakets sunethea Psi croeic sate dre eee sr sias bot 0-2 166-8 160-7 146-7 110-3 
Lect wer Bnd PUGUucta Ss cay cuslcee Vo tome n saree Sa eey ae aoe 1-8 157-6 156-4 142-5 119°5 
OCs ANG Shoes Hi. 1% Jai Vin pods ides take Led ole anaes prea 145-3 144.0 132-0 120-3 
Lum: Der and produeta ic) 2s holst esetesstensing oetoiciele etoieae ele ss 4.3 139-3 142-2 126-4 91-1 
Rough and dressed lumber............-.--0++++eeee: 9.4 118-6 4997 107-2 83-0 
NEOTDT CIT ORC eacets caste cts sete sala etek aera elo aan 0:8 157-9 157-4 134-7 86-0 
Other lumber, products... 1 (040 .iss0 ss cesis sedne aceon’ 1-0 192-1 193-9 191-0 121-7 
Musiea! TmetrumMents 3.25 eae sie 2 a Lapse oo pln ae heen Se = 0-1 38-5 38.3 39.1 58-2 
Plant productsedible: tac sgwdniets oasis ns beeline 4.9 996-7 902-4 903-2 160-3 
Pulpiand: paper products i wsececscieiiee gules s valerie sare eres 5.8 167-2 167-3 148-1 111-8 
Pulp andi papersaik a: vs yi caw. sale sau tiio’s eam mteole orslateca aces 9-6 153-4 155-2 134-8 101-5 
Papersproductsy 2: ook deisas ae veces ce vigils dines aDeie ee ays lat 950-3 244-0 995-5 138-3 
Printing and publishing cca; «se. «sc eas Geen oes vee 9-1 157-7 157-7 139-8 116-0 
Rub berprod ucts ssaccsncie eens wile aie desea eee sees 0:8 113-8 110-6 173-2 114-7 
POLIO PLOGUCES josie Ait oko We took wos Pee See eee teres 7.9 165-2 161-1 159-0 126-5 
Thread, yarn and cloth 2-9 169-0 161-7 158-5 135-0 
Cottonsyvarn and (cloéhic os sors nee on otbrear nae 151 107-0 96-0 107-5 102-7 
Woollen yarn and cloth Oh dete eel eseeette BS capdtcrea 0-8 189-4 188-5 168-7 147-3 
Artificial silk and silk goods.................+.-- 0-7 714-1 710-2 622-8 443.5 
Hosiery and knit BOOEB os oa. 408 eel vieieis ale peinin Rae ain't 123 157-5 157-0 148.8 127-5 
Garments and personal furnishings...........-.0-500- 9.8 163-7 159-8 163-7 121-0 
Otherctextile- products one 2/2 4 Viawwawen een sea eh ee 0-9 169-7 169-7 161-9 115-8 
LOD ACOO Ly Been Au eect mare a Ta aU gir oy Siu ey aturatia edeM cg RUN 0:6 194-4 121-0 126-3 99-1 
Beverages Se aayie ibe e sidinplere we slandiee a s/ein ds naielein bas shegle ase 0-9 312-0 308-9 983-7 186-9 
‘Chemicals and allied products...........s.ccceeseerecees 9.9 315-4 317-2 363-6 170°5 
Clay, glass and stone products...........esecceecenseees 1-0 160-2 163-9 145-6 97-8 
Electric Lhe AACIMOW EL hcalk Selle Mell Meee SRE OI oA es 189-4 193-0 160-2 141-7 
Hlectrreal inparatiis tsk eiseen ved eee ecules cena Ri oats 2-2 270-1 268-1 266-5 136-1 
Fron aNdesteehproduCha; sho 3. ss.) subse ioe is OU e le oe aes 14-4 194-2 195-8 215-0 101-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products..............0e00% 1-4 182-4 184-5 928-8 145-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles)......... Delete oR 1-4 237-8 934-2 213-7 119-9 
Agricul burabimplements? sis se waculsee ee mic o celine ose ,0°8 166-0 160-8 140-3 51-2 
Land ‘vehicles ahd: Atreralesin..b..c5.30.0c 0s fe se ce vee > 5-5 161-8 164-8 161-2 88-4 
Automobiles andiparte:c. vests. ¢ cose chon eee s 1-9 236-0 240-3 171-3 114-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............2.0e-00e 1:3 475-1 477-1 876-3 74-7 
Hegting appliances neous katona e heb eestor es 0-3 194-6 198-2 178-4 139-5 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.€.8.)........00ccceeeeeees 0-6 181-1 181-7 235-5 120-8 
Foundry and machine shop products..............++- 0:5 215-3 216-6 198-3 114-6 
Other iron and steel products.............0eeeeeeeeees 2-6 217-1 219-4 241-5 113-7 
Non-ferrous metal products..........sceececcescteeeseees 2-2 285-2 287-5 295-5 ~ 164-9 
Non-metallic mineral products.........+sceeeeeeceeceeces 0-9 217-6 220-2 217-0 163-6 
WESCOMBHOOUAT. 2 Ou inSain. saa ates & oF tien tae o ee. 0-9 281-5 286-2 297-6 150-3 
ELL EERE a pinay Ren SRS Fp EATS yg SoM oa Ve 4-0 238-5 193-5 205-2 115-6 
AMES ER SS ooo, CMY aa es Ee ut es ae pai eabne s cece 4.9 154-4 155-7 143-6 170-3 
CORI rea he ceric ycr paren SERS ie Mteteeh tee et ERE 1-4 93-8 92-8 90-4 92-2 
Metaling oreg aii nalts Meee oe te Leto RN 1-9 262-0 266-4 236-7 352-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........2.0.0ceeeeeees 0:7 197-2 202-4 184-1 150-7 
OME RIITNCA TOG Cia ok So ie ae be kins Hak eee see eelane 22 151-9 152-9 123-4 87°5 
PECIORTAROM ic Bi Cline eT oe see uae dsc h-aiiaeaiy ees 0-4 137-7 139-6 136-5 101-4 
Pelephones: (404 9) Ose Meee Fela Seater ciate eta islere sou NCaTene AN 1:8 155-0 155-8 119-5 83-7 
LFAUSD OF TAGIONN Soul eac ea ck Yom ee cee vey LoS oe Ee ey vee 9-4 133-2 181-4 127-3 94-8 
Street railways and cartage.........-.ceceescenesceencess 3-2 219-0 214-8 197-5 133-9 
pbenmiurail ways: Gye ite, baie Tiesto a pi balan arate Rane 4-8 110-5 110-3 110-5 84-3 
DHIPPIng and Stevedoring sce sa tee is wee ten esse oece 1-4 113-8 108-9 107-6 91-2 
Construction and Maintemance....................-2ee eee 10-7 151-9 152-3 ~ 4124-9 131-5 
Pail aris ss ad eet ee oni d, Se me re ne rae tained 4-0 164-8 165-6 122-1 82-0 
BETS Li red eth sere tarecnte: cine aetiatal ov oh cPREIMeS she Mal atata aie Sie nee nels 4-5 202-0 199-0 155-8 245-3 
TRAE Les eno ate ona eS Sue Oe Aol or Oe eee e oh ean ied 2-2 91-7 94-9~ 99-2 75°3 
PROD VACOS 5 aii aris os eeta et es Claes a a Echo DS Te he ease 3:3 235°3 239-3 209-9 136-1 
Hotelsand: restatirantgui: ete .ds eos oo ore oinate lens s wigietstsies s 2-2 — 238-6 245-8 208-3 131-2 
Personali(chietly laundries): i eocgie. se esles so tiecheee sls « 1-1 228-7 226-6 213-0 144-6 
PTAA Tee c SRM Rte ime oat cater nee oe tec wie oe aioe 12-1 196-9 192-1 196-5 138-6 
WRetaTe Hee cer era B. Gang ante Ueno E aT aL Satie mec tala ere matures 8-8 203-8 197-4 182-4 142-6 
WirGlesalede ssc curate nntnves wie mathe ciscri aid ae aia esr elie weaeeeetiog - 3:3 179-9 179-8 162-6 127-8 
Eight Leading Industries...,...............cecc cece eeeeees 100-0 177-9 135-5 168-7 121-7 
PORE UB CB ae cre ae tate ak xh Mahe a) > SicelRoesaie Or asarbrmeinn fe sie ein Sun aCe press 148-9 147-8 S450) peeks ae 
Banksrand, Trust: ompantes.is vs ais e.c-d sipleie o o2ie Boros tere temie sl oieis ovsiie seta) ote 150-3 150-4 LS TE le ees 
Brokerage and Stock Market Operations...........-.--0-[reeeeeeeeees 245-8 247-7 TOTEM ee, 
WMSUTATECE eae ins austell fer atari niect a trod araiete ee Ee ¥ pos SEC cae ate ee tatiana 141-3 138-4 26a ee eae 
Nine Leading Industries 7.00005 aes Gate ole « 5 cass ale ols'e cigters eters | Gos 5 ee 2 ras creaers 176-5 174-2 167-0 eat 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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amounted to 16,276, or 1-2 per cent and that 
among women, to 7,908, or two percent. The 
general increase was 24,184, or 1-3 per cent. 
As already stated, the expansion was seasonal 
in character, heightened activity in logging and 
transportation accounting for most of the 
advance among men, while that among women 
took place to a considerable extent in vege- 
table food and textile factories. Employment 
for workers of both sexes in trade was 
decidedly higher, the gain likewise being 
seasonal. 


Firms in the nine leading industries reported 
the addition of 24,761 workers to their forces 
since September 1; of these, 16,490 were men, 
and 8,271 were women, there being an increase 
of 1-1 per cent among the former sex, and of 
1:9 per cent among women. The ratios in this 
group of industries were 768 men and 2382 
women per 1,000 employees as compared with 
770 and 230 per 1,000, respectively, a month 
earlier. 

As compared with October 1, 1945, there was 
a reduction of 15,200, or 3-3 per cent, in the 





TABLE V.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN THE PROVINCES, 
THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL CITIES, AND THE NINE MAJOR INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 
AS AT OCTOBER 1, SEPTEMBER 1, AUGUST 1, MAY 1 AND APRIL 1, 1946 


Oct 1, 19462 Sept. 1, 1946 | Aug! 1, 1946 | May 1, 1946 | April 1, 1946 


Geographical and 





Industrial Unit Men Women| Men | Women} Men | Women} Men | Women| Men | Women| Men | Women 

No Noize. © PACs tL Carar. C74 eb. Calter. Carian li bulk. ©. Ge 

(a) PROVINCES ms 
Maritime Provinces......... 119,484) 21,011) 85-0 15-0} 84-8 15-2} 84-8 15-2] 84-9 15-1] 84-7 15-3 
Prince Edward Island 2,4 7, 75-2 24-81 75-3 24-7| 74-4 25-6} 69-8 30-2] 69-7 30-3 
NOVA DCOLIA else cre cleric 69,414] 11,041} 86-3 13-7] 86-1 13-9} 86-1 13-9} 86-4 13-6} 85-9 14-1 
New Brunswick........... 47,666] 9,176] 83-9 16:1] 88-7 16-3} 83-6 16-4] 83-7 16-3] 84-0 16-0 
QuebeGeassee ee etanee 437,019} 136,438] 76-2 23-8) 76-3 23-7| 76-4 23°6| 74:5 25-5) 74-6 25:4 
OnCaTIO Mere eee coke uae loee 579,711} 198,196] 74-5 25:5) 74:9 25-1] 74-8 25-2) 74-8 25-2) 74-6 25-4 
Prairie Provinces............ 183,163] 49,558) 78-7 21-3) 78-7 21-3) 79-0 21-0} 77-8 22-2) 77-8 22-2 
AMIGO OAs haa hicbe sie ree 81,704] 24,658) 76-8 23-2) 76-8 23-2) 77-2 22-8) 75-5 24-5) 75-7 24-3 
Saskatchewan eae 37,314; 9,542) 79-6 20-4] 79-7 20-3] 80-4 19-6] 78-5 21-5) 77-9 22-1 
AIDGrtADS. Conca ae ees 64,145; 15,358) 80-7 19-3] 80-7 19-3} 80-5 19-5} 80-4 19-6} 80-3 19-7 
British Columbia........... 138,639} 34,732} 80-0 20-0} 79-8 20-2} 80-4 19-6) 81-3 18-7| 81-0 19-0 
Canadas. ec. .ee 1,458,016] 439,935) 76-8 23-2| 37-0 23-0) 77-0 23:0) 76-4 23-6) 76-3 23°8 
(b) Crrres 

Montrealctracns ns coscskied aie 198,884) 88,868) 69-1 30-9} 70-0 30-0] 70-2 29-8] 68-2 31-8] 67-7 32-3 
Oneboeieee rsene ea saites 19,055] 7,748} 71-1 28-9) 71-1 28-9} 71-4 28-6] 70-6 29-4) 70:5 29-5 
POFONTOS erat ora ore oa tes 166,754] 87,827] 65-5 34-5] 66-0 84-0] 65-7 34-3] 65-4 34-6] 65-4 34-6 
17,911] 9,702] 64-9 35-1} 65:3 34-7| 64-5 35:5] 63-5 36-5) 63-5 36°5 
33,509} 14,695) 69-5 30:5} 70:0 30-0} 70-5 29-5) 72-9 27-1) 72-2 27-8 
26,964} 5,359) 83-4 16-6] 83-5 16-5} 83-9 16-1] 85-1 14-9] 84-9 15-1 
48,402} 21,533) 69-2 30-8] 69-0 31-0} 69-7 30-3] 67-7 32-3] 67-9 32-1 
55,815} 21,573) 72-1 27-9) 71-7 28-3] 71:3 28-7) 71-7 28-3) 71-4 28-6 
16,061} — 6,022} 72-7 Deswetork 26-9| 73-3 26-7) 75-1 24-9) 75-9 24-1 
9,442} 3,636] 72-2 27-8| 70-9 29-1] 71-4 18-6} 73-2 26-8) 74-4 25-6 
6,148] 3,690} 62-5 37-5] 62-7 37-3} 63-3] _ 36-7] 62-9 37-1] 62-2 37:8 
7,795} 2,487| 75-8 24-2) 76-6 23-41 75-7 24-3) 72-5 27-5| 72-4 27-6 
9,973} 5,083) 66-2 33-8] 66-4 33-6] 66-8 33-2] 68-3 31-7} 68-1 31-9 
16,496; 7,590} 68-5 31-5) 69-3 30-7| 69-6 30-4) 68-1 31-9] 67-2 32-8 
8,596} 1,573) 85-1] - 14-9] 85-0 15-0} 84-9 15-1] 84-4 15-6} 83-3 16-7 
PCPINA Ee el catgele WiciaiaieG alt 6,678} 4,243) 61-1 38-9) 61-2 38-8] 63-4 36:6] 62-5 37-5} 61-3 38-7 
Saskatoon ser sss occce eos: 5yo2d 1,980] 73-6 26-41 72-5 27-5| 72-8 27-2] 70-0 30-0] 69-1 30-9 
GO all rarer ties sx essing ws seeat 15,109} 4,901] 75-5 24-5) 75-7 24-3) 75-3 24-7) 74:3 25-7| 73-9 26-1 
Pi AMOntON sy save ed snes sate 12,817| 5,743) 69-1 30-9] 69-9 30-1] 69-8 30-2) 68-2 ee ee Ba 


MACCOTIA DS tia aisieivcn als owtore ashes « 9,542} 3,372) 73-9 26-1) 74-3 25-71 73-6) — 26-4] 75-2 


(c) INDUSTRIES 


Msinulsecuringesi2 cc sew.c ee os 750,468] 238,495} 75-9 24-1] 76-4 23-6] 76-8 23-2) 76-3 23-7) 75-9 24-1 
Durable Goods!........... 387,891] 51,537) 88-3 11-7] 88-4 11-6} 88-4 11-6] 88-0 12-0} 87-8 12-2 
Non-Durable Goods...... 340, 956} 184,398) 64-9 35-1) -65°5 34-5] 65-9 34-1] 65-1 34-9! 64-6 35-4 
Electric Light and Power. 21,621 2,560} 89-4 10-6} 89-6 10-4) 89-5 10-5] 88-5 11-5} 88-2 11-8 

MOS BINS oN a een 70, 888 1,288} 98-2 1-8} 98-1 1-9} 98-0 2-0] 98-5 1-5] 98-4 1-6 

NET ree kta Gt seer iebiless > 71,108 1,728) 97-6 2-4) 97-5 2-5), 97-5 2°5| 97-7 2°3| 97-7 2°3 

Communications............ 18,471] 22,808] 45-3 54 4 45-6 54-41 45-5 54-5] 45-8 54-2) 45-6 54-4 

ERTANSPOTLALION sw opsisiersiaieehe 158,931) 11,670) 93-2 6: 93-0 7-0} 93-0 7-0} 92-9 7-1] 92-5 7°5 

Construction and Mainten- 

DTICO eos eat oa aiele ie sla late leah 191,318 8,455] 98-2 .1-8} 98-1 1-9! 98-1 1-9) 97-7 2-3) 97-5 2°5 
DON WICCS ue h dein cies ete ars 27,153] 382,340) 45-6 54-41 - 45-9 54-1} 44-6 55-4) 44-5 55-5] 44-5 55°5 
EPA Oweneare cui ca ener cla a 128,485) 92,567) 58-1 41-9) 58-0 42-0) 58-5 41-5) 56-9 43-1) 57-1 42-9 
Kight Leading Industries.| 1, 416,822 403,851 , 77-8 22°2| %8-0 22-0) 38-1 21-9) 77-5 22°5| TW7-4 22-6 
Panacea seat cles bie 41,194) 36,084) 53-3 46-7| 53-5 46-5} 51-5 48-5} 51-3 48-7| 51-2 48-8 
Total_ Ail Industries...... 1,458,016] 439,935) 76-8 23°2| 33-0 23:0) 77-0 23°00) 36-4 23°6| 76-3 23-7 


ne ne eeaeee yaya ya ene 


1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries with 
the exception of electric light and power. ? The October data are subject to revision. 
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reported number of women in the nine major 
industrial divisions, together with an increase 
of 117,200, or 8-7 per cent, in the number of 
men. The ratios per 1,000 persons in recorded 
employment had then been 747 in the case of 
men, and 253 in the case of women. The 
employment of women had reached its highest 
point at October 1, 1944, when such workers 
had constituted 261 per 1,000 persons reported 
in the eight leading industries, and 271 per 
1,000 in the nine major industrial divisions. 
The completion or the curtailment of war 
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work has obviously been of the greatest im- 
portance in the declines since indicated in the 


‘numbers and the ratios of women workers, 


and this factor, together with the marked 
expansion in the non-manufacturing industries 
which followed the termination of the war, 
has resulted in a lower proportion of women 
in recorded employment at October 1, 1946, 
than at that date in any other of the five 
years in which periodical surveys of sex distri- 
bution have been made. 


Report on Employment Conditions, November, 1946 


The following report covering the employ- 
ment situation for the past month has been 
prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Branch, Department of Labour, in co-opera- 
tion with the Employment Service, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The first section 
of the report deals with the Canadian Labour 
Market by occupational group, while the second 
section gives a more detatled analysis 2M em- 
ployment conditions by region. 


MPLOYMENT prospects pointed decid- 
edly downward during November. Fur- 
ther slackening of seasonal industries resulted 
in a steady influx of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers into employment offices. Recruits for 
woods labour were obtained with compara- 
tively little difficulty. Pent-up consumer de- 
mand will continue to add buoyancy to em- 
ployment opportunities in manufacturing firms 
but prolongation of the United States coal 
strike may severely affect production. The 
accelerated activity of the Christmas season 
will alleviate the immediate unemployment 
problem. Positions available at National 
Employment Service dropped 12 per cent dur- 
ing the four-week period and at November 21 
there were 119,256 unfilled vacancies! available 
in non-agricultural occupations. Unplaced ap- 
plicants?, on the other hand, moved upward 
and at the November date numbered 141,256. 
By region, the brunt of unemployment is fall- 
ing most heavily in the Pacific, Maritime, and 
Prairie regions where industrial activity de- 
pends largely upon the seasonal industries. 
Table I shows labour demand and supply 
by main occupational group and by sex as at 
November 21, 1946. 
1 Unfilled Vacancies are the number of unfilled jobs 
on file in employment offices as at the date indicated. 
2Unplaced Applicants are the number of Unreferred 
Applicants plus Unconfirmed Referrals. Unreferred 
Applicants are those who have not been referred to 
specific jobs as at the date indicated. Unconfirmed 
Referrals are applicants who have been referred but 
whose placement has not been confirmed. 


Table II presents a » 


monthly comparison of total labour demand 
and supply. Table III shows unfilled vacan- 
cies classified by main industry group and by 
sex, as at November 21, 1946, with absolute 
and percentage changes in total demand during 
the last month. 


Clerical Workers—The existing shortage of 
qualified help may be seriously aggravated by 
the withdrawal of married women when the 
1947 income tax regulations come into force. 
One employment office deterred the proposed 
withdrawal of several married women by show- 
ing the slight difference in payments which 
would result in their respective cases. Labour 
needs for clerical help rose during November 
due to the pending replacement requirements, 
additional help for the year-end closing of 
books, and the heightened Christmas activity. 
For the employer’s part, the chief obstacles 
deterring placements are that applicants are 
married, in the older-age bracket, and lack 
sufficient experience. On the other hand, 
many applicants feel that the salary range is 
too low for the qualifications requested. There 
were 6,648 clerical workers required at Novem- 
ber 21, while unplaced applicants numbered 
19,137 (8597 male and 10540 female). 
Stenographers and typists required totalled 
2,240 with available supply slightly in excess of 
this number. Vacancies are centred largely in 
Quebec and Ontario while elsewhere there has 
been a growing unemployment problem. 

Sales Workers—Activity in retail stores 
should reach an all-time high during the Christ- 
mas season with the more plentiful supply of 
consumer goods available at this time. Em- 
ployment offices report that the pressure of 
labour requirements is considerably less than 
in the past few years due to the general staff 
expansion of retail establishments during 1946. 
Temporary needs are being met by the absorp- 
tion of married women and_ high-school 
students on a part-time basis. Permanent sales 
positions in rural areas are difficult to fill as 
applicants are reluctant to leave the larger 
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centres. Sales work on commission is obtain- 
able but applicants generally prefer a stated 
salary basis. Orders for sales workers increased 
by almost one-third during the four-week 
period ending November 21 to total 5,371 at 
that date. Available labour supply continues 
to exceed vacancies with the number of un- 
placed applicants totalling 9,613 at Nov. 21. 
Service Workers—A gradual improvement in 
the labour-tight service trades has been evid- 
ent during November. With fewer jobs avail- 
able for women, applicants are more readily 
accepting waitress, char service, and household 
work. An influx of farm help following the 
completion of the harvest season has somewhat 
eased the domestic situation. Placing of these 
workers, however, is largely on a short-time 
basis. The. training of “Home-Aides” is con- 
tinually advocated by the Employment Ser- 
vice but the response received by applicants 
has been limited. A persistent core of applica- 
tions from elderly and handicapped persons 
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continues among the male applicants with 
proportionately few suitable jobs available. At 
November 21, there were 11,661 service posi- 
tions on file with available supply numbering . 
13,195. Women workers, however, accounted 
for almost 80 per cent of demand but only 40 
per cent of the unplaced applicants. 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers 


With the slump in seasonal activity during 
the winter months, a greater proportion of the 
labour needs tends to be concentrated in 
skilled and semi-skilled occupations. The 
availability of skilled tradesmen in many cases 
determines the extent to which unskilled jobs 
are placed on the labour market. The current 
consumer’s resistance to certain high-priced 
classes of goods may result in production 
set-backs shortly. Practically all occupational 
groups reported a contraction of vacancies 
with pronounced declines evident in construc- 








TABLE I-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT 
; NOVEMBER 21, 1946 


(Excluding Agriculture) 














UNFILLED VACANCIES UNPLACED APPLICANTS 


Occupational Group 





Male Female Total Male | Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers............00..eeecceee 1, 683 599 2,282 4,411 739 5,150 
Miericali Workers ee wit. mas (wi sen lea. ee 8 1, 822 4,826 6, 648 8,597 10,540 19, 137 
Sales:Workers i229. o us eck oc he ROR Bt Gree SOREN | MW 2,014 3,357 oun 4,642 4,971 9,613 
Service Workers........... Mey Waravort con woetrel e sccttas chawotere aio iots 2,499 9,162 11,661 7,978 5,217 13, 195 
IEIGINOE IM CT acer saree ites ree ei nr Le te ramen Nes ae aay Ih Fs) Qe aura AL 91 ADO i a eR HL: 499 
Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers...............0ccceeecceeee §2, 598 8, 602 61,200 36, 530 5, 021 41,551 
EGO ANG Sclrey PLOMN CUS Ce tori ne, MN ANON ee hoe Nett QOD! fa to ans” 3 S8OF Veena 580 
Mextiless @lovningy CLGw ete eon iain eee 989 6, 764 7, 753 556 2,217 2,773 
um beriand+Woodebroductsuac 2... sas ee Gan aware 39,284 |e. Senn 39, 284 BAL fal RG a : 3,427 
BICOUICAN Oe. fred ake OO. PINE gaye OR EAS, ete att 154 thee, SA. 154 1, 164 We see 1, 164 

1 DAE Yigal aie Arar el a ea SUP at cy Cg RR YO 1 eaS Tcl eran cert 1,487 AP ad eee ees 572 
Constructions. “Gr “fen Dal aeons ite a haretiy 4 Saereeoranonre 4S Onhe is cones 4,316 Spies Mla res td 5,571 
Metalworking 8 wie scion ccc es ee mis Pe roche. 1,656 139 1,795 7,050 563 7,613 
Other Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers................. 4,390 1,699 6, 089 17,610 2,241 19, 851 
MOMs EC CLAVINSE ROIS Is, eee a vo ak ayes Cae ot ists wicks « 17° 929 14, 074 32,003 46, 241 5, 870 52,111 
RONEN loca ta ees CROP ML: a eae ar = SO Det OS AA 78, 636 40,620 | 119,256 || 108,898 32,358 141, 256 


— ko  — ————  ————————————————————————F*" 


TABLE II—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY MONTH 
(Excluding Agriculture) 
ee 


UNFILLED VACANCIES UNPLACED APPLICANTS 





Date 

Male Female Total - Male Female Total 

UNG e ae Lode Mantes Miter ace, eu etaRs Tei t ut taeen Rel Mle ye, 1177351 45,036 | 162,387 42,678 29,399 72,077 
72, 236 28,968 101, 204 134, 238 37, 830 172, 068 
53,515 26, 026 79,541 150, 583 34, 691 185, 274 
52, (17 80, 004 82,721 177, 519 42,940 220,459 
43, 983 31, 907 75, 890 208, 822 47,229 256,051 
43, 824 34, 362 78, 186 214, 867 48,348 263,215 
57, 706 41,075 98,781 201, 282 46,469 247,751 
66,327 44,980 111,307 169, 956 41,788 211,744 
65, 857 48, 562 114, 419 147, 594 88,261 185, 855 
63, 913 42,408 106,321 130, 200 35,101 165, 301 
66, 896 45, 569 112,465 113, 052 32,489 145, 541 
89, 241 46,362 135, 603 111, 146 30,829 141,975 
94,550 41,556 136, 106 102,596 31,978 134, 574 
78, 636 40,620 119, 256 108, 898 32,358 141, 256 
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tion, mining, and seasonal unskilled work. for skilled textile workers dropped during 
Vacancies for loggers were cancelled asemploy- | November while unplaced applicants remained 
ment quotas were unexpectantly filled. The practically unchanged in number. Demand 
number of skilled and semi-skilled workers re- for textile help totalled 7,753 with 2,773 appli- 
quired at November 21 was 61,200 with appli- cants available. Over 50 per cent of demand 
cants registered totalling 41,551. was in Quebec. 


Textile Workers—A current ‘buyers’ strike” Lumber and Woods Products Workers—A 
against, certain types of high-priced clothing large-supply of woods workers has been 
apparel may result in a considerable contrac- obtained with surprisingly little difficulty. 
tion of employment in textile plants during the Estimates indicate that the present level of 
next few months. Lack of orders together woods employment is well above that 
with persistent material shortages are currently attained at this time last year. Demand 
obstructing activity in this industry. Orders will remain relatively high, however, due to 


TABLE III—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT NOVEMBER 21, 1946 
(Excluding Agriculture) 


Sais ees ee — ° 
Change from 


: October 24, 1946 
Industry Male Female Total 


Per- 
Absolute contace 























Logcine— 
HEL Tbe nse Xoo lea ete ies eat IMM J vat te AaB SER ery eal PNG eat Macnee i 33, 553 4 83,557 | — 7,090 —17°5 
PITS DOE eee a ee ae ae eer ial orate fo ab BRA aEape nia TIS vara iin wiles bad 5, 483 9 5,492 | — 1,744 —24-1 
Oplerslore in See we Oh Pee IU Li 0 Berar aim lotagse> angst} aca apete AZO aie tre eae 420 42 +11-1 
OPE Seen Vth Serna aii seals os ethene pat esate tas are 39, 456 13 39,469 | — 8,792 —18-2 
Minine— 
PSA IE POLS ANUS EARS Ory aa UE AIA ARIAT Fa Or i Pe ay ear et ce MY AE Be OY 1S O4OuIE Sen k haere 1,049 | — 567 —35-1 
Metallic ores— 
TOTS Sc e SI eicpcabrea ane ks ahal okay eg ANGUS aR ale cabs oie oui d elace'e Wielers SO Suet cet yas 39 | — 4 — 9-3 
CRTC UME: Gren Lats ere Tehchevels Spueepedet tc aimedie corel ans iaraPenrerecocauaieraeattnetecthe 978 3 981 | — 684 —41-1 
ANTAG Gli pore rr RICAN REN 1 rat ey SRNR tate tp sae ieccei sito fete UGS a Be ales Reis 169 | — 152 —47-4 
(Gia yey oss tenes ore tal SEO ne RIV h OR TR ea or A ee ae RECO NS DOG ee set eater 204 | — 182 —47-2 
Ofhersmetallie Ores tics is sek cieicls sake atocle, Ao seseish ss eiaieain oats, oaejeiaieke 54 2 56 | — 27 —32-5 
IN OMEMMELALILG Ae te tratinns eer cotslcbeaty eiaierete aitrertiek si closes ayeuee hyeraisctele Jee 231 4 235 | — 164 —39-6 
Prospecting and oil producing. ............sccccccceecversseecersere 55 3 68 | + 14 +31-8 
GRU Cae oN TEE Sic hern ake URIs Sate ko OURS ee aR a we = 2,779 12 2,791 | — 1,756 —38-6 
MANUFACTURING— A ‘a 
Food and kindred products (including tobacco).............+.-++5+: 1,805 2,678 4,483 | — 1,308 —22-6 
POX bHEStAN OP APPAVE lest Metin cleeh eke a toretces bie acabeovem thom lavetare apie toy os 1,880 Ha ews 13,057 | — 348 — 2-6 
Lumber and finished lumber products 2,148 308 2,456 | — - 518 | © —17-4 
Pulp and paper products (including printing)............0.+-.eeeee: 1,174 1,627 2,801 | — 3858 —11-3 
Chemicals‘and: allied: products ion sic. cla sic eibie ew aeieu acess cine eps es 416 445 S6Ls |) 68 — 7:3 
- Petroleum and coal products ee ae Scat arate n [corn 9 Meola aes oe Tene pai it 133 18 a ee 55 pan eS 45 +-42-5 
RUD DOE PEOCUCES 8s tec patter or eral oi iotehe ctiieler aaesotslonas 24 score ataTank ase ep alter 329 323 652 | + 66 +11-3 
edtherand, leather products as <i sssred schoo erature & etelute.u sis casiatclacciong Wg asehe's 392 867 1, 259 — 368 —22-6 
Stone, clay-and glass prog Uctss ssacein » slows Ge <air.ce wlas@ erielerseiisian + 440 57 497 | — 228 —31-5 
Tron and steel can Ge proGd Cte ae ssid edie store wees sara, sub ay ere seceteie sc ef ereicesal oie @ 1,195 491 1,686 | — 91 — 5-1 
Won-ferrous metalsand products 2.0 ore boc cele tas doce vicc wees sasleiees 605 805 910 | — 118 —11-5 
IMAG INGE yin ea ee ae Fiore sete aly sca biciie Bie When owe eat oe wre eahetaimeaiars 1,027 1,120 2,147 | + 57 --+ 2-7 
Automobile and equipment..............s es ee cece eens eee eee enes 342 80 422 | -+ 204 +93-6 
Other transportation equipment.............. Peat SeoT OC bieleareat els or 499 60 559 "+E 25 — 4-3 
CEHEriManULACEUTINE Ga ae ah che one aisle wiwic le a Sleeas ei picteas chee atoheap ister 406 677 1,083 | — 312 —22-4 
ELEM steht ca aoa eat ore aes dacs tsb asateR b olielar tia eho eile wor cia arotelahe Realise tcp) si 12,791 20, 233 33,024 | — 3,365 — 9-3 
CONSTRUCTION.........-: TARE? pe AIMS LEE ISSR aa UAE ai, 3, SP na an are AR 8,554 43 8,597 | — 2,412 —21-9 
MEERA SPOR TATION srasslpicciete ars eiicteiaiors eis iatciedivlatevee Mlonayal lortieisibreiahalire < ae! «ierletatat ein airs 2,400 107 2,507 | — — 916 —26°8 
Sie agi aad AND OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES..........-ccececcecceces 1,252 659 1,911 | — 169 — 8-1 
RADE— 
WVHGLESALO et ect tite lec eraleca cate lelecalnra ata cebhiclalsiale ie ouaye) arm anoverave ave care punyetelelans 1,409 639 2,048 | — — 120 — 5-5 
TSCA U ele gies era ae eoas a Rucnavet a snjetehers! derehe rover eraiishals. aye sasielele wis Tem ee iekonestte 2,673 6, 657 9,330 | + 2,168 +30-3 
SEO Eee aba oti ee ied faks anil occ ate elevate sates: « atthgttinue.dtekeist ae lajersieaennys 4,082 7,296 11,378 | + 2,048 +22-0 
FINance, INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE. ..38.0..0 00 cece cee eee eee e eee en ee 1, 106 1,052 2,158 | — 162 — 7-0 
SERVICE— fi 
Public...... Naya tM TL ei as ORIN kr anes ae at TL CIE e an RE ot ee Se ME tee 2,326 613 2,939 | + 170 + 6-1 
TIOMVCSEEG he ee ek Be Ee EUS Gait hacia elaeiole mem ahs lassie ea 151 3,345 3,496.| — 187 _— 5-1 
WP esta) CF Pah bake Yee ares SUR) Sy Pah REE RRR CCL Ae RPI RRO UAT ae a Seg ae ee 1,071 4,371 5,442 | — 856 —13-6 
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the normal heavy labour’ turnover and the 
opening up of camps now inaccessible. 
Employment offices report that some 
employers are becoming more selective in 
their demands and consequently vacancies are 
more difficult to fill. Vacancy reporting on 
the Western coast slackened somewhat due to 
the approaching Christmas shut-down. Saw- 
mill activity is experiencing its usual seasonal 
decline and in some cases workers are being 
absorbed into the logging industry. There 
were 38,183 vacancies for skilled and semi- 
skilled loggers at November 21 as compared 
with 45,508, four weeks earlier. 


Miners—Employment prospects in_ the 
mining industry contracted 
November. Labour disputes continue to 
disrupt activity in British Columbia and 
strike action is pending in Quebec. Explora- 
tion work has largely ceased for the year 
involving a considerable decline in job oppor- 
tunities. In addition, vacancies were cancelled 
as workers who had accepted seasonal agri- 
cultural and construction work returned to 
the mines for the winter season. ‘The 
apprenticeship classes to train coal miners 
have been very satisfactorily meeting the 
needs for certificated coal miners. At 
November 21, there were 1,487 skilled and 
semi-skilled miners required while unplaced 
applicants numbered 572. Demand for coal 
miners accounted for almost 60 per cent of 
the number needed. 


Construction Workers—Although construc- 
tion activity in many sections of the country 
is continuing at a fair rate of progress, 
demand for additional construction- workers 
took a sharp fall. Material shortages and 
inclement weather conditions are the main 
problems presently confronting the construc- 
tion industry. However, winter activity will 
continue in buildings closed in before ‘the 
setting in of severe winter weather. Lay- 
offs to date have been largely in the unskilled 
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class. Vacancies available for skilled and 
semi-skilled construction workers numbered 
4316. For the first time in several months, 


available labour supply exceeded the number 
required. At November 21, unplaced con- 
struction workers totalled 5,571. 


Miscellaneous Workers—A further scaling 
down in applications for metal-work was 
evident in November with the ratio of 
applications to vacancies now approximating 
four to one. Unplaced metal-workers at 
November 21 totalled 7,613. Qualified auto- 
mobile mechanics and bodymen remain in 
short supply. The employment situation in 
laundries eased somewhat due in some cases 
to an improved wage scale. Demand for 
female spotters and finishers totalled 476 at 
November 21 with available supply at that 
date numbering 329. : 


Unskilied Workers 


The impact of seasonal slackening fell to 
a greater extent on job openings for 
unskilled workers than on skilled tradesmen. 
Employment prospects in canning factories: 
receded sharply in November. Winter; 
weather conditions impeded activity in the 
transportation industry, resulting in a sharp: 
drop in vacancies. The result of seasonal: 
influences in the mining and constructiom 
industries has been a growing emphasis or 
skilled workers, with relatively few openings 
for unskilled labour. However, vacancies 
continue plentiful for unskilled women 
workers. There is an urgent need for female 
factory workers, packers, wrappers, and 
messenger girls.. Total demand for unskilled 
labour dropped from 39,245 to 32,003 during 
the four weeks, while unplaced applicants 
increased by 7 per cent to total 52,111 at 
November 21. The situation for women alone 
presents a decidedly different picture with 
labour needs totalling approximately 15,000, 
exceeding available supply by 8,000. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional analysis which follows is 
based on semi-monthly reports received from 
National Employment Service Offices across 
Canada. The report covers employment con- 
ditions during the month ended November 22, 
1946. 


Maritime Region 


The winter lull in employment is com- 
mencing. Labour demand has fallen steadily 
during November in every industrial classi- 
fication except trade, which is showing the 
usual seasonal stimulation. The lumber in- 
dustry is the chief outlet for workers from 


temporary summer employment in agricul- 
ture and fishing. The burden of chronic 
unemployment remains relatively the heaviest 
of all regional unemployment. 

Agriculture—All fall farm work has been 
completed. More land ‘than in previous 
years has been turned in fall ploughing, 
pointing to greater production next, fall. 

Many farmers and farm workers have found 
employment in woods work for the winter 
months, 

The transfer of Polish war veterans to- 
Maritime farms has proven very satisfactory ;. 
199 Poles were allotted to the region. 
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Logging—Reports indicate increased activity 
in the logging industry. Local labour supply 
is meeting demand in most places at present, 
but movement of workers through clearance 
will start on a large scale shortly. 

Experienced woodsmen can be placed with 
no difficulty, but some operators hesitate to 
hire inexperienced men. Undoubtedly a larger 
number of men will be absorbed in this in- 
dustry as more camps will open soon and 
the usual labour turnover will begin. The 
supply of woodsmen appears far greater than 
was expected and should enable a record cut 
this season. 

Mining—The coal industry reports a slight 
gain in production. First-class miners are 
still required. Operations in New Brunswick 
strip mines continue at 100 per cent capacity. 
Output will probably exceed that of 1945. 

New apprenticeship classes at the Dominion 
Coal Co. will begin within the next few 
weeks, absorbing 150 men. The progress of 
the classes now in training is very encouraging. 

Manufacturing—A serious shortage of elec- 

trical power is affecting manufacturing at 
Campbellton and Yarmouth, and heavy rains 
are needed urgently. The Dominion Steel 
& Coal Corporation at Sydney has released 
100 men on superannuation. It is reported 
that an additional 200 men will be laid off 
shortly, affecting workers who were hired as 
wartime replacements. The Pictou foundry 
.is reducing employment because of a lack of 
orders. Wooden shipbuilding yards have a 
large backlog of orders on hand, and require 
ship’s carpenters and shipwrights. Labour 
turnover is heavy in fish packing plants. 

Constructton—Building construction has pro- 
gressed where materials and ‘skilled labour 
have been available. Recent weather has been 
favourable, but winter conditions will soon 
restrict activity. A shortage of bricklayers in 
the Halifax area has caused the lay-off of 
carpenters and labourers. 

Transportation—The ports of Halifax and 
Saint John are preparing for a busy season 
as shipments of ocean-going freight, particu- 
larly grain, will be heavy. Sufficient man- 
power will be available to handle the traffic. 


Quebce Region 


Unplaced applicants took a slight upward 
turn at the end of November for ‘the first 
time since March. However, Quebec remains 
the only region where vacancies exceed 
applicants in both male and female cate- 
gories. The chief problem is one of fitting 
workers and jobs together. 

Agriculture—Farming in the region now is 
on a winter basis. Fall ploughing is almost 
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over, and farmers are leaving for work in the 
woods in increasing numbers. 

The first draft of Polish veterans has been: 
placed. The second draft has arrived and 
will be cleared shortly. Orders exceed the 
men available. 


Logging—The cutting season has been 
excellent so far, not much rain and very 
little snow. However, in the swamps and 
low lands little cutting can be done until frost 
sets in. ; 

The industry thas passed ‘the 25 per cent 
mark of its production objective. The supply 
of manpower for bushwork has exceeded all 
expectations this year. Employment now 
totals about 80,000, which is a marked 
Increase over previous years. 


Minng—At this time of 
customary for miners to return from 
temporary summer outdoor jobs ‘to their 
former employment in the mines. Thus the 
labour supply should improve shortly for this 
industry. 

No settlement has as yet been reached in 
the strike in the Noranda mines.. Until 
further developments only experienced miners 
are being referred to mining areas. Housing 
accommodation remains a problem. 


year it is 


Manufacturng—The employment situation 
is not bright as many industries are slowing 
down because of a lack of orders or lack of 
materials. However, firms dependent on steel 
and its products are gradually returning to 
normal. In the radio field, shortage of parts 
is blocking production and temporary lay-offs 
may become necessary. The general scarcity 
of electrical supplies is also an impediment 
in many other fields such as engine manu- 
facturing. ‘ 

While primary textiles show an increase in 
production and employment, there is evidence 
that the secondary textile industry has passed 
its peak of activity, and a recession may be 
expected. Buyers are cancelling orders for the 
first time in a long period. This is especially 
marked in the higher-price dress trade. The 
fur industry has also run into a totally unex- 
pected period of slackness and some firms may 
close between December and February. 

Plywood manufacturing is rapidly growing 
in importance and new plants have been 
established in several districts. 

Construction—Construction activity con- 
tinues unabated. All construction tradesmen 
are fully employed with the exception of 
painters, who are affected by seasonal con- 
ditions. Unskilled labourers are in great 
demand and numerous orders remain unfilled. 
Many important new projects, chiefly indus- 
trial, are contracted and under way. 
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Transportation—Port activity is tremendous 
as the seasonal closing of navigation is 
imminent. More freight handlers and steve- 
dores are currently employed than is normal 
for this time of year. 

Labourers on railway maintenance work are 
being released. 

Ontario Region 


As materials flow to industry with the 
resumption of strike-bound production, 
demand for labour should increase. Firms 
are re-calling staff previously laid off but it 
will be January before full recovery is 
evident. Currently, there is a general short- 
age of women workers, the situation being 
most acute in Toronto (12,000 vacancies, 600 
applicants), Kitchener and Galt. 


Agriculture—Mild weather this year has 
enabled farmers to accomplish more fall work 
than usual. Almost 700 Polish veterans have 
been placed in Ontario farms. Applications 
continue to pour in, far outnumbering the 
men available. The immigrants appear to be 
a very good type and are meeting with 
general approval. They show anxiety to learn 
the language and the ways of the country, 
and a great deal of favourable comment 
about them has been received. 

There is still a demand for married couples, 
and this would be much larger if better 
housing accommodation existed on the farms. 


Logging—The continuous good weather has 
given timber operators an excellent start in 
production and the logging industry is near- 
ing its employment peak. The supply of 
manpower improved greatly this year and the 
number of loggers is almost sufficient to 
meet requirements. The demand for pulp- 
wood cutters is very great, however. Large- 
scale operators still need men to fill their 
original orders as well as to cover the 
tremendous turnover of labour. 

Sawmill activity has ceased and sawmill 
workers have gone into bushwork for the 
winter. 

Mining—Labour demand in the gold mining 
industry is restricted to the local supply of 
workers; miners and mine beginners are 
needed. 

In the base metal industry an order for 
300 process labourers has been filled, but 
miners or physically-fit men willing to become 
miners can still be placed in large numbers. 

Exploration work has in general ended until 
spring, but shaft sinking and substantial trench 
work is anticipated early next year. 


Manufacturing—The ending of seasonal 
activity has released additional labour with 
the result that demand for factory workers has 
declined noticeably over the past month. 
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Vacancies for heavy labour also have 
decreased sharply. Production in previously 
strike-bound plants is getting back to normal, 
although some plants indirectly affected have 
yet to regain full production. Shortages of 
basic materials are causing serious bottlenecks 
in some areas and it is estimated that 
capacity production will not be reached until 
January. 

Small lay-offs in the paint industry have 
resulted from the lack of oils and pigments 
essential to production. Shortage of cotton 
yarn is curtailing textile output in some 
areas, accordingly easing the acute scarcity of 
workers. The furniture industry, however, is 
expanding with the improvement in local 
lumber supplies. 

Construction—W hile residential and industrial 
construction work is slackening in the northern 
section, there is every indication that demand 
for bricklayers, carpenters and construction 
labourers will continue in the remainder of 
Work on numerous projects now 
under way will be in progress throughout the 
winter. The limited supply of certain build- 
ing materials is interfering with construction 
schedules. Principal shortages are brass pipe, 
soil pipe fittings, hardware and window sash. 


Prairie Region 


The Prairie region registered the sharpest 
jump in unplaced applicants of all regions 
during November. Its seasonal fluctuations © 
are naturally wider because the economy 
depends so heavily on primary industry. 
Substantial migration of seasonal workers to 
other regions occurs at this time of year. 


Agriculture—The demand for farm labour 
is fairly light throughout the region. Most 
applicants are in the older age brackets and 
are thus often not acceptable to employers. 
Younger farm workers prefer employment in 
the woods or other industries for the winter. 
However, vacancies are usually filled with no 
great difficulty. 

The first group of Polish veterans has 
reached the distribution centres at Winnipeg 
and Lethbridge. The men are creating a 
most favourable impression. 


Logging—There has been a very brisk 
movement of men to logging camps in the 
eastern section of the region, the high wages 
being a great attraction. Several operators 
report that employment is well above the 


level of last year, and a sharp downward 


revision in orders has occurred in some 
areas. The industry still needs a_ great 
number of workers, however, to take care of 
replacements and to supply camps which will 
open shortly, having been inaccessible during 
the freeze-up period. > 
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Logging in Alberta districts is in full swing, 
and favourable weather conditions will result 
in the prompt absorption of any surplus 
workers. 


Mining—Gold mines at present require only 
experienced miners, but once transportation 
by air is resumed to northern areas mine 
labourers will be in demand. 

The base metal mining industry needs 
workers in several skilled and semi-skilled 
classifications. Labour turnover has fallen off 
markedly. The base metal industry of 
British Columbia was actively recruiting 
workers in Alberta during the recent period, 
but their orders now have been filled. 

Alberta coal mines still report vacancies 
for certificated miners. Lack of housing is 
a great barrier to placements. Mines in the 
Estevan area are fully staffed, however; 
present wage rates start at 92 cents per hour 
for common labour. ° 


Manufacturing—Some meatpacking plants 
have begun seasonal lay-offs earlier than in 
previous years, because of the shortage of 
cattle and hog shipments. Larger sash and 
door factories report an improvement in the 
glass supply situation, as shipments are being 
received in small quantities. At Regina the 
glass shortage is still serious, but now that 
construction is almost at a standstill, manu- 
facturers will be able to accumulate a reserve 
of supplies before spring. 

Construction—Despite lay-offs because of 
seasonal inactivity, employment in private, 
industrial and public construction still remains 
at a reasonably high level. Work is con- 
tinuing in places where weather permits and 
the supply of building materials, although not 
ample, will suffice. Otherwise, structures are 
being housed in and there will be no work 
done on them until spring. Municipal public 
works are at a standstill and will remain so 
until spring. 

Transportation—There is a growing activity 
along the waterfront at ‘the Lakehead. 
Arrivals of package freight and the departure 
of flour have added to the grain traffic. 

At several regional points track main- 
tenance workers have been released but at 
other centres demand continues. Aeroplane 
service to the north has been suspended until 
the winter flying season commences. 


Pacific Region 


The dependence of the Pacific region on 
industry which has a marked seasonal move- 
ment in employment is especially noticeable 
in November. Immigrants from the Prairies 
swell the labour force most importunely 
during the winter, which is the period of 
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inactivity. This has a deadening influence 
on any buoyancy in the labour market, and 
a marked increase in tthe regional labour 
surplus is apparent. 


Agriculture—The placement of Polish 
veterans has greatly relieved the demand for 
dairy workers throughout the region. These 
men, being a very desirable type, were well 
received and should give satisfaction to the - 


‘farmers employing them. 


Harvesting throughout the region now is 
over after a very heavy season. Good 
weather and sufficient labour enabled the’ 
harvesting of the large crop without loss. 


Logging—Labour demand in the logging in- 
dustry is slackening, in view of the approach- 
ing Christmas shutdown. Most companies 
will endeavour to maintain their present 
crews, thus avoiding the expense of bringing 
new men into the woods. There are still 
orders for highly-skilled men on hand, which 
it is impossible to fill at the present time. 
Labour turnover is decreasing. 

In the Duncan area heavy snows have 
blocked operations, but camps expect ‘to 
re-open soon. Loggers have transferred to 
sawmill work for the present. 


Mining—The coal mining industry con- 
tinues to report a shortage of certificated 
miners. In the Nanaimo area, a_ tight 
housing situation retards placement progress. 
In general, the coal mining labour situation 
is gradually improving. 

Only a few gold producers have completed 
negotiations for wage adjustments and there 
is little indication of any immediate seitle- 
ment of the dispute. In the Whitehorse 
district, claim purchases in a_ recently- 
discovered area are causing great activity. 
All seasonal placer operations in this terri- 
tory have closed until spring. 

The. base metal industry at Trail has 
cancelled all its orders in clearance at Prairie 
points and will not require any more 
unskilled labour for the rest of the winter. 

Manufacturing—Metal and engineering 
plants are gaining activity as steel supplies 
improve. They are starting the production of 
new equipment for the lumber industry. 
Several New Westminster companies are 
developing export. markets for lumber and 
logging machinery. As materials become 
more plentiful, these plants will increase their 
demands for machinists and unskilled workers. 

Shipbuilding employment in Vancouver is 
gradually mounting with the improvement in 
steel supplies. - Approximately 1,900 men are 
now working at Burrard Drydock as com- 
pared with 1,500 at the steel strike low point. 
In Victoria, the industry is slack. Reports 
forecast a lay-off of 150 men. 
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Construction—Construction work still is 
seriously hampered because of material short- 
ages. Adverse weather conditions have also 
slowed up. progress. However, first-class 
tradesmen such as carpenters, bricklayers, and 
cement finishers continue to be in short 
supply. 
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Transportation—Orders for railroad section 
hands can be filled without difficulty as other 
employment is not available. This is also 
true of labour for the Alaska Highway. 

Crews for three ships were supplied at 
Vancouver recently. Towboat masters and 
mates are not readily available, and certified 
diesel engineers are still in demand. 


Applications for Employment; Vacancies and Placements; 


October, 1946 


URING the five-week period September 
27 to October 31, 1946, reports received 
from the National Employment Service Offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed a gain of 1-8 per cent in the daily 
average of placements effected when compared 
with the preceding four-week period and a loss 
of 36:8 per cent in comparison with the five 
weeks September 28 to November 1, 1945. 
Under the first comparison except for declines 
in agriculture, public utilities operation, trade 
and fishing, all industrial groups recorded 
increases, the greatest being in forestry and 
logging. When compared with the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, except for a gain in 
agriculture all industrial groups recorded 
losses, the most pronounced being a substan- 
tial decline in manufacturing and moderate 
decreases in forestry and logging, construction, 
public utilities operation, trade and services. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1948, as represented 
by the ratios of vacancies notified and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the National Employment 
Service Offices throughout Canada. It will 
be seen from the graph that the trend of the 
curve of vacancies in relation to applications 
took a downward trend while that of place- 
ments followed an upward course. The ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications was 111:3 
during the five weeks ending October 31, 1946, 
in contrast with 119-2 in the previous four 
weeks and 83-9 during the corresponding five 
weeks a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the Employment Offices 
throughout Canada during the period Septem- 
ber 27 to October 31, 1946, was 7,149 in com- 


parison with 7,750 in the preceding four weeks ~ 


and 8,189 during the five weeks September 28 
to November 1, 1945. The average number 
of applications for employment received daily 
during the period under review was 6,426 in 
contrast with 6,502 in the previous four weeks 
and 9,754 during the same period last year. 
The average number of placements made daily 
by the offices during the period ending 


October 31, 1946, was 3,207, of which 2,947 
were in regular employment and 260 in work 
of one week’s duration or less in comparison 
with a daily average of 3,149 during the previ- 
ous period. Placements during the five weeks 
September 28 to November 1, 1945, averaged 
5,076 daily consisting of 4,894 in regular 
employment and 182 in casual work. 

During the five weeks September 27 to 
October 31, 1946, the offices referred 145,207 
persons to vacancies and effected a total of 


' 92,992 placements. Of these the placements in 


regular employment were 85,464 of which 65,- 
393 were of males and 20,071 of females, while 
placements in casual work totalled 7,528. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 150,505 for males and 56,823 for females, 
a total of 207,328, while applications for work 
numbered 186,357 of which 134,543 were from 
males and 51,814 from females. Reports for 
the five weeks September 27 to October 31, 
1946, showed 207,328 positions available, 
186,357 applications made and 92,992 place- 
ments effected, while in the five weeks Septem- 
ber 28 to November 1, 1945, there were 
recorded 237,505 vacancies, 282,877 applications 
for work and 147,197 placements in regular 
and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices, each year, from 
January 1936, to date. 











PLACEMENTS 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
LOBE 2IUe . Meena. 217,931 113,519 331,450 
DOS Mea cates eo os es 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
TOS Ses conan he 256, 134 126,161 382, 295 
LOS ON Cate eae ie Oe 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 
DOG Ore er ae nck onlay li. 320,090 155,016 475,106 
POST ete loeta vt, wert 316, 168 191,595 507,763 
ROAD ae ener We ai ances 809, 983 85, 63 895,621 
DDE Sie, criehe ee rae eer ct 1,890, 408 53,618 1,944,026 
LAA a a Na Ne , 693, 119 46,798 1,739,917 
LOAD Po asin te em re » 445, 692 47,889 1,493,581 
1946 (44 weeks)....... 665, 617 59, 983 725,600 
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Positions offered through National Employ- 
ment Service Offices in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island during the five weeks ending» 
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October 31, 1946, numbered 258 daily com- 
pared with 233 in the previous period and 311 
during the five weeks ending November 1, 
1945. The average number of placements 
registered daily was 171 in comparison with 


. 149 in the preceding period and 213 during the 


corresponding five weeks of last year. A fairly 
substantial reduction in manufacturing together 
with moderate losses in public utilities opera- 
tion, trade, services and mining accounted 
for the decline in placements from the period 
ending November 1 a year ago. These 
decreases were somewhat modified by an 
appreciable gain in agriculture. Placements 
by industries included: agriculture 1,552; 
services 919; construction 822; manufacturing 
763; trade 510; public utilities operation 187, 
and forestry and logging 134. There were 
3,750 men and 1,013 women placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick during the period under review, 
showed a daily average of 213 in contrast with 
195 in the preceding four weeks and 317 during 
the period terminating November 1 a year ago. 


- There was a daily average of 91 placements in 


comparison with 89 in the previous four weeks 
and 148 during the period September 28 to 
November 1, 1945. Placements were fewer 
that those during the five weeks terminating 
November 1 last year, the largest decrease 
being in manufacturing followed by moderate 
losses in trade services, public utilities opera- 
tion, construction, and forestry and logging. 
In the remaining groups, a moderate improve- 
ment in agriculture was the most significant. 
Placements by industrial divisions numbered: 
services 528; construction 510; trade 399; 
agriculture 356; manufacturing 346; public 
utilities operation 295 and forestry and logging 
157. Regular placements totalled 1,941 of men 
and 496 of women. 


Quebec 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
the province of Quebec during the five weeks 
ending October 31, 1946, called for an average 
of 1,738 workers daily as compared with 1,955 


in the preceding period and 2,150 during the ~ 


corresponding five weeks a year ago. Place- 
ments recorded a daily average of 614, in 
contrast with 598 in the previous period and 
990 during the five weeks ending November 1 
last year. The reduction in placements from 
the period ending November 1, 1945, was 
chiefly attributable to a pronounced decrease 
in forestry and logging supplemented by fairly 
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substantial declines in manufacturing and con- 
struction and a loss much smaller in volume 
in mining. In addition, a moderate decrease 
was shown in trade but was partly offset by 
gains in public utilities operation and agri- 
culture. Industries in which employment was 
secured for more than 500 workers included: 
manufacturing 5,973; services 3,145; construc- 
tion 2,909; forestry and logging 1,738; public 
utilities operation 1,724; trade 1,288 and min- 
ing 592. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 18,597 of men and 3,565 of women. 


Ontario 


There was a decrease in the average number 
of positions available daily at Employment 
Offices in Ontario during the period terminat- 
ing October 31, 1946; there being 3,127 in 
comparison with 3,284 in the preceding four 
weeks and 3.498 during the period’ September 
28 to November 1, a year ago. The average 
number of placements effected daily was 1,256 
during the five weeks under review, as com- 
pared with 1,251 in the previous period and 
2,322 during the corresponding five weeks of 
1945. All industrial groups showed reductions 
in placements when compared with the period 
terminating November 1 last year, the most 
outstanding loss being in manufacturing 
followed by substantial declines in services, 
public utilities operation, construction and 
trade and a fairly substantial decrease in 
forestry and logging, and moderate losses in 
finance and insurance, mining and agriculture. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected were: manufacturing 
13,418; services 7,085; construction 5,604; trade 
4,065; public utilities operation 2,236; forestry 
and logging 2,002; mining 1,121; finance and 
insurance 465, and agriculture 428. There were 
25,854 men and 8,506 women placed in regular 
employment. 


Manitoba 


The demand for workers on a daily average 
as indicated by vacancies listed at Employ- 
ment Offices in Manitoba during the five weeks 
under review, was 375 as compared with 427 
in the previous period and 364 during the five 
weeks September 28 to November 1, 1945. 
There was a daily average of 219 placements 
in contrast with 214 in the preceding period 
and 268 during the five weeks ending Novem- 
ber 1 last year. The loss in placements from 
the corresponding period a year ago, was 
mainly due to a fairly large decrease in manu- 
facturing augmented by moderate declines in 
public utilities operation, construction and 
trade. Of the changes in all other groups, a 
moderate gain in mining was the most import- 

(Continued on page 1826) 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_——___———_————_| end of 
period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Islamd................cceeeeeees 1,465 243 1,038 838 1,566 13 1,096 
Sea DALIOLTCLO WIG ais ietiais warble ss}afava a gio o nGaisare eters aiess 50 194 568 467 420 12 820 
SUIMINGESIde enc omic oo cneieie oc cisihelnelsramioieibinnae 964 49 470 371 1,146 1 276 
INV SS CO ENB eae Shes ioe alps Bes itey scoot cestaye © iajove) wlakaioio b evs tote 6,013 2,569 4,860 6,506 3,197 194 11,391 
Amberst.........0.sereeser cence ce eeeneeneceees 102 933 160s NEA eee ea 300 
Bridgewater......... Popol Re oie 2 Yorceateratatenne eiaveds 2 122 56 160 903 Go ee ee 206 
Dartmouth........0seseeeeseeeeeeenees Reape 491 152 261 159 82 12 941 
DISD Y 7. Met eeie viele eeicions eee opotelele ar eiaie wie site sie elsceie's's 35 97 132 17 13s ee 375 
Glace By oie cea cioiearsterovsiaietainin deve srelsia’s Crsisistowirie.s 125 93 504 1 490 11 1 715 
Ala Lax ate tno acai Sie icles ins cate tia telesielaemielan’ 2,196 1,080 2,452 1,942 939 23 2,509 
AB TRIS) giles) Saco page iPS icici eae erste yee ee eR aE 4 6 129 68 10} ree teeta 52 
KG hv eses. reais a ciate ae ates laste eialata eiate ere bio a ate 625 390 311 307 523 4 197 
HAUT DOO lor akiat at eile sie uci sles ais a'sn/e drew: oh oioteyayere 75 109 171 101 50s] Sok cee 123 
New GIaspow ii ntiaicas tiets otitis ctee se sieale.s b 520 53 883 1,079 434 35 2,098 
Newawaterlordcteciscutce-s seisoaiae een ee le alate ole ’ore 941 35 207 184 CS Pape or nls 209 
INGELR SYdNOy. pr erGeee ccictd ane sca se lareae Pestle - 61 22 223 130 50 15 261 
PTC EO eae, Clore Hie Tie rare aE os ahalts ait ioe ao Bo 39 5 161 52 Ol ieee tote 388 
Shrine hee ree A eet rotw a mcie Maw neal rie. ¢ waste 30 I 74 43 QO A citkoue eres 157 
SVB O Ve ease ci eaivinns Sinai ete eclaie etalon’ clmretate @ oars 402 62 922 726 265 98 1,749 
SV aGheveVhimes overs suai celtic ts cece gw cinerea ele 70 4 202 215 66s eee 0 
LB Tice eet ana ee ag arts cl pas egy rs CET 1,079 355 §32 603 368 6 177 
AY ATMOUEHN-SHOLDUINCE! ele icicle cocci eae cede bom 54 303 88 Ra) estas eects , 926 
New Brumswich. 3.55063 oes lj. ee. ones os oe 6,180 4,642 6,667 4,001 25408 209 6,743 
PSU G HAY Gru) eee eS sate lalesato:igve site rol ehate lots 9:6 Sle's\s 423 453 391 0 4 7 
Gatriip Well Gorman eee aja vei ste wine AC incite Onis iepaieretes 604 551 376 350 76 31 685 
Edmundston......-.seccceeseecesesececeneen eds 474 658 995 927 DO ea. 6 cee Se 106 
Fredericton....-..-++eeeeeceecseeereccenceeeces 436 359 397 293 176 2 209 
IVETE Oro rs eae eg ieee hesae a dra Beret otaie a atest 170 928 105 141 {Bal tee tee 69 
Moncton stents va ses ne seo aetecaneaneenccwesercns 1,729 1,291 2,334 1211 658 79 1,446 
Newcastle BRR MUR ar AW tate Ey anne grate alia: Srereeee arvels Cs 126 142 353 72 SOT ae 
BATES Oh Mre toe slated nee cs css vicitbenins Sean 1,385 560 2,227 1/3224) =) 764 84 2,440 
Sho Plephen cis soe wie eeNe re aiesin la diss atareian eens e767, 4 267 172 123 {Oi lik hs a phi 36 
DUSSOM eres Bist ae ala he San elena oi Sistah Wes Seis clothes wes Blere 181 49 {19 87 67 6 68 
Wi OOGUREOC Ke. iicie cies oar @ Sta iets ale Male. « slain deel 478 216 159 126 DR Ger eat 52 
Que Cee se ae oe Oe ois Poets wine Blakes Whee 50,411 50,762 43,535 28, 942 33,000 
GAC QHOMAV Bl Oc ic ek nas nse ores ct ote co ae ato ate ase olen iera.> 90 8 70 46 
Asbestos......... PATON ica te OIE oe cure Samat Sage 244 143 71 59 67 
PSALM OE EU Cette avers Sistoperete Hie wie wleve ela! wis lolotahe talstarete 142 71 112 106 31 
MUN ATHOS os Ort orars cies sreieetcs elaiale & costerae weit pis 227 67 257 209 163 
Buckingham 238 136 374 218 239 
Causapscal 635 918 48 6 171 
MS hratidlermc rier) atclesjeelorejalereoniols ciaisiisfereialaiereln aiarete 1,243 874 45 9 227 
GBrCOUTLIM ins Sone eaters Scie ministete e eiele = 2,325 2,104 410 230 327 
WOatiCoole ee ate eerie ie kien peed sie at 147 105 98 112 47 
GWOwans Villetwewaiae tees ban alta tapainiah ete ecusiniee 117 75 119 100 38 
WDOIDOAUT . Wel cae einen snare Mog nate seni cee swale 1,591 1,499 43 14 28 
TIPU TOME VELLO Ree wre We wehc elein ters al ptasalene roel eSa lols 795 162 947 774 421 
PEAS EAD BUG ed See ele ee che at tale oi giuutelelel’. bis dial de toate 77 61 108 55 46 
IBELTTMIVERTINE ope ote iptets ceaseisto me Bete Ave Tvte'e ake sietala a's 6 105 100 ai 50 -69 
PEATEs tote ee eo aie oteNe oi ctalane a diet ass laera oie ties 325 353 351 228 116 
MUL eter sare ine ce Men ial ane a niga ondis bisincs 385 425 |. 705 390 1,032 
LOleb he Metco are walle Sole Teoeictey tiered deie's aisle 416 324 390 321 455 
TON CUTONG Hae lest sertie eras, Sovesesel Save. Sib sc casa Sessile ee 160 72 252 72 336 
1D Wed PEN CH rah Pic eS i RS PRIME Rane OAL A 219 150 210 157 208 
Par Malbateicci sorta sina s dae eue te crtieletiamestes 853 520 175 122 69 
PANO. cocks «err wre Siero rai tia apa reaver tesla ia aleiaie fe ie, 591 2, 688 218 113 210 
FO VIS Pe eee Cale oO fo eiale Cis tek oe dlelsvet evs felsvtens 155 162 492 108 1,033 
AMVOUIBC VALLE sd a ais cSeckeite ee saree nletal er aivistoe siete siete 114 30 301 93 96 
VER OR renin ine leet fate er asic oleate sidtviobere stazerers senate 155 57 133 148 56 
Miatanel ary sis caren toe wero ndie s/aeeeienaaeinic incon 808 1,422 87 51 64 
MPG PANEIG Mth cs ce tine solo eles apnoea rtatenatensts 149 87 179 84 73 
MiombGAUrISIe chests ales seeiaritie es Cnaewe Chap atevniatote 66 82 119 104 28 
MEGHBIMGON Ys. co lacie gee oalobyaracoisielele cnis wele ee alnle’ the 54 20 136 47 125 
Montreal viet toms oct ots rhc k iss sikee Kee ease 16, 637 19, 888 22,175 15, 030 12, 831 
68 98 53 39 61 
110 391 5 1 70 
2,621 15.730 5, 226 2,529 6, 700 
3 68 68 42 
1,978 4,271 496 328 123 
Riviererdu: LOUpet. oo as he Steers ws okt Siole Gute «ese ohe 2, 851 PT ANG) iS 19 277 
GD ERE sos Ae aes see ei eee diate a esata Oh leze 821 1,087 44 30 43 
ULV ETD saat Soe ees e ola acahc GIST a oll NURS ASRS Siternaae aes 809 603 595 422 293 
BSteGA Pathe: Cre ien eeiciiss e ewls sw cela ereentaete & 421 357 146 132 44 
Ste: Anneide. Bellevue. i cee es ads costae aleve ss 70 21 88 47 104 
Ste “Pheresek sc iarerrads wis cae leas eas canes ale srexatedd 638 359 396 257 171 
St. Georges de Beauce.........c.cvcccecoeeseones 114 487 67 79 152 
Start ViACratleny guise sine scree oreteecetel cy alela Sorelaiers 422 533 326 224 236 
Sta CHM cee oe esa athe aera trates ra are cua obes eacleaea rel teres etal “039 442 1,016 979 153 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 
Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
— during end of during to —__—__—_—_——————-| end of 
. period period period |vacancies | Regular ) Casual period 
. Quebec—Concluded 
St. Jerome. settee eee eset een nen ececeeeeneeees 307 135 348 258 SAAYOY \studbes goriearn: <2 254 
Sictonepiral Alay (ia) sss sige Matecdew-iads or bonis 67 24 155 53 57 5 198 
Poawinigan Walls. Aine sees Mewiee velupe co ea ce 187 185 606 322 DRT Se es ae 881 
RITCOBR ON cates yet s wag cat see ace N me Sune ws 1,018 326 892 876 614 34 259 
OPO tiaras ae She stelge's siete titre, Sens et DERE es 460 99 458 210 i Lee dp an a 507 
EP MOtOrd: MEUNGEs Ges irek.<s Pewee Cuetec oleate g 162 51 294 203 TESS |e ene ae 311 
EIS A WOES 8 Oe craves ican diets Sulit sclediea eke en 890 169 1,151 615 Sb eee eae 2,927 
Wald: OTs. 3 Cie pobiscie mad rh Masttians ddigre eh dln es 4,618 3,224 948 866 SPS h aes, ones 109 
MAGS TOLL onic. Us scien ee aoe omasiree Sisto s Y 1,082 357 903 870 - G28 tanta oie 646 
NicbOriavil les. ssc. aisacug'see Bie Sibhsas os Gia shate Witacavire 554 340 421 439 SOO We See { 120 
RPPACAT EO iru clos aa wet ac ne tb el Sinwiek east o> 90,672 57,188 66,025 56,936 34,360 2,065 44,490 
PATHIOELOR ioe cig ww tense Gare Sige) Merah ose EAT goes 911 |. 761 904 198 [SBR es 28 
PSSITIG My al es ores reNioc hay, obs ode sd st ahaa eet a ats 462 | - 272 937 214 gpd WAR eh arr 154 
PCHCVEIOn Ly clits Sona awensn ois, | asbeiendiaeaketetley sits 378 202 431 490 TOTO veers ae 486 
Bracebridge...........+. see ee tec ee eee eeseneees 384 912 390 399 381s hace (amon 120 
DTATAD CONE. oy beeen es vee es ha ee ee bes 196 141 151 146 114 5 41 
PRAM ORO NS is ort « Cetin vuln tale tite asa we Oe Set 946 438 882 587 336 94 335 
PROC UNO ed ate = bade Sie. deena sates swe ties a cate ae at 334 106 430 391 JOO heen ay 97 
Warleton PIaces: cer sone ek eR ee ie 988 9 138 279 Drala (a> tee Gace te 52 
Chatha 7. oposite vase neath ee ae eee 1,158 345 1,004 952 833 8 346 
Cobourg Sen alate thpllane lain. olveee ares ig Wea er memes 121 31 171 128 10) 9) eeu ens 77 
Wolling wood serinns Uausris deel ae ceca es 69 97 186 98 GAS ec aescatadey p) 250 
Cornwall NCU EERO, GF. crea: RELA Wel co Fan ela en Deg ARE 1,063 143 1,911 1,189 933 18 1,001 
UD UNIV One econ tote steno ce hes oe eee awe 58 135 Okay heen Oe 69 
BOL SUB eee hha a. Wor ose MM Sg Oa DEM Teele ae re tes 74 46 57 60 SG ulead 13 
MOUGINTICL eRe. ae tie Gola adele Rae ke worelh crab a 200 62 256 245 135 3 237 
Fort Frances 623 865 295 313 PRG rit Bi 65 
Fort William 2,066 1, 850 1,056 837 654 6 813 
Ghat teaetoca lc opsueiieoheeiins atti acces tile oe ean Meteo teen, 621 598 249 230 ASA mo See tae ty FE 107 
Gananoque 82 12 85 79 67 5 44 
RSOGGPL ERS ay heed ok Re aie) -s oecake OM eia®s an Po Mabesale 160 125 145 123 65 3 Ho 
RCI OMe s oct ecb seca tes 6fa sewn sts samuel e tak: 871 348 884 850 BOL. | eoeieeras 277 
Plemanl tons sien nis arue sce eis ois Sale ae yea sere Sc 3,878 1,607 5, 570 4,491 1,677 277 5,531 
ELA WAKES UTye ib cao cslrteatcain ono eee eee an 138 55 201 tS 55 1 185 
DUBCINOIE ors sipqest's MON ys Lh bo Puihlle g viv he Howe 89 70 66 80 44 4 27 
Kapuskasing 5/5 STARR eaRE nlc PERO soc Gelee Priore eh 2,005 1, 628 90 77 307 1 46 
SRNR tr cth a sults MP MIND shin Ciow Pasa ioene ara toa teatbe Ss 108 834 156 97 TOQe| okie eres 137 
REIN EOD Ss ii MENTE S oe 2) oh ee Dhan werden PR 1, 140 335 1,180 1,249} - 788 13 559 
Ser ilanys Wake cae desee w aeews pact sa aig thes ate 700 693 847 “718 439 19 278 
BICC DenSr-WALOLIOO sis2 sie cs 0k ds) Se uie ewicleis U's 4 2,203 1,416 804 1,017 569 19 246 
DCAM DE LONS Ya lora Leyte bid sta nig a Von wd o cae ale Bs 154 48 277 187 i111 3 127 
PAMUGAY, Weiss Paces ieee Fs eels iun-s ales Meme oak 92 48 125 111 95 etal 132 
HIS COWL B te sche sel con Rees HAR bee ce acta ee 68 114 87 9 54 2 48 
PONG onslisrrere > Mois Sst te, oe ee aa aid DT Ue goed 3,497 1,820 2,460 2,635 1,264 209 765 
LUO TG UNA. Lip pO Rape 3 ple er a Aa ee pet 115 srs} Use Petia fa Gd Sq Laeger A fa) AA oe hy a 169 
NapAneae son Se lewihy Game eke nee toe euPucem ees c 133 70 153 141 OG Ul aec tease 113 
Newmarket.......... AE ctr oa ied Se SaaS oe 265 205 165 115 DOA Vater ett 161 
New Toronto 1,273 755 beets 730 SAU MG eae yee os 400 
Niagara Falls 1,026 270 912 934 620 1 346 
North Ba yster nee at oi tetera. sencetee as 1221 785 1,175 1, 155 981 84 168 
Drancevdlle nies cseks ee ae ee Cee es 68 40 70 97 56 1 38 
RU aia Pate etn PARA ors Cuno oe ie 332 131 492 440 324 3 350 
OSDa Wat sine dona eee tri cars Repeat eee 1,306 453 1,712 1,307 879 1 1,796 
HOTU teins oman ite’. «Peak ini bee AO 2,612 1,494 3, 668 2,689 1205 1 3, 201 
Owen Sound sssccinete-. eae kak ese noe Rae 411 255 302 331 212 1 114 
PATIS Oe eae ene eee oe wee ae 67 69 64 69 Dame ose tee 28 
ary COUN Cereal ee dic arhte sie ee ere eon 229 58 184 172 DOM eta! 82 
POM DYOKOR cian ere oa UR te toe ee ok 440 436 410 283 DLS SPE SS wae, 248 
Pertha sine ah eee ai see tan, Gierck cee nee 181 109 304 195 156 16 66 
Reterboronehue ii tae wos.. obra anaes rene 1,044 438 946 D135 COA lc, ees 392 
PI CEOM RAM jah Senge Rie tcc Se ee ee Se ee 97 22 116 99 SEA ee a 39 
or GA bles ie its te cheers ett eho MR Es 4,607 5, 288 1,390 og Rare op ASV oe a A 865 
Portz@ olborne Jaerveee inet eek See cee oe ae 280 99 221 140 77 6 252 
Port Hope...... ana SME Faas Wee ee tee te i a 101 53 88 95 Dae Pissing Ss 29 
PTOSCOLE MEET ana rel ee cet eh, Cant See 97 52 87 62 Til ereticire: coc 2 108 
Renire wart. talons seen clic aren ose ne 192 78 186 199 NY il epee rece pee 123 
St. Catharines 1,466 257 Lari 1,455 811 47 1, 235 
St. Thomas 5 856 753 438 386 207 7 194 
SET Tae Ts i OURO CSUR i Tape” Np tad tae 574 187 558 526 | WS apes Aint mr 213 
Sault Ste. Marie 504 2,238 1,087 352 BP Re one ee 1,061 
SUDCOS ae ec ac tae dak joke Moke eases als seiko a 578 409 309 311 202 3 87 
Sioux Lookout 207 181 51 46 TOOR Reick ee 44 
Smiths Falls 219 50 255 244 ISLA ei ese B 204 
S frcetifor cl ieee a ae ek ree fe papi Yee oad 719 330 572 600 412 84 175 
Sturgeon Falls : 377 148 324 306 PAN call WN pperieene e 43 
SUG DUT yar tao tees rae: harceetete bees a aneinns 5, 381 8,055 1,816 1,781 1,421 62 923 
Tillsonburg 115 79 50 49 Seb vont Bratt oresae 14 
PligAT INS poe, coats alte are hate es 4,385 2,355 1,721 1, 556 1,365 47 763 
SOLOW CO Me sets, eens caine STAIN she iainetes Sa a sah ats 27,435 16, 965 13, 823 13, 454 6, 674 903 7,835 
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numbered: services 1,788; manufacturing 1,502; 
trade 1,029; construction 901; public utilities 
operation 501; mining 334 and agriculture 162. 
Regular placements totalled 3,472 of men -and 
1,388 of women. 


Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- f 
Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_————__—__—_———_| end of 
period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 
Ontarlo—Concluded 
SRORONEO:s UNCUION Nesercie sie alere cle Wie lelere isivic oe sie lerenstate & 3,239 1,983 1,177 1,279 582 22 690 
PRETO EOM Soins eect ara laie arave ailene BIG Sree a erie o citielendfemas 13 169 180 238 117, 128 
VLBI EON ets tu cece ares ove 0's: siete slo eeelole ete y sieravelereve vs 189 208 119 93 45 : ‘ ; 5 ; ; : ‘ ; 114 
Wile Ce DUEe he crc sialslare oreo viet otelwrelaielei gavele's! aheistotojaie:s 207 26 763 145 OG Pees. 271 
WVGUARG oe Noe cet sine rina Vinis Gcinele nee seis Omishews 948 361 995 889 490.5 See 836 
Weston RCO ehGy oa aerelentcoken cre alse tate ial oer Wollsiasehetone; ores 696 351 728 582 S04. brea 365 
WIN CBOL ER = te cole ceecae’ cole coke odio eins sloletptalbi Saintes 1,566 9392 3, 883 2,055 993 155 7,328 
WGOCBEOC IG aici ars Greer alaire tec aise raceeela vinibale Sinn aateies 283 391 998 308 T4R L k ees 133 
MERTIBUOOR ce dela Ch oasaee scl eis vices s pete os sis 10,880 4,560 12,711 10,993 4,860 1,494 8,328 
Brandon. ........00-s0ecssccerenscceseceesecenes 725 357 713 744 396 
MOBUPWIN creates norsicie cig ceeiele Cioeiies oe alert eererele:« 195 158 397 311 104 9 250 
Flin Flon....... Ay Mido yestaie acbtads" vcelae ale as'e nyeiermigvaly 334 97 286 304 204 7 Al 
POCTACOUG STATIC io. sp tence Suse woivune nee es 156 104 293 217 1k Lene 223 
Selkirk...... Medco ke bea te asfenia mctesensies wae'aiccere + 97 54 124 103 Tel. 2 base 52 
The Pas.......0..seceee cece cee e ees eeecencseees 91 142 108 103 1 7 
Win Peseta nee eicaisiske ate we See isiauecems oe, ciote ad eee tole 9, 222 3,734 10, 826 9, 206 3,807 1,474 7,298 
Bask atche wats oss si ce os nc 6k ose n wees ws ewimeise oe 6,914 2,962 8,972 7,181 3,185 695 4,758 
Estevan..... Mra ete ayer tront oe Sen acre tat arosacsresa’ ave. svanecoteiels ‘ois 170 93 216 195 rhs by eee ete 60 
NIQOSELER Wi) ees elaine ee wate «sale tie cee 671 228 1,015 921 420 34 652 
INOTUD EB ateletOrG wae. auie ovis som vstee cain sislele aisles 118 107 275 125 Py ah sabes oe 263 
Brings Alberto 0.5.50 0's ae sien nine sle'aince ses toed 806 559 1,052 861 408 45 392 
PUES Sa tec alecolnar esta lorie ca st alchehe GAO evel e aie 2,608 565 3,196 3,011 1,348 438 925 
Saslcatoomtan ces seace se stecn cite cisco tava ane due ovens! arercusiions 1,341 563. 2,419 1,540 56 165 1,479 
SS WALE CULEOM Gye oye sectors eats aia Piero ia loceke Beletene!« 189 76 187 150 67 lee ee 142 
Wey DUE ntcciiavaie bce sic e ee ar a siare!« ay Raa A 207 122 172 127 76 8 32 
VOT COME ee eroreae Giatiarata ire ce ea ace Stale eielowe sere 804 649 440 251 87 5 263 
USTED RS EO hs (ae Searels ee Pin aE 13,450} 5,313 | 13,270} 11,298 | 7,124 983 5,984 
Bla clcoiamMonde sects canister cicleens 6 Sem ciecnnies 9 59 94 DA eat we 66 
BS TAITTNOTE eres ore eee ae oe een rev alay shots arabes ale 912 216 132 113 Atle tsyens Wee 36 
OPAL aid lee aR oh: Ny oe a i ent oe dE 4,279 979 5,026 4,300 2,783 375 2,681 
ED PUNTO OT eee aoa iene Oitomie c eiae oleate’ 5Al 424 945 181 LG b alaska tae 97 
US Ei, 1 aa WR Leyte AB Oe agirbtiens Ne gat 6,180 | 2,299 6,267 | 5,267| 2,973 582 2,367 
SH ARO een ieee van Te eleial Va aie ae ne Roe Sree 609 487 117 93 ATi CAPAC aE IE: 63 
TREN DTI LO Sica cin view sth alectln «5 dial vo lnis ae a bow eHinie 9 > 763 373 784 778 511 92 394 
NLEGICINGHTLAU. soxcahs hails <1 rele Bictelacatela/sienere a's ee 423 232 394 334 210 4 185 
TREC OOr ce ireaiie Aoe clothe oe ea etehls eels arPar eae io 414 297 246 208 iesibad ikea se Mea me ae: 95 
British Colum Da cs occ ook coco ale netie oa binitiorese ti0 21,343 6,579 26,239 18,512 11,573 1,220 18,003 
Giillitvacle scent crepes co NIN g Sie oorotelale slate cbstaleie' 666 88 641 563 58 175 
CO OUTECN Yar c once caterers ao ere ae eee eee ELS s 267 220 120 52 Gaara eee 104 
Granbroo bens ei ie ates oie elec nisiaiahtess ¢ o:ee eve vai 181 134 206 214 AGoteee el 57 
521 89 405 403 rR Pees nee iS 40 
465 123 206 207 Wa Ce eke Sear kee 83 
72 128 27 22 287 |i cece eee 16 
343 122 321 274 25 LS | eraser ene 85 
168 130 165 151 OR eR ae 72 
295 162 262 238 208+ belie Pee es 154 
346 122 373 336 PATRAS Kiva SPN it 157 
1, 487 444 1, 863 1,577 862 55 1,572 
478 79 695 377 ds Fer lta a 776 
228 121 248 238 149 6 120 
487 166 374 368 DIS Vee ac erst 124 
IRFIN COG COT ZO asc eutee ee la he Oe See cine ays SOLS ose 997 207 959 1,014 963 3 122 
IRRINCO EVDO G eee olde ie ota cinissSitle are. ounle’ iste jefstoans 125 50 178 87 AS ee ee TOe 243 
ETINCELON Sera aor ae oe oi he aia Parone blolors gielatere 110 18 150 121 135 3 48 
ALLAN emetic ors se Imes Oh at TS Ge ee aS 405 203 502 429 5 CBS hear nent 354 
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ant. Placements. by industrial groups Saskatchewan 


Opportunities for employment as reported at 
Employment Offices in Saskatchewan during 
the period ending October 31, 1946, numbered 
238 daily as compared with 247 in the preced- 
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ing four weeks and 214 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. Placements showed a daily 
average of 134, in comparison with 120 in the 
previous four weeks and 162 during the period 
September 28 to November 1 a year ago. 
Placements by industrial groups showed small 
variation from the five weeks ending Novem- 
ber 1 last year, the most significant changes 
being moderate declines in manufacturing, con- 
struction, public utilities operation, agriculture 
and trade and a gain in services. Placements 
by industries included: services 1,288; ~- trade 
878; construction 631; manufacturing 541; 
public utilities operation 231 and agriculture 
181. Placements in regular employment 
totalled 2,174 of men and 1,011 of women. 


Alberta 


Vacancies listed at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during the five weeks terminating 
October 31, 1946, called for a daily average of 
464 workers, as compared with 460 in the 
previous period and 417 during the five weeks 
September 28 to November 1 a year ago. 


The average number of placements recorded — 


daily was 280 during the period under review, 
in contrast with 269 in the preceding four 
weeks and 286 during the period terminating 
November 1 last year. When comparing place- 
ments by industrial groups with the corres- 
ponding five weeks of 1945, the most 
favourable change was a fairly substantial 
increase in agriculture, but this was largely 
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offset by decreases in construction, public 
utilities operation, manufacturing and trade. 
Placements by industries included: agriculture 
2,016; services 1,898; manufacturing 1,353; 
trade 820; construction 815; mining 539; 
public utilities operation 327, and forestry and 
logging 288. There were 5,723 men and 1,401 
women placed in regular employment. 


i British Columbia 


During the period under review, the daily 
average of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in British Columbia was 736, in 
comparison with 949 in the four weeks ending 
September 26, and 919 during the corresponding 
period of 1945. Placements, likewise, decreased 
under both comparisons, the daily average 
being 441, in contrast with 459 in the previous 
four weeks and 687 during the period ending 
November 1 a year ago. Manufacturing and 
forestry and logging were largely responsible - 
for the total reduction in placements from 
the five weeks ending November 1 last year, 
although fairly large declines were reported in 
public utilities operation and construction and 
moderate decreases in mining, trade and 
services. Industrial divisions in which the 
majority of placements were effected were: 
manufacturing 3,129; services 2,945; con- 
struction 2,246; trade 1,679; public utilities 
operation 1,202; forestry and logging 1,103; 
finance and insurance 190; mining 155 and 
agriculture 136. Regular placements totalled 
8882 of men and 2,691 of women. 


Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in New Buisick and Prince Edward Island 


in 1946 


New Brunswick 


aL Be New Brunswick Legislature in 1946 
enacted new laws governing factories, and 
stationary engineers. and steam boilers, and 
amended acts relating to workmen’s com- 
pensation, early closing of shops and voca- 
tional education. The legislative session lasted 
from March 5 to April 17 when it was 
adjourned. It was formally prorogued on Noy- 
ember 12, 

Factories and Mercantile Establishments 

The new Factories Act applies to “factories”, 
which includes laundries and dry cleaning estab- 
lishments, as formerly, and also, except for the 
purpose of certain sections which will be noted 
later, hotels, restaurants, mercantile establish- 
ments, places of amusement and office build- 
ings. The Act does not apply to any premises 
or place where one or more persons are em- 
- ployed in mining. 

Every operator of a factory is responsible 
for the observance of the Act. One or more 
factory inspectors must be appointed, one of 
whom is to be designated Chief Inspector. 
Children and Young Persons OL ce 

The minimum age of 14 applied to factories 
in 1943, now applies to any establishment 
covered by the Act. The Minister of Labour 
may, however, give written permission for em- 
ployment below 14. The section was revised 
which provided for the individual liability of 
the employer in case of injury or death caused 
by accident in a factory to a person unlawfully 
employed to restrict the application of the 
section to a child unlawfully employed, and 
to stipulate that the compensation payable in 
such a case is to be reckoned as to an adult. 

A new section requires every operator, when 
requested by the Chief Inspector, to produce 
a birth certificate or affidavit of age of any 
child or young person employed. The pro- 
vision was dropped which made liable to a 
penalty the parent of a child or young person 
employed in contravention of the Act unless 
such employment was without the consent, 
connivance or wilful default of the parent. 

The Minister may prohibit the employment 
of young persons under 18 where he deems it 


dangerous or injurious to their health or wel- 
fare. Previously, he could prohibit their em- 
ployment if he considered the work dangerous 
or unwholesome. 


Hours of Work 


Maximum hours of work are unchanged from 
the Act of 1943. Women and young persons 
in factories, laundries and dry cleaning estab- 
lishments may not be employed more than 
nine hours in a day and 54 in a week except | 
with the written authority of the Minister. 
However, a different apportionment may now 
be made of daily hours in order to secure a 
shorter day on Saturday. These hours pro- 
visions do not apply to hotels, restaurants, 
shops, places of amusement or office buildings. 

Another section, applying to all establish- 
ments under the Act, forbids the employer, as 
before, to cause or permit an employee to work 
longer than six hours without an interval for 
food and rest, except a shift worker employed 
on a shift of eight hours or less. Formerly, this 
section required a full hour’s interval to be 
given but as revised it requires a “suitable 
period”. In case of dispute as to a suitable 
period the Minister may fix the duration of 
such period and the time at which it is to be 
taken. 


Health and Safety 


Rules for health which apply to all estab- 
lishments under the Act require, as previously, 
cleanliness, and 300 cu. ft. of air space for each 
employee. The section requiring employers to 
provide chairs or seats now applies to all em- 
ployees and not only to women as before. The 
type of-seat is to be determined by the Chief 
Inspector. New sections require provision of 
toilet rooms of a type approved by the Chief 
Inspector, and a supply of safe drinking water. 
Where the Minister considers it necessary, there 
must also be properly equipped wash-rooms, 
and accommodation for street clothing, and for 
work clothes which must be dried or kept sep- 
arate from street clothes owing to the presence 
of poisonous, infectious or irritating materials. 

The following new sections apply to fac- 
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tories, laundries and dry cleaning establish- 

ments only. Where the inspector finds a fac- 

tory to be heated, lighted or ventilated in a 

manner which he believes injurious to the 

health, welfare or convenience of employees, 

or finds there a condition which he considers is 

causing or may tend to cause any disease among 

-the employees, he may recommend remedial 

measures to the operator. If such measures 

are not taken within 30 days, the Munister 

may order the operator to give effect to the 

inspector’s recommendations in whole or in 

part or to take any further action he considers 

necessary. Where the Minister considers that 

the health of employees may be endangered 

by poisonous, irritating or infectious materials 

or gases or by extremes of temperature or 

humidity, shower baths and wash basins must 

be provided and sufficient hot and cold water. 

Safety rules applying to all establishments 

under the Act require, as formerly, that all 

openings of hoistways, hatchways and well 

holes shall be protected, and elevator cabs or 

cars provided with covering and with holding 

devices, satisfactory to the Chief Inspector, that 

explosives shall be stored in a separate build- 

: ing and that employees shall not be allowed 

} to clean mill-gearing in motion. Dangerous 

structures and places must be guarded and 

: those specified in the Act now include elec- 

trical apparatus, steam piping and belts. The 

employer must provide a room, equipped, in 

a manner satisfactory to the Minister, as an 

eating and rest room for employees and no 

part of the expense may be charged to the 
| workers. 

: New rules applying only in factories, laun- 

dries and dry cleaning establishments provide: 

R (1) that if the Minister so directs in writing 

; the employer must forbid employees to take 


cess is being carried on; (2) that an employer 
must not allow an employee to enter a tank, 
chamber, pit, pipe, flue, or other confined space 
unless such space has a manhole or other 
means of easy egress and has been ventilated 
and tested and unless the employee is wearing 
suitable breathing apparatus and a belt to 
which is securely attached a rope, the free end 
of which is held by a person outside such con- 
fined space; and (3) that an employer must 
not permit a workman to enter a coal, sulphur, 
.or grain bunker or like dangerous structure 
unless he wears a belt and rope similar to that 
described. 


~ Accidents 


The following new provisions relate to all 
places covered by the Act. Where an employee 
is required by the Act to wear safety equip- 
ment, it must be provided by the employer 





food into a room where a manufacturing pro- 
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without cost to the employee. An inspector 
may make such investigation as he considers 
necessary into any accident. “When a worker 
is injured in a manner which causes or may 
cause death or the loss of a limb, the employer 
must immediately notify the Chief Inspector 
stating the probable cause of the accident. 
An employer, when directed in writing by the 
Chief Inspector, must designate one of his em- 
ployees as accident prevention officer. Such 
person must: acquaint himself with the Act 
and Regulations; advise the employer of any © 
suspected violation of them; advise the em- 
ployer of any recommendation made by an 
inspector and endeavour to have it-carried out; 


‘and generally familiarize himself with matters 


relating to accident prevention. 
Penalty 

Any person guilty of an offence under the 
Act is liable to a maximum penalty of $100 or 
three months’ imprisonment. ; 


Steam Boilers 


The Stationary Engineers Act, 1946, in force 
July 1, 1946, repeals an Act of 1937 but con- 
tinues in effect all valid licences issued under 
it. The new Act applies to “boilers”, 1e., 
vessels or structures where steam is generated 
for any purpose, and to “pressure vessels”, i.e., 
tanks, vesesls and refrigeration plants and their 
accessories, containing gas, air, or liquid under 
pressure. It does not apply to boilers and 
pressure vessels where the pressure is 15 lbs. to 
the sq. in. or less nor to railway locomotives or 
those in private residences, ; 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is to 
appoint a Board of Examiners of three station- 
ary engineers, holding first-class licences, and 


, one or more boiler inspectors. 


No person may operate or have charge of a 
boiler plant or steam plant unless such person 
holds the appropriate licence but in an emer- 


‘gency the holder of a licence one class lower 


may be authorized by the Chief Inspector to 
act temporarily. . 

A candidate for any licence must be at least 
18 years of age, satisfy the Board as to charac- 
ter and sobriety, and furnish references and 
information as to experience and qualifications. 
In addition, a candidate for a stationary boiler- 
man’s licence must have had three months’, 
and a candidate for a third-class stationary 
engineer’s licence one year’s experience in the 
operation of a steam power or boiler plant. 
A candidate for a first or second-class licence 
must have held a licence of the grade immedi- 
ately below for at least a year. 

Special provision is made for war veterans 
and merchant seamen who held a stationary 
engineer’s licence before entering the Services, 
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and men who have acquired certain certificates 
in the Armed Forces are to be deemed quali- 
fied candidates for the corresponding licences 
specified in the Act. A person with special 
engineering training in a recognized university 
or practical experience in the construction or 
repair of boilers may be accepted as a candi- 
date for any licence which the Board considers 
advisable. 

The causes for which licences may be sus- 
pended or cancelled are set out in the Act. 

No person may use a boiler or pressure 
vessel unless he has an inspection certificate 
under this Act or unless the boiler is insured 
in a licensed company. Every inspector em- 
ployed by an insurance company must have a 
certificate from the Chief Inspector of Boilers 
for the Province, who must be furnished with 
a copy of such inspectors’ reports and also, if 
he requests it, with the names of persons 
carrying, contracting for, and cancelling, insur- 
ance, and a description of each insured boiler 
and pressure vessel. 

Regulations may be made for the adminis- 
tration of the Act and must be published in 
the Royal Gazette. A maximum penalty of 
$100 or three months’ imprisonment may be 
imposed for violation of the Act or Regulations. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act provides that no fees or charges 
for medical aid rendered on or after May 1, 
1946, are payable by or recoverable from the 
Board unless written application for payment 
is made within three months after such medical 
aid has been completely rendered. 


Early Closing of Shops 


Under a section added to the Early Closing 
Act, a by-law requiring a class of shops to close 
for any period’ may permit one or more of 
such shops, when designated by an official 
named by the municipal council, to remain 
open for the convenience of the public on 
such days and for such hours as may be 
specified. 

Vocational Education 


The Vocational Education Act was amended 
to provide that the Province must reimburse 
vocational committees in respect to expendi- 
tures on buildings approved by the Minister 
of Education, Federal and Municipal Rela- 
tions, for 60 per cent of the first $100,000 or 
portion of it, 50 per cent of the amount be- 
tween $100,000 and $200,000, 40 per cent of the 
“amount between $200,000 and $300,000 and 30 
per cent of amounts over $300,000. Such 
payments are to be made in lieu of payments 
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authorized by the Rural Schools Assistance 
Act, 1943, with respect to the parts of buildings 
to be used for vocational education. 


School Attendance 


The minimum school-leaving age is raised 
to 16 years by an amendment in the School 
Attendance Act but ratepayers of any school 
district, with certain exceptions, may deter- 
mine by resolution that the school-leaving age 
shall remain at 14. Excepted are cities and 
incorporated towns to which Section 105 of the 
Schools Act applies, that is those with school 
boards appointed in part by the town council 
and in part by the Governor in Council. 


In a district where the age of 14 is fixed by 
resolution, a child may, as formerly, be ex- 
empted from school attendance if he has passed 
Grade 8; in other districts he may be exempted 
if he has passed Grade 11. A new provision 
enables exemption on certificate from the 
County Superintendent stating that a child 
should be exempt from further attendance. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


Several changes were made in the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act. A “foster-mother” may in- 
clude a person under 21 years of age. From 
May 1, 1945, where an allowance is being paid 
because the father or mother is a patient in the 
Provincial Hospital or in a sanatorium for the 
treatment of tuberculosis and such parent is 
discharged from the institution with a written 
recommendation from the Medical Superinten- 
dent for further treatment at home, the allow- 
ance may be continued during such further 
treatment. The residence qualification was 
amended to authorize an allowance for the 
child of a member of the Armed Forces during 
the last war if the latter resided in the Prov- 
ince when he enlisted and the child is resident 
there. 


Chauffeurs 


An amendment in the Motor Vehicle Act 
extends for an indefinite period, the provision, 
enacted in 1943 for the duration of the war, 
authorizing the issue of a special driver’s 
licence to any male person between 16 and 18 
years of age who is engaged in an occupation 
requiring him to operate a motor vehicle and 
whose competence is certified by a qualified 
person. The licence may only be issued with 
the consent of the young person’s parent or 
guardian and on application of his employer 
who must furnish proof of financial responsi- 
bility. The licence is valid only for operation 
of vehicles weighing 10,000 Ibs. gross or less, 
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which belong to the employer and are specified 
in the licence. . 


Housing 


An Act to authorize the Municipality of the 
City and County of Saint John to make Ex- 
penditures for Emergency Housing, enables the 
Municipal Council to acquire lands, buildings 
and premises and to borrow money for the 
purpose of providing such housing. The Muni- 
cipality may also make agreements with the 
Government of Canada for the same purpose. 


Co-operative Associations 


The Co-operative Associations Act was re- 
vised. New sections provide for representation 
of an association at meetings of another asso- 
ciation of which it is a member, lay down 
rules regarding payment of dividends, and en- 
able the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
make regulations for carrying out the Act. 
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Credit Unions 
The Credit Union Federatiohs Act enables 


_ any ten or more credit unions to apply to be 


incorporated as a Federation to: carry on and 
assist educational and advisory work relating 
to credit unions; assist in improving their 
methods of management and_ standardizing 
their bookkeeping; reduce operating costs by 
group bonding of employees and purchase of 
bookkeeping. and other supplies for resale to 
members and to other credit unions; encourage 
organization of district chapters among mem- 
ber credit unions, receive moneys which may 
be deposited with it by member credit unions, 
invest such moneys or loan them to credit 
unions borrowing under the Credit Union Socie- 
ties Act; and to render to its members other 
services incidental to its objects. Consequen- 
tial amendments were made in the Credit Union 
Societies Act. An Act repealing the Act to 
incorporate the N.B. Credit Union League will 
come into force on Proclamation. 


Prince Edward Island 


_A section added to the Trade Union Act, 
1945, enables the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil to make regulations, not inconsistent with 
the Act and having the force of law from the 
date of publication in the Royal Gazette, pre- 
scribing the manner in which a trade union 
may be formed and the method of election 
of officers, governing the recognition of trade 
unions by employers, and, generally, for carry- 
ing out the Act. 

The Credit Union Societies Act was revised 
with a few changes: A “federation of credit 
unions may now, in addition to its former 
powers, inquire into and report to the Provin- 
cial Secretary on the affairs of credit unions, 


and perform at a reasonable charge for credit 
unions not members of the federation such 
services as it may render to members. A mem- 
ber of a credit union over 16 years of age may 
nominate some person to whom his shares are 
to pass at his death, and an officer or servant 
of the union may not be nominated unless he 
is a near relative of the nominator. 

Sections added to the Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act enable any five or more associations 
to form a federation for purposes similar to 
those of federations formed under the New 
Brunswick Credit Union Federations Act, 
above. 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Dominion 


“ Bad Wartime Wages Control Order and 
the Wartime Salaries Order were revoked 
on November 28 by Orders in Council P.C. 


4904 and P.C. 4937. Fuller information is 
given on page 1690 of this issue. 


Provincial 


In Quebec, General Order 4 under the Mini- 
mum Wage Act has been amended to raise 
the minimum rates for workers in hotels, 
taverns and restaurants and in some miscel- 


_laneous occupations, and to revise in certain 


particulars the provisions concerning over- 
time. Several minimum wage orders have 
been renewed until January 1, 1948. 


In Alberta, the exemption has been con- 
tinued of certain workers in the lumbering 
industry from the hours and weekly rest-day 
provisions of the Hours of Work Act. 

In Manitoba, full-time technical classes may 
now be attended by third, fourth and fifth- 
year apprentices, in addition to or as an 
alternate to evening classes. 
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Alberta Hours of Work Act 


Regulation 28A approved by an Order in 
Council of November 19, gazetted November 
30, extends to October 31, 1947, the exemption 
‘from the eight-hour day and 48-hour week of 
cooks, cookees, bull cooks, night watchmen, 
barn bosses and blacksmiths employed in the 
lumbering, logging and railway tie industries 
in rural districts more than 10 miles from any 
city or in places with less than 1,000 people 
(L.G. 1945, p. 1843.) 5 

Order 28 issued on October 31 and gazetted 
November 15 continues from November 1, 
1946, the exemption of these employees from 
the provisions of the Act requiring a weekly 
rest-day. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


Rules for apprenticeship in the trades 
brought within the Act (L.G. 1945, p. 768) 
have been amended to provide that, in addi- 
tion or as an alternate to the evening classes 
provided for in the rules, third, fourth and 
fifth-year apprentices must be given the op- 
tion of attending full-time classes under the 
conditions laid down in the Rules for first 
and second-year apprentices and in accordance 
with the Dominion-Provincial agreement on 
apprentice training. 

Requirements concerning attendance at 
technical schools vary with the trade. In 
bricklaying, electrical work, plastering and 
plumbing, full-time classes must be attended 
for two months during the winter season 
for the first two years and part-time classes 
for not less than 140 hours during each year 
thereafter. Carpenters’ and woodworkers’ ap- 
prentices must attend as above for similar 
periods except that the former must attend 
part-time classes between December and 
March and the woodworkers between Febru- 
ary and April. Painters’ apprentices must at- 
tend full-time classes for two months during 
the winter for the first two years, part-time 
classes for not less than 140 hours during the 
third year and 70 hours during the last six 
months. Automobile-repair apprentices must 
attend full-time classes for at least six weeks 
in each year of the first four years of appren- 
ticeship. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 
GENERAL ORDER 4 


General Order 4 of 1942 (L.G. 1942, p. 586), 
governing all workers under the Act who are 
not covered by special Orders, which has been 
amended from time to time, was again 
amended by an Order in Council of Septem- 
ber 25, 1946, gazetted and effective Novem- 
ber 9. 
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~The revised Order adds to the classes 
exempted from its operation: (1) the employ- 
er’s consort; (2) the partner of a partnership 
as set forth in the Civil Code (with the 
exception of joint-stock companies) who works 
for the partnership to which he belongs; and 
(3) except for hours worked in their employer’s 
establishment, salesmen, agents or employees 
who are paid wholly or partly by commission, 
bonus or shares, and whose hours of work 
cannot be controlled by the employer. 


The minimum rates for most workers in 
commercial and industrial establishments, 
offices and road transport were raised and a 
new yearly minimum for teachers of $600 
instead of $300 was established by amend- 
ments made to Order 4 by Orders in Council 
gazetted on August 10, 1946. (L.G. 1946, p. 
1275.) The latest amendment raises the 
minima of workers in hotels, taverns and 
lodging-houses and in the miscellaneous occu- 
pations included in Category VI. By Order 
2, of July 31, time and one-half the regular 
rate must be paid for overtime worked beyond. 
“the regular workweek” stipulated by Order 
4 for the occupation. This provision super- 
sedes that in Order 4 requiring the payment of 
time and one-half the minimum rate (L.G. 
1946, p. 1275.) 


Hours or Work 
Mining operations are added to the under- 


takings in which the minimum rate applies to 
a 48-hour workweek, but it is stipulated that 


the regular workweek of surface workers is’ 


54 hours and of employees working at con- 
tinuous work 56 hours. Work after these 
limits must be paid*for at the rate of time 
and one-half the regular hourly rate. To the 
establishments in which the “regular work- 
week” is 54 hours are added spinning mills, 
knitting mills, weaving or other textile mills, 
and those making electric appliances in zones 
III and IV. A 60-hour workweek applies to 
hotels in municipalities in the districts of 
Montreal, Quebec and in places over 2,000 in 
population, to restaurants throughout the 
Province, and to all wool-carding and spinning 
mills. 


A new section provides that the regular 
workweek of maintenance and servicemen in 
industrial or commercial establishments is to 
be the one fixed for the establishment in 
which they work plus six hours, but not more 
than 60 hours. 


Workers in post offices who sell stamps and 
money orders and classify mail are classed as 
office-employees for whom the regular work- 
week is that of the establishment in which 
they are employed or, if no workweek is 
fixed, 48 hours. 
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OVERTIME 


For workers hired otherwise than by the 
month or half-month “overtime” is work be- 
yond 12 hours in a day and beyond the “regu- 
lar workweek”. For those on a monthly basis 
overtime is work done at the employer’s 


request beyond 12 hours in a day and beyond 


the number of hours obtained by multiplying 
the hours of the regular workweek by 44; 
for those paid semi-monthly, overtime is work 
done after 12 hours in a day and after the 
hours of the regular workweek multiplied by 
2%. In months of 31 days, however, of which 
four are legal holidays, the regular workweek 
is increased by 3. 

Order 2 applies to workers hired and paid 
by the hour if they are not within the scope 
of a collective agreement. 

By Order 4 as amended, workers not with- 
in Order 2 but entitled to a special overtime 
rate under Order 4 must be paid for over- 
time as defined by that order, time and one- 
half the minimum rate. 

The special overtime rate does not need 
to be paid to employees paid on a yearly, 
monthly or weekly basis at least $50 per 
week in zone I, $45 in zones II and III and 
$40 in zone IV, whether or not they work a 
full week. This provision applied previously 
to minimum rates of $30, $25 and $20. 


MINIMUM Rates 


Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 


The higher minima fixed for workers in 
hotels, cafés and restaurants and the miscel- 


laneous occupations in Category VI represent. 


an increase of at least 10 cents an hour. 

For waiters, waitresses, room-maids, elevator 
operators, etc., the minimum hourly rates are 
raised to 30, 28, 24 and 20 cents from 20, 16, 
13 and 10 cents respectively in the four zones. 
For head waiters and hostesses, minimum 
hourly rates are set for the first time at 35, 
32, 28 and 25 cents. Kitchen helpers’ rates are 
increased to 35, 32, 28 and 25 cents from 25, 
20, 14 and 12 cents; the new rates for cooks 
are 40, 37, 33 and 30 cents instead of 30, 25, 15 
and 12 cents. Bartenders in taverns whether in 
hotels or restaurants have a minimum of 35, 
32, 28 or 25 cents according to the zone. For 
these workers the regular workweek continues 
to be 60 hours, except in hotels in places of 
less than 2,000 people. 


The new rates for domestic servants in 
lodging-houses or institutions of hospitaliza- 
tion (excluding boarding houses with less than 
five rooms to let, and where meals are served) 
are 25, 23, 20 and 18, replacing the old rates of 
15, 18, 12 and 10 cents an hour. The Order 
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establishes no regular workweek for this class 
of workers. 

For commissary clerks, chief cooks and bakers 
employed by caterers contracting to house and 
board workpeople in staff-houses or work-camps 
employed directly by the operator of the under- 
taking, the minimum monthly rate is raised 
to $70 from $35; for commissary clerk’s and 
baker’s assistants, assistant cooks, and house- 
keepers to $50 from $25; and for kitchen 
helpers, dishwashers, etc., to $40 from $20. 
These rates applying only to workers hired by 
the month are in addition to lodging and meals. 
No regular workweek is established. 


For bell boys, porters, messengers and check- 
room clerks hourly rates in all zones are raised 
from 10 to 15 cents for a workweek of 60 hours. 
Uniforms, where required, must be supplied, 
and if not kept in good condition at the em- 
ployer’s expense a worker’s wage at whatever 
rate must be increased by 60 cents a week. The 
employer must record this separate payment in 
his register and on the pay envelope. 

An employee acting both as watchman and 
janitor but only at odd jobs who may be also 
employed regularly by another employer must 
be paid as a watchman with a minimum of 
three hours per day. 

Municipal office workers whose time is con- 
trolled by the employer must be paid the rates 
for Category II. Persons employed by muni- 
cipal corporations but working generally at 
home or not directly under the control of the 
employer are to be paid, from January 1, 
1947, according to the size of the municipality, 
at monthly minima ranging from $25 instead of 
$17 for county municipalities and from $25 for 
local municipalities of less than 1,500 people 
to $75 in cities of 10,000 or more, instead of 
$8.50 and $50. For persons working under the 
same conditions for school corporations, rates 
vary from $10 monthly in places of 500 people 
or less to $55 where the population is over 
10,000. 

Workers in churches (sacristans, sextons, 
etc.) who work a full day are entitled to weekly 
wage rates according to the population of the 
parish. These vary from $20 in zone I, $18 in 


‘zone II and $15 in zones III and IV in places 


of 1,000 people or less to $35, $33 and $30 in 
congregations of more than 5,000 people. There 
is no regular workweek. Previously, the regular 
workweek was 70 hours and monthly rates were 
$75 in zones I and II, $60 in zone III and $50 
in zone IV. If such persons spent half the day 
at other occupations they were entitled to $40, 
$35 and $30. 

For certain seasonal industries, minimum 
rates have been raised to 20 cents an hour in 
any zone: in fruit and vegetable canneries from 


a 
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June 15 to October 15; in the maple sugar 
industry; in handling and stemming leaf 
tobacco from November 1 to March 15; and 
in handling and stemming Canadian tobacco 
from June 15 to October 15 in zones III and 
IV. The old rates for the first three categories 
were 14, 15 and 16 cents per hour and for 
handling Canadian tobacco in zones III and 
IV, 14 cents for 50 per cent of employees and 
16 cents for the rest. 


Bootblacks must now be paid at least 20 
cents an hour in zones I and II and 15 cents 


in the other two zones instead of 10 cents in | 


any zone. For pin boys the new rates are also 
20 and ‘15 cents instead of 15 and 10 cents 
according to the zone. 

New sections added to the Order stipulate 
that for certain classes of workers falling in the 
miscellaneous group, Category VI, the mini- 
mum rates do not apply to any specific work- 
week except in the case of stationary enginemen 
outside the Montreal district and workers in 
power houses and electric stations whose mini- 
mum rate applies to a 60-hour week . The 
workers for whom no workweek is fixed include 
those employed in navigation, in loading and 
unloading ships and in unloading, cleaning and 
storing fish. 


The only workers who may be classified as 
apprentices are those in industrial and com- 
mercial establishments, other classes of workers 
who are by order subject to the same wages 
and working conditions, and inexperienced 
workers in garages. As before not more than 
10 per cent of the total number of employees 
of any one employer may be classed as ap- 
prentices but this restriction does not apply 
to inexperienced garage employees nor to office 
workers. Temporary employees, those em- 
ployed to do home work, or salesmen, etc., 
paid on a commission basis, however, must not 
be included in the total from which the number 
of apprentices is to be determined. 


Employers are required to keep and to re- 
tain for five years, registers giving the name 
and address of workers, competency, category 
and class, date of entry into employer's ser- 
vice, hour of beginning and finishing work each 


day, hours worked in a week, or in a month - 


or half-month if paid monthly or semi- 
monthly, overtime, pay frequency, wage rate, 
total wage earned and paid, deductions, and 
any other information required by the Com- 
mission. 

Special provisions are made for determining 
the appropriate rate, regular workweek and 
overtime rate of a workman who is employed 
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in occupations falling within two or more cate- 
gories of Order 4 or under two or more Mini- 
mum Wage Orders. 


Forest OPERATIONS 


Order 39 governing forest operations was 
amended by an Order-in Council of October 
31, gazetted and effective November 16, to 
provide that wages of forest workers working 
at piece-rates must be calculated according to 
the units of measurement and the official scal- 
ing system established by regulations of the 
Provincial Department of Lands and Forests. 


Pieceworkers on pulpwood operations are to 
be paid, according to length of logs felled, per 
100 solid cubic feet, and those cutting and 
making saw-logs per 1,000 feet F.B.M. 
Formerly, both classes of pieceworkers might 
be paid either at the rates set per 100 solid 
cubic feet or per 1,000 feet F.B.M. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The following Ordinances have been renewed 
until January 1, 1948, by an Order in Council 
of November 21, 1946, gazetted November 30: 
General Ordinance No. 4; No. 5, governing the 
silk textile industry; No. 6, stationary engine- 
men and firemen in the Montreal district; No. 
7, shoe-counter industry; No. 8, cotton textile 
industry; No. 10, pasteurizing, processing and 
distribution of milk; No. 11, charitable insti- 
tutions, hospitals and homes; No. 13, match 
industry; No. 14, real estate undertakings; - 
No. 15, waste paper industry; No. 16, butter 
and cheese wholesale and export establish- 
ments; No. 17, laundry, dry cleaning and dye- 
ing; No. 19, hosiery mills; No. 22, manufac- 
ture of bricks and building blocks; No. 23, 
taverns in the Montreal district; No. 25, waste 
materials industry; No. 26-A, taxicabs and 
automobiles for hire in Montreal and district; 
No. 27, canning industry; No. 28, dyeworks 
and laundries in Quebec and Quebec West; 
No. 29, taxicabs and automobiles for hire in 
Quebec and Levis; No. 30, manufacture of 
wooden boxes; No. 31, tailors and dressmakers. 
of Quebec City; No. 32, mattress and upholster- 
ing industry in Quebec, Quebec West and 
Levis; No. 33, wholesale foodstuffs in the 
Quebee City district; No. 34, ice-industry and 
ice-trading in Quebec and district; No. 36, 
foundries in Hull; No. 37, establishments mak- 
ing glass containers; No. 39, forest operations; 
No. 40, cinemas and theatres of the Island of 
Montreal; No. 42, peat-bog industry; No. 45,. 
glaziers. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Injunction Restrains Vancouver Typographical 
Union 


An injunction granted on July 15, 1946, 
by Mr. Justice Harper in the British Columbia 
Supreme Court to prohibit members of the 
Vancouver Typographical Union, Local 226, 
or officers of the International Typographical 
Union, watching or besetting or procuring to 
be watched or beset the premises of the Van- 
couver Daily Province and from other acts, 
was continued on July 30 until the trial of 
the action, in a form modified in accordance 
with the wording of Sec. 501 of the Criminal 
Code and the provisions of the British Colum- 
bia Trade Unions Act of 1902. 

To the words of. the original injunction 
restraining the defendants from ‘‘watching or 
besetting or procuring to be watched or beset” 
the premises of the Vancouver Province, were 
added other phrases from Sec 501 of the 
Criminal Code: “with a view to compel the 
Plaintiff to abstain from doing anything which 
it has a lawful right to do, or to do anything 
from which it has a lawful right to abstain”. 
In addition, the amended injunction made it 
clear that it did not purport to restrain 
defendants from doing those things which are 
permitted by Sections 38 and 4 of the BC. 
Trade Unions Act, except in so far as the 
provincial Act may be overridden by any 
Dominion Regulations. 

Sec. 3 of the Trade Unions Act provides 
that no trade union nor its officers, members 
or any other person shall be enjoined, nor its 
funds nor its officers or members be made 
liable in damages for communicating to any 
workman or employee or other person facts 
respecting employment or hiring by any em- 
ployer or from persuading or trying to per- 
suade, by fair or reasonable argument, with- 
out unlawful threats, intimidation, or other 
unlawful acts, such person not to make or 
renew any contract. Sec 4 stipulates that no 
trade union nor its officers or members shall 
be enjoined or be liable for publishing infor- 
mation with regard to a strike or lockout 
or labour dispute or for warning workmen or 
others not to seek employment in the locality 
affected by the dispute nor to *purchase or 
consume products produced by the plant dur- 
ing the dispute. 

Other acts restrained by both injunctions 

were causing a nuisance adjacent to or in 

the vicinity of the said premises, and in par- 
ticular from conduct likely to attract groups 
of persons adjacent to the said premises 
or likely to deter persons with peaceful 
objects from approaching, viewing or enter- 
ing the said premises of the Plaintiff, and 
from molesting, threatening or intimidating 
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the Plaintifi’s patrons, tenants, officers, 
servants or agents or members of the public 
in general, and from discouraging or prevent- 
ing the members of the public patronizing 
the business of the Plaintiff carried on on 
the said premises. . .and from in any 
manner deterring or attempting to deter 
persons with peaceful objects from approach- 

Ing, viewing or entering the said premises 

of the Plaintiff. 

Southam Publishing Company Ltd. v. Van- 
couver Typographical Union Local No. 226 
et al. Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
July 30, 1946. 


Ontario Court Allows Appeal from Damages 
Award to Tenant for Injuries Sustained 
While Assisting Landlord’s Agent in Con- 
struction 


On October 10, 1946, the Ontario Court of 
Appeal allowed with costs the defendants’ 
appeal from a judgment of Wilson J. after a 
trial without a jury, awarding the plaintiff 
damages for injuries sustained while assisting 
in construction work on rented premises. 

The defendants were husband and wife, the 
wife being the owner of the premises rented to 
the plaintiff. The wife agreed to the plain- 
tiff’s request that an addition be built to the 
dwelling and put her husband who had had 
experience in construction in charge of the 
work. On one occasion, at the husband’s 
request, the plaintiff left his factory work to 
help in constructing the roof. While descend- 
ing, he stepped on a board which had been 
insecurely nailed to the rafters by the husband, 
and fell to the ground. The trial judge found 
the husband guilty of negligence and held him 
liable as agent and the wife as _ principal, 
awarding damages of $5,271.75 and costs. 

On appeal, Mr. Justice Hogg held that the 
relationship of master and servant did not 
exist between either of the defendants and the 
plaintiff at the time of the accident. That 
being the case, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act did not apply nor the common law govern- 
ing master and servant. A contract of hiring 
could not be presumed where the circum- 
stances tended to rebut such a presumption. 
Among such circumstances in the present case 
were the facts that the plaintiff lived in the 
house and there was no evidence of any pay- 
ment to be made for his services. His Lord- 
ship did not think that it was open to the 
Court to speculate as to the relationship 
between the parties in respect of the job or 
to assume that remuneration of any kind was 
to be given to the plaintiff. 

As regards negligence, he considered that, 
while the premises as a whole were occupied 
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by the tenant, for the purposes of repairs to 
the roof that particular part of the premises 
was at the time of the accident in the posses- 
sion and under the control of the husband. The 
plaintiff might therefore be regarded as having 
the same relationship to the husband as an 
invitee to an occupier. He would not be 
entitled to find a state of positive safety but 
would be entitled to warning of any unusual 
danger. The evidence showed that the plain- 
tiff had some knowledge of carpentry. The 
board in question was in plain and open view. 
There was evidence that a person could get 
down safely by other means. His Lordship 
thought that the appeal should be allowed and 
the action dismissed, with costs of the trial 
and the appeal. 

Mr. Justice Roach, dissenting, would have 
dismissed the appeal with costs. He con- 
sidered that the trial judge was right im finding 
that the husband was the agent of the wife. 
He further thought that the wife, through the 
agency of her husband, had employed the 
plaintiff under an express contract of hiring 
although the amount of wages to be paid was 
not expressly stated. On other occasions the 
plaintiff had been paid for casual work done 
for one or other of the defendants. He was 
losing wages he would otherwise be earning 
and it would be unreasonable to assume that 
in this case he was to do the work without 
being paid. 

Part I of the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act did not apply since it does not 
apply to a casual worker employed otherwise 
than for the purposes of the employer’s trade 
or business, but Mr. Justice Roach was of the 
opinion that Part IL was applicable and the 
plaintiff, by virtue of Sec. 121, had a right. of 
action against the wife as his employer. As 
His Lordship interpreted Sec. 120, casual 
workers employed for the purposes of the 
employer’s trade or business were not within 
Part II but those employed otherwise who 
were excluded from Part I were under Part II. 
The plaintiffs employment at the time was 
of a casual nature and his employer was 
merely a housewife, having no trade or 
business. On the assumption that there was 
negligence on the part of the husband, Mr. 
Justice Roach considered that the plaintiff, 
in addition to his right under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, Part II, had also a cause 
of action at common law against the husband. 
Kent v. Bell and Bell (1946) Ontario Weekly 
Notes 794. 


Order to Prohibit Magistrate Hearing 
Picketing Charges Denied by 
Ontario Court 


On July 25, 1946, Mr. Justice Wells in the 
Ontario High Court of Justice dismissed an 
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application for a writ prohibiting a magistrate 
from proceeding with the prosecution of two 
men charged with picketing illegally. 

The accused, officials of Local 811 of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, were charged with “watching and 
besetting’, contrary to Section 501 of the 
Criminal Code, the premises of the Anaconda 
American Brass Company in North Toronto. 
The information was laid by an officer of the 


- Ontario Provincial Police and proceedings 


instituted by the Ontario Attorney General 
as a test case. The Crown elected to proceed 
summarily. 

On July 15, when the accused appeared in 
magistrate’s court, their counsel gave notice 
of a motion in the Supreme Court of Ontario 
for an order prohibiting the magistrate from 
proceeding with the hearing on the ground 
that the information was bad in form and 
failed to comply with the provisions of the 
Criminal Code. The magistrate adjourned 
proceedings until the motion for a writ of 
prohibition had been disposed of by the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Justice Wells overruled three objections 
advanced on behalf of the applicants, namely ; 
(a) that the information was not suitably 
specific and did not disclose or allege any 
conduct which made besetting or watching an 
illegal offence, (b) that it contravened the 
provisions of the Criminal Code in that it 
alleged more than one offence, and (c) the 
magistrate was disqualified because of an 
observation made by him in an earlier picket- 
ing case arising out of the same dispute which 
indicated a bias which would preclude a 
proper trial. The defence objected also to the 
propriety of having the information laid by 
an inspector of the Ontario Provincial Police 
and prosecution, in effect ordered by the 
Attorney General while at the same time 
having the case tried by a Crown official in 
the person of a magistrate. 

In rejecting these arguments, the Court 
held that the charge as laid was clearly within 
the jurisdiction of the magistrate and that 
prohibition is only available if the lower court 
is exceeding or acting outside its jurisdiction 
or to compel it to exercise its true functions. 
If the magistrate makes a wrong decision there 
is a right of appeal from him, but his error 
is not a ground for granting a writ of pro- 
hibition. In the Court’s opinion there was 
nothing illegal in the laying of an informa- 
tion by a police officer in the course of his 
duty. As to the form of the information, 
that is within the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trate’s court before which it was brought. The 
remarks of the magistrate in a previous case 
had nothing to do with the case under con- 
sideration nor did the Court find anything 
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contained in them which would justify any 
allegations of bias. As regards the criticism 
by defence counsel of the Crown’s election 
of summary proceedings instead of proceeding 
by way of indictment before a judge and 
jury, Mr. Justice Wells pointed out that it 
was quite clear from Section 501 of the 
Criminal Code that the Crown was entitled 
to proceed summarily. 

It might be noted that in 1934 Sec. 501 
was amended to omit the words, “at the 
option of the accused”, which were inserted 
in 1905 to ensure that the accused had the 
option of trial before a magistrate or before 
a judge and jury. 

On resumption of the case in the magis- 
trate’s court, the accused were found guilty 
on August 12 and the maximum penalty of 
$100 fine or three months’ imprisonment was 
imposed. Rex v. Doherty and Stewart. (1946) 
Ontario Weekly Notes 752. 


Supreme Court of Canada Rejects Appeal of 
Longshoremen’s Union Local Against . 
Damages Award 


On October 22, 1946, the Supreme Court of 
Canada dismissed with costs, in an unanimous 
judgment, the appeal of Montreal Local 375 
of the International Association of Long- 
shoremen against the award of damages to 
three of their former members who were 
expelled in 1939 for belonging to a rival 
union, the National Independent Union of 
Longshoremen. 

The respondents’ action for damages against 
the Local was based on the allegation that 
they had been illegally expelled and therefore 
unable to obtain work during the 1939 navi- 
gation season. The trial judge, Mr. Justice 
Cousineau of the Montreal Superior Court, 
dismissed the action on December 20, 1943, 
but the Court of King’s Bench on May 831, 
1945, reversed his decision and awarded 
damages of $1,200 (L.G. 1945, p. 1536). 

The Supreme Court, in examining the by- 
law of the Local on which the resolution 
of expulsion was based, 

Any member who without permission from 
the Association becomes a member of another 
Association of Longshoremen in the Port of 
Montreal will be expelled from this Associa- 
tion, 

pointed out that the words “fera partie” in 
the French texts and the English “becomes” 
both imply future action. The by-law, there- 
fore, threatened with expulsion only those 
who in the future became members of another 
association. The prohibition was evidently 
intended to prevent members of Local 375 
joining another association, but, in the Court’s 
opinion, did not apply to workers who, when 
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the by-law was passed, were already members 
of the National Independent Union. The 
Supreme Court agreed with the view of the 
Court of King’s Bench that the by-law 
“merely prohibits any person joining any rival 
association after the coming into force of 
the by-law.” 


As regards the argument of the appellant 
union that the respondents should have sub- 
mitted their case to the union in accordance 
with the union’s procedure for dealing with 
aggrieved members the Court stated that the 
plaintiffs had not brought an action for re- 
instatement in the Association but for 
damages resulting from an illegal act on the 
part of the union, one contrary to the union’s. 
constitution. Association Internationale des 
Débardeurs, Local 375, v. Dussault and Others, 
Supreme Court of Canada, October 22, 1946. 


House of Lords Upholds Decision that Damages 
not Recoverable from Firm for Injury 
to Non-Employee without Negligence 


On October 19, 1946, the House of Lords 
unanimously dismissed an appeal of a plain- 
tiff who had been awarded damages for per- 
sonal injury sustained in an explosion in a 
factory. The Court of Appeal, whose decision 
was confirmed, had reversed that of the lower 
Court and allowed the appeal of the defend- 
ants. 

The plaintiff-appellant was an employee of 
the Ministry of Supply in an ordnance fac- 
tory in which the respondent firm as agents 
for the Ministry carried on the business of 
filling shell-cases with high explosives. The 
appellant’s duty was to inspect the filling of 
the cases and her work required her (although 
she would have preferred and had applied for 
other employment) to be present in the 
shell-filling shop. On August 31, 1942, an 
explosion occurred in which she was injured. 
The question was whether the respondent 
firm, by whom the appellant was not em- 
ployed, were liable to the appellant in 
damages even though no negligence was 
averred or proved against them. 

Lord Simon, in his opinion, said the trial 
judge considered that the case was governed 
by Rylands v. Fletcher (1866) and had held 
that the respondent firm were liable on the 
ground that they were carrying on an ultra- 
hazardous activity and so were under a “strict 
lability” to take successful care to avoid 
causing harm to any persons on or off the 
premises. The Appeal Court, on the other 
hand, held that a person on the premises, not 
an employee, had no cause of action where 
there was no proof of negligence. Further the 
Court contended that the doctrine of Rylands 
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vy. Fletcher did not apply unless there was an 
escape of a damage-causing thing from the 
premises and damage was caused outside. 
“Escape” meant escape from a. place where 
the defendant had occupation of, or control 
over, land to a place outside his occupation 
or control. “Keeping a thing in” did not 
mean preventing an explosive substance from 
exploding but preventing a mischievous thing 
from escaping from the area occupied or 
controlled by the defendant. In the present 
case, there was no “escape”. 


With this interpretation Lord Simon agreed. 
However, the appellant, who was in the fac- 
tory in pursuance of a public duty, was in 
the same: position as an invitee. The respon- 
dent-firm, managers of the factory as agents 
of the Ministry, had the same responsibility 
to an invitee as an ordinary occupier in con- 
trol of the premises. That the work required 
special care was a reason why the standard of 
care should be high, but it was no reason 
for saying that the occupier was liable for 
resulting damage to an invitee without any 
proof of negligence. Read v.. J. Lyons and 
Co., Limited, The Times, October 19, 1946. 


Action for Damages for Injury Barred when 
Employer is the Crown 


On November 12 the English Court of 
Appeal dismissed an appeal by a woman who 
was injured on the premises of a Royal 
ordnance factory where she was employed. 
The County Court judge had decided that. the 
plaintiff had failed to prove the defendant 
guilty of the common-law duty of an occupier 
to keep his premises in a safe condition or, 
alternatively, of a breach of statutory duty 
under the Factories Act, 1937. 


The merits of the action were not considered 
by the Court of Appeal. The appeal was 
dismissed on the ground that the superinten- 
dent of the Royal ordnance factory was merely 
a defendant nominated to appear on behalf 
of the real occupier of the factory, the 
Ministry of Supply. 

The question of defendants nominated to 
represent the Crown came before the House of 
Lords in May, 1946, in Adams v. Naylor, an 
action for damages for “war injuries”. The 
action was dismissed, being barred by the 
Personal Injuries (Emergency Provisions) Act, 
1939, but in this case the House of Lords 
expressed disapproval of the practice which 
had grown up over many years by which 
Government Departments allowed actions to 
proceed against some person named as their 
representative, although that named person 
was not in any way concerned in causing the 
injuries complained of. The practice was 
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common in the Common Law Courts and also 
in the Admiralty Division. The decision of 
the House of Lords was given after the pro- 
ceedings in the case involving the Royal 
ordnance factory had been started but the 
Court of Appeal considered themselves bound 
by the principles laid down by the House of 
Lords. 


In Adams v. Naylor, Viscount Simon had 
observed : 


The claim is a claim in tort, and since 
such a claim cannot be made directly against 
the Crown it is customary to make it against 
the servant of the Crown whose fault will 
justify a personal action against him, in the 
hope, or with the promise, that, if the action 
succeeds, public funds will be used to pay 
the damages and costs awarded against the 
defendant: ‘yne ce eae The Courts before whom 
such a case as this comes have to decide it as 
between the parties before them, and_have 
nothing to do with the fact that the Crown 
stands behind the defendant. For the plain- 
tiffs to succeed, apart from the statute, they 
must prove that the defendant himself owes 
a duty of care to the plaintiffs and has failed 
in discharging that duty. 


On the same point, Lord Thankerton empha- 
sized the need for legislation concerning 
proceedings against the Crown: 


No one who has experience of these matters 
will doubt that legislation on the subject of 
proceedings against the Crown and particu- 
larly with regard to tortious acts committed 
by its servants is long overdue. It is nearly 
20 years ago that the protracted labours of 
a committee appointed by Lord Birkenhead, 
whose terms of reference were modified by 
his successor Lord Haldane, resulted in the 
production of a draft Bill covering the whole 
field. Its provisions may not be in all respects 
satisfactory; at least, they would form the 
basis of discussion. 


The Court of Appeal, through Lord Justice 
Scott, also pointed out the need for legislation 
on this matter: 


There was, therefore, a very strong reason for 
legislation allowing actions of tort against 
the Crown. With the complexity of modern 
business carried on by Government depart- 
ments and the great increase in commercial 
concerns owned by the Government, it was 
a crying evil that legislation to remedy the 
position should not be passed by Parliament. 
He wished to express his opinion as strongly 
as possible that it would be a crying wrong 
if the necessary legislation was not introduced 
at an early date. Royston v. Camvey, The 
Times, London——November 12, 1946. 


English Court Refuses Interim Injunction 
Restraining London Passenger Transport 
Board from Applying “Closed Shop” 
Principle 


An application of five employees of the 
London Passenger Transport Board, a public 
corporation, for an. interim injunction, re- 
straining the Board from making it a condi 
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tion of their employment that they should 
join the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union was refused by Mr. Justice Wynn- 
Parry in the High Court on September 19, 
with costs. The motion was made in an 
action for such an injunction, also for injunc- 
tions ordering the defendant to withdraw any 
such condition and restraining them from 
dismissing the plaintiffs, as well as for a 
declaration that any such condition of em- 
ployment was void and of no effect. As the 
defendants would not agree to postpone 
giving effect to the notices of dismissal to 
enable the plaintiffs to prepare their case, the 
plaintiffs found it necessary to apply for the 
interim injunction to prevent such dismissal. 


The applicants’ case was that before they 
were employed by the Board, it was either 
a term of their contract with their previous 
employers, whose undertakings were trans- 
ferred to the Board, or a recognized practice, 
that an employee should not be required to 
join a trade union, and that he should not be 
liable to be discharged except for misconduct, 
age, ill-health or reduction of staff. The plain- 
tiffs contended that these terms had become 
terms of their employment with the Board. 

As regards the granting of an interim in- 
junction before the trial the plaintiffs’ counsel 
argued that he was not attempting to set up 
a general legal principle applicable to all em- 
ployers and employees but that in this case it 
should be granted since the plaintiffs were 
threatened with dismissal and, even if they 
agreed to join the union, there was no assur- 
ance that the union would accept them as 
members. 

The Court agreed that it had not formed 
any part of the plaintiffs’ contracts with their 
previous employers or with the Board that 
they should be required to join a union. It 
followed that if the Board wished to insist 
that every employee should join a particular 
union, they must first terminate the employ- 
ment of those who were not willing to do so 
and find others to take their places. This was 
what the defendants had stated that they 
intended to do. With the question of the ethics 
of the defendants’ policy, the Court had 
nothing to do. With the plaintiffs’ contention 
that it would involve a breach of contract, 
the Court considered it undesirable to deal 
since this would be the main question at the 
trial and on the answer would depend whether 
or not the plaintiffs were entitled to damages. 


There was a well-established principle that 
the Court would not enforce specifically a 
contract for personal service. It appeared 
from the observations of Lord Lindley in 
Whitwood Chemical Company v. Hardman 
(1891) that for such an extraordinary remedy 
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as aN injunction to be granted in a case of 
an agreement for personal service, which was 
assumed had been or was to be broken, the 
onus was on the plaintiff to show that his 
case fell within some recognized. exception 
to the general rule that the Court would not 
decree specific performance of a contract for 
personal service. A recognized exception must 
be one in which the Court could effect some 
substantial result by giving the party claim- 
ing it some substantial relief. In this case 
any injunction granted could at the most be 
only of a very limited nature as regards the 
period during which it would be effective. 
If giving effect to the notices of dismissal con- 
stituted a breach of contract, the remedy was 
in damages. Keetch and others v. London 
Passenger Transport Board. The Times Law 
Report, September 19, 1946. 


U.S. Supreme Court Refuses to Review 
Decision that Hours Worked Include 
Time Spent in Preparation 


The United States Supreme Court has 
denied a petition for a rehearing of the 
Mt. Clemens Pottery case (L.G. 1946, p. 999) 
in which the Court ruled that time spent in 
walking to work-benches after punching the 
time-clock and in other preliminary activities 
at the work-place such as putting on work- 
clothes and preparing equipment and _ tools 
should be counted as hours worked for over- 
time purposes under the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act.. In so ruling the Court held that 
“work” within the meaning of the Act. 


involves exertion of a physical nature, con- 
trolled or required by the employer and 
pursued necessarily and primarily for the 
employer’s benefit. 
Anderson et al v. Mt. Clemens Pottery Co., 
18 Labor Relations Reporter, 1395. 


Texas Supreme Court Awards Damages for 
Contract Breach by Wrongful Expulsion 
from Union 


In an action against the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America in the Texas Supreme Court on July 
17, 1946, a union member was awarded 
damages for wrongful expulsion from a local. 
A majority decision, four justices dissenting, 
reversed the judgment both of the trial Court 
and of the Court of Civil Appeals. The jury had 
been in favour of awarding the plaintiff actual 
damages but not exemplary damages but the 
trial Court, notwithstanding the jury’s verdict, 
gave judgment for the defendant union. The 
Appeal Court reversed the judgment of the 
trial Court but remanded the cause with 
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instructions to enter judgment for the plain- 
tiff on the verdict, and to proceed thereafter 
as though judgment had not been entered 
for the defendant. The Supreme Court held 
that the Appeal Court, after properly revers- 
ing the trial Court’s judgment without a 
verdict, should have disposed of the whole 
matter. 


The plaintiff was an experienced pressman 
‘who had been a member of the local union 
for over 10 years. The International Union’s 
constitution requires charges against a mem- 
‘ber to be presented to the local in writing 
“with proper details and to be heard by a 
trial committee of five members which has 
to give the accused five days’ notice. The 
committee’s report as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused must be presented at a 
regular meeting of the local and voted on in 
the manner set out in the constitution. If 
the accused is found guilty, the punishment 
must be decided by vote. Further, the con- 
stitution provided for an appeal to the presi- 
dent, the officers of the union, and then to the 
next convention of the union. Resort to the 
courts was prohibited until the right of appeal 
had been exhausted. 


On June 26, 1940, the accused was notified 
verbally that he had been charged with 
slandering the union. No written charges 
were laid. He failed to appear at the trial 
which was held on one day’s notice. ‘The 
trial committee recommended that the plain- 
tiff be suspended for 30 days and fined $25. 
Thereupon the union, without a vote, treated 
the plaintiff as a suspended and fined member. 
Since there was an agreement between the 
union and the Fort Worth Press, the plaintiff 
was notified that he could no longer hold his 
job. 

The plaintiff was finally expelled in October, 
1940, after the local’s secretary had refused 
to accept the arrears of dues and to give a 
union card unless he paid the fine assessed 
by the trial committee. From that time he 
had not been able to secure a job as an 
experienced pressman and at the time of the 
trial was acting as a night watchman at low 
pay. The Supreme Court held that the 
plaintiffs expulsion was illegal and void. 


As regards the appeal to the Courts before 
exhausting the machinery provided by the 
union, it was pointed out that Texas Courts 
had settled that in such circumstances an 
action could be maintained for damages for 
wrongfully depriving a union member of his 
rights. 

The Court rejected the defendant’s main 
argument that the International Union was 
not responsible for the acts of the subordinate 
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union in expelling the plaintiff nor for that of 
the secretary in refusing to recognize him as 
a member. It pointed out that the constitu- 
tion of the International required all locals 
to obey the directions of the International, its 
constitution and by-laws take precedence over 
regulations of the local unions and lay down 
the mode of trial and the manner in which 
a member may be fined or expelled. Thus the 
local union is the agent or representative of 
the International and the International is 
liable for its actions even though it had no 
actual knowledge of them, did not direct 
them or thereafter ratify them. In this case, 
ratification was to be found in a letter of 
the International president to the plaintiff 
refusing any further. consideration of the case. 

In regard to the trial Court’s opinion that 
the action, based on an act of October 15, 
1940, was barred after two years, this was 
founded on the view that the action was 
one in tort. If the action arose out of con- 
tract, it was barred only after four years. 
Generally speaking: 


actions in contract and actions in tort 

are to be distinguished in that an action in 

contract is for the breach of a duty arising 
out of a contract either express or implied, 
while an action in tort is for a breach of 

a duty imposed by law. 

In the opinion of the Appeal Court the action 
arose out of the contract between the union 
and its members which its constitution and 
by-laws constitute. 

With respect to the International - Union’s 
contention that even though the constitu- 
tion and by-laws constituted a written con- 
tract, they did not contain any promise to do 
the things for the non-performance of which 
the suit was brought, and therefore the suit 
was not within the statute of limitation, the 
Court ruled that it was sufficient 


if the obligation or liability grows out of a 
written instrument, not remotely but im- 
mediately, or if the written instrument 
acknowledges a state of facts from which, 
by fair implication, the obligation or lability 
arises. 
Although no express promise is contained in 
union laws, there is an implied obligation to 
allow members to remain as such and to 
enjoy union benefits so long as they meet 


their obligations. 


The Court therefore ruled that the inter- 
national union was liable for damages arising 
from a breach of contract. 


The Justices who dissented from _ the 
majority opinion, believing that the action 
was one in tort and not contract, set out 
their views: 
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A person’s right to use his own labor 
in any lawful employment is described by 
an eminent authority as one of the first and 
highest of civil rights. “It is a part of 
every man’s civil rights that he be left at 
liberty to refuse business relations with any 
person whomsoever. . . .It is also his 
right to have business relations with anyone 
with whom he can make contracts, and if he 
is wrongfully deprived of this right by 
others, he is entitled to redress.” alt 
follows therefore that any violation of that 
right is a breach of a legal duty rather than 
a breach of contract. f he elects, he 
may contract with others that as a member 
with them of a labor union he will work only 
under the terms and _ conditions prescribed 
in the constitution and bylaws of the union 
and that if, in the manner therein prescribed, 
he is adjudged guilty of violating that consti- 
tution and bylaws, he will thereby circum- 
scribe or forfeit altogether his right to dis- 
pose of his own labor as he chooses. . wr aht 
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follows that so long as the union acts under 
that contract in limiting the right of a mem- 
ber to work, it is euilty of no breach of 
legal duty, because he has contracted the 
right away; but if it steps outside the bounds 
of the constitution and bylaws to interfere 
with his common-law, natural or civil right 
to work it is guilty of a breach of legal duty 
rather than a breach of contract, because 
he has not contracted that right away. 

In this case everything the trial committee 
did was void because they were acting 
wholly without the constitution and bylaws 
of the union, hence it offered no limitation 
arose by virtue of the agreement of the 
whatever on Smith’s right to work; so the 
majority opinion is patently wrong in stating 
that “all the rights for which he seeks redress 
parties.” . International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union of North America 
v. Smith, July 17, 1946, 18 Labor Relations 
Reporter 2345, 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During November, 1946 


URING November, 1946, the time loss pared with the previous month and by more 
due to. strike activity in Canada than 388,000 days as compared with the same 
declined by more than 360,000 days as com-_ period a year ago. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-NOVEMBER, 1945-1946 

















Number of Strikes Number of Workers 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Com- Com- In Per 1,000 
Date mencing In mencing In Man- Available 
During Existence During Existence Working Work 
Month Month Days Days 
1946* AAD ain PAN RvB ANTM hcl PATE, VOL ai hee ae. 
JANUATY.. Aree ey ESS eRe 12t 12 2,935t 2,935 20, 593 0-28 
PObruanyig ve he oe eek) ie uieere 16 18 3,307 3,532 12, 406 0-17 
BIATO Lia once o sin eases ae eee ioe 19 28 4,137 5,976 46, 068 0-63 
ADL D: CVOMrey . eon ene Waele 1 24 4,776 6, 907 47,116 0-65 
May..... WUE tei ubdile ac Wn dfee Siapteca Nota Utah 28 35 46, 641 47,730 564, 925 7-80 
POL i RM Ge REAR Ce 25 36 30, 354 70, 688 935, 188 12-92 
DULY Vereen oleh wuss ieee sal 28 42 27,459 49,752 918, 285 12-68 
Aree NWR icici SUL 20 43 5,095 42,407 867, 252 11-96 
Bente ers sein vation Kaien cinlels ys 13 33 1,662 33, 030 657, 601 9-08 
OQetoen een si suieen va Aid As) ately 10 27 6, 881 32,919 393, 296 5-43 
November.......... Dene tenes 12 18 p Napiiy 8,166 33, 890 0-47 
Cumulative totals....... 200 135, 538 4,496, 620 5.65 
1945 
BROT SS @ lg Uy. 8s a ee Ana 17} 17 5,452 5,452 31,937 0-44 
WODRUATY (oot ea eda 16 17 5,012 5, 023 6, 656 0-09 
BAGO s..cOon sy seeks hk. Pathe 22 23 4,770 4,800 8,709 0-12 
April... oo. eee cece ee ence eee ees 15 15 4,622 4,622 23, 533 0-32 
REA, 2.8 Wie el aus w aelointa taalate 13 15 3, 242 3,336 6, 738 0-09 
PUBL y's eee wh sta ane eee 12 13 2,773 2,926 5, 138 0-07 
aby hha, ks ei eles aha 25 27 11,738 11,975 45,497 0-62 
AMEUSG au alae aly es Kins cele ae alerted 19 27 8,509 13,190 41,122 0-56 
Septem bers. siatsiosts cis &s ohiee 16 17 19, 635 19,819 184, 556 2-52 
Oetoperc. wots see els oe ee ae 14 18 6, 737 25, 868 419, 242 5:73 
Noyem bei iei.vs.'eeseetistic ada 21 24 20, 924 31, 054 422,673 5-78 
Cumulative totals....... 190 1 93,414 1,195,801 1-49 





* Preliminary figures. 

{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of 
omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for 
a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


Preliminary figures show 18 
existence during November, 1946, involving 
8,166 workers, with a time loss of 33,890 man- 
working days, as compared with 27 strikes in 
October, 1946, with 32,919 workers involved 
and a time loss of 393,296 days. In November, 
1945, there were 24 strikes, involving 31,054 
workers, with a time loss of 422,673 days. 


Preliminary figures for the first eleven 
months of 1946 show 200 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 135,538 workers, with a time loss of 
4,496,620 man-working days. For the same 
period last year there were 190 strikes, with 
93,414 workers involved and a time loss of 
1,195,801 days. 

Of the 18 strikes recorded for November, 
three were settled in favour of the employers, 
four were compromise settlements and six 
were indefinite in result, work being resumed 
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pending final settlement. At the end of the 
month five strikes were recorded as unter- 
minated, namely metal miners in British 
Columbia, compositors, etc., at Ottawa, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, 
B.C., gold and copper miners and smelter 
workers at Noranda, P.Q., wood products 
factory workers at Prince Albert, Sask., and 
ammunition depot workers at Renous, NB. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. A strike of bakery 
workers at Halifax, N.S., which commenced 
on February 11, 1946, has not been declared 
terminated. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1946(?) 
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Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation Sot ae | (aan 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working Particulars (2) 
ments Days 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November, 1946. 


Logcinc— 
Logging and lumber camp 18 
workers, 
Timmins and the Lake- 
head, Northern On- 
tario. 


5,000 


MInInc— 
Metal miners, 11 500 
British Columbia. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, etc., 2 70 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Compositors, etc., 5 75 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood veneer factory 1 250 
workers, 


Saint John, N.B. 


Metal Products— 
Silverware factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Fish handlers, 1 
North Sydney, N.S. 


(4)50 


77236-—12 


Beradl a Peis ttlcba tal 4a Sry whe tment cusses Commenced August 20; 


10,000 }|Commenced October 11; for a union agree- 


ment providing for increased wages and 
improved camp conditions; terminated 
November 2; conciliation, provincial; com- 
promise. : 


5,000 |Commenced July 3; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and other conditions; unter- 
minated, partial return of workers. 


800 |Commenced November 8, 1945; for a new 
agreement providing for increased wages 
and other conditions; employment condi- 
tions no longer seriously affected by 
November 30; indefinite. 

800 |Commenced May 30; in sympathy with 
strike of compositors at Winnipeg, Man., 
commencing November 8, 1945; unter- 
minated. 


2,500 |Commenced October 16; for a greater increase 
in wages than approved by RWLB (3); 
terminated November 12; return of work- 
ie pending reference to NWLB (3); inde- 

nite. 


protest against 
alleged failure to negotiate a union agree- 
ment; terminated August 20; IDI Commis- 
sioner ruled that dismissal of the 33 work- 
ers involved did not show evidence of 
union discrimination; in favour of employer. 


425 |Commenced October 23; for increased wages; 
terminated November 15; return of work- 
ers pending further negotiations; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1946(!)—Concluded 





Number Involved |Time Loss 








Industry, Occupation —_——| in Man- 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 





’ ) 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing D 


Minine— 


Gold miners, ul 120 1, 240 





Particulars (?) 


uring November, 1946. 


Commenced November 1; for a union agree- 





Tulsequah, B.C. 


Coal miners, 34 102 


Wayne, Alta. 


Gold and copper miners and (5)943 7,500 
smelter workers, 


Noranda, P.Q. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Preston, Ont. 


150 500 


Miscellaneous Wood Products- 
Wood products factory 
workers, 
Prince Albert, Sask. 
Metal Products— 
Farm implement factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


30 465 





(%)250 375 


Foundry workers, 350 700 


Montreal, P.Q. 





Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etce.— 
Gypsum plant workers, 
Hillsborough, N.B. 


130 900 








CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Construction workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 





Steel erectors, 
Toronto, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Public Administration,— 
Ammunition depot 
workers, 
Renous, N.B. 


124 2,480 


Town labourers, 13 26 


Lunenburg, N.S. 








(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


ment providing for increased wages, 
reduced hours, union security, etc., termi- 
nated November 15; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced November 4; for payment of 
wage increase for which authorization had 
been delayed; terminated November 7; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced November 22; for anew agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
check-off, shift differential, etc.; unter- 

- minated. 


Commenced November 12; for increased 
wages; terminated November 16; return of 
workers pending further negotiations; com- 
promise. 





Commenced November 13; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages and 
reduced hours; unterminated. 


Commenced November 22; protest against 
piece-work rates set for combine assembly 
in new plant; terminated November 25; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced November 28; for increased 
wages; terminated November 30; return of 
workers pending further negotiations; inde- 
finite. 


Commenced November 12; for increased 
wages; terminated November 19; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Commenced November 18; inter-union dis- 
pute over working with members of another 
union; terminated November 18; return of 
workers pending further negotiations; inde- 
finite: 


Commenced November 22; inter-union dis- 
pute over working with members of another 
union; terminated November 22; return of 
workers pending further negotiations; inde- 
finite. 


Commenced November 7; for the same wage 
rates as paid at Bedford Basin, Halifax; 
unterminated. 


Commenced November 13; for a union agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
reduced hours, vacations with pay, etc.; 
terminated November 14; return of work- 





ers pending certification of bargaining 
agency; in favour of employer. 


from parties concerned, in some cases incom - 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which ‘time loss first occurred and the date of 


termination is the last day on which time 
(3) RWLB— Regional War Labour Boar 


(4) 58 indirectly affected; (*) 204 indirectly affected; (°) 170 


was lost to an appreciable extent. 
d; NWLB—National War Labour Board. 


indirectly affected. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing upto date that given in the 
March, 1946, issue in the review “Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries”. The 
latter includes a table summarizing the prin- 
cipal statistics as to strikes and lockouts since 
1919 in the various countries for which such 
figures are available. Statistics givem in the 
annual review and in this article are taken as 
far as possible from the government publica- 
tions of the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in September, 1946, was 177, and 14 were still 
in progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 191 during the month. There were 
41,500 workers involved and a time loss of 
188,000 working-days was caused. 


Of the 177 stoppages which began during 
September, 17 arose out of demands for 
advances in wages; 48 over other wage 
questions; four on questions as to working 
hours; 28 on questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons; 70 on 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; and 10 were over questions of trade 
union principle. 

Australia 


Figures for the first three months of 1946 
show 195 industrial disputes which directly 
involved 40,208 workers. The time loss for 
workers directly and indirectly involved was 
170,964 days. 

United States 


Preliminary figures for October, 1946, show 
450 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 290,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all strikes and lockouts in 
progress during the month was 4,500,000 man- 
days. Corresponding figures for September, 
1946, are 450 strikes and lockouts, involving 
380,000 workers, with a time loss of 5,000,000: 
man-days. 





Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, November, 1946 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, 
as Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ITH reference to the chart appearing on 

page 1847 of this issue, it is interesting 
to compare the behaviour of the cost-of-living 
index during the recent wartime period with 
that of 1914 to 1918. In 1918, the index was 
50 points above its pre-war standing, while in 
1945, the index was less than 20 points above 
its pre-war standing. The index is constructed 
upon the same principle for both dates, so 
that it reflects the greater incidence of price 
changes in the first war, as compared with the 
resistance to change in the more recent period. 
It also affords a measure of the success of 
recent wartime price control. In the past, the 
greatest upward pressure in prices has occurred 
not during wars, but during the first year after 
them. The chart shows that the cost-of-living 
index rose a further 40 points from early in 
1919 to mid-1920. The effects of this inflation 
upon fixed income recipients and upon the real 
value of Victory bonds were serious. This in- 
flation also created numerous maladjustments 
in the structure of prices, not to mention a 
retardation of consumer purchases of end 
products, which contributed to the ensuing 
depression. 

The recent period of reconversion and recon- 
struction has presented a quite different pic- 
ture. Price control has to a large extent with- 
stood the extra strains of the first post-war 
year. But various pressures have been work- 
ing themselves out, mainly without showing 
themselves in inflated or maladjusted prices. 
The index charted on the cover, as well as the 
subsequent detail with respect to individual 
prices and group indexes, will show whether or 
not this continues to be the case during the 
next six months. 


Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost-of- 
living index advanced from 126-8 on October 
1 to 127-1 on November 1, 1946. Moderate 
price increases were widely scattered, with five 
of the six budget group indexes recording 
gains. The food series moved from 146:5 to 
146-6 on small increases for eggs, meats and 


fish, and fruits Vegetables averaged slightly 
lower. The fuel and light index rose from 
107-3 to 108-6 as western coal pricés moved 
higher. Clothing increased from 130-2 to 
131-1, and home furnishings from 128-8 to 
129-2. Advances in the hospital and periodical 
sub-groups changed the miscellaneous index 
from 113-9 to 114-1. Rents remained at 
113-4. 
Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably complete 
picture of prices throughout Canada as used 
in the calculation of the index of this particular 
group. They are the averages of prices of 
goods reported to the Bureau by independent 
stores. They do not include prices from chain 
stores. As the movement of chain store prices 
agrees closely with the movement of indepen- 
dent store prices it was considered that the 
extra work and cost involved in compiling and 
printing a separate table for chain store prices 
were not warranted, although chain store prices 
are used in the calculation of the index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent rents being paid, not the rent asked 
for vacant dwellings. The basis of these 
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figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by 
these reports, and the printed figures show a 
$4 spread centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index 
excluding rents and services. This index is 
now being included in Table I. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 





COST OF LIVING IN CANADA, WAR AND POST-WAR COMPARISON 


BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND AUGUST, 1939 = 100 
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$600 and $2,800 in 1988. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90. divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6:4 per cent), $90.59; 
clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; home- 
furnishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22°6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expendi- 
ture not directly represented in the index 
brought the total family living expenditure to 
$1,453.80. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 13871). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11; 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazette under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 
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TABLE L—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the Beginning of each’ Month 
eee —————————————————————————— 
On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100 
Retail 
Food R Fuel d foo, Miscel yrees 
oo ent uel an : urnish- iscel- ndex 
Light Clothing ings and | laneous (Com- 
Services modities 
only)t 
92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 GOOG Fe ye mere 
93-7 69-8 73-8 96-4 105 Over AY © WIRE Be 3: 
103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 Fae ek ate Gerace aes 
134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 SOS APR Ne ess REE. 
154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 0023) typ” ealizceeeseeet 
164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 10020: (a) Ott (Sa eeents: 
189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 1OQ2Sim ITT ers ee 
145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 pb ie: See ree alate Ce A 
123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 V4 e a eal: eereteer.t: 
133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 TOG UATE Steer: 
130°8 114-5 114-4 135-6 TOSS So BNie. ete. 
131-5 Eyed 113-2 135-5 1048 yy * lea tes eee 
134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105* ORR tote ee 
92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 OFS te Pal a ceere ee 
94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100°8 101-3 100-0 
106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104:3 101-8 104-2 
104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 ~ 117-9 106-7 120-6 
116-1 109-4 110:3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
130-3 IB Rhos} 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
128-7 111:3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
135-6 112-1 106°5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 
134-0 112-3 106-6 122-5 119-4 109-6 126-8 
134-3 112-3 107-1 122-5 119-5 109:6 127-0 
133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 142-1 132-1 
144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
144-7 112-6 107-2 127°6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 


November le one. derce aden 


RS CTE REE RN EAE y Sas A ES bet Tek a 
t Commodities in the cost-of-living excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1946 


(Base: August, 1939=100) 
Sit wil Ls tah 2h ak” Ll eee 





Home 
Furnishings} Miscel- 
— Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing and laneous 
Services 
Eralifax dee, eee cc oe eee 125-0 151-2 105-7 107-9 131-8 121-8 113-9 
SamiVohnee Ste Oy ee a, es 125-2 143-6 107-8 115-7 132-3 121-5 113-7 
Montreal Cite ey eee 129-2 154-9 108-8 109-7 130-8 128-5 111-2 
EE OLOTCOM Ua ete cd leat (25-1 142-8 111-1 116-3 132-8 125-4 114-3 
Winnipeg Peers, tl | Sables (OL as ay 123-1 144-4 106-0 113-6 124-2 123-1 111-9 
Saskatoon 2 teenie ook ee 127-9 150-6 115-1 117-9 127-4 127-0 112-4 
Hdmontone tsb ee oe a 124-7 149-5 105-0 105-3 130-9 125-2 112-7 
112-4 


ViQNCOR VOD PEt 37.9. 48 SARE ae 126-3 147-7 107-0 123-3 132-0 126-1 








TABLE IUI.—DOMINION AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE RELATIVES FOR STAPLE FOODS, AUGUST, 1939— 
NOVEMBER, 1946, WITH DOMINION AVERAGES OF ACTUAL RETAIL PRICES FOR NOVEMBER, 1946 
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Price 

Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dee. | April} July | Oct. | Jan. | April] July Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 

1939 | 1941 | 1945 | 1945'| 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 1946 | 1946 

Beels sirloinisteak Qy.s.o) Loe ee. lb. 100-0) 120-7} 154-1) 154-5} 154-8) 154-8] 155-2] 157-7] 163-8! 163-8] 164-2 45-8 
IBGels TOUNGISLealen. cal ce ae eee lb. 100-0} 125-7} 167-1] 167-5} 167-9] 167-9] 168-4] 170-9] 177-6] 178-1] 177-6 42-1 
Beets rilbiroastrie:, 2y.sas.o sets nae otal Ib. | 100-0) 125-5} 173-9] 173-9] 174-3] 175-2] 175-2] 178-7] 186-1 186-1] 186-1] 42-8 
Beer sshoulder ies tec. a ce nee wee lb. | 100-0} 132-7] 161-0) 161-6] 162-3] 162-3] 162-3] 164-1] 169-2] 169-2 169-2) 26-9 
Beef, stewing, boneless............... Ib. | 100-0) 136-7} 168-3} 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 169-0] 170-6] 173-5] 173-5] 173-5] 23-7 
Veal, front roll, boneless............. lb. 100-0) 139-3] 173-4} 173-4] 174-6] 174-0] 174-6] 174-6] 174-0] 174-6 175-7| 29-7 
Earby les roast ee ae eee: lb. 100-0) 109-9} 148-9] 162-0} 153-9} 152-5) 152-8] 167-6] 162-0] 157-7] 156-7 44-5 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut.......... lb. 100-0) 125-3} 141-5} 143-8] 143-5} 144-2) 148-5] 161-5] 163-0] 163-3] 163-7 44-5 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off ....... lb. 100-0) 127-0} 142-3} 143-4) 142-9] 143-4] 149-0] 163-8] 164-3] 164-3] 165-4 31-5 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on..... lb: 100-0} 132-3} 141-2) 141-5} 142-2} 142-5) 146-5] 161-8] 162-7] 162-7] 162-7] 51-9 
ALG DULG UA Td aU b ete tan Ce med) oak lb. 100-0} 151-3} 156-1) 157-0} 158-8} 160-5] 164-0} 177-2] 178-1] 178-1] 178-1] 20-3 
Shortening, Vegetable................ lb. 100-0} 134-7} 136-8) 1387-5} 137-5) 137-5) 188-2} 140-3] 141-0] 141-0] 141-6] 20-3 
Higos,igrade “A” large... cea aie. doz. | 100-0) 156-4] 138-5} 140-5] 173-7] 153-6] 143-4] 148-4] 178-3] 178-9 179-9) 56-0 
LUT ea Us Fee ee Gare IE: Sea | qt. 100-0) 111-0} 95-4) 95-4] 95-4} 95-4] 96-3] 114-7] 114-7] 139-4] 139-4] 15.2 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 100-0) 140-5} 146-2} 143-6] 144-7] 148-7] 158-2] 161-2] 164-8] 164-8] 164-8] 45-0 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. 100-0} 174-6} 164-4] 164-4] 164-9} 165-9] 166-3] 167-8] 158-7] 169-7] 170-2] 35-4 
Bread whiten ks. veoictin eet lb. 100-0} 106-5) 106-3} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 105-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3 6-7 
Blours frst erade- 6. Gale ee eee lb. 100-0) 127-3] 124-2) 124.2) 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124.2] 124.2] 124-9] 194.9 4-] 
Rolled Oats, package.......... alec tetas lb. 100-0} 112-0) 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0! 114-0 7-2 
@Cormdlakes, |S O70 oo recent pkg. | 100-0) 101-1) 100-0] 100-0} 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0 9-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s............... tin | 100-0} 129-9} 136-8} 1386-8] 137-7] 137-7] 1387-7] 188-7] 142-5} 152-8] 161-3] 17-1 
Peas) cannedsba See. ns ates cies cen aoe tin 110-0) 117-5) 122-5) 121-7) 121-7) 121-7) 121-7] 121-7} 126-7] 128-3] 130-0] 15-6 
Cornhicanned 32/8. enous eons. ae tin | 100-0} 128-3) 132-7} 132-7] 182-7] 181-9] 132-7] 133-6] 135-4] 139-8] 142-5] 16-1 
Beansidry2 ate. Sack Ohana vorde ss oat lb. 100-0) 129-4] 183-3} 183-3) 133-3] 185-3] 135-3] 137-3] 137-3] 139-2] 154-9 7-9 
Onions. 86 ae Cee eae lb. 100-0} 108-2) 108-2) 140-8] 128-6] 130-6} 144-9] 165-3] 144-9] 138-8] 194-7 6-6 
Potatoes Pe. vis..ocee ey US ied 15 lbs.} 100-0} 89-9} 141-2} 204-9} 148-5} 151-5] 158-2) 210-7) 151-5] 134-1! 128-0] 42-0 
Prunes DU ge ashes Wee ss elec r ope ee ae lb. 100-0} 115-8) 121-1] 120-2) 120-2} 122-8] 136-0} 139-5] 143-0] 143-0] 143-0! 15-3 
Raisins, seedless, bulk............... lb. 100-0} 104-0} 106-6) 108-6] 108-6] 108-6] 123-8} 127-8] 125-8] 125-2] 125-8] 19-0 
Oranges 2% sat tye oe ee doz 100-0} 132-5) 147-1) 153-6] 156-0} 154-3] 146-4] 160-4] 151-5] 153-2! 153-9] 45-1 
SIMMONS Meee I, Sui iee ene Be Ly ee doz | 100-0) 111-3] 140-9) 145-2) 147-1) 156-0] 146-2] 145-5} 143-1] 141-5] 145-2] 47-2 
Jammsiraw berry, 16.0z,0 ne. eee jar | 100-0) 111-3) 115-1) 114-5} 115-1] 115-1] 118-7] 126-6] 135-2] 137-6} 140-0] 23-0 
Peaches 420) OZ. dan tc aera ee uae ne tin 100-0) 101-5} 104-1] 105-1) 105-6] 105-1) 105-6] 106-6 112-2) 119-8) 123-9) 24-4 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z......... Sear 100-0} 118-3} 129-6) 128-9} 128-9] 128-9} 130-3] 131-8] 133-3) 134-0] 134-0! 18-2 
Corn Svaups 2 lbs oooh eke taco tin 100-0) 138-0} 158-8} 158-2) 157-7) 157-7] 157-7) 164-7} 171-7] 175-8) 176-9} 30-3 
Sugar; granulated / sie. aeee ele ee lb. 100-0} 182-3} 132-3} 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3 8-6 
Sugar vellows acca niga. wets ee lb. 100-0} 131-3) 184-9) 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9 8-5 
COMECE SF cots Fee oie cei sae lb. 100-0) 141-6) 131-1} 1381-4] 131-7] 131-7] 131-7] 132-5] 133-1] 123-4] 133-4] 45-1 
Hea tblack lb’. $4.22 16 ee aie pkg. | 100-0} 145-2) 131-6} 131-6} 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 38-7 
ey We ee ee Ee be edn a hs ble bee Ay ha ke eM al es en a eS LO 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to November, 1946 prices. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


























































per lb. 
Flour, first grade, 


Bread, plain, white, 


OQ 
e 


~I 
ies) 


8-0 


per lb. 
Rolled oats, package, 


Oe ee Se SFP SP OH BF LC 


Oo ee Se 


per lb. 
Corn flakes, 


8 os. package. 


Beef z Pork z ’ é H a 
a E ye ra BE 18 
s | |g l& le 18 |4lBsl glgek, 5 1g 
|. {8s} if la [8 [BE leslae| siees s fs 
Locality alg [Bole [8 (2 JE |esieclseeslusles| 2/8 |8 
8 ge" /2 712 2 alee ea ce cles| /8c(°.. 
ae lee les lee lee ese leelae ee leeleelacleelealts 
BASSISE SES AIg a) AlE cE = B*|8 As A SAG Be Bla e 
cts.|cts. |cts. |cta. jets. lctg, |cts.|/cts.| cts.| cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. 
P.E.L. 
1—Charlottetown........... 45-9/42-3/88-7/28-3/24-0]..._|44-1/43-2)34-2/49-7/21-2/20-9157-0/13-0/46-9|35-2 
Nova Scotia— 

OUST aif AX sais elk a nislove tals ctlste 47 -8144-3/41-7/27-4|24-2/94.3146-8/46-5/31-8)53- 1121-0) 20- 1/58-8115-9/47-0/37-1 
8—New Glasgow........... 49-0|45-1/44-6]/28-8/24-3]... 147-7/47-3)82-8]53-1/22-3120-4/58-6)14-0/47-2/87-5 
4—“SVGNCY.. oS ie ie\eieeseisivia sie 49.9|44-8/36 0|29-7/24-5],.. |46-8/44-4/34-3/53-0/21-0/20-0/59-1116-0)/47-1).... 
BD Ur oie al cists ainsopelelelsiere ... -(48-3}45-2143-6|28-4|26-0/22-0/46-0/46-8/34-4153-0]... .|20-6/58-9/14-0/46-8/39-3 

New Brunswick— 

6—Fredericton............+. 48.4|44-3/47-0]2S-5|25-1/29-7|45-2/44-2130-7/53-3/20-8|19-9/57-2)14-0/46-8/34-7 

T——MONCHON 6 oe ainsi wisicie oe 47-3/44-2146-1127-6/24-6/30-0147-0/45-9/32-0/54-4/20-5/20-1158-2)14-0/47-0|/35-7 

8—Saint John............... 47-1144-9/40-4]27-1|24-0/30.0|46-5/47-5/32-4/51-4}20-5)20-0/58-9]15-0/46-9/34-6 

Quebec— 

0-- Chicoutimi: fuins «enter 45-7\42-6|42-7/27-4|22-5]... |... |48-7/88-6154-5/21-7]... .|58-7]15-0/44-8/23-7 
1 aoe cheyatoyaveroteeisinceheneter 42-7|40-4|40- 1/28-0122-4/30.4|44-2/43-4/81-9]52-5]19-7/20- 2157-2) 15-0/44-2/32-3 
11--Montreal (ase eee 44.3141-4/44-1/25-9]24- 1130-9/44-3/43-0/31-8/53-3}20-0/19-8]58-9)15-5/45-3/35-2 
12-—Quebeos sieis se eeioie 5 terse 45-0/42-0143-0|27-8|22-6/29-7/43-6|/39-9/31-8|50-8]20-8)/20-5|57-5)15-0/45-6/35-9 
18—St. Hyacinthe........... 41-5137+3/38-8|26-6/22-0/31-7|....|41-2/30-9/51-3/20-4]19-7/56-4/14-0/45-1/33-6 
PE Bee Joburg ys ieee ee cc ik he Chad ete Sete dere eh SiuiReme es ale She letete 55-7/21-3|20:6|57-3)14-0/45-0/36-0 
1§—Sherbrooke.............. 45-6 41-3 41-9|27-8|22-8/33-9]/46-5/42-1/30-1150-1/20-6/20-0/56-8)15-0)44-4135-7 
16—DSorel eo Hees Meee cbt elens 43-7139 -6|42-0/26-9)23-4 ....]39+6]30+1]52-0)20-9)20-3]56-3)14-0/45-2/33-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 39-0/38-1 .|28-3]20-9 39-41380-2)45-0}....|19-7|56-2)14-0144-5/34-3 
18—Three Rivers..........-- 43.1|40-3/38-7|28-7/24-0/30-7 39-1/80-7|53-7|20-6)19-6|56-9}15-0/45- 1134-8 

Ontario— 
19—Bellevillest ie eked ces 47 -0/42-6/44-4/26-6124-0/27-7|45- 0/46 -2)31-4/52-6)20-4/19-7/54-9/15-0/45-4/33-2 
26-—Brantfordiisc esheets be cere 47.3143-9|44-1127-7|20-8130-8|45-0/45-7/31-4|52-7/20-3/20-0)56-1/15-0)45-4/35-2 
21—Brockville............... 48-4/44-4/46-3)27-7/23-9 45-7/43-1130-7|55-0/20-3]19-3/55-8}15-0/44-3/33-6 
22—Chatham..............+- 46-0|42-1/43-2|26-7/25-4 45-0146 -3/33-2/52-0}20-3]20-1/54-1/15-0/44-9/36-8 
23—Cornwall.............0 47-5|44-5/45-6/28-0/27-1 45-7|45-1/32-6]52-0/20-5)19-7/57-0/15-0/45- 1/33 -6 
24—Fort William............ 44-9141-6/43-8/25-7|24-1129-3]45-8144-7]. .. .]60-3)19-4/19-3)56-2/16-0/44-8}.... 
PAS OTT ua te my NESE Tee AUT 46-2|42-4/43-4|26-6)23-4 44.0/46-0/31-0/54-1)20-7)19-9)54-2/15-0)/45-1/36-5 
26—(GUeIDAe eis sos 0 sieeve 6 ete 46-6143-5|43-7/27-7/24-7|33-2/44-9]46- 1132-6)51-7/20-7/19-9)55-9}15-0/45-5)36-5 
27—Hamilton............006+ 46-0/42-9|44-4/27-3}24-2/30-2/44-8/46-1/31-4/52-8)20-3]19-3/56-1/16-0/45-6/36-7 
28—Kingston............ wee (47°6/42-6/45-2/27-6/24-0 45-0}44-9/31-0/51-9/20-4/19-4/56-5}15-0/44-6/34-7 
29—Kitchener..........-000- 45-2|42-5/44-7/26-9/28-9/30-5/45-0/45-3/31-4/52-5/20-5)20- 1/54-4/15-0/45-3/34-9 
80—London..........-.+6 2 [46+5/43- 1/44- 1/27-5]24-2/31-4/44-8145-7/30-5)52-0/20-5]20-0/55-2/15-0)45-4)34-7 
31—Niagara Falle............ 46-2|42-3/44-4/26-7/23-1 44-7/44-6]31-9]/52-6/20-6)19-7/56-4)15-5/45-2).... 
32—North Bay...........-+- 45-3|41-9/44-0/26-6/24-6/31-0/45-1/44-6 §1-2/21-0]19-7/59-0]16-0/45-3).... 
88—Oshawa........---seeees 45+7|48-2/45-4|27-4/23-7 45-0|46-6/30-8/52-4|20-7|19-6/56-3}15-0/45-7|35-6 


34—Ottawa...... Ure tule doracievers 
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¥ money ; Sugar : Coal 

ge i 22/22] 85 eslgalialeSealea|"alas| ag | eg) Re 

b= | $8 | £8 | $5 gElpa\BRERIER LS RIEE|e® Sk | 2 

cta. | cts. | cts cts. cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. cts.| cts.| cts $ $ $ 
17-7| 16-3] ° 16-6 8-7] 7-4 34-5 16-0/21-0/49-5/66-6/45-9/25-8/40-0/31-9] 8-6] 8-1154-8138-0]...... 11-90} 24-00-28-00(b)} 1 
18-0} 15-6] 16-4 9-1 25-0/40-2/34-1] 8-6] 8-4150-3/38-0]...... 12-63} 27-50-31-50 2 

Rh Ae TO HOlRe ae. 7-9 ..es{...-{88°3/83°0] 8-3] 8-3]53-9138-0]......1......] 16-00-20-00 3 
17-2 ese 15-9 8-7} 6-5)41-7/17-5)19-0/49-5/56-3/46-7/24-7/39-2/32-0] 8-6] 8-5]50-5|/37-8]...... 7:08} 18-00-22-00(b)} 4 

/ageal igerolace 4 8-7 26-0}38-6|34-2] 8-7] 8-7/51-6/38-0]...... 11-75] 26-50-30-50 | 5 

pa Sg Be lee 8-3 24-5/39-7/31-3} 8-5) 8-3/51-3/387-9|,.....| 12-41 21-00-25-00(b)| 6 
1RSGRS pie 0) UIa7 4 ba A oe 8-7 23-7/39-2/33-9} 9-0} 8-9/51-2/38-0]...... 12-28] 26-00-30-00(b)| 7 
17-7} 15-5) 15-7 8-5| 6°3/37-8}16-6/19-7/50-7/54-3/46-2/25-0/38-1/33-4| 8-5] 8-4/48-6/38-0]...... 13-03] 20-50-24-50(b)| 8 
16:0} 15-3) 15-7 8-0] 8-3)42-4/15-7/20-7/48-0155-0144-°8 40-0/32-7| 8-6] 8-2/53-7/40-0] 18-00]......].............05- 9 
16-6] 14-6] 16-1 8-0] 6°8)42-3)15-1/17-3/38-1144-9141-4 35-6/29-6] 8-3} 8-1/45-7/88-9| 16-751...... 15-50-19-50 10 
16-1] 14-7} 14-8 8-2} 7-0/38-8)15-6)19-2/42-7/40-9/42-6/25-3/36-1131-3] 8-0} 8-0/46-8139-5] 16-75]...... 23 -00-27-00(b)/11 
17-4] 15-5) 15-9 8-9] 7-3/39-1)16-3}19-4/44-0/47-7/44-7/24-3137-7/32-3] 8-1] 7-9/44-1/40-0] 16-00]...... 27-50-31-50(b) {12 
15-0} 15-1} 15-3 8-4] 7-8/44-9/15-3/17-7/4 -1144-1147-0]23-5/37-1/32-3] 8-0] 7-9]43-3/40-1] 15-75]...... 16-00-20-00(b) |13 
16-4; 15-5) 15-7 7-0| 8-4144-4/15-7|20-7/49-0/47-2143-3 ./88°5 8:0) 7-9/42°3139 971 150) ee ote. 14 
17-2} 14-8! 16-0 8-4] 7+2/41-2)15-5)19-3/45-9/43-1/46-4/23-3/39-4/32-9] 8-0] 8-0/41-7139-5] 17-50]...... 20-00-24 -00(b)|15 
16-4] 14-7) 15-2 8-4] 7-2/45-9}16-3119-2148-1149-5/44-4 38-5/31-4| 7-9] 7-7/48-7/39-4] UO RB ese tges| eee esa elo a 16 
17-6] 15-0} 16-1 8-3) 7°8/40-9]18-0119-2152-3/49-7145-7 388-4|32-7| 8-1] 7-6/47-8/39-3] 19-00]...... 14-00-18-00(b)/17 
16-6} 14-9} 15-2 8-7| 8°1/40-0)16-4/20-3/44-1/46-5/43-3 37-8|29-7| 8-4] 8-0/48-2/39-9) 16-00]...... 20-00-24-00(b) 18 
15-5} 14-8) 15-3 6-6 24-4/35-1/31-2] 8-4] 8-3/44-9/39-0] 16-00]......].............--. 19 
16-4) 15-3} 16-0 8°3 24-7134-5|29-6] 8-3] 8-3/45-6/39-2!] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 20 
16-1} 14-9] 15-8 7:6 25-4/36-2/29-6] 8-3] 8-1]/45°3|38-4] 16-00]...... 20-00-24 - 00 21 
16-7} 15-7} 16-2 7°5 25-6134-2/30-1] 8-6] 8-6/42°3/38-2! 16-00]...... 21-50-25 -50 22 
16-9} 16-5} 16-0 7°8| 7°1142-9)....]..../43-0/41-31....1.... 36-2/31-0} 8-1] 8-1/45-6/38-6] 16-50]...... 23 - 00-27 -00(b)|/23 
16-6} 15-0) 14-6 6-8 46-4149-7/44-9/23-7/40-0/27-5| 8-6] 8-6/42-1/38-1] 16-80]...... 25-50-29-50 24 
16-7; 15-5] 15-4 7-2) 6-4/36-2/16-2)17-5/40-1/48-0/44-7/24-4133-6/29-2] 8-5] 8-3/44-6139-6! 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 25 

ole tee 16-0} 15-9 7:3 18-9]40-6/43-2/40-7/24-7|/34-7/29-9] 8-5] 8-4/44-0/38-6] 16-00]......] 22-50-26-50 26 
16-7} 15-0] 15-6 6-8} 6-5/41-9]17-3}17-6/46-7/43-0/43-2/24-2/34-4/30-1] 8-1] 8-1/43-4139-4] 15-50]...... 26-50-30-50 27 
16-6} 15-0) 15-5 7-5) 6-9/43-5)17-3/18-4/44-0/45-7/43-4/25-0/36-5}/29-3] 8-1] 8-0/43-9138-8) 16-00]...... 29 - 50-33-50 28 
16-3} 15-3) 15-2 7°3| 6-5/38+1/16-0/18-7/42-4145-3141-9/24-5134-9130-3] 8-6] 8-4/42°3139-4] 16-00!...... 27°50-31-50 29 
17-0} 15-4} 15-9 7-0} 6°2141-5/17-0}18-0/42-4/44-2/42-8/25-2134-1/28-9] 8-6] 8-4144-2/39-2] 16-50]...... 27-00-31-00 30 
17-0} 15-0} 15-3 6-2} 5-5189-4/17-0/17-3146-3/44-0]....) 24-2/35-9)29-3) 8-5] 8-6/44-°3/39-5| 14-63]...... 25 - 00-29-00 31 
17-9} 15-9]...... 71 25°3/36-1131-0} 9-0] 8-9/50-5/39-5) 17-25]...... 23-00-27 -00 32 
16:9} 15-2] 15-7 7°9 24-7/35-7/29-3] 8-5] 8-2/46-7/39-5] 16-00!...... 26-00-30-00 33 
16-5} 15-0} 15-9 8-1} 7-1/41-8}17-4/18-8|46-3]44-6/45-0 37°4/31-0| 8-3} 8-1/44-0/39-0] 16-75]...... 31-50-35-50 34 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


Locality 


35—Owen Sound............. 
36—Peterborough............ 


37—PortrATthur sas sacs eee sors AC 


38—St. Catharines........... 
39—St. Thomas............. 
40—Sarnia.........0-eseeeee- 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 
42—Stratford........eeeesees 
43—Sudbury.......sseeeeeeee 
44—Timmins...........+.-5- 
45—Toronto.......-ceeeeeees 
46—Welland........ceesesses 
47—Windsor........--sseese- 
48—Woodstock........+..0-- 


Manitoba— 
49—Brandon.........sseeeeee 


6O0—Winnipeg..........eee00- 


Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.....cceseevee- 


62—Prince Albert............ 


Alberta— 
HO CASAL Yio oreinteieisvoisiyete als 


56—Drumbheller.............. 
567—Edmonton.............+. 
58—Lethbridge.............- 


British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo.............06- 


63—Vancouver............--- 


64—ViICtOr1 Ak. caso ces sissiecs 
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amb, leg roast, 


per lb. 
Fresh loins, centre cut 
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sliced, > 


acon, side, fancy, 
rind-on, per Ib. 


| Lard, pure, 
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eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 


per dozen 
ilk, 
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per quart 
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utter, creamery, prints, 


per lb. 


heese, Canadian, mild, 


per lb. 
read, plain, white, 


per lb. 
| Flour, first grade, 
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Canned | 




























Vegetables = isan stl 
0m . f ; 
~ | OR | OR] AS [G18] oO] 221335) 25/98) SR SS] Pulse pe] pol an.) a8] 28 
Se} os | as] 25 Se/3 esses aelsel asl sie elesls slo sleslas| as | Es 
cts. | cts. | cts. | ects. | cts.| cts. Re cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.} cts. cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.} cts. $ $ $ 
16:8} 15-3] 15-9 7:7| 5-8/39-0/16-4/18-0/49-2)48-5)... .)}24-2/35-8131-0) 8-6] 8-5/47-9/39-21 16-50]...... 16-00-20 -00 
16:8} 14-7] 16-1 7:3] 6-5/41-0/16-8)18-6)45-0)43-5/44-71/24-8)36-1130-2] 8-7] 8-6/43-2/39-1] 16-75]...... 24 - 00-28-00 
16:7; 15-5] 14-6 7:0] 6-4/44-4/16-2]....|45-3/48-7/44-9/25-5/37-8/29-2) 8-6] 8-5142-6/38-4! 16-S0l...... 23-00-27 -00 
16:6} 14-9! 15-0 7:0| 5-9/40-3]17-0}18-0)41-3/44 - 5/45 -3/24-5)34-0]30-6} 8-4] 8-2143-7/39-5] 15-75)...... 27-00-31-00 
16:8} 15-7] 15-3 7-{] 6-4/38-6 18-0)44-6]47-2)... .124-7/36-3/29-5) 8-7) 8-6/47-0/40-0] 16-00)...... 21-00-25 -00 
16-5} 16-2) 16-0 7-8| 7-1|45-3]16-4/19-0/43-8)}44-7)....125-1135-9}29-9 8 OL Se Z0o a0 41 Loe bO|e eel tee Sane ee 
17:6] 15-0) 16-1 7:0} 6:3/45-6/15-6]18-5/40-6/46-8]... .|25-0/386-4/30-0} 8-5] 8-5142-0139-0] 17-00]...... 23 - 00-27 -00 
17-0} 15-7) 17-0 6-9} 6:3/40-1]17-3]18-7)44-0145-3143 -3}24-6]34-6/31-6] 8-8] 8-6145-7138-7] 16-00]...... 22-00-26 -00 
18:0} 15-7] 16-4 7-8| 6-4138-5}16-5/19-9}42-4/49-1)... .|24-3136-3/30-7] 8-8] 8-5)/44-9138-6] 17-75]...... 28 -50-32 - 50 
17-8} 16-1] 17-0 7-1] 6-0/45-1116-6|19-5)47-6|47-7/48-8|25-4 37°3 33:0) 8-8) 8-8]43-5139-1] 19-50!1...... 27-50-31-50 
16:5) 15-1] 15-5 7-3] 5-11389-5}17-2)18-6|40-9]42-5142-3) 24-14351130-0] 8-2! 8-0/45-1/38-7) 15-50!...... 32-50-86 -50 
16:6) 14-8] 14-9 6:4] 5-4/40-5]....116-9}45-8]43-0]. 23-4)35-4/29-1| 8-3) 8-3/41-6/389-1] 15-50)......1......-.cceccce. 
16-8] 15°7| 15-6 7-6] 5-8}41-3/16-5]18-0)42-2)41-9}....].... 34-1/28-4] 8-2) 8-0143-4138-7] 16-00]...... 25-00-29 -00 
16:2} 15-4) 15-4 7-1) 6-3]37-9)....|17-7/389-8]44-3]....|25-0}34-5129-3] 8-6] 8-5145-3/39-2) 16-00]...... 22-50-26 -50 
16:6} 16-8} 17-1 7-1] 5-4/388-4)16-3}19-0146-3146-4/49-0/26-0/39-5/28-8! 9-2) 9-0145-9138-0]... 9-15} 21-50-25-50 
18-0} 16-7] 17-6 8-7] 6-4/39-3|15-8118-5146-8142-7 47-4125-5|37-6|28-5| 9-0} 9-0|37-7137-7|...... 14-20] 26-50-30-50 
19-7} 15-6] 17-0 9-0} 6-1/40-3]....|20-3/48-4147-81... .|23-5136-8]/29-8] 9-7] 9-7/44-0/37-8!...... 11:40} 22-50-26-50 
17-0} 16-2) 17-4 7-4) 7-5|45-9]17-7|20-3146-7153- 4/43 -0/23-1138-4/29-8] 9-91 9-6/42-9]38-41.. 10-50} 19-50-23-50 
18-3] 16-4} 17-0 8-4) 6-3/39-2}15-3]19-7/46-3/42-2144-7/24-9/37-4/29-8) 9-3] 9-7/44-0138-1]...... 12-60 28-50-32 50 
17:0} 17-3) 17-6 7-8} 6-8142-1)16-9]20-1/47-4/53-9144- 4/23 -2137-3)29-9) 9-7] 9-9145-1137-91...... 11-20] 22-50-26-50 
18-8] 15-6] 16-3 9-4) 6-1146-0)16-5]19-8)45-7/49-6/45-5}24-7/34-7/29-7] 9-0] 9-5/42-3137-7)...... 9-60} 26-00-30-00 
19-2} 16-5 Ried 9-0} 6-1150-3)16-2}20-9142-3)51-3)48-3}23-9/37-4130-9] 9-6] 9-7 42-7138 ONERES Ser Pe tie 21-00-25-00 
17-9] 15-7] 16-4 9-2) 6-7/40-9116-4)19-6/47-4}44-8152-8}/21-9136-1/28-0] 9-2) 9-5143-6137-51...... 6-80] 25-50-29-50 
Piet 15-3) 15-7 8-6] 5-9)38-11/15-5}19-7/48-1/46-1]. 21-9)34-2129-4| 9-2) 9-3)48-8/37-6]......] 6-50} 22-00-26-00 
18-8} 16-3] 17-0 8-7| 6-4/48-5 17-7/41-4139-8156-3/24-4/32-0)27-4] 8-9] 8-9141-3/38-4]......}...... 17-00-21-00 
16-8} 15-9} 17-3 8-3] 6-4/46-2/12-3/18-8)41-6138-6 22-7133-9)27-2) 8-0) 7-9137-6137-9]...... 14-70] 20-50-24-50 
17-6} 16-8] 18-1 9-1] 7-0)/57-9)14-3]18-8/50-3148-5150-6]23 -3134-5/29-5) 8-9] 8-7144-1138-31...... 15-50} 20-00-24-00 
a etatay rs 16-4] 17-6 8-8} 6-9]51-0/13-9)19-1)45-8/50-4159-0/22-6134-3/28-9] 8-9! 8-8140-5137-71......] 13-00] 23-00-27-00 
18-0} 15-5) 16-7 9-2) 6-4/47-0)13-6)17-5/44-0/38-9152-7/23-5131-3]26-9| 8-0} 8-1140-1137-8!...... 14-70} 25-00-29-00 
18-0} 16-3] 16-6 8-3] 6-3/45-8)14-4)18-6]44-1/40-3/49-0123-1131-9126-7| 8-9] 8-4144-4138-4])...... 14-95} 21-00-25-00 











(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. (c) Revised. 
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Wholesale Prices 


Table V represents several comparisons. 
During the recent war period, the rate of in- 
crease in the general wholesale price index was 
much less rapid than in the same period of 
World War I. In the rapid inflation following 
World War I, prices continued to advance, 
with the result that they were two and one- 
half times their pre-war level by May, 1920. 
By contrast, they have risen less than one-half, 
from 1939 to date. Moreover, the slow rate 
of increase has continued during the difficult 
period of reconversion, so that the general 
index is now only 6 per cent higher than it 
was a year ago. 

Among the various components of the gen- 
eral index at the present time, the leaders con- 
sist of Animal Products, Wood Products and 
Iron and Steel Products. They are leaders with 
respect to a 1926 base. But if 1939 is taken 
as base, Iron and Steel Products drop out, 


being replaced by Vegetable Products. Thus, 
the farm group and the lumber group are the 
two that have shown the largest increases 
during the past seven years. Their pre-war 
standings may have been unduly low, so that 
large increases may have been necessary to re- 
store their proper position. But on the other 
hand, restoration may have been considerably 
exceeded, no matter what base in the past is 
chosen from which to start. These two groups 
have never been as well off in the past twenty 
years as they are now. At the present time 
their relative well-being could not be con- 
sidered as a maladjustment in the price struc- 
ture, in the sense that this leads to inability of 
purchasers to take the available output at 
existing prices. It is more of the nature of 
an inducement to expanded output, to meet 
the known shortages that exist in these fields 
at the present time. 
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Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada 
_ Financial and Statistical Summary as at September 30, 1946 


BE the accompanying tables, which have been 
prepared by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, information is given con- 
cerning the Old Age Pensions Act and the 
amendment to that Act for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Act provides for the establishment of 
a Dominion-Provincial pensions system to be 
effective in such provinces as might enact and 
give effect to special legislation for this pur- 
pose. All the provinces are now participating. 
Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension is 
payable tc any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $425* a year and who has resided 
in Canada for the 20 years, and in the province 
in which the application is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the date of the 
proposed commencement of pension. The Act 
also provides that an applicant must not have 
assigned or transferred property for the pur- 
pose of qualifying for a pension. Indians, as 
defined by the Indian Act, are not eligible to 
receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $300* yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduction 
by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125* a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was first 
passed, the Department of Labour of Canada 
(then the administermg Department) paid 
quarterly to each province one-half of the net 
sum paid by the provincial pension authority 
during the preceding three months. At the 1931 
session of the Dominion Parliament, however, 
the Act was amended, the amount of the 
Dominion contribution being increased from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent of the net sum. 

The administration of the Old Age Pensions 
Act was by Order in Council dated March 1, 
1935, transferred to the Department of Finance 
from April 1, 19385. By a second Order in 
Council, P.C. 5942, dated September 7, 1945, 
the administration was transferred from tthe 
Department of Finance to the Department of 
National Health and Welfare from September 
1, 1945. . 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (L.G., May, 
1937, p. 503) provides for the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons who have attained the 
age of 40 years and have fulfilled other 
conditions set forth in the Act. Such persons 
must be so incapacitated by blindness as to be 
unable to perform any work for which eye- 
sight is essential, and must not be in receipt of 
a pension or allowance in respect of blindness 
under the Pension Act or the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarired, is $300* 
per annum. If, however, a blind person mar- 


ries another blind person after March 31, 1937, 


the maximum pension is reduced to $150*. 
If a pensioner is unmarried the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount of his in- 
come from earnings or other sources in excess 
of $200* a year. If a pensioner is married to 
a person not receiving a pension in respect of 
blindness, his income is deemed to be the total 
income of himself and his spouse (including 
any old age pension payable to the spouse) 
less the sum of $225*, and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $400*. If a 
pensioner 1s married to a person receiving a 
pension in respect of blindness, his income is 
deemed to be one-half the total income of 
himself and his spouse (excluding the pension 
in respect of blindness payable to his spouse) 
and the maximum pension is reduced by the 
amount by which his income, so calculated, 
exceeds $200*. 


Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the Provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indicate 


the extent of operations under this amend- 
ment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 





* Amended by Orders in Council P.C. 6367, August 
1037 19435 PCy 83t6) Vand) BHO. e337 ia Niayenco nos. 
passed under the authority of the War Measures Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF Op AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1946 





British New Nova , 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
— Act Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective effective 
Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1, 1936 | Mar. 1, 1934 Nov. 1, 1929 
Number of pensioners..........--.+- 12, 531 17,343 13 oud 13, 125 15, 168 63,424 
verage monthly pension...........- 24°15 24-28 24-54 22-58 22-73 24-50 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
POPULATION Hye Mee d llee Miele ae ote tans 1-52 1-83 1-81 2-80 2-44 1-58 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 
of age to total population.......... 3-39 4-95 4-08 4-49 5:15 5-02 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age........... 44-75 36-90 44-37 62-50 47-40 31-55 


Dominion Governments’ contribu- 

tions for quarter ended September 

SOPMOAG EM ty Gente ic careeerentt sete ne etete $672,633 42| $934,905 62} $705,261 11] $660,568 04) $769,864 91 $3,462,628 45 
Amounts charged to Demobilization 

and Reconversion for quarter 

ended Sept. 30, 1946 and included 

in Dominion Government’s contri- 

butions for the same period........ $140,924 74 $195,433 30} $148,022 46) $148,385 50} $170,843 51 $717,957 07 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions April 1-September 30, 1946...} $1,333,662 77] $1,853,600 98)$ 1,397,951 76| $1,306,912 36| $1,528,272 41) $6,827,777 70 
Amounts charged to Demobilization 

and Reconversion April 1-Sept. 30, 

1946 and included in Dominion 

Government’s contributions for the 

SAMIO\PETION ie ee oc ot ios sie $279,566 08] $387,758 80} $294,119 03} $294,014 28} $339,802 69 $1,416,751 27 
Dominion Governments’ contribu- 

tions from inception of Old Age 

PENSIONS LACE yeh aekle s Miner Cures $25, 182,451 33/$34, 748,507 71/$32,008, 482 42 $17,820,014 38/$25, 805, 250 95)$150,015,452 71 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion, War Expenditure and Demo- 

bilization Appropriation and De- 

mobilization and Reconversion 

since amendment under the War 

Measures Act and included in 


Dominion Government’s contri- a 

butions from inception of Old Age 

Pensions pA Gti aayetem aceine aa caae $1,523,188 64] $2,115,591 09] $1,695,062 72) $1,445,347 22 $1, 667, 724 03] $7,611,113 79 
Charged to War Appropriation.......| $1,108,453 38] $1,539,387 85) $1,256,559 03 $1,007,715 09] $1,160,792 77| $5,496,719 84 
Charged to War Expenditure and 

Demobilization Appropriation..... $135,169 18] $188,444 44] $144,384 66] $143,617 85 $167,128 57| $697,642 68 
Charged to Demobilization and 

RRECONVErSION A ei. sind cane Steeeecs $279,566 08] $387,758 80| $294,119 03] $294,014 28 $339,802 69] $1,416,751 27 
See 

Panels Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. é 
— Act Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
effective effective effective effective 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 

Number of pensioners.............+-- 2,074 53, 066 14,119 14 204,175 
Average monthly pension............ 19-16 23-96 24-47 DA G4. Pa MMA Ae Be Senet. Cake 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

PODUWATMON Ee) Weert ioe Leki e, suk Heme 2-25 1-49 1-67 Orb Fal pea a FUROR 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 

of age to total population........... 6-52 3°23 3-55 Lis BD oe Ao pies the Me gers 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 

tion over 70 years of age........... 34-57 46-14 47-06 TOS URLs. Oey. 


Dominion Government’s  contribu- 

tions for quarter ended September 

PSO FEY: Vo) oa Ag es OA Se AL eI de $87,788 60 | $2,857,926 03 $778, 146 33 $1,013 24 $10,930,735 75 
Amounts charged to Demobilization 

and Reconversion for quarter ended 

Sept. 30, 1946 and included in Do- 

minion Government’s contributions 


for the same period..............+. $17,557 72 $588, 226 62 $161,658 50 $203 25 $2, 289, 212. 67 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions April 1-September 30, 1946... $171,867 06 | $5,647,791 75 | $1,535,751 20 $1,985 99 $21,605,573 98 


Amounts charged to Demobilization 
and Reconversion April 1-Sept. 30, 
ae and included As ee earn 
overnment’s contributions for the 
SATIE DEMO Gea chdln rae sic enn mroue tes $34,373 41 $1,162,755 61 $319,217 24 $390 39 $4, 528,748 80 
pie es a Sight he nae 
tions from inception o e 
Pensions Ace SR RAE Aes e $2,739,237 11 | $82,529,984 57 $30, 769,512 96 $33,351 79 $401,652, 245 93 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion, War Expenditure and Demo- 
bilization Appropriation and Demo- 
bilization and Reconversion since 
amendment under the War Mea- 
sures Act and included in Dominion 
Government’s contributions from 


inception of Old Age Pensions Act. . $192,391 64 | $6,690,626 79 | $1,797,883 47 $1,964 04 $24,740,893 43 
Charged to War Appropriation....... $141,252 62 $4,955,916 70 $1,325,022 81 $1,358 34 $17,993,178 43 
Charged to War Expenditure and 

Demobilization Appropriation...... $16,765 61 $571,954 48 $153,643 42 $215 31 $2,218,966 20 
Charged to Demobilization and 

ROCOMVETSION ee erin ao neeaeh eae $34,373 41 | $1,162,755 61 $319,217 24 $390 39 $4,528,748 80 
Bi sitabeccahi rte ran ed at ns 2c Dale ait aR i lt NER PRS TOS hak SRE eA 2s, OE as a, OE 


Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1945—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 


FINANCIAL AND Statistica, SuMMARY oF Pensions For Buinp Persons IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1946 
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British New 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick | Nova Scotia 
= Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective 


Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1937} Oct. 1, 1937 








Number'of pensioners... 0M dO a 280 357 386 744 670 
Average monthly pension.............00.ececeecees 24-53 24-47 24-81 24-67 24-30 
*Percentage of pensioners to total population........ 034 -038 052 159 -108 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 

ENdeds Sep ly cON Od Okey ne eye teen cosine, noe $15,386 88 $19,876 45 $21,936 11 $41,134 04 $36,632 18 


Amounts charged to Demobilization and Reconver- 
sion for quarter ended Sept. 30, 1946 and included 
in Dominion Government’s contributions for the 


RAINE DELO ere o See cats Tati Mae reer ee $3,150 31 $4,072 53 $4,491 50 $8,411 95 $7,645 05 
Dominion Government’s contributions April 1- 
September 30 vlO4g ima.) ae re Ute $380,426 65 $39,101 82 $42,970 17 $82,219 15, $73,085 86 


Amounts charged to Demobilization & Reconver- 
sion April 1-Sept. 30, 1946 and included in Domin- 
ion Government’s contributions for the same 
DERLOCMOMA A es tec ke oie, cr een mrtees alte eM ang $6, 229 37 $8,036 61 $8,797 28 $16, 838 08 $15,282 15 


tion of amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act..| $350,891 38 $504,741 79 | $517,177 02 |$1, 125,491 99 $963, 246 31 


ment under the War Measures Act aad included in 
Dominion Government’s contributions from 
inception of amendment to Old Age Pensions Act. $34,587 40 $46, 269 36 $49,345 18 $92,497 48 $79,596 41 


Charged to War Appropriation..................... $25,340 82 $34,386 71 $36,303 69 $67,359 37 $56, 644 86 
Charged to War Expenditure and Demobilization 

PADPEOBUIE LION Siku Wan, Va ee ere, eigen $3,017 21 $3, 846 04 $4,244 21 $8,300 03 $7,669 40 
Charged to Demobilization and Reconversion...... $6, 229 37 $8,036 61 $8,797 28 $16, 838 08 $15, 282 15 


a a ee lh oe ie ee 
eaeaeae=»qo‘Neweas=»s$==OmeeooeoOoeoooeooaoaoqaoanDa@o0SS=~aom eee eee 


N.W.T. 
Ontario P.E.I. Quebec Saskat- Order in 
Act Act Act chewan Council 
— effective effective effective Act effective Totals 


Sept. 1, 1937 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 effective Mar. 30, 
Nov. 15, 1937 1938 








Number of pensioners................... 1,608 119 2,665 356 1 
Average monthly pension................ 24-70 22-80 24-73 24-85 QO OO eerste an tet. 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popu- 

JatIONn Seis ear ee eer eN EM ass -040 129 075 -042 TO fey I BEN ae a 
Dominion Government’s contributions > 

for quarter ended Sept. 30, 1946........ $90,913 35 $6,071 04 | $150,460 15 $20, 365 67 $75 00 $402,850 87 
Amounts charged to Demobilization and 

Reconversion for quarter ended Sept. 

30, 1946 and included in Dominion 

Government’s contributions for the 

SAMO PETIOd hints, oer we $18, 696 80 $1,214 21 $30, 940 82 $4, 143 31 $15 00 $82,781 48 
Dominion Government’s contributions 

April 1-September 30, 1946............. $178,634 86 $12,003 35 $299,710 04 $40,553 61 $100 00 $798, 805 51 


contributions for the same period...... $36, 730 56 $2,400 67 $61,447 06 $8, 243 56 $20 00 $164,025 34 
Dominion Government’s contributions 

from inception of amendment to- the w 

Old Age Pensions Act................. $2,377,855 39 $144,399 70 |$3, 546,652 59 $501,184 07 | $100 00 |$10, 031,740 24 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation, 

War Expenditure and Demobilization 

Appropriation and Demobilization and 

Reconversion since amendment under 

the War Measures Act and included in 

Dominion Government’s contributions 

from inception of amendment to Old 


PAGER CUSIONIACE. dol. wuhcnadein ahecc $199,680 46 $13,613 23 $342, 234 65 $46,893 86 $20 00 $904, 738 03 
Charged to War Appropriation........... $144,827 80 $10,030 78 $251,329 O01 Pod OOOO) | oot aera: $660,923 70 
Charged to War Expenditure and Demo- 

bilization Appropriation............... $18,122 10 $1,181 78 $29,458 58 $3,949 64 |.......... $79,788 99 
Charged to Demobilization and Recon- , 

VGTCIONW Si ee pak 8 ark PERG AAAS $36,730 56 $2,400 67 $61,447 06 $8, 243 56 $20 00 $164,025 34 





* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1945—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Labour and Industry in New Brunswick 
and British Columbia | 


New Brunswick 


HE second annual report of the New 
Brunswick Department of Labour covers 
the fiscal year ending October 31, 1945. It is 
stated that the Department “endeavoured to 
render utmost possible assistance” in the re- 
habilitation of former members of the Armed 
Forces. This was evident especially in the 
matter of apprenticeship training. Other 
services administered by the Department in- 
cluded factory inspection, boiler inspection, 
examination and classification of stationary 
engineers, and conciliation and arbitration in 
labour disputes. Tribute was paid to labour 
and employers of the province for “the con- 
tinuation of harmonious labour relations and 
for the consideration which each has shown 
for the other’s problems”. 


New Labour legislation —Legislative changes 
made during the year ending October 31, 1945 
(to which reference was made in the November, 
1945, issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, pp. 1694-6) 
were: 

(1) An Act to Amend the Steam Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act. Upon proclamation, this 
Act will provide for the appointment of boiler 
inspectors who will be under Departmental 
supervision and all fees paid to the Provincial 
Secretary-Treasurer. Previously boiler inspec- 
tors were licensed by the Board of Examiners 
and their licenses entitled them to inspect and 
certify uninsured boilers without supervision. 


(2) The Labour Relations Act, 1945. This 
Act was designed to take the place of the War- 
time Labour Regulations (P.C. 1003) when the 
latter became ineffective at the end of the war 
emergency period. 

(3) The Minimum Wage Act, 1946. It is 
intended mainly to clarify the authority of 
the Minimum Wage Board to establish mini- 
mum rates of wages for both men and women 
employed in various industries. 


(4) An Act to Repeal the Labour and 
Industrial Relations Act. When the Labour 
Relations Act, 1945 and the Minimum Wage 
Act, 1945, have been proclaimed they will 
take the place of the Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act (1938) which will be repealed 
by proclamation of An Act to Repeal the 
Labour and Industrial Relations Act. 

Labour Relations—In the administration of 
PC. 1003 close co-operation was maintained 
between the Dominion and Provincial officials. 


Before bargaining representatives were certi- 
fied by the Board care was taken by the 
Provincial Board to see that they were 
properly elected by a majority of the 
employees affected and, in the case of a 
trade union, that the union acted with the 
authority of the majority of the employees 
affected and that the unit of employees con- 
cerned was one which was appropriate for 
collective bargaining. In cases where the 
parties, after bargaining in good faith, failed 
to agree, either might ask the Provincial 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to intervene. 
In such instances the matter was referred to 
the Dominion Minister of Labour for the 
appointment of a Conciliation Officer and, if 
necessary a Conciliation Board. In all, 13 
cases of that nature are listed in the report 
as having been referred to a Conciliation 
Officer. In four of these, agreements were 
reached among the parties during the year; 
negotiations were continuing in three cases at 
the end of the fiscal year and in the other 
six a Conciliation Board had been appointed. 


During the fiscal year 37 certifications were 
eranted by the Provincial Wartime Labour 
Relations Board; two applications were with- 
drawn; there were 13 applications for inter- 
vention and conciliation; grievance procedure 
was prescribed by the Board in two cases; 
and 18 applications were dismissed. 


Factory Inspection—The Department’s 
factory inspection services were extended 
during the fiscal year by the appointment of 
an additional factory and boiler inspector. 
This inspector is available to boiler operators 
in any portion of the province “at a reason- 
able fee payable to the Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer”. Practically all plants in the 
province were inspected at least once during 
the year and some were inspected several 
times. It is stated that conditions in the 
plants inspected were improving steadily with 
respect to proper safety-guards on machines, 
lighting, heating, ventilation and other similar 
matters; also, that much better attention was 
being given to the employment of properly 
licensed engineers and to annual boiler in- 
spections. These improvements were reflected 
in improved employer-employee relations, in 
increased production, and in reduced accident 
rates—particularly in plants where safety 
committees had been established. 
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In plants in which the employees are 
organized into unions the factory inspectors 
were instructed to consult union committees 
as well as the employers. The provisions of 
the Factories Act were reviewed with them 
and any infringements of the Act respecting 
plant conditions were indicated. Wherever 
possible, a workers’ and a company repre- 
sentative accompanied the inspector during 
the inspection of a plant and this was found 
to be an effective way to get practical 
results. For their part, ‘the inspectors 
welcomed, and acted upon, practical sugges- 
tions. 

During the year a total of 652 plants were 
inspected and 228 re-inspections were made. 
These plants employed 28,585 workers, of 
whom 20,143 were males and 8,442 were 
females. 

There were 311 recommendations made by 
the factory inspectors as follows: to provide 
improved safety measures, 156; to have 
boilers inspected, 54; to have engineers pro- 
cure proper licences, 48; to provide proper 
lunch rooms, 13; to instal seats for females, 
11; to remove young people from hazardous 
occupations, 8; to reduce hours of labour for 
young people, 8; to dismiss children, 4; to 
improve ventilation, 4; to require females to 
wear proper hair guards, 3; to procure proper 
tirst aid kits,’ 2. 

In the main, employers were found to be 
“very co-operative”, but a few persisted in 
refusing to act upon the inspectors’ recom- 
mendations. It is stated that a continuance 
of this unyielding attitude would leave no 
alternative but prosecution. 


Steam Boiler Regulations and Inspection — 
As of January 1, 1945 the New Brunswick 
steam boiler regulations were amended to 
provide that every person operating or having 
charge of a steam plant must have a valid 
first, second or third class _ stationary 
engineer’s licence, according to his occupa- 
tion and the boiler horsepower of the plant 
in which he was employed. Previously only 
one class of licence was issued regardless of 
the occupation of the holder or the boiler 
horsepower of the plant in which he was 
employed. Under the amended regulations, 
the holder of a first class licence may 
operate or have charge of a steam plant of 
any boiler horsepower. A’ second class 
stationary engineer shall be granted a second 
class stationary engineer’s licence which shall 
authorize such person to have charge of a 
steam plant, the boiler horsepower of which 
is less than 600 and which shall authorize 
such person to operate a steam plant of any 
boiler horsepower. A third class engineer 
shall be granted a third class stationary 
engineer’s licence which shall authorize such 
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person to operate a steam plant the boiler 
horsepower of which is less than 600. 

During the year 1,338 stationary engineers’ 
licences were issued by the Board of Exam- 
iners, as follows: first class licences without 
examination of candidates, 29; first class 
licences by examination, 10; second class 
licences without examination, 91; second class 
licences by examination, 34; third class 
licences without examination, 1,056; third 
class licences by examination, 118. The Board 
also issued 3842 boilermen’s licences—259 
without examination of candidates and 83 
after examination. 

The number of licensed boiler inspectors 
in the province was increased to 12 during 
the year, two candidates having successfully 
passed the boiler inspector’s examinations. 
A total of 195 uninsured boilers were in- 
spected by licensed boiler inspectors during 
the fiscal year. 

Apprenticeship Training—Several confer- 
ences were held with representatives of the 
Canadian Construction Association and of 
the Trades Unions in Saint John with respect 
to apprenticeship in the several building 
trades. As a result the unanimous co-opera- 
tion of all parties was obtained and a local 
Advisory Committee was set up for each 
trade. Each of these committees is com- 
posed of two members representing employers 
and two representing employees. The com- 
mittees prepare local standards of apprentice- 
ship, approve local candidates and _ local 
contracts of apprenticeship in the respective 
trades, assess and grant credits for trade 
experience gained by workmen in the Armed 
Forces, decide on the ratio of apprentices 
to jJourneymen, provide periodic trade tests 
and final examinations of apprentices and 
endeavour to enlist the co-operation of any 
other agencies in the province that might 
assist in’ a consultative capacity. The 
standards set up are subject to the approval 
of the provincial apprenticeship committee. 

An agreement was completed with the 
Canadian Vocational Training Branch of the 
Federal Department of Labour and _ the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, regarding the 
acceptance of ex-members of the Armed 
Forces as apprentices and the granting of 
credits to them for previous training or 
experience. A large number of ex-service 
men were, it is stated, in training in the 
various trades, including the construction 
trades, at the Canadian Vocational Training 
Centres and, it was expected, would be avail- 
able for employment early in the Spring of 
1946. 

Similar co-operative action had been com- 
menced with the New Brunswick Automobile 
Dealers Association; also with management 
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and unions in certain pulp and paper estab- 
lishments and in the textile industry. 


Dominion-Provincial Matters—The report 
states that relations between the Dominion 
and the Province in labour matters were 
conducted “with a high degree of co-operation 
and mutual understanding”. The activities 
of the Regional War Labour Board, which 


administers the Wartime Wages Control 
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Order within the province is summarized as 
follows: total cases dealt with, 1,363. Mainly, 
these cases were applications submitted either 
by employees, employers, or both for wage 
increases to relieve gross inequalities or gross 
injustices. Other matters dealt with by the 
Board include: vacations with pay; over- 
time rates; pension and insurance plans; and 
night shift premiums. 


British Columbia 


With the cessation of hostilities in 1945, 
marked variations were prevalent in the 
trends of production and payrolls in British 
Columbia, according to the twenty-eighth 
annual report of the provincial Department 
of Labour covering the year 1945. Curtail- 
ment in many industries that had been geared 
to war production resulted in the 1945 esti- 
mated payroll total declining to $371,625,927, 
“an apparent decrease of $16,474,073 over the 
final estimated total of $388,100,000 for 1944.” 
However payrolls remained over double the 
pre-war total of $165,683,460 in 1939. 

The average weekly wage for all adult male 
wage-earners was recorded as $38.50 for 1945, 
representing only a slight recession from the 
all-time high of $38.70 established during the 
previous year. Eighteen of the twenty-five 
industrial groups showed increases in the pay- 
roll totals for 1945. The greatest increase was 
in the public utility group (up $2,000,000), 
followed by food products manufacturing (up 


over $1,500,000) and coast shipping (up 
$1,000,000). 
Conversion to peace-time requirements 


brought the greatest decrease in the ship- 
building industry (down over $10,000,000), fol- 
lowed by miscellaneous trades and industries 
(decreased by over $9,500,000), and metal 
trades (down almost $2,000,000). Decreases 
were also noted in the construction industry 
(down over $1,800,000), and coal mining (off 
$400,000), while minor recessions occurred in 
paint manufacturing and cigar and tobacco 
manufacturing. The transitional shift from 
wartime employment to other fields of en- 
deavour brought decreasing totals of both 
male and female workers in metal trades, 
shipbuilding, and other similar industries. On 
the other hand, increased’ employment totals 
were general in those industries progressing 
normally under more peaceful conditions. The 
average monthly employment high for all 
industries in 1945 was 132,220 in July of that 
year, compared with a high of 138,911 recorded 
in August of 1944. Average weekly hours of 
work continued to decrease throughout the 
year in most industries, the average for all 
employees dropping to 45:59 as against 46-02 
for the preceding year. 


Statistics of Trades and Industries—The total 
number of firms reporting in time for tabula- 
tion in the annual report was 5,687 as com- 
pared with 5,044 in 1944, an increase of 643. 
These returns showed a total industrial pay- 
roll of $276,336,872 for the year 1945. To this 
should be added returns received too late to 
be included in the above summary amounting 
to $541,794; transcontinental railways (ascer- 
tained payroll) $21,297,261; payrolls of addi- 
tional services not included in the industrial 
survey (governmental workers, wholesale and 
retail firms etc.) $73.450.000; making a total 
provincial payroll of $371,625,927. 


A comparison of payrolls for the years 1944 
and 1945 by industrial classification follows: 


1944 1945 
IBTEWeTies hates lon aieelns © cltasineres ore $ 2,214,874 $ 2,789,223 
Builders) smaterialse ....-e ace oe 2,342,180 2,883,098 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing 12,474 12,325 
CoalPimaimine Br x5 ctrccghh otettetesl «ta Cc ors § 330,371 4,904,871 
Coastiyshipplngercnwe. snes. s ela 10,987,169 12,040,142 
Gonstruthionl i awencokee aa aeeeme a 26,473,970 24,604,052 
Explosives and Chemicals........ 4,019,643 4,047,719 
Hood. <ProductSa.haewcmuisecaem cae. Qis2lloomee con AL OlG 
Garmentomaicin gwen cae sere 1,587,579 1,644,656 
Hotise furnishings Ss. ile sesielelstels ste 1,911,175 2,480,693 
Jewellery manufacturing.......... 364,625 419,776 
Taundries,, dyemeg,, sebe. cj. cstee ase 2,732,092 3,107,163 
Leather and furs, Manufacture of 1,051,061 1,168,011 
umber --InGdustriess: 22. eeetenliele 48,588,954 49,074,693 
Metal) ptradeset) hein aes he abte 24,644,374 22,746,651 
ONY eserey et noaboehbakean write cmmaae eRe) A agiehG 6 9 367 532 9,580,047 
Whiscellaneousi (su leesciukicenescoule ae 28,122,805 18,467,001 
DFU aie ao quhn tsa Wea Lama LAREN Cle 3,040,979 3,941,603 
Paint Manufacturing............+. 510,521 507,707 
Printing and publishing........... 4,653,479 5,356 035 
Pulp and paper, mills..:..0...... 9 449,766 9,880,380 
Ship build ingey. «ae ort erie ste etter 52,618,098 42,370,186 
Smelting and concentrating...... 6,444,645 6,596,640 
Street railways, gas, water, 
SOW CE MCLCu tuerrteptee reste ar alelelots 14,485,994 16,657,271 
Wood manufacturing N.E.S.).... 7,524,236 7,942,314 


New Laws Affecting Labour—Summaries of 
the following new provincial labour legislation 
are included in the report: (1) Annual Holi- 
days Act; (2) Hours of Work Amendment 
Act, 1946; (3) Factories Act Amendment Act, 
1946; (4) Male Minimum Wage Amendment 
Act, 1946; (5) Female Minimum Wage Act 
Amendment Act, 1946; (6) Shops Regulation 
and Weekly Half-holiday Act Amendment 
Act, 1946; (7) Workmen’s Compensation Act 
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Amendment Act, 1946. 
983-985). 


Apprenticeship—The Director of Apprentice- 
ship in his report stated that there were 1,794 
apprenticeship contracts in force at the close 
of 1945. In addition, 68 youths were working 
as probationary apprentices on preliminary 
‘contracts. The Dominion and Provincial gov- 
ernments co-operated in the establishment in 
trades of ex-service personnel who had had 
little or no previous trade experience. Refer- 
ence is made in the report to the apprentice- 
ship contracts entered into in co-operation 
with the Canadian Vocational Training Branch 
of the Dominion Department of Labour, and 
employers who were willing to provide the 
necessary training facilities. During the few 
months in 1945 in which this arrangement was 
in effect, 110 ex-service men took advantage 
of it, and it was expected that the plan would 
become increasingly popular as the number 
of discharges from the Armed Forces increased. 


(L.G., July, 1946, pp. 


Factory Inspection—During 1945, 2,500 in- 
spections and re-inspections of factories were 
made.. The Inspector of Factories noted the 
improvement that had been achieved in the 
matter of accident-prevention, attributing this 
to the advent of Workmen’s Compensation 
legislation. “To-day, management of industry 
generally, regardless, of their classification 
realize that accident-prevention measures are 
necessary from a monetary as well as human- 
itarian point of view.” It is stated that the 
Employees’ Safety Committee is responsible 
for maintaining interest in accident-prevention. 
Periodical inspections are made of entire plant 
operations and measures are suggested to elim- 
inate occupational hazards. As a result, the 
Inspector was able to report that “never in the 
history of this Department has there been such 
an acceptance of accident-prevention devices 
as in the past five years...” 


Referring to conditions in factories, it is 
stated in the report that considerable advance- 
ment has been made. Mechanical exhaust 
‘systems for the removal of injurious dusts and 
gases have not only contributed to the better 
health of workers, but have been an important 
factor in good factory housekeeping. More 
attention was being given to designating by 
means of brightly coloured factory floor lines 
the areas which must at all times be kept 
clear for the free passage of materials pro- 
duced in manufacturing. Requests for approval 
of the use of basement premises to house 
new or expanding industries had been received. 
It was felt however, that the expenditure for 
artificial lighting, air conditioning and sanitary 
conveniences would not be warranted, unless 
such premises were to be used more or less 
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permanently. For that reason, and also because 
of the probable ill-effects on the health of 
employees, these requests were not considered 
favourably. 


Women and Children in Industry—Follow- 
ing the cessation of hostilities there was a 
marked falling off in the employment of 
women in both light and heavy industry. It 
was felt that some of the specialized wartime 
plants might be adapted for the production 
of consumer commodities in. which women 
“wall again form a large part of the personnel”. 
It was pointed out that progressive manage- 
ment was introducing ten- to fifteen-minute 
rest periods morning and afternoon for their 
female workers. In addition, in order to 
relieve the monotony in the performance of 
repetitive mechanical tasks, employers were 
adopting some form of rotation, particularly 
for their female workers, so as to diversify 
employment. 


The importance of women workers in the 
business and industrial life of the province 
was evident in the statistics for 1945. Returns 
were received from 8,061 employers of women 
and girls as compared with 7,289 in 1944. In 
the case of the former, 56,705 were over 18 
years of age, or experienced and 2,471 were 
under 18 years or inexperienced. The corre- 
sponding figures for 1944 were 57,537 and 
2,873. The total weekly wages paid women 
workers over 18 years, or experienced, in 1945, 


was $1,169,916.37 as compared with $1,234,084.11 


in 1944, and the total paid women workers 
under 18, or inexperienced was $27,971.96 in 
1945 and $33,618.20 in 1944. Average weekly 
wages paid the older, or experienced group in 
1945 was $2063 and in 1944, $2145. The 
average weekly wage paid the younger, or 
inexperienced group was $11.32 in 1945 and 
$11.70 in 1944. The average hours worked 
per week was 39.94 in 1945 and 40.84 in 1944. 

In considering requests for the employment 
of children in industry, attention was given 
to reports of probation officers, as well as to 
careful interviews with other school authorities 
and the parents concerned. Permits were 
issued subject to the conditions of the 
“Control of Employment of Children Act”. 


Welfare Equipment in .Factories—It was 
reported that “each succeeding year has wit- 
nessed voluntary (employer) improvement” 
in the provision of sanitary conveniences, 
individual lockers, shower baths, dining rooms, 
etc. in industrial plants. It was stated also 
that employee retirement plans had been made 
effective in a number of plants during the 
year and others expected to complete pro- 
visions for them “in the near future”. 
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Additional modern passenger and freight 
elevator equipment was installed in a number 
of plants throughout the province during the 
year. These complied with government stand- 
ards with respect to safety devices and pro- 
vided employment for several disabled war 
veterans as licensed elevator operators. During 
the year 1945, 1,007 licences were renewed and 
475 temporary and 406 permanent licences 
were issued. A total of 1,522 inspections and 
re-inspections of freight and passenger ele- 
vators was made, and 28 plans and_specifica- 
tions of modern elevator equipment were 
approved. 


Labour Disputes and Conciliation—During 
1945, officials of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Branch dealt with 737 cases. There 
were 651 applications for certification. Of these, 
469 were granted and 81 rejected; applications 
withdrawn numbered 44. Im all, 56 applica- 
tions were being investigated at the close of 
the year. Six representation votes were ordered 
and taken. There were 49 investigations by 
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conciliation officers and 15 Conciliation Boards 
established. 


There were 18 strikes during the year, which 
affected 6,810 employees with a total time loss 
of 69,595 working-days. Of these strikes, seven 
were in the coal mining industry, which 
involved 3,089 employees with a time loss of 
35,348 working days. Five strikes occurred in 
transportation, affecting 2,594 workers and a 
time loss of 25,044 working days. There were 
two strikes in the manufacturing industry, two 
in shipbuilding and one each in the construc- 
tion and lumber industries. These affected a 
total of 1,127 workers and resulted in a total 
time loss of 9,206 working days. 


Employees’ Organizations—The Report 
shows a slight decline in the membership of 
employees’ organizations from 110,045 in 1944 
to 108,125 in 1945, but an increase from 617 to 
636 in the number of organizations. In 1939 
membership was 44,867, and the number of 
organizations was 380. 





Co-operative Development in Saskatchewan 


HE first annual report of the Department 

of Co-operation and Co-operative Devel- 
opment of the Province of Saskatchewan, 
reviews the work carried on by the divisions 
and sub-divisions of the Department for the 
twelve momths ended April 30, 1945. 

The Departmenit was set up by an Act of the 
provincial legislature which was assented to 
November 2, 1944. From May 1, 194, until 
November 2 of that year the Department had 
functioned as the Co-operation and Markets 
Branch of the provincial Department of Agri- 
culture. On the latter date, the functions of 
the Branch, together with its staff, were trans- 
ferred to the new Department. It is a natural 
development and an: extension of the principles 
and practices laid down in the first Agricultural 
Co-operative Associations Act of Saskatche- 
wan, passed by the legislature Gy 191 LG 
Act was based on the recommendations of the 
Agricultural Credits Commission of 1913. In 
1914, the Co-operative Organization Branch 
was established as a Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. During the period from 
1914 to 1944 the co-operative movement 
expanded steadily in Saskatchewan and, it is 
stated that the practices and principles fol- 
lowed by the Co-operation and Markets 
Branch, over a period of some 80 years, have 
been accepted by members and officials of 
co-operative organizations. 

The report enumerates the duties and 
powers of the Department as provided by 
the Act (chap. 6, 1944) as follows: 


5. The Department shall take such measures 

as the Minister deems advisable or as may be 
required by the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
for the encouragement generally of co-operation 
and co-operative development in the Province 
and in particular, but without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing, shall: 
(a) encourage and assist in the organization 
of co-operative enterprises among persons 
or groups who desire to provide them- 
selves with or to market commodities or 
services or both on a non-profit co-opera- 
tive self-help basis; 
provide for such inspection and examina- 
tion of the affairs of co-operative bodies 
as may be necessary to secure the due 
observance of and compliance with the 
requirements of all Acts relating to co- 
operation and co-operative development 
and any regulations thereunder; 

(c) institute inquiry into and collect, assort 
and systemize information and statistics 
relating to co-operation and co-operative 
development; 

(d) establish a research service for inquiry ° 
generally into the operation of co-opera- 
tive enterprises and for the making of 
such investigation and analysis of econ- 
mic, social and other problems as may be 
deemed advisable for the encouragement 
of new or improved methods or means of 
co-operative organization and _ develop- 
ment and, in particular, to study and 
report upon questions relating to: 

(i) agricultural production and the pro- 
cessing and marketing of agricultural 
products; 

(ii) industrial development, manufactur- 
ing and sale by wholesale; 

(iii) credit, investment and 

finance generally; 

(iv) retailing of goods and services; 

(v) community and other services; 
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(e) disseminate information relating to co- 
operation and co-operative development 
in such manner and form as may be 
found best suited to encourage interest 
in the principles and practices of — co- 
operation on a non-profit self-help basis; 

(f) issue from time to time such reports, 
circulars and other publications relating 
to co-operation and co-operative develdp- 
ment as may be deemed advisable; 

(g) perform such other duties and provide 
such other services as may be designated 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 


Administration Services 


It is reported that the co-operative move- 
ment im Saskatchewan continued to make 
steady progress during the fiscal year ending 
Apnil 30, 1945. Returns were received from 
876 co-operative organizations, with 2,109 
places of business, having a total membership 
of 299,686 and total assets of $71,114,544. The 
members’ equity or net worth was $34,275,037, 
while the total business done amounted to 
$199 408,589. 

lit is stated that progress was particularly 
in evidence in conmection with marketing 
associations, retail purchasing associations and 
credit unions. In 1944-45 the 514 marketing 
and purchasing co-operatives which reported 
in Saskatchewan had a combined membership 
of 241,444, the total assets were $67,351,182 
and the volume of business done by marketing, 
wholesaling and retail purchasing associations 
was $197,997,712, although this includes a 
duplication of $2,261,111 of livestock and for- 
age crop sales. At the end of 1944, Saskatche- 
wan had 163 credit unions with a membership 
of 20,988. The first credit union in the 
province was organized in 1937. 

Steady progress was reported in all fields 
of the co-operative movement during the fiscal 
year. Reference is made in the report to the 
action of the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Producers, Limited in collaboartion with the 
two other Wheat Pools in lowering handling 
charges of grain by two cents per bushel. In 
the field of dairying, noteworthy progress was 
made in re-organizing the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Creamery Association as a producer- 
owned co-operative, which when completed in 
1946, is expected to be the largest dairy co- 
operative in Canada. The Saskatchewan Poul- 
try Pool, Limited and the R.O.P. Co-operative 
Hatchery Marketing Association, Limited in- 
creased their volumes of business and it was 
expected that the Poultry Pool would soon be 
handling the greater portion of the poultry 
products marketed in the province. A new ven- 
ture during the year was represented by plans 
of the Horse Co-operative Marketing Associa- 
tion, Limited to set up a plant for processing 
horse-meat to be shipped to the European 
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market. Similarly, progress was reported by 
the Saskatchewan Forage Crop Growers’ Co- 
operative Marketing Association; the Saskat- 
chewan Co-operating Honey Producers’ Mar- 
keting Association; and the Saskatchewan 
Beekeepers’ Co-operative Association. 

The Saskatchewan Federated Co-operatives 
Limited, an amalgamation of Consumers’ Co- 
operative Refineries and the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, served to con- 
solidate co-operative wholesaling and manu- 
facturing in the province. Progress was 
reported also in consolidating the position of 
Inter-provincial Co-operatives, Limited, as a 
buying agency for provincial co-operative 
wholesale organizations. 


Other Co-operative Activities 


Among other phases of co-opeartive activi- 
ties mentioned in the report are (1) the 
revived enterprise of Canadian Co-operative 
Implements, Limited, following three years of 
inactivity during the war; (2) the expansion 
of the services made by retail co-operative 
purchasing associations; (3) the co-operative 
use of farm machinery to provide more com- 
plete co-operative farming services; (4) the 
development of co-operative community 
pastures and stock breeding associations; (5) 
the evolution of co-operative community 
centres as a means of providing facilities for 
public meetings, recreation, and other services 
in rural districts; (6) planning for the estab- 
lishment of co-operative enterprises of special 
interest to women, such as community can- 
neries etc.; (7) a growing interest in the 
establishment of cold storage locker plants; 
(8) the Co-operative Life Insurance Company 
established under the Saskatchewan Life Insur- 
ance Act and the Co-operative Mutual Benefit 
Association; (9) the development of trade on 
interprovincial and international bases; (10) 
the continuance of co-operative study groups 
and educational work carried on by the Exten- 
sion Department of the University of Sas- 
katchewan. 

Included in the report. is a summary of the 
findings of the Royal Commission on Co- 
operatives, appointed by the Dominion 
Government in. November 1944, with Hon. 
Errol M. W. McDougall, a Judge of the Court 
of King’s Bench of Quebec as Chairman. (L.G. 
January, 1946, p. 53). 


Organization and Inspection Services 


It is stated in the report that “it is the 
policy of the Government of Saskatchewan to 
provide from time to time such comprehensive 
legislation as may be needed by those who 
desire to organize in order to provide them- 
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selves with services of various kinds on a co- 
operative basis.” 

There are three general co-operative acts on 
the statute books of the province. 

(1) The Co-operative Associations Act, which 
provides for the organization of associations 
for the purchase of goods and services. ‘This 
provides for the organization of retail pur- 
chasing associations, rural electrification housing 
co-operatives, agricultural production services, 
etc., but does not provide authority for co-opera- 
tive wholesale societies. 

(2) The Co-operative Marketing Associations 
Act, which makes provision for the organization 
of associations for assembling, processing and 
marketing agricultural products and other na- 
tural resources. It also provides for marketing 
contracts, as well as organization with share 
capital or with membership fees and the creation 
of capital by means of deductions from the sale 
or resale price of products delivered to the 
association. 

(3) The Credit Union Act, which provides for 
the organization of local co-operative savings 
and credit societies. 

A number of co-operatives which are 


province-wide in their scope have been or- 
ganized under special Acts of the Legislature. 
In addition, three co-operatives that are inter- 
provincial in their objectives have been incor- 
porated under Dominion legislation During 
the fiscal year ending April 30, 1945, 47 new 
co-operatives were incorporated under the 
Co-operative Associations Act and six were 
dissolved. 
Research Services 


The broad outlines of the research functions 
of the Department of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development are listed in the report 
as follows: 

1. To assist or conduct fundamental or basic 
research which will usually be of longer dura- 
tion, and will likely involve co-operation with 
other Government Departments, both Provin- 
cial and Dominion, as well as with the Univer- 
sity and other agencies. 

) To undertake specific research to assist in 
the legislative administration of various Co- 
operative Acts and regulations. 

3 To undertake specific research to assist 
groups of existing co-operatives, such as credit 
unions, marketing and purchasing co-operatives, 
or other service types. 

4. To undertake specific advisory or explora- 
tory research for individual co-operatives or 
groups of co-operatives when they are planning 
expansion, or when some new type of service is 
to be developed co-operatively. 

5. To undertake to give a general advisory 
service, based on our own research, or that of 
other agencies, or based on published informa- 
tion. 

6. To undertake the analysis of secondary 
data, based on figures and information compiled 
by others. 
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Numerous studies were undertaken during 
the fiscal year on various phases of co-opera- 
tive production, marketing, purchasing and 
services, many of them involving much tech- 
nical and analytical research. The results were 
being published as the individual studies were 
completed. In addition to research work 
carried out by officials of the Department, it 
was planned to offer prizes for theses based 
on studies of co-operative problems, prepared 
by students at the University of Saskatchewan. 
Then too, the larger co-operatives were en- 
couraged to perform research of a more general 
type in collaboration with the Department as 
well as joint studies with other government, 
university or independent agencies. 


Business Transacted by Co-operatives 


The total assets of all co-operative market- 
ing organizations in 1944-45 amounted to 
$58,539,333 and commodities having a value of 
$174,197,051 were sold or marketed during the 
year. This does not include the operations of 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Creamery 
Association, Limited, which was in process of 
re-organization as a co-operative. It is pointed 
out, however, that this association operated 
25 branches and the volume of business done 
during the year exceeded eleven million 
dollars. 


The financial results of co-operative whole- 
saling and manufacturing associations showed 
returns for a seven-month period in the fiscal 
year under review of $6,838,629 from the sale 
or marketing of commodities. The total assets 
of these associations amounted to $3,218,015. 

Co-operative associations operating stores 
reported assets valued at $3,769,519 and the 
returns from sales during the fiscal year 
amounted to $11,045,445. 


Co-operative associations handling farm sup- 
plies had total assets of $1,824,315 and reported 
sales of a total value of $5,503,938 for the fiscal 
year. Community Service Associations which 
included such services as community halls, 
club rooms, rest rooms, curling rinks and two 
theatres, were not permitted to pay patronage 
dividends or interest on shares. Any surplus 
of revenue over expenditure in the operations 
of these associations is used either for improv- 
ing the facilities or in reducing the cost of 
services in subsequent years. A growing 
interest was reported in this type of co-opera- 
tive activity, especially in the direction of 
organizing community centres in rural areas. 


Ortawa: Printed by EpmMonp CLOUTIER, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1947. 
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Report of the Canadian Government Delegates 6 the T'wenty- 
eighth (Maritime) Session of the International Labour — 
. Conference, Seattle, June 6-29, 1946 - 


Ottawa, August 14, 1946. 
iy Honourable HumpnHrey Mi1tTcHe.u, P.C., 


ey 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont., 

Str.—We, the undersigned, as delegates rep- 
resenting the Government of Canada at the 
Twenty-eighth (Maritime) Session of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference have the 
honour to, submit our report on the proceedings 
of the Conference, in the following terms. 


I. Location of the Conference 


The Twenty-eighth Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference (Martime Session) 
was held in the City of Seattle, State of Wash- 
ington, United States of America. 


2. Duration of the Conference 


The meetings opened on Thursday, June 6, 
1946, and concluded on Saturday, June 29, 
1946. Plenary sittings were held to the num- 
ber of nineteen, while a large number of com- 
mittee meetings also were held. In the con- 
cluding week night sessions were resorted to, 
in order to expedite business. 


3. Purpose and Scope 


The general purpose of the Conference was 
to deal only with the social and employment 
conditions of seafarers, and to consider for 
approval certain proposed: international instru- 
ments in relation to the said matters. 

In general the instruments referred to seek 
to set up international minimum standards in 


regard to the condition of seamen, proposed’ 


for implementation by all maritime nations. 

The establishment of these international 
minimums is desirable from two viewpoints: 
first, to raise living standards for seafarers, 
particularly in backward states, and second, 
to more nearly level international competition. 

This point is important to Canada: the 
term “‘seafarer” or “seaman” for the purposes 
of this Conference relates only to sailors on 
ocean-going vessels. At no time was it pro- 
posed to include also .the seamen on inland 
vessels, such as ply our Great Lakes waterway. 


4. Composition of the Conference 


It was open to all Member-States of the 
I.L.O. to send tripartite delegations, and invita- 
tions had been issued accordingly. The basis 
of representation was that usual for an I.L.O. 
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Conference, viz., four delegates, being two from 
Government, one from Employers and one 
from Workers. In addition it was open to 
each Government sending a delegation to pro- 
vide advisers for each item on the Agenda, on 
the following basis: two from Government 
and one each from Employers and Workers. 

Delegations attended the Seattle Conference 
from 32 countries, viz.: United States of 
America, Argentine Republic, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, Denmark 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, 
France, United Kingdom, Greece, India, Ire- 
land, Italy, Liberia, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Panama, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal, Sweden, Turkey, Venezuela, Yugo- 
slavia. 

Except for a few of the smaller nations with 
a lesser interest. in maritime affairs, those coun- 
tries represented sent complete delegations— 
and in the case of the more important mari- 
time nations the total delegation in each case 
reached rather imposing numbers. Thus, in 
addition to its two Government delegates, the 
Government of the United States sent two 
substitute delegates and 12 Government 
advisers; the United States’ shipowners’ dele- 
gate was supported by 11 advisers, while the 
United States’ workers’ delegate was supported 
by 8 advisers, bringing the total of the United 
States’ delegation (without sercretarial assis- 
tants) to 38. Britain, in addition to the four 
delegates, included in her delegation one sub- 
stitute Government delegate, 8 Government 
advisers; 11 shipowners’ advisers and 11 sea- 
farers’ advisers—giving a total delegation 
(exclusive of secretarial assistants) of 35. 

In fact in the case of even the smaller mari- 
time nations, the delegations were sizable; 
for example in the case of the Scandinavian 
countries the total of the different delegations 
ranged from 10 to 15. 

Even though some few countries are not 
I.L.0. members, it is still true that all leading 
maritime .nations sent delegations, a fact 
strikingly illustrated by the statement that 
over 98 per cent of the world’s tonnage of 
ocean-going vessels was represented by the 
nations present. 


5. Voting System 


At Plenary Sessions each delegate was en- 
titled to the usual one vote—giving two for 
Government and one each for employers and 
workers in the case of a full delegation. 





A substitute, chosen from among advisers, 
might vote in the absence of a delegate. 

In Committee the Riddell system of voting 
was used, this being designed to equalize the 
voting strength of the groups. 


6. Canada’s Delegation 


Canada’s delegation, named by P.C. 2138 
of May 30, 1946, was as follows: 


Government Delegates 


Mr. Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G., LL.D., 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

Captain G. L. C. Jounson, O.B.E., Director 
of Merchant Seamen, Department of 
Transport, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Technical Advisers to Government Delegates* 


Mr. V. C. PHetan, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. | 

Captain J. W. Kerr, M.B.E., Superintendent 
of Nautical Services, Department of Trans- 
port, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Mr. J. Fortier, Departmental Solicitor, 
Department of Transport, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dr. C. P. Brown, Chief of Division of 
Quarantine, Medical Immigration and Sick 
Mariners, Department of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Shipowners’ Delegate 


Mr. A. L. W. MacCatium, C.B.E., Manager, 
The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
218 Board of Trade Building, Montreal, 
2 oh 


Technical Advisers to Shipowners’ Delegate 


Capt. J. 8. THomson, O.B.E., DS.C., Atlan- 
tic Shipping Agencies Ltd., 275 Sherbrooke 
East, Montreal, P.Q. 

Mr. H. L. Hurrorp, Chairman, Shipowners’ 
Assoce’n (Deep Sea) of British Columbia, 
c/o Seaboard Shipping Co., Marine Build- 
ing, Vancouver, B.C. 


Seafarers’ Delegate 


Mr. J. A. Suriivan, President, Canadian 
Seamen’s Union, and Legislative Repre- 
sentative of Marine Joint Council, 172 
MacLaren Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Technical Advisers to Seafarers’ Delegate 


Mr. J. M. SmirH, Business Agent, Canadian 
_Seamen’s Union, 405 Holden Building, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


*Mr. M. L. O’Gorman, Supervisor of Coverage, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa, and 
Dr. R. B. Jenkins, Quarantine Officer, Department of 
National, Health and Welfare, Victoria, also attended 
several of the sessions as observers for their respective 
departments. 





Capt. J. S. Dennis, President, Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Imperial Bank 
Chambers, Vancouver, B.C. 

Mr. Alex Morrat, National Association of — 
Marine Engineers of Canada, 319 Pender 
Street, Vancouver, B.C. 


Owing to. the fact that Mr. Arthur © 
MacNamara was unable to attend, Mr. vec. - 
Phelan acted in his stead as one of the two 
Government Delegates... 

Owing to the fact that Mr. J. A. Sullivan 
was unable to attend, Capt. J. S. Dennis acted 
in his stead as Seafarers’ Delegate. . 

Owing to the fact that, Captain J.S. Thomson 
was unable to attend, Captain L. C. Barry, 
Maritime Superintendent, Canadian Pacific 
Steamships Limited, Vancouver, B.C., was 
authorized by Order-in-Council P.C. 2359 
to act as an Adviser to the Shipowners’ Dele- 
gate. 


7. Agenda | 


The International Maritime Preparatory 
Technical Conference, held at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in November-December, 1945, had 
prepared certain draft Recommendations and 
Conventions for consideration at the final 
Maritime Conference to be convened by the 
I.L.0., ie., at the Seattle meeting. As the 
Copenhagen Conference had the status of a 
full conference, it was open therefore to the 
Conference at Seattle to give final consideration 
to the drafts, and to approve either’ Recom- 
mendations or Conventions growing out of the 
Copenhagen meeting, as it might see fit. 

In addition it was open to the Seattle meet- 
ing to consider Resolutions which might be 
submitted, on the understanding that the pur- 
view of the meeting was restricted in its 
character to maritime affairs, as referred to in 
Section 3 above. 

In these circumstances it was to be expected 
that the Agenda of the Conference would 
follow in main outline that laid before the 
Copenhagen meeting, and this was the case. 
As submitted to the delegates the Agenda pre- 
pared by the Office read as follows:— 

. Director’s Report. 

. Social security for seafarers. 

. Crew accommodation on board ship. 

. Food and catering on board ship. 

. Entry, training and promotion of sea- 
farers. 

. Holidays with pay for seafarers. 

. Continuous employment for seafarers. 

. Recognition of seafarers’ organizations. 

. Wages; hours of work on board ship; 
manning. 
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The Office had prepared a report on each 
item on the Agenda, and these reports con- 
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tained the several tentative instruments drafted 
at Copenhagen. Further, the Office submitted 
information on particular aspects of the ques- 
tions under study, usually on the request of 
the Preparatory Conference. 


8. Chairman of the Conference ~ 


At its first session the Conference elected Mr. 
Henry Jackson, Congressman of the United 
States from the State of Washington, as the 
Conference Chairman. 


9. Vice-Presidents and Secretary-General 


Vice-Presidents chosen one from each of the 
three groups were as follows: 


Mr. George Strauss, Government Delegate 
(United Kingdom). 

Mr. Emile Deckers, Employers’ Delegate 
(Belgium). 

Mr. Eugene Ehlers, Workers’ Delegate 
(France). 

Mr. E. J. Phelan, Acting Director of the 
I.L.O.,. was Secretary- General of the Confer- 
ence. 


10. Conference Procedure 


At the First Sitting of the Conference it was 
decided to set up a Selection Committee, to 
recommend from time to time on the pro- 
cedures to be followed. This Committee con- 
sisted of 16 Government Members, 8 Em- 
ployers’ Members, and 8 Workers’ Members. 

At the Third Sitting on June 7 the Selection 
Commuittee’s recommendation in regard to the 
composition of committees was adopted, as 
follows: 


Credentials Committee: 3 members (one for 
each group). 

Resolution Committee: 16 members: Govern- 
ment representatives, 8; Employers’ repre- 
sentatives, 4; workers’ representatives, 4. 

Committee on social security: 32 members: 
Government a eae 16; Employers’ 
representatives, 8; Workers’ representatives, 8. 

Committee on accommodation: 42 members: 
Government representatives, 18; Employers’ 
representatives, 12; Workers’ representatives, 
12 


Committee on food and catering: 32 members: 
Government representatives, 16; Employers’ 
representatives, 8; Workers’ representatives, 8. 

Committee on entry, training and promotion: 
28 members: Government representatives, 12; 
Employers’ representatives, 8; Workers’ repre- 
sentatives, 8 

Committee on holidays with pay: 28 mem- 
bers: Government representatives, 12; Em- 
ployers” representatives, 8; Workers’ repre- 
sentatives, 8. ‘ 

Committee on wages, hours, and manning: 
56 members: Government representatives, 24; 
Employers’ representatives, 16; Workers’ repre- 
sentatives, 16. 

The relevant sections of the Agenda were 


then referred to the respective committee set 
up to deal with the particular subject. 
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1. Activities of Canadian Government 
Delegates and Advisers 


All members of the Government delegation 
were very active in connection with com- 
mittee work, and regular in their attendance 
at the Plenary Sessions and Committee 
meetings. 

Government delegates and advisers served 
on committees as follows: 


Selection Committee—Captain G. L. C. 
Johnson. 

Committee on Social Security—Mr. J. 
Fortier. 

Committee on Accommodation—Captain 
G.' L. C. Johnson. 

Committee on Food and Catering—Mr. J. 
Fortier. 

Committee on Entry, Training and Pro- 
motion—Capt. J. W. Kerr. 

Committee on Wages, Hours and Manning 
—Mr. V. C. Phelan. 


As Plenary Sessions and Committee meet- 
ings were held simultaneously and as fre- 
quently two or more committees met at the 
same time, it was necessary for members of 
the delegation to act as substitutes for one 
another at the various meetings. 

At the first meeting of the Committee on 
Social Security Mr. V. C. Phelan was elected 
Chairman and Reporter of this Committee. 

Throughout the several meetings, as issues 
arose, the Canadian Government delegates 
regularly conferred with their advisers and 
sought to pursue: such a course, consistent 
with instructions previously furnished, as would 
be applicable to conditions in Canada and con- 
sistent with our interests and the welfare of 
our seafarers, while bearing in mind that the 
international minimum standards to be adopted 
must necessarily be of a character which would 
make their adoption practical throughout the 
world. 

It is desired to record the fact that the 
members of the Canadian delegation repre- 
senting Employers and Workers all took a 
very active part in the proceedings of the 
Conference, of the Committees and of their 
respective groups. 


12. General Observations 


Shortly after the opening of the Conference 
it became evident that two schools of thought 
existed amongst the representatives of the 
several governments, in regard to the main 
objectives to be attained. 

The one school, led by the representatives 
of the Government of the United States of 
America, held that the duty of the Conference 
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was to set up standards somewhat in accord- 
ance with the high standards prevailing for 
seafarers of the United States itself. It was 
contended that whatever standards were estab- 
lished would prove a guide, and would direct 
national action in the course of the next few 
years. Therefore it was desirable to have the 
standards as high as possible, in order to effect 
improvements around the world to a very 
high level. 


The contrary school of thought, led by the 
representatives of Great Britain, contended 
that if the standards fixed were too high, they 
would depart from reality in the case of a 
ereat many States, with the result that the 
Conference would defeat its own purposes for 
the backward nations would fail to ratify the 
Recommendations and Conventions adopted, 
in consequence of which the work of the Con- 
ference would be nullified. If it were proposed 
to move too much ahead of general working 
conditions in a particular country when dealing 
with seamen, there would be little hope of 
adopting the final proposals in enough countries 
to make the international minimums effective. 

Generally speaking, the governments of 
Central and South America and of Australia 
favoured the view set forth by the United 
States. On the other hand, the Governments 
of Europe, and usually those from Asiatic 
countries, favoured the. British contention. 

In the main the decisions adopted eventually 
tended to favour the position taken by the 
delegates from Great Britain, but not with- 
out some degree of concession to the alterna- 
tive viewpoint in some details. 


A not unusual tendency at I.L.0O. Conferences 
was again in evidence, viz., that the Workers’ 
eroup and the Shipowners’ group operated 
almost uniformly as two cohesive units. That 
the tendency was more pronounced than is 
customary at these conferences was probably 
due to the identity of interest within each 
eroup, inasmuch as the Conference was dealing 
with a single industry, facing similar conditions, 
even if varying in degree, in all nations 
represented. 

Again not unusual at I.L.0. Conferences, the 
Workers and Employers not infrequently 
clashed sharply over the content of the pro- 
posed international instruments, but there was 
this difference from the typical I.L.O. Confer- 
ence, that the clashes were more frequent and 
usually more sharp. 


In the main the decisions arrived at finally 
followed the principles contained in the in- 
struments drafted at the Copenhagen Tech- 
nical Conference, although there were many 
changes of ‘detail, some of which were 
important. 


Perhaps the three most important changes 
were these: 

(a) The international minimum wage was 
reduced from the Copenhagen figure. 

(b) The international maximum hours of 
work decided at Seattle were a reduction from 
the Copenhagen figure. 

(c) The Conference showed a tendency to 


‘ extend the principle incorporated in the more 


important draft Conventions worked out at 
Copenhagen, of requiring a minimum number 
of national ratifications before any ratifications 
would become binding. 


At times the debates at the Conference, both 
in the Committee and at the Plenary Sessions, 
were somewhat acrimonious—perhaps need- 
lessly so. Nevertheless, a fair degree of general 
agreement was reached eventually, but usually 
the area of agreement extended to government 
and worker delegates rather than to employer 
representatives. It was seldom that the 


majority were prepared to meet the ship- 


owners’ viewpoint, and very frequently the 
shipowners proposed only very minor adjust- 
ments in existing arrangements. 

The shipowners were particularly fixed in 
their ideas in regard to hours of work, social 
security, and rates of pay. 

One issue which came up in connection with 
several phases of the general problems before 
the Conference, was the treatment to be 
accorded Asiatic seamen when engaged on 
ships of non-Asiatic registry. Specifically this 
point came up repeatedly in connection with 
the employment of seamen of Indian nation- 
ality on boats of British registry. Here again 
the cleavage of opinion on a national basis as 
already referred to was quite in evidence, and 
in fact the attitude of representatives from the 
Americas frequently suggested going further 
in raising standards for Asiatic seamen than 
the representatives from India themselves had 
suggested. Every effort was made to develop 
formulas to accommodate the peculiarities 
associated with the engagement of Indian 
seamen, and it would seem that in the eventual 
outcome the formulas adopted were reasonably 
satisfactory. 


13. Attitude of Canadian Government Delegates 


Speaking at the Plenary Session on June 13 
for the Canadian Government delegation, Mr. 
V. C. Phelan made the point that although 
Canada regards the arrangements under which 
Canadian seafarers are now employed as 
measuring up to reasonably high standards in 
most particulars; nevertheless the Canadian 
Government welcomed the opportunity of 
being represented at Seattle: members of its 
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delegation would endeavour to be as helpful 
as possible in assisting the Conference to 
realize its objectives. 

Consistent with this statement of policy, 
the Government members from Canada usually 
adopted a position somewhere between the 
extremes. While emphasizing the desirability 
of ideals and favouring high standards, the 
Canadian delegates made it clear that they 
felt it highly important to fix such standards 
as would be adopted by the more backward 
countries, but which when adopted would 
move those nations forward. In the -course 
of two or three years these standards might 
be reviewed again, with a view to their pro- 
gressive betterment and improvement. Even- 
tually the I.L.O. would work toward the high 
standard level, but it seemed to the Can- 
adian delegates that that level could be 
attained only by stages. These views were 
expressed in Committee and before the Con- 
ference. For instance, it was made clear that 
the wage proposed as a minimum would be 
far below any suitable standard for Canada. 

Arising out of sharp differences between 
Employers and Workers, and seeking support 
for their respective positions, not infrequently 
Employer spokesmen charged the Govern- 
ment Group with the adoption of a faltering 
attitude: sometimes they alleged anxiety on 
the part of Government representatives to 
support proposals of the Workers. Similarly, 
the Workers charged Government delegates 
with hesitancy and with lack of leadership. 

Speaking for the Canadian delegates before 
the Committee on Wages, Hours and Manning, 
in response to these charges, Mr. V. C. Phelan 
made it clear that in so far as Canadian 
Government delegates were concerned the 
accusations could not be substantiated. He 
pointed out that Government delegates had 
their instructions, which they must adhere to. 


He further pointed out that the purposes of . 


the Conference could not be met by the 
chronic assumption that on each issue which 
arose there was a “workers’ side” and an 
“employers’ side’. Government spokesmen 
had to speak as for all their country, and 
while bearing in mind that the main purpose 
of the Conference was improvement in the 
welfare of seafarers, at the same time they 
must remember that the welfare of the 
maritime industry had to be taken into 
account. It is noteworthy that this statement 
met with general applause from Government 
delegates, many of whom subsequently ex- 
pressed their complete agreement with the 
sentiments set forth. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that the statement of the Canadian 
Government members’ position thus set forth 
had some influence later in lessening the 
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accusations previously heard at the Com- 
mittee. 

At one stage before the Committee on 
Wages, Hours and Manning, the Workers 
proposed halting proceedings until Govern- 
ment members would disclose whether or 
not their governments proposed to put inio 
force the Recommendations and Conventions 
adopted by the Conference, even suggesting 
that to make the Conference meaningful’ it 
would be necessary to promise ratification by 
a fixed date a few months hence. 

Mr. V. C. Phelan took occasion to set forth 
the Canadian position. He pointed out that 
in Canada by law and practice instruments 
of the I.L.0O. have not the status of inter- 
national treaties. He pointed out that under 
a federal system of Government it might well 
be that not only the Federal Government but 
the Provincial Governments would require to 
take action to implement certain of the instru- 
ments. In the circumstances it could not be 
expected that Canadian Government delegates 
would have plenary powers to agree to docu- 
ments which would be ratified automatically 
The usual law-making bodies, on the recom- 
mendation of those responsible, would have to 
consider the documents and take appropriate 
action. Moreover, in democratic countries 
binding undertakings’ could not be given where 
freely elected bodies must finally give assent 
in order to make the laws required to imple- 
ment the instruments. 

At the same time the Canadian Government 
had acted in good faith upon the invitation to 
be represented, and it would be the duty of 
the Canadian Government delegates to co- 
other delegates to produce 
documents which it was believed would be 
acceptable at home. He suggested that the 
position of many other States would be the 
same, particularly in the case of federal 
states—although he recognized that in the 
case of the United States, for example, and 
perhaps in some _ other countries, I.L.0O. 
instruments were looked upon as _ treaties. 
Many Government delegates stated sub- 
sequently that they agreed entirely with this 
statement of the Canadian position, that it 
represented as well their own home situation. 
The workers did not press further on this 
matter of securing an undertaking as_ to 
ratification. 

Reference has already been made to an 
address before the Plenary Session on June 13, 
when the Canadian position was set out. In 
this address there was outlined the gdevelop- 
ment of merchant shipping in Canada, with 
stress on the fact that this development arose 
out of the exigencies of war. While Canada 
would find it necessary to continue a much 
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larger merchant marine than in pre-war days, 
she would still welcome ships of all nations 
trading in and out of her ports. 

On more than one occasion the members 
of the Canadian Delegation acted to conciliate 
differences in viewpoints which had arisen 
among representatives at the meeting. It 
might be well to mention outstanding 
instances. 

On June 27 Mr. Richard Snedden of Great 
Britain, leader of the Shipowners’ group, asked 
for a brief adjournment at one point, to give 
the shipowners an opportunity of considering 
whether or not they would continue at the 
Conference: 
resolution to which the Employers took strong 
exception. Mr. V. C. Phelan asked for the 
floor, and appealed to the shipowners to 
continue on, even though decisions taken might 
not in all cases be to their liking. No group, 
he explained, could hope to have its opinion 
prevail in full measure, and any group now 
leaving would endanger the Conference. This 
was the only appeal made to the Shipowners 
from the floor, and after the adjournment was 
given, several Shipowners expressed apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Phelan’s' statement. The Ship- 
owners did not leave the Conference. 

Early in the Conference a situation devel- 

oped between the Indian Shipowners’ rep- 
resentatives and the British Workers’ delegate, 
which resulted in the withdrawal of the Indian 
Shipowners’ delegate half way through the 
meetings. Both before and after the with- 
drawal, members of the Canadian delegation 
had associated themselves with others in 
seeking to effect conciliation. The efforts were 
not successful, but later in the sessions the 
British Workers’ delegate delivered a_ brief 
conciliatory address which went very far in 
effacing the effects/of the incident. 
Progress in the Committee on Accommoda- 
tion was very difficult at times, due to the 
sharply contrasting views of the members. 
Capt. G. L. C. Johnson frequently took a lead 
in conciliating differences, with the result that 
compromise solutions were arrived at and the 
work of the Committee proceeded to a satis- 
factory conclusion. 

The Canadian delegates also sought to 
assist in effecting an understanding between 
the different attitudes which developed in 
respect of the treatment of Indian seamen on 
boats of British registry. 

In general the Canadian Government dele- 
gates supported the tentative decisions reached 
‘at the Copenhagen Conference, although in 
Committee they suggested modifications on 
particular points. Having worked actively on 
the more important Committees, and having 
kept in touch with the work of the Commit- 
tees on which they were not represented, when 
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the Committee’s reports were returned to the 
Conference the Canadian Government delega- 


tion supported these reports, with a fairly few — 


exceptions, the more important of which are 
noted later in this report. ; 


14. Résumé of Recommendations and 
Conventions 


As there are attached the text in extenso of 
the Recommendations and Conventions 
adopted, for the purposes of this report it will 
suffice to include a brief résumé of the dif- 
ferent instruments approved. 

As it is necessary under I.L.0. rules that 
Recommendations and Conventions be voted 
by a two-thirds majority, it will be appre- 
ciated that the majority was substantial in 
the case of each of the instruments of either 
of these two types which was adopted. Usually, 
where it is noted that an instrument was 
adopted on division, the opposition came from 
the Employers’ group mainly, but not exclu- 
sively. Frequently, some Governments voted 
in opposition while others abstained. Less 
often some workers voted in opposition. 

As every Recommendation or Convention 
was the subject of a formal vote, there were 
not always contrary votes registered on a par- 
ticular instrument. In the résumé where this 
situation arose it is indicated that the instru- 


‘ment was adopted unanimously. 


Social Security—The Conference adopted a 
Convention providing for the following among 
other matters: care and wages of seafarers 
taken sick abroad; shipowners’ liability; old 
age benefits; workmen’s compensation; unem- 
ployment insurance, and medical benefit for 
the’seafarer and his family. The Convention 
was adopted on division. 

Two Recommendations were adopted unani- 
mously. The first provides for international 
agreements relating to the social security of 
seafarers belonging to one country and em- 
ployed on board or in the service of vessels of 
another country. 

The second Recommendation deals with the 
provision of proper and sufficient medical care 
for the dependents of seafarers, pending the 
development of such a scheme for workers 
generally. ; 

A second Convention under this heading 
proposes a state system of retirement pen- 
sions for seafarers. The Canadian Govern- 
ment delegates opposed adoption of this Con- 
vention, but as an alternative offered to sup- 
port a Recommendation on the same subject. 
Speaking for Canada Mr. V. C. Phelan said 
that the Government of Canada was not 
opposed to a system of pensions for seafarers, 
but doubted its probability unless provided by 
the industry or unless similar provision were 
made for workers in other industries. In 
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Canada the pension question impinged upon 
the respective responsibilities of the federal 
and provincial governments, and while the 
whole question of a contributory pension 
scheme for the population had been -mooted 
in some quarters, no action had been taken. 
He argued that a Recommendation would 


serve the same purpose as a Convention, in | 
that it would call attention to the problem , 


and should assist in securing earlier considera- 
tion for workers’ pension schemes in general. 
In view of the fact that it was very doubtful 
that the Canadian Government could give 
favourable consideration to this Convention 
at an early date, the Canadian Government 
members had decided that they must vote in 
opposition to the Convention for the reasons 
given, although they would support the docu- 
ment as a Recommendation.. 

In line with this statement the two Cana- 
dian Government delegates voted in opposi- 
tion. It may be noted that the delegates from 
the Government of the United States and of 
the United Kingdom abstained. Upon first 
consideration the Convention carried by a vote 
of 55 to 17. On final consideration, following 
the Drafting Committee’s report, the Conven- 
tion carried by a vote of 56 to 16. On the 
second vote the Canadian Government mem- 
bers abstained, as did a large number of 
other Government delegates. 


Crew Accommodation on. Board Ship—The 
Conference adopted a Convention setting 
minimum standards for crew accommodation 
on board ocean-going ships of at least 500 
gross register tons. (Smaller ships might be 
included by national action.) The Convention 
would require the Competent Authority to 
pass upon crew accommodation when a vessel 
is to be built, or when a vessel is registered 
or re-registered, or when substantially altered 
or reconstructed. The Convention applies to 
‘ships where the keel is laid down after the 
coming into force of the instrument; vessels 
already built which are below standard shall 
be subject to a ruling by the Competent 
Authority, after consultation with shipowners 
and seafarers. This Convention was carried 
on division. 

A Recommendation was also adopted, pro- 
viding that crews be given clean bed linen, 
mess utensils, towels, soap and other sanitary 
articles, by the ship; this item had been 
reserved for treatment separate from the Con- 
vention. The Recommendation was adopted 
on division. : 

Food and Catering—A Convention was 
adopted, proposing standards for food and 
catering on board ocean-going ships, and for 
inspection by the Competent Authority of 
food and water supplies. Training courses for 
employment in the catering department. are 
also required. The Convention was adopted 


on division, just failing of unanimous adop- 
tion. 

Under the same heading a second Conven- 
tion was also adopted, requiring that no person 
shall be employed as a ship’s cook unless he 
holds a certificate of qualifications from the 
Competent Authority. On division this Con- 
vention was approved, with only one contrary 
vote. 


Entry, Training and Promotion—The Con- 
ference adopted a Recommendation concern- 
ing the organization of training for sea service, 
under Government leadership and assistance. 
This was adopted unanimously. - 

A Convention concerning the periodical 
medical examination of seafarers was adopted 
on division. 

The third instrument adopted under this 
heading is a Convention concerning the certi- 
fication of able seamen, specifying standards as 
to qualifications in this regard. This Con- 
vention was adopted on division. 


Vacations with Pay—A Convention adopted 
recommends annual vacations with pay of 18 
days in the case of ships’ officers and of 12 
days in the case of other members of the crew. 
This Convention was adopted on division. 

The Canadian Government delegates sup- 
ported an amendment (which earried) that 
service to count for holidays should be with 
the same company, but opposed an amendment 
(which was defeated) which would have 
eliminated the provision that some allowance 
for subsistence when off ship board on holiday 
leave, should be granted. 


Wages, Hours and Manning—On no other 
topic was the same divergence of view in evi- 
dence as was demonstrated, both in the Com- 
mittee and at the Plenary Session, in relation 
to wages and hours. This is not unexpected 
when it is remembered that wages and hours 
are the two fundamental conditions of employ- 
ment, and effect all else in the relations of 
management and workers. No decision of any 
consequence was taken in Committee without 
a vote being necessary. The schools of thought, 
as well as the contrasts of economic interest, 
referred to elsewhere in this report, were clearly 
evident throughout the discussions, and in 
reaching decisions. 

Definitions and coverage gave rise to heated 
argument. Almost in the dying hours of the 
Conference a proposal to exempt coastal 
shipping was voted down, but only following 
a vote for re-consideration which re-opened 
the question after the amendment had first 
carried. This amendment would have elimin- 
ated a large part of the world’s tonnage from 
the operation of the Convention. Finally, it 
was decided to cover ships over 500 gross 
register tons, whether deep sea or coastwise. 





On wages, the decision taken was to adopt 
as an international minimum wage £16 in 
British currency, or $64 in American currency. 
This wage was a concession to the point already 
dealt with, namely, that minimums had to be 
fixed below standards already in effect in the 
higher standard nations, in an effort to try to 
bring forward the backward nations. It was 
made clear that Canada, in supporting this 
wage rate, and already having exceeded this 
rate, was not suggesting that it would be an 
adequate rate to meet Canadian conditions, 
but supported it only for the general good. 

In regard to hours of work, the tentative 
decision at Copenhagen looked to a forty- 
eight hour week for seafarers. This decision 
was altered materially at Seattle—altered in 
the final outcome—although as the hours ques- 
tion proceeded through the Committee stage 
and even at the Plenary session, several changes 
were made until the final decision was evolved. 
It will be observed from the text of the Con- 
vention itself that the question of hours of 
work is a rather involved one. There is a dis- 
tinction between hours ashore and hours afloat. 
Another distinction is made between “near 
trade ships” and “distant trade ships’. Some 
hours of work above the regular hours are not 
to be regarded as overtime: usually these are 
hours worked in the-face of an emergency. 
Some overtime is to be paid for in cash, 
some is to be liquidated by time off. 

Bearing in mind the many qualifications, the 
Seattle decision on maximum hours of work 
may be generalized in this fashion: the Con- 
ference decided upon a forty-eight hour week 
in port, and a fifty-six hour week afloat, with 
the provision that routine and sanitary duties 
called for on the weekly day of rest might be 


required (but are not to exceed two hours), 


where a weekly day of rest is provided. The 
schedule of hours of work decided upon was 
again a concession to several of the nations in 
an effort to secure a document that would be 
ratifiable. 

The formula adopted in regard to manning 
is admittedly general, and by providing only 
in this respect that manning schedules should 
be ample to take care of duties aboard and 
safety at sea, the Conference really decided 
to leave the manning problem to national 
governments—or for future consideration. 


15. Comments on Recommendations and 
; Conventions 


It might be helpful to an understanding of 
the several documents to call attention to 
certain key points, viz:— _ 

1. Only ocean-going ships are covered—not 
engaged exclusively in inland transport. 

2. Coastwise, as well as deep sea vessels, are 
included in the coverage. 
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3. Only commercial vessels—carrying pas- 
sengers and freight—are covered. 

4, Ships of war and ships on special govern- 
ment work are regularly excluded, while plea- 
sure vessels are almost universally excluded. 


5. Although there is some variation in this 
respect, vessels of the smallest tonnage are 


_ usually, excluded from coverage. 


6. There is some variation from one docu- 
ment to another in point of the crew members 
included, and in the case of some of the docu- 
ments there is a variation from item to item 
as to the coverage of certain types of crew 
members, notably the officers. 


7. Some of the documents carry a clause 
requiring ratifications by a minimum number 
of nations, with a minimum of tonnage, before 
any ratification becomes effective. 


8. A new principle of ratification is intro- 
duced in some of the instruments. Where the 
subject matter is usually dealt with by col- 
lective labour agreement between employers 
-and employees, rather than by law, it is regu- 
larly provided that a nation may ratify when 
it is in a position to certify that the proposals 
of the instrument are in operation through a 
collective labour agreement. 


9. The standards suggested are minima 
throughout. There is no thought nor intention 
that better standards already existing in any 
nation should be reduced. 


16. Resolutions 


The Conference adopted resolutions provid- 
ing as follows:— ‘ 


(a) That the nations should endeavour to 
provide continuous employment for seamen, 
following the lines of schemes operated by 
several countries during the war. 

(b) For the free right of shipowners and of 
seafarers to form their respective associations, 
and to bargain collectively. - 

(c) That the Governing Body be requested 
to study the welfare of seamem visiting in 
ports away from home, as well as the promo- 
tion of their welfare in such circumstances. 

(d) That the I.L.0., in consultation with 
affected interests consider the possibility of 
furthering a project to adopt an International] 
Fishermen’s Charter. 

(e) That the International Joint Maritime 
Commission (of the I.L.0.) should be expand- 
ed to include government representatives, as 
well as the employer and employee representa- 
tives, now serving on the Commission; and 
that the respective groups on the Commission 
should appoint group substitutes. 

(f) For the endorsement of the proposal to 
call the International Diplomatic Conference 
on Safety of Life at Sea, and suggesting that 
representatives of the International Joint 
Maritime Commission be present in a con- 
sultative capacity. 

(g) That delegates urge their respective 
governments to take speedy action in ratifying 
the instruments adopted at the Conference. 
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(h) That special consideration be given to 
compensation claims of allied merchant sea 
men arising out of the hazards of the late war. 

(i) For thanks to the City of Seattle for 
the many kindnesses shown during the Con- 
ference. - 


Several of these resolutions were adopted 
without division, and those adopted on division 
were adopted usually by large majorities. The 
Canadian Government members voted in op- 
position to resolution (e) above, which pro- 
poses Government representation on the Joint 
Maritime Commission, feeling that the present 
bipartite character of the Commission is satis- 
factory. 

17. Ratification by Canada 


As delegates to the Seattle Conference the 
undersigned would recommend that early con- 
sideration and study be given to the several 
instruments adopted by the Conference, look- 
ing to their implementation and final ratifica- 
tion. 

One cannot overlook, of course, the fact that 
in some particulars (notably in the Conven- 
tion on Social Security for Seafarers) provin- 
cial jurisdiction may be involved in certain of 
the instruments. This factor was made clear 
to the Conference by the Canadian delegates. 


On the Convention regarding seafarers’ pen- 
sions and on the Resolution regarding inclusion 
of government members on the International 
Joint Maritime Commission, we have already 
set forth our views. Nevertheless, we would 
recommend study of these documents along 
with the rest, except that for the reasons given 
we would exclude these from our more general 
recommendation regarding ratification. 

Our existing standards of working conditions 
for seafarers in Canada at the present time in 
many of their aspects compare most favour- 
ably with standards prevailing in other mari- 
time nations, and with the minima set forth 
in these documents. This has practical sig- 
nificance as far as implementing these instru- 
ments is concerned, because it narrows the 
field in which action must be taken before 
ratifications by Canada are possible. 


18. Canada’s Prestige 


As has been evidenced at other international 
gatherings, the prestige of Canada’s position 
was emphasized at the Seattle Conference by 
the warm manner in which the Canadian dele- 
gation was welcomed by the delegations from 
other nations, as well as by the weight which 
the Canadian viewpoint obviously carried. 
Without exception the attitude of other dele- 
gations indicated a warmth of friendship which 
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must be attributed to the general high regard 


in which this country is held abroad. 





19, Closing Remarks 
Before closing this report there are a few 
general remarks which we feel it necessary to 


make. 

First of all, a personal word: we felt privi- 
leged and honoured to be selected for this 
mission. Attendance at the Conference 
abounded in interest, and although the task 
was not without its responsibilities, participa- 
tion was very much worthwhile. 

Of Captain J. W. Kerr and Mr. J. Fortier, 
Government Advisers, we wish to say that 
they could not have been more helpful nor 
interested: in their tasks throughout the entire 
Conference. Dr. C. P. Brown, during the 
period he was able to attend the Conference 
also gave valuable assistance. 

Of Mr. A. W. L. MacCallum, Employers’ 
Delegate, we wish to record the fact that he 
showed a full degree of co-operation with the 
Government Delegates on every occasion, as 
did also the Employers’ Advisers, Captain L. C. 
Barry and Mr. W. H. Hurford. 

Of Captain J. S. Dennis, substitute Workers’ 
Delegate, we wish to remark upon the co- 
operative spirit shown, and in this he was 
aided by Mr. J. M. Smith and Mr. Alec 
Moffat. 

The Host Committee, of the City of Seattle, 
provided admirably for the welfare and comfort 
of all the delegations. Their generosity in all 
respects could not have been improved upon. 

On June 15, through the courtesy of the Host 
Committee, the two Canadian Government 
Delegates were invited to attend the ceremonies 
on the international boundary between Blaine, 
State of Washington, and White Rock, B.C. 
These ceremonies were held jointly by citizens 
and representatives of the United States and 
Canada, to celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
the signing of the treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States, which fixed the 49th 
parallel as the dividing line between the two 
countries. The invitation was accepted, and 
the Canadian Delegates were accorded a place 
of honour throughout the ceremony. 

At the concluding session of the Conference 
a word of thanks on behalf of the Canadian 
Delegation was voiced, while Mr. V. C. 
Phelan, speaking for the Minister of Labour, 
expressed the hope that many of those then 
at the Seattle Conference would likewise 
attend the I.L.0. Conference in Montreal, 
opening on September 19, when the Govern- 
ment of Canada will be in the role, of the host 
government. 

V. C. PHELAN, 

Director of Information, 
Department of Labour. 

G. L. C. JoHNSoN, 

Director of Merchant Searmen; 
Department of Transport. 


Annex 1—_Statement by Mr. V. C. Phelan 


Just as the Government of Canada - was 
pleased to be able to participate in this 
Maritime Session of the International Labour 
Organization, so it was the feeling of the Cana- 
dian delegation that we ought not to let pass 
this discussion on the Director’s Report with- 
out taking some active part in it. The state- 
ment which I have to make will, in accordance 
with the President’s request, be quite brief, but 
there are a few points we would like to bring 
to the attention of the Conference. 

First of all, I should like to offer our 
felicitations to Congressman Henry Jackson on 
his selection as President of the Conference. 
As neighbours—neighbours, I might remark, 
along an undefended border of four thousand 
miles—Canadians are always happy to see any 
distinction visited upon any of their American 
friends, and those of us who had the opportunity 
of meeting Congressman Jackson at the Copen- 
chagen Conference last fall, and seeing the work 
he did on that occasion, rather took it for 
granted that the Conference would select him 
as President, and when that turned out to be 
the case, we were very pleased indeed. 

Also at this time, I should like to say on 
behalf of the Canadian delegation how grate- 
ful we are to the Host Committee here at 


Seattle and to the people of Seattle for the . 


kind amd generous way in which we have all 
been received. ~ 

Next, I should like to pay a word of tribute 
to the International Labour Office for the 
reports which were prepared and presented 
to this Conference. I am sure that those of 
us who have made a careful study of the reports 
will all agree that, with the time at the disposal 
of the Office, a magnificent job has been done 
and the Office deserves every commendation for 
its work in that regard. 

To us, in Canada, international shipping, 
ocean-going shipping, was not a pursuit which 
we followed in pre-war days up to 1939 except 
on a very limited basis. However, through 
the exigencies of war, Canada found it 
mecessary, in the common cause of the Allied 
nations, to develop rapidly a merchant marine 
of some size. To-day, following the termination 
of hostilities, we find ourselves with approx- 
imately one-and-a-half million deadweight tons 
of shipping under our own registry and, as well, 
“we have bareboated a total of about one million 
tons to Allied nations. It is perhaps remarkable 
that a country like Canada, with extended 
coastlines on two of the great oceans, a country 
which has an economy the nature of which is 
such that we must, in order to live, buy and 
sell abroad in large volume—it is rather re- 
markable that we have not developed a mer- 
chant fleet in peace time, but we were content 
that our products should be removed from our 
shores in the main by boats of other nations 
and that the commodities we had to import 
should be brought into our ports and up our 
rivers by nations flying almost every flag which 
is seen on the Seven Seas. 

Deriving our population and our traditions 
mainly from the British Isles and from France, 
two countries which have contributed so much 
to maritime history, it should rather have been 
expected that we would have been somewhat 
jealous about the carriage of our commodities, 
the carriage of our exports, and that we would 
have gone into the merchant navy business, if 
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not on a grand scale, at least on an ample scale. 
This, the war has rather forced upon us, and 
it is to be expected that from now on, the 
Camadian flag will be seen around the seas. 
carrying Canadian goods abroad and bringing 
home the commodities we must have. 

However, I should like to emphasize this 
point, that it is with no desire, no conscious 
desire, of engaging in competition with other 
maritime nations that we have developed a 
merchant marine. It was due, as I said, to 
the exigencies of war and now, confronted with 
the situation, we find it necessary to continue. 
But I do want to let representatives of the 
other nations who are here present know that 
we harbour nothing but the best of good will 
towards all nations, towards all maritime 
nations as well, of course, and that we will still 
welcome ships of all nations into our ports to 
trade with us. 

Our merchant seamen during the war gave 
a spendid account of themselves. I do not need 
to emphasize that side of the case. We in 
Canada are extremely proud of their accomplish- 
ments, proud of their valour, proud of the 
persistency which they showed in the dark days 
which preceded the final victory. Building up 
our merchant navy during the war, even in 
spite of the restrictions placed upon us by 
hostilities, we nevertheless did endeavour to 
provide working conditions for our seafarers 
which would be equivalent to a high standard. 
This we did succeed in doing. As I remarked 
at the Copenhagen Conference, the wagé rates 
mentioned as suitable for international minima, 
wage rates which may be approved by this Con- 
ference, still fall well below the Canadian 
standard. I do not make that statement with 
any intention of causing any dissatisfaction in 
any quarter, because I think in no field of 
human activity is it quite so inevitable that 
there shall be widespread ‘variations around the 
world as in the matter of wage rates, but 
nevertheless, Canada is, of course, thoroughly 
agreeable to participating in this Conference 
and to endeavouring to fix a minimum wage 
rate which would have for its effect levelling 
up competition to some extent, but more 
important, bringing up to a higher standard the 
welfare of the seafarers in those nations where 
conditions have been somewhat backward. And 
if we subscribe to a wage rate which is less 
than our own, substantially less than our own, 
we do want it understood that that is not 
indicative at all of policy in Canada; that there 
i thought of bringing back the Canadian 
rate to the international minimum, but that we 
are only fixing a minimum to be of assistance to 
seafarers in those countries where rates have 
lagged behind. 

I do agree with the statement which has 
been made so often by the workers that con- 
ditions of employment of seafarers in ages now 
past have never been remarkable for their 
attractiveness, and that perhaps the spirit of 
adventure, which may be some compensation 
psychologically but economically is no compen- 
sation, was allowed to suffice for the inadequacy 
of health conditions and other conditions. 

I think, however, attending this Conference, 
one would fail in observation if one failed to 
see an anxiety on the part of ship-owners to 
bring -about conditions which will be more 
clearly in line with conditions of employment 


in other industries. The Canadian Govern- 
ment delegation at this Conference wishes only 
to be of assistance, both to seafarers and ship- 
owners, to try to bring about a new day, to 
try to improve the condition of the seafarers, 
while at the same time bearing in mind the 
economic position, the economic necessities, of 
the shipping industry, and bearing in mind that 
while the Conventions you may adopt, if carried 
into effect, will be of immediate benefit to the 
seafarers, in the long run they will also be of 
benefit to the industry, to the shipowners, and 
will pay dividends in improved working rela- 
tionships, in improved efficiency, and in the 
elimination of certain types:of undesirable com- 
petition. 

In phases of industrial relations, apart from 
wages, we in Canada have endeavoured to give 
our seafarers a good standard of conditions. We 
have provided for a_ system of workmen’s com- 
pensation which I think will bear comparison 
with that of any other country. We have pro- 
vided for other amenities in the way of accom- 
modation and catering which I think will be 
pretty well up to the standard of the Con- 
ventions which we hope will be adopted here. 
In all ways, we have endeavoured to treat our 
seafarers fairly, because that is the minimum 
requirement of justice, but also because of the 
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record they developed for themselves during the 
conflict now happily ended. 

I do want to emphasize that Canada holds 
nothing but good will for all nations, that we are 
happy as a Government and_a people to be par- 
ticipating in this Maritime Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, that we want to 
make a maximum contribution, that seeing that 
we are in the shipping business to stay, we wish 
to get to know the conditions, the problems, of 
other maritime nations better, and therefore 
that we are happy to be here as representing the 
Government of Canada, which in turn was 
happy to avail itself of the opportunity of send- 
ing representation of this Conference. 

And just one other point: We cannot build a 
new world overnight. It requires time. We 
may here at this Conference accomplish a very 
great deal. We will not, however, even given 
the best of good will and the best of conditions, 
particularly in a world where conditions are 
fluctuating so rapidly, we will not, for all time, 
have disposed of industrial relations in the 
maritime sphere at the conclusion of this Con- 
ference, Therefore, we feel that at a later 
stage, say, two or three years hence, this Mari- 
time Session should be reconvened and that an 
opportunity should be given to review the work 
of this Conference and then bring it up to date. 


Annex 2—Convention (No. 70) Concerning Social Security for Seafarers 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Seattle by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-eighth 
Session on 6 June, 1946, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to social security for 
seafarers, which is the second item on the 
agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of an International Conven- 
ion 

adopts this 28th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-six the follow- 
ing Convention which may be cited as the Social 
Security (Seafarers) Convention, 1946:— 


Article 1 


1. In this Convention— 
(a) the term “seafarer” includes every per- 
, son employed on board or in the service 
of any sea-going vessel, other than a ship 
of war, which is registered in a territory 

for which this Convention is in force; 

(b) the term “dependant” shall have the 
meaning assigned to it by national laws 
or regulations; and 

(c) the term “repatriation” means trans- 
portation to a port to which a seafarer 
is entitled to be returned in accordance 
with national laws or regulations. 


2. Any Member may in its national laws or 
regulations make such exceptions as it deems 
necessary in respect of— 

(a) persons employed on board or in the 

service 0 

(i) vessels of public authorities when 

such vessels are not engaged in trade; 

(ii) coastwise fishing boats; . 

(iii). boats of less than twenty-five tons 
gross register tonnage; 

(iv) wooden ships of primitive build such 
as dhows and junks; and 
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(v) in so far as ships registered in India 
are concerned and for a period not 
exceeding five years from the date of 
registration of the ratification of this 
Convention by India, home trade 
vessels of a gross register tonnage 
not exceeding 300 tons; 

b) members of the shipowner’s family; 

c) pilots not members of the crew; 

d) persons employed on board or in the 
service of the ship by an employer other 
than the shipowner, except radio officers 
or operators and catering staff; ce 

(e) persons employed in port who are not 
ordinarily employed at sea; 

(f) salaried employees in the service.of a 
national public authority who are 
entitled to benefits at least equivalent on 
the whole to those provided for in this 
Convention; 

(g) persons not remunerated for their ser- 
vices or remunerated only by a nominal 
salary or wage; 

(h) persons working exclusively on their own 
account, . 


3. Where any benefit provided for in this 
Convention is furnished otherwise than in virtue 
of national laws or regulations relating to the 
liability of the shipowner in respect of sickness, 
injury or death of seafarers, such further excep- 
tions as are deemed necessary may be made in 
national laws, regulations or collective agree- 
ments in respect of the right to such benefit 
and any obligation to contribute of— 

(a) persons remunerated exclusively by a 

share of profits; 

(b) persons employed on board or in the 
service of fishing vessels for whom an 
exception is not already permitted under 
paragraph 2 (a) (ii) of this Article or 
on board or in the service of vessels 
engaged in hunting seals; 

(ec) persons employed on board or in the ser- 
vice of whale catching, floating factory 
or transport vessels or otherwise for the 


purpose of whaling or similar operations 
under conditions regulated by the pro- 
visions of a special collective whaling 
or similar agreement determining the 
rates of pay, hours of work and other 
conditions of service concluded by an 
organization of seafarers concerned; 


(d) persons employed on board or in the 
service of vessels which are not engaged 
in the transport of cargo or passengers 
fer the purposes of trade; and 

persons employed on board or in the 
service of vessels of less than 200 gross 
register tons. 


(e) 


Article 2 


‘l. Seafarers and ‘their dependents who are 


resident and present in the territory of a Mem-: 


ber shall be entitled in virtue of the seafarer’s 
employment on board or in the service of vessels 
registered in the territory of that Member to 
the following benefits:— 


(a) seafarers shall be entitled to medical 
benefit not less favourable in respect of 
conditions of award, extent and duration 
than that to which industrial workers are 
entitled; in so far as industrial workers 
are’ not entitled to medical benefit, sea- 
farers shall be .entitled to proper and 
sufficient medical care; 


(b) seafarers shall be entitled in respect of 
incapacity for work (whether due to 
employment injury or not) and in respect 
of unemployment and old age to cash 
benefits not less favourable in respect of 
conditions of award, amount and duration 
than those to which industrial workers 
are entitled; in so far as industrial work- 
ers are not entitled to cash benefits in 
respect of incapacity for work (whether 
due to employment injury or not) sea- 
farers shall be entitled to such benefits 
at rates commensurate, having regard to 
the standard of living in the territory, 
with their needs and those of their 
dependants; : 


the dependants of a seafarer shall be 
entitled to medical benefit not less favour- 
able in respect of conditions of award, 
extent and duration than that to which 
the dependants of industrial workers are 
entitled; 


on the death of a seafarer -his depend- 
ants shall be entitled to cash benefits 
not less favourable in respect of condi- 
tions of award, amount and duration than 
those to which the dependants of indus- 
trial workers are entitled; in so far as 
the dependants of industrial workers are 
not entitled to cash benefits in the event 
of the death of the worker, the depénd- 
ants of seafarers shall be entitled to such 
benefits at a rate commensurate, having 
regard to the standard of living in the 
territory, with their needs. 


(c) 


(d) 


2. Where medical or cash benefits for sea- 
farers and their dependants are provided under 
any special scheme, such special provisions 
(other than those resulting from shipowners’ 
liability) shall be appropriately co-ordinated 
or integrated with any scheme which applies 
to industrial workers and their dependants and 
provides corresponding benefits not less favour- 
able in respect of conditions of award, extent 
or amount, and duration. 
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Article 3 


A seafarer resident in the territory in which 
the vessel is registered who is left behind in 
another territory by reason of injury in the 
service of the ship or sickness not due to his 
own wilful act shall be entitled to— 


(a) proper and sufficient medical care until 
te i orree or repatriated, whichever first — 


(b) Tovandl and lodging until he is able to 
obtain suitable employment or is repat- 
riated, whichever first eon and 

(c) repatriation. 


2. Such a seafarer shall also be entitled to 
an allowance equal to 100 per cent of his wages 
(exclusive of bonuses) until he is able to obtain 
suitable employment, or until he is repatriated, 
or until the expiry of a period of a length 
prescribed by national laws or regulations or by 
eollective agreement, which period shall not be 
less than twelve weeks, whichever event first 
occurs. If the prescribed period expires before 
the seafarer is able to obtain suitable employ- 
ment or is repatriated, he or his dependants 
shall be entitled to any benefit under a scheme 
of compulsory social insurance or workmen’s 
compensation which would be payable if the 
seafarer were present in the territory of regis- 
tration. Any benefit payable to the seafarer or 
his dependants under such a scheme. prior’ to 
the expiry of the prescribed period may be 
deducted from the allowance. 


Article 4 

Arrangements for the maintenance of rights 
in course of acquisition by a person who, having 
ceased to be subject to a scheme of compulsory 
social insurance for seafarers, becomes subject 
to such a scheme for shoreworkers, or, having 
ceased to be subject to such a scheme for 
shoreworkers, becomes subject to such a scheme 
for seafarers, shall be made between the 
schemes concerned. 


Article & 


National laws and regulations relating to ‘the 
liability of the shipowner in respect of sickness, 
injury or death of seafarers, compulsory insur- 
ance against employment injury or workmen’s 
compensation, compulsory sickness insurance and 
compulsory unemployment insurance shall ensure 
equality of treatment to seafarers and their 
dependants irrespective of nationality or race. 


Article 6 


1. National laws and regulations relating to 
the liability of the shipowner in respect of sick- - 
ness, injury or death of seafarers shall ensure 
equality of treatment to seafarers and their 
dependants whether or not they reside in the 
territory in which the vessel is registered. 

2. Where the laws or regulations of a Member 
relating to the liability of shipowners do not 
entitle seafarers resident outside its territory to 
the benefits prescribed in paragraph 1 of Article 
3, the Member shall provide these benefits by 
other laws or regulations. 


Article 7 


1. The laws and regulations of a Member re- 
pune to medical and cash benefits in case of 
employment injury shall not impose on seafarers 
or their dependants resident in the territory of 
any other Member for which this Convention is 


in effective operation any condition or limitation 
which does not apply equally to seafarers and 
their dependants resident in the territory of the 
first Member. 

2. Provided that no such benefits and no con- 
tributions towards the cost of such benefits shall 
be payable under the scheme in force in the 
territory of the first Member if they are payable 
in respect of such seafarers under any scheme in 
force in the territory of the second Member. 


Article 8 


In order to facilitate continuity of insurance 
and to eliminate double contributions and double 
benefits, Members may enter into agreements 
providing that nationals or residents of one 
Member employed on board or in the service of 
a vessel registered in the territory of another 
Member shall be subject to an imsurance or 
compensation scheme of the first Member and 
therefore excluded from the corresponding 
scheme of the second Member. 


Article 9 


Nothing in this Convention shall affect any 
law, award, custom or agreement between ship- 
owners and seafarers which ensures to the sea- 
farers conditions more favourable than those 
provided for by this Convention. 


Article 10 


1. Effect may be given to paragraph 2 of 
Article 3 of this Convention by (a) laws or 
regulations; (0b) collective agreements between 
recognized associations of shipowners or ship- 
owners and recognized associations of seafarers 
which cover all seafarers to whom the said para- 
graph applies; or (c) a combination of laws or 
- regulations and collective agreements between 
recognized associations of shipowners or ship- 
owners and recognized associations of seafarers 
which cover all seafarers to whom the said para- 
graph applies. Except as may be otherwise 
‘ provided herein, the provisions of this Conven- 
tion shall be made applicable to every vessel 
registered.in the territory of the ratifying Mem- 
ber and to every person engaged on any such 
vessel. 

2. Each Member ratifying this Convention 
shall supply to the Director of the International 
Labour Office information on the measures by 
which the Convention is applied, including par- 
ticulars of any collective agreements which give 
effect to any of its provisions and are in force 
at the date when the Member ratifies the Con- 
vention. 1. 

3. Hach Member ratifying the Convention un- 
dertakes to take part, by means of a tripartite 
delegation, in any committee representative of 
Governments and shipowners’ and _ seafarers’ 
organizations and including. in am advisory 
capacity representatives of the Joint Maritime 
Commission of the International Labour Office 
which may be set up for the purpose of examin- 
ing the measures taken to give effect to the 
Convention. / 

4. The Director will lay before the said com- 
mittee a summary of the information received 
by him under paragraph 3-above. 

5. The Committee shall consider whether the 
collective agreements reported to it give effect 
to the provisions of the Convention. Each 
Member ratifying the Convention undertakes to 
give consideration to any observaitions or sug- 
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gestions concerning the application of the Con- 
vention made by the Committee and further 
undertakes to bring to the notice of the organ- 
izations of employers and of workers who are 
parties to any of the collective agreements 
mentioned in paragraph 1 any observations or 
suggestions of the aforesaid committee concern- 
ing the degree to which such agreements give 
full effect to the provisions of the Convention. 


Article 11 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 


Article 12 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Director. 

2. It shall come into force six months after 
the date on which there have been registered 
ratifications by seven of the following countries: 
United States of America, Argentine Republic, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Denmark, Finland, France, United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Greece, 
India, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Po- 
land, Portugal, Sweden, Turkey and Yugoslavia, 
including at least four countries each of which 
has at least one million gross register tons of 
shipping. This provision is included for the 
purpose of facilitating and encouraging early 
ratification of the Convention by Member States. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member six months after the date 
on which its ratification has been registered. 


Article 18 


1. A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of ten 


years from the date on which the Convention 


comes into force, by an act communicated to the 
Director of the International Labour Office for 
registration. Such denunciation shall not take 
effect until one year after the date on which it 
is registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 


following the expiration of the period of ten: 


years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this article, will be bound for another period 
of ten years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention .at the expiration of each period of 
ten years under the terms provided for in this 
article. 
Article 14 


1. The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall notify all the- Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization of the registration 
of all ratifications .and denunciations communi- 
eated to him by the Members of the Organiza- 
tion. - 

2. When notifying the Members of the Or- 
ganization of the registration of the last of the 
ratifications required to bring the Convention 
into force, the Director shall draw the attention 
of the Members of the Organization to the date 
upon which the Convention will come into force. 


Article 15 


The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall communicate to the Secretary-Gen- 
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eral of the United Nations for registration in ac- 
cordance with Article 102 of the Charter of the 
United Nations full particulars of all ratifica- 
tions and acts »f denunciation registered by him 
in accordance with the provisions of the preced- 
ing articles. 

Article 16 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 17 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides— ; 





(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 13 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force. , 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention shall come into force this Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratifica- 
tion by the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 18 


The English and French versions of the text 
of the Convention are equally authoritative. 


Annex 3—Recommendation (No. 75) Concerning Agreements Relating to the 
Social Security of Seafarers 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Seattle by the 
Governing Body of the Internationa] Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-eighth 
Session on 6 June 1946, and ‘ 


Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to agreements relating 
to social security for seafarers, which is 
included in the second item on the agenda 
of the Session, and ' 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts this 28th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-six the follow- 
ing Recommendation, which may be cited as 
the Seafarers’ Social Security (Agreements) 
Recommendation, 1946: 

The Conference recommends the Members of 
the Organization to apply the following prin- 
ciples and to inform the International Labour 
Office, as requested by the Governing Body, 
concerning the measures taken to give effect 
to these principles: 


1. Members should enter into agreements so 
as to ensure that seafarers belonging to one 


country and employed on board or in the service. 


of a vessel of another country either remain 
subject to the schemes of compulsory social 
insurance or workmen’s compensation of their 


own country or are subject to the corresponding 
schemes of the other country. 

2. Such agreements might provide, for ex- 
ample, for Members to act as agents for one 
another in taking claims, obtaining necessary 
evidence and making payments or providing 
services as benefits to seafarers or dependants 
of seafarers entitled to benefit under the social 
insurance laws of one Member but present in 
the territory of another Member; or for the 
transfer of contributions; or for the application 
of the provisions of the Maintenance of 
Migrants’ Pension Rights Convention, 1935; or 
for a combjnation of such methods. 

3. Where seafarers residing in the territory 
of one Member and employed on board or in 
the service of vessels registered in the territory 
of another Member, suffer employment injuries 
and are not protected either by a workmen’s 
compensation scheme or by any alternative 
scheme, the second Member should take steps 
to secure that they are fully protected, either 
by entering into agreements with the first 
Member, or otherwise. 

4. Where the shipowners of a Member enter 
into collective agreements providing for sea- 
farers residing in its territory benefits supple- 
mentary to those prescribed by its laws or regu- 
lations and employ seafarers residing in the 
territory of ,another Member, the same supple- 
mentary benefits should be extended to such 
non-resident seafarers. 4 


Annex 4—Recommendation (No. 76) Concerning Medical Care for 


Seafarers’ 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Seattle by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-eighth 
Session on 6 June 1946, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to medical care for 
seafarers’ dependants which is included im 
the second item on the agenda of the 
Session, and 


Dependants 


Having adopted the Social Security (Sea- 
farers) Convention, 1946, and having de- 
cided to supplement the provisions of this 
Convention by a Recommendation, 

adopts this 28th day of June of the year one 

thousand nine hundred and forty-six the follow- 

ing Recommendation, which may be cited as the 

Seafarers (Medical Care for Dependants) Re- 

commendation, 1946: 

The Conference recommends that Members 

of the Organization should endeavour to provide 
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proper and sufficient medical care for the de- 
pendants of seafarers pending the development 
of a medical care service which would include 
within its scope workers generally and their 


Annex 5—Convention (No. 71) 


dependants and should inform the International 
Labour Office, as requested by the Governing 
Body, concerning the measures taken for this 
purpose, 


Concerning Seafarers’ Pensions, 


Submitted by the Drafting Committee 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour, Organization, 


Having been convened at Seattle by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-eighth 
Session on 6th June 1946, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to seafarers’ pensions, 
which included in the second item on the 
agenda of the Session and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of an _ International 
Convention, . 

adopts this 28th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-six the follow- 
ing Convention which may be cited as the Sea- 
farers’ Pensions Convention, 1946: 


Article 1 


In this Convention the term “seafarer” 
includes every person employed on board or in 
the service of any sea-going vessel, other than 
a ship of war, which is registered in a territory 
for which the Convention is in force. 


Article 2 


1. Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization for which this Convention is in 
force shall, in accordance with national laws or 
regulations, establish or secure the establishment 
of a scheme for the payment of pensions to sea- 
farers on retirement from sea service. 


2. The scheme may embody such exceptions as 

the Member deems necessary in respect of — 

(a) persons employed on board or in the 

service of 

(i) vessels of public authorities when 
such vessels are not engaged in trade; 

(ii) vessels which are not engaged in the 
transport of cargo or passengers for 
the purpose of trade; 

(iii) tishing vessels; 

Gy) vessels engaged in hunting seals; 
vessels of less than 200 gross register 

— tons; 

(vi) wooden ships of primitive build such 
as dhows and junks; 

(vii) in so far as ships registered in India 
are concerned and for a period not 
exceeding five years from the date of 
the registration of the ratification of 
the Convention by India, home-trade 
vessels of a gross register tonnage not 

exceeding 300 tons. 

(b) members of the shipowner’s family; 

(c) pilots not members of the crew; 

(d) persons employed on board or in the ser- 
vice of the ship by an employer other than 
the shipowner, except radio officers or 
operators and catering staff; 

(e) persons employed in port who are not 
ordinarily employed at sea; 

(f) salaried employees in the service of a 
national public authority who are entitled 
to benefits at least equivalent on the 
whole to those provided for in this Con- 
vention; 


(g) persons not remunerated for their services 
or remunerated only by a nominal salary 
or wage, or remunerated exclusively by a 
share of profits; 

(h) persons working exclusively on their own 
account; 

(4) persons employed on board or in the 
service of whale catching, floating factory 
or transport vessels or otherwise for the 
purpose of whaling or similar operations 
under conditions regulated by the pro- 
visions of a special collective whaling or 
similar agreement determining the rates 
of pay, hours of work and other condi- 
tions of service concluded by an organiza- 
tion of seafarers concerned; 

(j) persons not resident in the territory of 
the Member; 

(K) persons not nationals of the Member. 


Article 3 


1. The scheme shall comply with one of the 
following conditions: . 
(a) the pensions provided by the scheme— 

(i) shall be payable to seafarers having 
completed a prescribed period of sea 
service on attaining the age of fifty- 
five or sixty years as may be pre- 
scribed by the scheme; and 


(ii) shall, together with any other social 
security pension payable simultan- 
eously to the pensioner, be at a rate 
not less than the total obtained by 
computing for each year of his sea 
service one and a half per cent of 
the remuyeration on the “basis of 
which contributions were paid in 
respect of him for that year if the 
scheme provides pensions on attain- 
ing the age of fifty-five years or two 
per cent of such remuneration if the 
scheme provides pensions at the age 
of sixty years; or 

(b) the scheme shall provide pensions the 
financing of which, together with the 
financing of any other social security pen- 
gion payable simultaneously to the pen- 
sioner and any social’ security benefits 
payable to the dependents (as defined by 
national laws or regulations) of deceased 
pensioners, requires a premium income 
from all sources which is not- less than 

10 per cent of the total remuneration on 

the basis of which contributions are paid ° 

to the scheme. 


2. Seafarers collectively shall not contribute 
more than half the cost of the pensions payable 
under the scheme. y 


Article 4 


1. The scheme shall make appropriate pro- 
vision for the maintenance of rights in course 
of acquisition by persons ceasing to be subject 
thereto or for the payment to such persons of a 
benefit representing a return for the contribu- 
tions credited to their account. 
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2. The scheme shall grant a right of appeal in 
any dispute arising thereunder. 


3. The scheme may provide for the forfeiture 
or suspension of the right to a pension in whole 
or in part if the person concerned has acted 
fraudulently. 


4. The shipowners and the seafarers who con- 
tribute to the cost of the pensions payable. under 
the scheme shall be entitled to participate 
through representatives in the management of 
the scheme. 

Article 5 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 


Article 6 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Director. 


2. It shall come into force six months after 
the date on which there have been registered 
ratifications by five of the following countries: 
United States of America, Argentine Republic, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Denmark, Finland, France, United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Greece, India, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia, including at least three countries 
- each of which has at least one million gross 
register tons of shipping. This provision is 
included for the purpose of facilitating and 
encouraging early ratification of the Conven- 
tion by Member States. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member six months after 
the date: on which its ratification has been 
registered. 

Article 7? 


1. A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of 
ten years from the date on which the Con- 
vention comes into forces by an act communi- 
cated to the Director of the International 
Labour Office for registration. Such denuncia- 
tion shall not take effect until one year after 
the date,on which it is registered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of ten years and, thereafter, may 
denounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms pro- 
vided for in this Article. 


Article 8 


1. The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization of the registra- 
tion of all ratifications and denunciations com- 
municated to him by the Members of the 
Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the Organi- 
zation of the registration of the last of the 
ratifications required to bring the Convention 
into force, the Director shall draw the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Organization to the 
yer upon which the Convention will come into 
orce. 


Article 9 


The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall communicate to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations for registration 
in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter 
of the United Nations full particulars of all 
ratifications and acts of denunciation registered 
by him in accordance with the provisions of the 
preceding Articles. 


Article 10 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference a 
report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 11 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides, ~ 


(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 7 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 


Convention comes into force this Conven- » 


tion shall cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. 


_ 2, This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 12 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 


Annex 6—Convention (No. 75) Concerning Crew Accommodation on 


Board Ship 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Seattle by the 

Governing Body of the International Labour 


Office, and having met in its Twenty-eighth | 


Session on 6 June 1946, and 
~ Having decided upon the adoption of certain 

proposals with regard to crew accommoda- 
tion on 
‘on the agenda cf the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals should 
take the form of an International Conven- 
tion, 


board ship, which is the third item 


adopts this 29th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-six the follow- 
ing Convention, which may be cited as the 
Accommodation of Crews Convention, 1946: 


Part I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Article 1 


1. This Convention applies to every sea-going 
mechanically propelled vessel, whether publicly 
or privately owned, which is engaged in the 
transport of cargo or passengers for the purpose 
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of trade amd is registered in a territory for 
which this Convention is in force. 

2. National laws or regulations shall determine 
when vessels are to be regarded as sea-going 
vessels for the purpose of this Convention. 

3. This Convention does not apply to— 

(a) vessels of less than 500 tons; 

.(b) vessels primarily propelled by sail but 

having auxiliary engines; 

(c) vessels engaged in fishing or in whaling 

or in similar pursuits; 

(d) tugs. 

4. Provided that the Convention shall be 
applied where reasonable and practicable to: 

(a) vessels between 200 and 500 tons; and 

(b) the accommodation of persons engaged in 

usual sea-going routine in vessels engaged 
in whaling or in similar pursuits. 


Article 2 

In this Convention— 
(a) the term “ship” means a vessel to which 

the Convention applies; 
(b) the term “tons” means gross register 

tons; 
(c) the term “passenger ship” means a ship 
in respect of which there is in force 
either (1) a safety certificate issued in 
accordance with the ‘provisions of the 
International Convention for the Safety 
of Life at Sea for the time being in force 
or (ii) a passenger certificate; 
(d) the term “officer” means a person other 
than a master ranked as am officer by 
national laws or regulations, or, in the 
absence of any relevant laws or regula- 
tions, by collective agreement or custom; 
the term “rating’ means a member of 
the crew-other than an officer; 
the term “petty officer” means a rating 
serving im a supervisory position or 
position of special responsibility who is 
classed as petty officer by national laws 
or regulations, or, in the absence of any 
relevant laws or regulations, by collective 
agreement or custom; 


(e) 
(f) 


(9) 
such sleeping rooms, mess rooms, sanitary 
accommodation, hospital accommodation 
and recreation accommodation as are 
provided for the ‘use of the crew; 

(h) the term “prescribed” means prescribed 
by national laws or regulations or by 
the competent authority; 

(i) the term “approved” means 
by the competent authority; 

(j) the term “reregistered” means reregis- 
tered on the occasion of a simultaneous 
change in the territory of registration 
and ownership of the vessel. 


approved 


Article 3 


1. Each Member for which this Convention 
is in force undertakes to maintain in force laws 
or regulations which ensure the application of 
the provisions of Parts II, III and IV of this 
Convention. 

2. The laws or regulations shall— 

(a) require the competent authority to bring 
them to the notice of all persons 
concerned; 

(b) define the persons responsible for com- 
pliance therewith; 

(c) prescribe adequate penalties for any vio- 
lation thereof; 


the term “crew accommodation” includes, 
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(d) provide for the maintenance of a system 
of inspection adequate to ensure effective 
enforcement; 
require the competent authority to con- 
sult the organizations of shipowners 
and/or the shipowners and the recognized 
bona fide trade unions of seafarers in 
regard to the framing of regulations, and 
‘ to collaborate so far as practicable with 
such parties in the administration thereof. 


(e) 


Part II, PLANNING AND CONTROL OF CREW 
ACCOMMODATION 


Article 4 


1. Before the construction of a ship is begun a 
plan of the ship, showing on a prescribed scale 
the location and general arrangement of the 
crew accommodation, shall be submitted for 
approval to the competent authority. 


2.. Before the construction of the crew accom- 
modation is begun and before the crew accom- 
modation in an existing ship is altered or 
reconstructed, detailed plans of, and information 
concerning, the accommodation, showing on a 
prescribed scale and in prescribed detail the allo- 
cation of each space, the disposition of furniture 
and fittings, the means and arrangement of 
ventilation, lighting and heating, and the sani- 
tary arrangements, shall be submitted for 
approval to the competent authority: Provided 
that in the case of emergency or temporary 
alterations or reconstruction effected outside the 
territory of registration it shall be sufficient 
compliance with this provision if the plans are 
subsequently submitted for approval to the com- 
petent authority. 


Article § 


On every occasion when— 

(a) a ship is registered or reregistered, 

(b) the crew accommodation of a ship has 
been substantially altered or  recon- 
structed, or 

complaint has been made to the competent 
authority in the prescribed manner and 
in time to prevent any delay to the vessel 
by a recognized bona fide trade union of 
seafarers representing all or part of the 
crew or by a prescribed number or pro- 
portion of the members of the crew of the 
ship that the crew accommodation is not 
in compliance with the terms of this 
i Convention. 

the competent authority shall inspect the shi 
and satisfy itself that the crew aioe oD 
complies with the requirements of the laws and 
regulations, 


(c) 


Part III. Crew AccoMMODATION 
REQUIREMENTS 


Article 6 


1. The location, means of access, structure 
and arrangement in relation to other spaces of 
crew accommodation shall be such as to ensure 
adequate security, protection against weather 
and sea, and insulation from heat or cold, undue 
noise of effluvia from the spaces, ; 


2. There shall be no direct openings into 
sleeping rooms from spaces for cargo and 
machinery or from galleys, lamp and paint 
rooms or from engine, deck and other bulk 
storerooms, drying rooms, communal wash places 
or water closets. That part of the bulkhead 
separating such places from sleeping rooms and 
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external bulkheads shall be efficiently con- 
structed of steel or other approved substance 
and shall be watertight and gas-tight. 


3. External bulkheads of sleeping rooms and 
mess rooms shall be adequately insulated. All 
machinery casings and all boundary bulkheads of 

alleys and other spaces in which heat is pro- 
Acad shall be adequately insulated where there 
is a possibility of .resulting heat effects in 
adjoining accommodation or passageways. Ofte 
shall also be taken to provide protection from 
heat effects of steam and /or hot-water service 
pipes. . 

4. Internal bulkheads shall be of approved 
material which is not likely to harbour vermin. 

5. Sleeping rooms, messrooms, recreation 
rooms and alley-ways in the crew accommodation 
space shall be adequately insulated to prevent 
condensation or overheating. 

6. Main steam and exhaust pipes for winches 
and similar gear shall not pass through crew 
accommodation nor, whenever technically ° pos- 
sible, through alley-ways leading to crew accom- 
modation; where they do pass through such 
alley-ways they shall be adequately insulated and 
encased. 

7. Inside panelling or sheeting shall be of 
material with a surface easily kept clean. 
Tongued and grooved boarding or any other form 
of construction likely to harbour vermin shall 
not be used. 

8. The competent authority shall decide to 
what extent fire-prevention or fire-retarding 
measures shall be required to be taken in the 
construction of the accommodation. ~ 

9. The wall surface and deckheads in sleeping 
rooms and mess rooms shall be capable of being 
easily kept clean, and, if painted, shall be light 
in colour; lime wash must not be used. 

10. The wall surfaces shall be renewed or re- 
stored as necessary. 

11. The decks in all crew accommodation shall 
be of approved material and construction and 
shall provide a surface impervious to damp and 
easily kept clean. 

12. Where the floorings are of composition, 
the joinings with sides shall be rounded to avoid 
crevices. 

13. Sufficient drainage shall be provided. 


Article 7 


1. Sleeping rooms and mess rooms shall be 
adequately ventilated. 


2. The system of ventilation shall be controlled - 


so as to maintain the air in a satisfactory condi- 
tion and to ensure a sufficiency of air movement 
in all conditions of weather and climate. 

3. Ships regularly engaged on voyages in the 
tropics and the Persian Gulf shall be equipped 
with mechanical means of ventilation. 

4. Ships engaged outside the tropics shall be 
equipped with either mechanical means of venti- 
lation or electric fans. The competent authority 
may exempt ships normally employed in the cold 
waters of the northern or southern hemispheres 
from this requirement. 

5. Power for the operation of the aids to ven- 
tilation required by paragraphs 3 and 4 shall, 
when practicable, be available at all times when 


the crew is living or working on board and 


conditions so require. 


Article 8 


1. An adequate system of heating the crew 
accommodation shall be provided except in ships 
engaged exclusively in voyages in the tropics 
and the Persian Gulf. 

2. The heating system shall, when practicable, 
be in operation at all times when the crew is 
living or working on board and conditions re- 
quire its use. 

3. In all ships in which a heating system is re- 
quired, the heating shall. be by means of steam, 
hot water, warm air or electricity. 


4. In any ships in which heating is provided 
by a stove, measures shall be taken to ensure 
that the stove is of sufficient size and is prop- 
erly installed and guarded and that the air is 
not fouled. ; 

5. The heating system shall be capable of 
maintaining the temperature in crew accom- 
modation at a satisfactory level under normal 
conditions of weather and climate likely to be 
met with on service; the competent authority 
shall prescribe the standard to be provided.. 


6. Radiators and other heating apparatus shall 
be so placed and, where necessary, shielded, as 
to avoid risk of fire or danger or discomfort to 
the occupants. 


_ Article 9 


1. Subject to such special arrangements as 
may be permitted in passenger ships, sleeping 
rooms and mess rooms shall be properly lighted 
by natural light and shall be provided with 
adequate artificial light. 


2. All crew spaces shall be adequately lighted. 
The minimum standard for natural lighting in 
living rooms shall be such as to permit a person 
with normal vision to read on a clear day an 
ordinary newspaper in any part of the space 
available for free movement. When it is not 
possible to provide adequate natural lighting, 
artificial lighting of the above minimum stand- 
ard shall be provided. 


3. In all ships electric lights shall be provided 
in the crew accommodation. If there are not 
two independent sources of electricity for light- 
ing, additional lighting shall be provided by 
properly constructed lamps or lighting apparatus 
for emergency use. — 

4. Artificial lighting shall be so disposed as to 
give the maximum benefit to the occupants of 
the room. 


5. In sleeping rooms an electric reading lamp 
shall be installed at the head of each berth. 


{ 
Article 10 


1. Sleeping rooms shall be situated above the 
load line amidships or aft. 

2. In exceptional cases the competent author- 
ity may, if the size, type or intended service of 
the ship render any other location unreasonable 
or impracticable, permit the location of sleeping 
rooms in the fore part of the ship, but in no 
ease forward of the collision bulkhead. 

3. In passenger ships the competent authority 
may on condition that satisfactory arrangements 
are made for lighting and ventilation permit the 
location of sleeping rooms below the load line, 
but in no case immediately beneath working 
alley-ways. 


4. The floor area per person of sleeping rooms 
intended for ratings shall be not less than— 
(a) 20 sq. ft. or 1°85 sq. m. in vessels under 
800 tons; 
(b) 25 sq. ft. or 2-35 sq. m. in vessels of 800 
tons or over, but under 3,000 tons; 
(c) 30 sq. ft. or 2-78 sq. m. in vessels of 3,000 
tons or over: ilinaty, 
Provided that, in the case of passenger ships in 
which more than four ratings are berthed in one 
room, the minimum per person may be 24 sq. ft. 
(2-22 sq. m.). 


5. In the case of ships in which are employed 
such groups of ratings as necessitate the employ- 
ment of a substantially larger number of ratings 
than would otherwise be employed, the com- 
petent authority may, in respect of such groups, 
reduce the minimum floor area of sleeping rooms 
per person, subject to the conditions that— 


(a) the total sleeping space allotted to the 
group or groups is not less than would 
have been allotted had the numbers not 
been so increased, and 

(b) the minimum floor area of sleeping rooms 
is not less than— 

(i) 18 sq. ft. per person in ships under 
3,000 tons; 

(ii) 20 sq. ft. per person in ships of 
3,000 tons or over. 


6. Space occupied by berths and _ lockers, 
chests of drawers and seats shall be included 
in the measurement of the floor area. Small or 
irregularly shaped spaces which do not add 
effectively to the space available for free move- 
ment and cannot be used for installing furni- 
ture shall be excluded. 


7. The clear head room in crew sleeping rooms 
shall not be less than 6 feet 3 inches (190 cm.). 


8. There shall be a sufficient number of sleep- 
ing rooms to provide a separate room or rooms 
for each department: Provided that the com- 
petent authority may relax this requirement in 
the case of small ships. 


9. The number of persons allowed to occupy 
sleeping rooms shall not exceed the following 
maxima:— 

(a) officers in charge of a department, navi- 

gating and engineer officers in charge of 
a watch and senior radio officers or 
operators: one person per room; 

(b) other officers: one person per room 
wherever possible, and in no case more 
than two; 

(c) petty officers: one or two persons per 

~ room, and in no case more than two; 

(d) other ratings: two or three persons per 
room wherever possible, and in no case 
more than: four, 

10. In passenger ships, permission may be 
given to accommodate not more than ten 
ratings belonging to the catering department 
per sleeping room, 

11. The maximum number of persons to be 
accommodated in any sleeping room shall be 
indelibly and legibly marked in some place in 
the room where it can conveniently be seen. 

12. Members of the crew shall be provided 
with individual berths. 


13. Berths shall not be placed side by side in 
such a way that access to one berth can be 
obtained only over another. 


14. Berths shall not be arranged in tiers. of 
more than two; in the case of berths placed 
along the ship’s side there shall be only a single 
ler, 
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15. The lower berth in a double tier shall be 
not less than 12 inches (30 cm.) above the 
floor; the upper berth shall be placed approxi- 
mately midway between the bottom of the 
lower berth and the lower side of the deckhead 
beams. 

16. The minimum inside dimensions of a 
berth shall be 6 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 3 inches 
(190 em. by 68 cm.). 

17. The framework and the lee-board, if any, 
of a berth shall be of approved material, hard, 
smooth, and not likely to corrode or to harbour 
vermin. 

18. If tubular frames are used for the con- 
struction of berths, they shall be completely 
sealed and without perforations which would 
give access to vermin. 

19. Each berth shall be fitted with a spring 
bottom or a spring mattress and with a mattress 
of approved material. Stuffing of straw or other 
Batariah likely to harbour vermin shall not be 
used. 

20. When one berth is placed over another a 
dust-proof bottom of wood, canvas or other suit- 
able material shall be fitted beneath the spring 
bottom of the upper berth. 

21. Sleeping rooms shall be so planned and 
equipped as to ensure reasonable comfort for 
the occupants and to facilitate tidiness. 

22. The furniture shall include a _ clothes 
locker for each occupant. The clothes lockers 
shall be not less than 5 ft. (152 em.) in height 
and of a cross-section area of 300 square inches 
(19-30 square decimetres) and shall be fitted 
with a shelf and a hasp for a padlock. The 
padlock shall be provided by the occupant. 

23. Each sleeping room shall be provided with 
a table or desk, which may of the fixed, 
drop-leaf or slide-out type, and with comfortable 
seating accommodation as necessary. 

24. The furniture shall be of smooth, hard 
material not liable to warp or corrode. 

25. The drawer or equivalent space for each 
occupant shall be not less than 2 cubic feet 
(-056 cubic metres). 


26. Sleeping rooms shall be fitted with cur- 
tains for the sidelights. 


27. Sleeping rooms shall be fitted with a 
mirror, small cabinets for toilet requisites, a 
book rack and a sufficient number of coat hooks. 

28. As far as practicable berthing of crew 
members shall be so arranged that watches are 
separated and that no daymen share a room 
with watch-keepers. 


Article 11 


1. Sufficient mess room accommodation shall 
be provided in all ships. 

2, In ships of Jess than 1,000 tons separate 
roses room accommodation shall be provided 
or— : 

(a) master and officers; 

(b) petty officers and other ratings. 

3. In ships of 1,000 tons and over, separate 
ee room accommodation shall be provided 
or—— 

(a) master and officers; 

(b) deck department petty officers and other 

ratings; 

(c) engine department petty officers and 

other ratings. 

Provided that— 

(i) one of the two mess rooms for the 
petty officers and other ratings may 
be allotted to the petty officers and 
the other to the other ratings; 


a single mess room may be provided 
for deck and engine department petty 
officers and other ratings in cases in 
which the organizations of ship- 
owners and/or shipowners and the 
recognized bona fide trade unions of 
seafarers concerned have expressed a 
preference for such an arrangement. 


4. Adequate mess room accommodation shall 
be provided for the catering department, either 
by the provision of a separate mess room or by 
giving them the right to the use of the mess 
rooms assigned to other groups; in the case of 
ships of 5,000 tons or over with more than five 
persons in the catering 


department considera- 
tion shall be given to the provision of a separate 
mess room, 

5. The dimensions and equipment of each 
mess room shall be sufficient for the number of 
persons likely to use it at any one time. 

6. Mess rooms shall be equipped with tables 
and approved seats sufficient for the number 
of persons likely to use them at any one time. 

7. The competent authority may permit such 
exceptions to the foregoing rules concerning 
mess room accommodation as may be necessary 
to meet the special conditions in passenger ships. 

8 Mess rooms shall be located apart from the 
sleeping rooms and as close as practicable to the 
galley. 

9. Where available pantries are not accessible 


(11) 
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to mess rooms, adequate lockers for mess utensils | 


and proper facilities for washing utensils shall 
be provided. 

10. The tops of tables and seats shall be of 
damp-resisting material, without eracks and 
capable of being easily cleaned. 


Article 12 


1. In all ships a space or spaces to which the 
crew can have access when off duty shall be 
provided on an open deck; the space or spaces 
shall be of adequate area, having regard to the 
size of the ship and the crew. 

2. Recreation accommodation, conveniently 
situated and appropriately furnished, shall be 
provided for officers and for ratings. Where 
this is not provided separately from the mess 
rooms the latter shall be planned, furnished, 
and equipped to give recreational facilities. 


Article 13 


1. Sufficient sanitary accommodation, includ- 
ing wash basins and tub and/or shower baths, 
shall be provided in all ships. 


2. The following minimum number of separate 
water closets shall be provided:— 

(a) in ships of under 800 tons: three; 

(b) in ships‘of 800 tons or over, but under 

3,000 tons: four; ; 

(c) in ships of 3,000 tons or over: six; 

(d) in ships where the radio officers or 
operators are accommodated in an iso- 
lated position, sanitary facilities near or 
adjacent thereto shall be provided. 

3. National laws or regulations shall prescribe 
the allocation of water closets to various groups, 
subject to the provisions of paragraph 4 of this 
Article. 

4. Sanitary facilities for all members of the 
crew who do not occupy rooms to which private 
facilities are attached shall be provided for 
each group of the crew on the following scale: 

(a) one tub ,and/or shower bath for every 
eight persons or less; 


(b) one water closet for every eight persons 

or less; 

(c) oy wash basin for every six persons or 

ess: 

Provided that when the number of persons in 
a group exceeds an even multiple of the specified 
number by less than one half of the specified 
number this surplus may be ignored for the pur- 
pose of this paragraph. . 

5. When the total number of the crew ex- 
ceeds 100 and in passenger vessels normally 
engaged on voyages of not more than four 
hours’ duration, consideration may be given by 
the competent authority to special arrangements 
or a reduction in the number of facilities 
required. 

6. Cold fresh water and hot fresh water or 
means of heating water shall be available in all 
communal wash places. The competent author- 
ity, in consultation with the organizations of 
shipowners and/or the shipowners and with the 
recognized bona fide trade unions of seafarers, 
may fix the maximum amount of fresh water 
which the shipowner may be required to supply 
per man per day. 

7. Wash basins and tub baths shall be of 
adequate size and constructed of approved 
material with a smooth surface not liable to 
erack, flake or corrode. 

8. All water closets shall have ventilation 
to the open air, independently of any other 
part of the accommodation. 

9. All water closets shall be of am approved 
pattern and provided with an ample flush of 
water, available at all times and independently. 
controllable. 

10. Soil pipes and waste pipes shall be of 
adequate dimensions and shall be so constructed 
as to minimize the risk of obstruction and to 
facilitate cleaning. 

11. Sanitary accommodation intended for the 
use of more than one person shall comply with 
the following requirements: 


(a) floors shall be of approved durable 
material, easily cleaned and impervious 
to damp, and shall be properly drained; 

(b) bulkheads shall be of steel or other ap- 

proved material and shall be watertight 
up to at least nine inches above the level 
of the deck; | 

(c) the accommodation shall be sufficiently 
lighted, heated and ventilated ; 

(d) water closets shall be situated convenient 
to, but separate from, sleeping rooms and 
wash rooms, without direct access from 
the sleeping rooms or from a passage 
between sleeping rooms and water closets 
to which there is no other access: 

Provided that this requirement shall not 

apply where a water closet is located in a 

compartment between two sleeping rooms 

having a total of not more than four 
persons; 

where there is more than one water closet 

in a compartment, they shall be sufficiently 

screened to ensure privacy. 


(e) 


12. In all ships facilities for washing and 
drying clothes shall be providéd on a scale 
appropriate to the size of the crew and the 
normal duration of the voyage. 

13. The facilities for washing clothes shall 
include suitable sinks, which may be installed 
in wash rooms, if separate laundry accom- 
modation is not reasonably practicable, with an 
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adequate supply of cold fresh water and hot 
fresh water or means of heating water. 


14. The facilities for drying clothes shall be 
provided in a compartment separate from sleep- 
ing rooms and mess rooms, adequately ventilated 
and heated and equipped with lines or other 
fittings for hamging clothes. 


Article 14 


1. In any ship carrying a crew of fifteen or 
more and engaged in a voyage of more than 
three days duration, separate hospital accom- 
modation shall be provided. The competent 
authority may relax this requirement in respect 
of vessels engaged in coastal trade. 

2. The hospital accommodation shall be suit- 
ably situated, so that it is easy of access and so 
that the occupants may be comfortably housed 
and may receive proper attention in all 
weathers. 

3. The arrangement of the entrance, berths, 
lighting, ventilation, heating and water supply 
shall be designed to ensure the comfort and 
fa@ilitate the treatment of the occupants. 

4. The mumber. of hospital berths required 
shall be prescribed by the competent authority. 

5. Water closet accommodation shall be pro- 
vided for the exclusive use of the occupants of 
the hospital accommodation, either as part of 
the accommodation or in close proximity there- 
to. 

6. Hospital accommodation shall not be used 
for other than medical purposes. 

7. An approved medicine chest with readily 
understandable instructions shall be carried in 
every ship which does not carry a doctor. 


Article 15 


1. Sufficiently and adequately ventilated ac- 
commodation for the hanging of oilskins shall 
be provided outside but convenient to the 
sleeping rooms. 

2. In ships of over 3,000 tons one room for the 
deck department and one room for the engine 
department shall be provided amd equipped for 
use as an office. 

3. In ships regularly trading to mosquito in- 
fested ports provision shall be made to protect 
the crews’ quarters against the admission of 
mosquitoes by fitting of suitable screens to side 
seuttles, ventilators and doors to the open deck. 

4, All ships trading regularly to or in the 
tropics and the Persian Gulf shall be equipped 
with awnings for use over exposed decks above 
crew accommodation and over recreation deck 
space or spaces. 


s 


Article 16 


1. In the case of the ships mentioned in para- 
graph 5 of Article 10 the competent authority 
may, in respect of the members of the crew 
there referred to, modify the requirements laid 
down in the foregoing Articles as far as may be 
necessary to take account of their distinctive 
national habits and customs and in particular 
may make special arrangements concerning the 
number of persons occupying sleeping rooms and 
concerning mess room and sanitary facilities. 

2. In modifying the said requirements the 
competent authority shall be bound by the 
specifications set forth in paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
Article 10 and by the minimum sleeping space 
requirements prescribed for such groups or rat- 
ings in paragraph 5 of Article 10. 


3. In ships in which the crew in any depart- 
ment are persons of widely different national 
habits and customs, separate and appropriate 
sleeping and living accommodation shall be 
provided as may be necessary to meet the 
requirements of the different groups. 


4. In the case of the ships mentioned in para- 
graph 5 of Article 10 the hospital, dining, bath- 
ing and sanitary facilities shall be provided and 
maintained on a standard, in regard to their 
quantity and. practical usefulness, equal or com- 
parable to that which obtains aboard all other 
ships of similar type and belonging to the same 
registry. 


_ 5. The competent authority shall, when fram- 
ing special regulations under this Article, con- 
sult the recognized bona: fide trade unions of 
seafarers concerned and the organizations of 
shipowners and/or the shipowners employing 
them. 

Article 17 


_ 1, Crew accommodation shall be maintained 
in a clean and decently habitable condition and 
shall be kept free of goods and stores not the 
personal property of the occupants. 


2. The master, or an officer specially deputed 
for the purpose by him, accompanied by one or 
more members of the crew, shall inspect all 
crew accommodation at intervals of not more 
than one week. The results of each such inspec- 
tion shall be recorded. 


Part TV—APPLICATION OF CONVENTION TO 
EXISTING SHIPS 


Article 18 


1, Subject to the provisions of paragraphs 2 
and 3 of this Article, this Convention applies to 
ships the keels of which are laid down subse- 
quent to the coming into force of the Convention 
for the territory of registration. 


2. In the case of a ship which is fully com- 
plete on the date of the coming into force of this 
Convention for the territory of registration and 
whieh is below the stundard set by Part III of 
this Convention, the competent authority may, 
after consultation with the organizations of 
shipowners and/or the shipowners and with the 
bona fide trade unions of seafarers, require such 
alterations for the purpose of bringing the ship 
into conformity with the requirements of the 
Convention as it deems possible, having regard 
to the practical problems involved, to be made 
when— 

(a) the ship is registered; 

(b) substantial structural alterations or major 
repairs are made to the vessel as a result 
of long-range plans and not as a result of 
an accident or emergency. 


3. In the case of a ship in the process of 
building and/or reconversion on the date of the 
coming into force of this Convention for the 
territory of registration, the competent author- 
ity may, after consultation with the organiza- 
tions of shipowners and/or the shipowners and 
with the bona fide trade unions of seafarers 
require such alterations for the purpose of 
bringing the ship into conformity with the 
requirements of the Convention as it deems pos- 
sible having regard to the practical problems 
involved; such alterations shall constitute final 
compliance with the terms of this Convention, 
unless and until the ship be re-registered. 





Part V—FINAL PROVISIONS 


Article 19 


Nothing in this Convention shall affect any 
law, award, custom or agreement between ship- 
owners and seafarers which ensures more fa- 


vourable conditions than those provided for by . 


this Convention. 
Article 20 


The formal ratification of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 


Article 21 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been reg- 
istered with the Director. 


2. It shall come into force six month after the 
date on which there have been registered ratifica- 
tions by seven of the following countries: United 
States of America, Argentine Republic, Austra- 
lia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Greece, 
India, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Sweden, Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia, including at least four countries each of 
which has at least one million gross register tons 
of shipping. This provision is included for the 
- purpose of facilitating and encouraging early 
ratification of the Convention by Member States. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member six months after the 
date on which its ratification has been 
registered. 

Article 22 


1. A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention 
comes into force, by an act communicated to the 
Director of the International Labour Office for 
registration. Such denunciation shall not take 
effect until one year after the date on which it 
is registered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year fol- 
lowing the expiration of the period of ten years 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, exercise 
the right of denunciation provided for in this 
Article, will be bound for-another period of ten 
years and, thereafter, may denounce this Con- 
vention at the expiration of each period of ten 
years under the terms provided for in this 
Article. / 


Article 23 


1. The Director of the International Labour 
Office shal] notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization of the registration 
of all ratifications and denunciations communi- 
cated to him by the Members of the 
Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the 
Organization of the registration of the last of the . 
ratifications required to bring the Convention 
into force, the Director shall draw the attention 
of the Members of the Organization to the date 
upon which the Convention will come into force. 


Article 24 


The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall communicate to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations for registration 
in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter 
of the United Nations full particulars of all 
ratifications and acts of denunciation registered 
by him in accordance with the provisions of 
the preceding Articles. 


Article 25 “s 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention,. 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference a 
report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 26 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con-. 
vention revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise. 
provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve. 
the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 22 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into- 


orce; 
(6b) as from the date when the new revising: 
Convention comes into force this Conven-- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification: 
by the Members. ; 
2. This Convention shall in any case remain. 
in force in its actual form and content for those. 
Members which have ratified it but have not. 
ratified the revising Convention. 


| 


Article 27 


The English and French versions of the text of 
this Convention are equally authoritative. 


Annex pee coaimnentanin (No. 78) Concerning the Provision to Crews by 
Shipowners of Bedding, Mess Utensils and Other Articles 


-_ The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Seattle by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-eighth 
Session on 6 June 1946, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the provision to 
crews of shipowners of bedding, mess uten- 
sils and other articles, which is included in 
en third item on the agenda of the Session, 
ani 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts this 29th day of June of the year one: 
thousand nine hundred and forty-six, the follow- 
ing Recommendation which may be cited as the 
Bedding, Mess Utensils and Miscellaneous Pro-. 
visions (Ships’ Crews) Recommendation, 1946: 

The Conference recommends that each Mem-. 
ber of the International Labour Organization. 
should apply the following principles and should 
inform the International Labour Office, as re-: 
quested by the Governing Body, of the measures. 
taken to give effect thereto: 

1. (1) Clean bed linen, blankets, bedspreads. 
and mess utensils should be supplied to the 
members of the crew by the shipowner for use- 





on board during service on the ship, and such 
members should be responsible for their return 
at times specified by the master and on com- 
pletion of service in the ship. 

(2) In the event of any article not being re- 
turned in good condition, fair wear and tear 
excepted, the member of the crew concerned 
should pay cost price. 


Annex 8—Convention 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Seattle by the Gov- 
ering Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-eighth 
Session on 6 June 1946, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to food and catering 
for erews on board ship, which is the fourth 
item on the agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of an International Conven- 
tion 

adopts this 27th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-six the follow- 
ing Convention which may be cited as the Food 
and Catering (Ships’ Crews) Convention, 1946: 


Article 1 


1. Every Member of the Internationa] Labour 
Organization for which this Convention is in 
force is. responsible for the promotion of a 
proper standard of food supply and catering 
service for the crews of its sea-going vessels, 
whether publicly or privately owned, which are 
engaged in the transport of cargo or passengers 
for the purpose of trade and registered in a 
territory for which this Convention is in force. 

2. National laws or regulations or, in the 
absence of such laws or regulations, collective 
agreements betweer employers and workers, 


shall determine the vessels or classes of vessels 


which are to be regarded as sea-going vessels 
for the purpose of this Convention. 


Article 2 
The following functions shall be discharged by 
the competent authority, except in so far as 
these functions are adequately discharged in 
virtue of collective agreements: 

(a) the framing and enforcement of regula- 
ticas concerning food and water supplies, 
catering, and the construction, location, ven- 
tilation, heating, lighting, water system and 
equipment of galleys and other catering 
department spaces on board ship including 
store rooms and refrigerated chambers; 

(b) the inspection of food and water supplies 
and of the accommodation arrangements 
and equipment on board ship for the stor- 
age, handling and prepafation of food; 

(c) the certification of such members of the 

catering department staff as are required to 

possess prescribed qualifications; 

research into, and educational and propa- 

ganda work concerning methods of ensuring 

proper food supply and catering service. 


Article $3 


1. The competent authority shall work in 
close co-operation with the organizations of ship- 
owners and seafarers and with national or local 


(d) 


2. Bed linen, blankets and bedspreads should 
be of good quality and plates, cups and other 
mess utensils should be of approved material 
which can be easily cleaned. 


3. Towels, soap and toilet paper for the mem- 
bers of the crew should be provided by the 
shipowner. 
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authorities concerned with questions of food and 
health, and may where necessary utilize the 
services of such authorities. 

2. The activities of the various authorities 
shall be duly co-ordinated so as to avoid over- 
lapping or uncertainty of jurisdiction. 


Article 4 


The competent authority shall have a perman- 
ent staff of qualified persons, including in- 
spectors. 

Article 5 


1. Each Member shall maintain in force laws 
or regulations concerning food supply and cater- 
ing arrangements designed to secure the health 
and well-being of the crews of the vessels men- 
tioned in Article 1. 

2. These laws or regulations shall require— 
(a) the provision of food and water supplies 
which, having regard to the size of the crew 
and the duration and nature of the voyage, 
are suitable in respect of quantity, nutritive 
value, quality and variety; 
the arrangement and equipment of ‘the 
catering department in every vessel in such 
a manner as to permit of the service of 
proper meals to the members of the crew. 


Article 6 


National laws or regulations shall provide for 

a arate of inspection by the competent author- 

ity of— 

(a) supplies of food and water; 

(b) all spaces and equipment used for the stor- 
age and handling of food and water; 

(c) galley and other equipment for the prepar- 
ation and service of meals; and 

(d) the qualification of such members of the 

catering department of the crew as are 

required by such laws or regulations to 

possess prescribed qualifications. 


Article 7 


1. National laws or regulations or, in the 
absence of such laws or regulations, collective 
agreements between employers and workers shall 
provide for inspection at sea at prescribed inter- 
vals by the master, or an officer specially deputed 
for the purpose by him, together with a respon- 
sible member of the catering department of— 
(a) supplies of food and water; 

(b) all spaces and equipment used for the stor- 
age and handling of food and water, and 
galley and other equipment for the pre- 
paration and service of meals. 


2. The results of each such inspection shall 
be recorded. 
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Article 8 


A special inspection shall be made by the 
representatives of the competent authority of 
the territory of registration on written com- 


plaint made by a number or proportion of the 
crew prescribed by national laws or regulations 
or on behalf of a recognized organization of 
shipowners or seafarers. In order to avoid delay 
in sailing, such complaints should be submitted 
as soon as possible but at least twenty-four 
hours before the scheduled time of departure 
from port. 
Article 9 


1. Inspectors shall have authority to make 
recommendations to the owner of a ship, or to 
the master or other person responsible, with a 
view to the improvement of the standard of 
catering. : 

2. National laws or regulations shall prescribe 
penalties for— 

(a) failure by an owner, master, member of the 
crew, or other person responsible to comply 
with requirements of the national laws or 
regulations in force; and 

(b) any attempts to obstruct an inspector in the 
discharge of his duties. 

3. Inspectors shall submit regularly to the 
competent authority reports framed on uniform 
lines dealing with their work and its results. 


Article 10 


1. The competent authority shall prepare an 
annual report. 

2. The annual report shall be issued as soon 
as practicable after the end of the year to which 
it relates and shall be made readily available to 
all bodies and persons concerned. 


3. Copies of the annual report shall be trams- 
mitted to the International Labour Office. 


Article 11 


1. Courses of training for employment in the 
catering department of sea-going ships shall be 
organized either in approved schools or by means 
of other arrangements acceptable to both ship- 
owners’ and seafarers’ organizations. 

2. Facilities shall be provided for refresher 
courses to enable persons already trained to 
bring their knowledge and skill up to date. 


Article 12 


1. The competent authority shall collect up- 
to-date information on nutrition and on methods 
of purchasing, storing, preserving, cooking and 
serving food, with special reference to the 
requirements of catering on board ship. 

2. This information shall be made available, 
free of charge or at reasonable cost. to manu- 
facturers of and traders in ships’ food supplies 
and equipment, ships’ masters, stewards and 
cooks, and shipowners and seafarers and their 
organizations generally; appropriate forms of 
publicity, such as manuals, brochures, posters, 
charts or advertisements in trade journals shall 
be used for this purpose. 

3. The competent authority shall issue recom- 
mendations to avoid wastage of food, facilitate 


the maintenance of a proper standard of cleanli- 


ness, and ensure the maximum practicable 
convenience in working. 


Article 13 


Any of the functions of the competent author- 
ity in respect of the certification of catering 
department staff and the collection and distri- 
bution of information may be discharged by 
delegating the work, or part of it, to a e@entral 
organization or authority exercising similar 
functions in respect of seafarers generally... 
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Article 14 


‘The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated tp the Director of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 


Article 15 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Director. 


2. It shall come into force six:months after 
the date on which there have been registered 
ratifications by nine of the following countries: 
United States of America, Argentine Republic, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Denmark, Finland, France, United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Greece, India, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia, including at least five countries each 
of which has at least one million gross register 
tons of shipping. This provision is included for 
the purpose of facilitating and encouraging early 
ratification of the Convention by Member States. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member six months after the date 
on which its ratification has been registered. 


Article 16 


1. A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention 
comes into force, by an act communicated to the 
Director of the International Labour Office for 
registration. Such denunciation shall not take 
effect until one year after the date on which it 
is registered. 

2. Hach Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, ex- 
ercise the right of denunciation provided for in 
this Article, will be bound for another period of 
ten years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period of 
ten years under the terms provided for in this 
Article. 

Article 17 


1. The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall notify all the Members of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization of the registra- 
tion of all ratifications and denunciations com- 
municated to him by the Members of the 
Organization. 

2. When notifying the Members of the Or- 
ganization of the registration of the last of the 
ratifications required to bring the Convention 
into force, the Director shall draw the attention 


-of the Members of the Organization to the date 


upon which the Convention will come into force. 


Article 18 


The Director of the International Labour. 
Office shall communicate to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations for registration 
in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of 
the United Nations full particulars of all rati- 
fications and acts of denunciation registered by 
him in accordance with the provisions of the 
preceding Articles. 


Article 19 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the Internationa] Labour 


* 





Office shall present to the General Conference a 
report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 20 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides— 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation by this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions of 


Article 16 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force; 

(6) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification by 
the Members. 

2. This Convention shall in any case remain in 
force in its actual form and content. for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 21 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 


Annex 9—Convention (No. 69) Concerning the Certification of Ships’ Cooks 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, , 

Having been convened at Seattle by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Tiwenty-Eighth 
Session on 6 June 1946, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the certification of 
ships’ cooks, which is included in the fourth 
item on the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of an International Conven- 
tion: 

adopts this 27th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and forty-six the 
following Convention which may be cited as the 
Certification of Ships’ Cooks Convention, 1946: 


Article 1 


1. This Convention applies to sea-going ves- 
sels, whether publicly or privately owned, which 
are engaged in the transport of cargo or passen- 
gers for the purpose of trade and registered in 
a territory for which this Convention is in force. 

2. National laws or regulations or, in the 
absence of such laws or regulations, collective 
agreements between employers and workers, 
shall determine the vessels or classes of vessels 
which are to be regarded as sea-going vessels for 
the purpose of this Convention. 


Article 2 


For the purpose of this Convention the term | 


- “ship’s cook” means the person directly respon- 


sible for the preparation of meals for the crew 
of the ship. 
Article 3 

1. No person shall be engaged as ship’s cook 
on board any vessel to which this’ Convention 
applies unless he holds a certificate of qualifica- 
tion as ship’s cook granted: in aecordance with 
the provisions of the following articles. 

2. Provided that the competent authority may 
grant exemptions from the provisions of this 
article if in its opinion there is an inadequate 
supply. of certificated ships’ cooks. 

Article 4 
1. The competent authority shall make ar- 
rangements for the holding of examinations and 
for the granting of certificates of qualification. 
2. No person shall be granted a certificate of 
qualification unless— F 
(a) he has reached a minimum age to be pre- 
scribed by the competent authority; 

(b) he has served at sea for a minimum period 
to a prescribed by the competent authority; 
an : 


(c) he has passed an. examination.to be pre- 
scribed by the competent authority. 


3. The prescribed examination shall provide 
a practical test of the candidate’s ability to pre- 
pare meals; it shall also include a test of his 
knowledge of food values, the drawing up of 
varied and properly balanced menus, and the 
handling and storage of food on board ship. 

4. The prescribed examination may be con- 
ducted and certificates granted either directly 
by the competent authority or, subject to its 
control, by an approved school for the training 
of cooks or other approved body. 


Article 5 


Article 3 of this Convention shall apply after 
the expiration of a period not exceeding three 
years from the date of entry into force of the 
Convention for the territory where the vessel is 
registeréd: Provided that, in the case of a sea- 
man who has had a satisfactory record of two 
years’ service as cook before the expiration of 
the aforesaid period, national laws or regulations 
may provide for the acceptance of a certificate 
of such service as equivalent to a certificate of 
qualification. ’ 

Article 6 


The competent authority may provide for the 
recognition of certificates of qualification issued 
in other territories. 


Article 7? 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 


® 


Article 8 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been reg- 
istered with the Director. 

2. It shall come into force six months after 
the date on which there have been registered 
ratifications by nine of the following countries: 
United States of America, Argentine Republic, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Denmark, Finland, France, United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, Greece, India, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia, including at least five countries each 
of which has at least one million gross register 
tons of shipping. This provision is included for 
the purpose of facilitating and encouraging 
Be ratification of the Convention by Member 

tates. 


~ 


; 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member six months after the date 
on which its ratification has been registered. 


Article 9 


1. A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention 
comes into force, by an act communicated to the 
Director of the International Labour Office for 
registration. Such denunciation shall not take 
effect until one yeai after the date on which it 
is registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which dves not, within the year fol- 
lowing the expiration of the period of ten years 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, exercise 
the right of denunciation provided for in this 
article, will be bound for another period of ten 
years and, hereafter may denounce this Con- 
vention at the expiration of each period of ten 
years under the terms provided for in this 
article. 

Article 10 


1. The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall notify al! the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization of the registration 
of all ratifications and denunciations com- 
municated to him by the Members of the 
Organization. 

2. When notifying the Members of the Organi- 
zation of the registration of the last of the 
ratifications required to bring the Convention 
into force, the Director shall draw the attention 
of the Members of the Organization to the date 
upon which the Convention will*come into force. 


Article 11 


The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall communicate to the Secretary-Gen- 


eral of the United Nations for registration in 
accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of 
the United Nations full particulars of all rati- 
fications and acts of denunciation a cttboe by 
him in accordance with the provisions of the 


preceding articles. 


Article 12 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming int» force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference a 
report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 18 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides— 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Conventiun shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation of this Conven- 
tion, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 9 above, if and when the new revis- 
ing Convention shall have come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification by 
the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 

Article 14 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 


‘ 


Annex 10—Convention (No. 73) Concerning the Medical Examination 
: of Seafarers 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Seattle by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-eighth 
Session on 6 June 1946, and ; 

Having decided upon tke adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the medica] exami- 
nation of seafarers, which is included in the 
fifth item on the agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of an International 
Convention. 

adopts this 29th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-six the follow- 
ing Convention which may be cited as the Medi- 
eal Examination (Seafarers) Convention, 1946: 


Article 1 


1. This Convention applies to every sea-going 
vessel, whether publicly or privately owned, 
which is engaged in the transport of cargo or 
passengers for the purpose of trade and is regis- 
tered in a territory for which this Convention 
is in force. 


2. National laws or regulations shall deter- 
mine when vessels are to be regarded as 
seagoing. 


3. This Conventior does not apply to— 

(a) vessels of less than 200 tons gross register 
tonnage; 

(b) wooden vessels cf primitive build such as 
dhows and juiks; 

(c) fishing vessels: 

(d) estuarial craft. 


Article 2 


Without prejudice to the steps which should 
be taken to ensure that the persons mentioned 
below are in good health and not likely to 
endanger the health of other persons on board, 
this Convention applies to every person who is 
engaged in any capacity on board a vessel 
except— 

a a pilot (not a member of the crew); 

b) persons employed on board by an em- 
ployer other than the shipowner, except 
radio officers or “operators in the service 
of a wireless telegraphy company; 

(ec) travelling dockers (longshoremen) not 
members of the crew; 

(d) persons employed in ports who are not 
ordinarily employed at sea. 


Article 8 


1. No person to whom this Convention applies 
shall be engaged for employment in a vessel to 








which this Conventic. applies unless he produces 
a certificate attesting to his fitness for the work 
for which he is to b2 employed.at sea signed by 
a medical practitioner or, in the case of a certi- 


ficate solely concerning his sight, by a person. 


authorized by the competent authority to issue 
such a certificate. 


2. Provided that, for a period of two years 
from the date of the entry into force of this 
Convention for the territory concerned, a person 
may be so engaged if he produces evidence that 
he has been employed in a sea-going vessel to 
which this Convention applies for a substantial 
period during the previous two years. 


Article 4 


1, The competent authority shall, after con- 
sultation with the shipowners’ and seafarers’ 


organizations concerned, prescribe the nature of 


the medical examination to be made and the 


particulars to be included in the medical 


certificate. 
2. When prescribing the nature of the exami- 
nation, due regard shall be had to the age of the 


' person to be examined and the nature of the 


fe Se a 


duties to be performed. 


3. In particular, the medical certificate shall 
attest: 

(a) that the hearing and sight of the person 
and, in the case of a person to be em- 
ployed in the deck department (except 
for certain specialist personnel, whose 
fitness for the work which they are to 
perform is not liable to be affected by 
defective colour vision) his colour vision, 
are all satisfactory; and 
that he is not suffering from any disease 
likely to be aggravated by, or to render 
him unfit for, service at sea or likely to 
a tae the health of other persons on 

ard. 


(b) 


Article 5 


1. The medical certificate shall remain in 
force for a period not exceeding two years from 
the date on which it was granted. 


2. In so far as a medical certificate relates to 
colour vision it shall remain -in force for a 
period not exceeding six years from the date 
on which it was granted. 


3. If the period of validity of a certificate 
expires in the course of a voyage the certificate 
shall continue in force until the end of that 
voyage. 

Article 6 


1. In urgent cases the competent authority 
may allow a person to be employed for a single 
voyage without having satisfied the requirements 
of the preceding Articles. 


%. In such cases the terms and conditions of 
employment shall be the same as those of sea- 
farers in the same category holding a medical 
certificate. : 

3. Employment in virtue of this Article shall 
not’ be deemed on any subsequent occasion to be 
previous employment for the purpose of 
Article 3. 

Article 7 


The competent authority may provide for the 
acceptance in substitution for a medical certi- 
ficate of evidence in a prescribed form that the 
required certificate has been given. 


‘China, 


Article 8 


Arrangements sha:! be made to enable a per- 
son who, after examination, has been refused a 
certificate’to apply for a further examination by 
a medical referee or referees who shall be inde- 
pendent of any shipowner or of any organization 
of shipowners or seafarers. 


Article 9 


Any of the functions of the competent auth- 
ority under this Convention may, after consul- 
tation with the organizations of shipowners and 
seafarers, be discharged on delegating the work, 
or part of it, to an organization or authority 
exercising similar functions in respect of sea- 
farers generally. 

Article 10 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 


Article 11 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been regis- 
tered with the Director. 

2. It shall come into force six months after 
the date on which there have been registered 
ratifications by seven of-the following countries: 
United States of America, Argentine Republic, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Denmark,» Finland, France, United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ite- 
land, Greece, India, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia, including at least four countries each 
of which has at least one million gross register 
tons of shipping. ‘This provision is included 
for the purpose of facilitating and encouraging 
early ratification of the Convention by Member 
States. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Membe. six months after the date 
on which its ratification has been registered. 


Article 12 


1. A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention ' 
comes into force, by an act communicated to the 
Director of the International Labour Office for 
registration. Such denunciation shall not take 
effect until one year after the date on which it» 
is registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year fol- 
lowing the expiration of the period of ten years 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, exercise 
the right of denunciation provided for in this 
Article, will be bound for another period of ten 
years and, thereafter, may denounce this Con- 
vention at the expiration of each period of ten 
years under the terms provided for in this 


. Article. 


Article 13 


1. The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization of the registration 
of all ratifications and denunciations communi- 
cated to him by the Members of the Organi- 
zation. 

2. When notifying the Members of the Organ- 
ization of the registration of the last of the 
ratifications required to bring the Convention 
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into force, the Director shall draw the attention 
of the Members of the Organization to the date 
upon which the Convention will come into force. 


Article 14 


The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall communicate to the Seceretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations for registration in 
accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of 
the United Nations full particulars of all ratifi- 
cations and acts of denunciation registered by 
him in accordance with the provisions of the 
preceding Articles. 


Article 15 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference a 
report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 16 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 12 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. 





2. This Convention shall in any case remain © 


in force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 17 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 


Annex 11—Convention (No. 74) Concerning the Certification of Able Seamen 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 
Having been convened at Seattle by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-eighth 
Session on 6 June 1946, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the certification of 
able seamen, which is included in the fifth 
item on the agenda of the session, and 
Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of an International Conven- 
tion, 
adopts this 29th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-six the follow- 
ing Draft Convention which may be cited as 
a Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 
6: 
Article 1 


No person shall be engaged on any vessel as 
an able seaman unless he is a person who by 
national laws or regulations is deemed to be 
competent to perform any duty which may be 
required of a member of the crew serving in the 
deck department (other than an officer or lead- 
ing or specialist rating) and unless he holds a 
certificate of qualification as an able seaman 
granted in accordanc? with the provisions of the 
following Articles. 

Article 2 


1. The competent authority shall make 
arrangements for the holding of examinations 
and for the granting of certificates of qualifica- 
tion. 


2. No person shali be granted a certificate of 

qualification unless 

(a) he has reached a minimum age to be pre- 
scribed by the competent authority; 

(b) he has served at sea in the deck depart- 
ment for a minimum period to be pre- 
scribed by the competent authority; and 

(c) he has passed an examination of profici- 
ency to be prescribed by the competent 
authority. 

3. The prescribed minimum age shall not be 

less than eighteen years. 


a 





4. The prescribed minimum period of service 
at sea shall not be less than thirty-six months: 
Provided that the competent authority may— 

(a) permit persons with a period of actual 

service at sea of not less than twenty-four 
months who have successfully passed 
through a course of training in an ap- 
proved training school to reckon the time 
spent in such training, or part thereof, as 
sea service; and 

(b) permit persons trained in approved sea- 

going training ships who have served 
eighteen months in such ships to be 
certificated as able seamen upon leaving 
in good standing. 


5. The prescribed examination shall provide 
a practical test of the candidate’s knowledge of 
seamanship and of his ability to carry out effec- 
tively all the duties that may be required of an 
able seaman, including those of a lifeboatman: 
it shall be such as to qualify a successful candi- 
date to hold the special lifeboatman’s certificate 
provided for in Article 22 of the International 
Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1929, 
or in the corresponding provision of any subse- 
quent Convention revising or replacing that 
Convention for the time being in force for the 
territory concerned. 


Article 3 


A certificate of qualification may be granted 
to any person who, at the time of the entry into 
force of this Convention for the territory cén- 
cerned, is performing the full duties of an able 
seaman or leading deck rating or has performed 
such duties. 

Article 4 


The competent authority may provide for the 
recognition of certificates of qualification issued 
in other territories. 


Article 5 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director of the 
International Laboux Office for registration. 











Article 6 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been regis: 
tered with the Director. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of two 
Members have been registered with the Dir- 
ector. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member twelve months after the 
date on which its ratification has been regis- 
tered. 

Article 7 


1. A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of ten 
years from the date on which the Convention 
comes into force, by an act communicated to the 
Director of the International Labour Office for 
registration. Such denunciation shall not take 
effect until one year after the date on which it 
is registered. . 

2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, ex- 
ercise the right of denunciation provided for in 
this article, will be bound for another period of 
ten years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period of 
ten years under the terms provided for in this 
Article. 

Article 8 

1. The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall notify al! the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization of the registration 
of all ratifications and denunciations communi- 
eated to him by the Members of the Organiza- 
tion. 

2. When notifying the Members of the 
Organization of the registration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Director 
shall draw the attention of the Members of the 
Organization to the date upon which the Con- 
vention will come into force. 


Article 9 


The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall* communicate to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations for registration’ in 
accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of 
the United Nations full particulars of all rati- 
fications and acts of denunciation registered by 
him in accordance with the provisions of the 
preceding Articles. 


Article 10 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference a 
report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 11 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or in 
part then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides, 


(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 7 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force; 

(6) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratifica- 
tion by the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 12 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 


Annex 12—Recommendation (No. 77) Concerning the Organization of 
Training for Sea Service 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Seattle by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-eight 
Session on 6 June, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the organization 
of training for sea service, which is in- 
cluded in the fifth item on the agenda of 
the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts this 29th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-six the follow- 
ing Recommendation which may be cited as the 
Vocational Training (Seafarers) Recommenda- 
tion, 1946: 

The Conference recommends that each mari- 
time Member of the Imternational Labour 
Organization should take the following principles 
and rules into consideration in connection with 
the organization of training for sea service and 
should report to the International Labour Office 
as requested by the Governing Body concerning 
the measures taken to give effect thereto: 


1. The work of the various official and private 
institutions in each country which deal with 
vocational training for service at sea should, 
while ensuring free play to, imitiative and 
adaptability to the varying requirements of the 
shipping industry and to local conditions in the 
country, be co-ordinated and developed on 
the basis of a general program which will 
provide adequate incentives to attract men to 
the maritime industry and to make seafaring 
their occupation in life. 

2. This program should take account of— 

‘(a) the occupational interests and cultural 

and moral requirements of the seafarer; 

(b) the labour requirements of the shipping 

industry, with special regard to changes 
in technique and methods of organization 
of work and to the trend of development 
in the labour market; 

(c) the economic and social interests of the 

community. 


3. The co-ordination and development of the 
work of training institutions should be under- 
taken on a national scale with the systematic 
collaboration of the national and local authori- 


ties concerned with the matters mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph and with the organ- 
ization of shipowners and seafarerg concerned 

4. (1) Where the program of training in- 
cludes training for young perssons in shore 
establishments and/or training vessels before 
they are first employed at sea, facilities for 
such training should be available for those who 
intend to serve as ratings as well as for those 
training to become officers. 
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(2) The age of entry and other conditions of* 


admission and the curriculum in institutions for 
pre-sea training should be related to the age 
of leaving and the curriculum of the schools 
of the country. 


(3) The curriculum of institutions for pre- 
sea training should so far as practicable include 
subjects of general educational value, and 
special attention should be paid to the health 
and physical training of the students. 

5.(1) Provision should be made for the 
organization of courses of training for persons 
who wish to improve and refresh their technical 
skill and knowledge, to acquire a special] skill 
or to qualify for promotion to a higher grade 
or rank. 

(2) These courses should include correspon- 
dence courses specially adapted to the needs of 


persons already serving at sea. 

6.(1) Systematic efforts should be made to 
ensure that so far as practicable no person who 
wishes to enter sea service or to rise to the 
highest rank therein for which his natural 
abilities qualify him shall be debarred from so 


doing by reason of his own or his parents” 
financial circumstances. 

(2) To assist in carrying out this principle, 
the award of scholarships and allowances, the 
adjustment of fees, the granting of paid study 
leave, the provision of facilities for the borrow- 
ing or purchase of books and instruments, and 
correspondence courses should be encouraged. 


7. (1) Measures should be taken to supply 
parents, schools, vocational] guidance institutions,. 
employment exchanges and other bodies con- 
cerned and seafarers with information concern- 
ing the conditions upon which training for sea 


‘service can be obtained, the facilities that are 


available and the benefits to be derived from 
taking advantage of such facilities, including 
employment opportunities which may be avail- 
able within successive periods. 

(2) In particular, authorized lists of private 
institutions which are considered satisfactory 
in respect of the efficiency of their equipment,. 
the quality of the tuition and training and 
general administration, and the fees charged 
should be published. 


8. Encouragement should be given to the 
extension of facilities for the continuance of 
vocational and general education at sea by— 

(a) the provision of ships’ libraries and 

cinema films of educational as well as 
recreational value; 


(b) the organization of correspondence 
courses; 

(c) the broadcasting of special radio pro- 
grams. 


Annex 13—Convention (No. 72) Concerning Vacation Holidays With 


Pay for Seafarers 


The General Conference of the International] 
Labour Organization, 


‘Having been convened at Seattle by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-eighth 
Session on 6 June 1946, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to holidays with pay 
for seafarers, which is the sixth item on 
the agenda of th: Session, and 

Considering that these proposals involve the 
total revision of the Holidays with Pay 
(Sea) Convention, 1936, and must take the 
form of an International Convention, 


adopts this 28th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-six the follow- 
ing Convention which may be cited as the Paid 
Vacations (Seafarers) Convention, 1946. 


Article 1 


1. This Conventio. applies to every sea-going 
mechanically propelled vessel, whether publicly 
or privately owned, engaged in the transport of 
cargo or passengers for the purpose of trade and 
registered in a territory for which this Conven- 
tion is in force. 


2. National laws cr regulations or, in the 
absence of such laws or regulations, collective 
agreements shall determine when vessels are to 
be regarded as sea-going vessels for the purpose 
of this Convention, 


3. This Conventioa does not apply to— 


(a) wooden vessls of primitive build such as 
dhows and junks; 


~ 


(b) vessels engaged in fishing or in operations 
directly connected therewith; or in sealing 
or similar pursuits; 

(c) estuarial craft. 

4. National laws or regulations or collective 
agreements may provide for the exemption from 
the provisions of this Convention of Vessels of 
less than 200 gross register tons. 


Article 2 


1. This Convention applies to every person 
who is engaged in any capacity on board a ves- 
se] except— 

(a) a pilot not a member of the crew; 

(b) a doctor not a member of the crew; 

(c) nursing staff engaged exclusively on nurs- 
ing duties ana hospital staff not members 
of the crew; 

(d) persons working exclusively on their own 
account or remunerated exclusively by a 
share of profits or earnings; 
persons not remunerated for their services 
or remunerated only by a nominal salary 
or wage; 

(f) persons emplcyed on board by an em- 
ployer other than the shipowner except 
radio officers or operators in the service 
of a wireless telegraphy company; 


(e) 


(g) travelling dockers (longshoremen) not 
members of the crew; 
(h) persons employed in whale-catching, in 


floating factories or otherwise, for the 
purpose of whaling or similar operations 
under conditions regulated by. the pro- 
visions of a special collective whaling or 
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similar agreement determining the rates 
of pay, hours vf work and other condi- 
tions of service concluded by an organ- 
ization of seafarers. 
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(4) persons employed in port who are not 


ordinarily employed at sea. 

2. The competent authority may, after con- 
sultation with the crganizations of shipowners 
and seafarers concerned, exempt from the appli- 
cation of the Convention masters, chief navi- 
gating officers and chief engineers who by virtue 
of national laws or regulations or collective 
agreements enjoy conditions of service which are 
not less favourable in respect ‘of annual leave 
than those required by the Convention. 


Article 3 


1. Every person to whom this Convention 
applies shall be entitled after twelve months of 
continuous service to an annual vacation holi- 
day with pay, the duration of which shal] be— 


(a) in the case of masters, officers and radio 
officers or operators, not less than eighteen 
working days of each year of service; 

(b) in the case of other members of the crew, 
not less than twelve working days for each 
year of service, 


2. A person with not less than six months of 
continuous service shal] on leaving such service 
be entitled in respect of each complete month 
of service to one anu a half working days’ leave 
in the case of a master, officer, or radio officer 
or operator, and one working day’s leave in the 
case of another member of the crew. 


3. A person’ who is discharged through no 
fault of his own before he has completed six 
months of continuous service shall on leaving 
such service be entitled in respect of each com- 
plete month of service to one and a half work- 
ing day’s leave in the case of a master, officer, or 
radio officer or operator, and one working day’s 
leave in the case of another member of the 
crew. 


4. For the purpose of calculating when a vaca- 
tion holiday is due— 

(a) service off articles shall be included in the 

reckoning of continuous service; 

(b) short interruptions of service not due to 
the act or fault of the employee and not 
exceeding a total of six weeks in any 
twelve months shall not be deemed to 
break the continuity of the periods of 
service which precede and follow them; 
continuity of service shall not be deemed 
to be interrupted by any change in the 
management or ownership of the vessel 
or vessels in which the person concerned 
~ has served. 


5. The following shall not be included in the 
annual vacation holiday with pay: 
(a) public and customary holidays; 
(b) interruptions of service due to sickness or 
injury. 


6. National laws or regulations or collective 
agreements may provide for the division into 
parts of an annua. vacation holiday due in 
virtue of this Convention or for the accumula- 
tion of such a vacation holiday due in respect 
of one year with a subsequent vacation holiday. 


7, National laws or regulations or collective 
agreements may in very exceptional circum- 
stances when the service so requires, provide for 
the substitution of an annual vacation holiday 
due in virtue of this Convention of a cash pay- 


(c) 


ment at least equivalent to the remuneration 
provided for in Article 5. 


Article 4 


1. When an annual vacation holiday is due it 
shall be given by mutual agreement at the first 
pens ats as the requirements of the service 
allow. 


2. No person may be required without his 
consent to take the annual vacation holiday due 
to him at a port other than a port in the terri- 
ory of engagement or a port in his home terri- 
tory. Subject to this requirement, the vacation 
holiday shall be given at a port permitted by 
national laws or regulations or collective agree- 
ment. 


Article 5 


1. Every person taxing a vacation holiday in 
virtue of Article 3 of this Convention shall re- 
ceive in respect of the full period of the vacation 
holiday his usual remuneration. 

2. The usual remuneration payable in virtue 
of the preceding paragraph shall include a suit- 
able subsistence allowance and shall be calcu- 
lated in a manner which shall be prescribed by 
national laws or regulations or fixed by collective 
agreement. 

Article 6 


Subject to the provisions of paragraph 7 of 
Article 3 any agreement to relinquish the right 
to an annual vacation holiday with pay, or to 
forgo such a vacation holiday, shall be void. 


Article 7 


A person who leaves or is discharged from the 
service of his employer before he has taken a 
vacation holiday due to him shall receive in 
respect of every day of vacation holiday due to 
him in virtue of this Convention the remunera- 
tion provided for in Article 5. 


Article 8 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention 
shall ensure the effective application of its pro- 
visions. 

Article 9 


Nothing in this Convention shall affect any 
law, award, custom or agreement between ship- 
owners and seamen which ensures more favour- 
able conditions than those provided by this Con- 
vention. 

Article 10 


1. Effect may be given to this Convention by 
(a). laws or regulations; (0) collective agree- 
ments between employers and workers; or (c) 
a combination of laws or regulations and col- 
lective agreements between employers and 
workers. Except as may be otherwise provided 
herein, the provisions of this Convention shall 
be made applicable t» every vessel registered in 
the territory of the. ratifying Member and to 
every person engaged on any such vessel. 


2. Where effect has been given to any provi- 
sion of this Convention by a collective agree- 
ment in pursuance of paragraph 1 of this 
Article, then, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in Article 8 of this Convention, the Mem- 
ber in whose territory the agreement is in force 
shall not be required to take any measures in 
pursuance of Article 8 in respect of the pro- 
visions of the Convention to which effect has 


been given by collective agreement. 
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3. Each Member ratifying this Convention. 


shall supply to the Director of the International 

Labour Office information on the measures by 
which the Convention is applied, including par- 
ticulars of any collective agreements which give 
effect to any of its provisions and are in force 
at the date when the Member ratifies the Con- 
vention. 

4. Bach Member ratifying this Convention 
undertakes to take part, by means of a tri- 
parite delegation, in any committee representa- 
tive of governments and shipowners’ and sea- 
farers’ organizations and including in_ an 
advisory capacity representatives of the Joint 
Maritime Commission of the International 
Labour Office which may be set up for the pur- 
pose of examining the measures taken to give 
effect to the Convention. 

5. The Director will lay before the said com- 
mittee a summary of the information received 
by him under paragraph 3 above. 

6. The committee shall consider whether the 
collective agreements reported to it give full 
effect to the provisions of this Convention. Each 
Member ratifying the Convention undertakes to 
give consideration to any observations or sug- 
‘gestions concerning the application of the Con- 
vention made by the committee and further 
undertakes to bring to the notice of the organ- 
izations of employers and. of workers who are 
parties to any of the collective agreements 
mentioned in paragraph 1 any observations or 
suggestions of the aforesaid committee concern- 
ing the degree to which such agreements give 
full effect to the provisions of the Convention. 


Article 11 


For the purpose 0: Article 17 of the Holidays 
with Pay (Sea) Convention, 1936, the present 
Convention shall be regarded as a Convention 
-revising that Convention. 


Article 12 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 


Article 13 


1. This Conventio. shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour 
Organization whose  ratifications have been 
registered with the Director. 

2. It shall come into force six months after 


the date on which there have been registered 
ratifications by nine of the following countries: 


United States of America, Argentine Republi, 


Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Denmark,‘ Finland, France, United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, Greece, India, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Portugal, Sweden, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia, including at least five countries 
each of which has at least one million gross 
- register tons of shipping. This provision is 
included for the purpose of facilitating and 
encouraging early ratification of the Convention 
by Member States. 


83> Thereafter, this Convention shall come into 
force for any Member six months after the date 
on which its ratification has been registered. 


Article 1} 


1. A Member wkich has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration of 


-for registration. 


ten years from the date on which the Conven- 
tion comes into force, by an act communicated to 
the Director of the International Labour Office 
Such denunciation shall not 
take effect until one year after the date on 
which it is registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year fol- 
lowing the expiration of the period of ten years 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, exercsie 
the right of denunciation provided for in this 
article, will be bound for another period of ten 
years and, thereafter, may denounce this Con- 
vention at the expiration of each period of ten 
years under the terms provided for in this 
article. 

Article 15 


1. The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall notify ali the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization of the registration 
of all ratifications aod denunciations communi- 


eated to him by the Members of the 
organization. 
2. When notifying the Members of the 


Organization of the registration of the last of 
the ratifications required to bring the Conven- 
tion into force, the Director shall draw the 
attention of the Members of the Organization 
to the date upon which the Convention will come 
into force. 

Article 16 


The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall communicate to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations for registration 
in accordance with Article 102 ‘of the Charter 
of the United Nations full particulars of all 
ratifications and acts of denunciation registered 
by him in accordance with the provisions of the 
preceding articles. 


Article 17 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article 18 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention. in-whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediat2 denunciation of this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 14 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actua! form and content for those 


Members which have ratified it but have not 


ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 19 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 








Annex 14—Convention (No. 76) Concerning Wages, Hours of Work on 
Board Ship and Manning 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Seattle by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-eighth 
Session on 6 June 1946, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals concerning wages, hours of work 
on board ship and manning, which is the 
ninth item on the agenda of the Session, and 

Considering that these proposals involve a 
complete revision of the Hours of Work 
and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1936, and 

must take the form of an International 
Convention, 

adopts this twenty-ninth day of June of the 
year one thousand nine hundred and forty-six 
the following Convention which may be cited 
as the Wages, Hours of Work and Manning 
(Sea) Convention, 1946: 


Part I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Article 1 


Nothing in this Convention shall be deemed 
to prejudice any provision concerning wages, 
hours of work on board ship, or manning, 
by law, award, custom or agreement between 
shipowners and seafarers, which ensures the 
seafarers conditions more favourable than those 
provided for by this Convention. 


Article 2 


1. The Convention applies to every vessel, 
whether publicly or privately owned, which is— 

(a) mechanically propelled; 

(b) registered in a territory. for which the 
Convention is in force; 

(c) engaged in the transport of cargo or 
passengers for the purpose of trade; and 

(d) engaged in a voyage by sea. 

2. This Convention does not apply to— 

(a) vessels of less than 500 gross register tons; 
(b) wooden vessels of primitive build such as 
dhows and junks; ; 

(c) vessels engaged in fishing or in operations 

directly connected therewith; 
(d) estuarial craft. 


Article 3 


This Convention applies to every person who 
is engaged in any capacity on board a vessel 
except— 

(a) a master; 

(b) a pilot not a member of the crew; 

(c) a doctor; 

(d) nursing staff engaged exclusively on 

nursing duties and hospital staff; 

(e) persons whose duties are connected solely 
with the cargo on board; 

(f) persons working exclusively on their own 
account or remunerated exclusively by a 
share of profits or earnings; 

(g) persons mot remunerated for their 
services or remunerated only by a nomi- 
nal salary or wage; 

(h) ‘persons, excluding those in the service of 
a wireless telegraphy company, who are 
employed on board by an employer other 
than the shipowner; 


(i) travelling dockers (longshoremen) not 
members of the crew; 

(j) persons employed in whale-catching, 
floating factory or transport vessels or 
otherwise for the purpose of whaling or 
similar operations under conditions regu- 
lated by the provisions of a special collec- 
tive whaling or similar agreement 
determining the rates of pay, hours of 
work and other conditions of service 
concluded by an organization of seafarers; 

(k) persons who are not members of the crew 
(whether working on or off articles) but 
are employed while the vessel is in port 
on repairing, cleaning, loading or un- 
loading the vessel or similar work or on 
port relief, maintenance, watch or care- 
taking duties. 


Article 4 


In this Convention— 

(a) the term “officer” means a person other 
than a master who is described in the 
ship’s articles as an officer or who is 
serving in a capacity which by law, col- 
lective agreement or custom is recognized. | 
as that of an officer; 

(b) the term “rating” means a member of the 
crew other than a master or officer and 
includes a certified seaman; 

(c) the term “able seaman” means any 
person who by national. laws or regula- 
tions, or in the absence of such laws or 
regulations by collective agreement, is. 
deemed to be competent to perform any 
duty which may be required of a rating 
serving im the deck department other than 
the duties of a leading or specialist 
rating; 

(d) the term “basic pay or wages” means the 
remuneration of an officer or rating in 
cash, exclusive of overtime, premiums or 
aed other allowances either in cash or in 
<ind. 


Part IJ. WaAGES 


Article 5 


1. The basic pay or wages for a calendar 
month of service of an able seaman employed 
in a vessel to which this Convention applies 
shall not be less than sixteen pounds in currency’ 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland or sixty-four dollars in 
currency of the United States of America or the 
equivalent thereof in other currency. 


2. Im the event of a change in the par value 
of the pound or the dollar being notified to the 
International Monetary Fund— 

(a) the minimum basic wage prescribed in 
paragraph 1 of this Article in terms of 
the currency in respect of which such 
notification has been made shall be 
adjusted so as to maintain equivalence 
with the other currency; 

(b) the adjustment shall be notified by the 
Director of the International Labour 
Office to the Members of the Internationa] 
Labour Organization; and 

(c) the minimum basic wage so adjusted shall 
be binding upon Members which have 
ratified the Convention in the same 
manner as the wage prescribed in para-: 
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graph 1 of this Article, and shall take 
effect for each such Member not later 
than the beginning of the second calendar 
month following that in which the 
Director communicates the change to 
Members. 

Article 6 


1. In the case of ships in which are employed 
such groups of ratings as necessitate the employ- 
ment of larger groups of ratings than would 
otherwise be employed the minimum basic pay 
or wages of an able seaman shall be an amount 
fixed as the adjusted’ equivalent of the minimum 
basic pay or wages stipulated in the preceding 
article. 

2. The adjusted equivalent shall be fixed in 
accordance with the principle of equal pay for 
a work and due allowance shall be made 
or— 

(a) the extra number of ratings of such 

groups who are employed; and 

(b) any increase or decrease in cost to the 

shipowner consequent on the employment 
of such groups of ratings. 

3. The adjusted equivalent shall be deter- 
mined by collective agreement between the 
organizations of shipowners and seafarers 
concerned or, failing such agreement and subject 
to both countries concerned having ratified the 
Convention, by the competent authority of the 
territory of the group of seafarers concerned. 


Article 7 


If meals are not provided free of charge, the 
minimum basic pay or wages shall be increased 
by an amount to be determined by collective 
agreement between the organization of ship- 
owners and seafarers concerned or, failing such 
agreement, by the competent authority. 


Article 8 


1. The rate to be used for determining the 
equivalent in other currency of the minimum 
basic pay or wages prescribed in Article 5 shall 
be the ratio between the par value of that 
currency and the par value of the pound of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Treland or of the dollar of the United States 
of America. , 


9. In the case of the currency of a Member 
of the International Labour Organization which 
js a Member of the International Monetary 
Fund the par value shall be that currently in 
effect under the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund. 


3. In the case of the currency of a Member 
of the International Labour Organization which 
is not a Member of the International Monetary 
Fund, the par value shall be the official rate of 
exchange, in terms of gold or of the dollar of 
the United States of America of the weight and 
fineness in effect on 1 July 1944, currently in 
effect for payments and transfers for eurrent 
international transactions. 


4. In the case of any currency which cannot 
be dealt with under the provisions of either 
of the two preceding paragrap 

(a) the rate to be adopted for the purpose of 

this Article shall be determined by the 
Member of the International Labour 
Organization concerned ; 

(b) the Member concerned shall notify its 

decision to the Director of the Interna- 


tional Labour Office, who shall forthwith 
inform the other Members which have 
ratified this Convention; 

(c) within a period of six months from the 
date on which the information is com- 
municated by the Director, any_ other 
Member which has ratified the Conven- 
tion may inform the Director of the 
International Labour Office that it objects 
to the decision, and the Director shall 
thereupon inform the Member concerned 
and the other Members which have 
ratified the Convention and shall report 
the matter to the Committee provided for 
in Article 21; 

(d) the foregoing provisions shall apply in 
the event of any change im the decision 
of the Member concerned. 

5. A change in basic ney or wages as a 
result of a change in the rate for determining 
the equivalent in other currency shall take 
effect not later than the beginning of the 
second calendar month following that in which 
the change in the relative par values of the 
currencies concerned becomes effective. 


Article 9 


Each Member shall take the 
measures— 

(a) to ensure, by way of a system of super- 
vision and sanctions, that remuneration 
is paid at not less than the rate required 
by this Convention; and 

(b) to ensure that any person who has been 
paid at a rate less than that required by 
this Convention is enabled to recover, by 
an inexpensive and expeditious judicial 
or other procedure, the amount by which 
he has been underpaid. 


necessary 


Parr III. Hours OF Work on Boarp SHIP 


Article 10 


j This Part of this Convention does not apply 
o-=— 
(a) a chief officer or chief: engineer; 
(b) a purser; 
(c) any other officer in_ charge of a depart- 
ment who does not keep watch; 
(d) a person employed in the clerical or 
catering department of a vessel who is 
(i) serving in a superior grade as defined 
by a collective agreement between 
the organizations of shipowners and 
seafarers concerned; or 
(ii) working chiefly on his own account; 
or 
(iii) remunerated solely on a commission 
basis or chiefly by a share of profits 
or earnings. 


Article 11 


‘In this Part of this Convention— 

(a) the term “near trade ship” means a vessel 
exclusively engaged in voyages upon which 
it does not proceed farther from the 
country from which it trades than the 
near-by ports of neighbouring countries 

within geographical limits which— 

(i) are clearly specified by national laws, 
regulations or by collective agree- 
ment between organizations of ship- 
owners and seafarers; 
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(ii) are uniform n respect of the applica- 
tion of all the provisions of this Part 
of the Convention; 

(iii) have been notified by the Member 
when registering its ratification by a 
declaration annexed thereto; and 

(iv) have been fixed after consultation 
with the other Members concerned; 

(b) the term “distant trade ship’ means a 
vessel other than a near-trade ship; 

(c) the term “passenger ship” means a vessel 
licensed to carry more than twelve 
passengers; 

(d) the term “hours of work” means time 
during which a person is required by the 
orders of a superior to do work on 
account of the vessel or the owner. 


Article 12 


1. This Article applies to officers and ratings 
employed in the deck, engine-room and radio 
departments of near-trade ships. 

2. The normal hours of work of an officer 
or rating shall not exceed— 


(a) when the vessel is at sea twenty-four 
hours in any period of two consecutive 
days; 

(6) when the vesse] is in port— 

(i) on the weekly day of rest, such time 
mot exceeding two hours as is neces- 
sary for ordinary routine and sanitary 
duties; F 

(ii) on other days, eight hours except 
where a collective agreement provides 
for less on any day; 

(c) one hundred and twelve hours in a period 
of two consecutive weeks. 


3. Time worked in excess of the limits 
prescribed in subparagraphs (a) and (0b) of 
paragraph 2 shall be regarded as overtime for 
which the officer or rating concerned shall be 
entitled to compensation in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 17 of this Convention. 


4. When the total number of hours worked 
in a period of two consecutive weeks, excluding 
hours regarded as overtime, exceeds one hun- 
dred and twelve, the officer or rating concerned 
shall be compensated by time off in port or 
otherwise as may be determined by collective 
agreement between the organizations of ship- 
owners and seafarers concerned. 


5. National laws or regulations or collective 
agreements shall determine when a ship is to be 


regarded as being at sea and when it is to be ~ 


regarded as being in port for the purposes of 
this Article. 
Article 13 


1. This Article applies to officers and ratings 
employed in the deck, engine-room and radio 
departments of distant-trade ships. 


2. When the vessel is at sea and on days of 
sailing and arrival, the normal hours of work 
of an officer or rating shall not exceed eight 
hours in any one day. 


3. When the vessel is in port, the normal 
ponte work of an officer or rating shall not 
exceed— 


(a) on the weekly day of rest: such time not 
exceeding two hours as is necessary for 
ordinary routine and sanitary duties; 

(b) on other days: eight hours except where 
a collective agreement provides for less 
on any day. 


4. Time worked in excess of the daily limits 
prescribed in the preceding paragraphs shall 
be regarded as overtime for which the officer 
or rating shall be entitled to compensation in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 17 of 
this Convention. _ 


_ 5, When the total number of hours worked 
in a period: of one week, excluding hours 
regarded as overtime, exceeds forty-eight, the 
oficer or rating shall be compensated by time 
off in port or otherwise as may be determined 
by collective agreement between the organiza- 
tions of shipowners and seafarers concerned. 


6. National laws or regulations or collective 
agreements shall determine when a ship is to 
be regarded as being at sea and when it is to 
be regarded as being in port for the purposes 
of this Article. 


Article 14 


_ 1. This Article applies to persons employed 
in the catering department of a vessel. 


2. In the case of a passenger ship normal 
hours of work shall not exceed— 


(a) when the vessel is at sea, and on days of 
sailing and arrival, ten hours in any con- 
secutive period of fourteen hours; 

(6b) when the vessel is in port— 

(1) when passengers are on board, ten 
hours in any period of fourteen 
hours; 
in other cases— 
on the day preceding the weekly day 
of rest, five hours; 
on the weekly day of rest, five hours 
for persons engaged in messing 
duties and such time not exceeding 
two hours as is necessary for 
ordinary routine and _ sanitary 
duties in the case of other persons; 
on any other day, eight hours. 


(11) 


3. In the case of a vessel not a passenger 
ship, normal hours of work shall not exceed— 


(a) when the vessel is at sea and on days of 
sailing and arrival, nine hours in any 
period of thirteen hours; 
(6) when the vessel is in port— 
on the weekly day of rest, five hours; 
on the day preceding the weekly day of 
rest, six hours; 
on any other days, eight hours in any 
period of twelve hours. 


4, When the total number of hours worked 
in a period of two consecutive weeks exceeds 
one hundred and twelve the person concerned 
shall be compensated by time off in port or 
otherwise as may be determined by collective 
agreement between the organizations of ship- 
owners and seafarers concerned. 


5. National laws or regulations or collective 
agreements between the organizations of ship- 
owners and seafarers concerned may make 
special arrangements for the regulation of the 
hours of work of night watchmen. 


Article 15 


1. This Article applies to officers and ratings 
employed in near and distant trade ships. 


2. Time off in port should be the subject of 
negotiations between the organizations of ship- 
owners and seafarers concerned on the basis 
that officers and ratings should receive the 
maximum time off in port that is practicable 
and that such time off should not count as leave. 
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Article 16 


1. The competent authority may exempt from 
the application of this Part of this Convention 
officers not already excluded therefrom by virtue 
of Article 10, subject to the following conditions: 


(a) the officers must be entitled in virtue of 
a collective agreement to conditions of 
employment which the competent author- 
ity certifies constitute full compensation 
for the non-application of this part of 
the Convention; 

(b) the collective agreement must have been 
originally concluded before 30 June, 1946, 
and the agreement or a renewal thereof 
must be still in force. 


2. A Member having recourse to the pro- 
visions of paragraph 1 shall supply to the 
Director of the International Labour Office 
full particulars of any such collective agreement 
and the Director shall lay a summary of the 
information received by him before the Com- 
mittee referred to in Article 21. 


3. The said Committee shall consider 
whether the collective agreements reported 
to it provide for conditions of employment 
which constitute full compensation for the 
non-application of this Part of this Conven- 
tion. Each Member ratifying the Convention 
undertakes to give consideration to any obser- 
vations or suggestions made by the Com- 
mittee concerning such agreements and fur- 
ther undertakes to bring any such observations 
or suggests to the notice of the organizations 
of shipowners and officers who are parties to 
such agreements. 


Article 17 


1. The rate or rates of compensation for 
overtime shall be prescribed by national laws 
or regulations or be fixed by collective agree- 
ment, but in no case shall the hourly rate of 
payment for overtime be less than one and a 
quarter times the basic pay or wages per hour. 

2. Collective agreements may provide for 
compensation by equivalent time off duty and 
off the vessel in lieu of cash payment or for 
any other method of compensation. 


Article 18 


1, There shall be no consistent working of 
overtime. 


2. Time spent in the following work shall 
not be included in normal hours of work or 
‘be regarded as overtime for the purposes of 
this Part of this Convention: rs 

(a) work that the master deems to be neces- 
sary and urgent for the safety of the 
vessel, cargo or persons on board; 

«(b) work required by the master for the 
purpose of giving assistance to other 

- vessels or persons in distress; 

(c) musters, fire, lifeboat and similar drills 
of the kind prescribed by the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Safety of Life 
at Sea for the time being in force; 

(d) extra work for the purposes of customs 
or quarantine or other health formalities; 

(e) normal and necessary work by officers 
for the determination of the position of 
the ship and for making meteorological 
observations; 

(f) extra time required for the normal re- 
_lieving of watches, 

3. Nothing in this Convention shall be 

deemed to impair the right and duty of the 
master of a vessel to require, or the duty 


of an officer or rating to perform, any work 
deemed by the master to be necessary for the 
safe and efficient operation of the vessel. 


Article 19 


1. No person under the age of sixteen years 
shall work at night. 

2. For the purpose of this Article, “night” 
means a period of at least nine consecutive 
hours between times before and after midnight 
to be prescribed by national laws or regula- 
tions or collective agreements. 


Part IV. MANNING . 
Article 20 


1. Every vessel to which this Convention 
applies shall be sufficiently and efficiently 
manned for the purposes of— 
(a) ensuring the safety of life at sea; 
(b) giving effect to the provisions of Part 
TII of this Convention; and 

(ec) preventing excessive strain, upon the 
crew and avoiding or minimizing as far 
as practicable the working of overtime. 

9. Bach Member undertakes to maintain, or 
to satisfy itself that there is maintained 


efficient machinery for the investigation and 


settlement of any complaint or dispute’ con- 
cerning the manning of a vessel. 

3. Representatives of the organizations of 
shipowners and seafarers shall participate, 
with or without other persons or authorities, 
in the operation of such machinery. 


Part V. APPLICATION OF THE CONVENTION 


Article 21 


1. Effect may be given to this Convention 
by (a) laws’ or regulations; (6) collective 
agreements between shipowners and seafarers 
(except as regards paragraph 2 of Article 20); 
or (c) a combination of laws or regulations and 
collective agreements between shipowners and 
seafarers. Except as may be otherwise pro- 
vided herein, the provisions of this Convention 
shall be made applicable to every vessel 
registered in the territory of the ratifying 
Member and to every person engaged on any 
such vessel. 

2. Where effect has been given to any pro- 
vision of this Convention by a collective agree- 
ment in pursuance of paragraph 1 of this 
Article, then notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in Article 9 of this Convention the 
Member shall not be required to take any 
measures in pursuance of Article 9 of this 
Convention in respect of the provisions of the 
Convention to which effect has been so given by 
collective agreement. 


3. Each Member ratifying this Convention 
shall supply to the Director of the International 
Labour Office information on the measures by 
which the Convention is applied, including par- 
ticulars of any collective agreement in force 
which give effect to any of its provisions. 

4. Each Member ratifying this Convention 
undertakes to take part, by means of a tripar- 
tite delegation, in any Committee representa- 
tive of Governments and shipowners’ and sea- 
farers’ organizations, and including, in_ an 
advisory capacity, representatives of the Joint 
Maritime Commission of the International 
Labour Office, which may be set up for the 
purpose of examining the measures taken to 
give effect to the Convention. ¥ 
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5. The Director shall lay before the said 
Committee a summary of the information 
received by him under paragraph 3 above. 


6. The Committee shall consider whether the 
collective agreements reported to it give full 
effect to the provisions of the Convention. Each 
Member ratifying the Convention undertakes 
to give consideration to any observations or sug- 
gestions concerning the application of the Con- 
vention made by the Committee, and further 
undertakes to bring to the notice of the 
organizations: of shipowners and of seafarers 
who are parties to any of the collective agree- 
ments mentioned in paragraph 1 any observa- 
tions or suggestions of the aforesaid Committee 
concerning the degree to which such agreements 
give effect to the provisions of the Convention. 


Article 22 


1. Each Member which ratifies this Conven- 
tion shall be responsible for the application of 
its provisions to vessels registered in its terri- 
tory and shall, except where effect is given to 
the Convention by collective agreements, main- 
tain in force laws or regulations which— 

(a) determine the respective responsibilities 
of the shipowner and the master for 
ensuring compliance therewith; 
prescribe adequate penalties for any 
violation thereof; 

(ce) provide for adequate public supervision 
of compliance with Part IV of the Con- 
vention; 

require the keeping of the records of 
hours worked necessary for the purposes 
of Part III of the Convention and of the 
compensation granted in respect of over- 
time and of excess hours of work; 

ensure to seafarers the same remedies 
for recovering payments due to them in 
respect of compensation for overtime and 
for excess hours of work as they have for 
recovering other arrears of pay. 


2. The organizations of shipowners and sea- 
farers concerned ‘shall, so far as is reasonable 
and practicable, be consulted in the framing 
of all laws or regulations for giving effect to 
the provisions of this Convention. 


(b 


— 
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SS 


(e 
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Article 238 


For the purpose of giving mutual assistance 
in the enforcement of this Convention every 
Member which ratifies the Convention under- 
takes to require the competent authority in 
every port in its territory to inform the con- 
sular or other appropriate authority of any 
other such Member of any case in which it 
comes to the notice of such authority that the 
requirements of the Convention are not being 
complied with in a vessel registered in the 
territory of that other Member. 


Part VI. FINAL PROVISIONS 


Article 24 


For the purpose of Article 28 of the Hours 
of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1936, 
the present Convention shall be regarded as a 
Convention revising that Convention. 


Article 25 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 


Article 26 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour 
Organization whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Director. 


9 It shall first come into force six months 
after the date at which the following conditions 
have been fulfilled: 


(a) the ratifications of nine of the following 
Members have been registered: Unite 
States of America, Argentine Republic, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Denmark, Finland, France, 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Greece, India, Ireland, 
Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Portugal, Sweden, Turkey, Yugoslavia; 

(b) at least five of the Members whose rati- 
fications have been registered have at the 
date of registration each not less than 
one million gross register tons of ship- 
ping; 

(c) the aggregate tonnage of shipping pos- 
sessed at the time of registration by the 
Members whose ratifications have been 
registered is not less than fifteen million 
gross register tons. 


3. The provisions of the preceding paragraph 
are included for the purpose of facilitating 
and encouraging early ratification of the Conven- 
tion by Member States. 

4. After the Convention has first come into 
force, it shall come into force for any Member 
six months after the date on which its ratifica- 
tion has been registered. 


Article 27 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration of 
ten years from the date on which the Conven- 
tion comes into force, by an act communicated 
to the Director of the International Labour 
Office for registration. Such denunciation shall 
not take effect until one year after the date 
on which it is registered. 

2. Bach Member which has: ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article will be bound for another period 
of ten years and, thereafter, may denounce this 
Convention at the expiration of each period of 
ten years under the terms provided for in this 
Article. : 

Article 28 


1. The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall notify all the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization of the registra- 
tion of all ratifications, declarations and 
denunciations communicated’ to him by the 
Members of the Organization. 

2. When notifying the Members of the 
Organization of the registration of the last of 
the ratifications required to bring the Conven- 
tion into force, the Director shall draw the 
attention of the Members of the Organization 
to the date upon which the Convention will come 
into force. 

Article 29 


The Director of the International Labour 
Office shall communicate to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations for registration 


in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter 





of the United Nations full particulars of all 
ratifications, declarations and acts of denuncia- 
tion registered by him in accordance with the 
provisions of the preceding articles. 


Article 30 


At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
agenda of the Conference the question of its 
revision in whole or in part. 


Article $1 
1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides 


(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions: 
of Article 27 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall. have come into 
force; 

as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratifica- 
tion by the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for those 
Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


(b 


— 


Article 32 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 
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WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
IN CANADA, 1944 


SUMMARY 


HE general level of wage rates in Canada was higher in 1944 than in any 

previous year in the record; the index covering six main industrial groups 

being 37-5 per cent higher than in 1939, and 28-5 per cent higher than in 
1920 which was the peak of the inflationary movement following World War I. 
For the period August 1939 to December 1944 the index number of the cost of 
living advanced 17-6 per cent. 


During this period considerable increase in wage rates in all main industry 
groups was recorded, year by year, continuing the advance from the low levels of 
the depression reached in 1933. From 1939 to 1940 the general index number of 
wage rates advanced 3-9 per cent; from 1940 to 1941, 8-8 per cent; 1941 to 1942, 
8-3 per cent; from 1942 to 1943, 8-4 per cent; and from 1943 to 1944, 3-5 per 
cent. The percentage increase in 1944 was much less therefore than in any of 
the three preceding years and slightly less than between 1939 and 1940. 


Wage rates in the logging groups were 46-1 per cent higher in 1944 than in 
1939, the increase since 1943 being 2-1 per cent. In mining the increase since 
1939 was 34-8 per cent and since 1943, was 9-0 per cent. The manufacturing 
groups showed a wartime increase down to 1944 of 41-1 per cent, the advance 
since 1943 being 4-1 per cent. Construction recorded an increase in 1944 
over 1943 of 1-5 per cent, and transportation, 0-8 per cent. The former ad- 
vanced 29-6 per cent over 1939 and the latter 28-0 per cent. The services groups, 
including rates in laundries only, was 1-3 per cent higher in 1944 than in 1943 and 
28.9 per cent higher than in 1939. While these indexes indicate the changes in 
wage rates in the various industries and groups of industries they do not of course 
afford any comparison of the rates from one industry to another or of the wage 
levels in one industry compared to another. Increases in wage rates since 1939 
tended to be greater than the average in those industries in which per capita 
weekly earnings were less than the average. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


Average wage rates in this report represent the payments for a unit of labour, 
usually one hour, on the basis of straight time rates or average piece work straight 
time earnings. For convenience they are referred to as average wage rates though 
average straight time hourly earnings is a more precise designation. In some 
cases they are average straight time weekly or monthly earnings. These averages* 
are shown for selected occupations in many industries for Canada and by province 
or region and in some cases by cities. 


The index numbers of wage rates shown in the first tables in this report 
reflect therefore the changes in average straight time earnings. 


The average wage rates shown for 1943 and 1944 were compiled from the sta- 
tistics reported to the Department of Labour from about 15,000 establishments 
supplemented in some cases by information from trade union returns and from 
collective agreements. Most of the establishments with 15 or more employees 
were included in the survey with a representative number of smaller firms in 
certain industries, such as garages, machine shops, sawmills, in retail and whole- 
sale trade and in the construction industry. 


*The rates do not include the value of any allowances to employees such as, free transportation, uni- 
forms, reporting times, group insurance, sick benefits, etc. 
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Employers were asked to report their straight time wage or salary rates as 
well as their average piece work straight time earnings in each occupation. In- 
formation was also obtained as to the numbers on the pay roll at each rate in each 
occupation. 


The average rates or straight time earnings computed for each occupation 
from year to year are affected therefore by changes in the numbers of workers 
included at each rate as well as by changes in rates or earnings. Changes in rates 
reflect not only general wage rate and piece rate changes but also changes for 
individuals and small groups of employees and likewise changes in grade up or 
down within an occupational rate range. As the rates published are for day 
shift workers only, they are not affected by changes in shift differentials nor do 
they reflect any changes in overtime or other premium payments. 


Predominant ranges of rates are also shown. These ranges include ap- 
proximately the middle 80 per cent of the workers covered in each occupation. 
The purpose of this was to eliminate extremely high and extremely low wages 
but at the same time to show the ranges between which are included the great 
majority of the workers in each occupation. ‘The rates for all workers in each 
occupation are included however in the average wages. The data apply to 1944 
but for many industries comparative figures are shown for 1943 and in some 
cases for earlier years. f 


The statistics of rates by industries are shown in Tables III to X inclusive, 
while Table XI contains information on straight time or standard hours of work 
by industries. 


The index number calculated for the period 1939 to 1944 on the base of 
rates in 1939, the last prewar year as 100, is shown for a fairly detailed industrial 
breakdown and by main industry groups in Table I, a continuation of the series 
first published in the preceding Report No. 26. . For the period 1901 to 19389 the 
index is shown in Table II for the main groups of industries only, and in Table 
IIA for these groups on the base of rates in 1935 to 1939 as 100. 


An appendix to the report gives data regarding wages paid to farm labour in 
1944 and 1945, as published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected by the 
Department since it began to function in 1900 and were published from time to 
time in the Labour Gazette. A separate report on wages was issued in 1921 as a 
supplement to the Labour Gazette. This was the first report in the series and con- 
tained statistics for certain trades and industries in various cities in Canada from 
1901 to 1920 with index numbers based on rates in 1913 as 100. The information 
was obtained mainly from employers and trade unions but data from collective 
agreements and from Departmental officers and correspondents were also used. 

In subsequent reports the scope of the statistics has been gradually broad- 
ened to include a representative list of occupations in most industries and addi- 
tional groups were added from time to time to the table of index numbers. 


In Report No. 24, containing statistics for 1940 and previous years, the index 
number was converted to the base 1935-1939 as 100 following the publication by 
‘the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of a new official index number of the cost of 
living on that base. Report No. 25 covered the years 1929, 1940 and 1941. No 
report was published covering the year 1942, but a table of index numbers ap- 
peared in the Labour Gazette for December, 1948. 


INDEX NUMBERS 


In Table I an index number of wage rates covering the period 1939 to 1943 is 
ake for each of six main industrial groups and for each of the industries included 
therein. 
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The index number was calculated by the use of weighted aggregates. The 
weighted average wage rate was obtained for each of a representative:list of 
occupations in an industry. Each such average was multiplied by the number of 
workers in the occupation used as a weight for that occupation. For the index 
number for the industry the sum of these products was expressed as a percentage 
of the corresponding sum in the base year. 


To obtain each main industrial group index, the indexes for the various 
industries included were weighted by the number of workers in each industry 
based on census data. The general index was computed from the main in- 
dustrial groups by similar weighting procedure. 


For the period 1901 to 1939 the index numbers were calculated by the use of 
link relatives. For this period the percentage change from year to year for each 
occupation was calculated. The simple arithmetic average of these percentages 
was obtained and the average increase or decrease applied to the index for the - 
industry for the preceding year. To obtain the general index the main group 
indexes were weighted in proportion to the number of workers in each group 
based on data from the decennial census. 


WAGE CONTROL AND THE COST OF LIVING BONUS 


Much of the wartime increase in wage rates was due to the payment of a cost 
of living bonus provided for under the wages control policy of the Government. 
All such bonuses have been included in the rates for these years throughout 
this Report. 


The first order relating to the control of wages and the payment of a bonus 
to cover increases in the cost of living was Order in Council P.C. 7440 of December 
16, 1940, for the guidance of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation in their 
recommendations in dealing with disputes over wages for mining, some public 
utilities and war industries under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
The policy was recommended also for the adjustment of wages generally. 


This Order was replaced by the Wartime Wages and Costs of Living Bonus 


Order P.C. 8253 of October 24, 1941, which stabilized all wage rates at the level 


in effect on November 15, 1941. No change in basic rates was permitted without 
the approval of The National War Labour Board or a Regional Board which were 
set up under the Order. 


This Order in turn was replaced by the Wartime Wages Control Order P.C. 
5963 of July 10, 1942, which was a consolidation of previous orders and amend- 
ments thereto. 


A cost of living bonus was payable under both the above Orders and adjusted 
quarterly in accordance with orders issued by the National Board. For each rise 
of one point in the cost of living index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ad- 
justed to the base of August 1939 as 100, the bonus must be increased by 25 cents 
a week in the case of adult male employees and all:other employees receiving 
$25.00 a week or more, and by one per cent of the basic weekly wage rate in the 
case of men under 21 years of age and women who receive less than $25.00 per 
week, 


Following the establishment of the ceiling on prices effective December 1, 
1941, increases in the cost of living were slight with the result that no general 
adjustment in the bonus was ordered until the summer of 1942. The first adjust- 
ment was 60 cents per week for those on the flat rate or 2-4 per cent for those on a 
percentage basis as from August 15, 1942. This was later increased to 95 cents 
per week or 3:8 per cent as the case may be as from November 15, 1943. 


The maximum bonus payable under these orders was $4.60 per week for those 
on the flat rate bonus and 18-4 per cent of the basic wages for those on a per- 
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centage bonus both based on an increase in the cost of living since August 1939 


of 18-4 points. 


Under Order in Council P.C. 9384 of December 9, 1943, effective February 
15, 1944, provision was made for the establishment of wage rates incorporating 
therein cost of living bonuses payable in respect of the rise in the cost of living, to 
stabilize the wage structure established in this manner, and to provide machinery 


for rectification of any gross inequalities and injustices In wage rates so estab- 
lished. 


For details of the Orders in Council dealing with wage control and cost of 
living bonus, see the Labour Gazetie; a bulletin issued by the Department of 
Labour, Wartime Orders in Council Affecting Labour (Revised Edition June 
1943); and bulletins issued by the National War Labour Board. 
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Table I—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY 
INDUSTRY, 1939-1944 


(Rates in 1939 = 100) 














INDUSTRY 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1948 | 1944 
EOC OU ue leh laa a eee aia lel atate ini ck\ec Win hide aee 100 | 104-9] 114-0} 125-9} 143-1|146-1* 
Hogringy astern Canaae Weipa cus areig eis, «ee crys 100 | 105-9} 114-8] 124-9} 142-0]143-2* 
Mooring, Western Canada ii bis Ubc sui ditt lis 100 | 101-1} 110-8] 129-7} 147-5)156-8* 
IE Ca oS URN AORTA Cs hs a Gn) ea ca a 100 | 102-5} 111-2} 116-6) 123-7)134-8 
CUORETIDIDE hei. mecha atic viele Wea w ateda ele ore RE coed 100 | 102-1] 109-4| 113-1] 124-8/146-0 
| VEU cr 100 8 ana Re el Od CA 100 | 102-8] 112-2} 118-7} 123-1]125-2 
Metal mining, Quebec and Ontario........... 100 | 103-0} 112-2} 118-0} 121-7/123-7 
Metal mining, Manitoba and Saskatchewan...| 100 | 101-0) 107-8} 114-4) 121-7/127-4 
Metal mining, British Columbia........... 100 | 102-7] 113-7| 123-0] 128-7|132-1 
WERT ACEUITING 5's Shoes Hides pecan hee ata elsumle fate lave levee late 100 | 104-3) 115-2} 125-5] 135-6/141-1 
GSR TOCUCES s 6a ts ta tate gis] oN Sip acs bilp tar oh ints, ata 100 | 106-6) 118-6} 128-3] 139-9)145-3 
PEHNALY TOXUUEC PLOGUCES (Wem iids vinitin a bie net's s «vias 100 | 107-5) 119-0} 127-8} 140-4/146-0 
OSbOM VAT ANCNCPOb eat UN Nae ald 100 | 109-6} 123-8} 128-1] 136-6)139-1 
WOOLLEN Varn ANGTOlOUN. fob otek wie ces owes 100 | 107-6) 120-1} 136-6; 152-8)160-3 
Knitting—hosiery, underwear and outerwear 100 | 105-8] 112-5} 123-6] 138-5|146-2 
Rayon Varn ANd FAabricw i eile we fin ecele ee tee 4 100 | 106-8] 122-9} 129-0} 141-3/147-0 
TS aL ae UAE i i a Ie Ao 100 } 105-3] 118-0} 129-0] 139-3)144-3 
) Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats......... 100 | 107-2) 117-9} 129-8] 146-6)151-9 
AV Orie Clothing) careers ce s/toMarinte ath alata let ig «be 100 | 106-0] 118-2} 133-3} 140-8)141-0 
Ro ib cm PS RRA EI 0b Se IRS ip I A 100 | 102-4] 107-0} 122-6} 135-9)146-5 
Women’s and children’s coats and suits....... 100 | 101-7] 126-9] 131-8] 134-5|137-5 
. Women’s and children’s dresses........ 100 | 106-1) 118-8} 127-5] 133-2)138-9 
: PON Er PLOMUCUSY Monn cate. Gratton hfe Gi Monta a 100 | 102-1} 117-1] 127-1] 129-9|135-1 
Pulp and paper products..........-..00e0 eee ees 100 | 103-3] 108-4] 113-7] 118-1/122-3 
PUN OTL Foe TOU UCU 0 Ol eek Cac siehaler = te apts 100 | 104-6] 109-5) 115-1) 120-0/125-7 
ETAS Odie Ae eah AN an Pai ie PDI SU SVAN aR ter RRA 100 | 108-1] 114-4] 124-0} 128-6|137-0 
; INGWeDEING een Serer, aterm ile atale Sia guigtan 1% 100 | 103-7] 107-7} 109-6] 115-4)119-6 
Paper other than newsprint..........-.. 100 | 103-4} 107-5] 1138-2} 120-1)124-7 
PACT OU ROSY PCR ads te is ake er eoumrn Vaile Porat i ete 100 | 102-9} 115-5) 123-9] 128-9/133-1 
Printing and publishing oy site aes ak ciekcsys swim mee 101-7} 105-8} 110-0} 113-6)115-9 
IN CWSDADED DUNNE PA Uieedie ete ot) olen 100 | 101-3} 105-5} 108-3] 111-6)115-8 
Job printing and publishing............. 100 | 101-4} 105-9} 110-6) 118-8)114-9 
' Lithographing, photo-engraving, stereo- 
typing and electrotyping........... 100 | 103-5) 106-4) 114-6) 117-8)118-6 
TUMIHEH ANd yits PLOAUCES kG Me acini ts wees aes 100 | 104-4] 117-7} 1381-0) 141-9)147-2 
: RitrmaLh prGctietou ne ken caches bs, sear fualope eleretss 100 | 105-0} 115-0} 130-7) 143-8)148-7 
; Planing mills, sash, doors, ‘ete. ....0.0 6... oe. 100 | 105-0} 120-0} 123-7) 128-7|133-2 
f. TE REDEEALEG. rn ty chats beet Cie al Mr ea ong Melts ase ..| 100 | 101-7} 125-0! 139-0} 147-6/154-8 
4 Edie plant: products ss tleide a kines: Bese He 100 | 102-9} 115-0} 122-5} 129-4/133-7 
q EU EOUAL shes Gee ned, cites tnetas ee ca. con tate ae aae te) «iS aa 3 100 | 103-1] 113-9) 121-5) 128-7|130-3 
; SPOR ENOL COME toh irk ine S's ef entmintenhe ie a igts s 100 | 102-9) 115-5} 123-9] 128-9)134-3 
: SEBOUIES co ead at ete aie ta BAe Ri ao A ele WE Caapa hg 100 | 103-5] 114-4] 121-8} 181-9/135-8 
CFO OCTIOUENY |) eetae Fle orate a pee © hake (eps 100 | 101-9} 114-5} 118-2} 130-0/131-8 
BAe DEOUUCLS en tac hobs trae ah rages alge taco o Wi aie oa ATES 8 100 | 105-3] 118-7| 121-7) 127-3/130-5 
VeeatNer and ILS WrOAUCES ie fai, ots aca el otiece wn ea ndinint 100 | 105-9} 122-5} 134-8] 142-9/145-4 
Teneo tet DAMN ocak yo kal eess aie eelsap, A insta = 100 | 104-5} 119-5} 1383-9) 148-9)156-8 
PROPS ES OB Oe Die eles a) ie eral <n hyiest otee ® oie 100 | 106-2} 123-2} 135-0} 141-7/142-6 
Edible animal products (meat products)..........} 100 | 103-2) 112-7) 119-0)135- 1*|137-3* 
WrGG SAC tS DEQUUCUS | 0 Wis ou Ab, ops i ahetenyss A Bio onl 100 | 102-7} 112-9} 125-6) 138-8)142-6 
; Crude, rolled and forged products............ 100 | 101-5) 108-1} 122-2) 135-5/143-5 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 100 | 104-5) 116-0} 120-9) 137-0)140-8 
Machinery, engines, boilers, tanks, etc........ 100 | 105-0] 116-2} 129-7| 141-7|147-9 
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Table I—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 


1939-1944—Concluded 
(Rates in 1989 = 100) 


—— ee 


INDUSTRY | 1939 





Manufacturing—Concluded 
Tron and its Products—Concluded 


PaOvay ie hs PAP hig I ee teh ea ea 100 
Shipbuilding (steel ships) wiic.. 2. 0k GS ee ies 100 
Automobiles: trUuGkss ets) ee a 100 
Automobile and truck equipment and parts...| 100 
Stoves) furnaces;'eto ny Musi ines. Pe ee Chole ites 100 
Agricultural implements). 0260.) b ee ee 100 
Sheet! metal products . 4) \i/ 001g a. cs osha 100 
EO DAECO PTOUUGES Ie seu his eye Uuisious Witt. Ciaysimgmiins Sit. 100 
Tobaeco'and civarettes ein. Guys ek. es ee 100 
NDT ke Pe Ee UAE: ke UPR | T RU Pe RR, SA 100 
Beverages (brewery products).............. eae si.) LOO 
Electric current production and distribution....... 100 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................ 100 
Parlioi sets amd artsy iI. CAPS cane wakes ie 100 
Electrical machinery, etc..........- Beatie ete 100 
GONSCHUCELONS iE Ee IRS EE Uk at! 100 
Transportation and Communication............. 100 | 
PG SGIIOELALIOTE He at te o's lal A aL ala ip ats oh + 100 
Water transportation (Inland and Coastal)...| 100 
Pear LATIWAV Cty. ict eisiciely telecine emt a’ ales aets « 100 
Blectricistreet railways Wid a ek eles ete oes 100 
Communication—Telephone................-.6- 100 
Sempice-—fos wad ries. est Rtas). Sy aia ste sid aioe 4 100 
GENERAL“AVERAGE Sy (5 ys Ge LW GOelt esp es ae bee 3 100 


1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 


-0 }109-5 |122-7 |134-0 
-9 {121-2 |1382-2 |144-4 
-6 108-6 |115-8 {122-7 
-4 1110-2 |127-0 |145-7 
-5 1115-6 {1381-0 |143-5 
-1 |117-6 |186-7 {151-9 
-9 |114-1 |126-4 |1388-2 
-8 |113-0 |120-4 |131-5 
-5 1113-4 |119-9 |130-8 
-1 }110-8 [124-5 |135-1 
-9 1113-3 [117-1 {121-9 
*3 |112-0 {120-2 |129-6 
-6 |123-2 {1383-7 |146-4 
-§ |125-5 {1388-1 |151-3 
-7 {118-8 |129-9 |137-0 

fe 


-5 {111-6 {118-6 |127- 
-3*1109-7*|116-4*/127-0 


1944 


ioe 
cs 
[s) 
+S D> Ownmnn TA OND DOM wWwd 


-3*1110-1*|117-0*|127-7*|128-7* 
-2 1113-3 |125-8 |138-8*|/142-2* 
-Q 109-4 |114-8 |125-5 |125-5 
-9*{109-1*/115-8*/121-2*|125-7* 
-3 1106-4 |112-0 [121-9 |122-4 


-4 1110-5 {116-5 |127-3 |128-9 


-9 1113-1 [122-5 [132-8 


em 


* Revised. 
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Table II—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1944 


(Rates in 1939 =100) 











Water Gen- 
Manu- Con- Steam 

° Coal Metal Trans- 3 Tele- eral 

Year | Logging] Mining | Mining | turing | “tion | ,PO%, pe phones | Aver~ 
1901. 51-4 47-4 a a a 35-3 43-9 Boe dL Vee Oa ee GW RR Ts Bialehe Ue 38-1 
1902..| 52-6 48-0 Ge Geen 5 RON 44-1] So 2 Le eme GAYE ODA Ug Tae hans 40-0 
1908..| 53-9 48-9 BO SO UA eee 39-5 43-9 SHS Piss Olt ers bares bl whee 41-4 
1904..| 54-6 48-8 5S ke 40-9 44-5 STO i ede Le es Be ahs Fe 42-3 
1905..| 57-0 49-5 BoA id ah BR 42-8 44.7 SH SP ole ide eee Vee oe) Ae 43-1 
1906. 59-4 50-1 GO Bett Hee 45-0 45-5 ref 8 I Ma 9 2) OY a in an Ba NR A 7 44.9 
1907. 60-3 53-6 ray) an? (ya a 47-0 46-5 (30. Bi dil Ligeti tt el ae ae hn Ser ot 46-3 
1908. 58-6 54-3 62> GicPid Qos 47-7 47-6 AD ON AD AR us trate Wh, aiden a te 47-4 
1909..; 61-9 54-5 6 ON En 48-7 48-3 AD Sue LAT I ee aah 48-3 
1910..| 64-0 54-0 i OAR) Cah Ca aa eee 50-9 48-4 PY BES, OY i: 128 ay Ad a Oar a 49-9 
1911. 65-6 55-9 63-1 45-0 52-9 49-1 AG PO Te AD Dio k es ope RY pelle rete 49-2 
1912. 67-7 56-4 66-3 45-8 56-2 50-1 Bio Ge nr Age = de ane ite 50-8 
1913. 68-7 513 65-3 47-2 58-6 52-0 ADO co) OL Sab VAT eG eee ies 52+1 
1914. 64-3 58-4 65-4 48-7 59-1 52-8 49-9: | 54-8) 49-27. ..0 02% 52-8 
1915. 61-1 58-7 66-2 50-1 59-4 54-0 AQ 3) SQ 22a) 147 Oe |e ae eke 53-2 
1916..| “73-0 64-0 13:2 54-3 60-0 54-9 51 Bah Sas Bo | SO ae. oak 56-9 
1917. 95-8 75-0 81-1 60 -4 64-4 64-5 6 Oi DB eBay SOs Bik seb ae 65-2 
1918..| 110-3 90-5 88-1 69-2 73°8 78-6 77's Sb AL od. Oo Oboe. cor ale 76-6 
1919..| 127-3 97-8 88-4 85-0 86-8 86-7 00 <dal S878 ti Toke co 90-0 
1920..| 142-5 | 113-3 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 106-0 105-2 | 108-2 92-2 107-0 
1921..| 102-2 | 119-4 95-2 95-4 99-9 96-0 95-9 91-8 97-5 
1922. 79-6 | 113-4 88-0 89-2 95-3 86-7 90-3 87-2 91-1 
1923. 93-5 | 113-4 91-9 92-5 97-5 91-5 91-2 88-6 93-6 
1924..| 105-9 | 110-3 92-0 93-2 99-4 90-2 91-2 89-0 94-8 
1925. 95-2 | 96-1 93-3 92-3 99-8 90-4 91-2 89-1 93-8 
1926. 95-5 96-0 93-2 92-8 | 100-9 90-2 91-2 89-7 94-4 
1927. 97-7 96-3 93-3 94-1 | 105-0 91-3 97-1 91-4 96-4 
1928. 99-0 96°8 93-2 94-8 | 108-7 91-9 97-1 93-1 97-5 
1929..| 98-7 96-8 93-8 95-4 | 115-8 96:1 | 100-0 94-2 99-2 
1930. 97-5 97-1 93-9 95-5 | 119-1 97-2 | 100-0 94-7 99-9 
1931. 81-5 97-1 92-6 93-1 | 114-7 93-0 97-5 95-0 96-6 
1932. 67-1 94-1 89-7 87-0 | 104-5 86-5 90-1 88-6 89-7 
1933..| 57-4 92-8 88-6 82-9 92-5 81-2 88-0 87-9 85-1 
1934. 65-7 93-4 90-9 85-2 90-7 80-5 85-0 93-7 85°9 
1935. (33h 95-0 92-6 87-0 93-6 81-1 90-1 93-0 88-4 
1936. 80:9 |. 95-1 94-9 89-1 94-2 82-4 90-1 93-8 90-0 
1937. 93-9 95-6 99-1 96-1 96-9 92-0 | 96-0 98-5 96-7 
1938..| 101.8 | 100-0 99-6 99-2 99-2 99-1 | 100-0 99-7 99-6 
1939..| 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1940..| 104-9 | 102-1 | 102-8 | 104-3 | 104-5 105-2 | 100-0 101:3 103-9 
1941..| 114-0 | 109-4 | 112-2 |} 115-2:| 111-6 113-3 | 109-4 106-4 113-1 
1942..| 125-9 | 113-1 | 118-7 | 125-5 | 118-6 125-8 | 114-8 112-0 122-5 
$0437 1434119458 12361! WAS5-6op 12TH 138-8*| 125-5 121-9 132-8 
1944..| 146-1*| 146-Of| 125-2 | 141-1 129-6 | 142-2*| 125-5 122-4 137-5 


* Revised. ; 
+ Includes increases awarded by National War Labour Board in December 1943, made retroactive to 
November, 1943, in some cases and to December 20, 1948, in others, and not included in the index for 1943. 
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Table IIA—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1944 


(Rates in 1935-39 = 100) 





SS SSSSsSsSssv—asso»=<“mqx=™0—x<""'' 


Water Elec- Gen- 
Year | Logging! Coal Metal pitt ‘ ab Trans- peer Aa eee aes ‘ ral 
Mining | Mining turing an Nevin ways ae z ries | phones ee 

190s. | 157-1 48-8 O22 Serpe Fo Re 36-5 48-3 33-7 Pa ee: ad i Ce ae leg 40-1 
1902...) 58-5 49-4 0) eo iy a 38:9 48-5 35-8 Bs Go, | A AA DP 42-1 
1903..| 59-9 50-3 Gh s Ziel de can 40-8 48-3 37-5 SS Gul saws epee 43-6 
1904..; 60-7 BOE Dib OOS Fat os thy 42-2 48-9 38-5 5 a5 al PMP A ok OP) ae 44-5 
1905..| 63-4 50-9 BO aii aie oe 44.2 49-2 38-7 SONS arse e basen 45-4 
1906..} 66-0 51-6 1 AR 46-5 50-0 40-0 ADE Sf adicale cet oe ons 47-3 
1907..| 67-0 55-2 CS. 4it Le ae: 48-5 51-1 42-9 7 Oe ik a a ed ie at SY 48-8 
1908..| 6 -2 55-9 (i! Sor a MOA 49-3 52-4 43-1 AAS SA chose] area 49-9 
1909..| 68-8 56-1 GS Ory ee 50-3 53-1 42-8 AA WAT Sb GaSe] HL a 50-9 
1910..| 71-2 55-6 O48 Braye 52-6 53-2 45-2 AG*O) Te PERCE] Le 52-5 
1911..| 72-9 57-5 64-9 47-7 54-6 54-0 46-4 AQ eae 51-8 
1912.1 175-3 58-0 68-2 48-6 58-1 55-1 48-7 5OeS Boro VL Brahe 53-5 
1913..| 76-4 59-0 67-1 50-0 60-5 57-2 52-7 51-4 AT | Sahar 54-9 
1914.3) 71-5 60-1 67-2 51-6 61-0 58-1 53-2 52-4 HOMO SUT Re 55-6 
1915..| 68-0 60-4 68-1 53-1 61-4 59-4 51-6 52-3 AS B16 ck ee 56-0 
1916..| 81-2 65-9 75-2 57-6 62-0 60-4 53-9 54-4 BLEG Lea Cae 59-9 
1917..)° 106-5 77-2 83-4 64-0 66-5 71-0 60-4 64-0 EY dts) Men 6 68-7 
1918..| 122-6 93-1 90-6 73°4 76-2 86-5 75-3 81-2 CGeRiNae Jove 80-7 
1919..| 141-5 | 100-6 90-9 90-1 89-7 95-4 86-1 94-6 COR Eanes 94-8 
1920..| 158-4 | 116-6 | 105-8 | 108-5 | 109-5 | 115-7 | 102-4 | 113-6 89-7 95-1 112-7 
1921..| 118-6 | 122-9 97-9 | 101-1 | 108-2 | 105-6 | 101-3 | 100-7 99-0 94-6 102-7 
1922..; 88-5 | 116-7 90-5 94-6 98 - 4 95-4 97-2 94-8 99-9 89-9 95-9 
19238..| 104-0 | 116-7 94-5 98-1 | 100-7 | 100-7 98-2 95-8 | 101-3 91-3 98-6 
POSE We Tae 7 F135 94-6 98-8 | 102-7 99-2 98-3 95-8 | 101-6 91-8 99-8 
1925..| 105-8 98-9 95-9 97-8 | 103-1 99-4 99-0 95-8 | 100-7 91-9 98-8 
1926..| 106-2 98-8 95-8 98-4:-| 104-2 99-2 99-3 95-8 | 101-6 92-5 99-4 
1927..| 108-6 99-1 95-9 99-7 | 108-5 | 100-4 | 100-1 | 102-0 | 102-5 94-2 101-5 
1928..| 110-1 99-6 95-8 | 100-5 | 112-3 | 101-1 | 102-3 | 102-0 | 103-3 96-0 102-7 
1929..| 109-7 99-6 96-4 | 101-1 | 119-6 | 105-7 | 104-7 | 105-0 | 103-5 97-1 104-5 
1930..| 108-4 99-9 96-5 | 101-2 | 123-0 | 106-9 | 105-1 | 105-0 | 103-7 97-6 105-2 
1931..; 90-6 99-9 95-2 98-7 | 118-5 | 102-3 | 104-7 | 102-4 | 103-2 97-9 101-7 
1932..| 74-6 96-8 92-2 92-2 | 107-9 95-1 | 100-7 | \94-6 | 100-7 91-3 94-5 
1933..| 63-8 95-5 | 91-1 87-9 95-6 89-3 96-3 92-4 98-6 90-6 89-6 
1934..| 73-0 96-1 93-4 90-3 93-7 88-6 96 -2 89-3 97-7 96-6 90-5 
1935..| 81-3 97-8 95-2 92-2 96-7 89-2 96-8 94-6 98 -2 95-9 93-1 
1936..| 89-9 97-9 97-6 94-4 97-3 90-6 97-8 94-6 98-7 96-7 94-8 
1937..| 104-4 98-4 | 101-9 | 101-9 | 100-1 | 101-2 | 100-4 | 100-8 | 100-0 | 101-6 101-8 
1938..| 118-2 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 105-2 | 102-5 | 109-0 | 102-1 | 105-0 | 101-4 | 102-8 104-9 
1939..| 111-2 | 102-9 | 102-8 | 106-0 | 103-3 | 110-0 | 102-7 | 105-0 | 101-7 | 103-1 105-3 
1940../ 116-6 | 105-1 + 105-7 | 110-6 | 107-9 | 115-7 | 106-7*| 105-0*| 107-2 | 104-4 109-4 
1941..| 126-8 | 112-6 | 115-3 | 122-1 | 115-3 | 124-6 | 112-1*| 114-9*| 112-4 | 109-7 119-1 
1942..| 140-0 | 116-4 | 122-0 | 183-0 | 122-5 | 188-4 | 119-0*| 120-5*| 118-5 | 115-5 129-0 
1943..| 159-1 | 128-4 | 126-5 | 143-7 | 131-9 | 152-7*] 124-5*| 131-8*| 129-5 | 125-7*| 139-9 
1944..| 162-4*| 150-3 | 128-8 | 149-7 | 133-9 | 156-4*| 129-1 | 131-8 | 1381-1 | 126-2 144-8 





* Revised. 
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Table III—WAGE RATES IN LOGGING INDUSTRY, 1943 AND 1944 


EasTeRN CANADA 


pe ae 


Nore.—Rates with board and lodging except in case of pulpwood cutters (pieceworkers) whose 
rates are without board. 


Standard hours per week: 48-60, with most firms reporting 60. In Nova Scotia 54 is most common 
except for cooks. Daily hours 8-10. 














1943 ee 
Occupation and Locality Nica Average Range 
oa Wage Rate of Rates 
P y per Day per Day 
$ $ $ 
Blacksmiths— 
BT PAS TLIC) Fie ae a ake OR I Ala ea ke deahscabllieuetaciia sala ae lwva wtelaanl 3.64 3.38-5.00 
Miehets. ee NEA Pe NR, ONE ee 3.80 3.98 3.28-4.70 
GATTO. Hoe oe Sry Laue tte eR 2 Dat estes Ea 4.08 4.63 3.65-6 .00 
Choppers, Cutters and Sawyers— 
UAC VA BE I en, DI © Se Sh 3.06 4.08 3.66-4.60 
IN CMUG ESE LUTO WIC evecare eR ena Cithtes ude Meee icdeva adie 3.01 2.98 2.50-3.85 
tk 6 Vk oR AP MN ot Sk chee ara cep h lata vadienns che ofa 2.76 2.74 2.31-3.58 
Dear id oe. eR Ry eed PMs he Bho uk PE cere asatave reins 3.29 2.88 2.50-3.58 
a Cookees— 
4 Drew Tune WiCkee witre ie ee eee unm Dl Mac og 2.47 sar fs 2.00-3.86 
EO oe ane eet eee aie holy hates ac Peart vous told ms 54 YAY | 2.28 1. 76-2 .66 
CEA TIOUR Ron a arte c CURIE, . une Nin cen MARS SGA e.g 253! 2.20 1.92-2.95 
Cooks— 
TNE SCO LLC este cutee aire eluent tena eu ian eam 3.26 4.67 3.91-5.60 
: NGM ESUDS WACK eae Saal a/c! oath i tneertee iat) Cy ental y = 3.97 4.02 . 3.32-5 .00 
P BIE CC. ic Umimter MLL Mand aman pecastema a amas elie "a's 9) 3.74 3.71 2.81-4.50 
4 REACH te AN Se RRS IT OO RA ee ds 3.76 4 22 3.00-5.14 
General Hands— 
IRE: pee he Ee Sha an le ie Higa Wa Oe A ee eee DAG 1 maT, Dest Umaapts  ANGE NO Me Mies SD sy | 
Quebeos ii): <3. 2G Rac ee OMA SERCO NARI Ne” CRD DDN a 2.66 2.80 1.95-3.60 
ey De ea TELE EC NSS Ski Tha Neer A Pe 2.50 2.88 2.31-4.00 
i Pulpwood Cutters— 
: Oe ee AC ke el iierabaieve he Coialin nny wiatelea ws ud weitere 4.27% 4 ,.94* 3.99*-6.45* 
‘ PEA ee tS Co, IORI RNY Wena RMBs 5 .02* 5.70* 3.30*-7 .04* 
he River Drivers— 
a PR A? EOP Pia echoes tap Metalic Regi ase eee aw fie 3.74 4.71 4.00-4.80 
a IN CRESPO WICK BW ce iN Mire hh UME ig ke ae bates eho 9 eo 3.84 3.64 3.40-4.00 
q SVE eS EEN SS RIDE OH ME EST 3.43 3.48 3.40-4.00 
; 60 ES OY AGO ORM es Aa ae er ARE 2 3.81 3.84 3.40-4.42 
q Teamsters— 
Ay OEE oe tern GUA Le WME lc ea Sle aie 3.05 4.13 3.91-4.25 
RCV AESEUITI SUV IC Ris oe oe ales Sat er ROM UL aa)» wales 3.06 3.05 2.84-3.50 
OIC ever EAE Rabu gle) SOON Ry SCAU Ne i ee Ae eae 2.96 3.05 2 .50—4.00 
EATIG Sets Cn ee RA wien ee ah Ae a ult e is SNE 2.67 2.90 2.50-3.46 








*Average piecework earnings without board. 
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Table III—WAGE RATES IN LOGGING INDUSTRY, 1943 AND 1944—Concluded. 
British COLUMBIA 


Nore.—Rates with lodging but without board except for cooks and flunkies. 
Standard hours: per week 48; per day 8. 


ee 
SSS e—e——————aaaoaoaoaooooaoaaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaaqaeeeaaaaeaea a —— 








1943 1944 
: Average 
Occupation Average Range 
eee ee Wage Rate of Rates 
St Catiatt tat per Day per Day 
$: $ $ 
BGOrMMHSM Hy LE ose ec ate rat Aaa rangi eB ig i 7.04 7.09 6.50- 8.16 
Bit cooksiand Hunkles 5.) bin ehh see B hal aan 5.04% nor2e* 4.50*-5.66* 
OY CESS, a RMR a DORR ACD RON MU HA eA DE a Are 6.88 7.04 6.66- 7.48 
CHokermen. pilus) fatbulle cies Ae lear oe Basco al Tina Se 6.48 6.62 6.41-— 6.81 
COOKS) We the OR ae re et te FONG, os ER UNRE RY T OY PUU Conn m 6.72* tee 6.16*-8.91* 
Donkey engineers.......... Pare CCS Sar a We en Bee 2M 8.0 8.62 8.00- 9.51 
ab lors: ayels DUCK OTS So's Ua alll chia) a a fars WLinh nie a Meio 8 alban ae 9.207 10.34f 6 .00-13.72t 
TLOUGCIS. ites kiss oh a sa Fe EMU Siar Be Ge Sea Rae A SAM 5 8.35 7.04— 9.76 
TLOCOMOELIVE CNOIMEETBS s Fluke so bet he ailll. Celia nana Goaulnns tals 8.00 8.06 7.56— 9.50 
Locomotive firemen........ bia Un Bae ccbaa ec CMR hier ul Oh 6.40 6.35 5.72— 7.20 
Rigging slingers............. LI Aa Nae VCO NR ts a cho 7.73 7.79 7.66-— 8.16 
Roadmien and swanipers ii, ee we ea aie ia ihe ane 6.16 6.06 5.66- 6.64 
POCCETOTINNOI cee er OORM nara ik iah UP ibs anata, Bae eG fe! OE 2, 5.84 5.76 5.60- 6.00 
PIgNALIMEM Hae biel ah. sane Bale aR a, eMC ey 5. 84 5.99 5.46-— 6.56 


i 


' *With board. 
{Mostly piece-work earnings. 
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Table IV—WAGE RATES IN MINING INDUSTRY, 1943 AND 1944 


1. COAL MINING 


Norr.—Rates shown for 1943 do not include an increase of $1.00 per day awarded toward the end 
of 1943 to coal mine employees in Alberta, British Columbia, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, and an average increase of 16 per cent to employees in Saskatchewan. In Alberta and 
British Columbia and for Dominion Coal Company employees in Nova Scotia, the award 
was made retroactive to November 1, 1948, and for the remainder to December 20, 1943. 


STANDARD HOURS 











Per Day Per Week 
PUL SCOMLL A aes Mi adie bse cuigces she le nt 8 (Sat. 7 and’8) 47 and 48 
Dew Brunawaclens Wet a ok eile x44 8 and 9 _ 48 and 54 
ASH LCI WIR Lae ue eek he ate he op ely 8 loko 8-10 (Sat. 74, 8, 9 & 10) 473-60 
AT Berta, Ula RP ey Mee ed, Bir. 1? 8 and 9 48 and 54 
Priuish’ Coburg. ores Me ae shee. PING «: 48 
1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Ser eae 2 Average Range 
me D 2 Wage Rate of Rates 
P y per Day per Day 
$ : 
Blacksmiths $ $ 
REN: PATS ARS ARR DONT ed eC RY A, 2 GET Re a a 6.02 BHR i ihe Sung, 11 Meee 
IN PC OLIA SG LAER ns SORBA ch Sick ised a tila we 25. \s 5.60 6.46 6.17 — 7.11 
Psi PAPE WACK. oh RO RU Rhee ea ee ue Rea ee ks 2s 5.49 6.16 5.04 — 7.65 
SESE ir) RCLBT OM ERA Reba Pg AREA, TNL Cy ARO ALS Dey Ree APR Pe pra 5.56 6.43 5.96 — 6.80 
TARE Re is, SMR eS DED Me ead wae BN ee eRe % 6.56 4250 7.50 — 7.65 
Brite Colm bige ome ee ime et 6.41 re 55) 7.62.-— 7.65 
Carpenters | 
OPES Py 0 RA AI 208 iE SAS I Me Diehl CHL te i Pate ce eae 
SAA OODLE Cs rar eetire eae en teat hi 2 tata) coh otras Ca Whe alk Dae 6.24 6.17 — 6.31 
IT Sere SAE URIS VTC Cocco otis ied ate Un Re Vota RL ANE asl a ANT 5.65 5.04 - 6.75 
DASE Pee W AN Melis men sera d, Keer ai piety hd ets) oath) ens 6.32 7.09 5.88 — 8.00 
PL SVes a ROMO Lae BU TS RC MO A OI Mah oa We 6.94 Tuas 7.65 — 8.24 
bas y cartel MM GRa TEV cc] 4) Wm Reig, i uN <a A eR eae 6.55 | 7.66 7.65 — 8.00 
Drivers 
SONATA TR SEES wh rite Win Ge gale | ae an ah at a 6.12 i) RIA ig Ha OIA Set dN ES 
IN CES, ON SM ae OPM AT ETE Marini ecient stele esguais acc 4.67 5.79 5.67 — 6.19 
TNR INE TITIS WE aide in tac RREe ee OP, Ah, sd BAe elie aera a f Somcbud aba + jenn 5.38 B20 = eto 
ce ALCO AD UT un UE it Oneita Re ML Tish ait os 4.46 Mess | 5.20 — 5.60 
USE OE RD PREYS OTD Sea 99 28 eo | St Bk SNe ae, a 6.28 laze 7.15 — 7.34 
British Columbia...... Ashen cag tibinpmes] ig ah maven shave 6.16 ED 6.67 — 7.23 
Hoisting Engineers 
STAG eet Huth, OER RUS IR Se ON oA SO Ps RA STO 6.06 FPN Wr AB ae Wh fa AR AE rec 
PEGASO ELC tcc A be UU chee a cee cove hae ohare ks 5.82 6.78 6.48 — 7.28 
New vBrunswick. ......35.. my, eae LPG PRON ae iMS Ca pate a 4.06 ° 5.44 5.04 — 5.85 
EN SEC sige LAY be PAI IS Catal oR RRA BR A op 5.03 Ded 5.76 — 5.80 
CATERYS TRY UCS Sgn go DECREE EAR AES = Gok OUNCE. SRAM a ker nPe 6.33 7.45 716 —4.71 
LSU ATC TIGE SUSE a, 00 f PeeDaRengne A URGDS 9 - Leeann iia ae ana Pete? 6.40 (a2 7.08 — 7.55 
Labourers 
CORTE IV Nae CAN. vad So Dorie APE NG anes. Keay, fait feet, ee ghee 4.97 BO Wy hiro ekeine eee 
VU OLRM tue it ORRIN ROTA” A eae BOA SOR A AE 4.63 5.67 5.27 — 5.75 
INSAs URES URS WY ECG. hg old cmd AR eh hats (a lath" "i bata isons 3.92 5.18 5.16 — 5.19 
GL OTIOWVOLABUEA: i. ccuerond: Ste GARE eo dee ara oho bre ke ae bes 4.41 5.00 4.88 — 5.20 
Sea er Mt se hay LTP uae ati he are atte Ns go 5.61 6.58 6.39 — 6.67 
ESL MALE Co OMITIAISES GRE fee ra Me etait dye ibale eis ate soe Pagel Sb p53 5.81 4.97 — 6.67 
Machinists 
ANT ENS Vonua bol Apdo fer, dake tone UALAKRR, | Can RD sangin Fay ep Rea iota 6.09 7. BORG ee Se aa eee 
PES GUL A INR. SRM CARES Os Loy eiab goes he cca Sed coors 5.80 7.40 7.05 -— 7.69 
POT Th tte oe osteo oe Shy hes din tin ae mudylgtes ae 6.63 7.62 7.20 -— 7.65 
ATi GAGA AG OUISIES BRO, APNG) NUNES Mods, Soaslel a Wow leyeles Bue 6.55 pA sts MRT Ee Rete yh a 
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Table IV—(1) COAL MINING—Concluded 


ee [?h 10 w= > 





1943 
Occupation and Locality Wane Hate 
per Day 
: . $ 
Miners, Contract 
CORTE ee a eee LN ah Gla oy wt URN pS a Ug SE eerie 8.92* 
ING SS CORTRG Be ik a UNE LUN, apa, eee eee al 466" 
INT REID S WOE IE clics, he Gel Rok RIOR bacsouate mea tone 5.04* 
Saskatchewan............- Let ORE 6 WIRE Voit h ae Jeli Soh VER apaheuae 
Phase WR ite Wty, SMES URE CURRAN USSD ac ER eek 2 127 
Perth COOLUDA LE ii te ee Renae ha La Raa raf 10.03* 
Miners, Datal 
CATR Re US SEAL 8 log, RSE aang 6.07 
INOW NSCOLIA alte ie be Gade teal etUnbe Cea « adekanet el 4.78 
Te RR ETIRT ERO fot er: Rt ORIN AS Cs UMC MINNIS TY ua Ad leaves aria 
SE ECHO WAT LL Vet Ur Ua OL Cima ag ike A Rane 5.66 
RUE CURR MAE: CNIS COTE Ate hy MMM ALT AO en See 6.67 
PPO St OLED OL ie ee eae A ely UR MERE ER ny 6.78 
Pumpmen 
Gr ACES CA MORAL RUE OMI Sh GI TEES RI ME MRRRE: OND, orgs CN Se RR ie 5.19 
Uhh a bogs te EGE Bs Se MOT Se RROD a RDU MRCAN S 5.20 
NSW ESTERS WICH ane kU, CNB A FNS o 4.07 
ee TELM: ND LORIE ka Ntege Hie DEP OMIL 6 es ENC A UG 2 as a a 4.62 
ATT EES OAT EGGS Sy ohh GRE na aie MEE tg 72 Gee a 5.76 





1944 
Average Range 
Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 
RO S26F Var eee s 
8.95*  |6.96*—-11.02* 
6.79*  |5.65*— 7.16* 
7.79*  |6.20*— 9.28* 
10.76*  |8.50*-12.70* 
10.37* |9.84*-10.93* 
GAC ORIN PM eae Batt (4 Uae 
6.69¢ [5.67 - 7.27 
6.45 5.83 — 7.00 
6.28 6.00 — 6.56 
7.99 7.384 — 8.77 
7.89 7.55 — 8.67 
(45 a ae (RMON os ae 
6.18 5.82 — 6.30 
BELO) i snide ela cnaegaenato tone 
5.38 5.20 — 5.60 
6.98 6.62 -— 7.74 


AE al WER SAO YC crdO en PCa GO SS BS SUSU SO NOSSO 


*Average piecework earnings. 


+Increase due to shift from datal to contract basis of payment in some mines. 


Table IV—(2) METAL MINING 


Nore.—Standard hours: per week—Underground 48, Mill and Surface 48-56; per day—Under- 


ground 8, Mill and Surface 8 and 9. 


eee Oc OO SSseeaaonma= 


Occupation and Locality 


VN Ae AR NIA 02 aco a 


UNDERGROUND LABOUR 


Cage and Skiptenders 


TT mTOR ee Naik eM LEADS aM Bigls eka te RTD tata wl» 
EEG RULING Eo oe'g oe) Soils Cleon ce ade san Ces BAe ae holla yas 


Chute Blasters and Scalers 


A ETN Bey 62 oe MAUR UEItgL UEP ENR Rea tee ral Pub aA ee TRI 
PTIList COLMAR eek oe eat ly le aha aid Bie sheet Sete me 


1943 


Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 


Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 


1944 


Range 
of Rates 
per Hour 


Oiel,6) (el lehw he (a) aps Ore 


eee ee ee oe oe 8 


coerce ev eee eee 


oc eo eee ee ee oe 
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Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Continued 








1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Sey 2 Average Range 
- Hoe Wage Rate of Rates 
Pp per Hour per Hour 
$ $ $ 
UNDERGROUND LaBour—Continued 
Miners* 

CR au sate Ue NL ANCIAL BEE COM Uo! 9 dis a tatooreiel ME .78 i 9 a Daten Rr ope 
CIRC Gia, Gro hee SA MRE MD apache WBF te WA IAUe is ba 6 ee 15 75 74 -— .75 
EAS AG EP AREA ee = SHEE, a 16 78 75 — .84 
ESS SRA hdl So EES Ie Can eto eT UA .78 80 80 — .81l 
bate PIS TLAN OMB bao 01 Witch ce PRM he Pega ae Oe ag a a . 80 77 72 — .80 

Miner’s Helpers 

AA Sako, OS ME Pee Ds ices WRC tere Sorel cl kOe ee « .68 (a oe Raa, TRAE MOI Rey Pu LAR 
SUS 10022 ly Me eae INES MA ARS ie aaa a al CA SR a .67 68 65 -— .70 
OOO ee see eR ere ee eMC Ese “eb ole cineae» .69 68 68 — .69 
ES LOPE ALCS ee een ea OM be OE ae te orate bas .69 71 71 — .75 
14 a sco LE AUGER 1 ke MORO 2 hh Ren MR NE AREER De GE SAGE, VOC T NER 2 TN SHS Tit a et 

Motormen 

RSA ete iene Mais Le ee wish lds eh TH AOS ar nih RANI OAR Bay Wibeal ee hers 
UCU CT ON MO GRE Mea ss YG es EIR I a i Gt res) 75 73 - .75 
DeLee CTD i RI eURCIRIN Lofts [acest yeQt ks! Sat UMAR dave TAS RA the Nee A na 75) V8 
UCOAST GP 0" a a MEIN REO 2 Pane a8 RIO ADI eee ogee te .79 .19 75 -— .81 
Py ea cashiy GLUT) ieee) 0s Ie cS god HLA eR Noda t .78 .76 .72 — .80 

.  Muckers and Trammers 

CRIA eee es in he AMM og as dea et ie Ca A .69 OO iii) Stele tem ie 
DDE. 50.) cde POMBE aon tba ah Cael Ueda ie dare reL opis .64 .66 .63 — .68 
CEE: Le ERM AE CSRS TRA I NI aon SED IBS 7 Ae an ite 71 68 — .75 
ha SN aR Ta eet ee AON RN Pan LAE NIAps AMS He a UE net as 66 — .71 
Re Sey COLLATE Ce eet sgh ec de a acctnmatcre Cate las Re aie tie ay? 69 65 -— .72 

Nuppers 

OA ER Re EN ea ee oS Me ea ia ede ert a a .73 TO OU Hi weeny ae 
COTO ae RUN rt he On es Castes oye Rt hate ia IR llahe oes .68 75 74 -— .75 
GEE SDE EOYs Jee hes AMOR PLD DFuk? BRS NUMAN BA WHINE DOAE A] RAMOS RENN Vio 7653 68 — .73 
PAVED USER IAC ATIN Tey a eee ate suk or cee eS peed cal ete ee aah Nee wee 75 72 — .80 

Pipe Fitters 

HOG Rae a the Bees 4 RPE oat IU ABS 48 Ot nae aa 4 cen ER ESOlD Re Ace .78 7 7 Raa | Net NAY 8 SDS 
COSTA FEC On) AUDA MRED NES MELT fe RAVEN O A SAraeaneca ar 74 76 73 — .80 
OE) Fok (eye BG QUE® caT MUR TITS aru gan Tiny le Go AOE ea ee .78 DY (6 .71 -— .87 
cal AW G'S 0) 0 52 Ya bee a eg I MATa eg nM Faery aN Sn NK ND .80 . .85 .80 — .89 
PLIST EC OLION OTE fi Rt te ee al hice aCe degene Shee oneres .8l .83 .78 — .83 

Samplers 

PAA Er he DR EER tee De atid Pav avebecatis foiled Gapteay ali Arai .73 6S UA er ag ewe oS 
AL RON ALAN NCO MER EAR” RAE MAR RE RUHL ner gah 74 72 — .75 
EETIO Peale by aoe aos He tale oe Ubiceie whet Ta ABEEN 75 75 Loree 
VE ARE ONG  isiteders fat Wid eS lewiNe ditt sh a: cite, vont Ey 2h aL te POOR Te CRW Sale kaa a mr a 
neo OTITIS eR ae i ca ES NO ae: Le pe RARE Ds oe ey 2 uv A 

Timbermen 

LO TACIA FLT rt NG AMD res ces MUS Rl ae gu Lace gsen et Moai wtacaiigrs .79 7) SUM IR URW, FG sat 
CUED ECE Gh ema hea Med NAB. Nb Oh Heke Sie oly BaNar eae gi yes oe 75 — .80 
TOY CY We TUR gM Ok AO aya COLOR Fk Na A SRR BN Ea a .79 .79 .75 -— .81 
A SS TEAS eid a Oo amen YEN |B gs OE Pe an Ly aU RN .85 85 81 — .93 
Sve CURIE O70" Phe cab: Smee  DSpe RRR LGN St IRL NN OS AT .79 .79 .72— .80 

Timberman’s Helpers 

ESET § PRU US EERO SA ab 08 en BT Bk Ol CORO ef COR .69 ZO oe Rene Suga 
Te Wed ae ee Ay es gai RS ge se opel atal .65 rg 68 -— .75 
RE ATU ee ek, Merah a jcc ne KOs a de uaa le ye son .69 69 68 — .70 
Merits ie COMI IA old) os cults cue wc bia ale BYete eg eee wo 73 Wo ce 


*Includes Machine Men, Drill Runners, etc. 
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Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Continued 


———— eee OTOTOTOeeeeq—70“oe™eqyeq7o7#0#0Gq”Qos0s"—0S"SsSS 








i943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Vereee Average Range 
eas Wage Rate of Rates 
Rr per Hour per Hour 
$ $ $ 
UnpERGROUND LaBour—Concluded 
Trackmen 
CU es IRN eee Creel a CE SU A hates bE, oui, eddie £718 he HO Ta Wit Wee Or, ee 
CREM ay a Salus Oh) ties ChadWe hiniele’e & the eienpemietas ey ees 14 75 72 — .80 
CEN ath ata )e og Cn ean Ne RD RD VRRP AR EEA A Ors Oa ROME ey ARR .79 .18 .75 — .81 
BESS EN aN che 2 Gee eer ity AN Mt RR COA aR SCA RS a .80 81 .80 — .81 
SCAG SEA CUO LEEIIA TRL cir sieiicial calc is Width ola or eee terete .79 .79 .75 — .80 
Mitt Labour 
Crushermen 
GIS ect, SRR IM Le OO ite sk SRN ae AMEN ye on .T4 1S a rae nile te 
WH BDEC CM ENA he, aie be Viet BUM pettiness 10 63 63.4 215 
UU ig 3 BS AS A RS MIR geen) alee AP sea 05 15 ,05 ii OL 
MERSTINUORIEY aie ticle cs NaI ental oh cl9' hs ep oUt ett evetted a ns be 16 YUE By Me Sri) 
PSTIGISEL. (SOUPS NI NUrs Bess sil eis ye ls Mle ae wise sk ae nig ye be 16 13 6G raved 
Filtermen 
er ARO ici mr a ANIC CRC Ld aaa a a Ts SE We TS) Lil cee Dae ess, 
UE a UTR SESE eco Ee a apr MF .66 67 60 — .70 
SO ENAT HOD SRI ee ee ees fas Lee GUAR et Rt RCM ees Seay .68 — .84 
RECO ere Oe ie cu aay a ed se NM Le ier 9 O15 SE TO ha) Le en Re ee 
Av LastiCe OMT yI, fee ec ee ea, ah ee ipa lio Malas Rie ITT. 0 sl ee 
Millmen 
ETN (iets Cr ye RISEN Msc NOL gee MRD PR Oe Gree © SNe a RCC by fit TOs SURE ee 
NUIT MeN Mate Ge ee entdues ) tides dads eRe RT AIG Me Aba bess fe ae me i 71 65 — .76 
ra OOM o Cel ACCOR AU DART aes URNA NC ASE es J 0 Ua Ny fs: 74 70 -— .78 
EAP EEN CHR TEL OS PR ARANO UT THGAE a) MONG: ngedle Miee UMRSBE ire LN Ra PRN PEP ae 80 75 -— .81 
Eye hl Om Pe) hed cud Cte PURO Pea lie Ran mr ll 9 Aig is Ba hg 74 ‘ivf 72 — .86 
SurRFACE LABOUR 
Blacksmiths 
RE aie CRUDE LLG HARE ICA Aa SAD AN, SCURRY Sor SRNR TSO SURG En SL 84 re UTR A Ne Br ew aa 
PUEDE Bee MNOS roe iagally Mi AUST Le Mkts ec Again aieNasi athe ola 19 79 74 — .84 
OG oh 9m LTA a 1 ORR ae A Pana RS Uy PPM. IES oh fs Ae ata .85 . 84 .73 — .90 
LE War atel ec: VO PiCICH SOUR BEIRUT, Go RRB RG SC NE ARATE Rag .88 .88 .80 -— .98 
Brition (clare hi. We ies Feiss, eo cis Blades Mia taeilel cal oom . 84 .85 .78 -— .89 
Carpenters 
BRANT ES EA ICA ORG OM MERE ATE (ate, Re net OR Sa) Ave 81 SE a P ie eI hate 
USOC NA si ciate Gee ON a RS ate a yrs ase kab vet tate 15 75 .72 — .80 
CUTIE TAOW ie Welle cca G TREY URS SULIT dita ca kglinng tials swat .81 81 .72 — .85 
IVER TEU Deel estesc i A ASL sw Od ios o aN oy .86 87 .80 — .93 
British: Columbia. ti. la} és Rib. HME Ke MY a! . 84 .85 .78 — .89 
Compressormen 
PORE Minne Ea OM Malian ui Weisel aa tibia auale: Reeth tata aera ate tek te bak BG 1 ig SEEN 
COE DOOH als ens Ae x Metall as lave sts Atle hia’ «Wo vigee ebihe ie ls a Af 77 61 — .85 
PANTO Pre eae eee LPR A oes ON COE Las c dea On katate a er ater Ste nO 75 68 — .85 
5 ES Hey 6c DRAM NSB AE A, SRR ORM SE ad, cla cue AN dd a .79 81 80 — .82 
LaMar em ty eRe Gio] (tool, ob ts Mae om eM AE ed mM TAG eR are AAD ee Mali be yc .78 77 66 — .86 
Electricians 
Carriere ye Ais lem Maney Rt ll oh Oe pantie TRI ALY Oo kde ies .83 ps7: AAI ae Danton Age iba) 
COREG aM ARR oe Yrs lath ERMA 3a hale Waele yu atl ie aa eal 81 81 70 — .90 
CEG ON Bs DMR AT i SR FR RR PR AN CON SI 2 .83 83 71 — .90 
Dy a Wb OLA, A TAD CA SN ed a oi cuala. i tocallodn an edbroue dacay eliell cays tab ais 91 95 88 -1.03 
PSUTTON OLA GT eat UN i Wa cm .87 84 80 — .89 


NZ 
Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Concluded 


Sn | 
ooo Tloooal“O“lTNeaeaeaeaanananan®ajzonn#*>paee S=oS=S ees ae 


| Ae 43 1944 
Occupation and Locality MA eas Se Average Range 
! bie ba Wage Rate of Rates 


per Hour per Hour 





$ $ $ 
Surrace Lasour—Concluded 
Hoisimen 

ATR Sood 6 ENT ENIEL V  Ne eke eves ast Wile oly o/s te Stal aY 84 sy: WTA Nena esi TEM Ev 
GANS ad hs 0) a allsdehos. opeamouionp Fable rd kal na aad! minte ay 83 84 PUES eed tre si 
Ontario..... PEA Best bee, rd ged UV vg M0 Sara BE SE nd A .85 .85 .80 - .91 
A ER ant 170) gos Wag TR fae RS A Bia! A UPC he ODA EMBO AR Sy (PA Woon OH 
Britisey Colum bin eo heels cen) sists op3 i voles aie toma 83 83 AY (= oui =) 

Labourers 

“Br EER oh ae RNR OUD od at OR ae a TC .61 Gee atten Seal eer ae Se ie 
me ie.) Crabs sig de SRI apne GE opal ete lane’ « LIBDS o Seip'> .56 57 53 — .65 
(OOS Ys AMES A 010 Whe i Oe aon ae EN Sea 62 64 .59 -— .73 
INEST 6) 69: Pagans Saas Ay In a a ag ne .59 .62 .60 — .65 
Pricre ie COMM DIA tia Benen s eet epee seg cte phounie Sento soe: .68 .66 .60 -— .72 

Machinists. ‘ 

(EP ETA ene te dae Re gg 2 i RL a eg al, .83 roo Nor ne pp Ae NI Se Be 
PIE DOOs, o4\'s ian dik te SHON alte ste pike «Bean aupets Sati 6 Jae 84 82 80 — .89 
CEREBRO BORA RHE Ribas Vaile et RMR es athe, aaede re VOU. 81 .83 .75 — .90 
MEU CN eR te ge MI I. 0" ATA RIERA SG 1 IN a ey (Ze Ne A .97 .80 -— .98 
Bits COMM LA ee Ua alk eae ergs a eae oe ies .85 .85 .80 — .89 

Steel Sharpeners 

ee ee oe aaa au today ley dts Se ade op farrea atte lin tarns .79 Oar ty ONG On NINO eM abies 
POOR CG Se) KON Vaneleneran andl eh claotiely Mat a ete alas Seley So! sc DY i th 69 — .85 
YER AE a (6 MRE Be Lad ey MPRA PI a0 0>: SAK an ROLL Rg .79 79 73 — .838 
1A EMR Nas OB NRT th Ws cs esos nn oS OUT AeA .79 79 77 — .80 
ava prs COULIM ae ote al Ee aie OPA direte4 Fa as eR MON is . 82 81 75 — .89 


See ee ee et eee eee era eee ee occ e ee eae eer ee aac eee ncaa  AALIGSonara SUT RIGA EREES EA WETSUIT EAE TED ST 
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Table V—WAGE RATES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
; 1943 AND 1944 


(1) PRIMARY TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


Notrr.—For more detailed information see report ‘‘Wages and Hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry in Canada, 1944”, issued as a supplement to the Lasour Gazerts for February, 1946. The 
rates shown are average straight time wages or earnings per hour. Most of the employees in this 
industry are on piece work. 








Average Wage Rate per Hour 





MARITIME 


Occupation CANADA Paavineie QUEBEC ONTARIO 
1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Corron YARN AND CLOTH 
Piekertenders). male... s nuh: Le Tee: .465 Ro EN SRY aa Ce .455 .483 1512 .502 
Cara tenders cmaleyit. ace oe .476 .488 .444 -472 .470 .488 .510 .491 
Fly frame tenders, female............. .418 .450 .425 .423 411 .453 .430 .455 
ron SV PENU C2 goles 099 (CRU UANG stAMENIE RRST RR 460 ge SO | he TAK BaP a Be BO a .458 ASD ist ihe SOY name ie 
PS MNSTS  MOMAIE et Wie fe tha ian tmels .407 .418 .383 .394 .407 .423 .413 .410 
Spooler tenders, female................ .404 .426 . 380 .310 .407 .446 .419 -412 
Twister tenders, female................ .412 .428 . 389 Bey) .412 .442 .423 .424 
Weavers inaleran hae atl Glimkee aug ale acy . 563 . 566 .591 . 626 (625 .535 .610 . 602 
Weavers, Temale wy Wo (iO OM mero .491 .492 .520 . 520 471 .485 -521 vole 
Bavvery Manas, female. oe wenmee. pues . 362 . 364 .378 Gog .359 .379 ,062 . 336 
GOT SERA TALE Sie). Lae ahi | . 662 .677 .679 . 675 . 659 .677 . 665 . 676 
Winder tenders, female............../. -406 .437 .480 . 505 .397 .433 .410 .433 
Cloth inspectors, female.).... 62.0035). . 388 .396 .353 . 300° . 394 .404 , 366 mY 65) 
Skilled tradesmen (Maintenance)...... .664* . 699 . 688* . 707 . 656* .701 . 674% . 689 


* Machinists only. 





Average Wage Rate per Hour 








Occupation CANADA pa QUEBEC ONTARIO Peeeens 
1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
WooLLEN YARN AND 
CLOTH 
Garnet and wool pick- 
ers,;male: eae 458 474 460 450 .412 432 490 500 413 447 
Card tenders and fin- 
ishers, male........ .457 .499 .453 .463 .456 .463 . 506 ZOL0 447 .518 
Mixing gill, draw box 
and draw frame 
operators, female..| .396 POS D Wis eels seed Gere eie ea Ole 361 .403 KOSO TY sais Sts See Wee 
Worsted spinners 
(frame), female....| .391 FOOD eine ea eis .328 . 383 . 382 .392 BBO Dn RUS St aaah ave 


Woollen spinners 

(mule and frame), 

MIPAIS HC Mee Oe ns) -5ol =| . .566 .500 505 473 .511 . 585 . 609 .480 .510 
Woollen spinners 

(mule and frame), 


FOMIAIO MM aioe nid: .407 Hy, UNM Rape 97 gary By ee ee .326 . 368 .454 448 -420 . 366 
Twisters, female..... . 368 .378 . 298 .333 . 304 334 394 ZOOO) Lota heal fener 
Winders, spoolers and 

reelers, female..... . 360 . 376 .310 . 308 .319 344 .376 .394 .08l . 358 
Weavers, male....... .558 OR Oe yehstea ein eee 534 4 .544 . 588 DOO ie he Raabe ents eee 
Weavers, female..... 437 .456 .373 .315 .412 .492 .449 .466 391 .361 
Burlers and menders, : 

PEDTALG is Ne dss .403 WARS Mac die heel oe ak tant .845 .379 453 7 AR APPS OR ad A 
Loom fixers, male...| .648 FORE eh a eiol, eat Bee « . 629 . 669 . 670 VO87?) Ree pee 
Wet and dry oper- 

ators, male........ .493 .020 -415 481 .466 485 .512 Bi A Pa My Pe Hg SMa 
Wet and dry oper- 

ators, female...... Lote . 364 . 309 . 386 . 338 .310 . 382 BS! VB) AE Peg TON Oily ns PoE) 
Dye machine oper- By 

ators, male........ .483 AY RN INSGUDR tag ea Be) .434 .449 .513 is. a Pa DY ieee Sorte 


tIncludes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(1) PRIMARY TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Concluded 
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Average Wage Rate per Hour 













é MaRITIME WESTERN 
Occupation CANADA PRovinces QUEBEC ONTARIO Provincest 
1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ $ $ . § $ $  §$ 
Knirrinc— Hosiery, 
UNDERWEAR AND 
OUTERWEAR 
Hosiery 
Full-fashioned foot- 

ere, mallets na. 855 27 ai hah Dara Ho a 823 830 917 SSD MOM caw et ec ave ote 

Full-fashioned leg- 
gers, male......... 787 Spy A Sa GP ie A 769 814 831 oT een tet AMES RP 
Tulldashigned top- 

pers, female....... 409 2.2 A | RE eat DV ea 390 425 .450 Pe a AAS a eal Sch atk 
Loopers, female...... 374 .390 344 :321 333 3508 424 be aN Bede ed MR fe ae 
Sewing machine op- 

erators, female.... 414 TA rene dis dure Gaia 382 317 476 ASO ep ili ee et co ale 
Hand operators, fe- 

Pees (cant ane 389 405 . 308 . 303 352 379 434 BAS iG NLC NE On eauig 
Boarders, male...... 590 BGO: ak wakes fetes ave 584 610 .595 CO a MDha ROR AMIN tea tas, 
Boarders, female.... 455 GEL Te el eke ie Da tata 443 497 .478 EGS ey heise sh ena eee 
Circular knitters, fe- 

MAIO hla se. | 359 373 -270 -316 295 321 -406 7 BE ae SA BAN RT 
Twisters, reelers, 

winders, femalef.. 374 -390 +315 -346 318 358 -414 AEG id Ben Ta ee Gi bet 3 
Fixers, circular, male| -750 07 i A El Se asa 682 720 -790 BO er) Saran tee ea ae 

Underwear and Out- 
erwear 
ae pe knitters, 
MO oleh shies oh 586 -596 ABS bowie cual 1046 -531 -598 Er ie: OA IN Am A RL PR 
CGaecular knitters, 
GIMAALE Washi. e Sieve s 375 399 -320 +375 353 325 398 +453 329 343 
Sewing machine op- 

erators, female..... 389 418 -345 -359 341 384 416 -445 362 402 
Dye-house opera- 

Ors Male? Geet 515 Fe IS game at Rat BIN NN a 432 -389 545 HOG iced sd TAM a aay ye 
Hand operators, 

TH MOL My bebe oe 540 592 Ay. Lain oc ae -507 - 564 -622 DOL A Hoan WOR Le atau 
Hand operators 

TOUISIO bhieEh Cos ats 372 -392 +343 -320 BBY 360 -388 -414 364 381 
Cutters, male........ 630 - 656 -503 -540 627 659 -689 OLS ee TR Be COMBRETUM 
Cutters, female...... 407 -440 -340 -356 389 373 -420 -462 RY Ms 412 
Fixers, knitting, 

FOGLE.) is bile estes k 654 FLY, ae eee a acaeant ae 549 -650 692 i CN OILS ae RS SE 





+Underwear and outerwear twisters, reelers and winders are included under hosiery. 
tIncludes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 


By pA EA ELA a ae asec neon Tee AEUCMEE A RMVU AT GEST) Cth RUAN ARN TE 


Average Wage Rate per Hour 


Yc) ee Se ee eee seen eee ence e ee eeac ee ee ee Be a aan a 





Occupation CANADA QUEBEC | ONTARIO 
1943 1944. ~ 1943 1944 1943 1944 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Rayon YARN AND FABRIC 
Spinners, female........... . 384 .468 .361 397 .418 
Throwers; temale. 0s rhe tans sinieg stere.« nS Lametiin bits wa dineedes . 366 .425 
Winders, female........... .376 . 396 .338 .857 -472 
Wearpers: Male. ini .e iy hes 544 . 568 .514 hs Ya ys Vartan IRB ae Wott Rep BUA a Pee 
Warpers, female........... 445 441 441 AB By PRR esa os bec ae eae ae 
Slasher tenders, male...... .528 .529 .493 AOD isi | PR he uci des Panta teas ies 
Weavers, male............ .559 .576 . 556 .574 .591 
Weavers, female............ .473 482. .467 .475 .508 
Loom fixers, male... aint .710 .728 :710 . 729 .713 


Graders, female (cloth 
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Table V —(2) CLOTHING 


Norr.—Rates for 1948 in Section (2) Clothing in Report No. 26 were shown on a weekly basis 
and are omitted therefore from this Section. 


1944 


Occupation and Locality Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour 


$ $ 
MeEn’s AND Boys’ Suits aND OVERCOATS 

Basters, Female 
OTe aa CRAIN ER Pe bes RRO i AEA TUS Nad Teta NAT SU CAE ot 9 204 oe OL Ra ane’ 
UATE 2! SAMAR SCOR RUS AG a NE A a 3) PAS TH bd See meat 52 .33 — .70 
IVEOTURO Oi: Ment Duals CAN cL Vues OU reek a) mtn, Mf Soh Ma ae 56 40 -— .70 
Other Quebec congress i. 6 ii!s eke vearn ts ale a 64 = eee oe a guenoee 44 (O°, ~ 200 
OARS RE SRR NS Ne ATOR LEGA As RE ACA AR SI DONATE COB d a mbt OL aD 
Mitnyses ee eck), SORE ARME LA: Ui Rie Meme VRS ied 7. 6 Ui, MLR Re ta ERM A pide .58 46 = .68 
WEEE SN bAriO Centres. (0 LR Loom vie ren he ake a) A kn .58 40 - .75 

Basters, Male 
We Ee CAMRY AORN MRE RS ANTE Nina Boe Naeem ek AUS A yA le RR A NR FOO i uah ia cave oan eae 
SUNY oo MMOIORO Te RO Rie SUC oh Oa, OR ED sa, .86 .64 -1.05 
VAR OMA URe GN SSE RR Maat Rt a Yate ca! | ee ai 87 64 -1.05 
Other Qvebec' centres.) Hae b OM. oe. Sone rid) EN a A! Na TR RO 
Ontario. 20: BEN ht) Bes UR CR tk ANA URN BEY AMMAR bee 2 a AR 91 .69 -1.14 
i) a ota a Maat GI A ROR ae CHC INS) A RO tage i 8 RO eh .91 68 -1.14 
COL Rer SnabigiCenLres. hy acl Paani Lock, plcvk Megha aston nae 2 LOWY eas sels ee 

Button Sewers, Female 

CANS SACU LOU ee ate ik POE Sal) i ca EL Ra pai OR ML NO OO i fle ae a a 
COOLANT Nee 5) cbt eaha 010, chica see ta Me CA MOLT 5 Genk Cem: eat .46 35 — .67 
Wi Ce S9.07 yk DS Ran al Sy RD CIES ly Ri a aR NCSD CEL oyna a .50 .389 — .67 
Other Quebec centres], . sang eee yen, 6 ee ais a a OF .35 — .38 
OMtaTION Ve ato aes SUR AR AON AST AR Dot iy oc iad Os An AE OR A MU NC OW 34 — 75 
AL OT OUI COR ek et WRC Bs Pay MOH RR IRC TORRE EN! WB Ue) Neu a .58 41 - .75 
EDEN ONnGariQyCenres cus ul. Ut RA ete tae bie: ai obese meena, Son 34 -— .62 

: Cutters, Male 
MERGE: ERROR, UPA Lo a IR ABP ee RA ae ORS ARI RO 695 0 Ree 
DER TEMUING Ae POV IDCCS 4 Or iol 8 ote ial kam een On ae. ocaee ae es ake ea ee tee 47 .3l — .56 
DA eat eae RUaR Une LA RIO RON a adi Yi oc APU aR PE AE TP .91 .64 -1.09 
DHPC iS cre OMRON OY AP APR BT RT OS ARMAS: Ma om Ke aR IO .95 .70 -1.09 
Other Quebec! Gentrese Mee Mee Te ee EO ORM pire .64 — .80 
CATAL tid Me Wea CES ty Oe al LON GN Son asi ate ee nay eUCvee A A Ree 1.02 .60 -1.13 
SPOT OTGO NS Crane Ve Nahe Use Ms Ped aie iN on WAT sp WORN LST SRN aE 1.04 80 -1.12 
Der CLA TIO COIUT OSU AEE. Gia Chie mate umiaD wera o kent wa tye duc a .88 60 -1.13 

Ezaminers, Male 
CATR A Mre rth el Guanes? Ciey ARM RRND hoy 1 Aes Pais ita ARR Rika ba Bal STENT OR Ne a te 
BCE 2 ae A ae a eT AN HA SCN 5 LA uC Ie YA .80 .62 -1.06 
INEOTIEP CST oii Ak ee eis Rt he MaMa ate OORT ME Ue A 78 62 -— .91 
Other Quebec centres............ VEEN, ODO EN Ss hoe nai chee ae .85 .63 -1.06 
rei 2H Le NMRA Mae ide! RL, SRN RAD ae REAL UR RLS RUG RI Gy ETD .59 — .87 
REEL CORAL Bis Bilas ely gall Us Vie aca Sea Cia are at Mae an a at et ig 67 — .87 
Other Omtario Contwes 6568. a eee clea eee ae wis bebe hits uate .64 59 — .66 
Finishers, Female 

RATER ih Noob 5 WARE Cs ROUND a gc SP Each raya 2 ak ae ANY aaa alle Nc La PY NT EE TE PARAL a 8" 
CALE OG a ishas bc 1S ORM POUR dyad din AICSRe, Ol Ng BM A ORM eh On aera aha a he .43 .30 — .60 
Wiontne ayy ee i eae eles PON ARN BAL Ne ea .48 .3f — .60 
Otherminebecicen press!) 1) 0a. Ee ocean ao. bla’ dante OF .380 — .48 
COTTA TIO 2 Ga Re TE eS Os Le aN AN ny oa aes OI PO a Vel .56 .45 — .68 
SLOTOTIGIE phi. CUMS Aue tT ML yin elle ea ee CRD ne UY .56 45 — .68 
Other On tarig Congres oka! i eh lave cychs, oak deemupiaiaie tcc ilaMiene, wieled .50 48 — .59 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 
1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ > 
Men’s AND Boys’ Suits AND Overcoats+-Continued 
General Handsewers, Female 
Say Pa et UT CMR SRR) NI aE Ra RN A RCE co DEH arty SBE baie ds aarti 
Re AT be AIM eed a ah lia, WAR NRT g eal lal a Mh awety Ol NAP g ae War .36 .22 - .61 
DUH, ee eH Ae NT Af a CIE ea aC Me a PU 44 34 — .61 
mmc Mr COUEW!S CONUS). 151).02 Zvi icie la sing eligiai le Sc sla 00) RIAN CNG a .30 .22 — .36 
SR ei Re oe ae eC WOU tah CRIS ae Gh Mr eM ily i 55 ,383 — 15 
Et AN re ty Mn Ta a A oh ate ieee a Ml ek .62 52° — "70 
Ger ON GATIO CON GHOSE Nid ce cians arate Mia di wlan beth ahd Cotte rae .46 33 — .57 
Pocket Makers, Male 
NERS CRAY DP eL MARA A PY EA UA OR OS An Re) I QO UB ee ai A 
PTY 62) CAE FORMS 1 OPRAH Fig 50 UCR) SAL oe gn a Or .97 .73 -1.24 
Ua aH Bs MRE NR A AT RU TAMU ME RUBE 2 8 MD {97 .73 —1.24 
O)ptver OUeHeG CONETes ail silat we Yio i'n, hse) yak. S's. 5.5 dolertoL Maar 86 .83 — .88 
EN CUE MERAH PIMC AE fd 6 Oat DO ED La i ARO tN MCORP HAN Ns 1.00 .62 -1.18 
PRA PON LOY gal i Datta ias atic eres CAN ote CRANE CRIP EAE DL Ss 0). 101 77 -1.18 
EDO OEATIO CONGESR NS lots ae leditey Were’ VM ate atela le spyeiaione ceive Wee .89 62 -1.10 
+ Pressers, Male 
era ait fe MUN ICL Loree Heese ae Was lye alk go e'y: ace cota aHO Nata ate oY (I OIG NW abe ry ak 
| RISE os Slviale Mme done alaene Castittoel ata mle caniea A0CGn oa ini'e Rat ehaltetene ee me 81 .42 -1.20 
IY Caney sterey REP PCS LN MACE betty AS ID NY ig aan eh | .89 .64 -1.20 
Oiler: Quedee Centres us risa hin aa he en plll'n vies 6 oye el wiaearitge 65 42 — .84 
ROP RTOIE se CUMMINS ek Mt, SIs a ah gy'o be ole lah owen 1.00 AT —-1.25 
PEOLOULOL IEC nT Cae Gaeta aU A aOR eee 2! Ce ead ba 1.04 .79 -1.25 
Cer COGAN IO CCTLTOS So UU Si Gore Wfare ys, Bibl alinat rhe gy! ayer eeenait) cnr 79 .47 -1.00 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
COS i Ms hs Way OTE MEE Terie so ee IAB whe ARP i tanipis So: bik 0 le Fa DR alg SO el Mega seat baat al 
PERIMENT TOMI COS EY, Sennett rebel Moe tata Ug atoll es wae ‘a & ce mee 30 .26 — .50 
PVCS Feast WMI casts PACE iol ay aPete mM Weal ate Dal and a ed abr eS .50 26 -— .77 
EORER ES Bea Wreae Or ieee Cat NER ON WTSI ba arb ie a Sill ay Uhatat 54 LSD) a Ok, 
Other Quebec centres................ is AA ORCI MUM NONE 44 .26 - .60 
have EE CCN ERIS SS TUPLE An Me Mp ner RGR FL AL MO A) La .08 pe (Gena ea £9 
COLO TIE Me wR al es SSN, Seta B aN lO a alist alex's al atbs mala gg .60 (Ol eed, 
GTi HOT tA LO, CORT BOS 2a 506 vid sins wie, fe wcevet wees Spay aval bu shiny sydc rua eveiinneneee wh 47 42 — .60 
| Sewing Machine Operators, Male 
COTS CED Lt day oy Reyan oe otis Otay tani MSS SPU PS Cu Ne aura ee ah cMiviae RM Rtg POO Mo SUSE Ad te 
=. IU PBIEAINI OPE TO VERICERE wid hae) Wich sod Hie ls, siatla. OA NS ohh, euiah Wid: areNlenNT ue Kin abe .55 .564 — .55 
" rah ey eae lle MD A aed A Cal SU RAR AEA eG) ieee . 86 .45 -1.14 
7 POR CCAM hb Re enim: cic aki a MinwNete We Ming oie vee le wlecapabe cit 88 .60 -1.14 
7 Pte Tae DEC CON tLe Ny: oie eure ht Kune alin aie Srohan bape Ne acleje age R 73 .45 -1.00 
; CH CER SubaeptiNS GM eso Mat Mart MEN AD GAA Ene AS RA SEN Hi Ro IT 95 .68 -1.22 
7 J WET6t ig ade Meloy nephy Sty POOL REAM NRK a MLN NPR ONL APU 96 68 -1.22 
: CVE CNL AIG (COMULERE ou wird Ih LEP Nis See ait Bhyrel nee ata, ¥onere, o 81 68 — .96 
' Tailors 
4 ha Nhe) yw AT SRA 8 atria 28 TARR gh am Rip te RE MORO UT e: ORa Sane NPR Tn 2 Sa eT tatty Rae ee 
Oe eh Aye citi ete ble velo ita Cue eicsionbeheaetinig youee teil unas A .83 .638 -1.00 
PGC Dd Se MENTE sete gs Wek mie hsiabe we oars anecoiterpnleks eben atanenele ca ai aks 84 .68 -1.00 
ECE C CONE Eee ete ee ele fore bmi eel te .80 .63 -— .90 
Ne OT Ts TRIN rer Arles oo gs he So oitesd solat ss nics pumolon nile Wiegeere ssid yeP vaue es SG 81 .62 — .93 
CREF ENt OS Os aie CUED Ld aks atic ib we is Mensa dale fase a ymceln ik Ge Tk 82 .63 -— .93 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 











1944 
Occupation and Locality | Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
MeEn’s AND Boys’ Suits anp OvERcoatTs—Concluded 
Trimmers 

Cannan corte ines ROMER ic tices Sete tute Mt ricealher a ms Ny MMe aang Vane bai STS Ny Ropar, BON Le ae eae 

GEC O VG ts PRO Ae Rie Ri ORME tial cb mM aA on 20d dial Nt bn aoe 19 .66 — .92 

SUE eh Gece) Be lal UR IN AROS va) et Ca) Rs I .82 .66 — .92 

! Other CQ ucbec Centres. ais). bi a a Gna nu oaelbleiy ae aan eee ANS nrnee .68 .66 — .69 

Ce AMEE TD UNUP nea the SURI a GT UM AB.) NTN AR OO ek 81 .62 -1.00 

BEGET GO Heo ea CA itssieee OY ote NY ROM paaamemaaeihaeG.7, se yi hogee a GE . 80 62 — .95 

EDERAL EMEIO |COTLELES os aCe cast ead ERG os snlenter civelbehtometlatles ops aeee . 84 71 -1.00 

Underpressers, Male 

Oe AG ee ae WR COR GAARA pl AREA A GL bay STR Ae Ra OURAN {G66 ikl rs 

LEE See) UN TAMIES ¢ IRCA 7 RT Cop Wc 2 lc BOM ren Uemgaetine cop 64 .29 — .91 

BRL GCL Hr livid \aiiativic ky) oh Rh ela aR AINA Bile tc dutiouy: Wy ah ered oe salen gu sien 71 .50 — .91 

OEHER TO LIEBEC CONEBEES 6) sual hol uilhase Me tiaac sinay 9's54/ oc Abllghatlon dh oh gh Aled i51 .29 — .80 
PERE LOL OLUCOLMOBREY Fie 0's) Sec nicht HARE aia tec as 7s oh gh lores delegated et at a gre .80 .68 — .91 | 

Work CLOTHING 
Cutters, Male 

Crea Ghee re it: cee BNE. Crs lg hay cy casa ha du er a a tyne Bbedk tga canon cepts lag aRcrl Ong atau af ai ‘G1 deeved aa ia tea 

VER EERIIIOR ETO VALCO 05.01 be) cauchdete een Se Rbe MUG boos ciaad avon ptlagnthauabanenaneha/ saat 45 (52 265 

DEC ee NNR CCU Liat exe: anti nih Sh AUBIN au alisha ax) hae scab. evstad tiene nneb ey @ 60 .40 — .82 

BNL GY GLO AA MEL Cy LPP A bests alesscbe NEN LE EMRE OAL RL Pr col avaeNacut ob aCereb tcl one lna teas 67 BY er 9, 

Oiher Quchec Centres | cis Gicte cage redtecticns:  ivevscelgiorenames Ue aaa .57 40 -— .75 

CEREAL Ee, Sais hee e hee Beko ha oe UG eR a ua Wells! Graal Guin oatioher ekrotatatee, 53 “SA 2108 

TOLOMEO dees le alee epi veh ate se at acta a ae atta GML e vel pucan o PM Bits 6 51 .34 — .93 

CHMETIOMTATIO COUPLES. o..0 fips WE teat ehe te hela acc Wis ne Asigh Cece a ek _58 pees Bee 

PPAEiE HE POVIDCCS a Pee STAY AEE itett SOE rg) Ss les ora kd hl 74 2 ABB as 239 
RTE aR. GEN) LE LUA L612 DME GADD By a We ec NE tt a A TCR AR MRE wg RM ag PA EG ONE RRR MTR Chg 

Examiners, Female 

Canadas... ss ARNG AOR i OR atl REAR st ce hae CRNA any ONAN ORLY 5B, AONE CIN Ne 
VER EACABISE TO VURRCOR odes Vee a lds is Lape chs © RED ae Nis stay EEL aah LAS ae vey a gu KDOLEN Bese ORE oe 

BLE SB AE Ee SM CCN ARR ART AEs El Ine DRAMA Re ARMS RMN oz lpi Aesaan © 
MOM ETEAL Gee ete Or im ARR Se Se kt eal AF ba RE aca LON Vy pe: 

Other Quebec centres...............-. HAN AD oan 8 197 190 0 Oe 

MOTE RIOT TT poe ane Vere ar ALE NUE NN ie cae mga EU MY ae RHR a .39 5 BONED 

AWOL EEE Me a RMN AOL ik Paste On Mel PARR Dy eek ied Ridin Maul McA et nah Ny Rouge ie gm "AL SA a4 AD 

CEH OL ORTATIO CEN GEOR Te fer ok, CRUE BORN Se Bimmer er 1 Welle awn Cae a 36 $0 *=:"-42 

POV AAP ee LO Vee Yih LN ERR gt RY nar gy SES CS EN Eat ee CE 42 =f Meals b 

Pressers, Male 

AORTA PR egy h pete SONNY MMe Ui) ie ely AU eda eet Aan ere iarlararey, 9 | ie TAMERS SLA crate wae 
IVE ATNTAETIS LE FOV ITICOS eit 8h ss a sails eles oh ea le orale tae bealior a eae A062 Bla al sey Ai GOO Hig ee a anne 

CDI ICE AE MO LUMEN tah ws ghee Mnist sh osc ihe GMaTEMyeael Lh cngee ete te vise ters .39 25 —) 157 

VEOH GTO WHOLE Ie th i ai Gt ACY ae a neve Sena a 40 .26 — .57 

MOther, Quebec Cemtres i eis 4 wie w klic wiwm dem Pamow aie oe balamers @ coupe .39 .25 — .56 

ELH ERIE sug NAO A DOOM Dey CLS PRB, BOE OReBU Aa BLE MySHI(G PARMAR aU al cron ay “ti 71 .50 — .96 

PSLORVUO leat tad teal RC Me ee aA UA i Ak aA a OUR ara Ne IU a A nes 50 -— .86 

ther Cn tari COM ORES il hi) ee IRI OU fi Mic ee eid et Ne ate a ee ee ay al .68 .51 -— .96 

CAEP IE LY OW RECOM er ay OMEN UI Osh oot alg GN ALCr tat arc IN sh NG lag shaw Tah eae ee As .69 .59 — .80 


eh Ve 1h Oe ed Le AUU LF RAMON LGR Ba ain CPOnUTS Nutr AaB catia MRI yg ys CIM URy UI SEL Mie AG Ns? Gans The 5 Ine tee 
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4 Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 
1944 
Occupation and Locality / Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Work Criotaina—Concluded 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
COSTE EER ANOS SA © BRO RRS lf SOREN ON AP LO NS AG FAQS a lane Bipratia ayy 
IVER PERATE EPO WINGER arg punter he) MeN nN Sel es 38 ha ee tear cb a ay .3l ,25 — .40 
CEC ee USE cig ate Me uit 1 | TS URNA RRS BACB Ae aN 34 .23 — .57 
POE CATIEPO OMe) Paks mre ke Unie tied A Mas. «St el cue mee tel Alyy .40 .33 —).57 
Man ee COUCIER CONLE Can ot Cn tain are lt hens wig dh Sind ears eee 31 .23 - .48 
CVG A RY Wie) NMR cet ns We cl a Le Tate i th Sens aks lye athe Srna et ab 46 30: '— 62 
ORG) 1. 7h F) ec EN SON AL AP RL ee, TOL ack Le AN 48 85 — .O¢ 
Other Ontario centres ios Bese. ecuce's Qari ct Kee a ae hea, 44 .380 - .62 
PATIO P ETO VICES eV s COG Se ela etvee Toe ath ls hc tesa ay sana ala 45 .382 — .49 
PADIS AOOLUIN DIS: ec eines eh ellel aa Ries nee ose die SRE WAN ORIN UFR 42 382 — .47 
: MeEn’s SHIRTS 
: Cutters, Male 
: BDAC B iene! ¢ TN Se PHOT a ATER LoRe yon Wee Ane Ag teh GP SrAMa oe RR UE Seu PD MUNG Ue aan eatalt va 
i MRE Me Wel tet en RNS sal cule’ « Meda d paatbeiy 42 ts! 2h yt Dg ht area 71 .538 — .87 
EOULEOAL Meteen Ul Sen iN Mri) bir Pe. Ce deans aN 73 538 =! 87 
a DIEHL OUCRECCER ULES a sited trae te temic ed x etic cae eae aie PRS Ne) cent Te 
: LENT Fal ee eee Oe I hc oR I ee RNS Ta) st dca) em Balt to 40 — .98 
; LOLOL Eee LNG eet OG eet OU Une eR vance Sere, Ranney Ste ey 
Oatier OUTATIO CONLLeR fre ve kicalon isi eee teats lie wie a soot ao 73 40 — .98 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
(Ee coe) ey aS i Rae aie EA RRR A ACIS ge oD IE A ER SD ies to MaMa Marmeeyy FAI) 
: COREG yt init aE toe ret ae hianUhew A ro RaUE Peale os ye bis hate Ona Uetln . 36 .21 - .44 
PVTSTILTOO Me ees OTE Te Dey rata Bic eke Sepa ra lee’ eal rein # duane Jace el epeuR aye 38 29 — .41 
Other Quebec Centres) eee oii S geigie de ke hi usenet .30 .21 — .44 
EEE grass Wil Say Es aN UTS A A hk RR eta a Ep IM OTN BR! La Al .33 — .81 
PC EOMEL ET Praha sacristy cw OIG NAND, catar gt anh AE ste are ge 61 46 - .81 
EET ODTATION CONEECS cn ialatidacekd ioe svpesecere va tho cae toa Neale 38 33 — .42 
; Examiners, Female 
4 OTL ee krtrar rire aR RNP) LIN a alles) lil anaes BR Ss Sh a AOL ek aN Pr, | Re (See NN ee 
; EIS 22 Be VR OR) OR RG, SU MO ye PURE Le ake fea ROR ME PR a SHIR ~ 40 .28 — .50 
i TOR ETOLI ee. Meee MRNA olureiatly MAL A ge CCUM dial taliat seals ena ake tit .39 .28 — .50 
i Miner Queer Conbrede yy oi ee a lla. NG, Peers eed Abe i PE ame I, 
i EAB ee rc Nk lolol gy SedER eed ons SCE Mhteg Mie vale as UPd ob pies aoe .40 384 — .45 
ik PUTT) The Say MOR NAY Sa URAL A UR aac DUD CSR OT MPA Ms WOE Ta SO HE ee a 
; OPH Er Montero CENTOS 6. oii ke ote Nea Mad Lit coat 39 34 — .45 
Pressers, Female ; 
EIRP EIN SOAR ME LN EN tate do S145) ik Wk Krad ot ousilol od star Reale n Lal Meda alana 2 MS RITE UL nua a 
; MRE Nh cy Scenes si) omelet woh hcl opiboiiebobes:o: nels evArd ENG RO CIIOLY © IRN ato 39 25 — .64 
DUROULTCA I Aes Ie eh tet a atic Sac tharaln sleet & Wott Mon he tre vas attel Meme be .40 26 — .57 
Grier Quebec Centres... 35.060 sila sk: PENNS Os Ce es .36 .25 -— .64 
CAPA T AC ie Me Ae aU WME Le cca A kan (UN Wa lg aah alas GP ala ingig EN a aris .386 — .85 
: PP OTGO te iW Peter Pepe tual) Seca cine RiMmicU hey hat eens eae 74 55 — .85 
i OL Er A UTATIO CONETOR Cir Akt htt ceo. ca naaket Wet Sct ale Be etna el 49 36 — .56 
i Box Room Workers, Female 
8 Merete a ic Cn LMR URN Sec onatc Ce ran tat aban a giahd wae FOO We Ards ttl orem 
* Ouebec nici sh ae 3 SP EI ol HRY ASI ie ih ETL Ut San AAUP ocr 31 .22 — .40 
hi EEO DFE RIT SARE feu SEE A SO AI MIO a Neat eg NBA ae i 31 .22 — .40 
a Gi neracreG Centres ye lO ae Bit tlre atatala wtih Ne « Bo) Vaan) NORY NP eae 
j I OSE CU REC RUN. Suita Nos la PM ai kod ware dun GSE she 43 .385 — .47 
STAN SUT by Srl CRIS RADIOS, ye 8h dis cathy Ree og eg Rk i Method (Re ed oh air 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 


an 








1944 
Occupation and Locality Average \| Range of 
Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
Peo eSATA a Oa NED RNR cen OTT Oa na 
$ $ 
Men’s Surrts—Concluded 
Shippers, Male 
CELA Clay eek Oe CW cha Slee a ouatet Meelmca she tile slpirapesaatigin a =e * as mario MOL ss 1 Mitade ee eee mele 
REDE Ue ev ice sinlauw cis eimai ra 8 NM Ae Nn earn cir il Bae A .59 40 -— .67 
TOME LGA eee soo asta er bara llat Kea kehunlgn SeNaeAMRIAMU ata Gi gh athe! el Salle: big tia call ae .63 40 - .67 
Other Quebec centres... 6.0... eee eee e eee eee teeter teens 4 5 SO yet 
COTO hau Ata iar, eal autig'le lately atate ati ste e968 0) 8a) ot ol ahot ais OMRON Oe aan 
PE SVOREO ie 2) osahe ee abatehehal phatik shat slatotniees LORE Ne tlcd ot 3g-°'y) on atte ot GARG) WM a ai 
Other Ontario centres......... ccc cece cece eee reece eeeees 9 OO cd eR NG ola 
WomeEN’s AND CHILDREN’s Coats AND SUITS 
Button Sewers, Female 
CRE ee ye Ot ot rt i RAR AIR RI TCE CN Ls MORE BMWs aie alta cate! a ik a ee ai AB is Oa Alaa 
Quéhec (Montreal) isi). ci. es einle sible Sealed oto H+ +s meine mite stint .50 .42 - .60 
CUE AELO CL OLOREO) iio.) Shel cose tee adeaialge ue Ma cuahinte co», « (jp 4 5 ayetel eelbcag es 40 — .64 
Western Provinces (Winnipeg and Vancouver) .). 0... iin Aaa) 85 28 — .43 
Cutters, Male 
Cla erode ere Ak Solan gal ty eG detalv le wveco LMP RRM belie la 6's, oad, ePbireits me's al ens LOU ad eee Marae 
Qucheo (Montreal). i wih ce ea he ange os 69 6 in 0 obs Sea malls om 1.04 .82 -1.27 
CD LARIC CLOTOREO) 2802 0h ros s,s cial gone et blig eee elon e fos losin. e yg Ashe ey eit bate 1.06 92 -1.22 
Western Provinces (Winnipeg and Vancouver)..........+++++5+: .83 62 -1.01 
Finishers, Female , it 
CTRL PTE SR diy hake LOwsOc Ee othe H cale sedaigtatp vettokniyetn aa: oh udhinysjweldile'=' ia iaead elrmaune hed reat al G2 Sid cael uaa 
Quebed (Montreal)... cdl a eee ole enolate ere er eje elaine the astiel .65 48 — .89 
OUPATIC CL OLONEO) Alii s -'s nis biscteneaeda medal eomyele ale weleldual seid sholint .67 49 — .85 
Western Provinces (Winnipeg and Vancouver).......-....+-++++ i 39 — .60 
Pressers, Male 
CNA ROOT io ee akcl eat Slain’ seal ae aeat tena abated # alegre “9.4 94 er eon sae ae AOL) iS ere 
Quechee (Montreal yi. aig i NLR aie lalannl as oa y ala eh alate of ait L312 85 -1.45 
CONGR CMOLONLO) cise sialsleve sa eveia lela yeti aeae tele iaehe ae lelenaiape eae bel Or 81 -1.28 
Western Provinces (Winnipeg and Vancouver).........++.+++++: .79 63 -— .99 
: Sewing Machine Operators, Male 
CTMan cra tt WE SORT Cite Mes Us dsl Vines acca anand Rub slits fonaor atid oN ah shial eal ellen 1308) a eas AS ee 
Grjetoee (Montreal) 8 tii le wistoj areata ture tetany Sia/ eins” ste" aphate! WaNah of ah ch sh ote 1.20 90 -1.50 
Dbario, (LOLOmee) ule Wise lads cud tihetalehene leatataie alelahe 6 aber dunia atieg 1.10 85 -1.39 
Western Provinces (Winnipeg and Vancouver).............++++5 .82 70 -1.15 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
CMe LN ee Dette eee th ea CAN A te weal dai bial a tenis eee a nhs BGA TL Aa ORE Bra aa 
Ouiehect Montreal) ction anni Dale ple ei aie gia els) en eo eles 78 .46 -1.09 
CERIO NL OFOMUO) 0c inte oi gio calatte ecyslepeuale tvemeusie thane) sorcaere aera .68 51 — .95 
Western Provinces (Winnipeg and VANCOUVER dirlecendel oe lciedenNiniee 44 33 — .59 
WoMEN’s AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES 
Cutters, Male 
Cama eA RIN MMM SO Usd sich eN cite tahoe pW Sk Ge hal: g Mesucalin a laianyol Binpny tr? a ghey shiohs te Aa 291) ins Lee eynernaonay 
Quebec (Montreal Teil ie icc sk ortele pe nite ghia ie ae) 4+ alee tee aig .95 73 -1.12 
Ontario. CLOPONTO) oo iit alaboys) oy bid ccs oon 0 ARR MURR a alae .8i 53 -1.04 
AVGRUOTI POMIIMGES ho Loic lo oie alc ec ebeiont ok ce coc 948 Lm ends ple up anet sae altars ad 4: ME eg Mobs Taine, PRE Ne 
Examiners, Female 
COUR cle eN PRM IU e Mee ci ufo sup tials Sit PUNE nue Se Rag led hGl outa ape iae elt ta tal AR ee Nace ae her EAN a 
Creme ait WOmtreal) ci iwo ty wie sn hens wo mugials jess som eins a elale/ sinls Spl maniois 42 29 — .52 
PNET LOVOIEO) (On d bol clad ik cieect a a aie aceinve Wane vale tie one lel ahaa i .43 30 - .53 





MA catieT Ty ETO VAINCOS 8 eG ole sale sick eed aa NG a iele deltbor altel ab teas alle eA lous o celia NE FRE Wee fel? Cae be Bg Be 
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; Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Concluded 


Eso a Tn TNS ND 


1944 





Occupation and Locality’ Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates 


per Hour per Hour 


DUD SR tea eV TRE eer ie OCARINA Deon ene aaa ran a an aS a dTERS 


Ne SME, col Te Ns AD EER Re AL LD NUE OT NEE TT sa 


Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS 


eee eS 800000 ooo 


$ > 
WomEN’s AND CHILDREN’s Dressps—Concluded \ 
Finishers, Female 
Nt eter RR le ike Me PRREU A 8G GTAR IM, lpn Me cada rSice ta alee 1G de vali STD ae Sh GAT as AWA ils eeualra, 
Quebec (Montreal) sg i ry 8. ee ci leeele dese oie len teia is iad dial the | 45 .382 — .61 
tari ME OTONGO) po re O blah Gah Pal i ve co ele htig Brrr tli gmib i bead .389 - .73 
Western Provinces). cis. o's ia helene 6 other Sind i aoe ane ole eat 1s Heb Nis PRP iW a ele Ae 
Pressers, Female 
, Te ON eee RN MAMA ICA Mh AnUPER.s, acchdbbuec uae, Wyeileemahat eee gts knit DBT ar eee af Re ace 
. Quebec (Montreal)......... CTT ROEM ASANO RIEOR Ob AVNET, 71 Es Var .60 .385 — .73 
Orecanion( COvonto) .:: Ue ai iemieeye elas. s sania dh hael sneite ins be oe Leder ei adder ye ind .50 .28 -— .61 
WeSberE PLOVIDICES Oe SEM ole NGF Sk lagedevetaitere sie ios local «Ske youn anagram .40 .27 -— .45 
. Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
A Cd Fe) ARMM NLA LUNAR NG Rats ce eth Yolets ale Hinata he OE Ce Rt tatiana 
, Quebec (Montreal) 5. 4 Pe eee a a ie te alate og eo oe Sole Meee |e .59 .3l — .83 
j CTATIONCL OFODLO) Notas oe geet la ake tie e Pe late fe uu's aie aiin a8 auvEmLntn ae 52 .28 — .53 
’ Western \Proviniees ce ec leti elahs (6 ace ef eloce. olaleeie ssl ove oie ssie ele ayen neti 389 .82 — .45 





1943 1944 
? 
q Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
17 ESE, ate) EAN DAMA dk ICC cd ch er On NN RU Ce RRND oo 
$ > $ 
Calendermen 
Ter he OR ATA RN UB OA SC aS nt alle .80 RF AR BS Meh aR 
ESE DOO TE Bh cis elas Vahl tls oretgie sais WAS olate egies Gs .65 avg! .62 — .80 
‘| TRCVETO ARIAL Vessel acres wel aabel exuies out 4 eile ‘aie. le 67 ny 65 ——".75 5 
4 Other Quebec centres...........02 cece eee .60 .70 .62 — .80 
: CITATION cite iccieke biti aks hapiers. Matsa ae  easueere wisue’ ewe 84) 91 .80 —1.07 
PL BLONUOY sys ai Swe Wickes SR SLC Ata @ al yin ms Ok eh . 85 .92 .84 —1.07 
| Other Ontario centres.......... 00sec eee eee 82 89 80)". 92 
Compounders 
FS Dene t Ter Ree NE I kfm UME CUPS Rese Wg ta bbe alte. dled .76 29 LNAI, NS MO Ase 
a UATE: eg Ute Bis bigs TET eS ONE AR eS ina Brana ra A .56 61 42 — .76 
: PVUNEOHIETOAL MO IMl Scie ae lan ceehtetare alias iid ah Sia BLES .59 .67 51 — .72 
: Other Quebec centres............eeeeeeeeeeee 52 57 42 — .76 
: POAT EM ek ter eral ley aranete, eateries bias. 21 Wiel 'ahis§ .81 .88 .74 — .98 
‘ MPOLONLO alt, cet aa ory wih e War Ne saleea nal eeh ale 82 ae <3!) DTIC SOS 
i Other Ontario centres..........2 sees eee e eee 80 .86 74 — .92 
.Curers 
RUBIA ee Eien on ed Rat indeed a Hes BRAS 26 Bengals 4 .88 OOM LOS tee 
PENCO Mr raets ide Hh dis wien dale a a Gta! RGNa EN sae aks .10 76 70 — .84 
Bpo Ul. WT genet Po sh Mn UN Nie boa ree nD Clr ra Seat Ware .90 91 .70 —1.05 
SEAVER eA RAD CIPO olegi Meaibes sue) s Bas, BOE hia 91 .90 .72 =-1.05 
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Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS—Continued 





1943) 0 1944 


Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 


$ $ $ 

Cutters 
CLA ee ek IIT NUNS SF aru) a MEO 1g 3g .66 68, Ucelirn ieee eet 
CLAN TCL Cs. ARM NOt Wee UR SOR gS, SMR EARN i" eg .57 .60 .40 — .78 
Montreal Goes 33) 6 tek TM Main eS Re .65 .68 .59 — .78 
Ther Quebec: Centres os ce uilus oe die einen a eens .55 .56 .40 — .71 
Bes ig TOUR RECN at HEL Ae PUA RC Ha OR UPAR 3. 275 74 47 —1.05 
RPTOPOLIUO en hone (uaNEAE Ae crtin ysl Sem opted Uae a OMI as .85 85 66 —1.05 
Other Ontario centres.) as eek oe side 67 69 47 — .8l 

Millmen 
DEST 262 INU re aCDTA AY Sco ORR a SOR mPa pT (ha: Ut cal 71 £72 Gl ce eee 
COTISTIE EH as NTs ease tis (eter Baw mln eis lar ate MUMS Reba hl Se “9 48 .55 .32 — .76 
WLONAPCAL eee tee HO RCL Ue en is ec ae .62 .66 59 + .76 
Other Quebec) Centrese si), sh nee Wee wie ao .46 47 .32 — .64 
OEE L Re DTS UM CaN GHER ant MUOMa Ra MO AN CC 78 .80 | .68 — .99 
Ml Wa} sat chs eA URNA i MEE ORD Dy Cob RUBE AL Na 82 86 75 — .99 
Other Ontatio Centres) nee es ee les 76 76 68 — .90 

Packers, Female 
Boe Ey IE a CA SS Se ERA A AB a a .38 AB LT ven Bae a 
US sa UE a a, aac RR 08s oc ee . 36 .37 .30 — .56 
TW Pag ahcrhg 2) OO Re RNY IR a PR NR, A, .40 46 44 — .56 
Other Quebec centres............. Berea it Cng .30 .36 .30 — .42 
OEP CVT OGG ANA ity METRY a Mim ROUEN EAR eager .46 .51 .42 — .59 
TGrontoe eels SL ae ee cae eed SEL PE .44 52 48 — .59 
Other Ontario. Centres eee eee ho es .50 50 42 — .53 
Packers, Male 
OSEAN Ka WS ENE “TICS SSCA ICY Ue GIES rR a 2 ih 6 LR COO SOO NT ern aa soe ae 
Qe DEO Owner: os Riaik opephi ee hpye ue (emclaoeig ss cele o #0" .52 .53 .32 — .67 
IVE GUBTOAE HE ae te ts MPA Ne & crete REE tera leis 0.5026 Goes 59 65 61 — .67 
Other Quebec centresaiiis J. eke ee lec ees 45 .46 32 — .d9 
UTE as tag) ack Rai ted EM Babette Pe Lea ARPA ED Oe OE ROR idle diate’ .62 .70 .51 — .86 
TOTOREO TKR ebuas dike Gi ee eee te Nae CNA MRO AR Fg TE LUE (7 .70 51 — .86 
Other Ontario cenures si' susie wee eek eh Sele ook wre 62 .69 64 — .85 
Press Operators, Male 
“ya uke 8 Foc Gh Rea RE Ro Oy A AGP Ra .69 Th Oa eee ane ae 
SETI Ok: eC REHM CULE WANG a) gil lB yp! ahinlns ausvernte scans eds .60 64 44 — .80 
PAOUECOAN Ti uae Milo l hie on yO: ME utes Aen .69 .70 .64 — .80 
Other Quebec centres................ (aM ea Sti .59 .64 44 — .75 
Bri ea ape RE RON CaN: te Re Panel Ps GOR eee ant ORM AG a baa .74 .78 .61 — .92 
PEGE GHEO i MEER Ge: Galer'ek Ite eles aod ov ae tetera uelae ie ae ni AY 78 61 — .87 
Other Ontario centres. ey ON Ne ee Ane “(1 77 62 — .92 
Quarter Makers, Female 

BS ERS Pk RRM aR RRR RRO aie OR 6 Re aR ES ea GEA so Mh S48 AY Le ee ee 
eee Ge, Mme Mae gt URNS ema ge Ye PARRA pia ota ea tae es .36 41 .30 — .52 
1A Coy as Bere NU ope Aira TRIG Rea aa pe Oe ob LN .39 .46 .41 — .52 
(ytier, Quebec ‘centres isu Nira ka eg ke dae 34 .36 .30 — .48 
UPS AS sy GOB SSSRRE SGD UO ROAR RS Spa ae ae Na EU A aN .44 .46 .30 — .48 

Shippers 
COSTES PBI HEE HEY A CORE RIS CIENT MSA BET eC WO OES OY .64 AY (eee PE ete ee, 
VRE DOCU ME RLY el TOU ath CE a ay Wd guest a aa SNS, ane ete RY f .09 .40 — .68 
DTM realy.) rae Ee Oeil, AN id OU ea .64 .63 .56 — .68 
Miner Quebecncentres Wasa nes bs aa Ul. @ 2 Oud .55 40 — .62 
Onitarlo iin. J ATR GR Ate & 2: SIR Mp TO RE EA Whe .66 70 .51 —, .88 
ROTO COMM bie Myon RET) ORR CTT ad MLE athe .66 69 61 — .85 
CtherOntanio centres fai oy ee i .67 71 “.51 — .88 
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Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS—Concluded | 
ee oooeoeoe*eaoaeaeseeeeeeeeaeauaDuouwpeFeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeouues] 


1943 1944 


Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 





$ $ $ 
Shoe Makers, Female . 

CL AT lke BOATS Ca AID tape) LCR DC Se eae ORO A aE .43 RANE CR IE SUR ON RAS 
CTI ECL ites 4 bocce Les RRS MeL col Ag ela} aura wae 05 (ul .39 .38 .30 — .70 

14 Resa Ayes: ¢ eam Roa fe AY MOP GREAT tuned i VMs .50 .55 .44 — .70 

Other Quebec Centres. Gh g le Sela bike g ae aa o/s 30 .36 .30 — .41 

SO SC CAME VA OAS a A RS i) CRIS! ARR Ae .49 .49 .41 — .52 

Shoe Makers, Male 

AIO. GSR TERED ST vie KPNI PR, REL en ag aa .5o7 FS Lg WRAY he Ep 
NCTE YN Byieic bcc oe I Te PIS oiat iatelel™ slang Gir e's» Sis 0 155 .56 .44 — .78 
IVUTHEPO AISNE. 0) Cattery NAMEN ya. as Coe ee eile aaa mul WOR 9% .65 kod .61 — .78 

Other Québec centress AM os dala el ewes ease ol .52 44 — .64 

CHUL de ids hes Vk. ela eI wie oaks PUM pea bMehang: Putha a. ts .69 Lr (2 4 .52 — .78 
PGCE Hoe be: sie Be Re Seer tece ae od. co thle an hs 74 15 .52 — .78 

iher Ontario centres aunt nes ho ilue pola Hy! 67 71 66 — .72 

Tire Builders 

RR Ae CL Aire ec ois OW ete a UR ela aie ah LIC hl. SI gia Ma's 1.02 BOR a PACHA Ie Wpetersendesh eb ack 
Rs eae CR NEB oo andar silerelaraie 1.02 1.02 .83 —1.15 
DETECT) leas choco ee eG PNR Orel PRS aia aire Oe ahs 1.06 1.08 .83 —1.15 

Other Ontario: COntres 2 swiie eiiapcnsian ait eae 4. 97 .97 84 —1.02 

Tube Makers 

a Fn nL A UML PLIES, sOacate aba, egeuaiie e qoaieliane ay (| Sea Uae ene ahs 
ONES RRS MRR SE PO EMER CRE, BAUM a aI 64 67 66 — .67 
Os ras IRE oC EONS, ero ENN oP Ca Ry nay Oe ge eS .79 85 65 — .93 
PALO re os a eeeia esse termes ehiel SY emia! a4 .80 85 77 — .92 

Other Ontario contres. si. Cha elle ek ales .19 86 65 — .93 

Varnishers 

CLA OMT, ah he Seen ARETE SAVORAEY 2) chk Om ERD LOSI FS .62 BB ia bate Oe anata ee 
OEE GARI. OPE ERIE AD lg! Gia La Ee ae .52 04 .39 — .73 
Wiortrealeeis. Aes SR at mak Le Rtn hc tia A We 1g .54 .58 .55 — .60 

Other Queveo Centres ibe. 5 cio d wie Meee 36 wine Ol 51 .39 — .73 

COTA Ee RI Encl at Men Dee ABO oy Ge kha 6, Sik ys ie le .68 — .72 
CONSE RS ERE OLS 20 oe UO Taba SERPS aR Re aOR 72 fs Chane Geist oe gee Me te 

Other Ontario centres: ice Qed ea le 74 73 68 — .72 


Pap ie ET, LONG ET ics ioe ihe aoc I A nn ne eee ee ame ETAT eT TT 


Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


Nes NS aC, A SS SRS Leechs NCILGRET GHFATGI=SIUAUASRSIENITTII SER 


Pup 

Acid Makers 
SOG ES 8 RRL CORT. SG Gil aA, RESTA UT HRN Otel a) PRR PR oUt 83 SSB UE. Si eta a 
RA AFIS TP POWINCES 1.6 heed aAy sone ner heros olevshate .82 86 65 — .95 
PVG OCCT ete LG ery BU AMR t Aa taticd spy pie ak parle cee .79 82 73 — .90 
ETE TORN ARS ESS tat ae aeons I ANU ea ere ene AR I .85 85 67 — .97 
Mester Provinces’ ck 50 o Gdeide kb cd ogee ereee sooo .86 87 82 — .91 

Blow-Pit Men 
CET TE iii at OPA ks 5 5. DPN ines Dandie fy, Wie Pore En an ene ORM a .60 MO oe Ne Ca ihe Benen 
ieee EF TOMANCOS ie the ol ee ee .58 61 57 — .64 
CROC. HL CRS fica) IAG MEM shinies al de ByolA ge Re ele se OT 62 58 — .67 
Se CT TO cme Nae I ee Ane ts a ad ggg .64 64 60 — .68 
PU BSCOFT EPO VEICCET ok oc NaM bln gies delaty. puiecehe ene ae 66 65 64 — .69 





*Includes Manitoba and British Columbia only. 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Continued 


Seen eeeeeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEes————__—___ IIIT 
1943 1944 


Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour ‘| per Hour per Hour 


Occupation and Locality 








$ $ $ 
PuLte—Concluded 
Chippéermen 
SUT area PEND 9 Rees IORUR: 0° OU RTURRIORIAR SEC ame IC! DROS Sai W600 xt, CARR .59 MOPARS ide bere | Ome ale 
Marthe Provence kin dee. vie Ulecue hm eeibiaigle, enoue mits) 60 59 — .61 
TA SHOR uae) ONIN RRA OMI" CORMAN ng NO RE GON .65 .60 57 — .63 
CG yee CUD Oo ce BRIER URC DOAT RE YEG aks eaie cia it sap So .63 .64 59 — .69 
Weekertiy PPO vaneless Wives Pah rehaiineus a a ale le 67 68 64 — .69 
Digester Cooks 
VEAL ee ME yc WU bebhe Ae oP AWK waist Rrptae tee alan la Se Nad 53% .94 99 Terevtd DIE ene Se 
INFSrTbHe PhO WINCOS At tte oe eek ise Sipe ae. is .95 .99 91 —1.08 
eet oy Cal) NUN Aa aE PPS Wear Hrtr at levine by. Pa ane 91 .98 87 —1.08 
Be eet retg Re NM SAE. CRI UPR rag 9° 00 2 98 1.00 87 —1.12 
AMestern (Ee TOVIOCE Re ee ee a ey i alial at wie aid 98 .98 86 —1.07 
rt Grindermen i 
ESSE RR EIR GCE 2 Se A .61 A 63 AI Dba te ey aM 
AVE TARE FO ULC eh. Uhh Ue RI cies wn alt .59 65 59 — .66 
nce) Ce Aa a Nee Ce SR NO) .05 61 54 — .65 
CERRO Le PU atk shales, ROR ilene aM BAIR a gts: ashe .67 67 64 — .69 
Wentarn Ierovinces sie Sande Sarita ¢ egaciel is! sce oi ose 74 7 Sula Dre oak isa 
Screenmen 
EE eve NU) NORRIS 72 RM See Bee ca. 72) Ne .62 BB i) TS oe 
MATTIE TOVINIGES judy sy te hag a peedertahe en vn iss ¥ dine .58 63 58 — .71 
NEGO Lak UTI loll Ee pie st Meee Mh eMiata sl es x ee oh 8 .59 64 57 — .68 
AVANT Lo alee patent cr haka ch Waka teene pidietelie te ea: ws cig 0 pote .66 66 63 — .70 
WV OSLOE TOPO VADCOST LCE eid cc pla WS ne bales ule las elec wil ret 63 — .79 
Wet Machine Men 
CEG CARO) RN TERR "2 STO i SDR Cae aan ("Re a .54 59 ti ale ee 
IM arehiTe ET TOMMMICES «2 Lists. ortus shed SAMs Ie 6 hoa) onailees 48 55! 42 — .60 
RJ OTIOON Be) UA a ils Risk eaeee de Wy allay harm Mpeg Wie! «: F's ‘ol 58 53 — .64 
CVE AUT IT Mth Ne Pee asc RGM ie leh de ise MU ER RG Sag? 9 08 .60 64 57 — .72 
Western MerOVMICCS Ty ao bk) Li peslere ake StaUeIA sie Rlgie oie bus abe .69 70 69 — .71 
Wood Handlers 
A ee Me AME ei lar tht oat RAUL Giese ale aes bavi see Leub .b5 0552 ANN UAE RIAU iol NEA ts 
BEAVIEIIIG PPOVINCOS Chey Gl. eo, done lee Miele le lenele ekaoe ala wis Liy4 ea 51 — .57 
YURI ROL) BING URN WI DLA Sle eto a deuitg ine! Wem tas Ma .52 wore 53 — .59 
COMEATION Ce hoc POAT PPh. laitaree CAP bie tea MZ .62 57 — .64 
WM CRE NAL, BOY OW -ALICOR asl oiip ican succsesiaalvcae co Lote Slant tg tin pct delhi .67 .68 50 — .80 
NEWSPRINT 
Backtenders 
ee Ng DEIN CR aaa Ee OBR: Ae eee nMeONID APO hc tea 1.44 1345 hy hi ee ee 
Maritime Provinces. 1 Co Poi AW A os 1.63 1.69 1.65 —1.71 
CHE OG esis 's PE ee okie tsietala ec OM hig rey infe, why heim URIS, Shute 1.40 1.43 1.21 —1.61 
ek s Cobd De aie EN aA IDR aS ia Pe at meer sr aA A Rear 1,44 Teak 1.11 —1.63 
Western (Provinces ie i ae eats Lbs Nive ie 155 158 1.47 —1.59 
Beatermen 
Sra ER RY ea aimee i i 0 RIA a | Sa gl rg Se SMO al .62 Baio k Mh Nata ee ie 
Maritime Provinces'.) 0) )..62.). 2 es ed ees ee 7 62 .61 — .63 
COIS eho! PU CRS 0: MRI Jd Salieri yb tas OIML Ra hae 54 60 57 — .62 
OUERTO Occ Tele He CU UMRRR TEL AG hari ee aarti .66 68 .63 — .72 
Western (Provisices® o/b! LON el ar Mie tale .67 66 .63 — .67 


*Inciudes Manitoba and British Columbia only, 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Continued 





1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average 


Wage Rate | Wage Rate 
per Hour per Hour 


i 





$ $ 
Newsprint—Concluded 
Fifth Hands 
SEE (NEO IG MOP PRI Nae oie dp “EC RRM crits i e3) 
TUMOR LO VICES cic Ge ah a talle whip es sha SsNevialee ted: Som a ots, «s 74 80 
RULE esa eneds UPI 2 sais aT AMMA «aya. g Clea! bin ay: aa oe 70 75 
Pyne tater. Cy aa MRA ete is, 5 AAA deca FAN atp8 Weg eer 76 75 
WV ESEB ETE EO VINICOST . do Sela Cole is Bae lalviernsa eae wie ie! ris Te 
Finishers 
7 ie ER og PUR GUI RTE: ELIDA fMRI ORE A rege a .60 .64 
MATTED LOVINCES fee ee ee MID alae Oh de, 57 62 
JOT 02 oyties AU MRR BAPAC kia ee Bars eae A 59 63 
Oe SMI Le Us ae ORRIN er pent cc AA a A APG gg 65 65 
AWE EI TE FOVIDICOST fc ced cre PA tired tose ledes essere pl aleiinun «8 67 66 
Fourth Hands 
Fon ENS UES i AR Nop AR IRGD 64- PST cy de RU .79 .82 
IME CLOVER COS ey ile ie tees Na 82 87 
AIOE ACS SORA ira IR Al LS Ra Oe ee 76 81 
PACE ar bt CRT AMMRDARRR psn bo: DQ Un (A ERA IUE. Ba ASL ee a ee 81 80 
WV Sher LO VITICES Tre Gere PM emia Noes es iollay 6.486 misipyiaalal's 87 88 
Machine Oilers 
RTT MEY i oi ys ee MMMM tel Ga Soke eMRT ls palo MAREN ae Sy atl 8 igs re 67 by 24 
MATTE: PTO VINCOS HG! W certh eo Matela cits leet ear ouare lene 6's 63 .69 
WYRE YR Si Vidi PR suas «Cpe e Sates dete lg Wiser ese«.» 64 70 
Cs eC LU ee ARI ORE Uber aakeueel MRL Qs le ena fale 6 76 76 
RV ESERETN CEOVINCES Tl eo ieiole ae eledaba pala le pe oleh lB pte! e's io 75 
Machine Tenders 
CO ASE EAU Te Hees 2S Oa OU RRM gp ete a no 1.63 1.63 
Vie ATNO UE FO RITICOR oor ck Lee ees Lott Oh Pe ee a les aids 6's 1.80 1.86 
POCO a ahr ualn's 28), ele alah b's Ninlshe fey phos aime mots 6 1.58 1.61 
RAR Vent bj GOA MGR UU Ge aaa, Me Lg rE 1.62 1.59 
RE PAV EGLOTT. PLOVIIICES (he 5 deers eieladei a ehtseslete® wiaiay ere otal pays Lege 1.74 
Third Hands 
FANT CN SEAL, ONCE A GA OO MIG sens UAW RR ace BUR 9 ai 8 ga hud2 1.14 
TV eae RITE O VALI COS ci ti sere le alten) @ opera Sialw allthey sales» 1.19 1.30 
CLES acariymh 1, al pa A eal URS bE ate CISC a 1.09 bagi ts 
Bee ee Coll, QUE MRL ORO ARREST GEE THOS MON AM RU ANG, Ra AAs I Ne pea ga 1.138 Luh 
Western: Provinces® 08 6) OG 6 ole. ee paias oa lalate Bie 1.18 1.19 
PapeR OTHER THAN NEWSPRINT 
Backtenders 
OITA ER ae Dike III TAGES a IR cg See ae, PA 81 . 84 
IM STUAING VE POVIEICES. chai Pantie clete le aa ekg giiedia Sie spetels 92 1.02 
Ve Raia A ae OR A GAO a ne eh A Da Sao cl er 76 79 
CET AES) Tayi A bh ai ee, SVE GRQS ae BRAS 82 83 
Mest PLO V IRCCS eck lattes aha a bale “ob la lal'e: nid wel pe fale) 1.05 1.04 
Beatermen 
CAINS Noy IN ha G0 APU DOU A kar le ee, PS Cee MARA, .60 62 
MUATICIIAG Ee LOVIICOS Cit Bee Hae Waki Pwd Wl) walks ea .59 
TEM NCES AL aR ORT RE Ne Bane RR ce 61 62 
RAE ee Ta MOLY My FS Van AG fakes, Mel aah ao sale 59 60 
WV GSLOP IME LO VITICES ok sk eine belo Wie alla w lel aleve oy di i673 75 





*Includes Manitoba and British Columbia only. 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Concluded 


———ooooooooeeee—OOoOoOoOe"ewTeaeeeeeeeeeeeaq=~=~=aomoa ee eeSSosSasySSwaSS550SV@{={———a—ws ae rvw—vaoa 
1943 1944 


Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 








per Hour per Hour per Hour ; 
$ $ $ : 
Paper OTHER THAN NewspPRINT—Concluded ; 
Finishers 
GES LTE SAR ai aye nev LD MO Mee Das Ie EWS I SA ELT 06 Bo Ait ane Bae eo 8 | 
Diarittine Ero vances o's ict. We ic: j lalers Mate ntti eria tient .06 Mi) Sen eR Rt LS : 
TS OS Eat ME HORE Sart TITERS Sa her .55 .61 .56 — .64 
COTTEATIO Re a Rah re Cuaiiet i ea nUennan meRe Git .60 61 57 — .64 
Machine Tenders 
OECTA. RMA AER STEERER AR RNC A RMR lh ai ky at et ee aa .99 - WG 1 RE EAR ERT 5 1k. ye Res 
Maritimes Provinces.) eye LN RR aia wea 5 A 1.18 1.02 —1.38 
SUL 2 On MECN RRR AO Fe RRP MIC Se ca UAT ae 95 .97 9 —1,12 
COT EELO ae Ra et oO SU TER SRNR MMM aE 2 UG 1.01 1.01 .86 —1.21 
AV GAEOTI ee LO VERRCES Ta ie Ses stihl niet Okage Ee Ree Gis Th elk ne 4 t. 23 ihe t 1.11 —1.32 
Third Hands 
GPE Need C2 WUD SREB URS RR AS MSU Moat, GCS ch .68 SGOT OF 1. eS eae 
Wire FE POVENCES Sack We Le, (ae sue a hols .78 81 73 — .97 
RIED ECA ew Tenia Mimi. scx Sut ene OME ere Ne 2 yt as 4 .62 64 53 — .77 
PAE RTE Geel BIN UNG ES nL cad «le AA Ri aU GA IU UR ARN 395 oo 2 71 58 — .80 
WWestiot® EPOVIDCES ci. Uo ia te we ete Cea eur at gat As 88 89 78 — .95 
MAINTENANCE 
Electricians 
Cam etchea eco ee SAN UW ee ON ea CH ik tal) Sa aOR Me Ripa re ae salts .80 SES) 5 Mi ng Oe SOE 
MATTIE WE LOVERCES ho fie Onna eel gh sal .80 85 74 — .99 
BUS afc OE ERE et ARV DRURSGR ATES ALA NE 2 le Pha ee .76 82 69 — .90 
NOT EATAG ) Spe | folate GN Nine oko RR ERIE ec. ote io $6 .83 86 75 — .92 
WHOSE GeTOVINCES® ssl cic wetemeun tn otters trate te ne 8 94 94 77 —1.01 
Firemen 
CTE 5 RUMEN AB AM age leg MRRP CoA PR ge 1 Ze) .67 Hy Mires eT he Ses ge cL 
Maritime Provinces, Neon eed peas elo Bg das .63 2 iV .60 — .80 
JIS 9 7h SY ORWIn AUREL IN USGA AACA USP 91 a 64 .69 .60 — .78 
Cy ryC STO 2 Bots OMTRR StI hae Rae Foes oy ge i x0 ny 6 73 60 — .85 
WV GSCeri ac LOVIRICCB oc Sandee tek o ata dhe oP abu th svegergualicvas 72 [2 70 — .73 
Labourers 
ATC Hae eee! VW RU RGI HE RUMMY Rote oR erga ay SK cg 54 Cs a nies eee aes 
Maritim Gi PrOvVINCes cu Hee aoa Weieieloat Meats aati eiw Be sche (s .53 .56 51 — .57 
CN ISREG 3) LON I Tee Pelee eR IRIERY a oid tun Mme eae. a .49 .05 53 — .57 
OREARIO FH oS Ne Ate Am Ram Naren au elie au Sat, .60 .60 54 — .64 
DVEsbern ETOVINCAS Fil We etn ei anatclla ure eka. os .65 .65 62 — .67 
Machinists ; ; 
HOURS RA) Mine ERTS a Ek AR APS a Wy Se A .80 BS AT Ret ee, 
MaritiMeG PIOVINCES® . Ws aa aces iii date Gos eaatee is donate .78 81 68 — .89 - 
4% oat aie SM ERR Ne OL MU LRN ek SRN Ti Coa CAA Ds 175 .80 68 — .91 
CATA Me ese UN I ay OD St Md ara een ice hea CG a .89 .90 79 —1.03 
WVESECIT 4 FO VINGES™ 21) 6) Maule h iia rane ale tence ena ee edetts Latiats 91 .92 71 —1.03 
Millwrights 
CORTICES Pe cot a ea te Ginetta: cecen arta peed bem earatnan eC) OTT Go: 6 Isa wach on WE i org al 
IM ATitHN EY CLO VANCES. och Lo aie ere) ea hes cue pa eh eene eg 74 78 70 — .88 
CATE! 62 RR Aa OI RG BS ERLE Ay CUA nO AR A 2A rer | 76 67 — .87 
CINGRTTO OE Mei Neds er Spt UAE sii ome Me Lasgo .89 90 72 —1.01 
WWESbOEE MOrOVINGCEST ere cialiark Cancleytte Marat gate repel taE ay aiken 89 89 71 — .99 
Pipefitiers ; 
CATA CA ee Le ena an. hn LMNs (DORE CVn aL MLR stas Siete ADT 2 .80 Moo errr em gtd ae ge emer : 
Wharitamne Pro wae c es ile lity hs) oe tal rr ie nO ee 74 ail, 66 — .87 - 
BTS a POR Ik DINAN adh ER EID CA EU aRv) No eet) AC Pana ADS 74 79 67 — .88 
COOPER SGT Nal EN IME A AS Sa ae .86 86 70 — .96 
IWiBSLET TOV ITNICER lol laic cel so urekes coe RI Ceca i an ated 95 94 82 —1.05 
*Includes Manitoba and British Columbia only. 
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Table Vv—(5) PAPER BOXES 








1944 


Occupation and Locality Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour 

















$ $ 

Canada 

PCL SCRGDOTS WUNERLE F clg BE Ph cr uetede ale Mietec aie Ha ot a7 wleyataouter a (a c'ntt S4/ a 74 .58 — .90 

Oe MR CUS LEIIGIG | eeu ret C2 ot oad ae eld ena! au ailaldtg a tesla ele Cay onal ators 34 29 — 47 

ESLER ye) Corda d Ca AMI TAR SALT MISA Ue ee a anReara gt SAD URIAD TA anne .38 .25 — .54 

DERE MINGOPEFALONS, TALON ee. Waal wicsare ave, waa tito Arve ee alten se 54 .30 — .76 

MGCHINeLOperaLors LemMalesni cite Te te Ailes a's Sulcus Muara male in oe 37 238 — .51 

BCE FOULLCDO aaa e Oo hacmeemtors 2 irate ott ES vole. ee weal ie Wiese’ Oye sats 04 34 — .77 

Perea srPOCery s WIE. Woz cM easy chal leh em eras wel gol ae’ es» ety'e i epal ime sae) OF .35 — .80 

PCE ATUL IO iic ie. Sou eRe eee y G0) Wes aiiade Washaye in als «ig cu, stake re St ataneae ane .62 45 — .82 

Table V—(6) PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
NEWSPAPER PRINTING 1939-1944 
Wage Rate per Hour 
Locality ; Compositors 
Hand and Pressmen 
Machine 
$ > 

Halifax— 

Dae ec Biiesr act 2, 2) MMI AMR UD alee ek SHRI A ac RSA Citas bo Slaw hal .83 55 

TOE OR era RRR |, > ap ORO AE eC RR A RIO .88 52 

APRN Se ge RR eg SG 17 ne MeL .88 49 

Ee hes, Site pte CMM LIT (ld aeeibene a yep aes MeL tae AL. 5 te cw COU .89 51 

BP EAR Rae fea Me: acd SOMME he) c/a GMO bac A IERIR ca inttecwng aielekia'e's bc aa ae .90 61 

IE BRit as ea ORIN LBL RDU 20 UDC OU HEL GE ORG GU Ue PRE Se . 96 63 
Saint John— 

Be Oe kt aah REN. tna MCN Gin PRG ok os le ale Muerte .80 80 

TA EEA A DD ROLES UPA MnO Noe Peo, WR SL A eS ATA AC TA .80 80 

OS re a Mart i WOME Narn Wak. pect amen Anaya a a ieuie By lc Cardi gi ale come yeuaitet tee 82 82 

oe ese ee Nome eS AIRIAS RSM DEAL UR CT NUNS Tid SAE A SLR Pa .89 84 

eee entry Gea LE NAMM EIT ba eM Niobe oh Litiavalialles «eee Aired yale! oh .90 84 

Be din Pe PM nie vali “aati aie cece ts lanau ai dopa io esas tue sara Oaeriteed .95 91 
Quebec— 

ROG ry Hie Spe SU RNIN IRE ULC BU GN. "Pialg tty its idee capi sends a .66 63 

1 2Y TE SON Sr kD So SE RE ET ache a aN dees SAR Ga ae Ca We ONY Lage .70 66 

ON Bee ait ANT Shen Wks in Gules ty a, RTO AI RIM IE bde UK Are) pebiln ale 4s AUN URN .70 66 

CLIO A ITS MAS rs SS at ARS A RF ARIMA My ol NSO 78 68 

1 a Al co GEILE ioc EAA EIR a re rie a CRO Bene AR UE a gr . 84 69 

A PAS age PR Rela ne OP AULD ara PVE PA AIG Pb Ir ner dea ULE uN 84 80 
Montreal— 

AD Ore ee RAMEN TION Se tess Snr eh eR ERS ig ie cy abel ro. es wile 'a a otails 6 “oralbatids Nu ILO 86 

TOUTE uF SU ER ae Dea TENE CIES YS oh NS as el gm RR antl Pa DEO mG 1.08 .89 

PCT eA RNS LOTR CN ah nc SUNS Se Sel het ag ss Resonate a we vie Bones 1.13 .89 

Rg er AEM CUR PHONY iat SA Mr eT Malay NLL aids ‘ehocaie elvis Nah ole lata Na 1.14 .92 

TT ee BSS UES AS RAL POR Sa AN US eA CG PRE AGS SEA CSUR BA a Uae ay ARP 1.15 .92 

BONA eer) I MORE Wid A Mitre wn te BRCM ices ON en Mee Baw clleh teria 1.19 iO% 
Ottawa— 

BS OSU) emg ihe ae EL REM QR ak HLH tact. dante latte .93 87 

OAC RCA Wry Werte Dh eC Mhst wy BANE MOR Y hig Ala eaala Em Besa ates 8h era eee, ese ale .93 87 

Pe yen eee eu MEPL Ade pace ears Mines vA @. HEE Eb Ay ede Ola cnet oy .98 94 

EG DEI Oa ARIS VOR EU Gab ras rae Wer SO Gr CO 1.03 99 

EO Are Ue ASEH) Po, UN ih Seas Oyehk GME fil scayNlS Ad, dso ieen «LN legate yeas 1.04 1.00 
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Table V—(6) PRINTING AND PUBLISHING—Continued 


Newsprarer Printina 1939-1944—Continued 
eee SSSEIERYISIYIIIOIODwWwODm[_auno=ors,”'—_—_—_—_—_0. a oa—s—aom== 


Wage Rate per Hour 


Locality Compositors 
Hand and Pressmen 
‘Machine 
UL tan Sta Cees Le aR OURO NAR ACR Na Eo a niall | a8 2 SD 
. $ $ 
Toronto— 
TE ate. ae ARNE OR cya Kao So te ARN an a Cu a UO UT ONS ge Sn aibadN, ee 1.14 114 
Reishee ae Bee eV te oleh Fae GaN tS Naya ie MMAR TERING arf kha yo) aR Labs ee 1.18 1.18 
rer RAP OR aR RIE RU SRR CS PAL | ag eg aR 1.24 1.24 
POR Ate et ae Oe is He ERA TUNEL ens a ee eS RRS lS tba oats '« MUR reh iia worl ep Lee 
SOARES | kbs get teaee oak atage. cella ate SNS aa MERRIE OIE Ls (lb as gap blot she ete ha bi27 127 
POA rae) COR. RIND AACE ON AR CO TOMA aS 6 wna: n/aM OS's leans L380 1-39 
Hamilton— 
ETOP STM AN OAR aE Re Pe Vs ic) 31g A PN BSA A .86 84 
1LOZD ie ON EEN Ga a MCE ec, 2 SEI. oli mtd, ie . 86 84 
7 OY IRON UN Ree Sy RS ROM R198 AS A SE a .88 86 
CIDP: SoM de NEAR EL SACOM KG CORI ter al i i oC Ge ES et .97 91 
FO. a aoe CR ESTES ECB AL ASL at bat a) .98 92 
+1 RAR Ne NO URE AG STU db VRE 2 pd CR 88 .98 92 
London— 
1B SE Ae CE AAS cra UN ee es Rt tf, le a Pat cei NY, a eZ V6 
POA re IWR Ra ern EO AS ERR PRES RR IG ls. 82) 6 amelie Goonh oh diye Buk iets Oe 82 82 
Tk RR CSR eR | 2k RRP A 0 Re NY .82 .82 
fo oe SANE aA hey ap MID? bls lan Arran res. 0 ck ee at a ERAS yA .94 .92 
io. SSNS RO ROD OE Pan SI Fi aL te OA ao A SO 1.01 .96 
FRY) HEN A AIM RSMMC WRU RNG eh os, Lc AO Rn 2 1.02 .96 
Windsor— 
OS OR i ee APRs aE ee lg eden EE CO i av RRO SE ORR fy A .85 78 
BZ S hs GS Miles SURe a, we ay eI te USAR 5 QP ga eM Ac (907°" 83 
FLT) Aine aOR A UR RS) OR nee? 4 8) a NL VaR ARIAL 94 87 
Se CPB A URPRONUE\ MRAPIEL IRS Cea mea ae C0 i. ga A ER OO 1.00 93 
TCL TE BLS CAP) SAINI MNase mp WUmiC 9 eT 5, Gi A rg RR ep 2 OT 1.01 94 
PO eR ain Sia RAN AD 111) RGM Mane REN ca at at Agena aya 1.01 94 
Winnipeg— 
"OTR, PRR UNTO Sania) M ede). Sa ae NUD UE .89 .83 
GAG ea Wy Pete es TU St OM MMe A emer maietT s WRT: ules Uo Me aU et a) .89 83 
(GS BRST PNM tote NI IDES NORAD RUB gs balla 8 rial ie ha Rt WO ee ha .90 84 
TAD AE RS Ok ES Re RU cama RE ARLEN OM ean Bat Scaled .93 90 
13: RAN Ne CUS id SS PUR TMD ath 9d LI RG eg .96 90 
1g 2 AY AO CO EOL UAL LOCO oR I hk Se SNA aT a A EAR Wi .96 90 
Regina— 
"24 RRR A kA RP ER ORE OPE aiadaTve LOHR es eillg bE Gs UE Nall A RA .82 81 
TY 0 ROME cone La FA ea CRAMER ated 8)" MN RE 84 84 
MA eh bee PGI! OMIT Us ain tur UN Oe a EUR NEE UL Malus fe Se ns Gag .93 93 
MUA PN Bes a ih aiticig D1) ua ad LT Sa NOE SAR Ree RC ATRIA aaah 8, 9S Jat .95 95 
VAS S Ue TOONAMI AU OM ean ca Ne HOOT ean ME Al aa 625 "oi .95 95 
Me i REIN oe MOM og EM uPA Sa TORE al aR ER MRI ARE WA ib a .95 95 
Saskatoon— 
ee ae nica Lint, MUL AeA SR ST ee A a ie ARM Netto gh ae Magica. 2 Neate .89 93 
ROMO irc mhe oun etn e, 2 \f von aha niin pe ake Cas Aire tee Sohne date MUN A an i 4) .89 93 
POAT AUR ae acscce Net co URN Whe, Sst ks Ed ts CRA RON ee ea ase x Maas eee .89 93 
PAS TM MRR) a DN thd HAE Selle ON Ot UR NE SNe Ee emits ot a .90 93 
URE UMN a TUL Oe SA MEI HE CUS BU gl dL) ERR Se I, .95 94 
LY OS Ua. SNe aa rR CRT Rae aN came Pa a .95 94 
Calgary— 
SO iin PUAN Ae nT IR it Aa) ETT ia. Sine 2 BE eal bara ate a ate ed .85 85 
OLED iA Sk ait tecs aN UL TERE Gh Sue AS gba dug VARESE |Giaks eae URE ce he anes ARON aoe .85 85 
12 Wale tate CTRL BIA AAT SAY MOG SPOR Sa OR SCOR RAD RIT STS GAME) AI CaS bog) .92 92 
SEV ARAT LSA TEEN NLU SIR MERA RC) A SPAN LER AE rl Eda NE .93 93 
OA RTE PUTIN rea Be NI 8 a ah kia lV UN IN at Mt ge UN oe city SU .94 94 
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Table V—(6) PRINTING AND PUBLISHING—Continued 
Newspaper Printine 1939-1944—Concluded 


Wage Rate per Hour 











Locality Compositors 
Hand and Pressmen 
Machine 
Oli aS SRS iS A EE eee Oe OE TE 
$ $ 

Edmonton 

ORO ee Te, Aen BP wl eat aSemese nq ean rete She 9 4°) .90 91 

ROA arly he So). ig. ee Rae gta ganas Dal reesei Raed 6 Se RES, .93 94 

rg 8 leh ODS 2 EERE V8)! ORT R RI Re emerere waren fos. haa rt Pao .96 .97 

TARA CERCLA) MLO ao, eee ARM APS 9. 2 ci Pe Syst st rcat anReRD UR, 4 97 .98 

POM eas eo AU arte coe uli i tain dah Cn aap serene gemma Le .98 .99 

PO Pa Sy VEE TE PG I tee ol iene ore gn aus nel pea nh .98 99 
Vancouver— 

TORAMTRV RL iets ym ute yh atte ats ola gia tee Tels scene! g seaeas te fn Se 1.06 1.00 

ROA Geet RMT spire tie cee age be eR ee NEN 1.06 1.00 

DOL Gok REN ce Wal nr ep ghee te ae Fle ere ace pmeer ome tA 2 7 pia 1.09 

ROAD) ae het iste ts Ged Pe get ok Ue DPN A ee Shae lg eiecamemerayy “Vt” 17 1.10 

PO Pah Vk. cae haa Lo stance shales Ware ene) Oo scw's. a neha, meat Ha 1.19 1.11 

er ine tin Mare ds ot lale, a eda ke AS oe ay as. ook Semis Maman Ti 1.19 etl 
Victoria— 

chide ob BRINE ECOL ll: olin NSE Bn aca Do oc A TE aR Rata TEE 1.07 1.00 

PAG Re 2 Me ER, J ala ataeniter ich: Sinise (5 Soli apm te 1.07 1.00 

PO ee cs ee RM go orrie Ua Wabaie 5 Sonik ogee Leta: 96 209 Spans aeaage Ws Las 

ee eh) EMER cL hg, ARE Raha ooh nes sim imitate wie 3,9 = 5 ast 1:15 1.15 

Sooo ee Le alk. a Toy MR eA ira ti Ue ec a ak Tae phd es 1615 

CT Oe a a als 73S SEC g eo IR Oa rs L.16 1.16 


71647—3 
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$b LL'¥1 +P 16° LE th OZ -68 oh 09 ‘OF Lert ete once ee ee a er hehe Race ieee Sage ne ZHI 
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Table V—(6) PRINTING AND PUBLISHING—Concluded 


i ——————___—————————_nanan a 


1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average 


Wage Rate | Wage Rate 
per Week per Week 









SII MANGAL A SSDs {9 REDBONE Mae SA TARAS SOU ACS a 





$ $ 
LrrHoGRAPHING, PHoto-ENGRAVING, STEREOTYPING 
of AND ELECTROTYPING* 
Lithographic Artists 
ay alg Soa OY pe a RRR OA 0 BRD AE ES 52.56 54.17 
J eS Piraeus te aa) NE aes CO ICL a a 52.06 54.74 
Electrotypers and Stereotypers 
A UAE Ue es ceed Co HN ied Syeies N ael al wit tao lon a0h agin tin) elah oli or 4 42.32 45.24 
re ee eee cs bce is ciere. ote! alece) 9s" 4 'o we ions eae FMM 8) S20 47.70 48.18 
Meh ceritatey 4 Rte: gohan RMB a) OA IE Oe shee a shi ate miei!) nyn telat ae aatatepasele 4 41.97 43.01 
MEOUVOE Se de Wistar e uiaibmiereg eoslere ey aceitgne ae stot ea rie ne ae NO 56.68 57.64 
Photo-Engravers 
iy Gc sles CUE ae SECC oS SD ih Is PR Ee eR 54.31 57.96 
ee as kali, Gnu amare esl ala nies mia Hip meant iene es ley sec mm IMIS 57.88 58.99 
PUG Fe RARE AS Ys i-k aaRAterals Wada aie" gu Sir ayaty) oe sigtd Wihey «+ > ele ae sec ca 53.42 ' 52.45 
EEA, Oe isc 5 sree Be ake eis ane aise util ee A roenie tee 8 uns shale m 55.26 © 55.30 
Lithographic Pressmen 
PN ore te c Hias2 i cighlre Suateeaealite ube a lave tnle ielan a gmieele Yan ht 8 slate Ante Mba a estas 48,98 51.68 
ee Nhl ace Ee lake a Mahe la Rd wit fia tr nyt ¢ siete Mtataiah ahs & 48.93 Ms 
VER A goeec) | Aa AOC SUES IS en creas ih 41.99 44.19 
Ae oa RIES Lae OE ae eS Hele MIR SR Bite ip toler 2 fle ek maiaee a 49.40 51.47 
Transferrers 
Ee ss Nike Meant c/eltaaaracal tee abide) (Pim yy ey aceiot en, ols) ume 48.46 49.31 
ooo |e STRUM Aha aga REN Ai A A IE NC A UL Bran Man ora a AT 20 49.58 
Vict Hake ee OMB eee “tie ROSE AACR ods Sn eda Aaa ae AF a UN 39.30 37.09 
NEST UE de ae cides hiehotely suey MOG ietele tb katie ipl We ade ais sd 6 «done 9s, Sela 53.76 54.96 
#Standard or normal hours per week in 1944 averaged 44.7. 
Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS 
Vp ih Le 
; 1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
ae) apm eC EN ohh owl) Se oo 
> $ > 
SAWMILL PRODUCTS 
' Edgermen 
Canada......- Eb gs otis Wan Sa Ae ee Poneto an 61 BNR VAL AU es er SI 
Maritime Provinces.........-seece eee e renee 46 54 .42 — .67 
QueDeC ne cs fase deateecieeeleal =  ieselnign as nayala eee sie’? 43 48 .40 — .65 
CP ert RN Lo tah MUR a at gta Sih char apt Res\ieh ROS» 56 .56 .44 — .67 
- Prairie Provinces. ........c eee c cerns cena ees 47 .55 .88 — .7 
BritishiColamMbis ha. eye elec op heteleye ire wf Syele aiocaie aie 80 .85 .70 —1.07 
Firemen 
rine ee Uo tein. clodtbatens on shes tiaye aiavenerereteere* pO .59 SGD EU TS acute tS aie are 
Maritime Provinces.......---sceeeee reece renee 43 44 .88 — .56 
Ved NUMA BRP tA NRL IAA NS oiall ajo in sw dey ae 39 .46 .86 — .50 
Cari bernie he eenicaly cuithities ilies cpa) aim n. 4 0: efwletgi'= vee oi ageuat ele ws sheds 50 .53 .44 — .70 
Prairie Provinces. :.....0. cece eet eee eee 44 44 .381 — .50 
69 Ve .64 — .77 
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“ Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


Occupation and Locality 


SAWMILL Propucts—Concluded 


Labourers 


VL ATIGIING OVOVINGES LW Cio RE alee ae heh 
VES 9) ORES Vs SIO ek, SON me eae, Cale 


CBRBOM RON ee Be yore ss pie AN ie IRD RMRIED Bh i 


Puanine Miuus, Sasn, Doors, Etc. 
Bench Hands 


SITS ie PCI? AR Iie shi 3 ARN Meg age RAHN Sn VURAL 


Other Quebeccentres 60.000. i hee 
Dash AE Tc aca Tam Mie ORS MRO J a fe ne SRR 


*Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 


1943 


Average 
Wage Rate 


per Hour 


Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 


1944 


Range of 
Rates 
per Hour 


oe ete ee we ee wow eos 


eee ee ee eo ee ww ow 


cose eee eee ee ee 


ooo eee eo ee eo ee ow 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 
















1943 1944 
‘Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
Rt eee ee eee ee ee ee ee aaa Pier PR al A CG 
$ $ $ 
Puanina Mitts, Sass, Doors, ETc.—Concluded 
Labourers 
Cait eh oils rine» hope ointaae eirameay suds ie eel a8 ioe oa ih 47 AON Wet RONAN alane acer ey ety 
Maritime Provinces......+---sseecsee erect Al 42 .385.— .50 
COO G td)! lelduars ctahennme Ria wie opel inate ti ae .08 41 Wolo, Woe 
IVE TATE. sical Peet Lse aiketopare wcie Sue wet eg o tee le aes 44 87 — .52 
Other Quebec centres.........--+-+-sseeee: .36 139 38 — .43 
PEAT Ie 6 cS agauels nie Matias wee adem ahs: a Oe att 45 49 40 — .57 
1 Py Ls CS 2 hes 6 Wererans Svat 1 ba tee YN my Rags) A8 — .57 
Other Ontario centres.......-- seer erect 44 49 40 — .57 
Western Provinces*.........++e see erre rere 58 .63 45 — .70 
Machine Hands 
Cee A IEE fone UL Meta tant lle ts LUC bolas ata sa sha): .55 LBZ aie CeO adeno bat 
Maritime Provinces.......---+ee ese street .50 .50 385 — .65 
Qube kil ie oaieia sails ee ng MERA te Chee Werner 49 60 .40 — .52 
TOE CAL Ae Seae ee ey aie ee ee ee osteo aden th epee Co Woe Ls AT — .65 
Other Quebec centres.......--+--ssseeteeee .46 AT .40 — .52 
GET ik iP ae ie Nore a Ws Note ite nap e's an ee .56 56 .40 — .67 
POCO TEO sR an late) as eveha iD NG ee Wi edeye Sdavey/el 039 .65 .67 55 — .75 
Other Ontario centres......+--- eee creer 54 .53 40 — .67 
Western Provinces*.....-.-+eeee ee eseee rect 67 .70 47 — .92 
Sawyers 
Oe A cy Agate bs SPeie alt WIV es Waste eT ea .59 VG RG eat et SN 
Maritime Provinces...... ob iP ees Pa haha states Sahelte et ss .46 .50 Al — .57 
CHIC DOC rule ormraky Bild ax Simcgaielaiay fe Nels 44 50 (34-62 
WT GRETOCAL hike onde tala sete sae ee Biles ake Ca Obes Gisatig 49 ‘De 54 — .62 
Other Quebec centres......-.--- a. ROR eae 40 | 46 .34 — .55 
VEAP eine eee eke esa 3 atm areola’ sl augi ate #40) Hiatels .50 [53 42 — .72 
PU RUL Ni eee eee RE Selatan en fe by wh a AS ner lloilo .60 .63 .59 — .72 
Other Ontario centres. ......-+-+-esereeees 48 #52 42 — .62 
Western Provinces*.........ceeeeereeeteereeee 70 .70 41 — .72 
_ Shippers 
Caesar rk NO .59 B59 OATHS WSN SR ak abot 
Mune Passio | EPS) ce Pe ge be Pe IN RR ra 155 .56 AT — .63 
Cee ae Ky premiere Neem aintbrols 60s lB pee MAGS: % 54 54 .41 — .78 
1 aside) ea RS OR NPE Ca MON .58 .66 52 — .78 
Other Quebec centres......----+++es errr 42 AQ , 41 — .45 
ERE RE itn ara aulelihes Bia, huis Ste ahierl 9 10h ia M4 .60 .62 .50 — .76 
EP CENEON NCR 5 fs Uke = laleemiy ante ptratte te I ines .60 .60 52 — .70 
Other Ontario centres.......---2 secrete 61 .63 .50 — .76 
Western Provinces*.......---escercee erect 61 .66 55 — .84 
Truck Drivers 
CALAN. 1 CN UR ATER Sh leas lel) he a ae a eyecare + ee tg .50 SAAC Petey te Sua a Eitan 
Maritime Provinces........---eecee eter crete 45 48 Ge as Ss 
PREG One mu obAt eee te eePen prem atcr shear 44 48 85 — .62 
Nicrnhrreetl mR ae Shh aleh ele ole RAM thenle ae Bw eee corte .45 .49 42 — .55 
Other Quebec ENT ALT ie ae eae wR ROME Tie 43 48 85 — .62 
fay Ret Mee CA Ov be RPP A CeIn aa .b4 eas) 45 — .67 
as) Maas Oey ae os nore AE rae ates Ms) .61 57 — .67 
Other Ontario centres, AR AUD OATES Oh 2 Wand LURES cena ok .48 .53 45 — .63 
Western Provinces*.......--sceecseeertertset: 59 .63 50 — .77 





*Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 














1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
$ $ $ 
FURNITURE 
Cabinet Makers 
ROGAN YG Cates a co ihaitg eae alt) ia 0 Qa, at Ye only nar .61 Pai RAGAN Pas Wg Ne Lane cn NY 
MECC RRL Mist Olan ake le OLIN Gib garaceie aie stat ane 54 .68 .56 — .80 
MOREL sae i NR, BEEN: ies Boe. CARRE alg .63 wf2 .65 — .80 
Other Quebec’ centres.n 400s. sv oc 2 47 OT 06 = 66 
CONURTIG po Cia he ite she: ANN Coa ICs OR ae he .63 .65 .54 — .84 
PP OLOTIUOR SS 5 C5. Paps COMER s cletttelate gate eee .66 73 59 — .84 
Other Ontario centres ei ee oe ae .60 63 54 — .75 
WY OSECED UP POVITICES lic) (ul Guero s | 06 UM aie Ried 69 69 50 — .80 
Craters and Packers 
ANAC a cewek aes. Mpa ster | ON ines cue ed ge IA Re 582 FB) cue dy Aleta See Ce 
EAUTES 1 STERN Meat At ED pg EPS. ee 46 4 640 6D 
IN OMEL ERT, Tepe hs LAR at i OD ee ate .50 Moo .40 — .65 
Other Quebec centres)... 06055. A ae ks .46 49 40 — .57 
CONGR TAG, coe et cau MBE ete art of slate oct ea eG) .56 .58 .52 — .67 
Finishers and Polishers 
CORT Ra RU Sn ar, Pele CRUD I aE Ee JDL 61 ME LEAs Cae | 
COGRIE CUE s Pica. 6 MMs Gos,’ Pu eb BNE HERRERA ge 46 OT Po pve stot 
WVEOINUECAMM apy Kc UM OE ik sic} Ack Ah i eid hee SE a i “52 .64 .56 — .72 
Other Quebec centres...) 0.0) eo 45 .50 .35 — .64 
Ontario...... Baum. So YI gr COMP ae RMR On leg Je. WW .62 .62 .538 — .82 
PGT ON POR ems. «cdi ees oe UNO MOMMA aD och. .64 74. 62 — .82 
Other Ontariovcentres .0) Wo Roe eee .62 61 538 — .71 
Western Provinces s/he i eerie 68 68 50 — .82 
Machine Hands 
CTCL MERAH. Cities: Cina at)... ent Le ah Umea AMY ad ORES ORO Ee Oe ae 
RIUCCE ig Gu giy e MMe Fo lel AWW Ce ee i aiid 2: 46 - .50 a Veet i 
WONT Bice | amen’ © SNC RR SN A NO ee Sara ope .61 .389 — .73 
Other Quebeavcentres. (7 a an Gale eso. .45 .46 Saale GOr 
SP ERT Menge Ws na CRMC MES nee ASS ie es inal ARS 162 .60 1d 80 
orento saa krone GN ee Ripken soi oot au Nl a . 64 .64 .58 — .80 
Other Ontario centres........... Rts ies, Mec .62 .60 .52 — .78 
WVpstern:  rovinces en i4ih... dnl obeake ys Ua aeoie cons .62 : 10 65 — .85 
Sanders 
CPTI MN Mee Rt Mg NRA oe oe oe gM OM Mth oot Oe .53 Rs: Sn mas bari Nyaa fae 
AL 6c uP an he PR ELI ep POM eo en « aha 45 .49 ob = 68 
11228 g Co ANNs COAG AU DON ih OORT A St or BC LOD 59. 538 — .75 
LPOLOR GOT L's.) REC DR” Mare Talia Soi aac a re ty rT. .59 .57 — .62 
Other Ontario. centres.) is) (Awe eae FOO .59 .938 — .75 
Western: Provinces tos). T Oe Ae i 8 ie .66 Ve .67 — .81 
i Sawyers 
KORRES SOC R RRS Ne WuMn TSC GAR Chl) a io haan” oh be ae ara .56 SG" ales eae ant eee 
RPUODOC RGR lv h Unt s; teen gaa LS SR alae 49 . 56 A8 — .77 
INEOUAT OR cic clade ate oy a Re ee oe Pe .09 .65 NED arrest ga 
Other Quebec centres i, gyec sh beeen 48 54 .48 — .69 
Cra Cha ela yal She > AMR sea WA MeN a Tea Wee a coos 8 SS .59 .62 .53 — .84 
OP OMEO VE SEAN, EE CRE aie © eh Ok ae ail .69 67 59 — .84 
Other Ontario! centresvi is .cov ten ae eee .58 62 53 — .70 
Upholsterers 
CAT AHI Seis ome ae ead Rich \ 8 Mme ole CR gauge .80 SO oe OR eh 
SANG 67: CLAN Gata Coan PER URN Pe et aia, eo . 84 . 84 .55 — .98 
AO tATIOW a), 84 ve owiscvee AO hie i Ne CRON Me .80 .79 .56 —1.00 
MV EStErA UE TOVENGES S: 4°. 0, cho ni Mee yo ikaces PAR . 76 OTT .59 —1.30 
Yardmen and Labourers 
CADRE Tete rte oct ce tie cig ney ules ne A Nhe 48 | DOR FCS Werle ale abt oe 
ATL EY Oi eee Pane OH bn ala Ate NRO Bi Age eh a RARE AA i Wa .39 40 38 — .47 
DD SRW WL meal Met A ares ena Raga, ail Rak iar epy NoMa nate 20D 55 51 — .60 


*Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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eee uaa a>» eee UO ie ole ele enn ee a Sa 
1943 1944 
mitt Occupation and Locality Average Average 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate 
Sti aM Mart pian RRNA em oe per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
FLouRt 
Canada— 
METS re oo edic Vein tama are he odie ait Save nie siamaaeasis Sig ace aha: 13 £75 
era ad be ode sma ade sare iauenci Pisee secre eapeamnciare Sofas Ate SH iit .79 
ATONE 1 eee ce AE ole wee Calls oh Psi i oid gana Maoh BEIAURLS SS OL .51 
WO Mets eR oc Neale Vln odie ss hie ene. eo ete as eee HF .70 .70 
AMiillerichtangcrik ote oe nes otek ie o Me eieei oe ae siete 22 ae .19 ay fs) 
PONTE OS 8 ENR SRS Pk USC OES Re Ie Snr 7 ad Dea ae .58 .60 
BO RES eee ek teak Hl aie otk ott On ooh oh in Mamata #4 * 21 .61 .62 
ye SA SI ae, Map ratte, Ce IAS CRU Pe ea ata a al A 64 .65 
Aira alten: ues eta Cac t Sa clean aot at saaerie ee + Sos .60 .59 
Pre Mie aes ee ta age moat Mint ipr pt aol ohh ainhietal ae a x «2 54 (55 
BREAD AND CAKE* 
Bakers, Bread, Male — 
ee Ec ee ern Ne osteo Mae wlralwavalctnue. mS een Saas hs 519 CGO A MB edea css Rede 
Alain, Proviniceseat we is Scr ae ie ha sis gts 8) re Penang aetiaye .56 .43 — .70 
ieee. sunbed cae Acie niae toe ea aes! sa a aan .50 .40 — .59 
ia Era MeO 115) eR RO URE Ie UO Par a an a nL Sire ne hag .52 47 — .59 
Other Quebec centres 265.65 oe eee le a es ine ee AT .40 — .50 
CeO ee See dalale wig we Capa kta <4 aie Thea es .59 44 — .69 
5 Na A ORE 0 CORBA, = is is cea PI a ei BM So Th Oh .60 .50 — .69 
Other Ontario Cemtres he: ole los os Loaielesale) sje Sie als ere entities .58 44 — .69 
eerie ProviniCes eRe oie irae cle ntetoe eieingas heels asl aay capac cae Na is .60 46 — .73 
Bar ahh Conimibia wees aise Mie iereis ie, einis Syne Os 9 se aah, aah .79 .71 — .85 
. Bakers, Cake, Male 
BU tecgley UN NRS. | NA) WH ge Re Alin Sn goy eed tgebay aay sy pseeeae Meret ete ae AY MS. ATER i te bee eget Bo, eee 
WA rites PROVINCES agi 8 we <ielole’ oye s eyeveisientSemynceL hyn yutetue ehapeents on 2) 20° .06 37 — .70 
Bhagat e in Behold» bins cynccamitaree aay et turin iinet Mcrae a 49 .46 — .55 
EASA Coc Ree) ph SER NC BE eT Ce URES OCR Cap tated la 49 46 — .55 
Myhier Quebee Centres ye .i6 5). aja. Geguecee sl rcee eeeeeee ye ATA ctemebideae Met 
SAS AUP My ae Lib erage DNL Wen CPt ge iia, ae ke 63 se RR i 
TTT Te Ne ees CALS dha) RTE ener lo latelan oa olen e maptelens Ss we .66 55 — .77 
Diher Ontario Cemtres iso) clays we celale etal e sale he es RNa tne eS 61 54 — .69 
Prairie Provinces.........02e errr e tere rene Bde: eseraaey AGUA oe eet eke .59 .389 — .69 
Pritishh (Ola Ias ve. oh a Sa dale dele tte ole ie cies Pe i me BAY: or .80 .75 — .84 
Benchworkers 
(PSG Raho in Re MUS ah Og RU Noe ar oD a NR eg ma Mat eg mae ede GEE PN De tyson ne 
Waritime ProvinGes suc ihe sisi deteels eo oie «ol afeleie beter ee een as ees .45 837 — .52 
PIONS Lees fee ata ee mie oes Ea ue Ne tog we Ns .56 35 — .67 
tO Cee oe Folate ee ee eS Cale eiorel pace aun ie Sheites OS Sars .56 48 — .67 
Other Ontario Centres o) 2's.) slh lel yo ae lee sie S cierweg © oineg 57 85 — .67 
PrAMAOUPVOVINCCSE.. itete tae Curis CAqae orale ee pea es wanna sum .58 49 — .68 
RA ee OLIN ae es lvlersersr a dalelees tert eearoes #4 cena tan Tats Wks .69 — .89 
Helpers, Male 
EN RON ge as ty ARIS SETHE BINGE SOTTO clei Meera titty chs Daina ai PAB Daub Selege tae aie Reet 
Nariel PrOMITCOS oo ve cso bcelesouseeya pesisunyyee co peqnyscgen eatpenin ter ote sienna Set .40 29 — .50 
Cee Neots e Mista agmiuces nasi rearied vipat pease One Ath, .46 .85 — .55 
Montreal. .o28e BIR eal Das acral suet ehesteabash ah taser aim Seth aS .46 41 — .55 
Other Quebec Centres... . lc. cen e ee ncennt tne teens .38 85 — .40 
AR RT SG SBE TOTS SEM Sc Sri Re RR Tet Ci ac aa ae .45 85 — .56 
MOTOULO WE ee abe oie be ira WL atard  o ekal Nca nebe fade cannery eae Ss Ee AT .85 — .56 
Other Ontario. centres... (6 <ojeie en eaceceeele wee ele sistem tent 43 85 — .52 
Phare hE POVHIGES: Ae Soils eitea aches Sheyras mache raeeie oie Le epeanenie atin Met Al .81 — .50 
Batiste OLUUIOIAE Sc eee o n  eoee nis oon Sena eileen pe ae Ax : 44 — .66 


+Rates under ‘‘Flour’’ for 1943in Report No. 26 included also the rates in ‘‘feed’’ mills. The latter have 


been omitted from this table for 1943 and 1944. Tas : 
*Rates for 1943 in Report No. 26 were shown on a weekly basis and are omitted therefore from this section 


of the table. 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 


1944 


Occupation and Locality Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour 


$ $ 
BREAD AND CaxkE*—Concluded 
. Helpers, Female 
COs) 8 aR NE bcdieig a RO RR Pi LP Ro A! RRM A Br VOC, &: eee aue Oe 
De ritime Pravinces ys! 1 22. i nin eeee males AUR POR MELT 32 25: — .50 
tuebec, (Montreal only) icine ees eee BN sh el oho cvloe Oe .380 .380 — .39 
NE EerIY does meet op ach. LCG cn Oar sie, ais ae LE SSE: CWS a a7 .29 — .46 
& Wiel 8365 to de FR gee remit A key Ramat, aba eg Sa gg) bcd,” 9. OANA 38 31 — .46 
COGHErONGATIO COMEPES faa! 6.002 stk teers MRE OMAN os Chace: Cac dtd tekamee >on 29 — .42 
BOPRALTO IEOVIRCCB RY 5, bos eUMB Tee dave t sce ec sae Oe MOIR ods gis lat hag ante fa ns Yi 30 — .45 
Lady haved WE GG) Rida: Gat): Soa MDM Om CS COM SEIMRE MRO RCD cURL, SAMO Nl A i oa 2 47 38 — .66 
Mizers 
aa he crass adalne ey thers WINES sly oie SE RS 5 be OR a, ees mc a yam ps ae 
Maritime Pencinces Ge Rept Mee’ 5. ol eMet es We teen MMM Pee gS yt ey, MY ea De 386 — .65 
Quebec: (Moninest only) iy!) 5's Pal on, Ca a Oa ty 2 Tea .56 47 — .64 
Gs a ee NR RIE UO eR SRC 0 6) a Ee FR .65 48 — .71 
HM OTODED Baie Aicab eae eho, LiF soe Ree TE MERION TA. °c Sas 66 .58 — .70 
@ther Onis rio centres! ic). ina Sens cee ss ke ee te 60 .48 — .71 
Prati HP TOWABOC Roe LG £ieha 2 uel te UR OW. cde ORE Meo OE 63 .60 — .67 
Oventenders 
CARB AC ete ie Mo Ly A | aa, Seem Reet To, PE AND y-axes RN 
Maritime “Provineesy i0)'. ini, Gy pagent cy Sy Lt ah alah .47 .388 — .65 
Quebed (Montreal only): ).\8 lm ee dae ea ain wins hose bs esnw acetone .59 .55 — .65 
COAERPLOU Jat a MU ee, |b Aa ie Rae PEPUPD LOM N SS c5y Ws, L'a ate dee .60 .42 — .69 
OTR BO dec GH GD gui ne RR CSN eae Be ges a .61 .54 — .68 
OthercOntarioreentreg si.) 0ck Geeta ie ven elk), hig DL helene .58 .42 — .69 
(Prairie: ProvinkGes eld tee ea ae i Se ee pi kee nha aie .61 .50 — .76 
MS british “COM Dia wena. ech e a ek RA oe: Lie wee cy ee Re Mus Os .79 .75 — .82 
Rackers and Wrappers, Male 
ATTAINED TONG), ls MRL La Ng PNY Re MR CRUE 4 VL pe Ns Pa ghee tryin By W he: 9 ab ON leak ns Uses pei 
20712) afc aa se en AULD mms) Ain GAT (ie Vt Abie OS EcatrsomOk Rae, iN MO ated, a .49 .46 — .58 
Moptireak eis homo nO 1am aie Sasi te Se RO SRY hel et ae .50 .46 — .58 
Other Quebec-centres nts yee kee aes Teer ate Galina eo 4) Mer) ae Pee Nee Sth | 
Ontario i eg) oe WWE eae) ieee cy EN A CHD haus Ch 44 .26 — .64 
PUOPOBCO TANS ine ag hos « TSE LCE LS ER OTA TORTIE CS de tke 50 44 — 64 
Other Ontario; centres. ora seek oicke 7 ea anes, ioe 40 26 — .58° 
Praia HEOVIIGE oy a3). Beet cee oak EE tay Sau PR 43 382 — .51 
Diriseb Coltrnodsna. 8:0 27 een Beck tke aan Si EC UAT Sa COS EAC 64 62 — .64 
Packers and Wrappers, Female 
Catala MP ey MMA oi MEG) SUS er ell OR See YU i SSO APRN eae ah 
amine Provinces (01 N63 ki alc WA IOLECD bee EON, ELE: .26 22 — .35 
Quebec (Montresliomiy iin Ua ats wear une pile. enone .33 .28 — .36 
Chr Gertie era Cai INO ic ale LO le oa eT hoot mh a .38 .3l — 45 
POO EG CE AG tell. HI LR Bagh cas Ae EEG an 40 .84 — .45 
Other Ontario Centres yee wrist cot SRR OE LL Le Hoo 381 — .39 
Bra rrer Pra wineee fi.) NY EP Rue daw bes Code oy RR RL SAE sti, .380 — .42 
Britisn Colas Us Mace uocklee Cr hore eee CER ELEC AT 42 — .49 
LN OM ee 


; Ries for 1943 in Report No. 26 were shown on a weekly basis and are omitted therefore from this section 
of the table. 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 











1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
oii ENRON Hak se 0) A att ele BUA RI SOROS SF mm 
$ $ $ 
Biscuits * 
General Helpers, Male 

Cane b a sh cal iac et SURI inr sl Ala aL ear ah el inl senior wh av 94 My MET .40 AOA BNET anh ya aah Gen ae 
Maritime Provinces.......--seseeee erect .39 .38 33 — .50 
GMOs 6 cls Rlleg We eta tes a dence adnt. ot raya ah tn! Al pan .3l 382 (21 — .42 
Rb ri cree ee ee ceecspanlete shut elelyhala: aay ere sh habe 100 13d 29 — .40 

Other Quebec COTHEOR. Wine Wiesel daohay anretelerenartcs 26 .30 21 — .42 
GT ee Ai aL We same 8, SSR re FEC a AT 50 40 — .58 
PBA OTILO.,. «6c. ohh ol Satta toes Gauevea nies byenmbarsyetepelist ose everahe .49 .52 48 — .58 
Other Ontario centres. .....-----eeee reece 45 48 40 — .56 
Western Provinces.......--:-seeee reese crests 46 51 46 — .60 

Machine Operators 

PER LB I ake l, Ca gl SiclRubin pont shetat stati acauetiacs! hae) (7 3) 9 .53 Ze ULNA HARE SU ets Bec aeae te 
Maritime Provinces......--+--eeeesesre er ttte .56 Bt 52 — .63 
OO a Me artecr 4} Me CRO Vaio a tia 46 49 40 — .62 

Tah re eH Meee at aR A OP eA Aah 46 50 40 — .62 

Other Quebec centres......---+ see eer eeeeee 745 46 43 — .50 

rae LA RRO! ey aI EERE OAS, CAR RYE Ani .56 .59 A7 — .69 

PRONE Le ae idle fel sh ohatatee otataneratsye Lat elaig\! « .60 .60 A7 — .69 

Other Ontario centres........ ses seer eeees 5D 59 52 — .65 

Western Provinces.......0:..2 cece cere ree rset 73 74 .56 — .86 
Mixers - 

LE IW CANE RRR LE PEE ARS EST MAR ai Naat ay ss MAY A RIN GY ate belt i 
Maritime Provinces......---+--+eseerrrr trie 54 54 45 — .72 
TET SON AMMAN RPO CURIE SD: SERRE SSS aA 41 47 81 — .62 
MRT deere MY. or dye ie enate antes, secs a ani ss .62 64 57 — .77 

PANE He Ne toe Re cook > rhein euehea ain pans and te ve .65 .68 60 — .77 

Other Ontario centres.........-. eee eres 53 ‘60 57 — .70 

Western Provinces......----se eee cree seestte 60 59 52: — .77 
Oven Tenders 

pane rape Te uae WE art 6 ah m, tih aa = omit te Rae AT OMAN SRAM CURE Bs ap SAL 

CED Ce hey ierka sh nls Kabat lee inne ae nt ey ese .38 .40 .27 — .48 
lar Ered hn Ue icine dobiaseconndelan dhe ainda cous pumunyeleye el .38 .40 27 — .47 
Other Quebec centres.......---+eserr rete Ot 39 .80 — .48 

ree a ik lites sks, lh ISb Neder Mevehoyny os tlaseadte Inisantner.? .53 .58 47 — .70 
MTA ee Mle ae He buehg esate lelerielsi'elaletieuer ssid by 9. .55 .62 .53 — .70 
Other Ontario centres.......--++ esse erect .50 nae AT — .66 

Western Provinces.......-.:see cere ere e terete .68 ide .63 — .86 

f _. Packers, Female 

Ta eh dF THU Iee oko aratlidena og otag/euensiailnmiiiens neninenid 4 .33 es 1° Trina OSM IN SEY) tS ES 
Maritime Provinces.......--¢+-eeesee crest reets soe .26 24 — .29 
RFE id iH EEN ola Hid butte cantare cantata ohctanee ah) .28 28 17 — .34 

POM ya hicienl eh Haak cohh ehttectn dh tan okey ahoheb eked yan jase vninbaesais .28 spit .23 — .32 

Other Quebec centres.....-+--+++ sees sree 26 . .26 17 — .34 

Cee PAs 1) ARG aly ial a Mihaela ol pbanpiteiinde an ota MiGiaae BE 38 26 — .44 

1 CO ay TROL eS PIDINS Oeste eLeeee NePODrt UO Oa ST 388 .39 383 — .438 

Other Ontario centres.........-s2 eee eres 36 37 26 — .44 

Western Provinces......-.::2eseereeserrtttt 33 ao 27 — .4Al 
Shippers 

GaP ae UE ees alle wi ie Hester ateh ie to acelesevoter sa a Tet pl Mii, PU aN epee 0 

Maritime Provinces.......-.0+e eee re errr sretee 49 49 43 — .d1 
mee aa dee zc at ieee she ete ray nes 42 44 32 — .65 
RIDA trea. icee oi. ibe ae haa ee ttatatads a's Rial ue .42 44 32 — .65 
Other Quebec COTES LMR te Ue alaleha te lesa ee 43 45 37 — .61 
LORAIN NUL AE Alain: saiainitinre «vie sos wrest ee, bp 6 51 .56 47 — .60 

Western ProvinceS......-.sesseecsr stern ttt .62 .63 60 — .71 


*Rates for 1943 in Report No. 26 are shown on a weekly basis and are omitted therefore from this section 
of the table. 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 














1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
CONFECTIONERY f $ $ 
Candy Makers, Male 
TO TTL AG ENN GE SAR WAOSEASL YE COADURAN MM ORE TR args OE ICO) NTE aN A SDN vial he onevol OL 
Maritime Provinces.........:... PUGS IN UNL RS Nhe Galle asta ta ba .50 40 — .58 
MITRE ECL CaN os pe eRe Cae, Wp g SMR ie ls Re a in NG RN 5D .388 — .67 
MOTEGA TIO Sot i Uh OL LN ANA RR Al sd le SVT Gy tu", tes ada .60 51 — .74 
RELOT OHNO 0 ORRIN SAG MN Ae GS Re I AL Ea it .59 51 — .72 
Other Ontario comtrer.s ei Pa. CLG BRO i iy ha ate .62 55 — .74 
Wester Provin Goat iii Rul’ Bu haf ROR ATS CRN ol ya! 66 59 — .93 
Chocolate Dippers, Female 
OEE 1 POO Ce MU aA Maas PHA MR tlh URES CU OLR aR RED op SOT IN MTN ARE) EROS Se te 
DIeritime ro VICES. nic Mcy 6) 2 er WR amtiM et tet Sal) os RR) .00 .30 — .38 
RE CLL RARVEND AIRS oh CORSREISIANN Ul WON AM CED 6) 8s (1 0] Ae RD A .40 .30 —: .52 
I Way ek ra cree ON a: GRE DAN BE Oe Nr URC, PRI TYTN (ORAM aaa UN .42 .388 — .52 
Other Quebeecentreg ys \ Waclid eee Stele le UUme Udieuale | RN Dy Ap end 
OU SiBZ BUC RECUR TERI aR EA IES ANA RENO gti OS .42 .38l — .55 
AOE OTETO CMa TMS RNY SR C6, RAN Meat RA SL UE 44 88 — .55 
ther Ontarie Centres i) aly MORN Bl atlas VGN 35 31 — .42 
WV EStanu eo ViTiGes Nei i.) C UMNealon od einai Marc | CIN are ta! an 30 — .42 
Helpers, Female 
SUC Nes tee OORMIM NNN Aha Not. BME eae a ee et, ots ald TN eae BON ATTN aa Se 
Fah mantell © vahigh eves MRO GalMDs Mn BAM eb ti lt Qe) 212 UN ea aM NAReR O  U .26 .238 — .30 
ERNE] CRORE U8 Tay O01 Nc RS RW A .29 .26 —. .33 
Li GO) 6 yg 52) ER MMe URE GS a: PAN AN gt 29 26 — .33 
Cit her (QUCHBENCen bres. Vi), cu Man ua ee Olsoe. Ay Uc eet ae 19 EAM C8 Mn in A i JIN 
OIRO EMO RS TG Lee ys clita ta Se MNMMNNA A al At San tA aDs a) tN ML ed att gh a 33 26 — .46 
OPO Oe ny Oh . AME iN cata BIR SANA SCN Ms Ri 83 30 — .388 
OL ner Ontarorcen ures (: 00 eu Men anbe LW aN Fae hn wf St ols lt Ie 34. 26 — .46 
Western Provinces*s. 00) al To at Ae) RCO RE a RMS A a", 28 ‘22 — .37 
Labourers and Helpers, Male 
ATE OE: Ee NRRL eR IY UMA SRN IN NC ORR ARN A 9 WORT RD A NL 
AATCC Oy Ces Oe Ne comity ie Me analy Ce yup pl MMi ik Oe es eR 45 .37 — .50 
UCSC RN ak Pam ye IN CR eT eM A nN Te ails espe he N. 4] .24 — .54 
Ween Brea. yi Hie ee hen Cel CRRA OI AN ie tesa oki g GRA Ma iyo 42 .24 — 54 
Other Quebee centres Ais UN OS a ie tls ai dmen'S taal a ae A338 82 — .37 
CRRA I SY ISIC STA MH aR oe aN A BA aN CLE ah UN iy aera hah RES OK ay 380 — .57 
WGPOntO VeRO aR UM AIM Me Bea eine ol Wega wel Sena! Nea poe 40 — .57 
CORT ONbATiG GENES yo OOK a eM MOE AMON A NCEA dis ot 30 — .57 
Western rrovin dest dole DNATA WLM WAG WEN, Wis, Mihail Alok ye Daly «42 386 — .60 
Packers, Female 
AREA NE he a ky MB CO i aMRictD Modus etch dete ica IA name MA Cauen alan 2 a oni ea aa canes uaa 
Mamume rovinges, foc dee Se Gt ee Nee CU. Reda 34 .31 — .42 
Oe Seky ir eee, Ls ey ls gin a Reman Bas Purteun nie, Aine eras bt RAD 31 .20 — .36 
LET er ME ERIN MUR Sa LAL ERE Aa ACR TH eh BEG CME Raya 04 .26 — .36 
ther QUEKee CAN tres (he My ewe Gt LN GINA ui nie gc Cn (23 .20 — :25 
NEEL AG RN CES OORT IC BEM UP ST UADR es DAAC RUA HES MNES AE gD MIPS .388 .29 — .50 
PEROT UR URE ect PN eA A Main abet Meta CALSIMAm th aa Te aes .383 — .50 
CEHeT OM EATIO CONLLOR s/h. Oe soar ore CU RAE eee cee el .38 .29 — .47 
Wikee Tes OM Maio hig TENS Si MOH RPO hae Ne eae AMY DLA RR aot ona .29 .25 — .36 
Shippers, Male 
ESE E SENG i ba} SUNT SL Ma Sey oR AC A 0 GDR RR SV ARMOR IONE MEY UR mera el Mak ne?) 
DIATE ME OV ALORR Ny ailer si baM ak Wncdeacik shoe hye MUN tumult cievum te yd .50 44 — _54 
PUP COCRALRNGS Nah ma EE AG ea a MURR E A A GNM a  OON le .58 50 — .67 
ASAE ARO ak Menlo Mom Re rises bre Me iy aC A TAL ENS Meg ALEC Ea A Ve Od, 45 — .67 
PORODGO NR fy Moh onan Bee Sis arcs Ae yO eo py dies ANG a on .60 .500 — .67 
Urarer Onan Centres, yi.) 4. fo Mebane iy Lita Ua cate Nm Lag .45 — .55 
WV CbGTUa AE ria yanl Cee yh decay pues cioaik ts Gis eduabacie rd ek Cem ube AAR HL rea .49 .42 — .55 


*Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
+Rates for 1943 in Report No. 26 were shown on a weekly basis and are omitted therefore from this 
- section of the table. 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 
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Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, CANNED 
Cooks and Processors, Male 
Canada..... SER ck atis Aaa maa Wap eee AtA har beast ay! 19", Me ay UTC Ed .50 
Quebec..... Sr aN hss ie ale rot : re AT 
GaGarIO ls, oe Bos RRR acai) & cytes Qi gh: ana ae ae 49 
British Columbia.......... SIN Bre a AY MME RE BAU gt fe ciara 64) 
Cooks and Processors, Female 

CATA ee ie ei cl oats aN nA he all UE SE SSDS OORIANID! gO at Mat m8 PARA a 45, 
RSTO Ge Eh PCM ONS oe Sot Ne STE oR Ee taal ele chile pale LOS ap aRM tits WME cuiken Rate PLU 40: 

1 asa ESG e UEABES had CL OnE: RARE AR OOI Sta Tey UATE ot Nae em WE RY AGING PL UR RIV $y NI 53 

Engineers 

PATE CEL te ie eA, Geka heed SA eR aU ICTR OE CRE UR REWER PCCM upg: 1) a 67 
CPEGAL UO PE eis Gt, BN le COR OG Ut bg UD aR UNE Re RS LN 65 

4S oFe Ko LA ea T RETA TL OYE: Piche RS ON TRIAS ARO ED Racal eh Ure CaP ROE RN Ut La Ae LORS EDIE AN a at 74, 

Firemen 
Ryobi te C2. PAs | Oe a eR meareliel APA BAe ch ANCA aM SPATULA NTE Ca ota tk Re ARO Rca nT a a ways 
EEOC EO VITO ee en eek wie Cee elesy a Leon Ela Qala v eration oleh Shah auswala Siiariae shan etieg aaa ay 
Creech Bay ON) aaa By Se MUN SURGING Gg ceo, (e eee Genes MS, ER cy 06 
LE RAC Le, Mey MM iM IVER RA COMMON iim Nr ehh Uae Mires CaNSHe RU an ela caine a i 57 
PE Lee MO LUTLR LER Seo eee Gilat Pe ke eR RD a TN a a eat ay 63 
- Inspectors and Checkers, Female 
Ganadav rn: eri) fae AL KW eae \ Toe ua aR UR aoe ue Re aaa ia a NBDE VOM US RR Ne tes | 
CRO YAM ee Saal 5 alata sa Sind etahal lei gtae ahieta) puna aca Sermon Aaled ah elo. ec daptan ae 28 
CRE AVTCR Te ks ON CR UML ite- che bras MACHU LUAU CHOY AT A aN AON ay EUG Nea RS Ae eeena 30 
Pee LCR ELT cse ree eo ea oh thee ege Cs lagu tre (lath tave lator) aeapiy MERIC A ACOH 2 Aon 49: 
Labellers, Female 
obsess MAW NCES Ue NA GL naa OG RC PD La eT DD AERTS DADE PRN ASME! hbo NDR AN .04 
CYUCDECHA YE oN Tis Fs ROUNA SR mir aM UMRAO AGS Ate ilk ag IGT Aaa ac lg a a Maa ig a 28 
UE oO Es EYRE STC i Bal i UN EMRE UE Gem AC ay NTRS ak eee BE AEN Ie EA lg: 34 
Pe OT ee ee ie LO OW Oka Wh Maga ida raliutns a) agit: hits 2attop lat allathe tol SM 44 
Labourers, Male 

Bee AN OS es Cte rie ee War GUT ATR IS aN Na aa ta 0 ai ei i aa a hea na it .45 
RAP LL ATES EEO VAT CES rs hed te alee a Cg a i eealrallel org oetastas al aula as, Si AoA Hee aa a aoa 40 

OU eC Rete he P58 Vale coer WA Sd ory ok sTy oreo ae tetas seks shear oop Wat ase alan ti rR 42 

CEC PPPS ate be Pain RD AN ete et RAR OR EE Ad AAR RCA PLO OHE OREMIRG CR CGM Ne AMAR oe Tig SS 49 
pretty COMTI ID iy Bie au Be ee dllala aS seatat a biiseh ones Xie <ylabo alles cob aslaipoloealeata ws sb adtiub iva eet antl fie 58 

Machine Operators, Male 

(ere RR Ee Meee eee SE Le a Gruioee Waiia gtpiel ey Marana relat dh sae ah uC mln ka, Chara Oe hat 48 
DA cir tiie DEOVATICNS NEMO as a ee Te Aa Ny heh ithe eat Si LIEN Ss go ehad Le ARG 47 
Cee Nee MU NUN at ovand Salita Mauna STS STM Ol Aa alae al Co aera a neo abana 44 

a PALE IR i RAVE SUN GS LOSI FER ORE ECC Ga INL aE Cane RNa TLS RU TAL uP NPA PIO A LAR i GALA 46 
Prairie Provinces...... Pe a a aA MOM a CMR RN I We PL Ctra eT OANRR IRD MEAN RRL Ag .56 
BritishCohimbiasesces eter sere P40 esa gingp iarigmetaitah in Sn etleenat th de saby ok pe hnitnaeshds free aa .61 

Machine Operators, Female 

CFR AAC A OR hie. baie a opal Pe oie BAN eRe ee ha MUNN oe AOD YAU, SMR oo ASM er Ar 
Maritime Provinces...... Ube at ALSO ac NE Gera grag te Ai si AP SUIS Ce Seen ae he 29% 
CED OG eee vecagd otis’ PARE MANS aula al erated cient at slat UP eae: Wecal Cnt au BRL RIN Lhe .89 

OOP TAVIO see hn ciel NLR See HACIA? Midi Gy ORME IDOE ON pp dene rat RIE INU Ge Ae AL UP CARIN RRC aa v4 2% 
Prairie Provinces........ Bd es a RETR ERG ty Ah ae) URL Ue NOTE ME USA Oe ON i bes-9 fi 

45s 





British Columbia...... PG od MA oot) A EUG Ut BSE eA 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Concluded 
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Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
ran <n ae nn eal np ETN TET TTT LT LTE DRT LA) DERE fetiag PERI TD tm ee | 
$ 
Fruits AND VEGETABLES, CANNED—Coucluded 
. Maintenance Mechanics 

CE Ee SOS is EP UN MALMO TRS COU aa Pg UTA NTN i a LC e gNe l ehharba  e .60 
eR GHT PAT YSU O66 pig bo 1 1 RR ep LAMM oda one rt) Uy AS SR Be pray oe cae rant Ee .50 
Meee Lee HA RAs 2 Nasa Ue RMN ant tate cll ad pl mk Ce 52 
COTE ON Ree Si RR Fh i Rt ASR GRD a RMR Se kL st "APa Sd aly lle lone RES ne 62 
PP PATTIE TOVAT COS GN (OWN Md eh SU TEE Re DRE TMG SMTi och hy nedieN lan ks lic ea Deal Be .65 
EE Ora okt an 6) eA MED AP BME Rees ORDER, PETE Ae MYND IR UNO URN EG Sisto ie ti Gy A .70 

Operators, Female 

OR ale EGR NCO AAS Stee Sy pl ah ionnee Abt OURAN LA ac a Od fe AMR Pty > UC pd Si .40 
EE gee LAM Rey SAGA Cec MARMARA oR IONS Tava COW Ord 1 BE Ra aoa oye SM CBEST RPGR .30 
Tees eRe UR are Soa UNS wlan cd le doi ay ana ants ina it ait ada 9. diel ote aie mL ado dl 
CO) ERTEN PAL UME Meee EN eek denial Chg Liat aT MMIC UD er eMia le Me it Dif Teuatie Entra lalate eins 40 
PTT PO LEC OSE AORN de Se STAM CARAS RR ENT Re ON SO LL ented alone ae etal wae eB Apa ae .oo 
1 PTET ON Ge eN RETA SY Es oa ARYL HAO ERAN REA DEI ACU cl gb OU SEAM UR RU OMPRUIRIE see Sag AW BE BP .43 

. Shippers, Receivers and Packers, Male 

CSA AN ARNE ER tetas tue ecdile lanai aa taren as Une ky Dekh tha UR Oh A, el 50 
A TATE TEE TIRES UR bk Me NREL RUT DONG! SRO Olah pire 2 0 Mg JNA optaenid Wenge a Laetoli 44 
CNB DE GN Le econ Ghe Nc ala, nie mie a ale maha tata ha lol neve Ya! Sin a by aus (ER a ae 51 
USE eat aa eae MOR Ni AAA ah MU BEE BR ARG NOL LP SOC UR MM ea IM UR oh ts SAR gd MM nis 49 
British Columbia......: BA Ae AW Nici NID TRIE Me MP A Tae RRL ehh Haale .§2 

Shippers, Receivers and Packers, Female 

Ca he ie: Loin a RPO Chey aa Ba.) 52 Sa ap av Ae MR AL MA en AE coma Cb SUBIR PR .44 
WTO GE POVITIOCES ic Je ccc IR PER RIE mcg Mee Ee ae One up Rhea haes ack RYN ie lntle ORL Ma ape Rone 34 
CPR uh big Aaah ao Ca oridy Baik! MMM ons IE eden leis io a oo 6 a seni a ogo al RR BR 29 
AWK UF See ISA NRE i oy og Beh li a Ar beta NAA cle el ante anna tr aan et aN, oa oe ea 38 
PUR EO VIACOM EM ne ey den iais CRNAENas At et ath oe dna oe NadHearhbA oh I et oft et REM! Ala ATR 33 
RACES TAK CRITE ATA halen aon. tas CRC IN a cal hls Tin ot 00h crcl ocanna aNd 7 ol dae eae Oe 

Truck Drivers 

SS CREE ARE AR GERD SPCR TN LAT a NR MBM a Be ro Re Wr HL | Ea ne Care 2 .58 
PTE) EEL O VIDOR CATR Sano ect a cak EMG ren MN tole a! ARMs RR Le Ney gu Mec elie sto ateMley no olla 41 
CODER LETTE lal nesittal: wametere Conve 8 te AM soot fl 6; Neca 's duets wenn o® Spall ailolp\eaetaia gay 5 SARaRT ie 50 
CRC LORI ONE ORG, Geek Ny Re ae GTM Ne OR SR UTE UNC ea A Nahas ahd UL ties a 50 
1B PETG Re GOAT Nn OGD OY MAUL, AAI ONSEN UM Te AREAL UR ot 8, VC RUE LE MS AEN NA Dc AAP ee 66 

Warehouse Workers, Male 

CORT ele IR Cala INNS A ie US Mk vane yeN uA Y (MANE ICM OLN tat GMM a aoa Bol athe cl aReReME AT 
DISTT PTOVID COS Ge eR ta TIENT A GO CUA ei eh ghia tiesto ciate Oe MARS ean 42 
WON CAG On AE Okan a Urea RULE wy we Vaan a ae NCH AT a CRA A Me tcl oct t Akar URE 38 
DREGE i!) Haha A ae ci OE ODS MCP CEN DAN URSA AH COU BeOP NL Nolnsam Cava hai k le ah cat aligtte hal Kis 44 
PEaIe Prov ACOs ie i oF Le AIR Nea alin Dy Me BUMS aN, anes elite Phat anda i at ay cg Oe 
WSTICISU ALOUD TS i a, res ik ORE ER Ua aM ee ONE OYA RAL AUTH APN MEM Be NS 4 il OH .58 

Warehouse Workers, Female 

CO AIAA UAEN TL thet Tea (Ce sy ae NALD Ne TTR a MUR A We OP ae ie latices a aa .34 
(By uh 11g COIR NT A CIGD Rag LI Te Aes WN eV PAN On RL .380 
PLATE Ee LOVINCES | me TR Ale SMe aga UGTA a Waa Ne NU TON ink, Weak aed a 58 .30 5 
Bry COMTI: cae hte ee UN POOL aie LS a Ie Rd a a 47 
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Table V—(9) FUR PRODUCTS 































19438 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
Dae AE AST wae cee Gk ICs CA na NETO SS al: rr 
> 
Blogie7® 
Canada. MRR Ste SMa de! HSU ase atthte al gyrase Voli Scidie) ainah sal : Ue! Ca Beh eae eu ene 
Quebec (Montreal ye) SERIE H GNM MI taf gc ota uray t ' 55 — .89 
TON ne TR ie) edit tan Rl Ea boa a OE eae , 83 —1.01 
OLGTILOr Cie WA e Gee qcosghe sete Stata of ave @ iSlges 83 —1.01 
Western Provinces..........seseeeeereeesecees 36 — .65 
Cutters, Male 
Roe elas ote thee wll eine ho ie selge apbanans Goire apstesret.cnide raie-cnnyie cd Oey it, CRT gE cicraena ae ie 
Quebec (Montreal only)...........-eeee ee eeees 83 —1.22 
ONES Fe ae SOU A PO TR, CARE EON R Ce OP ea PR. 73 —1.38 
TE GLOTEG Sot AL oe ea ide aig Bk eles ae os Nady. g 94 —1.38 
Other Ontario centres..,....----see ee eeees 73 —1.30 
Wrestern. ETOVIDCES) iis nb dais ois alec ine ensure selene le ls 70 —1.03 
Finishers, Female 
Sy ie (CN RU SETAC SEP UW i as oie nice ter AMI ey AR Pan aR ONT ea Fed eed es a 
EEC gy esas 1 a Sens cdicapek louis cal afl ota ao ate ab aa as faa .30 — .73 
PVE QUEL OGL 1h ae et esas ciaterdap dar uialfe he lel telleVel'atalteile'« 46 — .73 
Other Quebec centres........ 6-5 sees eee eres .30 — .43 
RATERS Base Ok red ee clive dupes talhadke So peinsiesline fine ont .385 — .89 
OVGLLLO | Vy Phe id a ta eek ela Me derehebe barra sestnobals t= .638 —> 289 
Other Ontario centreS........0.0 eee eee 80 — .04 
AMESteTIN. PYOVINGER |. PEW ik isp. Shetek ete cm ied aide RO) ememeed 2) 
Machine Operators, Male 
RA SUPE SVU ENN ANU Marae aoe MM «(5 Berl Neil Mecca ud (aT a ay, yee 
Quebec (Montreal only)........-.+e+eeer reese 89 —1.26 
Te AOR MC Mey Nhe O APRN Metal's caeite "alee a 76 —1.10 
Western Provinces........eceeceeeeeeeereesee? 62 — .895 
Machine Operators, Female 
“eT ORES TR NTRS ge ret MAL REI ane Pen OC a ae OO) kylie ig ileen« 2 cle ree 
Quebec (Montreal only). .....----+0++ esse ees 51 — .84 
AoE CT aim ee hit Ginvicat ete Ren mee man Regge Co Rae aa cd 35 — .83 
CES PORTO ik eels Ge Gk oe era) of bye Paice wiomtar abe .438 — .83 
Other Ontario centres........--.+-e eee ees .80 —— .00 
Western Provinces: .. 0 VN ad ee ele ees 838 — .t7 








Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS 





t 1943 
Occupation and Locality Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 
aye at gs GE SARS can SINE OM SUNY IY 6 92 Sal ad Bs 
LEATHER TANNING $ 
Canada— 

BSAA OUR TACT. HUN a AEE RE Oe aS oat he BMP lo a) oar) oho wits! os .62 
Blackers and colourers!.).464e9s 5 oes See ale ede Ved ee eed ps relent: 54 
PET Catt ete say SPT ie ills, RM IR SE at Bk S Bae 8 St wt eh on baat ae get 6 .64 
MU ta TeV cs Re NEN ek ace limon dao aie yah a leah hah 5 of FATAL , 54 
TES ere ce eee EOE wi Sk sie wintie 4S, ate ane RaMaNND = ge se Tee ae .62 
Dee OREN YN) ete aka aS Ae MW US A A Sl AIR co A .59 
Tutiiers And isGakerd |. osteo kwh ace een cess sa aes ee as son as wl 
Mpaconers and BOUMETS. fl). ka da annie mente seam meets wit ns He .58 
OR ey PU AR Aue) ots a ao. arauw ab Wace ema ty aaa Sth nk ALS oR! 61 
Arpaia tut a Min Me Pa wlan ey ait shy ay com MoS Se ee pa AF Use MENTED .66 
TSG S aT lately eo alta wd gcata sy malty sg alan ed RSTn Weer ONO .59 
pyres anit) SI Pper Ss. ¢ Nab de ois «wise dons cyenasynie » bey m:Momies om Sits ans ronan .56 
Sila lcaratancl SOLDERS cup iet be sri bind 2 uur einee FDS Sea AE .65 
SANTA nae VaR a Dee RON RE tT, ual So Ale pled ana eles ci toch aha nore A> iat ae | .65 
TSU he ae ae ce odes beac es rca ot ntan eSpace RAREST, BB ol ag SRS .49 


1944 
Average 
Wage Rate 
Hour 


per 
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Table V—(10) LEATHER AND 1TS PRODUCTS—Concluded 


a 
oe SSS 


* 1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality’ Ware wae ee 


per Week per Week 





Boots AND SHOES* 
Cutters, Male 


CTCL ek a eee So UPAR e ate 3 coc Total ele RabRRe hae vache Me mG NDE MOMMA Utes Tosa “a''s) SUS ih ay 6) aha 
CCC Te) HL, deat aleli ik tieSs, « kemier ope, otal Cheats Paplaaeget Eales 7s o's»: 1 ohne 16 > 73 
PLGA ETOH 22 ih book Pils oRlsa als Stakes Wish ohana Py hae te ee ante tai be (vg es, 
Mther Quebet Centres Vey. saree, sete Sascha eae coe ols eao, 6 ns ean 74 42 
COTE AT TO Nes Ras ce We tk fa Soe ADA OD auch ind paler be eel aPeeR EW oH OHOME La alley cobtau sUneees .67 .66 
SOLOMON tend Sans ap estate auee ke eieelaae kate be hh RES RIC PR .19 .66 
ier OnbArio CENELES Pew. bw cec ek cs actooathe Pah w. ckcr ees ae ee . 64 .66 
WV CSHCED FETOVENCESIs Htull’s ifotts «ORIN ga 2 hadi’ igi bis operas bow t's Ye wie ies 16 .70 
Finishers, Male 

EG EO) UAT SIRS PCS AR AR as Sl RD aye ARR Se Ri ELM. dS RR OR .59 L67 
FED CE MAT IY chat ere Gh ios ade Rcd sptsen Shekels utpUReCEMR teats ‘ehenho's oi SNeve ai .O2 .62 
VEGI TPOALD 3 AM Tekan Meee, Uh OR AAI EG a Je Suir ee Sco i .62 74 
OCH OE MC DOR CODLDES | Reet: <\ i. cae utionsatedaeare cam Ne ORs Sie 'o\e SF fe" alata 42 48 

COTTER TTO Ea SGI iy eeliana SIRES. so Pana divg meWer Marae MURDL BAU Na ur. 02 ose rade Sainaantne .69 Tact 
PROTO TG ie be NN oak CHENG: ova Rraphalrs la Oath cubate kaos hates “oble rat) ane eee ht .79 
COPRer ONEATIOMCOTILTEGI si) Watts Mulch aimee Ulery ores ola otha bptamatert .60 LGD 
Wiesterane LOM ITICESIUL as ke Cs TE eae MIE da ooo bIe eta loss fe ula ail plete katie gue wie 

Lasters, Male 

Cada ee ee ee Ie Rete Noles Sie R ec LORS la Riala claves Blan atele ele el ane .70 .69 
INigiatiine. F POVIDCES Ly Clk ails Malet as BoP eR ele ein iain seh iata &. pea ANS .67 59 
Cie CGM ie WNL EN Mice, CL UMMtats te ate tate aig kate w+ 5 wns tctahanel oats 66 69 
Drei Title Mlb gee a meats of REL, Marae Saree + ROS eat ty £0 Cope aA Oe URE Gre pea URAL ys 70 70 
Wet eri LOVIRCES Talis c's spe dade: ote eae ae alls 2 in, -oleale, <\'ahava kes oheleh oueien feat 67 65 

; Machine Operators, Male 
CRA eo kaa Es Ee. oS faa SUR RMON wee eo Sw avesa yw Giacg plete eee etae .08 .62 
MESristie EP POVIDCE SRC. gis else Cee PR tas Retealst aes 6 18 whee lacace pow’ oceans 44 49 
EUIECS USACE Betsy Je SteAln Bg esi, 3004 lag Ge (ea Ro gt CE .50 .60 
CV TEaF I Oe ee ata Oe ee ies ees We ene gated RGM IO laa yc noise! oi Rasta ane aS .63 .69 
A OTGISLOM Sey sans tits UUs oa Pivot eC AIRE ae hogar th es RnR eee .80 .80 
MEHEP ON CATIG OEM EPEAT Cals Wer we ee eens ie Votes 8 Ca SAS CORE NN LL 60 64 
MF esberis eTrOV ICES Tae oie ce Ge ee Subp OU ec Aes AN ed ae 61 63 

Stitchers, Uppers, Female 
EEO %G CRG Mg erties pram nnesc FA atl en. Dame Ala rs dean pane MC Re Mate eg .38 .40 
WPA TIERS: BIO VID GOGH ie lees Hae ote  Lactistiey Bo kaya eds Glare al ale Geil, Gad too .o0 .o0 
CSB EG asses Aly aes uel Hc aaa icmgcnre Rae eet Roatan ace ses gute neta la Bighedece .00 .38 
Dontred | acai tie UN ae OUI Se Ao Bruen se ag he .45 .46 
Other Quebec canitres. Bre gbsitapalia he 4 Pama MBs iebarty ht Aen’ cur neem * .28 . 30 
CFOCATIO Le re ie Me At, SU CP eaa a cate Sie ee eR ete ata ae ite Al .44 
SR ORODGG.. cha deh cet Salts ocd i Cites Ie cok Ce Gr A sce eat .45 45 
Ot herOntariorcentres foci eset eo iae walls Coe Ore Leh comet oe .40 44 
WV eSheriu TOVINCOS | cer sens ‘aly Sh vanteeen ee weaned ic pune wie wa tetels, © paige aye 48 AT 
Treers, Male 
Cam aa ees A el sh MN AER i. dlc io fda clas Esabh ots mncaasPhe alt Ome Ret emr a ern Mk kaike ie slaeraathe els cab .59 .64 
CSTEIIE Gry! S Fema Ret 1 Mir Nica, Ste at's heath a ld sl a ce eas te he MMe he oe en .56 .61 
IVER ORL ic ait Stl Gos Ree BCG A Yatien se oe Siu ER RU a Ace hal SOON, oe 
OtheriQuebec centres Pei x totais nn Pte maaebeRetlettels Whe Rie ieporetasees .56 .65 
MTEC ATAG ae PIN BRR dimes ooihe a so tele RS dane Sb ge Ubibs sa abla Hey Wi itapew ah was eis caret ne .70 eval! 
TORE IUED WOE Eades en See oe ie heh cyl oo Pop CNET SUT ARG ee age shat 67 74 
CEBOT LOGATIO CODULES heme Seth soonslhs gs x tet comet re Us wire Re elas acto te tant 68 70 
Sole Leather Workers, Male 

Canada 4 23.4. DN MAM Raia ing ayes We Taibidsy Shascesuns date geb es hehe Sep s elaret ang ve .53 Aye 
NVEATECIIIE 7 LO VITI CCR...) cts cstsna ls) ok sek on atatel crotc cae lamenehcMotiaranaute tara araashcl ove deete f 47 stop! 
EDS COSY oils SNe le acts 'S Bes aed g Ni GURY atu CaP eel <P ape haltafle Dsl oan bx tok ok He Romanos SPIE Ss .49 54 
CP aytekg Lote serosa daly Coie ie? Gay ietan, hae meen b te PES Pa LAN ps Oe MARINES pay 88, 5 . ay eye 62 
PEOTOTIEO Sere Fee ects. Bk 5 Geek vat alis eae Gaile uc sphOnEd es ebb eta trated Rentals .56 .59 
OLDEST IONESTIG CONETES 5 crease awit Olena tadlame data bebe el aos ate gos ae OO RY .62 
VV CR GOTIE GEO WLILCOR.W cordate fears ie as ceapereh comers vo guscey eae p AT OMLOMT Rest ALI NV) AUR R OR 155 evs BY 


Hise wah Pie lb a leet AB Ea SR ia MO de A ol eel ie a ERM ei! he Rear alySe ate 
*Averages include both time rates and piece-work earnings. Ranges of rates not shown because of wide 
variation in earnings of piece workers. 
{Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


_ Norsz.—Rates from Maritime Provinces included in Canada average but not shown separately to avoid 
disclosing confidential information. 


ee 


1943 1944 








Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 











Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 

S005 SO i cr sa en Hee N ew Mee We orth 

$ $ $ 
Mrat PrRopvucts 
Boners 

CRA ee cic ele at oleiaiag lat Si aeisB ey S.A) S eretel male) oe 9: 's 67 GO he a ae ea ee 
QUE RL ees a ainipla sini danlenagpre! ole abgterormls she’ ahe etal o Si 60 60 54 — .72 
CHER TIO Bey & he ae bia, nae eats ala atiepa ol chelole' sl ale! alo 9/e°s 71 72 .62 — .86 
DT Ce Besa eeea Chele ae WRba NRCS shel e Bick acs ie, ions: 6 70 2 .70 — .80 
Saskatchewan... isis secre et ctemee settee tas? .70 173 .66 — .76 
Deen ieee gsi khek by cameiven 6 ae GENEL oD alee, af Bie wlee® .70 .70 .65 — .79 
British’ Columbia... «ecb sie sles os sinele oes > 70 ie? .65 — .82 

Casing Makers 

Ee VCH hc ts 5 cae ce CRPRRS Re fecren els a eh nok daa a 44 ie 8 64 GR WE Going Sone 
Maat ieee as co's HIS a epoeal ieu ss evetenes reese, ant wea 0h 59 60 53 — .66 
Veet ee Nagy Teter 8s (aied suahtibe) dial olind ofidiws eat alia 67 67 52 — .75 
AT SATO , Uc IRRS ee bead, fol tel k Si ogi allah diz 67 68 60 — .73 
Oe sic tHE WAN 4 1 Lele ole sie =) viens dtam eh lenecm eg eae .60 64 61 — .69 
PATE T Lets sie ray PeRl a ele se e eledesle eerie gligtel tietyi ois #1 e+ 64 .66 60 — -70 
British Columbia... .......0 cece eee e ree ee ees 69 69 65 — .75 

Coolers and Freezers 

CN ho aie ek Seale Sle gs) es haha ele eetels afk emia) 64 GE tie |e eich kine ee as. Baan 
Ole see Gory: olaear ne ai vis «rides eee it, A 59 59 .54 — .64 
CURATION ls. tiie malaise sie'e s ugbg gis) sbetepede re) s) er 9/04 67 68 .63 — .75 
WR SILO oie co.) Rese ook hab se) Piatehs!®) © si diehels 65 65 55 — .73 
Me akatGhewall.w.'vhoe sci = desks ioe oases Oy) ae .60 64 .60 — .65 
Arve teat hs amate 0 ates Pe ie il Nat ate LW: .65 67 .62 — .78 
British Columbia. .......... cece eee eee cere 67 67 .61 — .70 

Curers and Cellarmen 

Meant ne sia Eipin  Siedavatar are “her ahact = 6h ¥) SUA.» 64 Ge eit ra, ean ea ne 
EE SOO ID SD err bet Go tel 7 Oa euch RO a ae Aa 57 57 .42 — .66 
na GLa eben OREO NATE er UPL Ck ae aan A 66 68 57 — .79 
TVA ETI eee URE Noll Soar ol theatres shana oa! ei a 64 65 .56 — .71 
SAL EHOWATI Ge Havas aide ie satehtie winie s Oe ea Nk Se .62 .65 .60 — .68 
TPA RU TN Cran cet gene BURRS mt inlet Maa a el les .66 .68 .65 — .70 
British Columbia. :'......6. 02 cge eee eee eee ree rai pa .66 — .75 

General Butchers* 

Ae Ta ecb esis ares rides iriaee eters a aia ats 70 Aceh Waterers Fao tak hen 
HER eG ca Lasremhecg o> oh ie Ph IN OA 5 Vk 62 63 A8 — .75 
Fy ATC ed Os 2 OR) RA Ps EMSA BoC Pe eaety Gis ech 73 73 .54 — .90 
DE VOD oa i faetstia te We recd iar neaidieea © ur op ehs 8 aus |e le 71 rai .60 — .81 
a Scat CHEWAD fcc cates coke Pid ee rknle © oslo telggd » sleisg ys .66 .67 60 — .74 
OYE eae kee ap EE Sets Gateies 8 sis ses ale nits ola Maal -72 64 — .80 
yi bish COLUM wis wi oso Fig ocokege te ielevene engin soso yeas var 77 68 — .8d 

Lard Makers . 

Ge Aes Lickel ENS vole oh a peaiate lof hat alee) wiley sia ate ears 64 Ga Pe ae ere 
CHS TOO MOREL sda) 5b We eee wine e pelea sian iv 60 45 — .67 
CALIO ae Teak ce pede tersan Hott ee Aa .69 .70 57 — .80 
WTAE ook ate Riots, o aio hoya bombers piel su teynte ahh an mar yal! 67 — .76 
GaskatchewaN....cececccc scree seer see sen reees .62 64 61 — .66 
PA ert era Str erdltos series, aera ¥en ee sda .67 67 62 — .70 
British Columbia wis se). gids ois seen etal ece ln ae gore ee 66 67 60 — .75 





= 


*Includes slaughterers. 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Concluded 


-Nore.—Rates for Maritime Provinces included in Canada averages but not shown separately to avoid 
disclosing confidential information. ; 











1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
$ $ $ 
Meat Propucts—Concluded 
Motor Truck Drivers 
LORS AE Ne Ek Ae CD 8 SU ag CAN TRC HAIRS Oa DRG ys ea .62 OAS ares Bae ee a ae 
CRITE BSE ore Stas Gate Wee See ee ae hie doe ake wheel abate 06 56 42 — .66 
ALBERT ig Le REMERON RC Dig ALY SURINAM RAINY Ny “ia ay. bg, J 65 66 50 — .75 
UM ERAN Wy Ye Nein ee MN AACN LRG a gh A AT 2 a 66 .69 .65 — .72 
ey Voc ait? Wea RRL D Aa ec AU Ds GR aed Me TI Aaet Ainy 07: b .66 .68 .65 — .73 
RTI U IST OL UE OTE, ee hy rN Ue a ee ae 70 ae 68 — .77 
Packers 
BEN SEX Fat eee MRO Ry 24 SP UMA ce ROR CoE ey gO IMRAN ea a Gee 60 PENN: 3 sathy OA 
CUE DO GE TEE MH RUAN MTs IRA gt ean al eae .O4 56 64 — .62 
ODL in Cre crgiaets ARS eR EAM OUR AR Ae Oy IV RA eee “OB 59 50 — .70 
Nira ea aa eh IRI US a Rica a NOR UT Re ea SI .64 63 60 — .68 
SAS AUC WARD SAINT Pais oat e Lsicic tebe Ne aecbieulie ou, Ta .63 .64 .60 — ;74 
Ve NG.2) ae 1S ue ty Bn GROMIY | Rae ME MPAD RA DRE TOL RA Ce . .61 .62 .49 — .70 
BSr tied MOORES Rb e eh hiss d cla, AS ke sar 65 674 60 — .74 
Sausage Makers, Female 
Gi egy 5 Ue Ne Het tNe Ol tani ANP AISI. aL SR 47 BOL SANE Un heat Ren ar ne 
WGC OR i LE ORNS: Sieg ACERS) SCS MUNG True alla tea 42 42 38 — .49 
Ceres ROP O Vy acu Aree dae Aan Rega me et aN .48 48 40 — .53 
RUE OVE RU gs goed SAE MAIN Sao A a ek A ARS Ge .46 ys 40 — .65 
BARA tCHe wat oe Ceo Lin em my ON an ce mety ei 52 “51 .49 — .53 
PWN S/S it RRR HTN ALE RON ol aR SALE ON URS 9 A Ag Dt OE .49 — .56 
British “CONIA OH yl ae ee eee 49 49 46 — .51 
Sausage Makers, Male 
ODE 0 CAI CR MRR so CRISS Ns oo AN TERME Alt aL WAS. A Re a a .64 Ai sR ae ak, eae te 
UES! Ge ae Me AU AUNT D2 NOEs 8 Ma .08 .o9 AT — :67 
AU ARLO I eA SUE WOT ORNA OS a) Mica sts Mamie sn MRT SA ee 66 — 68 SO MTT 
NTE D e 1 MUR VL PRR Oa IBERME AGAR ihe 3) DEW MANALI 28 Pe “65 66 62 — .70 
Diskatchewan scene Cl TRU wa Ne rd aes .62 .64 .60 — .72 
VaR CIS, cea Orch edn SRR aR Ra en og, AA aS” der .64 .68 .65 — .70 
ATA GESUE) OLED IA stay DR tobe wate, 6 ahs eum Mate ea he ete io 67 — .79 
Shippers 
ROTEL SUT, EMRE CSIs aera RUMLeN eA USA a RUA FS a a 3S Oe ie a .64 G4 Es Cea ae 
EV) Ye? CA MIRED 7 SUL MRA On DOGMA Hen HM hr ed Me Se AIA Ut ahsy ¢ .58 .54 — .65 
ETA EY 4 (0) CR LUT UR ATANRODS SSSAIA ely SURED oll i pes Ri .65 64 45 — .80 
RATTLE ODE ae ee eee pale, Whee aC Rais Vga .62 65 55 — .70 
ROPNCP SPRENGER 5 Pa pee win ALM AOL GRAS ARE L, Su ce ar) ic .64 .67 .61 — .72 
PATOL eRe ile eat Nh Teer Cine Ang re a Ue .63 .64 .60 — .70 
STV ELSTAMC COVUTENTO ETN Bik NN ULAR IR Sac Za 2 71 65 — .78 
Trimmers 
anata twa ate LN aa CN OM AU Teles de 65. CHa Nee al ete 
EDA Cay Ts Pe ER EY LN ET Nk. Un PBA tele lalla .08 58 56 — .64 
PEA DI ee Su OG Ae) 6. MRR cok eda eos tale Sia taauar .66 66 51 — .81l 
IEA LTD Pere au Ae, Celera NCOke WAS Ms aie beret al Ag .65 68 62 — .65 
SOSKA COMO WAT PUTCO il omy oe oh MIU .66 68 61 — .74 
PML Ce i yen, hia AN NUL Peasy EKG CAMA TAAL A. OS Rea ey AR Ve” 67 70 62 — .70 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS 






1943 
Pe NLS UE Nei 07 I NC ea a 
Occupation and Locality Average Average 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate 
per Hour per Hour 
“i a AD MUS AS ASS REP TEES Trae 
$ $ 
Crupr, Rottep aNnD ForGED PRODUCTS 
Blacksmiths 
Per eR et oo cia MN Ray aaa rat eye aga meen aims 2, te #5 fs he .80 
Maritime Provinces.......--+-+eeeerer reste 74 .76 
ENCANA NBT AAS IE ey SE AE Coe Wo a ts aia 69 74 
a EOP colander ope ae UENO Rae 79 82 
Western Provinces*®... 6.065. ¢es ee cees retest 94 .92 
Blacksmith’s Helpers 
a eae ee i a ante iain dee, Mam ahral os ioe dies wee bla 3 .59 .66 
Maritime Provinces.......-+--+eeeee reer Big .62 
Gee a et tc witha ieisyaiaiat ay aclee AIR A! ace eta lala aid yi 8 .52 .61 
PEEP A TOR Fe hol acenaital TERETE slodevaceter edie \ol8ialie abit se) 61 .67 
Bricklayers 
ARI ee eA Meal ste ea ta aut oso ica lecays dae ts) ty 0008 .86 1.00 
Maritime Provinces......-----e2eeseer terete? .95 Tr 
eee tli kab mans Cal leicrina acces ts tie cede Smile tea ea y .95 
OV EA PT ou 6 Skee MRIEUNe Baier oak Phe ue sass 85 1.00 
Carpenters 
FINE ty PILE Wi DIE MPR scalp UN WCE Na ee ay wel itd 
Maritime Provinces.........:+seeerereeerrtees 65 vib 
HTS oS RM ANE ARI MRISICA a eth aa ae 75 .76 
TA ER DRS aii MONA SRL TAC Be Nines a Oe ra 75 .80 
Western Provinces*.......:-e sees ese reer ste 70 he 
Electricians 
PsP geek EN Mat Naa ST Ma ag Oe TRS OME AR JE GEE ey .80 .83 
J Maritime Provinces.......---+++e cere se rte 70 ea 
eR ee MON agit ab inca win mie digger a gegen, otitis .82 
GEV IC or eh ment) Dae Way oe ei GSUk War anon) eretla) ao) 4" 4 81 .85 
Western Provinces*.,....---:--seeeerc rete 79 19 
. Labourers 
GEES RIE NO CMR otatre he Sit altahitthn a ah: oueee ehh rik b ei Od .60 
Maritime Provinces......-.---+++eseeerrrtttt 57 .60 
OLR Oa Epa OU ANA SPR RCT ae aa a 47 04 
TOOL IE OR aS UMRTOS Sp APL N ME AR YSIS IE a Skt a Atalay 59 .63 
Western Provinces*......5.:+eesee ee rre erent: 56 54 
Machine Operators 
ORL Nh, ea ih ade 6) ook ohana «(ROS Ran acet Fibre ere pres ie is 74 .78 
Maritime Provinces........----seeeerer ere 64 .70 
Die CC Mt niece tie tc ee eae ge renee 59 61 
CO RO rs Gi Coe cdo Slat al atch EAnBS ates hte ave ee rare sSiie 
Western Provinces*®........:++ se eee reece: 61 .69 
. Machinists 
Te RE er hs tie a ln pave) ris) Sieh stage tele nee bi i .80 84 
Maritime Provinces....:...-++s-see errr ttt 76 .83 
Mireec Ge ie Mile nie int iri nme a giclee ata is © 72 81 
EAPO en old ete elaclaas acne ton aoas et Pt 82 .85 
RV puberEMe LOVIN COS oi cel bates ecebatee sinks ede cine emg se atm ee tS .95 
Millwrights 
Fe EAA RO PTOI, Cota Ear Pea ACHE ear .79 .83 
Maritime Provinces.......----s+eerrtre CO 76 .80 
Glielecum Wile Hen uli se nents ery 66 be 
Ts LAT Feb) Ee Cele teday gee e ids 2 gba S 79 .83 
A ae Cait OV ATICOS YD oo tot 2 tare us! eyecosnip acts ke Sys Bee gh eS 83 





*Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 











1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
$ $ $ 
CrupE, RoLtep AND ForcED Propucrs—Concluded 
Oilers 

GEN PERS CRN iy ARTE AAR LER Pate Gr Meemeny fa AMUSO are RMU AU) 67° Sy ute in | Raabe halle iy) a 
Nlaritimne Provinces s/o 42 sue ee dis ec ies ate) dae 63 .70 63 — .88 
GUED EC ety coal abso cern ae CLE ADVI Rec ANE Mio 66 G2 65 — .78 
CONE O Ce CEPOL Ltt US RABIN ANE, Senin) uP tsrenaace oR 68 My? 65 — .84 
WVCSLEPIT TOVEICES Ry. SiC uLieiace one un yc Lee een One 61 BG, 5 ANIA EU Ra gd nrdel be BB " 

Patternmakers 

OED EEG ECMO NTIS HOSMER CAA aR Hla AAR RG St satan ara 81 Bi ata ty BARRIS OM ARMM hg 
Nharttiime (Provan Cees i's Nive elo ta iy Baa canal ip .78 .85 82 — .87 
URL CN GTS augegs Rae Se aa Uline A J ORE IR RE Ctl EL OT oie Aba: B Asmhata Moy hha Alay 
OTC AON eure i arma ced eyeing, Smetana Ste RD eg AN .85 Hibs <3: 79 — .94 
Western rOVinGes ts onal SNE So Got eager aS Ket ead Wand QS 22! 1)7 a 

Pipefitters 

CANS charmer ane nM MA EOI ES SBN ae AE RO SR a £05 LOL kis ye eae 
Maritime Proviticese eo. cy oo a .68 16 73 — .81 
NETO CS Oe RL ee ape rie a SLE LU Le ONE eel sur nae Re Bene tobias AC 
OF IST 0 ise VER | a Ue CAR ROR an EM EAT ay 1 ee .79 67 — .93 

Welders i" 

Canada ae MORN, f¥ PE Ba Pag ORE DRS A oe tes: ONAL A SSR De SN .75 IR I'he ca a 
Maritame Provinces tu... 0) ei ER lie .78 .83 .81 — .86 
CVMGDEE SC Ay Use.) yikete eine nN an Rhone aide al, 12 .79 .64 — .98 
CECA TO rr Se Feit ore sc ER LIC CRS RE Ne PaM BROS eh & 5 .82 .71 — .93 
Western: Provinces® sivas. Re ee 90 QO ah RM ERE ROLE ie 4 

FouNDRY AND Macutne SHop Propucts 
Blacksmiths, 

RE MRAte at 6) Tn ges De a Rds nc!) UR Alcs SRO: Aer EY 2 ped Ea ae ce ata a 
Margin e! POwINCGse. ou pute ee Owe ohh Eee ee .10 81 .71 — .90 
UISIIEC HG. Sn Mea MANNE SD Celt (RE ge BO aon .66 .68 .59 — .85 

WIGOTEP ER He ilo nh VOPR ee att RL Eten, CMNna a 74 78 .70 — .85 

Other Quebec centres. 5... io. ck ee ee es .63 .65 D9 co 

Ontario (No [Foronto data)en Cyaue ue pe, cal ke .d2 ee .65 — .85 

PTR IPLC HALO VINCOR Weyl ie icty eile SIMU SC RCS Lod res: 79 .72 — .85 
Chippers and Grinders | 

ECPM IBY TEN ey NARS BP SUNS NARS STOR ee MP TB CUR Poh Ea ce OY .64 GES BY Ty Sa POPRN s. é 
Maritime: Provinces a ks, aes Eley ome KO DY, .038 — .65 
Quebec .(No/ Montreal data) 2). doe... 2 os .O@ .59 AT — .71 
ROT Gere Tt ANE, Pena ANT MST RI gor Se ea oa .63 .67 .55 — .78 

PE OROD GO BAR Ginn se utc Mee es Geen le i kak a at aha .66 .68 .65 — .70 
Ofber-Ontanovcentres 2 oy Weed, Lobo .63 .67 .05 — .78 
EAPC SOLOVINCES) Ot. isle el Us hal bale owe 51 .54 .47 — .67 
Pa SiG ai COLLIN OLE te Nt voirs 6, ENGL cases gaelee o bues eee tas 85 .86 .85 — .91 
# 
Coremakers 

CANS HIM ee wa eRe icky. c ctdeely Wicca Mei AL ok Ceaees wes BAS TAs SOY 5 
DNV arigiie. EROVITICES ice i, MeL Lis Mtns iene eee Oieialial .76 .80 79 — .90 
COM OCUET KUM aS Uae Nn, y RMS Ue 10 72 55 — .98 

IVE OTLUT CAE CAN Pele Cee ue beste y 85 91 80 — .98 
Other Quebec centres............ i Or SPINE. .66 68 55 — .94 
CUR TLOMI ma Coa aR US CE Non ge. Oi tye ta VS and aves: i fs) 60 — .90 
EROTORUG: Foc) ents Vici), 8) re ube MRT Sb ey hari ae a AT .78 70 — .89 
Other Ontario centres 5) Waa. dake ce ees (2 (75 .60 — .90 
POR ire EPOMANECS ees Lie os Cui widuc eaiie Mee She ay & 4 .60 — .87 
Brivianr@oimbia ee ok a een, bul eel EW lee 1.01 1.01 1.00 —1.06 





*Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 

per Hour per Hour per Hour 

pod aes G0 =A oo rs PA al RO SETS 
. $ $ $ 
Founpry AND Macuinr SHopP Propucts—Continued 
Labourers ‘ 

CNET EL eRe ie lM ad wleeagaties 4 wwe) wiatie o's aie ere! «eyo eo, 109): ESS t dna ee iinaeet othe ane hei ce 
Maritime Provinces.........+++ Sagi Rab A PGRN gt Ry me | .56 AT — .62 
GirebeG ys. Oy. Ai Bian Ne ae welegie 9 ee e's eee oe, 54 .40 — .71 

IVE EC ECAL Ron Rete eiek clahde a a phe Cini larteyncsyoheuk sce sbi= Od .60 45 — .71 
Other Quebec centres........--5-+ee eee eee .49 52 .40 — .60 
CVA te RE he Sree aaa nies al alate eyelfSle'<e paealie 8 .63 .61 .41 — .76 
ATUL Oe eek Pree tete cls Gee hecho al a porte (a pUtis, ers deusiye .62 .63 .60 — .70 
Other Ontario centreS..........e cess eee eees .63 .61 .41 — .76 
PTO ATIG! PL GOV INC rele Lit aus) aieh ohne noe o! ane sinre's .56 54 46 — .70 
British, COlamMbia reid oleate Sd leileta Be clea ace erele « .66 .70 .58 — .80 
Machinists 

"GS ES EINE ITS eles Cod Ri: Pa oa eR Co . 16 5 ys AN) Leay oA G hoke. Sete 
Maritime Provinces......... 060s sete ere este bay (3: .75 .56 — .90 
CITE oe SUV UNI on) oo cre ar 2 ON a re 74 WUk .60 — .92 

ROR eCaAle ae ek te el AS Cue ene da loys dyes 92 ay 33 Ma .60 — .92 
Other Quebec centres......... 2 eee eee eee rg RV ACA .65 — .92 
EDT NE CHUL UU Re ML Ge aes sual lel Oe aReb see, © 9 Res) .79 .65 — .97 
POH LON LHe PRMEEUE slerteeluials: pieialteme musiehebe wigs .80 .80 .70 — .90 
Other Ontario centres. ......---.2e+ eee e ees 12 19 65 — .97 
Prairie ProvinGes, v.06 5 2s - ce cee tee eee ees 16 .79 -70 — .90 
PPT ialy CW OLUTOIA eo dig 4s ie ye wincahteeip se alee ssh 94 1.00 .96 —1.05 
Machinist's Helpers 

O21 EMS IN aes Es Ro ar a .56 Ae, ESR AIMS 
Wiaritine PrevibGes. daddy cb ae Slee ocho alae oie .09 6 aaa A OY 
TW Fa Nien aa staat ein,» iahdta matte la bite dete? te .O4 Ot 54 — .72 

POL GIE RAL ae ete UM AI! erlallgn iat el'amertan We ays RON os .50 .63 ‘57 — .72 
Other Quebec centres......-.. eee cree eee 52 .56 .564 — .60 
CERO CI ae MINES GOMND REG E biidenalia patible a 6 6!h.0) elhae bt iy 56 40 — .70 
PerontOe ee a is ee Sek VW est ae yaaa 8 .58 .59 48 — .70 
Other Ontario CANES fe he AR DRS re .56 .40 — .70 
PRAT EPP GVINCES oie eee s mewlare alee S alelielels Sha e's Migs .59 55 — .62 
Poritiey COMA La eas ek so oo neve iol y's mhllete: Bile wise la 6 MN) .78 .70 — .85 
Moulders 

RAAT TENS © sp cReh oie sea Laka eset Sete ay aly owl whe cereal .76 RON ig RRS eas kaa Ste 
Maritime Provinces.....-...-- eee ee eee eeeee 82 .88 58 — .99 
DOMED OE ihe Mi cin 4s) Honey 6 5.8 4 enti wher pie ee og 0 .70 02 .52 — .97 

IT TEC ae RE GCSE A Ga ethene eicaycer elo bale .8l .86 67 — .97 
Other Quebec centreS.......---+++eeee reer .67 .69 .52 — .95 
CORSE ERI NS ied aks di akiaia Weak Mite Wiis ls) ecole ay VM ak as'6 a Sh .78 .80 .67 — .96 
BL OP OTHO Web alec BES vi. ca Beans siatnata DM re aaNet .83 .85 .76 — .92 
Other Ontario centreS.. 0.6... 0 6 cee eee ee ees 78 .80 .67 — .96 
Prairias ProvinCese «. dom cass Weis rt nee Cae Gab .78 .78 .67 — .88 
British Columbia....... PAR Rae! Piles GIR ON he 94 1.00 .99 —1.07 
Moulder’s Helpers 

CBee tah enn tee WN ea cd has Nabe gia oe Baa mi clsatg ino Wai} Ti athe jc tle Votan tert flee 
Maritime Provinces.........00+- sees e errr ree oe .59 55 — .61 
CVn DEG FWA ahs ae pin) Abe Weiy Me tie& agin ar elt Rye .53 .O7 A7 — .70 

PP OTETOSL Meth Giana ules gue ye ne bigiwieiene.s tie ae .56- .56 A7 — .70 
Other Quebec centres Us WORN ete TR HE Gs i oe Loa Woe 57 .53 — .63 
Ontario (No Toronto data).......-.+++eeeeseees .61 .63 53 — .78 
Prairie Provinces...........e cece etree ete .60 .60 54 — .65 
Poa basi) CGIRATH OL coe eee Le ea DME el LOE ERI SB al SH RAH he .85 81 — .86 
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1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
r Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates | 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
$ $ $ 
FounpRY AND Macuine SHop Propucts—Concluded 
Patiernmakers 
OER ER RU RORR. SN ata! a0! i a ROS A I A ORG NG RRA US .83 SRA ALTON (0 SUS ae Yao ay a ae 
Vea ribiMa See LAV IICES (1.05, polis elsleneie slo usln panera it aiiie ae Ga 87 62. 108 
01a Xo) ot PRR A SO er a On a Sen Dm Bos ( 18 148 .60 —T.05 
INFO GHEE cae en hee Cee nei icy srt eee a ets eae .80 . 80 .70 —1.05 
Other Quebee' centres. 154s. ee ane 7 .60 — .93 
Ontario (No Toronto data) SRA OA SPUR (tio UD ced .86 87 .66 —1.15 
Prete PROVINCes hes Pe aa OT ihe Oe ie .82 .83 .77 — .87 
TSTILISTS GOTTA IE et ictot he Delete ci keik ade tac nate deere 1.03 1.04 1.00 —1.10 
Macsinery (OTHER THAN ELECTRICAL) 
Assemblers 
Cay RTA re eee PR en UNA ITS IM ABT AEDs Te) NS aM rile Nar rat SE Sh Bp ey ae 
Quebec (No Montreal data)..................5. .64 .66 .638 — .82 
OTR Fee GCI UO Men ODM DURA te EW yA Gt wie .70 .53 — .88 
paige ac SP RL MARC me MN AL Calg a Ydpaee gyi say Ae io .62 —..87 
Other Ontario‘centres 0/096 2 Fe SI le see .69 .538 — .88 
IW Stern (Pro vines mac chin slaleirelbce Seneca s eibe .60 .65 EPROM int Se, 
Blacksmiths 
Eaves FRO LUCA ic KU Atoa 0 eR Ts SOP PS a A Oy Ou POUL WN dteph ues SUS lone 
OUT) eva Uys om ne eS EN Bh RES 81 .80 .61 — .99 
DA OTETCAL Me see debtecy Sted eer SEARS Peels) ow ae .95 .94 .89 — .99 
Other Quebec centresii6i is thee tae eels teins 167 .67 .61.—. .72 
LOT GATIO fo aan ct ake Me ees Oe ci ee ete ai ea testa ks .72 .76 .58 — .90 
EOROUUA GS cL He apd. ER fe ee a Se te), iS . 84 BO. hd Pee ae is 
Other Ontario centres............ Beneath aee 70 74 58 — .80 
Western Provintes iwi. he Mime Wy aie lik lo ves tnile 86 83 75 —1.01 
Welders 
CET Me CROP ROM lie, Ne Qin ANAL ULNA. OAT LOK iri cba Reve thao .81 \ OOD tl eal ee maa et 
COUICIOCE Ey Mite titled «Nell ater ne wbeRn cdage ale Nettle. SIM altel .83 .82 .67 — .94° 
Niontreal (en oe Petar aia eon et uname ay dale wie .89 .89 .84 — .94 
Other Quehee centred... We. 4s wees yee ya's wae 13 67 —. .77 
IN GRYLON SR alt teh itis teeta RUM ratiS PA ASS .83 .82 .69 —1.03 
PGLOWLO £6 Cae Oa ne EI ES EEN WED 85 91 88 — .95 
Other Ontario Ceneresie..4 aie nevdeibes wicre eles avers 83 81 69 —1.03 
Wiestern \Prominces® a tei iio hs oie bigke aheele be 77 82 70 — .94 
Labourers 
(CSCS CTD CITES BRDU AMD y iS deRDAABIE OM aN ORR Se A RgE  retaD Wate Is RSM! ay sy: aetna IR kage A | ale dh 
CVC RAT eu VIRAL ile: We Sot uty ase aE BAAN 48 49 40 — .64 
OT EE Eokia Ty Ry 0 Ca aa EL aig UI MRR AR So Set AN 5a 56 47 — .65 
EGLO OPI ih ae RS seated alo Bye RAO ea 54 59 51 — .65 
Opera tario Centress 2). giukgitedulcen ey tne 56 o 47 — .60 
WiOStOE SH EOVIDECOS Te gr ot Sin TiC aE a 54 Bo 50 — .72 
Machine Operators 
ITAA ay CRON hone ae aNetael Sy Moen Cty tS lft SATS ASI a PRU 70 hy pis Me See abel oul Sa 
Maritime Provinves HT Se A SH AEN ks Parad Sav Wiehe rf Ny 74 Oy (7 Pan Cetera al SS 
CVTISOO To ia AE Niceoe alice: Svat es MOR § lots 'o ROMO eR ee ba .66 .69 52 — .94 
CVATAETO err ee LP nie te A GRP oe Sy he FRR ale ute eee 55 — .88 
PRO TGME ee On gal a UR us PEP iAeG ha6t eo en ess Aa Ay Al wee 64 — .85 
Other Ontario. centres.) Jee ess Cl sith ed V3 G2 55 — .88 
Wester Provinces.) (Shi PO ee eee ale ue 74 81 58 — .92 





*Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 
1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
Sk os tc rs 0S St? PUN cd dl el POE 
$ $ > 
_ Macurnery (Oraer THAN ELEectRicaL)—Concluded 
Machinists 
A CERT 4 Soe eee ee ea Cs a i Cae a eC 82 sit GR okt OSE MA Pn ND 
Maritime! Provilices. a. oyu ee ole ie es A 82 OA NTR NERY Senurte at ame 
GURU E Ns hice <a Or set slagie'e mn gia ease eb nit .69 16 .65 — .94 
DOIN OO Ree is Petals eames Pd ates ae ieee ie alee > 82 .82 74 — .94 
Other Quebec centres. ......-.---ee eee e eee .63 ge .65 — .77 
CEE Ce. Ne OMAN NG dite Wie ea Sats «ah aye © orl 78 81 .66 — .98. 
RORONGO US PPE AH eo ee synlie gy ois 2 (ooh . 76 .83 O14 \Mieoraiythes8, 
Other Ontario centres........-- eee eee eae 81 .80 66 = 98 
Western Provinces*...........2 sees cee teen ees 95 .96 BA Oat aia 
Moulders 
Cee i ed TI AUR yd Sie Ue? ean aA eo .76 16 DOI VA ee CAN aM 
Quebec (No Montreal data)..........+-++++505- 61 .65 .52 — .80 
Ontario (No Toronto data)...........5+++e sees: RS ee 78 .63 — .90 
Western Provinces (B.C. only).........--++++55: 1.00 HOR pes lei balis i a Wa tare 
Patternmakers . 
CAA ce, eae tk Late thes iene 58 oe bre cae vise be 91 POO IG higher eon araer aavals 
EEO ald se ie tte caate sis 4 aie teis ates aan * .85 91 99 —1.19 
f WONT rol. ise Ue he ace leth's, Ainitole: aun sicthe. inn * 1.07 1.06 99 —1.19 
Other Quebec centres........--. eee errr ees 15 81 70 — .92 
_ Ontario (No Toronto data).......---.+ sees cere 91 .93 79 —1.03 
Western Provinces*........-0.s0eseeeeeeeeeers 1.06 BOS ee ere Wee 
Toolmakers. 
CRN eat TPM es RYN Cee CM Lala: 3 Melle ib Gk gremteh gmbh as brane. .92 ROG Nie ROR age SAIN aD ioe 
ULE Dale MERA FN i RPO Mice Cr ae rat a .93 .89 77 —1.17 
Montreal x Meth anua as 6 leepae th aiwiogere st heka nt 1.14 1.14 1.10 —1.17 
Other Quebec centres.......---.-++e eee eeee .88 .85 77 — .92 
PALADIN ey Nee ar nid al 2c sna Mo Whang, ofa iilolins 6 .92 .96 77 —1.13 
FOTO EO UM oh eee se Wie aei eine: due Wahab atin) dain rat 1.01 1.07 90 —1.12 
Other Ontario centres..........+-e+e eee eee 88 .92 77 —1.13 
EncinEs, Borers, TANKS, ETC. 
Canada— 
PASE I DIETS alcdiceh eel oe cles hlalshe le tuple te alueye ae, Ae is .80 78 54 —1.00 
Pa GLeSIN GANS 0s COs oh at Re east eal acels Manip aia ts 84 83 68 —1.03 
Boilermakers. U0. a). ies Be ees sas Che geeal .89 OL 76:—1.01 
Electric Welders........55- 02s eeepeeec ee eeees 85 .89 73, —1.07 
PIADOULET SS CLS a hc AW Ae beitya, eco palates Ba ye ah .55 59 53 — .70 
Machine Operators........-. rs Mileential pk Pasay Mere ee VAN 74 63 — .96 
PTAC ITT Geils kaka tee ms BAN ose ew ise bn Gn Oe te 82 91 74 —1.05 
LUC ES ils Re te ue he eee bebe aioe elas ie fk wow 81 .89 73 —1.01 
AeDattornMmakerssenn i. tO die LAR Ah mle eee ie we .96 1.01 72 —1.11 
Sheet Metal Workers.........0s02 ee eeec eee eeee 78 16 75 — .80 
Galata Keren iiguie oe LIne Hole ERs © Saat ee a ease .90 .97 85 —1.09 


AIRCRAFT 





Norr.—lIn this industry, the classification Production Workers “A” and “B” consists of 
assembly line workers, etc., in various trades (excluding journeymen). 


Machinists, Journeymen 


CERN ATA Te ae RGR elon ATR cco ees co tot Sata oy a8 "80g .89 ed ana Rae Ses it boaceele- 
Maritime Provinces.......-.--+++++e> arg het eae 84 92 90 —1.10 
Oileboe. 2 Pils Amide Po dontly bees sie pete teu? ek .90 93 67 —1.08 
Che iO hei hake i ie a ole hORUh cack laneb diy sek eval 9 ¢ .90 .98 .90 —1.09 
Western Provinces*.........-0+eee22e% ER Ne .92 .98 80 —1.00 


*Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia: 


ree 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 
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19438 ‘1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
$ $ $ 
Arrcorarr—Concluded 
Production Workers ‘A’, Male 
Oe 8 CoP Ae ta NMR TO RPE ATR PR AA TSG 79 SOF Si, ein Sat oe ce RRs 
IM ArIBURE LO VIRGES si oats seca alentebord elie ehale'k 79 80 .75 — .95 
VICE Tras Shiai Ge S acte Mata Ne, Shade iA «hota ta nee test See 79 81 .75 — .90 
COREB TE ee ie eke ko a UL Siesiey oh 6 lig od fy Se atta 78 83 .75 — .95 
IW GREBTIIME LOVIN COS ee tiie ose Carel lb a gle arg atleast ee 81 80 .70 — .90 
Production Workers ‘‘A’’, Female | 
CAMA aL et UMN ta, oally oun SRN Osa Maleate .74 ey (Pee Om tm N oe! ote oa 
Maritime: PLOVINCES . c.). satel. sichete cpeteie wbotacel’s oclsie es .62 . 76 .75 — .80 
UTE ECL a te re inetets a Mian ok ial ye, orca tare ta eheaya' 74 76 75 — .85 
CREA THO. ar iy, SRA R WAi RA eS ce les lee aa on Spel de 76 .78 .65 — .85 
Wester PLO ViNICOS Te cio eles 2mNG sie io, 6 edews bebe aresicleite 74 .80 .70 — .85 
Production Workers ‘‘B’’, Male 
CHAYTAC AT e Ge N e NAc Ce Ree crate tl Conte ERC ORLA TR 66 of So MMs uM RN EA RR Mies 
EAN ethic Reve oa tcl Sp ae ipl 01 Gi %- RAR RP ON Eada agora 65 .67 .75 — .80 
VET Beas Read eee fis aia ie abe tose eR BROeA Chee, ai » 65 .67 .62 — .70 
ODUASID 5 da ove Seek ane Pat a MN Sok mam a Ret Saree are’ et, 66 .70 .60 — :85 
Wiesbermere ovine, iain 4,5 meee aieapucisiae oe Wie "ates © 70 .69 .60 — .85 
Production Workers “B”, Female 
NOR GP 1275 Ee LEO Gaba er RR: WRT GIAO Zot ergy ne .64 A oy dhanara Mey iee, k W, F eet: 
Maritime ierovineess.< air teh aol oud 52 .65 .62 — .71 
CVTEEIIP Oats Bde IY cs Rigi, SABE Ge fo US asin sah Tas. Gide 65 .66 AT — .72. 
CGT 1G. Oy ROE ANY COLTER UN MRI Se erg i 2 67 .68 152’ —=,.73 
Western Drovineess ssl sit) 0d fan ee meman eid osm 64 .69 .60 — .85 
Tool Makers, Journeymen 
PATA ere Se ci IRA HUT aii Tat ces cI A ay Se Ue He Ree Me .98 1 BEE Go Siem bite Nedbretea pied: | Pcie 
CUED EC ee Li hs ee eH Mkt al ee acs wigs steers tates k leiame .99 1.03 .87 —1.10 
COREA BIO Sete Lies Gee eA TOI IO al at SPA os, UCI ser atis .97 1.03 .90 —1.20 
WNSSHOFIL EP POVELIGCS Fi aa ie re eh hie alc taike ia Feerecallatla vaio’ ues 1.00 1.07 .90 —1.15 
Other Journeymen 
Ce EEA I Blo arts so MME ss eis Ul aatad glee dary k WNapiat ond ier ees ly 91 O52, STE Re Or ee 
Maritime ‘Provinees exes ee aed as earns decree .92 .92 .85 —1.05 
Qareeg ne ee We Md MMO ai Witenes uth kak eatedapes .89 93 .85 —1.10 
POE ATIO Ss alton VTE he RIS ae aoe 89 94 .75 —1.10 
Western Provinces’. oN 2b e oe eas okie cageteusienes 94 98 .85 —1.05 
Labourers 
ish eee ARMS RENE UGE ES nao eG PRO ie Pay An aR Me 08 Tha .60 22 Raga wane aaa tale. Nou ae 
Maritime ‘Provinces... RSP ORR ote an Saas .45 5-9 lb (eh ed lipid GS chalk Be 
Cee eee MRS) A REM sino ave ve, Raat Natt 5Y. 58 53 — .65 
COBTATION ee Ric Te ROL AR CURIS ZN 18) ee area gee ey, 61 63 .55 — .65 
Western Provinces (Manitoba only)............. 62 63 .60 — .65 
SHIPBUILDING (STEEL SHIPS) 
Blacksmiths 
Banna Meme w ee i ee ees Conde Bee Ae Ro Bcd id Rat EP .95 ay PN ce aR 
NEATIPE CEPOV INOS .eose UC Nee ICs oad Nae tema 92 .94 .90 — .95 
KET SO he UN a aN s a go we ante AU a SEU ts at Ale ad 91 .92 .90 — .95 
COTE ETH eh EM RMI NR dE Mea od, RE Yaa 92 .93 .89 — .95 
British. OFM, bys Oo eee AE es) ei ne At 1.00 POOF OY al Se CNL enn racer ye a 
*Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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, 1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
SUD SC aah AES ec aE J Ee ee een Tal TMM ETT SIETEMTT MUTT CETUCT a oe Lae 
$ $ $ 
SHIPBUILDING (STEEL Surps)—Continued 
Boilermakers 

BENT ice Le i ace ip OMAR rae MPPs Coen Seo .95 BOG SO Abeer, maha saan 
Maritime Provinces.........0.-eeeceeeeteeeees 93 94 90 — .95 
QUEER chin ne pelea s Wie cee si ate oiepts Misia echo. aie 89 93 90 — .95 
MOEA Cr Wide ihe lg etoe acai sheesh diclgie soril 6h oy ie! 80% 92 93 89 — .95 
British Columbiglc: 2. simi as + sels alone tees vensys 1.00 LOO i sees 

Chippers and Caulkers ‘ 

ate KS Thon eae Gk DoE arg Ui 8, oor USUI IRS PSC Ca .97 MRA ARS Tee serait La irae ‘ 
Maritime Provinces.........eccce sense cee ecees 94 94 90 — .95 
GOO C OMY 5. chy to vid ede twin Steg winnie soya ’aie e's, 4040s 90 91 90 — .95 
“Cray Cin ae ON elie EAE RL Mee Doan eae he RS Pie 93 94 89 — .95 
PEPTIC TEP OLE UB Bi, ok Sid cada = Sly ihe! ss a eee! 1.00 ES OO ate Seer a i 

Electricians 

rare A das SG keg SSR ood S's d's el shallots 8. de 8nd 1.01 LOS We ee ee ea ; 
Maritime: PLOVINGES Wie ads os siayh a niadidiect esse eine 93 93 90 — .95 
OD CGN eres Eso) c aanerevapsteietainin. eisumey's inate 98 a3 93 93 90 — .95 
OCR... en eee cies save dks inlets engars. + 94 98 90 —1.00 
Preah COU Dike. Maire eels vhs cahe Soe os evi ess 94 ¢ 1.10 LOE HCE Ae Re er a 

Heaters 

Bs NSLS UNE SIS Aaa ROL ot RE .79 POR WOES [ie aoe anos ha eee ais 
Maritime Provinces..... ip. NaN DE IR aia A ai A oa 78 “rg .75 — .80 
RCD ECR se neo. Stag Mia eneine n= 28 a cceiec Noe ae afenate teres 76 vin O £75 — .77 
CPE ATAO BR is he te Gini sean @ wileclee oil hike toltelte tat nts 75 .78 .74 — .80 
Pe tish MAOHIM DIA derstood BM 8 sone alle belalteneanette 80 SOW ae att TRAN RT ces 

Holders-On 

EPR 2 CSE IO uns ee Bie BP IRAN Heed Cae Tare ke tetahe lle etl .84 REALS ANAS, i fa ee 
Maritime Paovinces...... Pe eerste PAN anh Smee alas es oi .83 .83 .80 — .85 
EDC tig cn ceaelsa esate e eis: aerate simiealn basi egrneiye .80 81 80 — .83 
TONES eye a Pee aT ONE ERE, 8 ae AE eC pen 82 82 .79 — .85 
TSP AST MONI OLE $k fe ciiiel w cie ev ahe Penns 6 ana blu pumas ye 86 La NIaN | bpe Se ON: UME 

Labourers 
Oe eee hee Seek cake ah tas ote oi loe Pesto van Nae ei EIN! .58 OSS NU Iegetrath ee ie alli 
Maritime Provinces...........seeeeeeseeeeeees 60 8 GOREN LD REN Aes eee ha Relic 
BO erty hier Seyi 2 siehoiale Sipet@iotorais 28 Bday ere 245s 57 57 55 — .60 
Ontario....... PLD AH) exh cfg tee Ln coed MGW urbe bobs fas toe ay 58 54 — .60 
Pr ib ist NO ED ORE vad el ei wo lsh by soy 9 Bite ln ralla la Cole 60 GO oe Seated trecets Bearee 
Machinists 

Lee ae tty Roe ct ak Mabel alakay tia’ syscjeng pale ther#, A .96 POG ier UNE R enc et tan ata 
Maritime ProvinceS.........+.eccceeserretete? 93 93 .90 — .95 
ebee narod Gavel ric racial «+ Slappa s aie nF ei cyeie so) * 90 91 .90 — .95 
PP AT OCT ie eens rs ths a itghageiacanne alp losin e + 93 93 .89 — .95 
Fe ON Dhak ie os ciao ohake lavaasiecs age. @ 2s otuate 1.00 P2OO ee ee ee eas 

Patternmakers . 

Bana ee he ae es eh euble huelemeeglgtale Sings © isin c's .99 AGO AS 1 ee POUR OE a aes 
Maritime Provinces..........0+eeee cere eetete 93 94 90 — .95 
CODEC NATL Teds. ctoey xccieh a aceln'a(e: elotavatalnna 9H Melati 90 94 90 —1.00 
CEA ec sese ae de: cfokosParehe Shin shigherte ete Siete 97 95 89 —1.00 
Perit isl Colt Divas ie cik-cies « niste sofas ever t ie leteteys ele eate le" 1.09 LEO AS Mola: phere 

Plumbers, Sieamfitters and Pipefitiers 

Cori ee Ne AL callllene wala ae ele be .99 \ GO gitar RES SAI he 
Maritime Provinces.........--seeeeeeeereeeeee 93 93 90 — .95 
Orucheesyycd Pilg ke Wier Bahn win, MSinle!e ein ay cieke bialh os 91 94 90 —1.03 
TE ea INI oo cic torah lacy Sard waaliny ayer’ Laie vee A? 1.06 1.03 89 —1.13 
British Columbia ini «ne cick ye clesleli e's Ses ap eee oe 1.00 100) i iatlifccer eae eae 
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Oa SE ce 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per:Hour 
$ $ $ 
SHIPBUILDING (STEEL Surps)—Concluded 
Riggers 

COR TIMMS Chote aplasia ete aN Ge co eI alle a ls COLE pean .88 BO a Bee TRB oe 
MEATIFIMG CTOVINGES i.e. MO ANS oo BB nie lates .92 £94 .90 — .95 
UES aeit Sep iie a aitasainy Agana ON ee | SUNG Mtere Bo Fi rk .81 85 80 — .90 
YAGER SecreGe R saicd ces Rk NCA Wh hy (ose amma ae 84 84 79 — .85 
PUTAS) COPEL ka dere hee the a og are seve NN Ea ieee 8 .93 94 85 —1.00 

Riveters 

OS GV ECE be NN ig i fcet nl Uy Samar ak RAR RIN AD A Mee ascancnee at  ahe .96 .96 bet Fae MONS ie 
NEATILITOS ETOVINECS hs Lebel etd Ce aie ete waite tne .93 .93 .90 — .95 
RMS DOC VEC AD tates an Taleo Vent ious garage .90 91 90 — .95 
aye R aka ees aA ERI hail, LOTAMLA ci: sa noedls h MRaBpaa a <A a hemlet A .92 92 89 — .95 

PSPs OOLGINIS fhe ire EEO seeeIe ake ea UUM ra ee a 1.00 fay U0 San PRN Crary BEC ey fc 

Shipfitters or Platers | 

Cana i. tie ee EA ct sk ane Blakey a. ad ee .98 9 <A MMRDL Re AR Baa Ue 
IMAritiineg i rovViNnGesn cl dic Won fi eigute us ere oe etree .93 93 .90 — .95 
GRR OH trans Cur pie Whose he PPM Mall ly its Meera 60 Bata .91 92 90 — .95 
COR GAPIO oe Bek eats aloe NL CUP UCT essa aig i kth Rie .95 94 93 — .95 

Bris CoOsaIOIA OR es RE See eee Re 1.00 LEQ Pe ee ats ee aon 

Shipwrights, Carpenters and Joiners P 

eel. EVIE UO nae RL Nie 5 CRP CARA AURA SN DRA .96 COG VA Dy otek 
Maritime We TOVInere sh UN Rie Mer ama ii vee .93 .93 .90 — .95 
COB TOO a wohl, clement, hina a lagers 6s RPM oe ae ttrh a aa 91 92 90 — .95 
COWDPALIO NM AACE hee Geer aks: ahh vammesane emma Ghat .93 92 85 — .95 

BOTA TASTY CO OUUITEN DED se fas, as bee 0 8) Sik ia dte, i aeimlle’ EM ole els 1.00 BQO is oe RS 

Welders and Burners ® 

CONT 26 PRN ea RG ON RAL Ti ge 2A a .96 OF Mies date ee ane eters 
IVES TICLE SE LOVITICES yore sss cheats eel eilalere hens loile Tete 87 90 85 — .95 
QUODEG Fi ey Uy Gan he atalelsvelenktetaleler cae ib sisiy ks’ B 84 89 80 — .95 
AAGATIO OG. UW Mee ie LEM eM a whose 4a ome At gta lg .90 91 85 — .95 

IBPtIsD COMM Bas ke eicle so Alte le etek boheme cbhecelace 6) ste 1.00 POO SHR anne eae 

AUTOMOBILES, TRUCKS, ETC. 
Canada (Ontario only)— 

PR SSOTELOUS Ren steer ns tae teen shah eat nade aPe Mir, eatetee ai . 94 .99 .90 —1.15 
PRBCEMCIADS DUG Sead Hee bin 5) ee betel Sneek te ote oe 97 1.05 .96 —1.16 
TNSDOCEOTS Wistar apa Oi itele Wis coal leet bla ane bete kets . 94 .96 .85 —1.05 
Machine Operatoran, 804) mii. wan Wiig! dai ci ake aaans .95 .96 .86 —1.01 
IVERCRINASES UNA Siegh MUA nM Li Nana OMIT. CRIME aah .95 .99 .90 —1.07 
Millwrights.......... RTO YS eNO SE RENELE GIN CU .98 1.02 .96 —1.06 
Painters and namellers . oie! oy see Wes Dees .98 1.00 .91 —1.05 
Pig er oe Ae Ise IROL A We aa ial I mae ea .93 95 .77 —1.09 
Sheet Metal Workers es eee tee eae 1.01 1.07 1.05 —1.12 
TOOLS OTE iS TREE a At EG 2a ar ie 1.19 1.24 1.07 —1.41 
EUs Wed h a BY 3 nS UN RY RP OT SS THRE yb ns AMPDIR Ae Pa cl -sy Ve ORC .96 97 .82 —1.04 


AUTOMOBILE AND TRUCK EQUIPMENT AND PARTS 


Canada (Ontario only)— 


JA SBCH TOTS PLY EEL ME SMe ait elcuit \, vine Soe ware patie 79 5 .63 — .88 
Acramblers, memale i) i catae etd aes Ra ae .00 52 .42 — .70. 
putbers tand: Polishersi 2) sigs) pO Waving te yegnien 84 83 y EE 90 
CTT ELT Ou Me NM ee Oh A RI Tok Sats aha .78 05 .65 — .90 
DHS PeCCOrs, MVEAIE NE per LN, MR alnty setae a kis lite .t2 Wire .69 — .90 

— .70 


Inspectors: Hemialese ie i ocean ty acs 46 4 Hay 45 
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1943 
Occupation and Locality Average Average 
| Wage Rate | Wage Rate 
per Hour per-Hour 
hee a sia he 
$ $ 
AvTOMOBILE AND TRUCK EQUIPMENT AND Parts 
+_Concluded . 
Canada (Ontario only)—Concluded 
LILES et Gakic tod ct ucteiNe is. shecaha lets sete aperace'® 08 a's .63 .64 
Machine Operators, Male..........---- ee tieratn 16 18 
Machine Operators, Female.......--.+++--++++: .00 .O9 
UTE TETSU Te, vs eta sip cm RU Ne auleralisie slic) ol'et seme atiaile wf ue j4 81 84 
Miliwriehte.). 2 0. Seek aie peels wea te ott .80 83 
PA Crea is cc, oo in teemeateee det Sant Cte niles ast my 9 ao 9 aah 193 .79 
PEGI CC Te oc le Cn ie eagedR eb & iol Whine laste ptin yn] pig 9 1.00 1.01 
VAS eet Oey, PET ATE aa ARR) RMR PPS Ee .80 .85 
FIREARMS 
Assemblers, Male | 
EY ea), aR EDA chy pin clei ri ls, in Me mils 2/6: alee w12 .76 
Ontario (No Toronto data)...........+++2sseeee cee 74 
Prairie Provinces.......... eee sere reer ete reece .89 .90 
Assemblers, Female 
Canada (Ontario only).........----2sseceeeeer etree OT {Oz 
Grinders 
Ae ekki ted refs hg reed oid BRys gla wees, ad mineral ¥ tie .80 
Ge Dee Nl Bice ey R omits tials Sema eiele e's etek ts 3 .09 18 
IE ETCAL OS, he rire Vereen 2.) MAND  Boepnintele oueiee se Pate ese: og sana 54 .83 
Other Quebec centres.......--.++eeeeeee eee .59 .66 
DY TIO Pe ce lets te Saal arate AB ale'e lraer alalig cs y &* 79 .83 
ge AN Tn ALR US ge stite ig Royer URES Ome i har an .82 84 
Other Ontario centres.......-00-e secrete wt .80 
Pas rAVATLGES oon eae itous leek vgn 4 eure we Lemnueoher alae oe .75 
Inspectors, Male 
Tea eek Melo lik ie teaae' yc arisi 9 mje detain hela ye! #9 Shea, * 76 .81 
QU CDCG Mn ere ttmin ce Os jr piel sins carieytis 7 Aye .81 84 
FEE WOR La Lobe cue Tous so muteo ke BRM Ea | al sehen eid: # nn 74 .80 
*Poreuto:./. i ERA LENCE, PUR URN ay a oR Seto ev AL 74 .81 
Other Ontario centres.......---+seee eee 3 .80 
Western Provinces*®.........000 fee e cece erect 87 .86 
Inspectors, Female 
Rae ter Tu We era tices Wier Siler aaa sfane: 8 Bh SSH 94 4) 51 DD 
Quebec (Montreal only).....-.--++seers sere 51 .53 
CT EATLO eh ee Wa ak Wat Sei aie ie. Ya.lags esos 6 LOL pis 
PPLE Ee AMEN oct Ma ie ee ales exe peek 5) 4° .62 ny 
Other Ontario centres........+--+e seer ee 49 .49 
Labourers 
Oe Nay ET Ea IDNR) Oe SE POM Se CORSET ae is 54 .60 
Maritime Provinces......-----+eseee tet rtree AT .58 
Ce DOGH Merny teva ae oad ag rian gos niin se beomheyal © 48 .58 
PA CORT tLe lok « Gis te eRe eke ai aiiete gna et niasre 49 .59 
Other Quebec centres........---+-+e errr ee 45 .03 
OT TATA OIE hha eo eee ie aio aie Nahe cele simcatacerstatels .58 61 
EP OPOTBOL ui ae Wheeled mia a GI Wha ao (olaiie eehe tevaresale .58 .66 
Other Ontario centres.......-+-+-e errr ee: .58 61 ' 
Western Provinces*........-..220seeeeeeeeeees .58 .66 


*Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
$ $ $ 
FrrearMs—Concluded 
Lathe Operators, Male 
OES csc Uk MR oe SRE Cea MARR MN scape aan, AWAD WES 2 .73 C82 tied: BOCs ae tic Heke aatee 
RUG ovate h CALS URIs pa CRN, URWARDSRE CIM SNR S .74 O32": .69 — .95 
LV TAT TOR Oh Bie coc Pea aa Sobnlaty CARRS ioe oe Nebel sere MELON. . 13 82 74 — .92 
Lathe Operators, Female 
Canatla: (Omsarig omly ere Gate ee ok as ka a) 54 .61 A7 — .74 
Machinists 
CATIA are teeta ERNE ale weHER 6 8) TREN Rs WSUS aH iat ah .89 OS 4601 is sets . 
CVE TIOL OE V8 theres CMe eed oo ake gr ts ee Gt le alledent iat .88 .90 67 —1.00 
COE ar oe a aS OTS ate MR ee bee OV aamamee Slavia: 9 .9 . 90 75 —1.00 
PE OTOPEO tate ered CMe olla Saas me he rmpeuameen ite ete ny .83 .92 85 —1.00 
OiheriOmtariovGen tress. hie else vem erat 76 86 70 —1.00 
Western Prowancesseiscn te) Ph eh ene 93 1.00 74 —1.05 
Milling Machine Operators 
CT ti Ne ae SRM ths cies iche RIM Ow ac utete a: G Gis Came OTIN NS ire 74 Ba CAG NCAT Ue RCRA TE, yo Dae ape 
Quebec (Montreal only) 20) 025 Bis Sees 6 8 ad, aes .64 — .84 
CM CAT UOMO IE SU hicheee cel SURO lo sled ae Eee Cuca el yt 5 at .73 Bi WE .55 — .90 
Tool Makers 
COBO ee ee ele A ene wie MR Is Lea ea me 1.02 EGA OL: ea ioe v 
RTO a fe Bris ENR ial + su Uie bes jadet Maen Sie Merwasteits “oie i a 8 1.07 .79 —1.38 
CQUPGN TUR oe UR TAI UR M9 ah Mabie aD 1.08 1.01 .78 —1.09 
Other Quebec centres ts... hain weeceaee ve ee bs 1.19 .79 —1.38 
Ontario..... ISI TNR SN aa as > ARRAN Bla COP Dh Me 1.01 1.00 .80 —1.10 
LL RQ UNION ey Litre igh ae tan a iG Ethie ee one Maa "5 Sol 1.02 1.00 .85 —1.10 
OPGer On bariogeen tes 4 ets): ela tle ee wits .98 1.00 80 —1.15 
WV OSUCTIN, CE TOWIACES Beccles aula eidreiticb sles GBiclstwleresd « .98 1.07 1.05 —1.10 
Welders 
CATS ah Ris na Yen tana Na Ce el AL RN iar pauses Oe thy .79 so Said A AP ANS Tyre RST” sehen 
Quebec..... RED SE up: 2 aR NREL AN yt a .79 88 79 — .95 
INIGTDEGSL Wwe leh) RN LO aU aR Brie Na otk NG 91 89 79 — .95 
Other’ Ouebet, Centres Lan voauy ais sien tis Viele buees sy ful 87 72 — .90 
CT GT VO eek MEN e Med he Ce SUN cll RL PH Uy RRS 74 .76 .65 — .92 
A CEOI LOR ae vice eee fois meiner gre band te .80 84 79 — .90 
Oper Ontario Centres sy 0 VO. oo) a 74. 75 65 — .92 
WV CStern Ur TOVINCES® ok’. rid ewes a Whe Miata e hw haakace ote 91 8) A SNe Meee a 
Sroves, FURNACES, ETC. 
Coremakers f 
GEN ATA aR) Mali DA TENO A ARTS SAND: CO ete IDR my TG rt Jt4. if A PORT) Ce ata EL ie ERR ee 
CREATIONS ee Sho clots ae vtale tle ane’ e TRA ek Bape te ee sha 80 52 — .93 
CROP OM GOW Me atet leh, Whee atte: aN ete mL er ates alee 84 89 64 — .80 
CNENSL CM LATTONCeNENGR Mite Chie eats, othe tle aeavane .70 iz 52 — .93 
Craters and Shippers 
CAT OC Ue A UE RNR Niece! saan Y Hil) apie eee .56 SS VANIER 1 CRE Oe. cepa gi me nat 
NLA ritRePrOVINCe so. ely sig. Mee a\e bie, aekib® wicahees .55 .62 65)— ..75 
BELEK oT 8 itt Vaan. TERRI Te ARRAN Ui UE) SUCTE Steum  D aR NS ye .63 .45 — .80 
Wes 28s nL OU AEE (1s ERRORS ahaa PP TRU eal € Gap ge IRE .64 Fy .65 — .75 
Other Ontario eentres ye sh. kee ie -00 .58 .45 — .80 





_ *Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
So Sh i es ae 
$ $ $ 
Sroves, FuRNACES, ETc.—Continued 
Enamellers 

OAR ACAN RVR eke cclh Chl, Uh le eG semen es whales, Saco lene « 61 By sagas IG “ot aie ee be Los ree 
Maritime Provinces........---++eseeeeveetcces 74 Whe 638 — .85 
Gee bis SROLe 5 sly Aube evaseimes its = ieee rscubiryicet 1 Oe .56 41 — .80 

PATENT ep eo Bee hoe lay ste, atece ya's. ac 9) 2 .60 .67 50 — .80 

Other Quebec centres..........+ ++ se eee ee 42 44 41 — .48 

VEG RATT eas Saba SURI NaS RDN, 7 Vou’ ee tel ob ale) oa sa oy © .62 .66 50 — .77 

PROT ORL eae re ee dress Baan ve slagteveriatiey 6, oie ages ap “nO 67 — .77 

Other Ontario Cemeres. isis s sims wie ells Hee 58 59 50 — .67 
Labourers . 

MAMET io thle vse ae CMU NRL eR LA ah tone ats. ghey an) onied Bas Des T Wy aad Wane gelas | Shen Rae Ui eR 
Maritime Provinces.......-.:-cseseeeseeeeeees .43 52 48 — .58 
oes os Oh A TRON Ae Wes ee Rk Al 47 30 — .64 

Wrontreal 90 avi ae ane e syis ilo Bei Aeon tie ch chk ¢ 48 56 50 — .64 

Other Quebec centres........- 000s eee eee .36 36 J30y-7 845 

CVA EO cRNA eitete ay aittiot tela yo is la\lgtca vat she) wt atel’sls 54 .54 .42 — .69 

POLLO MAY APSA eRe aie elo wlare erin tierete cer oye: .58 .63 .60 — .69 

Other Ontario centres. .... 22-560 e eee ees 53 Do .42 — .66 
Machinists 

MEARE a hh elit RIA ante NBER is aire aRlsay.ely (ee e(*/ .69 TO EATEN TE Pesan , 
Maritime ProviniGes io. 2) 2 olla eln ioe) le e606 eae es .58 .62 .58 — .70 
Ue ho) ciel MIR CN ORI siecat'n Agta ie atlann ye ee he S40 .64 — .89 

PEUTIC A Neh och HORI era ual aller a erie alan as .83 .83 .79 — .89 
OtheriOntario GENES). Linie sole aie se ese Sale eal 68 74 .64 — .84 
: Moulders* 

ME Te ERI TR ho Ade GUT eta, oat giela tae rallide lo iiadal OSs, 81 Wc A naa a ie SEN Sb 
Wearitinie PLOVINCeS: ood eleeie S ovece+ ele ela be oe ws 87 .95 75 —1.15 
Nee Yd ot anaes SC oI alah gat alate Rew and oie .64 .65 50 —1.00 

TER eae hel oo dire Sednteae eee eae ele tatie, ie Letinlie ino 6 .82 .86 70 —1.00 

Other Quebec centres. ......5..: 020s ree eee 49 .56 50°75 

STE Y SUC? CaM Se ROR E> ENE coin Ge” EIST Aerie tea ey ene .83 .86 65 —1.05 

[VOPOUD OWEN. cies lane Aes ie Aha EA, RR TRI a . 84 .89 65 —1.05 

Other Ontario Centres. ee Fea ee ane 82 .85 66 —1.05 

iG aS COLEUS os oll cheese Rela sels eee Gay TRH era .88 .90 68 —1.00 
Mounters or Assemblers 

URAL RUE ea ec ote so dee) o' a. etesta a Cole tollm tie, aiahace, 4, 461 .64 GSC ae te bees ucnerete ea eee 

Maritime Provinces... .......2 ecb e essence ceens .62 .68 .55 — .83 

BP OUCOE SSE): Nite Rall -noicie ate 5/2 aimmleyele A Figen tise, eat 54 .55 145) sh 

ECR ee ak coe barks aos aualobered ane ins, 908, 409 .70 .62 .45 — .73 

Other Quebec centres......---.5 see cree ees 43 .48 45h OO 

CETL Ne alc oh te wre alee aie eect Ei fm cedar i9! 6 Satta 12.9 .67 se 15D"). 84 

SARE NERO ee re ON oe oe ee ape Bae Som bie eis .69 74 .64 — .77 

Other Ontario centres.......-.. eee eee eees 66 70 .55 — .84 
Patternmakers 

MTA INT MEK Chale iin aeboey acai ab a gw RRS wie Slimane ® meee aay (lt i Gary 5 tae ke aa cee es 
Maritime Provinces..........2-eseccesereeeees .66 Bay is .63 — .83 
UCDO CLS Wire Aerob sie dos 5 nya.t eatin ren ede] Ryain'# felis .60 .66 .560 — .85 

IE TILT OC Li ae we SN © Seed acest eiade ale fece: Bo ebeiaye. ase ,8l . 84 .82 — .85 
Other Quebec centres......--.--2 ees eee ees .56 .59 ,50) 1.65 
OVEATION Sig. ood tes wees Rt IR Sica aes ae its .81 .64 — .92 
RATE eC Meee ie a easel oteyels eRe wastes .85 .86 .75 — .92 
Other Ontario centres.........+-22seeeeees .68 ers .64 — .86 





*Mostly piece-work with wide variations in hourly earnings. 
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1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
$ $ $ 
Stoves, Furnaces, Etc.—Concluded 
Polishers 
OT TCT EP RPGRO Mra IE: ecm uNt dc 0 Tan UMRaae IV ARON aaa AAG ARAN SI. 61 ODD ita Wits & eka aaa ee 
WEAVIGIIMe: PTOVIDECCS. bc ijl glib eha oie ei ponds epetane lanes 64 .10 .60 — .80 
GIO UE eee GN eler2 ys GLU ng Rater Sse Ba Bema tatiana le 53 708 .438 — .83 
WEGNETCALG Yee CER ounce CUR Ee Wehe cia ben talbae es 40 rer .69 — .83 
Other Quebec centres... fe ose eee Wie ales 43 47 .43 — .49 
CPR E RIT Tee le ce he DUS PS OU cers NIMES faite ae a ia ie ea ete abe te 63 66 .52 — .82 
ORDO yee eet eicreue eg) RM ee Oth Cok ca, aca aR 80 80 .70 — .75 
Other Ontario centres.) 0%) so). ive | Mian AN 61 64 KY Mamet ko? 
Sheet Metal Workers 
CORNEA Te HCP AM er UR ae tN, SNE OR ON 2 ces RSS Naas .67 68.) Cae ae eaters 
Maritime Provinces son’. oh. « Gale's Se aay 61 64 .53 —1.00 
1) 19) Ge Ai eR eA SO ye Nol Bir St 67 65 J45) Hf 82 
Rta oc Maa Sy Vela) AD Ge phe meal Scent i De 70 67 AZ (N82 
Other Quebee centres... Ben wre’. Aiea la daieliel=- 43 48 .45 — .50 
PEA EO ce ay MRC ele 2, lk, Ciesla tedery Mimeetnusanatets (ui 69 71 .50 — .97 
OTOH GO TC ee ois She RE, URS. wee MERE RR e uae lets 82 86 .74 — .97 
Other wontario centres. ys A2ee ... Bisiewe ids he! 60 61 .50 — .74 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
Canada*— 
J eS rect eat 40 0k [AMANO Sai aE Poe Aight A DDS UR 62 63 LeU ae Oo 
PSOE LOTS Mii tue Jess Hele wel iene ely GME bye os eae as 77 76 POO, eee 
PIS ORERCT S09 Gi ah a)! ebsites erenePyeetette tr lintal ete) es Sur 57 60 Na eae atts, 
Weaorine CPeratare Jo W'.N0e Mc ete Halal eletplle nl son's oh 76 £5 .389 —1.03 
MVS HATUISURE Le Wo oh eggs Wray atcha file ov Alm vate Melb ipheds! a5 0) bn 75 80 200 —1. 01 
DUC Re EC aA Sa REG IPH, Nese oS Somes 79 83 .30)\-—-E..09 
MPI LOTE US Pere Manat NS void t s| alel erg aye ne amelie esa ale 67 70 .62 —1.05 
Pa terWIAR ers GGA List. MAS. Wile bo ite a eee Vial lel 85 86 NOUR taeda ek 
BHCC E MIC UALIVVORRETS spite ln spinels sate ume ate al Bien a! 52 59 Ady Oe 
BSDIpPers AG PACweres hs, hYuie sldilavshel ee etecees oy ac Al 68 72 {S07 98 
PV CIOs li Much Wines LUA eta tals. Sv tala phere taeda ater ee 89 91 A (ied Nera 
NVOGUWOLK ENG e ua, idisianl Mpsiss auape be Weemuaen tdi: seelel 52 55 AO en Oe 
Suepr Mertat Propucts 
Labourers 
Pe, CRU ART RUS ROP QIU ARNOT Tee eR EL eee nef iiouah | MSRm te Nee.) 54 Borat. Wis talous rprkenahone tates 
IODA aig ORY ih Yio y Plat Mints ba Metical a Mk teenth Sib aa 53 56 A7 — .61 
Cantar ee Ba en A oes th bpweihibala a's RRO ket 6 ule sarod 9,5 Nn 54 56 .46 — .61 
POP OUO see as aes ods eid Ble te gee ay A 58 .58 — .60 
Other Ontario. centres... C08 fi jaan ee! eee :50 .55 .46 — .61 
PEALE VP POVINCES 4 oils didills jo) din ARG Mieta atghthetate! 6! abe iy? “pl 45 — .56 
British Columbia hi. taise. 8 Nae Ni. Man 9. en etka pal bz BQN ARAL REINER, cna ats.) Ties 
Machine Operators 
CLAS Rn CMe eee MA A: ak IS IB) seal coe Faves teat Aral T Dek 10 M1 eed detach epee ee 
OTIC EN | ME at A ue 1 hate eC Whe tue nfl .69 71 52 — .82 
CATR Me oe oie BE Wa cig ah a ligcanBhe eh RRO Cote eae Walt iz 60 — .84 
PVA IPES LE POM CES ho wise Pelee Lic he aara ke haeheueedey ane 5 i2 72 66 — .77 
iatrmle COUT Oia os aoian ca Alban ied ais Bi dauevaten uals 84 83 71 — .96 
Machinists 
CA Bk OP ete ay et Ma DB ND heat eto OM eM atin .85 BZ a Leth hehe’ bie Gb ate 
SUT Cte ys OM EE Sela, SM) Nm RUE SURREY nue eas a IBS .85 87 77 — .93 
OTA Fhe A a BAU eK ono CI aan ere Lk Mae J .86 7 65 — .98 
RS POIYEO os VM or it yee ae RCO) 3 He ONT es Bs a aa 92 94. 82 — .98 
Other Ontario centres. fw ficial «cal iene vas 79 Sl -» 65 — .88 





*Mostly Quebec and Ontario. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 


J ____—_—_—_—_————___ in Ee 


1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
ie hae SN Ll REDS SE Ree SPEC ee LL rag rend 
$ $ $ 
Sueet Metau Propucts—Concluded 
Sheet Metal Workers 
aa Perm eta iy hoa Gat aan osbel ola 9) «afin le Satie atat'e: 8's) 91 G4 PARE LURE Senthil 
ReDeG eS Kinics cu ahomgminn nc nn fale Lejos sige ai .87 89 79 — .96 
RTT TLR PHN. ote i eelatele wl ete Bi Sie 2)5 cg mnie ore slate .85 . 84 .71 —1.14 
PPRITISETOVINICES 5.5, 4 dt ere oe ee ialel cleat aime) Hise .80 .86 .75 —1.04 
Pertish Olam DIA hs seen es ie see PRE Py 1.09 1.15 1.05 —1.18 
Sheet Metal Worker’s Helpers 
OL i Ea a PR AG 2 oo AS ARE Nee SORE Ga args .61 Goa hoe eyelet ave 
OU) ota Dag AU ABER Sc ice Pd SE Ie ea .93 57 52 —-''.62 
PEAT TO We ils theca ates SU etehlb bla laste ladle cs! o)'e suai § 54 57 47 — .63 
Prairie PLOVINGES. «+. odes ia fie tales «olsen es ae la ole 56 og 56 47 — .67 
Pe Bist OLUTOIA 2b fie tiatenhe sete tele el ered miele «gel a» 70 ry) 64 — .86 
Shippers 
CaS ets jo date Stee cael SCORN ai TC REL VG "9 Ce ne OE .66 TO ALA Te eaten eee et sare 
CRU eke RMB alee ale a Weel ee lacalte Wile 8 49 6 :.65 70 65° 1279 
REE, A NC aaa aE DE aaa or eaE mrge .67 oe 59 — .81 
PREC DO i tS OE ILO e bestecaal nthe Aa aimee iid ny, 3 .67 .13 .67 — .8l 
Other Ontario centres.......2---eee steer es 68 70 59 — .8l 
PATE METOVINGCES |.) Sd cere heap ene moe eieeelarey sees) 58 63 52 — .72 
Welders 
Bite ROUSE as ae ar RN 8 1 SOR nae Reale US Pa eS ID SE E SRAM A te sn nae a) ee 
POS N  2 iP ce Matha wean, Paps ol omer Riey eo Sei 8 A 79 82 Co ee 
GATTO eg Wh What AY Me Sean ee oak Sig ocltyef Nel one aun Mek atealel & .80 .83 .58 — .96 
Or OREO! iii atari tee eal a silt a abies nis ce pint ni) #2 .89 89 SO iso .90 
’ Other Ontario centres........50- eee seers .68 .78 .58 — .90 
Pr agviChPrOVINGCES 6). oo se diejm ooo she tie, ere: sehen «elie pysl k's, yi . 16 .69 — .85 
British Columbia...... rh RSE ¢ aici Sar Se CE Da .94 1.00 .91 —1.10 





Table V—(13) TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


Oe 


1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average 


Wage Rate | Wage Rate 


(eu lie AMENG SRD, ORES, A 0 A A ae a TE erat 


D $ 
ToBacco AND CIGARETTES 
Cigarette Makers, Female 
eee Claman Gh ah eae HTL EI: Ce COE 0 a ae COC ACL ba 239 .39 
Cine bet. wie Pluk spi aceysrs oe oe PRN Same ete. at Wee Beep otter aie Th .39 .40 
DE ATIO WS oe) o aca Hd Beer ie Gece GD ctl MeL eke tah eh nN Gs ia aus) ens af 9 “ich 
Machinists 

Pee er ee te. Fis ea cerecahl ere Jabs alta ge Ala ges tng aA e nahn pF nig 9 Te 74 HAG 
SEEN NE tol fa AG Nae See REE PASE SRI RACIST hha Gila a Mas aa 74 She 
CIT Pantaleo iol cid thcis ple a gare) 2 Maso at MPT APRA Cae ALLA Th ae .70 .79 

Packers, Cigarette, Female 
RO eT Men eee M tracy ie Maciel agian mini cia a apeiate #18, mem gts .30 38 
ON Fat ie ae SARE CONS, Ah SA ESI ara aa Ser Tee ht aoe .36 .38 
Foe arty Foe ke Cy eters in ee ee we eve hleutn on ai’e els ie 08 AiR BRAS 4 cou .36 





per Hour per Hour 
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Table V—(13) TOBACCO PRODUCTS—Concluded 








| 1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average 


Wage Rate | Wage Rate 
per Hour per Hour 





$ $ 
Tosacco aND CiGaRETTES—Concluded 
Packers, Tobacco, Female 
Gy FN Mae RON Wy ERG RE OUE WORN GLI PsN iy Milas COR TAM eae 34 .36 
EG De Fete ves ahve val aoe a Be atig Pia RIES: che atta iia ove Meg miatrsc STR Ga? 5) atonal guano 34. .39 
COW TATI Sahai ice ctetas Gt te Walle SNE ee ot BRE Soe RR Rata tte giar Sata (Ati atars .38 Al 
Tobacco Processing, Female 
COTE TEAG Ease A RACE sR RNa PO ena OUR CRATE DG Ur gdh A NS RMN IPS oR Wako) .38 
EDO O ee ee Ch be eee Sin fg) a else Widelel atahateMatel eal oh'eee rea Me tomere by Ye giles .35 .38 
Co aL erg te tetten UA MRSA EWE ep abe ea Ss asa ULLMAN egReeApP  G . 36 .36 
Tobacco Processing, Male 
COA CA MT ENA ees Ure SamlbRe a Tage saa ic aM TORN Ua 8 47a aN NGM DREAMIN AT W549 b 
EDO O CTE: 2 te Lh OT EIANI wig Cites a pIh Geet ns ts era on cls lot bh ebalAtiali et ara at at AT .ol 
CO Fiy oe eras SOU IO MAY NG DER AA Re pa aeOM gis, RR aes a ido ea 49 .55 
CIGARS | 
Banders and Wrappers, Female 
TRG Sy ee MAN NE Ie dS CTR Ns. wily a tesele ve RPE Mat acts Tolpis own aa tMaMbriaMa ty Cane le .38 .39 
Quebee 75.00". Piss sens kets Latch sel Shclinielar ase tate ae Tose» = ole wien ate etn culate Rts .38 .39 
MOTITUEN Bile Cie ch. oR UA ala wei ane ame ERO MDa ae asta, ej Pa Ne yy a 39 41 
Cigar Makers, Female (Bunchers, Rollers included) 
lear caret aren Cot en ras SNS OAR ETS MIR CLD alo! a(S be aia fel oR aLeMe Me NaRaL an 44 47 
Bite CS EARN SPOONS 3 SES ARIAS. ATR, A, SA AL a ee io tn Aehhd SS .43 48 
CHPATIO aero cle e been be cee ta ue ab alelelye cine e ele tise ela es ee cele .46 45 
Cigar Makers, Male (Bunchers, Rollers included) 
GEO CHIME SAN IE A iro ERE aN ERD I. oh UMAR RNa Soo MC PE A 52 54 
CUTER geri aL MESES IIL a DM OI. SS RG AL OU a .50 54 
ING SAL 50 tea octal dln, A Sa Silene lala enamine nla S44 incon amin aL W519) 54 
Packers, Female 
COBIAN Visine Ciao OMUE, «pate a Ne IR ene Panett TRU Ets" oh cae fate gate Oa ak at 41 .38 
LINOWEG gi FON aT ae Gata latd Gti: ea iy gis eRe MERR A orbits Ko Ublegl sahk putetalte plea .40 mY) 
Rosier ha (eR DURE CUR ML AGATA NUNN MDOD Dray es en): ae Do! iu aunt QNGe mittee SRV A Ear at Scio 54 .59 
Packers, Male 
COSTAR UG oe erates Tne outa kal s oitie Eb SURI leis Pe alee aCe apr e, (ere Ma NC Vea Ps .70 .86 
ELUTE) er RI Nay etl ld A SIAR CNR BP La ee ERE I TAC a MC GR A A ech sie .63 . 76 
AOTTEEUACL VE Me Ee. ye eal aia tele nile araliaralvall aus lehata aber ove ees Ubinas} .85 .90 
Strippers, Female 
CASA aL Pe et hale woe tal Sal alte ve"b NGG Sap Our dlcttet a anu ar INS) Be afl ctGt apt ad gn We ba 37 37 


CEEOL RE Rn CRG ESTE SCONCE: TIT UR NET NR 36 ‘37 





ll ca 
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Table V—(14) BEVERAGES 


Norz.—Rates for 1943 in Report No. 26 were shown on a weekly basis and are omitted therefore 
from this section of the table. } 


1944 





Occupation and Locality Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour 

Bhi ASR A ai a panna Ab oan Ss ame ts eset Sanh ra 

BREWERY PRODUCTS $ $ 
Bottlers” 

OTe Cece Ue TREN eer Ne, ha. Be; Sy else wie BSI ail Hn il Moe Weta Caer nits EBM Ae 
Maritime Provinces.........0- cee cree eee rte eset eset eeeeeees AT 46 — .55 
CCC es PON Merete se re wig oie 88d SiG Bi Bani Mls < Bt, oe 54 45 — .61 
CP ATIOLla hci eiea tte tate ake rare sos 16/28 Sinllaw i When atapermy amr # ai 6) 8h 8 64 51 — .76 
Prairie Provinces......... eee cece ees eect e see teeeeee fos neeees .64 52 — .85 
Meratishs Colwmbia.c ie dee site's Sais sitions 9s ayejris ein eae eae cals 79 69 — .84 

Cellarmen 

St Raed SERDAR ES VA Ce MER I EE IL IIS ICRC AL k ST NORD were onde 
Maritime Provinces.........022 cess cette teen e tenet enee eens . 504 50 — .57 
Ce erie i ohnntaatrane a Cece tre ip cls aie 'arsele s/qecganp ale 213.0) 57 49 — .67 
CORA TIAn chia ind aD oe wiecaharc ake) ola ately teal Slant sup yeump iniay ms Sims ss) 2h 71 62 — .76 
Prairie Provinces. oo .ce ce desc cee cece eee e cease teen sete ene .68 58 — .93 
Petish COMMIS eos sa ce ek ems a hese 8 bie siece eles airleynieh sie © 4/6's .78 61 — .85 

Coopers 

Rr as iiss Rae NS EE aw lal Whaey ada gtk oo a ects aia ay tl a lm org tmabes abe « AF leben at WSs 2 a 
Cpe CHL. 4 SUI ile glace shoe's) Sa pe aielela's ole #1 oom. o pale’ autinig gai? 76 55 — .80 
CATES T RA ih ea arattiatad Costvor a ee cisco} bya. GMs cals) ve! ale avsiie) eae inl anpaacslereygns 83 71 — .9l 
Prairie ProvinCes sols iso oie die oe cee ese b i vanes es oe Sh ase eielels sie Ae 68 — .88 
British Columbia.......... et aie ule oe MSO cas Ne cls 7a Aga arog SR SUNG halt .82 71 — .85 

Engineers 

Raye deo 5 oe Urea ml atlare a 'alnsas favreteeis ae Fe. asa ¢ te TOR tags Hic PMN NEO sc Ma 
Maritime Provinces........--.- cece see ee rescence cee eee scenes 76 60 — .86 
EON ats SRNR ral hela ie ah IN Ws od isin wo gin, ants Pinon teens 78 65 — .82 
Cacia Pa etek RNS OR Sid pial ghh. Seg oie 0, ain: alah wie fe banal 84 75 — .93 
Prairie \PLrOVINGES ie ls cK else wlsalees oils SUN atc o's Die Oe anoararains leet .82 72 — .91 
Pitch Ol Una DIdee We riche oa Meta oye vane aie bro st ein tiye ne 89 .85 82 — .90 

Firemen ; 

RENT OT ie NOM Whey i anader RUE OE Sie! cy ny 's MaMa glia Uae! «gd ¥ along a latmage «9 assy LGR REA een ahaa 3 
Maritime Provinces......... 0.02 see eee cece eee ee anaes eeees .56 52 — .60 
Giinetreecn) sD ci alaig waist oa eiaty 6 Aun yn de tg ie as 5 Ubstua eid aie ies wie eam 67 51 — .72 
PANU OR Talat aa ten oc Ghee ntti, Siege oCapNrel a kV The Berane WN ae 5a PORL ae Pe EG ies 
Patio VATICOS NG oa hs diel ei sieeie tess Liaise ERLE UA AIRS y 6 bre: Se Bue! eats & .69 62 — .78& 
Reh COMM DIA clack e les cated shee a dee ie Oe aA she * S blealeiae eels he [oR ae ae Sag See ‘ 

: Ketilemen 

ee ee FAS Shen ware Mio is ah Seals glee nile lave ane tale Kio ae.) aie) Pie (it Wipe aga in eS RA 8 pi 
Greer Ne Wine als Pye le bots gta fe obs queda Winn ble dicninle pin # Maleate tials .60 55 — .65 
EEL ICR a a Le Ea ons Uneaten e alte G NS MNe ls Wile je lol sue! oo ata retlnns” re 74 62 — .81 
Dearier PLOWINCCE oc ie bool da cdim glege ol ales osetia sop eer big, 2 oe a8 shim esie lapis .15 68 — .89 
PRTC ty OOO IS aire Cie Ae ior bbe anenaia aodlane la Rudiaty ive op aio!) 6 61d atalino As MG slo At ng gS 

Labourers 

BF Cet ae oy SHE NE 4s RC aE eds ate gol eae’ Mele ola! bias, ile outa e.g) arate wave ai SG pps Bane ac iar, cH 
Maritime Provinces.......... cece cece e cee e tere renee ere neses .50 46 — .52 
Quehec.......-.----.02eee: Me caletaeees lialls! s scnipge teats Nin ta eters alata 0d 50 — .58 
ARAL ee MUR Oe wrest a la ae ered ty Aegis RUE Sub UAre! auag eer at 8 Shayacel #) degre? .64 52 — .75 
PPA TiC, PTGOVAMGES (aa ek stash eyais Wi einielecal else's, wists alprias S ghiare: alullenie she yah au .61 51 — .77 

Wash House Men 

Maye ae ee iis DOR oni Ae aia eed o we/sin ate hg » aver sSolnie Becaotgl a's! oy SGnh NAH is vot tak ere 
Gee te ene yale cis state eat dase ts ees sie alet ei etaltinie el Zee 6) EA a Pace eb teas Pere 
CORAL Oe ceed aN ole Leb ie Maw latdle eb shee wale qn State le: onelingsile waif .66 52 — .79 
Pr Ririe PEO VINICES hos Le dake dies Wo aap Simtel nib el ale wie ec ohn ae 9 (ars, 0) alee hy eile plas .63 54 — .69 

Motor Truck Driers 

Cea ieee Prat CUD, La cqiacale Heo qigiel a wie ® =! seis ete lplaiiey + anigle wielgtn aha ls +! 2 cele od OER ee RB 
Maritime Provinces.........0 cece cece teen c ee ences ene enenees .58 55 — .60 
QMEDEC Ns pre sie IR oo eldle din Sigh Ryn eiale aisine poe eid a tminia a hlaminn eda ky Oa, Wen ony en is Pha R iy 8 
Ontanios)> us ne CAPS Ce Ta CE aN OM A NRL ARPT PLE iS Re .66 58 — .76 
Te COCO VANCED ee tree aac s ah cede oahu 8) o oun) eile em adam's Saree a pecneAS 165. 61 — .72 
TEU ST Sahl vo) Lpiot doy? MUR oO ea Uren ears eR PAR RGRR CAN a) 2 iG 2 Ne .83 67 — .88 
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Table V—(15) ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Fer eS BU Le dL SRS SES RCE rt Ree ere ee aE SRE AE RRS PERE DS EES AO SEE ELEN EA AS RE IE ETS SSE EE SSS AES SE ES TT EEE HS 
Sra a ce ee 

















1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
: $ $ $ 
Electricians 
AAC ee, Wihic lak ae Ooe ah ave ie HOON ar UMA Oi ce RE SRP .83 CSA E NAW 2 Va Mae sai 
Maritime: Provinces: . 28) eo bs She, SR ST 88 69 —1.00 
AO CV ETS CARMA CREAM TNIROR UEP lee CSS es NEE 4 Thirty ah 74 78 67 — .90 
PRECIO ek. ood eet te ara ORS 1G ym. er ana .85 . 86 .75 — .95 
Praise PROVINCES oA vss ke ee Bele Oe ark Sik a ee 87 .89 .64 —1.11 
British COO DIAS sash flaky as land oneibed wie a eae caeenrey 87 .90 £75 —1.13 
Linemen / 
SATE eee a al a NN eae ia a ate faye aide adesoey CIB .79 BaF 8 RN 0 ROY ON fee 
Marititne Provan Ces os si. he SW jee S80 a's Bada on sie .68 .68 48 — .95 
CIRC tet ay al he Ate Git ate, aaah einen cy .68 70 58 — .80 
AAR hee, A adaba Mdede doch GRetah che. ns STAD nae ai .80 .80 :66 — .99 
ps rie (PEO VIN COR aloud Ah of Soakere ahavedl ROR A cues .90 91 .70 —1.03 
Partie Ol Oia Wis AIG cic aed en eae ae eee 8 1.00 1.02 .84 —1.09 
Groundmen 
BERET) § ERGs ee Mean ODI Ay REY Oa CONDO RRL a MSE TE oie be aa .63 SUITOR: Mae Nites aN PSA ict 
UCTS RECA Galt OER ICSC TED ay Mi a ara a gC I A .46 59 52 — .68 
SCANT CCAD SuPer Me ae Tarte Sheila oe NR AMOR MENON .68 .65 .55 — .88 
Pea itiG A rOVINCES Fe a Et OA Eee eis .61 .63 .50 — .73 
British Cohen . woss Fee sae ieee Ale .76 Oe .65 — .80 
Metermen 
Saale hist ele a SNA: hace ta Qala Menmea anv ace) 33 74 PSEA ST AR RRA Nae To 
Maritimo Provinces. dk ohiits a0 k eG mara o's .68 3. .62 — .89 
CEG is Nari ch PhdHG ea aah Sy a Pe Rs a pate Si .66 4a BS) = 1/89 
PO ee AAG EO aR ODS «RROD CRBER SLE BC UCR SE 7 nn .76 79 72 — .89 
Prarie PLOVIOCCE ae US erik en ald ba aR dag Be 6 yee 82 84 75 — .96 
HEE ATV ARM OS ats B i291 00 f> Hage MUNI BL UN 2 Ai 82 93 OF a OL 
Meter Readers 
CORONER LAs SRE adie iy ANTM e ls Gal ecd Woe ay ate gare leo 4 .63 64 J yeep yap ate: cial 
Miri tie PLO VUICOS eb Gg ay Se eee ele eka e ane Wak wile ob ailals .56 £55 .50 — .66 
MDALETIOE ie te IMEC ha SRO Arh ghee a lb Real ae (4) a .60 Gt 40 — .683 
CVT VT ee RM eRe dea OI Ria ch NS bea rae ae dale tal .67 .67 .52 — .80 
PPPAITTO EEO VITICES os Pu dh Le Siena fase Re Ra ele Rai .66 .70 .59 — .76 
TRAE Desk CO LUA TNT EDGEN HV 1eiapot ss Jac ah te adit iahpeee a tle ante tantany Tg ana .70 Ae) .61 — .78 
Operators 
GEN GEESE NU teAy OREN INES Se Rae TO Rae Mn eT aay Se eS IER LMT yar dbs 9 RAN am RR IRE Gy 
Maritime Provinces: Vic. sc cael layee Ci eae ys ar als .63 . 64 .45 — .80 
PUODEG IH sil Saterday + ee ieee ediern ese a Fy abinel ne 2 78 54 — .94 
TTA needs cal aoe ettcdpies alee Gos orton ate elle oul .80 .82 .65 —1.05 
Prawmie PROVINCES! OV Oe ae ee .81 82 58 Pn? 
Bribish Columbia yl wa eae ae a et 89 .90 Ay pe Ky § 
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Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


Ia aa Rn Tc Save sa Dn CETL a CIR AT TARTU EM 


EtectricaL MACHINERY, ETC. 


Assemblers, Male 


EGLO Wp yh copia MCN hae INNA Sen OABNIRaT arn Lea 76 ay CEE PH RN OTM 
Quebec (Montreal only). .......-.-+ eee eee eee .63 | .67 50 — .80 
CHAT IO se We oie aoc aa lait etialie deata 8 8 ja: OA bt ial es .80 .80 .60 —1.03 
Western Provinces* i). 0. iia ais aS Sieve bos alaye agile aks 84 .90 .60 — .99 


Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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- Table V--(16) ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES—Continued 

















1943 
Occupation and Locality Average Average 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Evecrrican Macuinery, Etc.—Continued 
Assemblers, Female 

PRPATIACL THe oR cree 2s ct MME tadel aL YDete eitty Ae iat dy as. .52 
Quebec (Montreal only)......-..-+++se eee e ees sh 52 
Ce PTO Oi oa SIE AMS Uiipea as Goalie) Saale’ + a sg e's Wah .52 
Western Provinces*.. 0.0... cece eee nee .66 .69 

Buffers and Polishers 
NUN eh. oe My eels MM OR BRe Maye lah a ceiellal eran 9 ek 8 2 .69 73 
Quebec (Montreal only). ........0+ +2 essere eres 73 73 
OT ai 0 hel SN RARE vir hi ea NRA Nar a .69 .73 

Coil Winders, Male 

-Canada...... PRL. dae aM atin ALA Aue GML) ale ‘eile 94° 81 78 
Quebec (Montreal only). .....---+--++eseetee: .79 .83 
EPA ic MRP Dia A cas eB, Be ac dyke ge al alle 6 i 82 .78 

Coil Winders, Female 
PET AMT cbs ictosss: Suet hauaeateieirapalte ts leyeflaite bide ae evi lhsnlie 91s» 155. .53 
Quebec (Montreal only).....-... 2 cess eect eerste enn ess 42 
Mare TEM, FLU? casahers PRUE Achaea ater miata: abefen el aMan a. eS 85D 54 

Inspectors, Male 
Be reertea ee LS HRM ieee ana hn Sia nine at ght ble ube! eens 3) 0.¢ 74 79 
Quebec (Montreal only)......--+--ese eer eeeee 12 .76 
Cy He Frets Mehta Ne eran p Soh cP A ail Sle chic "e\ lali si»! he 81 
Western Provinces*...:...--.2 cece cee crete tle eee eee rae 1.01 
Labourers 
PRS Ht! ee nai UM aoa a k bisi-ria alee Wyet > Miiade sis 08 .59 61 
Quebec (Montreal only)....-.---++++esereeeees .59 .62 
Ee ete alates oat eh OK alin ibake Male nigue. 4 3119) .59 .61 
Western Provinces? sss 2) sale Sis ele cle a ae ie a wate wine gaia tes en .68 
Machine Operators, Male 
SCAU yr Dh a arg ccc ES ade Maps fe lee eelietal ae a aia ess) a 74 78 
Quebec (Montreal only).....-.---+ee+ sere ee eee 73 74 
DEATION Gs pac boot a smoke hen speisl nie Sis Ae He a sjein rit 81 
Western Provinces*..........-- Rete ty satin aM ats 84 .83 
Machinists 

OS AUER hess. ah set Wie TESY ish oheus % ieiveda neionep ayeheceiievied sims is kK 19 84 
Quebec (Montreal only)......--+-++s+ereeeeeee ea 86 
CI ee cer ek Ste ata saith emit) (4s 3! suet efistay, a ar hat .76 .82 
Western Provinces*..........2ce cece rere rere .88 .90 

Packers and Shippers 
rent ola hate total a's lie elie ties wliet acm akele sree ails e 00% ete. .63 .64 
Quebec (Montreal only). .....++--e0ee sere re ees .65 .64 
GALATI re hee ea © TAN st elieca det ha on shaiiel gta lat sha 8 62 64 

Platers 

DEN Ae A ace Oe OL ae HR Nya tyen ots Citar ge te ay 1) 73 
Quebec (Montreal only). ......---.esses esters .76 SAR 
CPA A ae ee alae oka eis aiiehote eye st yaad) me ee 67 Pi 
Western Provinces*®........0.s. ede eee e eee ee selene rer ecens .83 


*Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES—Concluded 


19438 1944 


Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
$ $ $ 
EvecrricAL Macuinrery, Etc.—Concluded 
Sheet Metal Workers 
EER VG One a) Sone AO ae RMA Le SOM eu ey eg Rw a baa a HE Le mo AP tach M SS ar 
Quebec (Montreal only) 2.25 os OP es lee aad. 74 .75 .62 — .89 
Dir hes hn 6 Sa leaiag eat ee LALOR ee aOR INR Te MOE Ha ON eC cu 0 .69 U2 .55 — .88 
AV CSLETIT ELOVINCER leu BE YK oe wikis sh apticcen tenses 81 fey CMRI WIRD gr-Bih ale Ariane 
Toolmakers 
Canada. 463%. IIS RSS URSA oN NS at ACB a a a SP ke. 1.00 xT 0 ) PRR RL one : 
Quebec (Montrealionly). oo sjcinis eielcitiis oes clues 91 .99 = 04. 10s 
RU TNC TPES eS Gant whe aus taba Caine se ae oh ia Pa fet os ane toe 1.03 1.01 .80 —1.20 
WWGSEOPD  ELOVITICES hs huis a6 WulSjole «+ 0)e\s leloomiercstede 1.13 1.15 .80 —I. 29 
Rapio SETS AND PaRTs ’ 
Assemblers, Male 
MAVEN IO Tet cee Bo Mule. a hve, are oeaeiaanalst rae @ 54 rina Wie rsts eb my. gi 
Ouebée' (Montreal only) sa.) ooo. eae Saher se. . 56 .65 | .58 — .76 
PA LATIO ool ee vals laces le7OIR Saha ‘glare Whaat abe Wig: .53 .58 40 — .85 
SESDEOREUD rath Votes Wehdis, uray Sue) Mate han) OS GMS ae alc ana: i ea ewer nt .61 40 — .85 
OrherOntariocentres eit 3. yw ere aby. ce cA .53 45 — .65 
Assemblers, Female 
pe Te gta Ue OME, Ae HUNT a ba RR a a he et Lon iDZ .49 — .68 
Quebec (Montreal only). oe ea ie .56 50 .49 — .68 
EEE ey ea eR er NI iat hc ana a hg .48 .49 .38 — .60 
DE OLOTEO Ee Ce ee Eel aha S heretedaneieiemelatan. 0.4 2a tS oi git Coaeklnnanet eat .51 45 — .55 
OehemOntario Ceneres sees 4 erp mewne ye a eds ek a et .46 38 — .60 
Inspectors, Male 
COG EO UT ARIE OV hated OU SG SORA a .70 Shey avid 29) SUS OPENED 
Quebec (Montreal only). ...........0s.eecee eee 72 12 00 =~) 840 2 
ADEIEGTIO Cer Ser M es ered gol youl: 9c, S. eenomeipiee oil's! .60 .70 .06 — .85 
EDOROUIEO Mane As oe MIBU cin, “shel Datel e Meme a td Wye SDRC AN wth 59 — .85 
MtherOntasiG Centres. Cin ok Leer ale set] sow citar, shoe .68 56 — .75 
Inspectors, Female 
CTE FIG AN RE MUORTNNE 1 SULIE BRI ule a arent Se) Pn RUAN gL 54 + OE he AEs 8. 
Quebec (Montrealtonly,) i) 0a. 26a wl ce @ es .56 sy 47 — .65 
MO EATIO Men Fiat Mola its, @ EA Me ei Hay Cog PL at .46 .00 .44 — .65 
PROP OIE Mt ya hie tee ara Reece Alte bg ga ah GaN COCR MC ies ae Lian a bee .90 45 — .57 
Other On tare! CONLLOS 52 Medic e Alie sued ie Ua ae tote) h bak 52 44 — .65 
Machinists 
ADT ivy se Stet) Me CAIN) OA RG ORS Hiei BCPA AO 79 MY CAM tl ER ka. Vit OS a 
Quebec (Nlontresl only) ik) h 3) Moe @e ae Oh eck .96 .89 .80 —1.05 — 
EASES GMa IN A AN LE (ON aR ah ly IES .68 .82 .64 — .95 
OE OREN UO IM ee FL Sie Le ea AO EVE ale ah cca BN eh tae ol A ah al ab lelerarece win .85 65 — .95 
DR Rer On ba 11) CONLCOR.\. | K bey shay *e hb iets eM ay |<) ghiN a Raph WIA U7 64 — .83 
Shippers and Packers 
UREA LEU RNR IRN re oils eM IES wrel acs eT oate wal chal Meta ate 63 G5 "els" b hic io.-e aye ene ree 
Quebec (Montreal only)... 2.0... Soe coc we oles o's .61 .65 .59 — .80 
Bay ROLY SRSA VS oa RM ES WMP TORT Ay ALAN URC AM .68 .64 .62 — .76 
PL OEOD GO een iiierkale J NEY se 6: HOR ALONE R Rea, ag eae ba .62 52 — .75 
Wcher Antario Centres, .\. sis Pe ite Selle etch alee Peles Ra Ae .68 60 — .76 
Testers, Male 
EG ESR OR ATARI 9p eR a Gat eG IRAP MOR ea NY 72 CD). Ve Mie Ee Re SES 
Quebee (Montreal Only) oi rc. Skee ea eles .78 74 .60 — .87 
OUGHRTORE Ar ruse ort sedteen C Aber canes gee Nae tht MY .56 .79 .70 — .95 
f brah fave On CRgA Viline ao hain anv GSU ee Cee aR PUL Eo A .80 72 — .95 
Pet OMtATIO COMLLES Shin CER ae) eT ee a tp 70 — .80 





*Includes Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
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Table V—(17) WAGE RATES FOR UNSKILLED FACTORY LABOUR, MALE, IN CANADA, 
1943 AND 1944, BY LOCALITY 








1943 

Locality Average Average 

Rate Rate 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 

aT tas Eick Pe tees no DM Ute eID sgl Baise a Sel gad a 54 .56 
ING COE IAN Ei eer ic NU eae bir liai' 0 ea rw oh or aba ls cae aay By 
Rees PGI eg is ic AGAMA RID Ca LU alate! 9 fol. @ bela £52 .58 
New Glasgow..... it RM UR TD REMUG y-oeby wake veces AT .53 
SON RR CRTC Ber Wo. hich a i a ice Se an .60 .60 
thier TOGALIBIES. fe acc pete ake: oo eg lel eke: ehwredaie 2 .50 54 
INT OW PSTURTUS WIG, chs Ut Sine ire ete NE Nl eas alle pah ce 4 41 we) 
EP CIGEVCUOTN i coe re eres eels ot Welles Sela 28 ain’ Wee 34 .40 
ni RE TEES UY UND RRRIES fae MDL Re aay OL AYN Te ae .40 .43 

Te POINT Theos ec aceapebreeaee a a eitay het LR lal ents: enon sic .56 eDom 
Wore TOCALEICS «bAwia c RM ole aNG TS! wirliei de nh ojarareileh eet est .39 S47 
ree Rat ta PUA ee eMac NIC a es a a .49 De 
SURE. Ki ARN OVARIES RUGRG Tu, a auld ob ar ar ef eel beg Mahe} 54 
OBES TTL aes iis GUANA le, at NONE ale 2 lunfoy oligy akg: ot Army's .89 42 
RNA E CON). Gia. d dee Sect Siaran te Ne a shal a ollteh ihsus’py ates .53 ‘5D 
COO eur eta tye canines sg tien lal ater ote .A9 .52 
ROE SP GTTVO ho oie Si ER ONS she etl el «ool Be etal ec eh ss oe 4 .45 45 
Shawinigan Falls............- sees eeeeeee eee: yoo SOO 
PCOS fi. SA Nettie Bie hd ate alos aialin es ibzelen sd bie" « 46 46 
PCO TUIVOLS «ol peri aero a TS IMIS oe aes .54 255 
Rie tles Held (ise s,s irele mummies a )5is «a iaketgcr sia inure fie] 9) en tiga ies 45 
ROU VA ALLO La 22h cs ahetiatolates oh th a ANG LUNG os sting aol Fb «a! wpa allo al de) 43 
PURE PO GAlILIeS 16 hoods seule cearel yh Me, o + Nini: aes e cee 4's 46 .49 
COTATI Pee ee Rie tata colts aco onatiaccnesits 4) sida se elie aye Bes.» .56 .58 
LIAL oe Vere Whe Cale oe i nin se Be otios olerin. slimy Brabant ate. li .45 51 
POE kee cua ee. lester sae nse Oe, oh damien, oe! » .59 .62 

OTT A cee eke total etie send ai oS dct he NSE 6 a »55 .54* 
EP AU te hh nota ike Nes Via reta a Uhalee ie Natied at alain 4-88 51 54 
PAPEL VALET aie ots thw deel Miers ei etaalelebelals tela ale abe’ NOW .60 
Le Peek Tee NM RCMR Sa Nig IN hg wat tha Yiteia« .53 .55 
ENS REGS: AG SAS SLAPS SrA ee MET OK Oa 53 55 
(8 eT Po Gi hha SASL ie IR Ay BORSA Ce ROR a .58 .62 
A SEOTE Pts aiehe. 4 fale tena slain, + 9 oH a Wesel d LOO .58 
PG COTO TiO rete Meir eae Oe patos take dimes oils sdaite Saisie s 155 .58 
FUL aa ici eabateaies buen vniwstacsice dhe eyacmy Ppplaa te fess .50 .56 
Niagara Malle. .6)).5. 92508 oh ie aye oh nie hails 0s ss .60 64 
Rca Tbes Veils oo ciolls wae et lanai faethe alg migrtgy atte) Abie = vAT /51 
Aer sachs aN ils take Rep ican eee Be A uti in] aint’ Sei .65 .69 
yO Hl SM oe fe Se aaa phat Ah ohet eg diacis os ela fat AT .50 
PoterOOLrouUgi estes Whi e aliele eB pet iy sieloye wine eee 54 .55 
Are AED UN ie ithe ocd Preece erence le) 8 Ga) oun 6 “apes .59 .60 
SE a Chavis hele la ui liodiw sae aie gp nielare) com onal > ligt ee ys .61 62 
HE cpryi ai och ane ees devel re hsp eine ear Ne ees .63 .65 
RE Me Meats Sint Aah GC NS Te mae 8/9) Series a le .64 .67 
aE Le AATIC sic wins dieses ore ee ee paneer mine ees “aD Mots) 
UAVs Ss siete toate iene say eae sais Snack att AT .50 
POPOL Te We ee ao eee es eha iS gue otlinsarte Mela Sua oiah eatels Jar .66 .67 

DENA LO Mee as eae sah oe, weed pha hetinns ee ale con ahh laye s .60 .58* 
Welland: 02 4)... 64). 2 see tes 2 SN Ate eon ele 57 .62 

TROT a ae te bey ao iagehedayede PI te | Aion RAE CHEAL DE ay (8 te .70* 
RAF GATOCI ILIAD fob ho isle wtotvietn Satara ape erst ate ce wabhahe 4 Uy .53 
Goth cr atAali ties va ko ate os ey ee Sie beled, @ il 2) ahr Nels .50 .53 





*Average lower in 1944 than in 1943 because of a decrease in the number of labourers at the higher rates 
and an increase in the number at the lower rates. 
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Table V—(17) WAGE RATES FOR UNSKILLED FACTORY LABOUR, MALE, IN CANADA, 
1943 AND 1944, BY LOCALITY—Concluded 


a 
ooo OO"lwe®e®we®OOooeaeleqQqQ@aououqoooooeeoooeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeooe——sS SS SSS aay——s<««w\« <><  ——— 





1943 1944 
Locality Average Average Range 
Rate Rate of 
per Hour per Hour Rates 
$ $ $ 
PUTCO AN esas care! GATHA iia rel We orale: Rome tet e, sukeajerte te eek 538 AO UN a ae ae 
DELO AG a ols sdvenie ahs a aretha ehe-s: Skee See cote et .53 54 .47 — .60 
OOP rers LOGE TRIES eis Soil eae ace MPR, clot cave Reena Ba ais ip NG, .o4* - ,50 — .58 
EE LE TVONIEATD ics Uh cPe LENE de Ser Pate 'as och bts contin (6 bweacg sath ae aetke le LD7. DO MART Ro stee Lc See 
POSE SAT Ee yuk alata itcRanins otecteler el eB ia aco hultnms Smuchee atieele te .56 593 .45 — .60 
PROD AEL A peel gee aie Pe Aa e's ae in leWNG S nye a bib yale Neder de Fete .64 .65 66 — .75 
ROC OTE Bilt edict WCE ome delle: aliases Ace MNU Ls lain Were tae 54 .53* ~ ,48 — .55 
OES LOCA IES ee eT! ee ered Cat couenis Beans .43 .48 .42 — .65 
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ale aryi ss oe iicoiteu UUM IEL Eerie ce ashe Co pile ode ets a eaeuame at .57 .59 .54 — ,65 
PATAOT GOB Roe RO eed Miah Ste oe WU eee Wiel cae te Welle ake t dpe ces .58 MSY eg .50 — .60 
GILSU LOCHITDICR NY ee Leica abel « s.conehe:ayawsigavaletenetab areas re .62 .62 .50 — .65 
PS PLATE COON TITA DEA Giles arene sloka\ Sia Silchar le sejeleselensearloteve! .63 TG OGY tie Benes 
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RT CLOT TS LER ete OT eit oialS os Wtadel Suse ituab dead pekoors .62 .66 .60 — .70 
RETVOR UOC CIES te hcchs shcceeshale ie white rene Bede bemete ok yank .63 .65 .57 — .72 
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* Average lower in 1944 than in 1943 because of a decrease in the number of labourers at the higher rates 
and an increase in the number at the lower rates. 
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Table VII—WAGE RATES IN TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE, 
1943 AND 1944 7 


(1) WATER TRANSPORTATION (INLAND AND COASTAL) 


Nore.—Rates include board and lodging and vary to a great extent according to size or type of vessel. 
Hours on duty for officers, seamen, deckhands, etc., generally average twelve per day (watches—six hours 
on, six hours off) seven days per week except when in port; for engineers, firemen, oilers, etc., hours generally 
average eight per day, but twelve in some cases; for stewards, cooks, etc., hours vary according to require- 
ments. All classes may be required for extra duty at any time, especially in the Great Lakes and Upper St. 
Lawrence service when passing through canals. On most of the British Columbia coastal passenger vessels 
hours for all classes average eight per day, 6 days per week, with extra pay for overtime. Some of the tug-boat 
employees in all areas are on the eight-hour day. 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER 











1943 1944 
; Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Month | per Month per Month 
’ $ $ Lae Sp 
Boatswains 
DSTA Ng | UT OUE on Pap ear pagar) al: RRL ey a a ; 91.71 OO I. Velietten acts rie 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.......... 75.59 76.96 64.12— 97.43 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............ 114.79 116.47 87.10—137.10 
Chief Cooks 
COE Cay iat ooh ol mM Neem eae nl Sesha tn sal eS P'S ata ocleranly ay 134.28 LBS SP cia ce aie ates 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.......... 114.79 115.57 = |104.12—144.60 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............ 140.74 146.50 |140.00—154.60 
Paciae Caste rer hoa nae Ee one os 125.59 125.21  |105.00—134.92 
Chief Stewards 
CeCe ee a) be MoM Rae netviaie abo mcres Bilas 146.32 F469. Nees On ee 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.......... 122.04 122.54 |104.12—144.60 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............ 144.02 144.87  |109.12—154.60 
1 EOP Mn Gide ae rience Adee te! SBN el face poe BARA, dk SARS te 158.30 159.95  |125.00—189.93 
Cooks ¥ 
EES LAG eye olan pleoasl rhe Bitter irae 2 Aku! cabana aus ae oR 89.47 OB" OG beter saaemeee ce 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.......... 78.30 80.01 64.12— 92.10 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............ 90.01 95.91 89.60— 97.10 
aA eet ge ee ada ode eke etgeunss alts tte ites Ot .44 92.52 85 .00— 99.93 
Firemen 
ANAS He wl cie twee Py ae dele MOO a? <aise Hong CAVE Marie 97 .96 102). 93 02 eae see eae 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.......... 86 .63 88.39 64.12—107.10 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............ 100.15 105.77 |100.70—107.10 
LO at ag te ey Pea aad kde ds ey Rt oe aed ASEM ci RR SN 92.24 93 .28 87 .50— 96.25 
First Officer or Mate 
COETPE GEN a Ne gape 10) 0 5 SORURE SAIEE sp. SS re te aa Oo eran A eRe 195.89 POS L2G oes ee we ade Gnatel 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.......... 165.13 163.99  |139.12—199.10 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............ 202.72 205.01 189 .12—227 .10 
PACTS CaS tulace firs otk. Hae Stee ware kite woe hats 188.71 189.84  |154.92—199.93 
Oilers 
eae eae ESS Gen chadedet aso Strats, 4 Sudh of date 103 .85 TOGO, | Melee eon ae 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.......... 89.94 94 44 69.12—112.10 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............ 106.11 110.82 |105.70—112.10 
PACMEC HORSE: Sele vids 3 CO ee Hee re ta rorenatere grat 101.65 101.64 99 .384—105.75 
Porters 
REAL se UTR Aleck hy a SR AMMAN «a's esopalsvene terete Taiza 7K LSE | HOPI ees 
Great Lakes and. Upper St. Lawrence............ 73.45 73.78 57.10— 83.20 
Pursers 
RP ONAL ed Rd BL as eae bis 2 MRI RAN.) Sia brurehanellone’ sine 151 21 1B Bio inks ee 2 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.......... 116.37 117:46 94.10—150.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............ 125.32 132.36 |109.12—150.00 
PS TEPCO Brat Yet Ay ol DOO Oo eDMEDR oes REE aE OA RCN Omar 174.94 177.46  |140.00—199.93 
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Table VII—(1) WATER TRANSPORTATION (INLAND AND COASTAL)—Concluded 


aa 








1943 : 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Month | per Month per Month 
D ° > $ 
Quartermasters and Wheelsmen 

ANAC AT ETT Sa ene hy cscs oe Bethel pl nna area tae ak 103.64 LOTSOST Nits care lnte Mee ae 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.......... 100.97 106.66 82.12—112.10 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............ 105.58 110.30 |108.00—112.10 
Pacific Genateay ll ee ac widens le ns Sir inlets bus rs 96.27 96.10 93 .42—100.00 

Seamen and Deckhands 

ORT Sa NE alk. a kgs Re eel RE. oe. onl BE saannt Pe i cose place's 81.87 SOAGE =. oles pete 
Atlantic Coast.and Lower St. Lawrence.......... 68.68 72.61 59.10— 89.60 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............ 82.85 88.28 83.20— 89.60 
PSciie MOORE Wok Ge ies Oe Re yaae «a oie nai ese 87.70 87.91 81.58— 95.00 

Second Engineers 

Canada....... 1 cS DONA Spy ERT” PU Oe one ae 187.03 1 RS ar a be RP er agora 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.......... 150.87 150.21 124.12—200.00 
Great’ Lakes and Upper St.,Lawrence............ 195.53 197.17 .- 157 -50—221.87 
PROIC CIOBRG BU Be RUIN ae) ation Gallo brain ais “sles 176.16 178.74 ° |164.98—190.00 

Second Officer or Maite 

CSR NAOA TAL Vase Be CUA SHER E wre’ |e: « sud Pld widaaiel pos + 3° 156.25 DTP as nlite Cte ree 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.......... 131.07 134.42 90 .00—159.60 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............| 158.04 158.33 {149.12—167.10 
PATRON. Che aol Rite cit eiecela mgumaltenis ANF stab 166.89 FBZ ah ee cae ee ese ee 

Third Engineers 

CADRER WAT Geeky hOB ERE So lde dl AMY Wa ee Pale Bice oi 153.03 LhocU Lie hibits oe 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.......... 128.72 127.74 94 .12—165 .00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............ 156.24 158.10 |141.87—166.87 
Pacific Coast..... Meera erste: eit Leonean ts 1 Re 159.80 161.34 |149.92—174.93 

Third Officer . 

CANA Ga! Tae t oh) Cuda ee er bate in, CREAN Mec 130.27 Toe Lea Wine e ack iene oe 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.......... 114.17 114.17 89 .12—134.00 
PACING CORSE eee eae. Be ROG Ra iss oak SII pease: a 133.49 (135.66 129 .983—140.00 

Waiters 

CATR OR Sis Fe eC CA Gig bloke tale RR Reel e the Bag a, Skt wre [2 22 PL AG ee see e rae 0 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.......... 52.53 52. 53 49.12— 59.12 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...... BEE Si 50.79 51.03 44.10— 58.48 
PACINO ASORSGER ho hs wistateco Ghat oe bly ah vel Tn eB treyea 79.47 80.18 75.66— 85.00 

Watchmen 

Wann ae caval os oly oarek OE tae Su ee eRe ee no 89.81 OF: 7G 1, A ec bos cleats ae 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.......... 86.97 97.11 ,| 87.12— 97.10 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence.........-.. 89.57 96.12 90.70— 97.10 
ee LEA TOR ZS Foy aU RST I US MA ar ae aRN Da 91.69 92.89 89 .93— 95.00 

Om TANKERS 
Canada (Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence)— 
Chidt Cmoke: kB beo. Le Oa ooh atic ge 148.86 151.15  |189.12—162.00 
Oaoka Gad or) Assistant: (2 20 fea ghee he Sak cae ys 98 .40 101.84 89 .12—107.50 
PUROAN CCHS ANG Lite il Ath AL ls rail dl a WER alte at 196.46 201.45 189.12—215.00 
Hagineers (Ordawiiee 666 ste eA OS ails Shes bb we 156.46 171.66 160 .00—175 .00 
FEE OMAC TIENT i. De ee hoe bec Wa ehes accle Minbie encincceuie 113.69 118,13 104.12—125.00 
Wieeresor Mates et 241 wk oho Mis ce eee eGR a 8 196 .46 203.12 189. 12—215.00 
Oimeara ionmistes, 2nd fe. 6 Woo Gers ack EN a encteu ads 156.46 165.82 164.94—179.93 
S Often Ca AR ee ee alan Ge fees ie ia. ee 118.53 122.62 |104.12—130.00 
Seamen and Deckhands................. 88 .50 92.65 79.12— 97.50 





ree eee Oe TE ma ee a pec) 97 99 102.84 | 89.12—110.50 
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Table VII—(2) STEVEDORING 


OcEAN NAVIGATION 


a aaoaooooems 


Occupation and Locality 


Ce ee ee Tk EOE, ke 


Longshoremen (General Cargo)— 

Saint John 

RP re cen. c icc ite tavern a se ek niin nin wo tie x nh nos ld SS 8) a a ato 
RET e Pak ele a ee ee. ons bin, prcnaghe ak hate ace arletalane pale! 04 0) Mille aL) aaNetba on 
Vancouver and ue 

Victoria 

PartcA DEL cee a inden sm dap s einiele 4, geig later yy 8 6 6,5 ough ot vial shatemlintes «9 a 
Prince Rupert 


Wivsitane qaly' I'l cu shicremen Mn meh etisiepel anretiepen atten weianieLratautel felt ey ner rs. (ete =0) Tes. Nevvial ve” eve sire ets: 7 e716 Dales S68) oa eae 


ERR aie ce Mp eee Ale a) 0 is.,'6 6, @, o ten Oren «: ‘9 tego! Bolen sls De ee aie a Sicee es om dS See te YS SF 


dock 


ashas.& Co) eas OTT La Re, Ge 8 OE 6 OO ge ey 8 ge el Ae, Bp tag we UO. Miley 008m apenas, SE RES. Shy 


Sho ee SALSA EME Cis eles, Sue) PROC! ee e281) ca. Ne sired) Silo: shielia. SUN. Ses eine We) as 6 “ee a Sipe ee a eae nk ae 


1943 and 1944 


Rate per 


Hour (a) 


$ 


Neen tacts tpt peti nee ae a 


INLAND NAVIGATION 


(Upper St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes) 


Occupation and Locality 


Longshoremen, Stevedores and Freight Handlers 


sal greta era ater ai tatu ate ta rel cern aba meng gt eruret te! ets sem vv miriale ei) Oe): eke 


(a) Higher rates for handling certain commodities and for overtime work. 





(b) This is the predominant rate in the following ports: Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal; Toronto, Ham- 
ilton and Windsor; Point Edward and Sarnia; Fort William and Port Arthur. Higher rates for overtime 


work. 
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Table VII—(4) GRAIN ELEVATORS 


i 
ooo eeee—eeeSeeeee=SQQQSQQQSSQSQSQQNn>e=lO““=l=E*E#E OO SS —_—_—_aoo©wo«ooa—wawows500————E—EE_—Oe 


1943 | 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average: Average Range of 


Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Month | per Month per Month 





$ $ $ 
Electricians 

Canadaes. bts wt. fear c tela ks othe Be stow Pete eek wea ae 189.91 197, 840° - fone. vot eee 
Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario.................56. . 187.19 198.81 |169.98—215.73 
Prairicce ravineee htc vei s b.. San os oo Peete a ee 213.42 214.42 |183.42—263.42 
Bripish*COMMVIS te. bore ane sok oe at 181.00 185.48  |165.00—220.00 

Millwrights 

Canada ck cospils Ao pald cake te Oren oe ee. eens: 195.71 197 Aa ee ne area 
Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario.............-.+006- 201.71 204.47 |174.93—240.80 
PEHITIOSE TOVINGCE eshte Sess 6 oS lee ie Sse ae 185.92 188.42 |178.42—203.42 
Bribish OO IA EG Bu ccs ocean seinen ecieodan 184.33 187.68 |175.00—205.00 

Weighmen 

Canadat rset is ON pure Cred Oe Rt etal 180.60 192.751" Cl apie oe 
Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario................+.-. 184.09 210.84 |169.98—215.73 
PratrieiProvinees So. viva lac ov se Eee tae eee as 164.67 171.42 |163.42—178.42 
Briviehwolumbia st 0h.) Coles Raa Bis sie es et 181.35 185.63  |155.00—200.00 

per Hour per Hour per Hour 
$ $ $ 
Labourers ; 

CATING, Sica ae At Re eee dio'es o: oMolasa See: py aaa E Ran we tek ine 64 NOD 9 (Ay acmentd ae ene 
Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario..... ee ay MeN ae .64 * .65 .53 — .70 
PFAIVICRP TOY NCE... 40s Fic gukihnn ore sacoedayvn alg ean hes .61 .60 .60 — .65 
ESrisigiie OM DIR a Po aaah Oe es Toles oie ae Sk ; .64 74 65°15 

Oilers . 

CAT AUR STEM ola se ais! erie es MMM elatie SB oRLS 8 64 Bits Lhaegh Mh a oN 
Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario.................05: .64 65 61 — .75 
Prairie: Provinces 9)... osiavonw ad osees arte arene .63 5 GB dt se-ecaraty wageec ae 


TITIAN APOMMTADEA CEL. as slp Lee. ba eee eases .65 ty 3 a ie ara SS 
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Table VII—(5) ELECTRIC STREET RAILWAYS* 


Sy 

















































CoNDUCTORS SHor AND ELEC- TRACKMEN 
‘ LINEMENT ’ AND 
AND MoTORMEN Barn Ment | trRicrans(*) TinouReRs 
Re ee 
Locality . ** 
Maximum Rate per Hour Aver are fe ve ree Average Average 
ate ate ate ate 
rae = an per Hour per Hour per Hour per Hour 
Do A he 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
Halifax 
SOTTO. Ua BA) | ee Th ee Dae sad Gis wets o'r 55 — .77 53 — .77 62 — .82 40 — .55 
19400 heen Di Bid He fe ase Res oo te e's 55 — .77 55 — .77 63 — .82 40 — .55 
104, Toc. lead otk ROWE aan: ++ bis 61 — .83 61 — .83 69 — .88 46 — .61 
TO4e LV bn e HARE) BAT eee St} oes 76 — .77 65 — .86 72 — .91 49 — .64 
VOT OT Fe SBOUA eRe crim gare’ « 83 — .95 66 — .95 79 — .95 56 — .71 
PO alo he (eR tM pres ease PED .92 .80 .903 .63 
Sydney - 
1629... Uo NGOS) Lifes ee ge oe 47 50 — .59 54 40 — .46 
4040. 0 RO) 8 PRBS R) BE Le wre Sal. + gn oete .52 55 — .65 60 35 — .50 
TOAD 2 BT -~ BRGDS) TD. eels. ko tte 52 .55 — .65 .60 35 — .50 
1942.0. cL} MAGDR) | Pe |e oe tae eee ols .55 — .61 .65 — .72 .69 45 — .53 
194300. SG) <= S6BF, OD [bee Dee. sae o's .62 52 — .76 Wa, 44 — 54 
1044005. 2 ARB TARY eka cee ees .70 .63 .79 51 
New. BRUNSWICK- 
Saint John 
$070) NM pa oe pa poe eeaeee eee 42 — .51 .30 — .50 54 .30 
TORO es Vn cee LOAN eas aoe ees oe 42 — .51 80 — .50 54 .30 
TORT ee fh sOOL) mn ba site wena esse 48 — .57 38 — .61 35 — .38 
1049 1 | ae OOF, ee fess ges ences ts 503— .603 .483— yal .483 
1048.1 clr fc sO adn ty Lop eeeee sie pees 85 52 — . 763 .52 
9040 61 5. GORN On UP Sea eia es os .86 63, . 764 .53 
QuUEBEC— 
Quebec 
$080. 2, Pe BOR. AM Perr ea sh oo as 48 — .49 36 — 50 — .61 .30 — .38 
FOAD. ke oc | Re OD kM Fase eee tiene os 48 — .55 40 — 50 — .61 .30 — .38 
1640. BBY FM teas seks sss 50 — .57 42 — 50 — .61 .30 — .40 
1GAD i Babel Te OD Me PN Norns Ong be ties 52 — .62 44 — 60 — .65 39 — .44 
CYC Pie eee ree a oh ae 56 — .65 50 — 4— 71 .48i— .483 
POEA As Oe OOn I We Pate Kiasecn eine se * 13 . 684 Lhe 44 
Levis 
£5 1990.2). 05004 Ba soe Oe pense Rhone 9 Be 35 — .48 25 — .50 25 — .30 
1940. |... stag 80 ga |e weber ee > ie 40 — .49 .30 — as '5) 25 — .30 
TOETo 0s on Pe) Saab Bb bore gas eer eee 43 — .53 32 — .58 29 — .34 
1049 oie cel OT SOB LOR Pane Base ete OE 46 — .56 eh mien) Men PSA sie y Serer 31 — .33 
1043 0s ae AO * Ne, oo oe eee .63 BD lm EES uke sie esetsta hae * .403 
TO4A ae ROE CO Ne ie oe es see .65 BO Tse sues eeare Ble ts,» 404 
Montreal 
1980 Viosey .55 53 — .57 38 — 55 — .65 35 
Pe) deer .60 58 — .62 39 — 62 — .71 35 — .40 
(O41) here e .60 58 — .62 .39 — .62 — .71 .35 — .40 
1048 reas 64 623— .66 .434— .664— .75 ,39i1— .583 
OS Oe eae .65 68 43 —. .68 — .76 45 — .61 
—1OTE aes: .66 .68 .60 ~ 725 .53 
Hull 
O30 Aa Clee, 0 PERO fore HE A acts ee 43 327 4Q — .47 37 
TOAD Is) oe RR AES OGY fare sect oe iz er 43 1 40 — .47 37 
1041. Fe SOD, BI ro tees F809 5° .46 40 — 44 — .50 .40 
1012 Vai SEE OSM RR Wigs NG g's ete + so .55 .453— .53 — .59 .39 — .49 
PAR i) WBA OE ORD RID teat lens y's so’ e+ .58 54 .67 .46 
OAL, LS NE GR PGS alee aisle sie $ .58 his . 66 : 47 
ONTARIO— 
Ottawa 
TOS a PBA Pe Sees 2 = oe sani 51 — .53 SY Ae 45 — .61 39 — .45 
i 7 Cy Jey epee) CaM ie 1) ap ae RE af .51 — .53 40 — 45 — .40 — .45 
FOAL Vo ccanhe! ne OOS, Adem [osineing © oie eine .00.-— 44 — 53 — 44 — ,49 
194D Ae pa O89) Ge Yong Sages eo ae .60 — 49 — .59 — — .53 
TES ket te oe hae OOM latay [ing snima oe 8 88 2+ .65 — .50 —. 00 — 52i— .583 
NOAA Ere oe DOMES V1, Vemawe els she St Fe be 64 .69 .614 
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Table VII—(5) ELECTRIC STREET RAILWAYS*—Continued 





TRACKMEN 
CoNDUCTORS SHop AND ELEc- 
AND MoToRMEN LinemMent Barn MeEnt | tTRIcrAns(*) fs alone 
Locality Die pees a 
Maximum Rate per Hour apie ee sn a pees 
ate ate ate ate 
One oe a ton og per Hour per Hour per Hour per Hour 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Cornwall 
1089 oe, ok A Wi Naa, Ve cet ht) Ma aa 52 .38 — .54 48 — .51 35 
TORO. das BG) Fe eating Vay eae 55 41 — .55 50 — .55 35 
Neary dy ae 151 GRP aR ae ea 58 44 — .57 53 — .58 36 — .38 
th a 6c ESN, MARC ok sea IM 61 — .64 .445— .624 644 34 — .51 
1945.0 dee PANE bic) AE acelin a 59 — .69 .49 — .69 69 49 
1 7s SE Tis Ob ike sie amet oaks aod ere .69 67% 71 50 
Toronto 
19G0s. de Ps 658 60 72 — .78 .54 — .81 60 — .79 45 — .50 
AGA eae 68§ 63 75 — .81 .57 — .84 63 — .82 48 — .53 
5 As RR ieee 708 65 77 — .83 59 — .86 65 — .84 50 — .55 
PED | Se 748 69 86 — .92 .62 — .89 69 — .92 524— .59 
UB . 788 73 87 — .93 .60 —1.00 78 — .92 574— .65 
O44 dso .80§ 75 93 0 . 893 $ 
St. Catharines 
AGRO Mere ae .52§ 48 .50 — .55 .of — .58 tess oo 
TOSO LES oy LODOM pe L ek Ome oS ee eae . 55 .40 — .58 50. .00 — .40 
TO4d Oi, ES Ba os) c auras ices) oman .61 .46 — .64 .56 41 — .46 
ih): Sa ee 4.5 Ui aaanls 2 ines so) bw bie 64 49 — .67 64 49 
1943... 6.2 i TS Hive mil cies aes lRih oe bf) .59 — .77 C75 Eis) 
Cho) Ee Dey 758 Wee eee tenes . 764 15 85 Do 
\ 
Hamilton 
1939) Fos 3 BS hi! dil dane meee 69 .48 — .58 59 50 
194030 2.020 BOL Ot edb sae ee 71 .50 — .60 61 52 
1981 18 631. TA OR i ee 74 .53:-— .63 64 55 
1942.0033.12 POON LF GAL een HES Os 58 .80 .56 — .68 70 .59 — .64 
1GS3 . 15:86 4 CO eee hb. BORE .85 .61 — .76 .638 — .75 .61 — .66 
1944..0.5..0% 7g ak RN OR | Bn Li .85 . 764 15 . 64 } 
Kitchener 
19393 Fo ic 45 45 70 — .73 .40 — .50 50 40 
BAO ebb ne do Peete Beccles 45$ 70 — .73 .45 — .50 50 45 
DE ss Ue AL Lee oly hitece tuctedee 558 80 — .83 -45 — .60 65 45 — .50 
1 II PS a DE ly pm AR Ri 60§ 80 — .824 .55 — .68 68 45 — .524 
i alee oR ih Me act fh Bap CR me 65tT 78 — .85 65 — .80 70 50 — .60 
fates Ny aid, be uke tata deities o MEOTT 88 . 743 70 63 
Port Arthur 
aT OBO eS ie 62:2 eal Lee shee 81 — .88 Sen LIGO IPR som ota i 42 — .51 
1940....... yy Rate, Gee «tenon (oe | 81 — .88 es OGD HAMS oo val cron 42 — .51 
1941 05. uk "CY Gam Bina: paneer ae 86 — .93 BOD "EVO F eee. bs is hoe 47 — .56 
4042.01 eae C1 gael Be oP oe 903— .974 B69 OTE No er wis cee acs 51 — .62 
1945 |. tae © |By BAS oles Bey gh ae .99% BGS 3.660 ‘lie. os seein 57 — .66 
Lire as eae PRE cae OS" BEN es oe ee 1.024 Rie: 2M Mane sc pe Tenet MEN 66 
Fort William 
4939.02.18 62) 7. FER es ed Bay 81 — .88 -50 — .75 84 49 
1940634034 EB ek Ran ete a Gra RR eo A cag .55 — .75 84 49 
1941.03.25 oe Sb eae. Ae MD By ge nag ee ah are .574— .774 94 514 
1942.03 a OF 1, SO rete oP a 973 .59 — .84 1.04 .59 
ROSS Cie Tet 4 Re Wr a, NE . 994 .55 — .90 1.02 573— .64 
1944....... POS ee aaa re Mee 1.00 -76 1.05 .674 
MANITOBA— 
Winnipeg 
1939 oh) es 604§ 554 47i— .904 .42 — .69 563— .69 42 
1940....... 614§ 564 48i— .904 .438 — .70 574— .70 43 
1 GY an a 663§ 614 523— .944 .A74— .723 66 — .764 47% 
1S): a 68 § .63 54 — .96 -49 — .78 67i— .78 44 — .49 
TOSS 0 Oe ol 75 § .70 81 .55 — .85 75 — .85 56 
19486 yo 79 § 74 98 by’) 84 60 
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Table VII—(5) ELECTRIC STREET RAILWAYS*—Concluded 








TRACKMEN 
AND 
LABOURERS 


ELEC- 
TRICIANS (*) 


SHop AND 
BaRgn Ment 


CoNDUCTORS 


{ 
AND MoToRMEN 





LineMENt 





























~ Locality wat os a4 
Maximum Rate per Hour Aver ioe Average Average Average 
ate ate ate ate 
Sara th ion ees per Hour per Hour per Hour per Hour 
Pee. 2s eh i 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SasKATCHEWAN 
Regina 
Uh ey 2 ee ad ns Py, ee ee .70 50 — .653 .70 49 — .54 
19400"): ...- e ydh, Me rl amas oe Sk wh .70 50 — .68 .70 49 — .54 
194% ts: SR fre eee tS 53 — .71 te 52 — .57 
1OAZ es": PO ata NECN Shad der oie y 78 58 — .76 .78 54 
jo ee ae PGs ad) Nemeeai bin ois lone siact + 85 65 — .85 .80 .65 
Jose hs: Koy oa ad oko tele eRe 874 .78 823 . 664 
Saskatoon 
1938... Pic pile \ ye Rtas Fd ale OH .74 44 — .653 65 A0E— .42 
Lo) SROUR A Niece te bait 74 44 — .653 65 404— .42 
JOSE ok .- OCLTA, Nas ereeilos ted <b eaaye eee es .55 — .743 ay 48 — .52 
» (iY be Bi AM Te Or TA es Ba a .58 — .80 824 .50 — .55 
ot, eee ae AN ONS RRS ewe gh « peers Saree bw atein's 60 — .82 .86 .52 — .57 
1944....... STORIED (CL aid ves areiad + (Digan ccne’e a Sotee 72 885 .623 
ALBERTA— 
Calgary 
Hk Cae .70 .65 .67 — .943 .54 — .85 80 — .95 .54 — .574 
1940....... SO Ge lu oy Gor a a we Ag .67 — .943 .54 — .85 .80 — .95 54 — .574 
1OSPio a). OE Eh, ih WHERE casio .67 — .944 54 — .85 .80 — .95 .54 — .57} 
YS aaa VON TEE, \),, ean sail wae .67 — .95 .54 — .85 .80 — .54 — .574 
TO Aoi Gs Gas 7 8 a Rb 2 ora oe a 1.06 .583— .893 1.06 54 — .62 
g SY ara age TOR TOM Vatgieca us ares 1.114 Wie: 1.113 633 
Edmonton 
1030... fea. Sct Se BO ee eer .863 53 — .84 864 50 — .55 
1940) 2.2): GOR Ti Ge HIB oe ae 8s 88 54 — .86 .88 50 — .56 
POAT 55. «3 STE ae aA te a I ig yma .90 54 — .90 .90 50 — .56 
POD 28 on rg Sat aan (Aa ee eres ee .93 57 — .93 .93 53 — .59 
OY See ae RN te Te namun se aataae eps 1.01 74 .96 55i— .593 
19044 OT SUR S LMA Eo otek» 1.06 75 1.014 -63 
British COLUMBIA 
Vancouver 
19389! Ah a. .69 § .63 683— .97 52 — .75 .70 — A5i— 54 
4G. es ee .69 § .63 683— .97 52 — .75 .70 — 453— .54 
FOS sok TS 713 75 —1.03 .603— .83 .784— 58 — .623 
1942 oie. Sa TTS 714 75 —1.03 .604— .83 .784— 58 — .625 
1943 «5 .-. <%,« .T74ES 714 1.06 .61 — .92 7 —. 58 — .623 
TOG SS Pe: .85 § .79 1.134 .80 87 10 
Victoria 
19898). in. GOteter MAO: et Oabds : .683— .97 52 — .75 .70 — 49i4— 54 
we 10403 782. Goal aio ish ana Bolas .683— .97 52 — .75 .70 — 494— 54 
1040 yc eames apie esac karan .75 —1.03 603— .83 .783— .625 
AES i aaa 70 EG Fey OR cr taaiae ee .75 —1.03 603— .83 .784— .623 
AOASiGa. 8 at a (hes Oreo 1.06 61 — .92 77 — .623 
1944/7. i3,). BE ii MMR HI ea) ila a clots 1.133 83 .86 70 





* The wage rates are straight time hourly rates only and do not include the value of various allowances 
to employees such as, free transportation, uniforms, reporting times, group insurance, sick benefits, 
etc. These vary from city to city. 

** Maximum rates based on length of service. 

+ Including troublemen and, in some cases, groundmen; in some localities line maintenance work is per- 
formed by employees of light, heat and power distribution utilities, rates for which are included here. 

t Including shedmen, pitmen, cleaners, blacksmiths, carpenters, painters, etc. 

(*) Including armature winders, wiremen, etc. 

(§) Rate applies also to bus operators. 

+t) Bus operators: 1943—68, 1944—73 cents per hour. 


hoon 
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Table VII—(6) MOTOR TRANSPORT (LOCAL) 











1943 1944 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range of 
i Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 
$ $ $ 
Truck Drivers 
OLA s PRR TOTO CRIES RMAC ah Way URE ARM TA eS GEER Rng SL 705 mY Gam Et Pye nee ee ES 
Maritime Provinces— 
SHEAR clo Vea i Aas tue’ Coeds che eee Wome renrase ke .53 . 5D 51 — .71 
Saint JOWRs vss. eset tho es hes le OSE Gn ae .54 57 45 — .64 
Quebec— 
NIGOTTCRI OLS Varta oe eines bs aie ee eae cae .46 .46 .40 — .60 
Ontario— 
BTADUOTG.2 uel tia or Gur MAE, ALotaa ee SIR oe .o1 200 .46 — .61 
TGs WV DELEON GUMS. Bats io) raat chaclalids > o mae oe erona ee .60 .63 .62 — .65 
Guelob) (Rec ieerls aut «alg ditt chs Cats cceeitate ae SABE .50 42 — .54 
TAS ITEOTAL gin eievt oe ofB eo oe AEG ul eee gov ee e en ete .55 ay .51 — .65 
BS IO SHOT Goi! Fe sh, eed Le sling cca oh eee sume ate .49 51 45 — .66 
DG hE slo tes (Ue: of Reclaim Bee IB) ARAM ANDL AAR IEE A egutio ly {52 52 47 — .54. 
FEO OR es ih chats a's Ais aus cers, Ge aie Sealer .53 54 50 — .57 
CLCUEE ND cs MITIGATED: RE CeegeN aR Cosa ie RESEDA .58 63 52 — .73 
OEE a ST lak ea Gi Ua ar ea Sg .48 54 45 — .70 
St. (Catharines: fi. Sear. ou aks 1k ih One tebe 8 ote .53 53 50 — .56 
SSULCLOUIIY se) Nae ales Rs sient ie Catia BOR, oe Abu oh 43 45 42 — .50 
ME OLOVED. «cD cB « Se BRL. sds cee ok eee ate ey, 60 52 — .67 
WV IncisOr Lh BORG. setae ste a: clare a ncm tee: obs .60 61 53 — .67 
Prairie Provinces— 
INUIT soc a Uehara) go dict han e sient acekting ale aie .53 .55 .50 — .59 
MARK ALOOM Os cs le eon BOs) ant ob MORO, Ti -Dl JB i) Laks SI en ee 
REGINA, Oe stig: Ramee Mila et uuata eA xe) he .50 50 47 — .52 
AG WAT en ate AE oe cMmiere Pinte glliua the sntia de .54 55 50 — .57 
PLOT Olea ected, Pau Ca Sade ce crcl ane ane MOIS che e333) 59 50 — .62 
British Columbia—— 
Vancouver a ob ees Medeiros bees .70 oO .69 — .72 


IVA CROLIS TS icici stasis tis (oswtanots ohibrs, ¢ Miaten ts Wiehe .63 65 Oor-= 4,00 








Table VIII—WAGE RATES IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION, 
1943 AND 1944 


Nore.—Standard or normal hours per week, male, 44-60 in 1944 with majority at 48. 


Average Ranges of 


Locality and Occupation Rates per Week* 


1943 1944 
: aaa $ 
CanaDA— 
Ge Diemen ANG SUCCES Hole k a Airless Giunsi te aiceseae latskleie tates seit 38.37—51.83 | 40.27—49.84 
AABPEIMCH ig. did ep.-wl use wee etalebo wolbwelibaide wamoNs Lm darge sult 28.52—47.82 | 31.17—49.06 
Operators, Females atadiian .asest neq aes cise mode eile areas ....| 14.05—22.38 | 14.94—22.53 
eo AUIAL BOE Hid heise ste alee ohodtak ee o Wess aie oy 6 GRD UMTS EE 15 37 .76—50.79 | 40.80—53.05 
FE ROD ALEIIOI ees di chet opts Whack Gels’ « ake Om asegel eae pas eed ree 38.87—49.95 | 40.66—50.29 
SEBLION INSTALLERS taneshe Ube Ws at aia s Soe Gee eee mame oe ae hare 36 .68—49.76 | 38.85—49.90 
Station FVeDRIPMeniy yi o. 05 Reais ase! ches ohemiaate oaReMES stag goat 36 .63—49.43 | 37.383—49.63 
Dupervisoray Hemale, 59,25 oth. «5 oreo eammene sues sible, | 22.04—29.14 | 22.08—30.33 . 


*Ranges of provincial average rates shown to avoid disclosing confidential information. 
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Table IX.-WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRADE, 1944 


Nors.—Figures shown are averages and in case of hours, represent standard or normal hours per week. 


Not all of the establishments in the cities concerned are covered but the figures are considered to be repre- 


sentative. 
(1) RETAIL 











Average Average 
Occupation and Locality Rate Hours 4 
per Week per Week 
$ 
Accountants, Male 
Reha CY ee nita ates de rdaned ncenehade cern nyse” 39.99 48 
Toronto; .... vise e eee ast pats Regs Mold « wal aren tele aan caw ope) ers 41.79 444 
a EES UR, aE Dae PRP Sek a ee Rt aes a 47 .90 42, 
PO Ok eh Caen PENT Oa eee Ree mame sec evae scenes os 40.95 40. 
Ripe: ee WANK: « Me teeeig soe eae dw he ot en marr er Ot 8 42.26 50 
Pear. P hs ee cede nese dames conte degeres Me sed "ete 78) 35.12 40% 
EL ALGOAT halt ee oedinnel denen anage ded eiedees aire tee tee ee 38.73 49% 
ALES, | RI ort, PV ae Bras e i eit iat apes ot anima 42.10 45% 
Psat ed ee va ee acre eatin yee 8 ST ee tT ES 44.91 41 
1 Ses AOE IRCA lg SRE TAPS AE TASS St IC Scag ns CR 51.49 Al} 
Bookkeepers, Male 
Pee Chee Lc ante ine ran terecenn enn ns ere Tae i oe 30.65 51 
WER Ae real oo TUE cle nocd Rinse wns Ho oe ae gs He REM ete oe ne 33.33 48 
Toronto... ..-. la UR AE PRI RGR OE oe a Ata al 37.60 47 
Mer. Ait: ers seem eae a yan y ae hse Mees eh te eA Fe SE 36.47 50 
CA Meteor and oer Gren raennd 1 Aye ee seer n ST TT Oe: 33.92 454 
rg ee RR ie Oh Ue IR TS cI td a ae a Abe ea ai th (33.52 Al 
eT BRE ORE at. DR CNAME ERR ESE Ur Sa onan a ae ac eae " 39.83 41} 
Bookkeepers, Female 
ae cee eh ne Seaaee aati rs tee rt haw settee roe 22 . 84 42 
Seaiohn. MAR Lal dcar ti amaen ses an erties eae Coenen ere 19.39 43 
GMuebec. lassathegs coerce de tede ne es: (ie Paint wie Remmi TRO 17.73 49 
Ra troall (: Gee aes cae dode 2 Ane es eee ge has tee TENT e PSS! 24.46 50 
RAs MER Pat Det as cabnne eRe TALE RES Peg eh TRE REST! 23.06 44 
Pho lay een oe Ar oener nearer hee etn Fane sen ee 8" oe 24.09 424 
Pe TOMBE MIRROR Eid lees EY NOE 5 FL cia Stihl di eng Sue 23.23 433 
Pa. ora Asset seat awed rs ee pee ee ees Foe O88 A! 23.55 43 
ie Male en ania re egees ses ae ite hogar ers eS 24.61 454 
Menem eM se pete ste Sanat MSS PEERS ORS 8458 Coe Ties 22.29 43 
Re ean 1 un ade Re PATH AUS EASE ARES CSE COLES ES 21.61 433 
OEM GiGOn Ged arel es eha res yee daha ee ses sg 7 ee Age et 20.85 48 
AACR 1) SU Dee Oo a hae cee ea 22.55 43 
Re nes oY eine each gras He Te ea RR 21.20 414 
ies Dl aki Merc c pies eae aed Sones fs PENS eens 22.77 42 
Minor h an bn it edt rene ree Wate tent CL ean 19.92 43 
Cashiers, Female 
Ee BI Sc HARD RE PAE ES IES IR I ed ec deaanl suet 1c 17.68 443 
SERS IGM ume eies oe Bebe LaMar e a ae ERAS AEROS Pee TALE 17.39 Al 
Hes 00 Beata chido gic a AURA ae a ae eerie i ee 14.64 52 
Be cuh io CR he eels Pew iaceaet Bs ai d's Fe er cena 18.27 503 
Fy ee a) a iit EME CARI ICES TCA AALACAE DO Nae ca ded es a 17.38 45 
ARO en idee tihan PRenee ese caer AE eee eT 20.44 44 
5 CSIRO eat a ee a a adie ele act 19.32 45 
PE he Os ct areata OU Ra a ots FRO RATE SOE ET 18.41 44 
Oe ORI Re OES ICE I a Ree at cosa ead aa 21.81 46 
Briniper tre ioe gs sarees teins eR eee Rens OPT 18.00 44 
ESE ae. © Os WMO ene 2 oe Le to a a seal tes Ne a 19.77 43 
SACLE M7 Sa Onn gl) ees Orie OMG RO RUN aot ea tia MAoea 19.56 46 
“1G Bib eng Og GRO ORO CRYO al TACTIC tinal tami ok Is ahr SPD 18.34 41 
Fe ce Ve ka 4 Gk One ich LR Ie in PR REN aa ia ak eg DLT 18.41 40 
Ren Ver PRL CG art ye cnr eea ec Temes yt ee 20.50 394 
oa cole aVa8: Biehl ic re Ur BR S MCS at ES et EM an A ae ch Ga en 20.05 42 
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Table IX.—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRADE, 1944—Continued 
(1) RETAIL—Continued | 7 








Average Average 
Rate ' Hours 
per Week per Week 


$ 


Occupation and Locality 





Elevator Operators, Female 





BAllaxed ere crs Preece TOS TERR ES PT pee ees Sa eens 16.72. . 44 
IVE OT ET OR cer some esol Wie ete a elias site Qn) Cog NAT NS Sip CaM cot ss leiar gelesen 17.61 ‘4934 
PEG ee oe ee Bey cvs Rlgiae eg Wiehe Sty ey TUDES GUM IR TENET. s Pe «cbclihs als Man 16.54 45} 
DGEGUEO - Or OR aks SLRS NA AUP EAE Sine BART o. eso aPoeeuelias incon oe 18.05 46 
NTT GOLIN Gee ck Re Oo Biles ce tad aeaey atv hve he due ae ea Sereat etnnee ee pas cbs. 04 aod 18.30 43 
VETTE. tse NaN alot eves okote leuabeponndagences LP SIRE ic, A Ue ea RES 17.04 40 
Te ME we SEs UME rag Es saab eos os Sicges ase Secu risp miokeNeD sbebeus sass ALR ey ehs ‘ 16.58 41 
SU ESEW POCO): MBPCRUDR Lig 2 ARIE PORN 2) Ok or SUDO iE VOL SMR Ay? 1 SRAM ek SES 16.75 374 
Calgary..... GP op ht ten ENR NAMIC Se ag SEN dy WL > ARP TER a 17.38 39 
WFICOUV Gls oo ia ebro cer cvoweyon phones varies v APN aL oNss GIVES eral ebngs Settled seus on tege 18.21 395 
General Office Clerks, Male 
ATS CCH Oe lis ainda de reo Rw: ow tec ec es ail vive he at SBME ta te ccoheteme ls sata 22.34 42 
Wom teen ler Nee oh eicre Sawin Cals He ee Rie gran orale lo UMS nn ew hte Dias 483 
CEE ER rai c Si oie ts willie ele AR ho pile dct pe COR Eas co UM “ag othe 30,28 50 
TE LOTTO ee ae cE R ees oF Seah whois ay aitas de ucla Cah Vicon ecadegat oieses eget) ber ode 31.58 45 
PETE eee ee GF Be ech ccovsiebbubcee eh RiskAteoaow ot areen Mie aS evedaimme, scares 26.73 43 
WER TDG a 7s I BS ie" Be oy vio. char aida steer hee Aap suaca et, wee EU ee 33 ANG 464 
ROUT AA eS, Elle 6 shen oiés y 2)ap chins’ Win tube A RUTH ML BLiey a sie cegegh, 4g op ahed 30.20 43 
RISA eee os Pens sie, he wis oats, ely Seema Sees 4) enh lak palerepe Ditto 43 
SF VCOEL GERRI eee ew eBay iv Wide Mas Reon fal ds Hee a ike EE ag ake GRRL oad. Sis 31.56 41 
General Office Clerks, Female 
1 EEN TIE: del yt re RAC Ni Seoal ap REMRR aPRn yr go\ SI pene arama Stee OU i, omar 18.23 44 
ey ee LOY Ele RRR oral oo Sey Siete eR MPC EEIESS si hE MOD ENR RMT MANOR wae eee Te 15.91 42 
Quebec. i002: BR at sc: SR Rice EARP Cds fy FANSITE 13.37 ' 50 
NaEP eRe Care ee ce eile ek & Ree ins he ih co,ia-o shetregete carats 19.15 484 
CHEB pa eh econ ek Bhs id, “uo 00, 9 coh ng eos eigenlas dogma es o. eruaobe pe 18.93 44 
TSE OREO die AN Ce cs EE SE ac gale (al Grn rn OPEB Ore, Wicks 19.22 43 
THe URE REN | OSCE DWE) eae Ea ay Na Ie ne Uh AN mIRC Nom QEO 4, RCM 20.12 43 
ERA COTY Soe octet ES Elie Bens ee Ge eidlavcs, av a ccnp ie ately Gee ae Mt a Math tel ite 18.11 Al 
VEIN GSOL fee ae ee ee es ee a TICE ate Cerny hater gd 20.44 44 
PUTA CHE ret EARS Pe sR era oh raat car of ila clot aaa! aha isan a lela ie sa 19.14 45 
RERUN CU hy, WR a ss or seep ek decal aI ete ea eels ms, Sgacegie oy ata le 18.84 43 
Calgary. becuse We. Wicnike wis avn Uiahese) . arulee Mine aca eta Mea lh Matai, | eae gl 20.92 44 
PRPTOTI CON: oo CEE, lees eek RL ah Side dene Cech deur ake 20.50 41 
WARCOUVGN: ;. 2 Oh os aks wees Mea, fh Tee RRO as Tare awe he Paes avec 21.04 414 
Janitors, Male 
ETS GO Spa RAI Gat at, Weare ais Sh arate aii st aii oy ati te Si sigh a A 24 .30 46 
DLOTRECAN yee ene le Rees HDR bcd ene Cee ae es lols ore ane must Naby ok 25.43 50 
DIRE NC itt ce Rne evar” sear SE MpeAn Ye Aa PRES atinn ULI 5 2 rpm ingens SMart 25.54 423 
FWOTODGO Ce ek Hk Ce CBee er oon, ceisler ores es taki saan uaa anes Aveta. 5 bce) apart Qi ad: 423 
PAT AILOD he OU aie Pecks, Wale See vw sea GAs Sle es aia’ a tA ede 25.82 41 
TOT Eee Bah Bcd laste a ete hr NS eh RO ne hate 23.15 46 
RTOSOR rs. ORE ee OS ee eh eae Ei Set otinde Calas. «tala ahora 28.55 403 
MATIN DOG es PRIs Y Lire 64s, 0! ero A reas 2 toms leah naa ede cate iar, aida 26.89 45 
Rr re ree Rt os 0) oso ah op ues hey sh ennnasoneuananes MeDeAMe aes, speyaiat shee 27.46 45 
SAREE ALO se RR Hala icc ss eles sPok ont Slog dei.td cs shat eh coca bate mete; iy 28.17 43 
bey mea Fe Ue ee ie ds: oh esteny a cas Rig nares naisa shamans lareaie wea iat Bae 24.38 4] 
War ON TOT WO Rooke Banas Sollee aed See et ae 20231 40 
VARCOULV OR SoA E Me EE ois cs, Licey ay caves liays.'uigee seus hate ee base ea ee 25.82 403 
Office Appliance Operators 
TEEN, a! MRA 2 OR ie I RE as CR a SI Ra Leathe aa i eae IS 20.03 41 
Saint Jobin ire far oe oe Cares Pern Sonar nk Shs A ye re ee 16.11 42 
21.00 43 


Montirealts os tapaiaiin +\cieikie pedis Sieialory stots owielat tee Leiboud veley wins 
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Table IX.-WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRADE, 1944—Continued 
(1) RETAIL—Continued 


LO Le ee ee ee 














Average Average 
Occupation and Locality Rate Hours 
per Week per Week 
gS ie I IE DR thas ok a aE Wapertwsewny aise ot a 
$ 
Office Appliance Operators—Concluded ) 
oT ia Sis CORE) Wh A na nore aR naman Er 19.45 492 
Tae PAE tle ue ese yy os A See Hy Onde Ma ST aS 21.94 42 
SUM Ot OR ds eo eta esse aN tenes urna ie 20.49 Al 
Weinioer MR MR i aia a Mace styles wine A eiatntae bp erg be 2g 20.10 48 
Bene ae OE el uo we dees tastes teat are a 42 
OES i Be ee en ae iS ne ec nL ee ee a 19.68 47 
SiMpOUtON... OO cl. dkceetneccss cease eee stews esti eet ets 19.29 393 
WETCOUVEDS VERE orate ee Sens soe ea tte gays es yah 21.42 42% 
Sales Clerks, Male 
Be te NE TOAD Ge ceo Cidate 6 Resnea th «Aes mum aus, + Sugeno 22.98 48 
MTL PORIY. see eee Har elt linet Ne Pee A eee Lae AIRE Ree edie 25.48 45 
aE SS RR seychn Rom CRI tte a ga ate ACE oR aaa a 25.30 49 
NPG DErealiic soo ee tte ae dn outa oe citieisie Saye ees te cp a: Ca 28.03 50 
CO rk. se Dice eet AR ge Rees fies oO Sag ee Ae 28.52 463 
EUR A COs oe i PN Aa, Neusat fein nce mado: 928 alates nn, lon) ge eal men ook 1 4 Z2ORS0 45 
FARO Fin ihn LDA Lite co Piped ole, o © stale ey neler dpa we rai: olarauenaein 29 .66 46 
10), A Se oe epee Mie Par ao hanes Oe iat eae nee are 31.48 46 
ASOD: . kee ele d fod ee ROMANS bid 21S a eos iets Pimce a esis Rea 30.65 45 
Winnipeg........ i Re ECE SE = gear er eR re perpen rk aN ea 30.84 45 
Be Ce hy Rear ete eee irene Ad Sn gisenee ‘26.05 45 
Be ALOOW ao oe ee eas so hae Paid oe Dike Se gone SAE As Rates 28.72 442 
CTE ie eee es MG ees Matas eM Mer Shr tat DT 29.36 45 
PaONLON coe Pee eee os ase es eee As sae ee Weel Shin a Sie: ete ose 31.00 434 
MACOUVE. cette hte ae ite ene Age ene pe Mme ttet MAAS eRe eae 31.55 42 
MICO boc er ke Boe eee este cease ate se Lass abe ke 29.60 454 
Sales Clerks, Female 
Prati We tee i ae) oe ems ce nies Sey ets tet eee 15.47 . 43 
Sea ob spree ay ae theses se ye vee ches See ges oie aes 14.58 42 
CPE eR R Is OSES on Ie Oa PRC Ke RS eg ok ee ac ar 13.15 45 
ERT Cale RE fee Ba kas ee ee Seg de ee ele ae 17.95 49 
Fee ee eee RIN SMe GUUS eta sg tylayes geyetid mente wnat, ae 17.63 > 464 
Thay PO cae Le ti ee ral) Bit ala on: RE enee icra eth OUR OM as Cae a te oe 19.28 454 
Hemiltons: 3 hb es: okie Wine le wee raeb sh IGP ORME ERT cts ao tae Je me age 17.51 48 
PAO Pee eh oie ce Tea ete rd owen < usisteg ee og yes aid 17.83 45 
MSO RRO os le ach eens oe yales oe Riese Sess oP rae 17.30 454% 
i PLAC e Niiegs, | erk ote AISI aaa idle a rieg a erie eco rae a eat 17.94 45 
PSN ig, Dae Fo ae icles a a aI IO V.75 43 
Sasiratoon, |. sR we: Hs ae cee tas RUE ee Se TRE Gh hater wan ae 18.08 45 
ae BIL Wage in GRR nicia eS ne ar 7a a onan ae 17.91 43 
Hiamronton ¢ oateeRe es LAL Ss ss. 3 Ben eae Sere 2)8'R Soe Urtoers Cy ata ile eae 17.92 41 
NMC DIT CE: (24M TEE patie e es Sa pa aamined Oks yee y AON a Oe 19.64 42 
pT URN IE, AUIS i are eaten atk i eae ere ie ae Re nT 18.11 44 
Shippers and Receivers, Male 
MET Bei eb ears esti h co erieaciosvec cetemincs wearareh a! eraptiaigia's farang ae ats Tay aa eee 29.80 454 
Ge ER MTL TA (0 ee teens cto, soe nse ate a sate wy © enh were Wl lahie leas ronatinge Sorts 26.07 45 
Qilsbecrs access ies ae enna re ied Ps ae ee et re MER A een A.A Ee 24.49 oul 
ON Ea De ere ah LN ig AN ean a ai xin ip ie ee NS tng! aaa Sa ian 26.19 49 
ee a wire ete. dial cig acne endlie sip eM SL aces Bane ae ls ane eae ORM 26.61 46 
PPOITGO Pinas eats vs ccte COE) LSM Ratna Poot om we SS yt 28.23 44 
PT eMeL ENED Sib ey lecs ore Seo Bie  Sottles nis, Wace Som sie bigs Nagenaitlele aneupiaher gon 31.39 45 
Wir Dee en soo Sk lie ety NE aD RR harks be tgd Pe ST it, Aegan a kota rere 30.92 444 
Peer eae reheat vias chetiare ie, abs snl leche s suas ree rasa See cues 30.07 40 
Saskatoon....... Beet Me A nl Ae Sar Fora Un bial acnpcictaews a tyaliai ater eres 26.24 46 
Wale ary ee ea teen acininny oa ese aft he Mayers 8s Site ahh ala 27.80 44 
VET ys REE Non coe Sn De Pian EAC IR ea aaa LCR Ge Sc 29.64 42 


RN OALC Ty rae ie ee Me Sekt tina Simtel etal, CMM e 5) h8 ee oi otal i 8 31.06 Al} 
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Table IX.—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRADE, 1944—Continued 
_ (1) RETAIL—Concluded 


Average Average 
Rate Hours 
per Week per Week 


$ 


Occupation and Locality 


Stenographers, Female 


PEAK 2 hk) ee ee hs doe BOR Dae Re ene His Satiaan PAs nih 20:32 394 
ei SOL! oy See ee re ete Pe AP PAN Satta ori Sek Meee 17.24 43 
is al) URMNCA, SAS, OUR Mest aac ure an Tanta ieee ut oh Cae 18.07 53} 
WIONLTERES. ic ees der aise es Sadie ap gig Sm pie ee tia A byl inhi 22.76 45 
CHa Wa Re EG OE REE ESR LENIN eR ae 19.56 433 
PETC he tae, Oe ie Re PRS oat Rael Pe ren Olae eae t atthe Pan 23.28 423 
PEATTILGON, 6 ae RS eins es MR Re ere FOUR te Ca 20 .02 42 
BOT i es DEPRES IE IEE NE TEI EMM Nhe gaa MaM eM 18.96 41% 
VV ERIM DOG Ae Teh yond a hati ete y's alts hela ty Hates BAe Nah, BOs ote 20.78 463 
Fee es ie a Pe eters erate aelieno evn emer Sh Np ay rn 18.32 434 
RICA TOOID ST), See ieee Ge! ce Lia aahaalh os nara omy elt nale aeieialuaen ice ghee a a 20.41 46 
Calvary. Ying 1it etn. Pie yess oy. 5 ae Bi APY MEADOR AEA 3 21.03 433 
Fee es « GRRE (ode CRE CR Ra NPE RE Dns Ucar naire eR may Nea 20.32 413 
MPeNCOUMOT SET Rt oy Sic fas Stee © ed tac a see ey Le eume quaper es Sole ae, nua 2270) 42 
ReeE TLE id et REE eco he seca oe ek BLA GM MaRS mine a aA aga Sls 18.61 43 
Truck Drivers i 
VON by Ate ah gett - lS Sou a eC are Mn OR SRE Wc ENTER CASED A 28.07 453 
Sa iat OMI: . . chik oftae ees oo Maen BS Hard iki Riest heh 2 | Steet | ‘ 28.19 46 
575 92 tie RUMMEDN © Rs ARG PaO RCA i INR ira MOR oe AA ga 25.35 533 
RET eae 2 Pe he css Paves cals an 6 au Coane Cima Waa enum gie ne 8 aa 26.99 5243 
a Uae Mae (gee ae RUT Phe Unum NPY Ce SILI Sieve a te te 23.20 503 
TOTO Ul ee AE EME ce ole eck ne hare telah, aw NaI em ainda te ade 9k aaa 32800 48 
FAERIE eM MURS ca visies Gace, Gale Od belie RAG ania sai Ree Ts, hea 28.84 463 
eV Nei h HET chase, aralla Ree Nise sind seg Mh tees Se acide bale vel aoa 26.05 50 
TA aaa GEE te FIN ORE cia ese ana mune Ete A levere ew, ecedm nb Aha peste ale aa 30.39 48 
RIC ok feelers Miwa eben geared Me heen eek alk. ano eas aes 30.01 513 
EAI WA Peel LEVEE ah tet aa aie tty gh 27.09 48 
eA ECE T NT hc ial cht Seere die tvin ei eilin) k Baepe atest g elinkal Bien ac's cma. a) .a a Plleh epee 24,02 49 
ANY es ke icde ee Ae fay ted Aix cap SOR ttt Oe ol at lt odo RA Ea 2 26.48 44 
POA OTIEOE) 6S Sen Mee the 6 lek td RN Ml heh Tah ot dat eters iat tne 2722 42 
Ran OLIVET 6 cA ee «alts Leah as lia at Rawtidea aNedag Festi Pia eat viet wae cane 34.54 45 
GME Wick GMa Meee cael Reta e ae Sate ye Nid petal A st sale baiat ae a te 33.82 453 
Warehousemen ; 

Tred A ite cube aie Lk cater m aiNte alte RU ere anette At oil aha stg 29.15 49 
Cat cs RON a eM SRA AA 8 HMMM Maca he MER aon Ce aNT tee ea hae 27.79 46 
TEA E ete. Oe ar he A PINE VERN Dt SU A Miah te Na igen 28.33 48 
EPA tOrs se eee ee i he Be Oe Sl Beg Ph ene Adee at ala arta 28.07 BF 
TP OACOD.2 fase te REO VSI RE A ARENT CRED hcl Near a 27.06 52 

Eki VALE [eS aS Gel NMI SRR IMO NP Og eC ate ec ye Sil tes day a 27.05 45 
Fea hal Mei aha si tis AA RAT Sais GA hpi tmmmenrre percha mise rnaneta eae 25 271 46 
IE Nap ig St ley Bis Sindee sd Aieeeih ticbg Snes e MEMO Miahpenclinn sateen ol Cue he 28.20 45 
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Table IX.—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRADE, 1944—Concluded 


(2) WHOLESALE 


Occupation and Locality 


a cAI STA ESN RRR a RL eM MIRAE AT re: or 


Receiving and Shipping Clerks, Male 


MEE Oia t CRA RE pach OR wr RAS Ae ENR UC SMT pe oa gi 


POSSE ae RAS, SEU ONSEAAE FG ES es LY tan Gemma Bt 


X 


Pee bei bs tas cis weet ge a Bae aoe abe) he so) earls 


Bice, CRM Croll) Re hn eran NE BN OES aes Sa as aaa ce as 


Pee OMe BOACG Gas ir id nai ee. Rocce Rimi mata ah aia 
7 ae de Rh Lane, ae ts SALAS ea Sola leak hated 


See ee IIE cls iy ote HER ANT Oy Se icae TIES MS aR Re esi Ae 


WI MITES ace oa ates TROP EVE 4 gee: er es: og DA aM ae 
SA EOOUIE 5 js deeee bly sai. 3 ee yap Ae eee Me Gc lien vale PRISON Ms 
Caterer abe f dbanen tea cera os Ren a bes ne 2 A 


Pte ae Oe ears aac ge ab asa ve ete s, At 


eet Die UO pipes te Reel Aaa Sap OAC Pair ass oO Ra ae rh 


Winninee es beac ks ves eae dn ae ee Be 


oeeoep ee 


Sask atolls ss js ane cielo hile! a, Cudli: »oep ae Mat Rn Raa ee Bye PGi 


CAA Ook, pe cee kite ea cmememene din oi ages ¢ > apg Nn Raa 


Average 
Rate 


per Week 





Average 
Hours 
per Week 
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Table X.—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN SERVICE, 1944 
(1) CIVIC EMPLOYEES 


ee 0O00000=000>—SSo—<—wo_o 


Locality 


Nova Scotia 


Prince Edward Island 
Charlottetown......... 
New Brunswick 
Samt John... 24 18s): 
Neineton 225. AU AS: . 
Fredericton. :. o...605 ... 
Campbellton.......... 


Quebec 
DIGGERS. ee ee 


oi CEE a Sa RY aie bel po 
Shawinigan Falls....... 
SET PR Oe ete wk ds 


Cornwall t,o. caer = - 
Brockville... . a sc; - 
Kangcions.. ne oe + - 
Pe eW AG ban ck sale ae 
Peterborough.......... 
Oshawa. ij... 42 «x 


St., Catharines... a....- 
Niagara Falls.. 2... ... 
Brapiiord..... . .t. ao <.3 


Guelph ost is yet 42.02: 
Werecnenen. Se". ua ae sd 
Woedstock.--. sas. 
IGE ATOEEDS Sahin ial? © aan 


PEN E cdbaed ou tha 
Owen Bound 4225580. 3 
Wartiiey ic. o 6 Jar. 
PME ioe hae 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 
Pare Atioeri cs vues 


PoLicE CONSTABLES he eran (a) 
Maximum Standard Maximum 
Salary Hours Salary 
Per Year (b) | Per Week | Per Year (b) 
$ $ 
1780 48 1852 — 1900 

1680 56 1652 
1375 at: Soda en Aetna shan ear. ee 
1799 78 1319 (f) 
MOOSE, SR ate enc ve aed cimigs ett doa eet ys 
1380 5G beets. nn ote 
1700 56 1700 
1799 48 1835 (g) 
1440 70 1320 
1968 it Ohh Pa toot Se ee 
2300 48 ‘2400 
2150 48 2250 
1665 84 1665 
Fis oe bn ce re oe ee SS? Stee 3) SAN Oe 
1794 72 1794 
1612 a2 1612 
1694 84 1644 
1576 (c) 60 1576 (c) 
1710 48 -1710 
1534 BO - oe lei ee teetee 
16380) 84 thea ese 1630 
DE oY Poh Nate ick soe 1560’ 
2200 48 2300 
2067 — 2119 48 1903 — 1955 
1750 48 1550 
1476 70 1531 
1550 48 1550 
1810 60 1448 
1829 54 1779 
2050 54 2000 
1543 SE Supe PROEN kt rpm 
2295 48 2559 — 2624 
2151 48 2161 
1816 54 1863 
2044 60 1944 
2066 56 2066 
1800 72 1450 
1822 48 1677 
1894 48 1995 (h) 
1400 54 1552 
1820 54 1762 
Zoo 48 2079 
2178 60 1878 
1700 54 1680 
DAT 48 2100 
1974 o4 1914 
1980 48 1579 
1889 54 1839 
1560 — 1800 54 1784 — 1836 
1848 48 1924 
2220 (d) 54 1980 
2160 (d) 54 1920 


re | ce | | ET 


LABOURERS 
Wage Standard 
Rate Hours 

Per Hour | Per Week 
.50 — .60 | 44 — 48 
.60 48 
49> 48 
45 48 
.63 48 
of 53 
523 48 
44i—  _543, 48 
50 48 
504 44 
.524— .60 | 44 
.524— .574| 50. 
.45 48 
.40 — .50 | 56 
.50 48 
.48 48 
.45 44 
.45 — .55 | 48 
48 48 
54 — .59 | 48 
.45 48 
.60 — .65 | 44 
54 44 
750 44 
50 493 
.46 48 
.45 — .50 49 
kOe OW 48 
.60 44. 
ATA 50 
.76 44 
633 AA 
.57 — .62 50 — 54 
.60 48 
.624 44 
.53 — .63 | 44 
64 44 
.65 44 
Ay 44 
EGE Ad 48 
.664 49 
.52 — .57)] 48 
.69 44. 
68 ° 48 
AZ 50 
60 44 
57 — .59 | 48 
574— .65 | 48 
654 : 44 
60 — .68 | 44 
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Table X.—-WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN SERVICE, 1944—Concluded 
(1) CIVIC EMPLOYEES—Concluded 


















FIRE- 
PoLicE CONSTABLES Pees a) LABOURERS 
Locality Maximum Standard Maximum Wage Standard 
Salary Hours Salary Rate Hours 
Per Year (b) | Per Week | Per Year (b) Per Hour | Per Week 
$ $ 
Manitoba . 
Winnipeg... s.5..-% 2004—2052(e) 48 2004 — 2052 | .47 — .55 | 48 
Brandon dese eee wee kg 1575 48 1596 — 1692 | .49 44 
St. Boniface. . ff... ....5 1800 48 1800 51 — .638 | 44 
Saskatchewan 
Repitia sb). .2 She. ot 2256 48 2100 (i) .552— 56 | 48 
Saskhitoon....0hs.0.5+4 1932 — 1956 48 1902 — 1974 | .47 — .62 | 45 
Moose Jaw......csse25 2002 56 1822 .56 44 
Prince Albert........-- 1860 48 1680 eS as © Ries: fo eee 
Alberta 
@alpary. 7: .-: 88.00.05 2142 48 1962 “53 — .62 |..40.-— 48 
Edmonton... S835. %5 2040 48 2076 .60 — .66 | 44 
Lethbridge... 8.0. -%. 3 1898 48 1825 oe cgadaaes orlae Ll aide aes « 
Medecine Hat......... 1759 48 1759 .493— .593| 44 
British Columbia 
Vancouver....:.---+:: 2060 — 2171 48 9010 — 218") ".60-— wit 40 
Vietonal)... gee ees 1927 — 2041 48 1889 — 2025 | .75 40 
New Westminster 2120 48 2058 45 44 
Nelsom. cl... 0g. 5.0 +S 1620 — 1680 48 17400 oa ee bias crete ae 
Nanaimo...... eee (ea ss ou nia sake Pore Se 1680 .68 44 
Prince uperton ©. 22 g[e eee ee [hese ene 1820 — 1931 | .74 44 





(a) Standard hours: most firefighters work under the two-platoon system with one day off in seven. 

(b) Where two rates are shown, the first or lower is the maximum rate for a single man, the second or 
higher is the maximum rate for a married man. 

(c) Rent, fuel, light and clothing included and exemption from municipal taxes. 

(d) Plus $5 per month after 10 years and $10 after 15 years. 

(e) Plus 10 cents per day after 10 years and 20 cents after 15 years. 

(f) Rent, fuel and light included. 

(g) Drivers of apparatus only; others on call. 

(h) Plus $7.50 per month after 10 years. 

(i) Plus $5 per month after every 5 years service. 
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Table X—(2) LAUNDRY WORKERS 





Occupation and Locality Wace tte ReeEy 


per Hour per Hour 


Checkers, and Markers Female $ $ 
Canage?. <.. 2. stele a cisles »waeetees » REAR GER os O58 Ua sake tomate. ka Me a PMR tS 
Maritime Provinces. ¢. o/t\ciciais a> Aue > coking bie ein cles, « pines epee ees .28 .25 — .30 
Ginebra Ls slo Fok aa Guan man nse emgeen nicer annah Taam Repo RIAL PARE ed 31 25 — .38 
CVAEATIO D bn fede ay Stee be SMe Pe Cee ead elm tabs oi tiels 2h a oon mint .34 .25 — .41 
Prairie Provinces. os. is vik ocd ne delve ode oleeeie es ole cine sie bese en aes ey .21 — .39 
British 'Columbiazn oo eee wala he gets Co on RO hee eee eR ioe .o2 — .42 
Extractor Operators, Male 
Canadn "Sach hh Weed eek od I SCA, RO 3 | SPUR “owls aN ROR ane 3 GF OE “Bl: apbdidurereee reeves 
Geer Lire ie es Beis piclah kiss ee, vleraien g resale t viele be tune inrer se gin ithe thy .46 38 — .60 
COTA ah EER So ie Wet gig tal Mae at 2 iy erga Selalie Be nigger ie ee it .o0 — .70 
Prairie PPOVIRGER Na. oh. sere s ERE DUS Sains Red ba cides oe 6 Ss SRN .49 .40 — .52 
British 'Columbiasy RAT PO, bey a a a Hae REE .59 .52 — .67 
Folders, Female 
Cla adaiees 1 UH ee Pea Lee VORA, sie oie ole gio bias eeatene 4 ce CTIA, INE de ees 
MarititmesProvin0es: 1s gclkc elle soe ohn d cha ete q's slew elm eters s slte's gia £7 fake ee Meh. Sy Ri 
SHOOTS LA Ue ed biota We aca es Led gps Cog pita wate vo gh ois, @ .3l 22 — .3d 
OUCATIG lea feito eg Deets Fs ec Ra toveade sunt afte arate Ne [Mach erg .30 24 — .37 
Prairie ProvillCOa + ole. vip ic soe PN a Ge slew Vn ales eos .29 .25 — .42 
‘PBribish Columbia: beh os lk BA a ee lek «+ beh i aralarene .39 .34 — .47 
Troners and Pressers, Female 
Ne TRE Ie Wie Wc dilc eae GIS a latte, Ghali oie cag Reale igre Ww AP Re Bee's Ct rtity © Aiea 4 Fs IR Paar ge 
Maritime Provinces UB bade! bru) beth cada Melia dank Uk ace a EDLae cubilia Neamt eri) .22 — .30 
Ge BECP a Vices 1s aauaee oes pepares Le Seen Bie Aaeeetgead cB Se ere .32 24 — .45 
CTE TIO Niro LO tee e die Ce ROMS. kes ee MVHS re Gry peo AO Ore bnetta eialln, ctor ene . 34 .26 — .49, 
PEs PrOVINCES. oa toby wie OO gcLenas ed a ota goes ln Siena Uh ataeanale 4 .30 .26 — .35 
British (Colwmbigy . ia o5 6 Ps. sa ceee ae see On oles eho o ah alone eels oF .o2 — .41 
Mangle Room Workers, Female 
CATS tes eh Re EL SONG Deno aig along Sis eebarels deus ik? SB iyenece sat ead Oss 97. ieiian) MBAE SS: eyo 2 
Maritime Provinesr vires Se ee he Oe IT ee ee Se See eS ee .26 .24 — .28 
Quechee 34.54 6b cae oelaibe eeentiwe nceiia pain sald apie ahenes gseiaateorts .29 20 — .35 
Ontario doeey- Aye ig 26) baw R pemee eerste ab patel. cigar? eld. gomass 100 .27 — .35 
Prairie: PLOVINGES ji oo. es EM soso cw! Wiaenrs bp ORGIES OUP INE .30 .25 — .35 
British: Columbia’ eee Lage PI EE ERE, BHT OR 35 .32 — .40 
‘ Shirt and Collar Finishers, Female 
[esterase Oe SINGIRURLE A tg rakes poke, %s ik wilimlco del atig’ © @ kel gtiege/ el aviolte ys ca cree eg easy aR PEM2, Cush chee SPAR eek 
Maritime ProvilnCess.. 2k We kgs ois ss ae oe ges Ree eee Pee ie sy, hash abe .21 — .34 
QTPEDE Ge 8 con lik dapsone weit ea lena san cle emma AO .32 20 — .40 
CES THON re eee ak we ee ake chee 5 Be ela wien aes SAME Bt Nelone .3D 26 — .45 
Prairie Provinces.) 2 6s iis wile ee elem ei aa diye ew» melele oes 31 “20 = 200) 
Py ereLC OU DEAtee Me oats & © Ate le ate hem Guuvede tor aina pacing: taal heute Lot .32 — .42 
Sorters, Female 
CAAA Rte oe a ANG tis le SRR MDOR © lacehe be oe yay MARINES Ae Sle aia Ns) SA ois REO taro ORs aia. de. aks 
Maritime ProvinGes. .. 2. arene «Scie ol are oe 6, 8 a efahtroioe wee dienes uel > es .29 .26 — .34 
QHEIEG, Gt. aoe via ee = supe ee bles Monee ¢ je dit Re emia iaiaiaaly 2 fee ol 21 — .37 
COATETIG oh hd bc Babee onal WA aha Bee aay Ate shears Alek ore sod .26 — .45 
Preside PPOVIN CES. pcs 2 aUSheeae G5 Phe aa ece, Sent s etter at Sapte opaaralYey ac 99," .30 .21 — .39 
Perihie OLUDIS 6 oe ck Holt Gd wowlllbrn oS ety eatin ceesbe see Shae bcd .30 .32 — .38 
Starchers, Female 
Ciara e tad het Lo ls ap eh ees 29 Iss oe BAG eke Alea ean ae ep eTS We 9 se Helene BS beeen Pee vertie Seo iro 
Maritime Provinces. «fice wdc lle le 8 cle 6 a oele wale ley wie o Salle lade « oie wet .25 .23 — .26 
QUE H adc sase teehee! basa y OS we Ng ais og aie abana 8! ok ms .32 29 — .49 
CERI es ee Te ee 5 eS en ae eg seo a ae rats sol .28 — .36 
Prairie’ Provinces... vss alain 6 obo ele Se cin ieiGlle Ssh laleleieie o>» 2 es .02 21 = 490 
Pritish Columbias isk, hee wiz he aw is tele weal let ag Dietiehat> Wepe AEs .30 .34 — .41 
Washers, Male _ 
da rieiha hort ete w a lcd «dreads hee ete os: fen [ae i has Waele lates web sath mis ares BERG Al pete lates oo 
Maritime Provinces. 2.0066 iin ce ee be le ee ee lees cee oes .53 .42 — .62 
COR eee gin LP se Re Ne pilin og Oda eRagiang al oe eee ems: <ah: ole 51 40 — .70 
ORY cae ROU Rt ne WeIRgInnt SIMDY trates SM 2N 9c) ACT, Co OME A ry QP) en ae aero a 54 .44 — .69 
Prairie EYOVINCES a oe cote ee gaele pledge sake Monae Mes poy NE a .65 .of — .75 


Britian CoOL hfe va sc voteae Sob sy Wd fe ceo alana sah ie wie eines ol she Ose ae .64 54 — .73 
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Table X—(3) GARAGE MECHANICS 





























1943 1944 


EES 


Average Average Range of 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour 














$ $ $ 
Conde ee er eer ee te ay fi: EE Ee eee vas eee ene 
INGO UEOLIR Hee oie ke Shige sara eh Asters oe Si Iiy jenna Pies, SSNs ee are Ae 
TR re eG Sane a 8 siersiatam ite ts “yb re .68 “al .60 — .80 
PATEL. ok, dig iad eee ks skin aN sia it migualteawnn Mn ganas .68 65 .57 — .65 
New Glasgow......---+sseeertreeseretre 57 58 TOO tdOU 
SANE oc, Cs aes es ee Ce ee ae Na .83 82 72 — .8d 
New Brunswick........--.2- sees seeee rer srete .56 a En Lele eA So DR AR 3 es 
Fredericton. .....- cece cece rere e reer ceetes 54 .56 .50 — .63 
MEGNGEOM «born ob ante dsietes titers oe ge ergs sinew ss 56 .63 .52 — .69 
MAHOU Ace. ae eee ks es er Ea Date Pe ne 59 .62 .60 — .66 
ucwer he scid ate heme: oe cpee ety ae  10e OOa! tute a a> le eis ketone 
DMontreali« une ere seein aes © «oe 74 wt2 .60 — .85 
Qiiebed.. 4. dake dig Bee rh  ea ge ide ae .65 .65 .60 — .69 
Sherbrooke. ould + - 2.0 42+ bie ORL RR coll 4 Altea .65 .65 .60 — .72 
a 0] pgs Ou BL a De One ees Oi Ce aaa, Oar t. .65 .45 — .65 
Trois RiviereS.... 056. bie cee eee ee oe 58 De 42 — .67 
EAC ek fw oa as Pa ed Ae Re .74 ey RN ere NER A 
Fort William and Port Arthur..........---- .76 ew 64 — .82 
Fiawalton? 2a Gece ee eh. oe Fi ss .69 .70 55 — .82 
Tonden. st) hl ae ek sli bh. schla aei ee » ass 3 .66 aL .60 — .8l 
Oe ee SR i ae had 2) tat 78 .80 .62 —1.05 
Biidbury | BURT LR aber epee conta) ni ters .74 . 15 .65 — .82 
MTiasontO- sd coon ee ela seed opt Rtetah eee chee os .78 .80 65 —1.02 
“CONTRA Boni 3? Bea Re FORD eet bee .64 .62 55 — .70 
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Prince Ruperth?. 2). 025 ede Bee ct ees 84 .90 .82 — .92 
Ge COUVEN. Lids snakes Messe foe eee .86 . 89 78 — .94 
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‘ TABLE XI.—HOURS OF LABOUR 


(1) STANDARD OR NORMAL HOURS OF LABOUR PER WEEK FOR MALE WORKERS 
IN CANADA BY INDUSTRY, 1944 


Nors.—Figures shown for Manufacturing, Trade, and Service are weighted averages while those for 
Logging, Mining, Construction and Transportation are predominant hours. Office employees are not included. 


a a Le a ep ono| SIN SE aA ne | | S| 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces} Columbia 


Industry 















Logging 
Eastern Canada (Ontario and East)... .|48—60 with most at 60; in Nova Scotia, 54 hours most common 
: except for cooks. 


Western Canada (British Columbia)....|48 throughout industry. 


Mining 

Rp TTA hts 1s or weak bia te Sie pele ateie’s AT =" GOL IN AT Ot ss o's, Mba Oa tere alma Sask. 474 
and 48 — 60 48 
IN, 4S. lo siee's asco eh tar lardeat Alta. 48 
and 54 and 54 

Metal Mining: ...ccssoeehs si buctetes hs. 48 underground; 48—56 mill and surface operations. 

M GRU fAChUr NG 6. 0 hu ois s+ sie bos a 00 eps ee aleiniares 48-2 48-7 49-3 48-1 48-3 46-0 
erat LE EPOULUCES, « cota wo ecare'c ee, 0 bia! oamgaieso » 50:0 50-8 50-6 49-4 43-7 44-4 
Primary Textile Products.............. 51-0 51-0 *51-4 50-6 45-5 46-5 

Cotton Yarn and Cloth...........:.. 51-2 51-7 51-0 ey EN naeetes PRR 6 een ake a 
Woollen Yarn and Cloth............. 51-4 51-9 51-4 51 «heer seyes. mares 48-0 
Knitting—Hosiery, Underwear and| 50-6 49-4 52-5 49-2 45:5 44-6 
Outerwear. 
Rayon Yarn and Fabric.............. BOS olay bas este 51-4 BOO rel Ae rete o att crate ae : 
DG tiloden . Odea oe seen BON beck came 44-9 46-8 45-5 44-4 43-5 43-1 
Men’s and Boy’s Suits and Overcoats} 44:5 » 47-5 44.9 BA Ao] codec tone 42-5 
Worle Clothing rest 2a a Sb dasa erat 46-3 45-3 48-1 46-1 44-0 44-0 
SHAS PERL a eitcilos be cbs Oe eee Bar, Btls". eee Dee 48-8 48+ h- vAal . aercpdgl Sete. cb viene Pare 
oe and Children’s Coats and} 41:6 |.........- 41-6 41-6 2 adh operas’! 42-1 
uits. | 
Women’s and Children’s Dresses....| 45°3 = |....eeeees 46:7 45-1 41-2 44-0 
Prubber, Broducts 2. bi hoes 5 <<less ane oS BOS WH ne osc eet 51:3 AS”: 6 fai se shatoce Regt | aieets acme 
Palp and: Paper Products ......1...26ie vee. 47-7 48-1 48-5 47-2 45-8 47-5 
Pulp and its Products. .). 00601001000 Soayees 48-7 48-5 48-8 48-6 48-0 49-2 
EO DCEMAUKCB. (Meigs Udigh gina ot: le'cles is sane sie 49-8 48-5 51-6 49-5 46-9 48-0 
Printing and. Publishing... 0: s/s 06s sire. 3 45-5 45-4 46-4 45-5 45-3 43-6 
owsenet gee or Seay aias ee 46-3 45-5 47-7 46-4 46-0 43-6 
Job Printing and Publishing........... ; : ‘ ' 
Lithographing, Photo-Engraving, a 44-7 44-9 44-7 44-8 44-4 43-7 
Lumber and its Products............e00: 51-8 54:9 56-6 51-6 51-5 47-9 
SA WMILE TOMUCUS uta t cess «+ sheen» aims ‘leat 53-3 56-5 59-2 58-8 59-3 48-1 
Planing Mills, Sash, Doors, etc......... 50:8 51:8 53°9 50-6 49-3 46-0 
Tis TPasl Ala oNkear ee aierargad ey atic OUP Micra oe sie aay 49-2 54-6 53°5 47-7 4404 4 
EHaible Piant Products.’ .. cis.e-le< 4+ anemic 52-2 50-2 56-2 52-2 49-6 47-4 
PORT wee caee Se as | AID ar, Se A988 te Wa eetat 54-8 49-4 48-8 44-1 
Dread and, Cakes eas «csicscate one's » Mbbidis's 54-1 50-9 57-9 54:3 52-0 48-0 
ATSC Meise Beer Les ty ee le we 50-7 49-6 53-3 51-2 46-6 47-9 
WOMIOCTIONOTY slide e.s «'els.s binte weinye Meke lone ob 49-0 47-5 48-7 BO NSA s 45'slne sapere 
Fruits and Vegetables, Canned......... 54-0 1-3 54-0 54-4 48-3 51-0 
Fur TOGHCUS Od G Seinieinide side Sarno ena a 47-1 47-0 51-4 42-4 AD hcl soe tet ts » 
eather and its Products... iid. ccc oo anes 50-3 48-0 51-2 49-9 52-2 > 
heather. (Tanning yates. «oc donee getiee 50-9 50-0 53°5 50-7 54-0 48-0 
Boots Bnd Shoes, {M).. 0.5... 'ae es oa Brea i % 49-9 48-0 51-0 48-6 48-0 
Edible Animal Products (Meat Products)| 50-0 48-0 54-0 48-8 49-6 48-0 
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Table XI.—-HOURS OF LABOUR—Concluded 


(1) STANDARD OR NORMAL HOURS OF LABOUR PER WEEK FOR MALE WORKERS 
| IN CANADA BY INDUSTRY, 1944—Concluded 






























Maritime . Prairie | British 

Industey Canada | provinces Sue eee Ontario | provinces| Columbia 

Ropete tele (uate a ee eer ee ee er ge en ye eae 
Tron and its Products.........++sseeeeees 47-4 47-7 48-2 47-6 47-5 45-0 

Crude, Rolled and Forged Products.... 50-0 - 54-7 54-2 49-0 AS HOt bee kent 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products... 49-0 47-9 50-5 49-6 46-1 44-1 
Machinery, Engines, Boilers, Tanks, etc| 46-7 45-5 47-1 46-9 48-1 44-2 
PN APOTOL Ge eae Lee slo dn ale wlete mieveje ss ar ts ADs Oil Vie oes ae = 47-7 47-2 48-0 48-0 
Shipbuilding (Steel Ships)..........---- 46-1 44-5 48-2 De rrr I ek Ald, al 44-0 

Automobiles, Trucks, etc., Equipment 

ATL DATES ce oe wjeis cds See et oa wae ee AGO) Wee chs die «his ¢ atgie er aies 46-2 56-4 44-0 
Stoves, Furnaces, ete........+eeseeeeees 49-6 48-0 54-3 ASSO Ne Ree ee 4s 44-0 

Agricultural Implements........+.++--> 48-3 51-0 54-0 48-2 BTS Pe eae 
Sheet Metal Products........-+-++++055 47-6 44-2 47-6 48-3 46-7 44-7 

Mahara PIOducts-.imecss ee det ene gi sean. OTe 44-0 48-0 AT Gs Na Pe erc hare tel aka ite ene 
Beverages (Brewery Products).......---. 47-2 47-2 49-5 45-9 45-1 44.2 

Electric ‘Current Produ¢tion and Distri- 

PTOI oo oes ae hs ake ae a ant te eine as 47-9 48-7 48-2 47-7 47-4 47-8 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies........ 7 de (ela a 45-8 46-7 44-0 48-0 

Radio Sets and Parts........-.+s+eeee> ty EM tee aes eer 46-6 AGS LBs ae wa oor i: Ae: 
Electrical Machinery, etc..........+-+> BOLT Hae ee cists: 45-1 46-7 44-0 48-0 

Conslructions osc ccs os be detcaleds Gpiaesasecees 40 — 60 | 44 — 48 | 44 — 50*| 40 — 60 | 40 — 60 | 40 — 48 


Transportation, Storage and Communication 
Transportation and Storage: - 
Water ‘Transportation (Inland andj|Hours on duty for officers, seamen, deckhands, etc., generally 
Coastal). average twelve per day (watches—six hours on, six hours off) 
seven days per week except when in port; for engineers, firemen, 
oilers, etc., hours generally average eight per day, but twelve 
in some cases; for stewards, cooks, etc., hours vary according 
to requirements. All classes may be required for extra duty at 
any time, especially in the Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence 
service when passing through canals. On most of the British 
Columbia coastal passenger vessels hours for all classes average 
eight per day, 6 days per week, with extra pay for overtime. 
Some of the tug-boat employees in all areas are on the eight- 

hour day. 


48 in all provinces. 


40 — 63 | 48 — 63 | 48 — 56 | 44 — 60 | 40 — 48 44 — 48 
49-0 48-3 56-2 48-4 50-0 46-0 


44 — 60 48 44 — 60 | 44 — 54 | 42 — 48 | 44 — 48 


Steam RailwayS......sseeeeeceeereeees 


Electric Street Railways:..........+++: 
Grain BlevatorsSes i. .)..:.0.0ceceecceses 


} 
Communication—Telephone..........++-: 


Trade 
Wholesale, . .2iecscaes Podss tine ccavetionces 45-9 46-9 47-8 45-1 45-1 46-0 
TOGA piaiatt a oeitete te Cee MEE) tan a tas 47-8 46-2 50-4 47-8 45-6 44-2 

Service . 

WAAC ICS ede oe ete Bale dis thiolate anise a 06s 49-2 50-0 52-8 47-7 48-4 47-8 
Garage (Mechanics)........-.-++++es+e098 51-4 52-3 52-5 52-6 50-5 45-9 


*Cities of Montreal and Quebec only. 
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APPENDIX—WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 1944—Concluded 


The information given below has been reproduced from a bulletin on ‘‘Farm Wages in Canada”’, issued 
September 29, 1945, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics—Agricultural Branch. The figures were compiled 
from reports made by farm correspondents in all provinces. 


Farm Wage Rates August 15, 1943, 1944 and 1945. 


The general trend in farm wages continues up with wages by the day in only Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
showing decreases at August 15, 1945, as compared with August, 1944. The average wages per day of male 
farm help showed decreases of from 50 cents to 60 cents in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The wages per day 
in these two provinces, though lower than the high wages occasioned by the heavy crops of 1944, were still 
considerably higher than the wages paid in 1943. The demand for day help in the west was moderated by the 
smaller harvests of 1945, while the assistance from eastern help, military leaves, etc., helped fill the demand. 
All other provinces showed moderate increases in the average wages per day of male farm help. 


The average wages per month of male farm help showed substantial increases over August, 1944, in all 
provinces indicating the continued demand for steady help. The largest increases occurred in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. New Brunswick also had the highest average wage with board at $80.63 per month. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta followed while Prince Edward Island at $52.59 had the lowest. The highest 

‘ average wage at $111.00 per month without board occurred in Alberta with New Brunswick next, followed 
satjeont ee ee Columbia and Saskatchewan and with Prince Edward Island again lowest with a wage 
rate of $76.25, 

The Canada average wage rates are calculated using a relative weighting for the provinces. These pro- 
vincial weightings have been revised this year and the revisions have been carried back to previous years on 
a comparable basis. 


Table 1—-AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM HELP PER DAY AS AT AUGUST 15, 1943, 
1944 AND 1945 
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Table 2—AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM HELP PER MONTH AS AT AUGUST 15, 
1943, 1944 AND 1945 
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Introduction 


Canada and the International Labour Organization 


The recent session of the International Labour Conference, the 
first to be held in Canada, has focussed attention on the work of an 
Organization which has been carrying on a task intimately related to 
the objectives of world peace and social advancement. 


The International Labour Organization was established in 1919 
as part of the machinery for international co-operation set up within 
the framework of the League of Nations following the first world 
war. 

Its purposes are to raise world labour conditions through the 
fixing of international minimum standards, to equalize international 
competition, and by promoting social justice in all countries to help 
to secure universal and lasting peace. 

The I.L.O. is financed by governments, but is democratically 
controlled by representatives of organized employers and organized 
workers of the member states as well as by representatives of govern- 
ments. 

The machinery of the Organization consists of: (1) the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which acts as the secretariat of the 
Organization, maintaining a permanent staff of international civil 
servants and providing a world centre for information, research and 
advice on labour matters; (2) the Governing Body, composed of 16 
government representatives, 8 employers’ and 8 workers’ members, 
which acts as the executive council of the Organization, exercising 
supervision over the work of the Office, and framing the annual 
budget of the I.L.O.; and (3) the International Labour Conference. 

The Conference, which normally meets once a year, is a world 
assembly for the consideration of labour and social questions. Hach 
national delegation to the Conference comprises four delegates, two 
representing government, one representing organized employers, and 
one representing organized workers; each of these three sections speaks 
and votes independently of the others, so that all points of view find 
free expression. 

At the Conference minimum standards are worked out in regard 
to hours of work, holidays with pay, protection of women and 
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children in employment, prevention and compensation of industrial 
accidents and diseases, unemployment and social insurance, and 
kindred subjects. 

It is the object of the Organization that member nations, having 
agreed on desirable labour standards at the Conferences, will enact 
legislation at home to bring the agreements into effect. The principal 
decisions taken at the Conference are embodied in the form of 
Conventions, the adoption of which requires a two-thirds majority 
of the delegates present and voting. A Convention does not auto- 
matically become binding when it has been adopted by the Con- 
ference. A member nation is, however, obligated under the terms of 
the LL.O. Constitution to give each Convention consideration with 
a view to the enactment of legislation, and if the Convention is 
ratified the nation is bound to comply with its provisions, and to 
report annually to the LL.O. on the measures which it has taken 
in this respect. 

Decisions of a less formal nature are embodied in the form of 
Recommendations, which impose a lesser obligation on member 
states. The Conference also adopts resolutions where this form of 
procedure is appropriate. 

Between the two world wars twenty-five sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference were held, at which sixty-seven Con- 
ventions were adopted. Up to the present time over 900 ratifications 
of these Conventions have been made by member countries. 

Until 1940 the headquarters of the I.L.O. were at Geneva. When 
Germany invaded France and the Low Countries, however, the I.L.O. 
did not remain in neutral Switzerland, but took the decision to move 
to Allied territory. At the invitation of the Canadian Government 
the Office established itself at Montreal, where it has since remained. 

At a special Conference held in New York in 1941 it was decided 
that the I.L.O. should play a part in the planning of the measures of 
post-war reconstruction. 

For a while there were no further Conferences, but the Office 
continued its work of collecting and disseminating information and 
providing technical assistance to governments in the drafting of 
national legislation. 

Problems of post-war employment and social security formed the 
chief basis of discussion when regular annual meetings of the Con- 
ference were resumed* with the 26th Session, which met in Philadel- 
phia in 1944, and also at the 27th Session, which took place in Paris, in 


* Reports on these three sessions of the Conference were published as supplements to 
the Labour Gazette for June, 1944, December, 1945 and September, 1946. 
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October, 1945. The 28th Session, which dealt entirely with maritime 
questions, was held at Seattle in June, 1946, and the Montreal 
Conference, the subject of the present report, was thus the 29th 
since the inception of the I.L.0. 


A question which arose as the I.L.0. resumed a full program 
of activity, was the position that it would occupy in the framework 
of post-war international organization. This question has been 


- prominent on the agenda of recent Conferences, but following the 


emergence of the United Nations Organization as the successor to 
the League of Nations it has been determined that the I.L.O. shall 
bear a relationship to the United Nations somewhat similar to that 
which it bore to the League. To this end, changes have been made 
in the Constitution of the I.L.O., and an agreement was negotiated 
last May with the United Nations through the Economic and Social 
Council. This agreement was ratified by the I.L.O. at the Montreal 
Conference.” 


As one of the consequences of the dissolution of the League, 
and pending the negotiation of financial arrangements with the 
United Nations, the Conference was for the first time called upon 
to adopt its own budget, covering the year 1947. 


Further significant action taken at the Montreal meeting, 
which was described by the Director of the I.L.O. as the most 
important session the Conference has ever held, involved the adoption 
of a number of constitutional changes designed to equip the I.L.O. 
better for its role in the post-war world. The most important of 
these will have the effect of strengthening the obligations of member 
states in regard to Conventions and Recommendations. Of particular 
interest to Canadians are those provisions which apply to federal 
states, since Canada, in common with other member nations of the 
LL.O. which have a federal system of government, is faced with 
difficulties in regard to the ratification of Conventions the subject 
matter of which falls within provincial jurisdiction. These include, 
in Canada’s case, the great majority of Conventions. 

In addition to improving the mechanism of the I.L.O. through 
constitutional amendment, the Montreal Conference also added to 
its structure of standards for labour and social legislation by adopting 
three Conventions and two Recommendations having to do with 
the protection of children in employment. 

Among the other achievements of the Conference were a pre- 
liminary discussion of aspects of social policy in non-self-governing 


* On December 14 the agreement was also approved by the United Nations Assembly 
and has thus become effective. 
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territories suitable for inclusion in International Labour Conventions; 
and a partial resumption of the practice of pre-war years of examining 
reports on the application of Conventions in member countries. 

Canada has been an active member of the I.L.0. since its 
inception in 1919. Canada has also, with the exception of a brief 
period in 1935, held a government seat on the Governing Body as 
one of the 8 members of chief industrial importance which are con- 
stitutionally entitled to non-elective seats. 

Canada’s practice in regard to Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions has been to submit them to the Department of Justice to 
determine whether they fall within Dominion or Provincial juris- 
diction. Those found to be within the latter category have been 
brought officially to the attention of the provincial authorities by the 
Secretary of State. 





The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Canadian Minister of Labour, President of 

the Twenty-Ninth Session of the International Labour Conference, and Mr. Trygve 

Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations. Mr. Lie addressed the Conference 
on September 25. 





The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell and Mr. E. J. Phelan, Director-General of the 
International Labour Office. authenticate with their signatures the seven international 
instruments adopted by the Montreal Conference. 
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Report of the Canadian Government Delegates to the 
Twenty-Ninth Session of the International Labour 
Conference, Montreal, September 19 to 
October 9, 1946 


To His ExXcELLENCY 
Tur GoveRNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL 


Your Excellency: We, the undersigned delegates appointed to 
represent the Government of Canada at the Twenty-Ninth Session 
of the International Labour Conference, have the honour to submit 
the following report. 

At the invitation of the Canadian Government, which had been 
submitted to the Governing Body of the I.L.O. at Paris in November, 
1945, the Conference was held at the City of Montreal from Septem- 
ber 19 to October 9, 1946. Through the kind assistance of the 
University of Montreal, accommodation, including the use of an 
assembly hall, committee rooms and office space, was provided on the 
premises of the University. 

Forty-six member states of the International Labour Organization 
were represented at the Conference, of which thirty-five sent complete 
delegations, consisting of two government delegates, one employers’ 
delegate and one workers’ delegate. The delegates in attendance 
numbered 159, and were accompanied by 241 advisers. In addition, 
14 representatives of provincial governments (all from Canada), 8 
representatives of the United Nations, 5 representatives of other 
official specialized agencies (U.N.R.R.A., UsNCEeS: CiOissPil.G.A.O., 
and the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees), and 2 repre- 
sentatives accredited by non-member states were present, making a 
total of 429 persons taking part in the Conference. 

In addition to Canada, the following countries sent delegations: 
United States of America, Argentine Republic, Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Finland, France, United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Greece, Haiti, Hungary, Iceland, India, Iraq, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, 
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Peru, Poland, Portugal, Siam, Union of South Africa, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. Countries 
represented by observers were the Republic of the Philippines and 
El Salvador. 


Canadian Delegation 
The Canadian delegation named to attend the Conference was 
as follows:— 


Government Delegates: 
Hon. Humpeurey Mircuey, Minister of Labour. 
Mr. Artur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, Member 
of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 


Advisers and Substitute Delegates: 
Mr. Paut Gouust, Assistant to the Deputy Minister in charge 
of relations with the I.L.0., Department of Labour. 
Mr. Paun Renavp, Counsellor, Department of External Affairs. 


Advisers: 

Mr. A. H. Brown, Assistant to the Deputy Minister and Depart- 
mental Solicitor, Department of Labour. 

Mr. M. M. Mactzan, Assistant to the Deputy Minister and 
Director of Industrial Relations, Department of Labour. 

Mr. S. H. McLaren, Chief Executive Officer, National Employ- 
ment Service. 

Mr. V. C. PHeuan, Director, Information and Publicity, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Mr. Ertc Srancroom, Special Assistant to the Deputy Minister, 
Department of Labour. 

Mr. C. R. McCorp, Director, Administrative Services, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Miss Margaret MacxintosH, Chief, Legislation Branch, De- 
partment of Labour. ! 

Mr. H. C. Hupson, Supervisor of Special Placements, National 
Employment Service. 


Provincial Government Representatives accompanying Government 
Delegates: 
Hon. L. D. Currie, Minister of Labour, Nova Scotia. 
Hon. Watrer E. Moorrs, Minister of Labour, New Brunswick. 
Mr. Dovetas CocHrane, Deputy Minister of Labour, New 
Brunswick. 
Hon. Anronto Barrette, Minister of Labour, Quebec. 


o- orem 
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Mr. Gerarp TREMBLAY, Deputy Minister of Labour, Quebec. 

Mr. J. O’ConneLtit-Maue_r, Associate Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Quebec. 

Mr. J. P. Despris, Director of Services, Department of Labour, 
Quebec. 

Hon. CHartes Datey, Minister of Labour, Ontario. 

Mr. Lovuts Frnz, Industrial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour, Ontario. 

Mr. J. R. Pratn, Chief Inspector, Department of Labour, Ontario. 

Hon. C. R. Smrrx, Minister of Labour, Manitoba. 

Hon. C. C. Wittrams, Minister of Labour, Saskatchewan. 

Hon. C. E. GerHart, Minister of Trade and Industry, Alberta. 

Mr. W. D. Kina, Deputy Minister of Labour, Alberta. 


Secretary to the Government Delegation: 


Mr. Joun Marnwarinc, Assistant Editor, Labour Gazette, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Employers’ Delegate: 


Mr. Harry Taytor, Member, Industrial Relations Committee, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; Industrial Relations 
Representative, Canadian National Carbon Co. Ltd., 
Toronto. 


Advisers: 


Mr. E. R. Compuin, Chairman, Industrial Relations Committee, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; Canadian Industries 
Limited, Montreal. 

Mr. C. E. SaumMaker, Industrial Relations Committee, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association; Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto. 

Mr. H. W. MacDonnetu, Legal Secretary Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, ‘Toronto. 

Mr. AttaAn C. Ross, Vice-President, Canadian Construction 
Association, Ottawa. 

Mr. C. Niverost, K.C., Assistant Manager, Department of 

Personnel, Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal. 

1 Mr. Grorct V. V. Nicuoxtis, Manager, Business Research 
Department, Canadian Chamber of Commerce, Montreal. 





Workers’ Delegate: 


Mr. Gustave Franca, Secretary, Quebec Federation of Labour, 
Montreal. 
79741—23 
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Advisers: 

Mr. Hucu Henperson, Vice-President, Halifax District Trades 
and Labour Council, Halifax. 

Mr. Vicror ANDERSON, Secretary, Winnipeg Trades and Labour 
Council, Winnipeg. 

Mr. Evcene A. Forsey, Director of Research, Canadian Congress 
of Labour, Ottawa. 

Mr. A. Anpras, Assistant Editor, Canadian Railway Employees 
Monthly; Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and other Transport Workers, Ottawa. 

Mr. Girarp Prcarp, President, Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour. 

Mr. W. L. Best, Vice-President, National Legislative Repre- 
sentative, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men; Secretary, Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of 
aslo Transportation Brotherhoods. 


Agenda 
The agenda of the Conference comprised the following items: 
1. Director’s Report; 
2. Constitutional Questions; 
3. Protection of Children and Young Workers: 
(a) Medical examination for fitness for employment of 
young workers (second discussion) ; 
(b) Restriction of night work of children and young persons 
(non-industrial occupations) (second discussion ) ; 


4. Minimum Standards of Social Policy in Dependent Territories 
(provisions suitable for a Convention) (first discussion) ; 


5. Reports on the Application of Convention. 

For each of these items a report had been prepared by the 
International Labour Office, of which copies had been circulated to 
governments for advance distribution to delegates. 

The first item was intended to afford delegates an opportunity 
for an exchange of views on developments in the economic and social 
field since the 27th Session of the Conference in 1945, with particular 
reference to employment problems. 

Under the second heading the Conference was called upon to 
consider, first, the draft agreement which had previously been 
negotiated between representatives of the I.L.O. and the United 
Nations, and second, a number of proposals for the amendment of 
the constitution of the I.L.O. 
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Drafts for three International Labour Conventions and two 
Recommendations, prepared by the Office as a result of consultation 
with governments following a discussion on the Protection of Children 
and Young Workers at the 27th Session, formed the basis of the 
third item on the agenda. 

The determination of provisions suitable for a Convention 
constituted the subject matter of the fourth item, Social Policy in 
Dependent Territories, which was not of direct interest to the 
Canadian Government, since Canada has no dependent territories. 

Under the fifth item, which appears on the agenda of each 
regular annual session of the Conference, the delegates were called 
upon to consider the annual reports which each member state makes 
on the measures it has taken to comply with the provisions of Con- 
ventions to which it is a party. The item was intended also to afford 
an opportunity for discussing the question of labour inspection. 


Opening of the Conference 


Speeches of welcome were made by Mr. Camilien Houde, 
Mayor of Montreal, Mgr. Olivier Maurault, Rector of the University 
of Montreal, the Honourable Antonio Barrette, Minister of Labour 
of the Province of Quebec, and the Honourable Joseph Jean, 
Solicitor-General of Canada. 


The following telegram was sent by the Prime Minister of 
Canada: ! 

I shall appreciate it if you will accept and convey to all dele- 
gates to the 29th Session of the International Labour Conference, 
opening in Montreal tomorrow, a very cordial welcome to Can- 
ada. The people of Canada will follow with the deepest interest 
and good will the proceedings of the first International Labour 
Conference to be held in this country. I send my best wishes 
for the success of the Conference in its vitally important work 
of seeking to improve labour conditions and labour relations 
throughout the world. W. L. Mackenzie King. 


In opening the Conference, the Chairman of the Governing 
Body, Mr. Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, United Kingdom, expressed 
gratitude to the Dominion of Canada for harbouring the International 
Labour Office at Montreal since 1940. “Not only the International 
Labour Organization, but all who believe in its mission,” he said, 
“owe to Canada a debt which it is difficult to estimate and impossible 
to repay. And I count it a great privilege to tender on behalf of the 
whole Organization and of the Governing Body the expression of 
our gratitude for the hospitality that Canada has so unstintingly 
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offered to the International Labour Office. It is a particular pleasure 
that we are able to hold this annual Conference of the Organization 
in Montreal, in these delightful and convenient premises which the 
University of Montreal has so generously placed at our disposal.” 

The Conference unanimously elected as its President the 
Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour of Canada. 
Mr. Mitchell was nominated by Mr. Justin Godart, Government 
Delegate of France. The nomination was seconded by Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas, United States Government Delegate, and sup- 
ported in the name of the Employers’ and Workers’ Groups respec- 
tively by Mr. H. ©. Oersted, Denmark, and Sir Joseph Hallsworth, 
United Kingdom. 

In his speech of welcome (the full text of which appears as 
Annex 1), Mr. Mitchell said in part: 

“More than at any time since the inception of the International 
Labour Organization, its principles of social justice and the pro- 
gressive improvement of living standards must be held high as a 
beacon light to the citizens of war-ravaged countries and to the 
peoples of all nations. 


“The principles of social justice must be applied to our economic 
and social life, finding ultimate expression in their respective legisla- 
tive decisions. To the extent that the International Labour 
Organization may help in the realization of this objective, its work 
must be worth while as essential to human progress. . - - 


“In my opinion, the establishment of liberty and justice all 
over the world can only come about by giving voice to the simple 
aspirations of the great mass of the people. They must be left in 
peace to work out their lives so that they may establish security 
for themselves and families and not be the pawns in any game being 
played by persons bent upon satisfying their own plans for world 
domination. 


“Unless we make social justice the cornerstone of our respective 
national lives and the basis of international policies, devastation and 
destruction must by the very nature of things be the lot of mankind. 
Let us see to it at this Conference that we issue a challenge to the 
nations of the world, that we return to the true paths of peace, and 
that our energies be centred upon the age-old wish that we be our 
brother’s keeper.” 


As Vice-Presidents the Conference elected Mr. A. M. Joekes, 
Netherlands, for the Government Group; Sir John Forbes Watson, 
United Kingdom, for the Employers’ Group; and Mr. Carlos Fernan- 
dez Rodriguez, Cuba, for the Workers’ Group. 
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The Director of the International Labour Office, Mr. E. J. Phelan, 
acted as Secretary-General of the Conference. 

The Chairmen of the three Groups at the Conference were: Mr. 
S. Lall, India, Government Group; Mr. H. C. Oersted, Denmark, 
Employers’ Group; and Sir Joseph Hallsworth, United Kingdom, 
Workers’ Group. 


Procedure of the Conference 

The Conference dealt with the various items on its agenda as 
follows: 

A debate on Item 1, the Director’s Report, took place in plenary 
session during the first two weeks of the Conference. Meanwhile 
the other four items were being considered by committees, whose 
reports were subsequently considered by the Conference in plenary 
session. 

In addition to the four committees thus established, the Con- 
ference appointed a Finance Committee of Government Members, a 
Selection Committee, a Credentials Committee, a Committee on 
Standing Orders, and a Resolutions Committee. 

Canadian representation on the various committees was as 
follows: 


Constitutional Questions 
Government member, Mr. Renaud (Substitutes: Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Stangroom); Employers’ member, Mr. Taylor (Sub- 
stitutes: Mr. Niderost, Mr. Ross); Workers’ member, 
Mr. Forsey. 


Protection of Children and Young Workers 
Government member, Miss Mackintosh (Substitutes: Mr. 
Hudson, Mr. Maclean); Employers’ member, Mr. Taylor 
(Substitutes: Mr. Complin, Mr. Shumaker); Workers’ 
member, Mr. Andras (Substitute: Mr. Picard). 


Dependent Territories 


Employers’ substitute member, Mr. Taylor (Substitute: Mr. 
Niderost); Workers’ substitute member, Mr, Anderson. 


Application of Conventions 
Government member, Mr. Goulet (Substitute: Mr. Phelan) ; 
Employers’ member and Vice-Chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. Taylor (Substitutes: Mr. Nicholls, Mr. Macdonnell). 
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Finance Committee of Government Members 


Member, Mr. Renaud (Substitute: Mr. McCord). 


Selection Committee 


Government member, Mr. MacNamara (Substitutes: Mr. 
Renaud, Mr. Goulet) ; Employers’ substitute member, Mr. 
Taylor. 


Standing Orders 


Workers’ member, Mr. Henderson. 


Resolutions 


Employers’ substitute member, Mr. Taylor (Substitute: Mr. 
Ross) ; Workers’ member, Mr. Francq. 


As President of the Conference the Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell served on the Drafting Committee. 


General Observations 


For the most part the subjects on the agenda of the Conference 
did not arouse serious differences of opinion. Three of the four 
Conventions, and most of the other decisions of the Conference, were 
adopted unanimously. 

Only one committee was called upon to add to the body of inter- 
national labour standards that the Organization has built up over the 
years, and in this, the Committee on the Protection of Children and 
Young Workers, a co-operative spirit and a desire to improve and 
strengthen the texts that had been proposed were most marked. 

In the Constitutional Committee there were opposing viewpoints 
on certain questions, but these were successfully resolved, frequently 
without resort to a vote. 

The members of the Canadian Government delegation were 
active participants in the work of the Conference, taking a full and 
vigorous part in the discussions both in plenary session and in meet- 
ings of the committees on which they served. In the Constitutional 
Committee the Canadian Government member sponsored two amend- 
ments on matters in which Canada had a particular interest: the 
obligations of federal states in regard to Conventions and Recommen- 
dations; and the determination of the eight states of chief industrial 
importance eligible for non-elective seats on the Governing Body. 
Both of these amendments were unanimously adopted. 
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The workers’ and employers’ delegations had the status of 
autonomous units within the Canadian delegation. 

The Provincial Government representatives accompanied the 
Canadian delegation in conformity with Article 2 of the Standing 
Orders as amended at Paris. They attended committee meetings and 
plenary sessions of the Conference. 


Debate on the Director’s Report 


The Report of the Director of the International Labour Office 
opened with a survey of the economic background of events since the 
Paris Conference. A second section described the employment 
measures that have been taken by various countries, and outlined 
the problems involved in effectively organizing manpower resources. 
The Report also contained a survey of the activities of the L.L.O. 
during the past year. 

In opening the debate, the Director suggested that delegates 
might find it appropriate to give the Conference information on the 
progress of reconstruction in their various countries, and an account 
of the new methods and policies that are being applied in most coun- 
tries in the treatment of economic and social questions. 

A total of 67 speakers from 36 countries participated in the 
debate, 34 of them representing governments, 13 employers, and 20 
workers. Among the speakers were three members of the Canadian 
delegation. 

Mr. Gustave Franca, the first Canadian to speak, dealt mainly | 
with the wage-price relationship in Canada. While arguing that wage 
increases were not the direct cause of price increases, he said that 
“nevertheless we seem to be living in a vicious circle because as long 
as each increase in wages is followed by a rise in prices, this simply 
leads the workers to ask for another rise in wages, followed by the 
usual process of refusal first and then by search for a compromise 
solution.” He advocated a spirit of partnership in which workers on 
the one hand would avoid production-crippling strikes and employers 
on the other hand would willingly grant such increases as were 
necessary. 

He thought that the responsibility of public authorities should 
be to develop social legislation, and to extend their services of con- 
ciliation and arbitration. (The text of Mr. Francq’s speech appears as 
Annex 4.) 

Speaking for the Canadian Government, Mr. V. C. Phelan praised 
the work of the International Labour Organization, and urged that 
the Office give priority to the study of industrial relations and em- 
ployment policy. He said that although the post-war level of 
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employment had held up well in Canada in spite of frightening pre- 
dictions to the contrary, nevertheless Canada fully subscribed to the 
principle that the domestic level of employment in any country was 
oravely influenced by fluctuations in other countries. “High employ- 
ment must therefore be universal, or nearly universal .. . The 
International Labour Organization is one important factor in promot- 
ing principles to see that employment is maintained in all countries 
and we must use it to that end.” 

Turning to the field of social security, he pointed out that Canada 
had come out of the war with the addition of two major measures, 
those of unemployment insurance (which included a national employ- 
ment service) and family allowances. ‘Taken along with the older 
social measures in force in Canada, along with workmen’s accident 
compensation, with widows’ allowances for children, with old-age 
pensions and pensions for the blind, we have now filled in a good 
part of the picture of a general social security coverage. And con- 
stant study is being given to remaining social needs, to the matters 
which will be the issues of the future.” (Annex 3.) 

Like Mr. Francg, Mr. Harry Taylor, the employers’ delegate, 
spoke of the futility of an upward spiral of both wages and prices. 
He said that there must be a gain in real wages if any real benefit 
was to accrue. “In our opinion,” he continued, “this can best be 
accomplished by increased production and productivity, with em- 
ployers and workers each bearing their full share of this responsi- 
bility.” 

In regard to the réle of governments, he said, “Increased pro- 
duction can only be achieved by workers and employers; it is for 
governments to confine themselves to facilitating them in their task.” 
He thought that public spending should be undertaken “only to 
supplement private business, not to replace it.” (Annex 5.) 

Among the other speakers was the Right Honourable George 
Isaacs, Minister of Labour and National Service for Great Britain, 
who gave an interesting review of the way in which his government 
was carrying out its employment policy. 

The speeches of the delegates, taken together, provided a mass 
of valuable information on social and economic conditions and legis- 
lation in the various countries, noteworthy for the special approaches 
to particular problems made by members of the three Conference 
groups. 

Replying to the debate, the Director called attention to the 
value of a discussion of this kind. “It is here,” he said, “in the dis- 
cussion on the Director’s Report, that out of an exchange of experi- 
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ence, ideas are born which later bear fruit in national or international 
action.” 

On one point, he said, the various speakers seemed to be in 
unanimity—‘“that the strains and stresses, political, economic and 
social, which are the aftermath of the war, are felt in all regions and 
in all countries. And there seems equally general recognition that 
national or regional action will not suffice to alleviate those strains 
and stresses, but that international action is required, and that it 
must be vigorous and effective . . . 


“Fortunately, the instruments for international action are at 
hand. The United Nations has now almost completed its machinery. 
The world has for the first time at its disposal the institution which 
can meet its needs. Those needs I stated in Paris as peace, production, 
and social justice: peace, for without peace the energies of the nations 
must be mobilized for destruction; production, because the world 
cannot eat next year’s harvest—and it is vain, as a number of speakers 
have stressed, to aim at a higher standard of life unless we produce 
more goods and services to make that higher standard possible; and 
social justice, because we must ensure that the wealth produced is 
justly distributed. 

“These three needs are indivisible. We cannot hope to achieve 
any one of them unless we also achieve the other two. That does 
not mean that they cannot be pursued separately, as indeed they 
must, through the operation of the appropriate national and inter- 
national machinery. It does mean that none of them can be pursued 
successfully in isolation. It means that no diplomacy, however skil- 
ful, can maintain peace if there are economic and social dislocations 
which make for war. It means on the other hand that economic and 
social measures cannot in themselves make for peace unless political 
disputes are settled by peaceful means.” 


He urged the need for working through international agencies, 
in spite of their imperfections, towards world objectives, and of under- 
standing clearly both their possibilities and their limitations. 


“Let me repeat, for example, that the International Labour 
Organization is not the Conference, or the Governing Body, or the 
Office. It is the whole operation of collaboration by its Member States 
for the purpose set out in its Constitution, and in the words ‘whole 
operation’ I include what is done nationally by the parliaments, by 
the civil services, and by the organizations of workers and employers. 
It is therefore futile to expect that the Conference or the Governing 
Body can act as if this were not so. States, it is true, cannot do alone 
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what they can do collectively. But while Conference or Assembly 
is the instrument for their collective action, a Conference or Assembly 
cannot act independently of or in contradiction with the States which 
they represent. Criticisms which are sometimes directed to the Inter- 
national Labour Organization often arise out of a misunderstanding of 
its powers, and I have no doubt that the United Nations will have 
the same experience. . . 

“One strength of this Organization is that it has made a choice 
each year of a limited number of questions and tried to arrive at 
practical and positive results concerning them. It is not, in the 
world as at present organized, possible to do more. . . 

“The fundamental action on economic and social questions, as 
one speaker reminded us, is taken nationally. The international meet- 
ing in which such questions are treated is only one link in the chain 
between a proposal and the positive practical effect to be given to it. 
You cannot strengthen the chain by lengthening or thickening that 
one link.” 

In regard to the future location of the International Labour 
Office the Director stated that the Office was not leaving Montreal. 
He noted that one of the articles in the Agreement with the United 
Nations stipulated that the I-L.O. “having regard to the desirability 
of the headquarters of specialized agencies being situated at the per- 
manent seat of the United Nations and to the advantages that flow 
from such centralization,” should consult the United Nations before 
making any decision concerning the location of its permanent head- 
quarters; and also that a proposed amendment in the I.L.O. Constitu- 
tion would give the Conference the power to fix the seat of the 
Organization. He anticipated that when the United Nations had 
decided on its own seat, then the consultation provided for in the 
Agreement would be undertaken, and the Conference would be in a 
position to make its decision. 

Among the other subjects mentioned by the Director was that 
of industrial relations (a recommendation concerning which had been 
made in the speech of the Canadian Government representative). 
The Director said: “The importance of the subject of industrial 
relations will be denied by none. It was a major topic at the New 
York and Mexico Conferences and it will no doubt find an important 
place in our deliberations again in the future. In one sense every 
International Labour Conference has been a successful experiment in 
industrial relations, and the pattern there set found valuable applica- 
tion in the tripartite collaboration which so powerfully aided the 
war effort of the democratic countries.” 
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Constitutional Questions 


_ The Montreal Conference had the task of making final decisions 
on constitutional problems which had occupied the attention of the 
I.L.O. for over two years. 

These problems had come to the fore at the Philadelphia Con- 
ference in 1944, when it became apparent, first, that the future status 
of the I.L.O. would need to be worked out in relation to whatever 
machinery for international co-operation was devised to succeed the 
League of Nations, and second, that a remodelling of its methods of 
procedure would be desirable to enable the I.L.O. to do its work 
better. 

The Philadelphia Conference, on motion of the Canadian Dele- 
gation, headed by the Honourable Paul Martin, requested the Gov- 
erning Body to appoint a Constitutional Questions Committee to 
examine the situation and bring to the attention of the next Confer- 
ence such matters as, in its judgment, required action. 

This Committee met in January, 1945, and formulated the prin- 
ciples which guided the I.L.O. delegation to the San Francisco Con- 
ference of the United Nations, where the United Nations Charter was 
drawn up. The Charter made provision that specialized organizations 
such as the I.L.O. would come into relationship with the United 
Nations through the Economic and Social Council, the exact terms of 
the relationship to be established by negotiation. 

At its subsequent meetings this Committee considered proposals 
for changes in the internal mechanism of the I.L.O., but did not arrive 
at final conclusions. 

The Paris Conference reviewed the subject again, and adopted 
an Instrument of Amendment embodying a few changes in the Con- 
stitution that were of immediate importance, relating to membership, 
finance, and the procedure for making future amendments. (These 
changes came into effect on September 26, 1946, the Instrument 
having been ratified by three-quarters of the member states.) The 
Paris Conference also authorized the Governing Body to enter into 
negotiations with the United Nations, and decided to refer all other 
constitutional questions which were pending to a small tripartite 
“working party,” to be known as the Conference Delegation on Con- 
stitutional Questions, which would examine them and report to the 
Conference of 1946 for a final decision. 

The working party held its first session in London between 
January 21 and February 15, 1946, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans. It was able to reach unanimous con- 
clusions on all matters except one, the problem of the proportionate 
sizes of the workers’, employers’ and government groups at Confer- 
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ences and on the Governing Body. Its recommendations were em- 
bodied in a report which, after reference to governments for their 
observations, was put on the agenda of the Montreal Conference. 

A second session was held at Montreal in May, at which repre- 
sentatives of federal governments met with the Delegation to consider 
problems arising in connection with the application by federal states 
of International Labour Conventions and Recommendations. The 
Delegation’s report on the work of this session (at which Mr. A. H. 
Brown and Mr. P. E. Renaud represented Canada) was also placed 
before the Montreal Conference, having previously been circulated to 
governments for their observations. 

Meanwhile negotiations with the United Nations were carried 
forward by a tripartite Negotiating Delegation, appointed by the 
Governing Body. This Delegation, whose chairman was Mr. Myrddin- 
Evans, met with representatives of the Economic and Social Council 
at the end of May, and reached agreement with them as to the terms 
of association of the I.L.O. with the United Nations, subject to 
approval by the International Labour Conference on the one hand 
and the United Nations Assembly on the other. 

The Montreal Conference thus had before it two sets of 
proposals: 

(a) The draft Agreement between the United Nations and the 

International Labour Organization; and 

(b) The proposals for the revision of the Constitution submitted 

by the Delegation on Constitutional Questions. 


The Conference referred these matters to its Committee on 
Constitutional Questions. 


AGREEMENT With Tuer Unitep NATIONS 


The Committee on Constitutional Questions agreed without dis- 
cussion to recommend that the Conference approve the Agreement 
with the United Nations. It was understood that the Agreement 
would similarly be submitted to the Assembly of the United Nations 
for its acceptance. The Agreement, whose text appears as Annex 7, 
defines the terms of the relationship between the organizations. 
Under it the United Nations recognizes the Organization as a special- 
ized agency “responsible for taking such action as may be appropriate 
under its basic instrument for the accomplishment of the purposes set 
forth therein.” 

The Conference gave unanimous approval to the Agreement on 
October 2.* 


*On December 14 the Assembly of the United Nations also approved the Agreement. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


The second task of the Committee, that of considering proposals 
for the revision of the Constitution, took much longer and occasioned 
considerable discussion, although a spirit of compromise prevailed and 
comparatively few issues were brought to a vote. 


The Committee took as the basis of its discussions the reports 
of the working party, and the observations on these reports which had 
been received from a number of governments. In regard to nearly 
all essential matters, the recommendations of the Committee to the 
Conference were based on the proposals of the Delegation, although 
more than fifty further proposals were introduced by members of the 
Committee and some of these were accepted. 


The most important amendments recommended by the Commit- 
tee are perhaps those affecting Article 19. These amendments are 
designed to strengthen the obligations of member states in regard to 
Conventions and Recommendations. 

The existing constitution obliges members to bring Conventions 
or Recommendations, within the period of a year from the closing 
of the Conference at which they are adopted, or at most eighteen 
months, before “the authority or authorities within whose competence 
the matter lies for the enactment of legislation or other action.” In 
the case of a Recommendation, the member is then required merely 
to inform the I.L.O. of the action taken. In the case of a Convention 
the member, if it obtains the consent of the appropriate authority, 1s 
required to communicate the formal ratification of the Convention, 
to take such action as may be necessary to comply with its provisions, 
and to report annually on its method of applying the Convention. 
If the consent of the authority is not obtained, “no further obligation 
shall rest upon the member.” 

The first of the amendments imposing additional obligations 
requires members to give particulars of the authority or authorities 
regarded as “competent,” and of the action taken by them. 


The second of the amendments provides that, if a Convention 
fails to obtain the consent of the competent authority or authorities. 


‘no further obligation shall rest upon the member except that 
it shall report to the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office, at appropriate intervals as requested by the Gov- 
erning Body, the position of its law and practice in regard to the 
matters dealt with in the Convention, showing the extent to 
which effect has been given, or is proposed to be given, to any 
of the provisions of the Convention by legislation, administrative 
action, collective agreement or otherwise and stating the difficul- 
ties which prevent or delay the ratification of such Convention.” 
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The third amendment requires a report in regard to non-adopted 
Recommendations showing 

“the extent to which effect has been given or is proposed to be 

given to the provisions of the Recommendations and such modi- 

fications of these provisions as it has been found or may be found 
necessary to make in adopting or applying them.” 

A further amendment to Article 19 deals with the obligations of 
federal states. This amendment is of particular interest to Canada, 
and in fact the Canadian Government representatives took an active 
part in evolving the formula that was eventually adopted by the 
Committee. 

The Constitution of the I.L.0., as adopted in 1919, makes special 
provision for federal states by permitting them to treat Conventions 
as though they were Recommendations, thus relieving them of the 
heavier obligations that fall on unitary states. 


~The amendment, which was submitted jointly by the Govern- 
ment delegates of Canada, Australia and the United States, specifies 
that in respect of Conventions and Recommendations which the 
federal government regards as appropriate under its constitutional 
system for federal action, the obligations of the federal state shall be 
the same as those of other members. In respect of Conventions and 
Recommendations which the federal government regards as approp- 
riate, in whole or in part, for action by the constituent provinces (or 
states or cantons) rather than for federal action, the federal govern- 
ment is required: 


(a) to make effective arrangements for the reference of such 
Conventions and Recommendations to the appropriate pro- 
vincial authorities; 


(b) to arrange, subject to the concurrence of the provincial 
governments concerned for periodical consultations between 
the federal and provincial authorities with a view to promot- 
ing within the federal state eo-ordinated action to give effect 
to the provisions of such Conventions and Recommendations; 


(c) to inform the Director-General of the action taken to bring 
such Conventions and Recommendations before the approp- 
riate authorities with particulars of the action taken by 
them; and 


(d) to report to the Director-General at appropriate intervals 
as requested by the Governing Body on the position of 
federal and provincial law and practice in regard to unratified 
Conventions and Recommendations. 
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Addressing the Committee in support of these proposals, the 
Canadian Government delegate traced the successive steps through 
which they had passed before being finally agreed to by the represen- 
tatives of Canada, Australia and the United States. He recalled that 
they originated with a draft resolution submitted by Mr. Percy 
Bengough, Canadian Workers’ delegate, at the Philadelphia Conter- 
ence in 1944, and that they were in fact but a paraphrase of that 
draft resolution. 


The Committee proposed that a further obligation on member 
states in regard to Conventions should be added to the Constitution 
as Article 23. This is a requirement that governments submit copies 
of their reports on Conventions to the organizations recognized by 
them as representative of workers and employers, as well as to the 
I.L.O. 


Of the other amendments a number are consequential upon the 
dissolution of the League of Nations. Among these is the question of 
the determination of the eight states of chief industrial importance 
entitled to the non-elective seats on the Governing Body. Under 
Article 7, paragraph 3, of the existing Constitution the power of 
deciding this question resides with the Council of the League of 
Nations. The working party’s proposal was that this power be vested 
in the Governing Body, as follows: 

“The Governing Body shall as occasion requires determine 
which are the members of the Organization of chief industrial 
importance and shall make rules to ensure that all questions 
relating to the selection of the members of chief industrial import- 
ance are considered by an impartial committee before being 
decided by the Governing Body.” 

It was proposed by the Government delegates of Mexico and 
Australia that the determination of the eight states of chief industrial 
importance should rest with the Conference and not with the Govern- 
ing Body, and by the Government delegate of India that an appeal 
from the decision of the Governing Body should be open to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. These various proposals were finally 
withdrawn by their authors in favour of the Canadian suggestion, 
which was unanimously approved, that the Governing Body should 
be recognized as competent to determine the list of the eight states, 
subject to the right of appealing to the Conference in case of dispute. 


As a result the following paragraph was added to the paragraph 
submitted by the working party: 


“Any appeal made by a member from the declaration of the 
Governing Body as to which are the members of chief industrial 
importance shall be decided by the Conference, but an appeal 
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to the Conference shall not suspend the application of the declara- 

tion until such time as the Conference decides the appeal.” 

The statement which the Canadian Government delegate, Mr. 
P. E. Renaud, made in support of his proposal is reproduced in full 
in Annex 6 to this report, in view of its informative character. 

After a lengthy debate, in which the Canadian delegate spoke in 
favour of the status quo, the Committee decided to recommend the 
Conference to leave unchanged the provisions of Article 7 of the Con- 
stitution which reserve certain places on the Governing Body for 
“non-European” Governments, employers and workers. The Confer- 
ence Delegation had suggested the abrogation of these provisions, and 
the Indian delegates that the words “non-European” be replaced by 
the words “Asiatic and African.” 

A further amendment eliminates the provisions in the Constitu- 
tion concerning economic sanctions, which had become obsolete, and 
substitutes a provison that, in the event of any member failing to 
carry out the recommendations of a Committee of Inquiry or the 
International Court of Justice, the Governing Body may recommend 
to the Conference such action as it may deem wise and expedient to 
secure compliance therewith. 

After a debate in which the Canadian Government delegate par- 
ticipated, the Committee recommended the inclusion in the Constitu- 
tion of two new articles dealing with the legal status and immunities 
of the Organization. The first of these articles provides that “the 
International Labour Organization shall possess full juridical person- 
ality and in particular the capacity: (a) to contract, (b) to acquire 
and dispose of movable and immovable property, and (c) to institute 
legal proceedings.” The second article provides that “the Inter- 
national Labour Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of 
its members such privileges and immunities as are necessary for the 
fulfilment of its purposes,” that “delegates to the Conference, mem- 
bers of the Governing Body, and the Director-General and officials of 
the Office shall likewise enjoy such privileges and immunities as are 
necessary for the independent exercise of their functions in connection 
with the Organization,” and that “such privileges and immunities 
shall be defined in a separate agreement to be prepared by the 
Organization with a view to its acceptance by members.” The Com- 
mittee agreed with the Canadian Government delegate’s view that it 
would be premature to adopt a separate agreement on privileges and 
;mmunities in the course of the present Session of the Conference. 

Other amendments agreed to by the Committee have the effect 
of including in the preamble the words “recognition of the principle 
of equal remuneration for work of equal value” as one of the basic 
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objectives of the I.L.0.; including the Declaration of Philadelphia as 
an annex to the Constitution, and making appropriate reference to it 
in Article 1; deleting all references to the League of Nations; clarify- 
ing and giving greater recognition to the position occupied by the 
Governing Body; and changing the title of the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to Director-General. 

The Committee devoted two days’ debate to an amendment 
submitted by the French Government representative providing that 
the International Labour Conference should consist of six representa- 
tives of each member, of whom two should be government delegates, 
two should represent the employers (in lieu of one as at present), 
and two (in lieu of one) should represent the workers, and that one 
of the employers’ representatives should be chosen from among the 
managers of undertakings possessed or controlled by public organiza- 
tions where such organizations exist. A subsidiary amendment 
provided that each government represented on the Governing Body 
should have one vote and that each employers’ and each workers’ 
representative should have two votes. 

In opposition to the French amendment it was contended that 
its adoption would cut at the roots of governmental responsibility in 
regard to both legislation and finance. This, it was stated, would be 
particularly serious at a time when the Organization was amending 
Article 19 of its Constitution with a view to securing the acceptance 
by governments of increased obligations in connection with its legis- 
lative activities, and when it was for the first time assuming full 
responsibility for its own finances. 

In view of the weight of opinion in the Committee, the repre- 
sentatives of the French Government agreed to withdraw their 
amendments. 

The amendments to the Constitution proposed by the Committee 
were embodied in an Instrument for Amendment, which was adopted 
by the Conference on October 9 by a vote of 124 to nil. (Annex 8.) 

The Instrument will come into force in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution as amended at Paris on November 9, 1945, 
Article 36 of which reads as follows: is 

“Amendments to this Constitution which are adopted by the 

Conference by a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the 

delegates present shall take effect when ratified or accepted by 

two-thirds of the members of the Organization including five of 
the eight members which are represented on the Governing Body 


as members of chief industrial importance in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph 3 of Article 7 of this Constitution.” 
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REVISION oF EXISTING CONVENTIONS 


Consequent upon the dissolution of the League of Nations, a 
number of changes, purely formal in nature, were made necessary 
in the sections of existing Conventions which make reference to the 
League. 

The Committee decided therefore to recommend the Conference 
to adopt a Convention for the partial revision of existing Conventions 
(Annex 10). This Convention was adopted on October 9 by 123 votes 
to nil. 

On the recommendation of the Committee the Conference also 
adopted: 

A series of final articles concerning ratification and denunciation 
procedure to be inserted in future Conventions; 

A model clause concerning measures to secure compliance with 
the provisions of Conventions for inclusion in future Conventions; 

A resolution referring to the Governing Body for further con- 
sideration the preliminary text of a proposed Convention on the 
privileges and immunities of the Organization ; 

A resolution urging the prompt ratification of the Instrument of 
Amendment, 1946; 

A resolution applying immediately certain provisions of the 
Instrument of Amendment, 1946, including the provision changing 
the title of Director of the Office to Director-General. 


Address by Secretary-General of United Nations 


A feature of the Conference was the visit on September 25 of Mr. 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations, who addressed 
a plenary session on the subject of the relationship between the I.L.O. 
and the United Nations. 

Mr. Lie declared that it was appropriate that the Agreement 
with the LL.O. was the first to be negotiated under Article 57 of the 
United Nations Charter. | 

“The successful experience of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion,” he said, “was the most important single factor in developing 
the new idea of specialized agencies. That experience proved the 
value of separate organizations with a large measure of autonomy, 
operating as instruments of international co-operation in their specific 
fields.” 

The United Nations, he said, looked to the I.L.O. to carry out 
an important branch of the objectives laid down in Article 55 of the 
Charter, “to promote higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress and development.” 
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Mr. Lie attached particular importance to the articles in the 
Agreement designed to integrate the work of the two organizations, 
noting that under Article IV the Economic and Social Council or the 
Assembly was entitled to make recommendations to the I.L.O., that 
the I.L.0. agreed to consult with the United Nations regarding such 
recommendations, and that the I.L.O. further agreed to co-operate in 
any measures which were designed to co-ordinate the activities of 
the specialized agencies and the United Nations. Article V provided 
for a full exchange of documents and information. | 

Mr. Lie also anticipated good results from Article II which 
provided for mutual representation. Such relations were already 
eood. He would like to consider measures for making them even 
better. 

Finally Mr. Lie mentioned Article X which concerned the site 
of the I.L.O. headquarters. He gave his personal assurance that if 
the International Labour Organization decided to make its permanent 
headquarters at the site of the United Nations, the United Nations 
secretariat would do everything possible to assist the Organization 
in securing the accommodation it needed. 3 

The partial text of Mr. Lie’s address will be found in Annex 9. 


Financial and Budgetary Matters 


The dissolution of the League of Nations necessitated changes 
in the fiscal practice of the International Labour Organization. 
Originally the budget estimates for the I.L.0. were submitted each 
year by the Director to the Governing Body, following which the 
1.L.O. budget was submitted to the League. Upon acceptance by 
the Assembly the I.L.O. budget became part of the general budget 
of the League. 

Contributions by member states were paid directly to the 
League, which remitted to the I.L.0O. its share of the amount received. 
Subsequently the I.L.O. began to receive a certain amount of its 
income direct from members of the I.L.0. who were not also members 
of the League. 

The 29th Session of the International Labour Conference was 
the first session to be called upon to take action in regard to financial 
and budgetary matters. That such action might be required at this 
session was foreseen at the Paris Conference, which adopted a pro- 
vision that, pending the conclusion of financial and budgetary 
arrangements with the United Nations, or if at any time no such 
arrangements were in force, the arrangements for the approval, 
allocation and collection of the budget of the International Labour 
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Organization should be determined by the International Labour 
Conference. 


Since arrangements with the United Nations had not yet been 
completed it was for the 90th Session to take certain decisions on 
fnancial and budgetary matters, relating in particular to the pro- 
cedure for the approval, allocation and collection of the budget of 
the Organization and to the approval of the budget estimates for the 
29th financial period (1947). 


On September 28, the Conference decided in the first instance 
to adopt provisionally the proposed amended Financial Regulations | 
submitted by the Governing Body (which are based on the Financial 
Regulations which were worked out through many years of League 
of Nations experience). 


Under these Regulations the budget is prepared by the Director 
of the Office and submitted to the Governing Body in the usual way. 
The Governing Body, after having amended the budget as it may 
think fit, transmits it to governments some time in advance of the 
meeting of the Conference. The discussions on the Director’s Report 
at the Conference afford the Conference an opportunity for a general 
survey of the policy and program of the Organization. The Con- 
ference then sets up a Committee of Government representatives to 
which the budget estimate is referred. This Committee consists of 
one government delegate of each member state of the Organization 
attending the Conference. A two-thirds majority of the votes cast 
by the members of the Committee present at the meeting is required 
to reach decisions, and a similar majority is required for approval of 
the Committee’s report by the Conference itself. This approval by 
the Conference constitutes the final adoption of the budget. The 
Director then transmits the budget so adopted to the member states 
of the Organization and collects their contributions. The allocation 
of the shares of the expenditure which the different members of the 
Organization have to bear is made by the Governing Body, subject 
to ratification by the Conference. 


The Conference decided, on September 28, to set up the Com- 
mittee of Government Representatives provided under the Financial 
Regulations and to refer to this Committee the Reports of the 
Office on Financial and Budgetary Matters. 


After consideration of the estimates as submitted by the 
Governing Body, the Committee decided to recommend the Con- 
ference to adopt an expenditure budget for 1947 amounting to 
16,052,980 Swiss francs or approximately $3,733,000 (See Annex 11). 
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The expenditure budget showed three main increases, the first 
necessitated by the development of the new system of industrial 
committees, the second to provide for an increase in staff of the 
Office from 230 to 457, and the third to cover any improvement in 
staff salary scales that may be introduced as from January 1947 as 
a result of consideration by the Governing Body of the report of a 
special Committee of Experts. 

To the expenditure budget, fixed in Swiss francs, corresponds an 
income budget fixed in gold frances. Originally, and until the devalu- 
ation of the Swiss currency on September 26, 1936, the gold franc 
had the same value as the Swiss franc, but now they are in the 
relation of 10-4 gold francs to 14-7 Swiss francs. 

The net income budget (10,386,763 gold franes)—which is 
arrived at after deduction of certain supplementary receipts (sale of 
publications, etc.)—will be covered by the contributions of the 
members in proportions fixed by the Conference. The Conference 
adopted a scale in which these proportions are indicated in units. 
(Annex 12). The number of units assigned to each State is based 
on various factors regarded as indicative of its economic and financial 
position. The total number of units in 1947 will be 690 and the value 
of one unit will be 16,353-11 gold francs. 

The contribution of Canada was fixed at 35 units or 572,358-°91 
gold franes, which is equivalent to $189,068.02. 

The resolution adopting the budget for 1947 and allocating the 
expenses among member states for 1947 was adopted by the Confer- 
ence, on October 9, by a record vote of 130 to nil. 


Protection of Children and Young Workers 


The Committee on the Protection of Children and Young 
Workers dealt with two subjects: 


(a) Medical examination for fitness for employment of 
children and young workers; and 


(b) Restriction of night work of children and young workers 
in non-industrial employment. 


A preliminary discussion of these two subjects had taken place 
at the 27th Session of the Conference when it was decided to place 
them on the agenda of the Montreal Conference with a view to the 
adoption of Conventions and Recommendations. In accordance with 
a list of points adopted by the Paris Conference, the Office prepared 
a questionnaire which was sent to the governments of the member 
states. } 
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On the basis of the replies to the questionnaire the Office pre- 
pared a report, which was laid before the Committee and which 
contained draft texts proposed for adoption by tne Conference. 

The Committee’s discussions revealed a spirit of agreement on 
the general objects to be obtained, and were directed towards improve- 
ment and strengthening of the Office texts. 


MerpicaL EXAMINATION 


The Committee considered first the question of medical examina- 
tion of children and young workers. It decided to draw up two 
Conventions, the first dealing with medical examination in industrial 
employment, and the second with medical examination in non- 
industrial occupations. 

Discussion of the Office texts resulted in the strengthening of 
certain provisions and changes in the drafting of others. The two 
Conventions, as approved by the Committee, were almost identical 
in content. (Annexes 13 and 14) 

They provide that persons under 18 years of age shall not be 
admitted to employment unless they have been found fit for the 
work on which they are to be employed by a thorough medical 
examination. The examination is to be carried out by a qualified 
physician approved by the competent authority, without charge to 
the child or his parents. 

Re-examination is to take place at least annually until the age 
of 18 is reached, and until the age of 21 in occupations which involve 
high health risks. 

The document certifying fitness for employment may cover 4 
specific job or a group of jobs. 

Vocational guidance and physical and vocational rehabilitation 
are to be afforded those found by medical examination to be unsuited 
to certain types of work, or to have disabilities. 

Temporary work certificates may be issued in special cases where 
a young worker is found to be unfit. 

A member country which has at present no laws or regulations 
permitting the ratification of these Conventions may substitute the 
age of 16 for the age of 18, as a preliminary step towards the full 
application of the provisions of the Conventions. A country may 
also exempt from coverage areas where by reason of the sparseness 
of the population or the stage of development of the area enforce- 
ment would not be feasible. 

Fach Convention will come into force twelve months after it has 
been ratified by two member states. 
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Following the submission of the texts to the Conference the 
first Convention, dealing with medical examination in industrial 
employment, was adopted by a vote of 123 to nil. In regard to the 
second Convention, however, there had been a feeling among certain 
members of the Committee that it would be difficult to apply, and 
would thus be unlikely to secure many ratifications, and that there- 
fore its provisions should be approved in the form of a Recommenda- 
tion rather than a Convention. This view was brought to the floor 
of the Conference by the employers’ group in the form of an amend- 
ment, which was rejected by a vote of 18 to 62. Subsequently the 
Conference adopted the Convention by 81 votes to 25, the Canadian 
workers’ and government delegates voting in its favour and the 
employers’ delegate being opposed. 


The Committee also approved, and the Conference adopted 
unanimously, a Recommendation containing various suggestions to 
facilitate the application of the two Conventions. (Annex 15) 


Both Conventions exclude maritime and agricultural employ- 
ment from coverage. Young maritime workers are already protected 
by an earlier Convention (No. 16) adopted at a Maritime Con- 
ference. In regard to farm workers, the Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting that the question of extending coverage to young 
agricultural workers be studied by the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee, with a view to its being placed on the agenda of a future 
session of the Conference. 


RESTRICTION oF NigHtT WorkK 


The Committee approved a Convention and a Recommendation 
restricting the night work of children and young persons in non- 
industrial occupations. 

A similar Convention, applying to industrial employment, had 
been adopted by the Conference at its first session in 1919. 


The present Convention provides that children under 14 years 
of age who are admissible for full or part-time non-industrial employ- 
ment (exclusive of agricultural or maritime occupations) and 
children over 14 years of age who are still subject to full-time com- 
pulsory school attendance shall not be employed or work at night 
during a period of at least 14 consecutive hours, including the inter- 
val between eight o’clock in the evening and eight o’clock in the 
morning. National laws or regulations may exempt domestic service 
in private households and work in family undertakings which is 
not deemed to be harmful to young persons. 
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The period of 14 consecutive hours is reduced to 12 in the case of 
children over 14 years of age who are no longer subject to compulsory 
school attendance and to young persons under 18. 


The Convention makes certain exceptions to meet local climatic 
conditions. It permits national laws or regulations to grant temporary 
individual licences in order to enable young persons of 16 years of age 
and over to work at night when the special needs of vocational train- 
ing so require, subject to the period of daily rest being not less than 
eleven consecutive hours. National laws or regulations, subject to 
certain restrictions, may grant individual licences in order to enable 
children or young persons under 18 years of age to appear at night 
as performers in public entertainment or to participate at night as 
performers in the making of cinematographic films. 


The Conference adopted the Convention by a vote of 111 to nil, 
and the Recommendation which supplemented it by 123 votes to nil. 
(Annexes 16 and 17.) 


Application of Conventions 


A regular feature of International Labour Conferences is the 
consideration of annual reports from governments (made under 
Article 22 of the Constitution) on the way in which they are applying 
within their respective countries such Conventions as they have rati- 
fied. In fixing the agenda of the Montreal Conference, the Governing 
Body had decided that the subject should be treated as a separate item 
on the agenda, in order to enable governments to appoint advisers for 
the discussion. The Governing Body had also decided that there 
should be an opportunity for a discussion of labour inspection. 


The Conference Committee on the Application of Conventions 
had before it a summary of annual reports from governments, pre- 
pared by the Office; a report from the Committee of Experts which 
had examined the reports from governments at a meeting in July; 
and a Note on Labour Inspection prepared by the Office. 


The Office had requested a total of 725 reports from governments 
in respect of the 52 Conventions which are at present in force, cover- 
ing the period October 1, 1944 to September 30, 1945. 


When the Committee of Experts met in July, only 382 reports 
had been received, but by the time the Conference Committee con- 
cluded its work this number had risen to 523, with 202 reports still 
outstanding. 

While the Committe recognized that in many cases the failure to 
supply reports was due to the dislocating effect of the war in the coun- 
tries concerned, it was unable to accept this as true of all countries. 
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In its report to the Conference it suggested that the Office be asked 
to address a special appeal to delinquent governments, where extenu- 
ating circumstances did not apply, emphasizing the importance of 
reporting promptly for the next period by the time limit fixed by the 
Office. The Committee felt that if reports were not forthcoming, the 
result would be prejudicial to the governments which interpret their 
obligations strictly and carry them out punctually. 

On the whole, however, the Committee felt that the Conference 
would be justified in regarding as encouraging the efforts made by 
eovernments to fulfil their obligations in the matter of the submission 
of reports. | 

Although the Committee did not, under the circumstances, pro- 
ceed to a thorough-going examination of the reports, it recommended 
that this practice be resumed at the next Conference. 

It considered that in order not to impair confidence in the legis- 
lative work of the I.L.0., the supervision of the application of past 
decisions of the Organization should be considered as at least of equal 
importance to the preparation of new decisions. 

The Committee devoted some attention to the proposals that 
were before the Constitutional Committee for amending the articles 
dealing with the obligations of member states in regard to Con- 
ventions. : 

Speaking for the Canadian Government, Mr. V. C. Phelan 
referred to the difficulties encountered by Canada and other federal 
states with regard to the ratification and application of International 
Labour Conventions. It would be erroneous to assume, because of the 
small number of Conventions ratified by Canada, that Canada’s legis- 
lation was not in harmony with the provisions of other Conventions. 
But, under the British North America Act, legislative powers were 
distributed between the central and the provincial governments and 
this made it difficult for the federal government to ratify Conventions 
the subject matter of which did not fall within its jurisdiction. 

Mr. Phelan then made certain suggestions as a basis for discussion 
at a future Conference. Referring to the action of the Seattle Con- 
ference in deciding, in the case of certain Conventions, to permit the 
competent authority to ratify if application could be ensured by means 
of collective agreements, he suggested that it might be possible to 
extend this principle to other Conventions, especially in the case of 
federal states. Or it might happen that one-half or two-thirds of the 
constituent parts of a federal state had passed the legislation required 
te implement a Convention. In such a case, means might be found to 
establish a system which would allow the central authority to decide 
on the partial or fractional ratification of a Convention. 
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(Mr. Phelan made similar observations when the report of the 
Committee was presented to the Conference, the text of which appears 
in Annex 18.) 

In view of the fact that the question of labour inspection had 
been placed on the agenda of the 1947 Session of the Conference 
the Committee did not proceed to a detailed expression of views on 
the subject. In its report, however, the Committee stressed the “fun- 
damental importance of proper systems of labour inspection as a 
means of ensuring the application of the legislation implementing 
ratified conventions.” 


Mr. William Best, of the Canadian workers’ delegation, welcomed 
the placing of labour inspection on the agenda of the 1947 Confer- 
ence. He said that there was considerable room for improvement in 
labour inspection in Canada as in other industrial countries, but added 
that as a result of repeated representations to government authori- 
ties on behalf of organized labour and other bodies, considerable 
progress had been made by the enactment and application of inspec- 
tion measures and regulations governing factories, mines and other 
undertakings. Obviously, where efficient labour inspection was want- 
ing and the application of modern methods delayed, the industrial 
workers were usually the unfortunate victims. While recognizing 
the constitutional difficulties with which Canada was faced, he felt 
that with the necessary federal and provincial co-operation, Canada 
would continue to play a worthy part in the national and international 
struggle for freedom and human betterment. 


The report of the Committee was adopted unanimously by the 
Conference on October 4. 


Dependent Territories 


The question of labour standards in dependent territories has 
been before the I.L.O. for over two years. At the Philadelphia Con- 
ference in 1944, and again at the Paris Conference in 1945, discussions 
took place, as a result of which two Recommendations and a number 
of resolutions were adopted. The Paris Conference decided further 
that some of the conclusions that had been reached on the subject 
might be embodied in the form of Conventions, and the matter was 
therefore placed on the agenda of the Montreal Conference. 


The work of the Committee on Dependent Territories at Mont- 
real was completed in the form of three groups of conclusions on 
questions which the Committee decided were suitable for inclusion 
in Conventions, and three resolutions. On the basis of the former, 
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the Office will draw up draft Conventions which, after submission to 
governments, will be placed before the next session of the Conference 
for final action. 
The three groups of conclusions deal with the following subjects: 
(a) the improvement of living standards, including health, hous- 
ing, nutrition, the welfare of children, conditions of employ- 
ment, etc.; improvement of the productive capacity and con- 
ditions of agricultural producers; elimination of discrimina- 
tion on account of race, colour, religion or tribal association, 
with respect to the economic treatment of workers; provision 
- of training facilities and of labour inspectorates; guarantee 
of the right of association; and procedure for the settlement 
of disputes; 
(b) the application of certain specified International Labour 
Conventions to non self-governing territories; 
(c) the maximum length of contracts of employment. 


The three resolutions have to do with: 

(a) placing the subject matter of the three groups of conclu- 
sions on the agenda of the next session of the Conference; 

(b) freedom of labour; 

(c) requesting action by the Governing Body in regard to the 
furnishing of technical assistance by the I.L.O. to govern- 
ments with dependent territories; the holding of regular 
meetings concerned with the application of the proposed 
Conventions; the setting up of regional economic and 
scientific commissions; and the establishment of a regional 
office of the I.L.O. on the African continent. 


When the report of the Committee was brought before the Con- 
ference the proposed texts were all adopted, although some met with 
opposition. There were a number of abstentions on the part of the 
employers’ group, and to a lesser extent on the part of the government 
group. Only one text, however, received any votes in opposition, this 
being the second set of coriclusions, which carried by 36 votes to 15. 


Indigenous Pepulations of Independent Couniries 


The Resolutions Committee submitted to the Conference a reso- 
tion which was adopted in amended form asking the Governing Body 
to consider the desirability of placing on the agenda of a forthcoming 
session of the Conference the question of the social problems of 
indigenous populations of independent countries. 
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The resolution originated with the South African workers’ dele- 
cate, who expressed concern that native populations of self-governing 
territories, whose conditions were sometimes more unfavourable than 
those of the peoples of dependent territories, would be excluded from 
the scope of the Conventions proposed by the Committee on Depen- 
dent Territories. 3 


Tribute to War Victims 


In addition to the resolution noted above, the Resolutions Com- 
mittee presented to the Conference a draft resolution submitted by 
the delegation of the Argentine Republic concerning a tribute to war 
victims. A substitute resolution was put forward jointly by the 
workers’ delegate of the United States and the Indian delegation. 
Adopted unanimously, the substitute resolution placed the Confer- 
ence on record as paying tribute to “those brave people who suffered 
and especially to the millions who died in the struggle for freedom and 
liberty” and as asking “all member governments to develop and 
strengthen their democratic institutions and social principles in 
accordance with the Atlantic Charter and the Declaration of Phila- 
delphia to prevent the reappearance of fascist exploitation every- 
where.” 


Credentials Committee 


The Credentials Committee considered objections against the 
credentials of the workers’ delegates and advisers of India and Greece. 
It unanimously found those of the Indian workers’ delegate and his 
advisers to be in order, but submitted majority and minority reports 
on the objection against the Greek workers’ delegation. After debate, 
the Conference (including the Canadian Government and employers’ 
delegates) approved by a vote of 40 to 36 the majority report, which 
rejected the objection. 


Use of Spanish Language 


On the recommendation of the Committee on Standing Orders, 
the Conference adopted a number of changes in its Standing Orders, 
giving statutory effect to the existing practice according to which 
official translations into Spanish of speeches are furnished by the 
secretariat, and documents of the Conference and the stenographic 
record are published in Spanish as well as English and French, the 
official languages of the Organization. 
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Admission of New Members 


Requests for readmission to the International Labour Organiza- 
tion were received from the Republic of Nicaragua and the Republic 
of El Salvador, and for admission from the Lebanon Republic. 


These requests were considered by the Selection Committee which 
pointed out that the three republics are all members of the United 
Nations and are therefore, entitled, under the Constitution as amended 
at Paris, to become members of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion by communicating to the Director of the International Labour 
Office their “formal acceptance of the obligations of the constitution 
of the International Labour Organization.” 


On recommendation of the Committee, the Conference expressed 
the hope that Lebanon, Nicaragua and El Salvador would forthwith 
communicate to the Director their formal acceptances of the obliga- 
tions of the Constitution of the Organization and would be repre- 
sented as members of the Organization at the 30th Session of the 
Conference. 


Closing of the Conference 


The Conference concluded with speeches by the Officers of the 
Conference. 


The speakers all made cordial reference to the pleasant surround- 
ings in which the Conference had taken place and the hospitality that 
had been extended to the delegates by Canada. Of particular interest 
were the following remarks of Sir John Forbes Watson, British Km- 
ployers’ delegate and vice-president of the Conference: 

“As one, and possibly the only one in this hall, who has attended 
twenty-three consecutive Conferences, I express the view that this has 
been the most pleasant Conference I have ever attended.” 

Mr. G. Myrddin-Evans, British Government delegate and Chair- 
man of the Governing Body, expressed similar views: 

“This Conference has been—and I have been to a very large num- 
ber of conferences in my life—the best conference that I have ever 
attended. Never in any conference have I seen the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and the spirit of good will displayed as I have in this Conference; 
and as a result, we have done, I believe, magnificent work. We have 
built well and I think that in the future this Organization and the 
peoples of the world are going to benefit immeasurably from the 
decisions which we have taken in the course of our deliberations.” 
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The Secretary-General of the Conference, Mr. E. J. Phelan, said 
in part: 

“Canada has been a staunch friend of this Organization since its 
beginning. It might even be said that they grew up together. It is 
interesting to recall that the recognition of Canada’s emergence into 
full statehood began with the discussions in Paris in 1919 on the Inter- 
national Labour Organization’s Constitution—discussion which led to 
Canada’s full membership of the League of Nations on a footing of 
equality with all other members. 

“Canada gave us a safe haven amid the storms of war and it is 
peculiarly fitting that this 29th Session of the Conference, which will 
rank at all events for a long time to come as the most important 
session the Conference has ever held, should have been held on Cana- 
dian soil under the presidency of the Minister of Labour in the 
Canadian federal government. Guided by his long experience and his 
robust common sense and inspired by his deep attachment to the cause 
for which this Organization stands, the Conference has worked 
through a heavy agenda with earnestness of purpose and with un- 
flagging energy. 

“Tt deserved and has achieved an outstanding success.’ 

In closing the Conference, the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell as 
President followed the precedent of other International Labour Con- 
ferences by reviewing the work accomplished during its three weeks 
of activity. (Annex 2). He declared: 


“Ag in all gatherings of this kind, we have had our differences of 
opinion. One expects those differences among men and women who 
are experts in the highly technical fields of labour and social affairs. 

“On every major point before it, the Conference reached agree- 
ment. If at times it was not found possible to compose conflicting 
opinions, then the democratic method of a vote was adopted, and in 
eood democratic fashion, was accepted by all. 

“T wish to emphasize this highly significant point in the pro- 
cedure of this I.L.O. Conference, for I think the good faith with which 
all delegations have entered into the proceedings and have accepted 
the decisions, whether unanimous or by majority, might well serve as 
a model in other fields.” 

Thanking the delegates for kindness shown to the chair, he said: 

“T have regarded the responsibility which you gave me as one of 
the highest honours in my hfe. 

“Let us,” he concluded, “depart from this Conference filled with 
the high purpose of social justice for all which is the objective of the 
International Labour Organization.” 
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Closing Remarks 


Mention should be made in closing of Canada’s responsibilities as 
host to the Conference. 


Every effort was made, in co-operation with the International 
Labour Office and with the provincial and municipal authorities, to 
provide the conditions under which an efficient and harmonious Con- 
ference could take place. 


We think it may be said that the physical arrangements for the 
Conference were most satisfactory to all concerned, and this was in 
no small measure due to the work of the following committee which 
made advance preparations for the Conference: 

Mr. Paul Goulet, Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Labour 
in charge of relations with the I.L.O., representing the Dominion 
Government; Mr. Jean-Pierre Despres, Director General of Services, 
Ministry of Labour, representing the Province of Quebec; Mr. Val- 
more Gratton and Mr. Royden M. Morris, representing the City of 
Montreal; Mr. Paul E. Joubert, Montreal Tourist and Convention 
Bureau; Mr. Roland Bureau, University of Montreal; Mr. G. A. 
Johnston, Assistant Director of the International Labour Office, 
who acted as chairman; and other officials of the International 
Labour Office. 


The fact that the problems of accommodation and transportation 
for a Conference of over 400 persons and a correspondingly large 
Office staff were effectively handled perhaps made its contribution to 
the co-operative atmosphere which, as we have already said, was so 
much in evidence at this international gathering. A special word of 
praise is due to the efficiency of the 1.L.O. secretariat. The Confer- 
ence was able to get its work under way in record time, and in fact 
was able to terminate its proceedings several days earlier than had 
originally been planned. 


The Conference was declared closed at 7 p.m. on Wednesday, 
October 9. 


We have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your Excellency’s obedient servants, 


HUMPHREY MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour. 


ARTHUR MacNAMARA, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 
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Annex 1—Address of Welcome by The Honourable Humphrey Mitchell 


First of all, I desire to thank the mover of my nomination, and also 
those who seconded. In accepting the high honour which this Conference 
of the International Labour Organization has just conferred upon me by 
selecting me as its President, I wish to take this first opportunity of express- 
ing sincere appreciation to the delegations present at this meeting. With 
your assistance, I trust I may discharge the responsibilities of President 
in a manner which will be in keeping with the importance of the work 
of the Conference. 

The representatives of Montreal and of the Province of Quebec, and 
my Cabinet colleague, the Honourable Joseph Jean, Solicitor-General for 
Canada, have already bid the Conference a hearty welcome to this country. 

Let me in the first instance congratulate Mr. E. J. Phelan on his 
appointment as Director of the International Labour Office. He took an 
outstanding part in its establishment at the conclusion of the First Great 
War and follows a line of brilliant administrators who have held this 
important post. My mind goes back to that great Frenchman, Mr. Albert 
Thomas, who with his untiring zeal and imagination foresaw the possibilities 
of a worldwide organization of this character as an instrument for the 
advancement of labour and social legislation on a worldwide basis. He 
was followed by the Honourable H. A. Butler, who as an able administrator 
kept the Organization in the forefront during a very difficult period. The 
Honourable John Winant, who succeeded him, further increased the prestige 
of the Organization up to the time of his resignation and appointment by 
the late President Franklin Roosevelt as United States Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, where he played an outstanding part in mobilizing the 
forees of freedom toward the ultimate defeat of those nations which, had 
they been successful, would have destroyed for generations to come our way 
of life that has meant so much for the advancement of human progress 
over the centuries. With his wealth of experience and understanding of 
the high mission of the International Labour Organization, Mr. Phelan, 
bias I am sure, measure up to the great attainments of his predecessors in 
office. 

And might I also congratulate Mr. Evans on the discharge of his 
duties during this very difficult time through which we are passing. We 
have been friends for many years and I have always cherished that friend- 
ship, and I am sure that when his term of office reaches its conclusion, it will 
be said of my good friend Evans that he made a great contribution to the 
International Labour Organization. 

I need only repeat what has already been well said. In no country 
in the world would this gathering be more welcome than here in Canada. 
We take second place to none in our good feelings towards other nations. 
Speaking on behalf of the Canadian Government, we wish you to feel 
thoroughly at home in our midst. Canada, a member of the International 
Labour Organization since its very beginning, has always regarded her 
membership with pride. We have endeavoured always, sometimes under 
difficulties, to be well represented at International Labour Conferences. At 
no time have we subscribed more earnestly to the ideals of the Internationa’ 
Labour Organization, to the principles for which it stands, than at the 
present time. 

As you well know, we in Canada were active participants in World 
War II. It was the greatest armed conflict in history, one which brought 
creat destruction, misery and chaos to the human race. Arising out of this, 
we have a profound understanding of the plight of even the most bitterly 
assailed countries which stood up against a cruel and unjust aggression. 
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The nations that sacrificed life and treasure to maintain Justice and human 
liberty have much in common. Not the least important is their regard for 
human rights, recognition of the interests and the yearnings of all classes and 
peoples who seek only to improve their lot in conformity with the course 
charted by this Organization. 

Today much of the world is still in a ferment, struggling bravely to 
eradicate the evil seeds sown by war, to repair the moral, physical ravages 
caused by ruthless aggression. More than at any time since the inception 
of the International Labour Organization, its principles of social justice 
and the progressive improvement of living standards must be held high 
as a beacon light to the citizens of war-ravaged countries and to the peoples 
of all nations. . 

The principles of social justice must be applied to our economic and 
social life, finding ultimate expression in their respective legislative decisions. 
To the extent that the International Labour Organization may help in the 
realization of this objective, its work must be worth while as essential to 
human progress. The setback of war and the war-bred social unsettlement 
and retrogression offer a challenge to the International Labour Organization 
and its Member nations whose representatives are assembled here this 
morning. Along with others who have studied labour and social problems 
for many years, I would be the last to suggest that a person’s education in 
these fields is ever ended. The interchange of opinion, the sharing of the 
fruits of broad observation and experience which is such a prominent feature 
of these sessions, is of immense value. As the world contracts by reason of 
modern invention, we must learn more and more of each other; we must 
learn more from one another. In no field is the pooling of ideas more worth 
while than in the humanitarian concepts which will be in the forefront of 
these meetings. 

Let us pay tribute to those who established the International Labour 
Organization after World War I, for it made possible this interchange of 
‘nformation in labour and social fields at an international level. It is 
significant that the International Labour Organization is virtually the 
sole survivor of the international organisms created by those men who 
sought a new world in 1919. Representation at this gathering offers an 
opportunity for the recognition of the importance of consultation among 
Governments, organized employers and workers. As economic growth 
becomes further advanced, groups become firmly established and begin to 
exercise financial power, they must act with a sense of responsibility to 
their own national well-being and its effect on enlightened world opinion. 

We are not here to take advantage of one another, as groups or as 
nations. We are here to lay down broad principles of social advancement. 
The basic races, British and French in Canada, sprang from the stock of the 
Old World. They planted here the seeds of Old World culture and love 
of freedom, and have patterned and nurtured ideals and institutions to 
ensure the highest form of democratic government. We have, of course, 
brought within our family circle many of the bonniest bloodstreams in the 
world and developed a way of life that is based on freedom in its truest 
sense for the social well-being of our people. 

While our parliamentary institutions are patterned on those of Great 
Britain, we have of course a federal system of government, wherein responsi- 
bilities are divided between the federal parliament and the provincial 
legislatures. Notwithstanding this, we believe that in the last generation, 
legislative enactments for the advancement of the living standards of our 
people have proceeded with a degree of alacrity comparable to that of any 
other nation. We have established unemployment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, provided for a system of family allowances, raised the 
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school-leaving age, and introduced many other reforms covering every 
phase of our national life. In some cases this has been accomplished by 
the federal Government. In others it has been undertaken by the provincial 
legislatures. In many cases it has been a result of co-operation between 
the federal and provincial authorities. 

There has been, and I am convinced there will continue to be, co- 
operation between our several responsible Governments in policies that have 
for their purpose the protection of the weak against the strong through 
legislative action. The agenda of this Conference offers opportunity for 
further steps in social advancement, and I trust that at the conclusion 
of our deliberations, it will be said that we builded better than we knew. 

Just a few words in conclusion. After the terrible conflict that we 
have just passed through, those responsible for the guarding of the destiny 
of our peoples should ponder on the lessons of the last six years and the 
possibility of the future. In my opinion, the establishment of liberty and 
justice all over the world can only come about by giving voice to the simple 
aspirations of the great mass of the people. They must be left in peace to 
work out their lives so that they may establish security for themselves and 
families and not be the pawns in any game being played by persons bent 
upon satisfying their own plans for world domination. Unless we make 
social justice the cornerstone of our respective national lives and the basis 
of international policies, devastation and destruction must by the very 
nature of things be the lot of mankind. Let us see to it at this Conference 
that we issue a challenge to the nations of the world, that we return to the 
true paths of peace, and that our energies be centered upon the age-old wish 
that we be our brother’s keeper. 

At this time I wish to extend a welcome to the representatives of official 
international organizations who are present at this Conference: The United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, the International Com- 
mittee on Refugees, the Provisional International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, and in particular the United Nations, whose representative, Mr. 
Stanezyk, Director of the Department of Social Affairs, bears a message 
from Mr. Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations, which he will now 
deliver to the Conference. 


Annex 2—Closing Address by the Honourable Humphrey Mitchel 


This 29th Conference of the International Labour Organization is 
about to close. All of you have spent a busy and most useful three weeks 
deliberating on questions of vital importance to the well-being of the 
peoples of the countries you represent. 

As in all gatherings of this kind, we have had our differences of 
opinion. One expects those differences among men and women who are 
experts in the highly technical fields of labour and social affairs. On every 
major point before it, the Conference reached agreement. If at times it 
was not found possible to compose conflicting opinions, then the democratic 
method of a vote was adopted, and in good democratic fashion, was accepted 
by all. 

i I wish to emphasize this highly significant point in the procedure of 
this International Labour Conference, for I think the good faith with 
which all delegations have entered into the proceedings and’ have accepted 
the decisions, whether unanimous or by majority, might well serve as a 
model in other fields. In our national affairs, no doubt, each of us has 
seen where failure to agree, and unwillingness to compose differences, has 
had unfortunate results. We have seen this illustrated many times in 
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labour relations. One would hope this ability to reach common ground will 
continue as an equally prominent feature of future International Labour 
Conferences. It shows how countries can get along together, and also 
illustrates how employers and employees are able to come to substantial 
agreement when opportunity is given for conference, and when the dis- 
position to reach agreement is present. 

We can understand the wisdom of those who set up the International 
Labour Organization, in providing the tripartite principle, of having 
responsible spokesmen of employers and trade unions, as well as of 
Governments, form part of these meetings. It can be said in perspective 
that those who brought the International Labour Organization into being 
builded better than they knew. The fact that this organization alone 
survived the shock of war is evidence of its soundness. 

Any attempt to place a precise value on our meetings during three 
weeks would require a prophet. All I can do is to sum up in a general way 
what the Conference has accomplished, and leave it for the future to 
prove its value. By reason of the necessary legislative and other adjust- 
ments involved, time is required to decide the effect of standards adopted 
at this Conference. However, I feel the record of this Organization will 
show that once we adopt standards, there is no reason to be pessimistic 
as to the outcome. 

This 29th Conference will be particularly noted because of the changes 
it has effected in the external relationships of the International Labour 
Organization and the internal changes it has made in order to adjust to 
post-war conditions. 

In time to come it may well be that the most significant feature of 
the present Conference will prove to be the decision to establish relations 
with the United Nations. Going as far as we could in this matter, and 
believing that the United Nations itself will take corresponding action, 
we feel that we have usefully fitted ourselves into the post-war pattern 
of world organization. This is highly important, for with the several bodies 
now functioning in the international field, duplication and even conflict 
would ensue if we failed to become part and parcel of the over-all picture. 
The agreement with the United Nations safeguards our autonomy with 
reasonable care, and reserves to us our proper field of action. I am sure 
there will be general satisfaction over our relations with the United Nations, 
which we hope to see consummated shortly. It is a promising development 
for the future of the International Labour Organization. 

Before leaving this subject, I should like to refer to the visit paid us 
by Mr. Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations. It was 
one of the highlights of this Conference. Apart from his very timely 
message, the spirit which prompted his visit is a good omen of the friendly 
relations still in process of establishment. We trust that each organization 
will lend strength to the other. Both have shown the proper approach 
at the start. We are fully warranted in looking most hopefully to an 
alliance which will be fruitful of good results for humanity. Much has 
been said in praise of the service rendered by the Negotiating Delegation 
appointed earlier to carry on the negotiations with the United Nations. 
I think it is the unanimous opinion of this Conference that the Delega- 
tion did exceptionally fine work in this respect. 

Flowing out of the new conditions which face us—the death of the 
old League of Nations, and our new relations with the United Nations, the 
Conference found it necessary to carry forward the task of amending the 
Constitution. Twenty-five years’ experience well equipped the Con- 
ference not only to amend the Constitution in the light of our new external 
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relations, but also to revise it into a form in which it would provide a more 
workable instrument for the future work of the International Labour 
Organization in this post-war world. 

Following the painstaking efforts of the Conference Delegation on 
Constitutional Questions provided for at the Paris Conference a year ago 
this Conference has fashioned a document which should stand the stress 
and strain of future years. If in all particulars it does not meet everyone’s 
views, at least over a large area there was general agreement. Points of 
difference, inevitable in such a body as this, are not vital. I believe that as 
far as the Constitution is concerned we may feel reasonably well satisfied 
that a difficult task has reached a satisfactory conclusion. While a 
Constitution must not be so rigid as to strait-jacket an organization, it 
must hold something of permanence, and at the same time permit a degree 
of flexibility to meet unforeseen circumstances. That, it would seem, would 
briefly describe the International Labour Organization’s Constitution as 
now adopted. 


The Conference, under its new régime, has had to undertake a greater 


measure of control over its own financial destinies, and here I need only 
remark that this has been most satisfactorily decided. 

Now, I should like to turn to what has been accomplished in regard 
to the social and labour field. 

Having considered with extreme care the problems involved in the 
protection of children and young workers, the Conference adopted three 
Conventions setting up standards as follows: first, on medical examination 
for fitness for employment in industry of young workers; secondly, on 
medical examination for fitness for employment of young workers in non- 
industrial pursuits; and, thirdly, on restriction of night work of young 
persons in non-industrial occupations. Also, the Conference adopted two 
Recommendations, setting standards for the machinery required to give 
effect to the Conventions. On the objective of these documents, of which 
first drafts had already been worked out at Paris a year ago, there can 
be no two minds. All will agree upon the necessity of protecting children 
and young persons from exploitation. This is how we must build a better 
world—by developing citizens who have had decent opportunities. Judged 
by discussions in the Conference, we were well agreed also on the details. 
These Conventions and Recommendations are important documents. Their 
adoption here is a solid accomplishment. 

On social and labour conditions in dependent territories, the Conference 
had before it an involved and somewhat delicate problem and of first 
importance in the application and spread of International Labour Organiza- 
tion principles. It would be premature at this time to enter a discussion 
on what yet remains to be done by the Organization in this regard, but 
this Conference moved along on this problem of dependent territories, and 
brought nearer the day when finally standards may be fixed. 

The subject of the application of Conventions received deserved atten- 
tion. Disrupted by war, the operation of national legislation called for in 
previous Conventions, has been, or is now being, resumed. This is gratify- 
ing. But the report adopted by the Conference looks to an examination 
‘nto the whole field of application of Conventions at the next Conference, 
which should do much good. Some Conventions are now obsolete. Some 
others might well be reviewed, and revised. In part the need for others 
may have passed. Sooner or later we must review all Conventions and 
Recommendations. 

During the discussion on the Directors’ Report, I am sure everyone 
was struck by the extreme divergence of present world economic conditions. 
The discussion was most instructive, and is a valuable feature of our 
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work. It shows the patience which must be displayed by those seeking to 
raise standards through a body like the International Labour Organization. 

I think I have left now only a few words to say, which have a more 
personal significance to many who have made this Conference possible, 
who have made it the success it has been. To the Vice-Presidents of this 


Conference and to the chairmen and other officers of committees, I offer 


once again the grateful thanks of the Conference. To the new Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, Mr. E. J. Phelan, and his 
efficient staff, | offer our most heartfelt appreciation. I know I am echoing 
your thoughts when I extend to Mr. Phelan best wishes for the future. 
To my good friend Mr. Myrddin-Evans and the Governing Body, I convey 
your congratulations on their work in the past year and also voice our 
eonfidence that an equally fruitful year les ahead. I should lke to 
point out that, like all good conferences, we have not failed to load up the 
executive with plenty of work for the next year. That’s a habit con- 
ferences of all kinds have. We have given the Governing Body and the 
Office plenty to keep them busy for twelve months. To the interpreters, I 
feel we owe thanks for the understanding they have brought into our 
deliberations and while I am on this subject I want to say I hope ways and 
means may be found to give to the staff of the International Labour Office 
some consideration for the overtime they have put in at this Conference. 
I feel we should put into effect International Labour Organization prin- 
ciples as far as our own staff is concerned, and they deserve consideration. 
To the press and radio, including the C.B.C. and its foreign service, I 
voice the thanks of the Conference. 

Now, before adjourning the Conference, may I thank each and every 
delegate for kindness shown to the Chair. I have regarded the responsibility 
which you gave me as one of the highest honours in my life. One of the 
most important features of a Conference of this character is the personal 
contacts that are made. They often lead to new friendships and under- 
standings that cannot help but contribute to better relations between 
nations. When you leave our shores we hope you will take with you an 
imprint of freedom in its truest sense which we pride ourselves we have 
in Canada where races, colours and creeds are equal before the law, and 
where the right to express an opinion is the inalienable privilege of every 
citizen. Let us depart from this Conference filled with the high purpose of 
social justice for all which is the objective of the International Labour 
Organization. God speed you all on your journey home. 

I now declare closed the Twenty-ninth Session of the International 
Labour Conference. 


Annex 3—Statement by Mr. V. C. Phelan on the Director's Report 


To me has fallen the honour of speaking for Canada in this first and 
important discussion of the Twenty-ninth Conference of the International 
Labour Organization. 

I must confess that at this late hour in the programme, I approach the 
assignment with some diffidence. What, one might ask, can another speaker 
hope now to contribute when already so much has been said so well by so 
many speakers who have gone before? Neverthless, in view of the cogency 
of such a vital discussion as this in a troubled post-war world, it was felt 
that it would not be fitting to let the occasion pass without the views of this 
very country, in which the Conferenec now meets, being heard. 

On behalf of Canada, there have already been expressed the words of 
welcome to those from outside our borders, which are felt in the hearts of 
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Canadians in consequence of the selection of Montreal as the Conference 
seat. I need only add a simple word to what has already been said. 

Relatively few of the world’s cities have been singled out for the dis- 
tinction of one of these Conferences, so that if Canadians feel some pride 
in the selection, I trust it may be pardonable. We hope that each and every 
one of our visitors may feel fully at home while here, and may later look 
back in fond remembrance on the days spent in Canada. 

Next I should like to pay an official tribute to Mr. Edward J. Phelan, 
now the Director of the International Labour Office. An appointment 
logical from every point of view, it is still an occasion for congratulations, 
which I must heartily tender. But to any official tribute I wish to add this 
personal word: though of different national birth and citizenship, I feel 
that I still have enough of the ancient clan spirit in common with the new 
Director, by reason of sharing the same family name, to tell him thus 
publicly that it 1s a source of gratification still to see one of the Phelan 
boys earn and receive a recognition of world significance. 

May I also at this time tell the Conference that it was with a feeling 
of pride and appreciation that we saw our Minister of Labour, the Honour- 
able Humphrey Mitchell, selected as President at the first session. Such 
a mark of recognition to one who has been prominent for so long in our 
labour affairs, such a gracious tribute to Canada, could not go unmarked 
in the assignment I am at present carrying through. 

Having said these things, I wish now to turn to the work of the Con- 
ference, to the task of the International Labour Organization so well set 
forth in the Report of the Director, which we have had under discussion for 
several days. I feel that all who have had the opportunity to peruse that 
Report will agree that 1t might well be “required reading” to anyone, any- 
where, who would seek an introduction to labour and social problems of 
the moment. If the Report raises questions rather than answering them, 
I suggest that is the proper function of such a document. 

Whether one looks to the future in a spirit of depressed pessimism, or 
whether one sees events to come through the rosy glasses of the optimist, 
no thoughtful person can regard the present as other than the most serious 
situation within the memory of man, save for a time of open international 
conflict. Those nations ravaged by war are binding up their wounds but 
slowly. More fortunate countries, spared the devastation of bombing and 
invasion, likewise have their problems of reconversion and the economic 
exhaustion of war to deal with. And in large parts of the world, not the 
least of the aftermath of world unsettlement is the effect on men’s minds— 
a condition of unrest, of much disappointment—which carries through many 
departments of human activity, which has manifested itself in a disturbance 
of employer-employee relations on a erand scale in several parts of the 
world. In these circumstances, we are fortunate that the International 
Labour Organization is an established organization, skilled in the matter 
of international collaboration in labour affairs, with a tradition of more than 
a quarter of a century of service to humanity. 

In social and labour relations, the International Labour Organization 
can do much to aid in allaying the fears and apprehensions which now seize 
men’s minds, and in doing so it can call upon an invaluable experience. 
We are fortunate that the International Labour Organization is a going 
concern—that there is not added to our troubles the business of organizing 
such a body as this de nouveau—for through international co-operation the 
nations find it easier to advance conditions at home, to advance parallel to 
the other countries of the International Labour Organization. 
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But I should like to sound a note of warning. It is perfectly true that 
whatever the pace set by a body like this, some will decry its efforts, will 
claim it is travelling at a snail’s pace. Nevertheless, we must exercise 
reasonable caution. We cannot reach out too far at any time. We 
cannot undertake too much at one moment and expect results. Physical 
and psychological limitations will hamper our efforts, and results will be 
disappointing. We must give attention to first things first and be content 
that some items remain for future treatment. An overload of work places 
an impossible task on the shoulders of the Office and just defeats its own 
purpose. 

Among the problems of the moment, none is more important than that 
of industrial relations, from cur point of view, and I should think that many 
other industrial countries would share our concern in that regard. Since 
its foundation, the International Labour Organization has shown the way 
to peace on the industrial front, both by precept and example. The tri- 
partite character of these gatherings, the co-operation of Governments, 
employers and workers has been a steady lesson on what may be accom- 
plished by the two partners in industry and their Governments working 
together. 

But we think the time would be opportune for the Office to carry on 
further work in the field of study provided by industrial relations, by the 
constant collaboration demanded if the world is to have the benefits of 
continuous production now so abundantly possible. Each country can learn 
from the rest. We think our experiences, what we have hammered out in 
Canada, might help elsewhere. What others have done will help us. We 
all may still learn much. Only through recognition of mutual rights, by 
respect for the other’s view, by regard for law, can any party in the indus- 
trial field hope for peace and progress. 

New devices to promote industrial harmony are constantly being devel- 
oped. They are necessary to counter the sources of friction, at times so 
‘nnumerable. Our country, and I am sure others, could reap immediate 
venefit from all the work the Office may be able to do. We regard this 
as a priority job. 

The Industrial Committees of the International Labour Organization, 
still a new departure, promise at least a prospect of improving relations in 
important industries, while at the same time directing attention to the 
general social condition of the men and women who work in particular 
fields. We approved the formation of the committees. We view their work 
with interest. We have hopes they will prove their value in time by prac- 
tical results. And we hope their progress may be parallelled by constant 
study by the International Labour Organization of techniques in employer- 
employee relations in an even broader field of industrial activity. 

A special part of the Director’s Report is given over to employment, 
and that, we in Canada are glad to see. With us, as with many other coun- 
tries, the level of employment has held up in the past sixteen months in 
spite of frightening predictions to the contrary. But the time to plan for 
a high level of employment is not after unemployment strikes; it is while 
we still enjoy an abundance of jobs. There is no need to stress the import- 
ance of high employment. One need only recall the dire experiences of the 
1930’s to remember the evils of unemployment, evils which must be avoided 
in the future. 3 

The International Labour Organization has done a good deal of valuable 
work in the field of employment policy. That is one of its important con- 
tributions. I suggest that the Office must continue to give thought and 
study in this vital field, that employment must continue indefinitely as a 
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top item on the agenda of the Conference and in the work of the Office. 
We are confident that the International Labour Organization can make 
still further contributions to human welfare and to world prosperity in this 
matter, and no possibility can safely be overlooked. 

In our country we fully subscribe to the principle laid down by other 
speakers, namely, that the domestic level of employment in any country 
is eravely influenced by fluctuations in other countries. High employment 
must therefore be universal, or nearly universal. On a local basis, it is apt 
not to exist. ‘The International Labour Organization is one important 
factor in promoting principles to see that employment is maintained in all 
countries, and we must use it to that end. | 


Turning now to our Canadian scene, a year ago, when the Paris Con- 
ference met, we still had some remaining wartime controls in the labour 
field. Today, except for a limited measure of wage control as an essential 
part of our policy of controlling the price level, wartime restraints on 
employer- employee relationships, needed at a time of a shortage of workers 
for vital war services, have been abolished. Once again we have returned 
to the condition of pre-war days, except for the limitation on wage bar- 
gaining already referred to. This is the situation our people, freedom- 
loving and freedom-trained, accept as normal. This is the situation they 
require. I shall not undertake a recital of the present position of labour 
and social legislation in Canada, but I should like to mention just one or 
two points. 

We came out of the war with two major measures of social security 
added to our social arrangements. From 1941 we have had a system of 
unemployment insurance, under which three million workers in Canada are 
insured. As related to this insurance, we created a National Employment 
Service, which already has proved itself in war and during reconversion. 


The second of the two measures is our system of family allowances, of 
cash payments monthly to the mother of the family in respect of each of 
the children of the family, to assist in the better provision of necessities for 
young Canadians. Taken along with the older social measures in force in 
Canada, along with workmen’s accident compensation, with widows’ allow- 
ances for children, with old-age pensions and pensions for the blind, we 
have now filled in a good part of the picture of a general social security 
coverage. And constant study is being given to remaining social needs, to 
the matters which will be the issues of the future. 

Canada has subscribed to the principles for which the International 
Labour Organization stands, and she is one of the nations which have gone 
a good distance to give actual effect to those principles. We from the 
Canadian Government join in the general hope that this Conference may be 
fruitful of results. The adoption of a new Constitution and establishment 
of relations with the United Nations surely will mark this gathering as a 
milestone in the history of the International Labour Organization. With 
a renewed spirit, ever bearing in mind the high principles for which the 
Organization was founded, always striving to make those principles a living 
thing, we join in the hope that the International Labour Organization may 
be able to make and may make an even more significant, helpful contri- 
bution to humanity’s upward climb along the road to the better world of 
tomorrow. 
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Annex 4—Statement by Mr. Gustave Francq on the Director’s Report 


_ On behalf of the Workers’ delegation, we offer our very sincere con- 
gratulations to Mr. Edward Phelan on his appointment to the post of 
Director of the International Labour Office. This honour is well merited 
on many grounds, for he is undoubtedly the right man in the right place. 
There can be no doubt that under his vigorous leadership, the International 
Labour Office will extend its influence and make a valuable contribution 
to the solution of the economic problems of the world, while at the same 
time preparing for a more stable future for coming generations. 

The Director’s Report can be said without exaggeration to be a 
masterpiece of its kind. It outlines the economic situation in a masterly 
fashion and it gives a very exact picture of the immediate problems and 
of those that face us in the near future. One section deals with the 
immediate problems of peace. If we examine these pages, we will see that 
similar problems exist in most countries, irrespective of whether they were 
directly involved in the war or whether they escaped actual hostilities — 
and were engaged in the development of armaments to assist those who 
were fighting. It was often feared that the transition from war to peace 
might be extremely difficult. Fortunately, in most cases, this transition 
has taken place without undue dislocation, and we find the same workers 
employed in the same factories but engaged on civilian production instead 
of war production. 

Turning to the threat of inflation, we note that in some circles it is 
thought that increases in wages are the direct cause of the increase in the 
cost of living. It would seem that no account is taken of the fact that wage 
increases are essential, because there have been and there still are too 
many workers who are not earning enough to raise their families and to 
set aside some provision for their old age. Similarly, it would seem that 
people forget that labour costs are only a small fraction of the total cost 
of production. In many cases, the figures for dividends are exaggerated 
and out of all proportion to the amount of capital invested. It is true that 
control of prices and a tax on profits have helped to improve this situation. 
Nevertheless, we seem to be living in a vicious circle because as long as 
each increase in wages is followed by a rise in prices, this simply leads 
the workers to ask for another rise in wages, followed by the usual process 
of refusal first and then by search for a compromise solution. When a 
further increase in wages is granted, it is followed by another increase 
in prices and one is led to ask where the process will stop. This is a 
matter on which we must reflect. Are we going to have a constant struggle 
between the two factors of production and, if so, which one is going to win 
in the end? One thing is certain: both sides suffer in the struggle. I, 
as a result of our discussions at the present session of the Conference, we 
can find a remedy for this problem of wages and prices, then the Conference 
will not have been held in vain, but will have contributed to establishing 
an atmosphere of peace in a very troubled world. The question before us 
is whether capital and labour are going to continue their struggle without 
hope of final victory for either side, or are going to act as two partners, each 
aware of his responsibilities and working together to ensure, on the one 
hand, a reasonable wage for the worker and, on the other hand, a fair 
income for the employer. The two should make their contribution to the 
undertaking, the one by his labour, which is the only thing he can con- 
tribute, and the other by the investment of his capital, and the two should 
then share the risks inherent in any human undertaking. 

If this is to be achieved, the workers should, as far as possible, avoid 
strikes to obtain improvements in their conditions when the same results 
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can be obtained by other means, and strikes should not last weeks and 
months, when it is possible to shorten them by negotiation, conciliation 
and arbitration. Moreover, the employers should always remember that 
we are living in a new era, and that the methods which have been advocated 
in the past half century are no longer appropriate. The time has gone 
when employers could say to their employees, “This is my will. You will 
work on the conditions I lay down or you will not work for me at all. 
I refuse to recognize your trade union and I will not negotiate with it.” 
The employers should willingly grant such increases in wages as are reason- 
able and essential. When we remember the tremendous number of working 
days that are lost during the year through strikes and the consequent 
loss of production, which simply means loss of money for both parties, we 
are forced to ask ourselves whether many industrial disputes could not 
be avoided if both sides showed a spirit of goodwill and diplomacy. 

I feel that with our modern equipment, it should be possible to increase 
production without increasing its cost or without asking the workers to 
work longer hours. The 40-hour week has come to stay. There can no 
longer be any question of a 50, 60, or even 72-hour week. That is past, and 
we must live in the present. Increased production can be achieved without 
increasing the cost of production and without reducing wages. 


I would like to touch briefly on the part that should be played by the 
public authorities. It is their duty to contribute to develop social legis- 
lation and to extend to all parties the possibilities of conciliation and 
arbitration, not so much for settling labour disputes as for preventing 
them from arising. I know that in certain countries and in certain circles, 
compulsory arbitration is favoured. We have not adopted it in Canada, 
and I am really not certain whether it is a desirable system or whether 
a system of voluntary arbitration is not preferable. The Director touches 
on this point in his Report. He indicates some principles which should be 
considered, both by the Workers’ delegates and by the Employers’. I shall 
leave it to others to speak on the other points that have been dealt with by 
the Director’s Report. 


Annex 5—Statement by Mr. Harry Taylor on the Director's Report 


May I, on behalf of the Employers of Canada, say how pleased we 
all are that this important international conference is being held in Canada. 
The Employers join with the representatives of the Canadian Government 
and Workers in extending a most sincere welcome to our country. I hope 
that while you are here there will be an opportunity for many of our 
people to meet you and discuss matters of common interest, and for you 
to see for yourselves something of the social, industrial, and other conditions 
that prevail in this country. 


I should like to associate the Employers of Canada with the congratu- 
lations that have been extended to Mr. Phelan on his elevation to the very 
responsible position of Director of the Organization. The six years that 
have elapsed since Mr. Winant and Mr. Phelan brought the Office to 
Canada have given Canadians a special opportunity of getting to know 
Mr. Phelan and to appreciate his very special qualifications for this high 
office. I should also like to congratulate the Director on the Report he 
has presented to the Conference, which is well up to the high level he has 
established in previous years. . 

The post-war transition period in Canada has witnessed a rapid change- 
over to the production of peace-time goods and services. Transitional un- 
employment has not reached the serious proportions which were forecast. 
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The employment level has remained substantially above the pre-war level. 
This has been achieved in spite of continued shortages of imported and 
domestic materials, which shortages have been aggravated by serious work 
stoppages. 

As regards conditions of work, with the cessation of hostilities there 
has been a rapid restoration of such standards as were of necessity 
suspended or modified during the war, and employers generally have gone 
further and voluntarily provided liberal vacations with pay, reduced hours 
of work, and various security, welfare and benefit plans and other condi- 
tions of employment which exceed any applicable statutory requirement. 

During the war period a lot of bad habits were picked up by employers. 
Some were forced upon them, others were accepted voluntarily. Some of 
these conditions were imposed upon employers as a matter of expediency in 
a war-time economy, but many of them are economically unsound in a 
peace-time economy. The employers accepted a degree of control and 
regulation during the war because the only competition we had to meet 
was the Nazi machine. These controls must not carry over too far into 
our peace-time economy. We must be relieved of these controls at the 
earliest possible moment consistent with our fight against inflation, if we 
are to organize ourselves effectively to provide a maximum of employment. 

All the ingredients are present in Canada for an inflationary spiral. 
The upward spiral of wages and the inevitable increase in prices can, at 
best, produce only temporary gains for the workers, since these undoubtedly 
would be followed by further demands for upward wage and price adjust- 
ments. There can be no permanent gain in this kind of situation, as is 
properly pointed out by the Director in his Report. We must all of us 
adjust our sights and aim at a gain in real wages if there is to be any real 
benefit. In our opinion, this can best be accomplished by increased produc- 
tion and productivity, with employers and workers each bearing their full 
share of this responsibility. Increased production can only be achieved by 
workers and employers; it is for Governments to confine themselves to 
facilitating them in their task. In achieving this increased production, 
Canadian employers realize that, in a dynamic economy like ours, standards 
of equity undergo constant change, which adds to the social cost of doing 
business. They have met and will continue to meet voluntarily their fair 
share of such cost. 

No analysis of Canada’s position with respect to employment, wages, 
prices and related matters would be realistic if it failed to take into 
account the fact that she is an exporting country and must have access 
to world markets. This is of special significance since three out of eight 
workers are engaged, directly or indirectly, in producing for export. If 
we are to succeed in maintaining a high level of employment, it is an 
economic necessity that our costs should be held where we can compete 
in world markets. 2 

Canada has an expanding economy. Great things lie ahead in many 
fields which will reflect themselves in employment. This development will 
take place at an accelerated rate if we can attract risk capital by stabilizing 
our economy and providing reasonable incentive and encouragement to 
private business. It will be retarded if restrictions are imposed or Govern- 
ment policies pursued which render unattractive the investment of capital. 
The employers of Canada recognize there must be public spending, but 
they believe it should be done only to supplement private business, not 

ce it. Sat overs 
i uae eeeatin of the International Labour Organization lies in ae 
tripartite character of its composition. It must guard this jealously. I 
either the Workers’ or the Employers’ group loses its individuality and 
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freedom of action, the Organization will cease to be truly tripartite and the 
reasons for its existence will largely disappear. It will be reduced to nothing 
more than a research and statistical organization. 

Those of us here at this Conference have a great responsibility, a 
responsibility which requires us to consider carefully the various proposals 
which are advanced, so that we fully understand their impact upon our own 
and other economies. Let us think not only in terms of commendable 
objectives, but let us also think in terms of cost, whatever form such cost 
may take. 


Annex 6—Statement on the Government Representation on the 
Governing Body by P. E. Renaud 


It is the Canadian Delegation’s view that, under the existing Constitu- 
tion, the Conference, and not the Governing Body, is the competent organ 
to determine the States Members which are of chief industrial importance. 

This view, based on both legal and historical grounds, was presented to 
the Governing Body by the Canadian Government member on the 3lst 
January, 1935. When the Canadian member resumed his seat, the Director 
acknowledged that the speaker had put forward arguments the force of 
which, he, the Director, fully recognized. 

The Canadian delegate first observed,—and his observation remained 
unchallenged,—that no provision could be found in the Constitution auth- 
orizing the Governing Body to fix the list of States Members of chief indus- 
trial importance. That it was so, Mr. Oersted, the leader of the Employers’ 
eroup, expressly conceded. 

The Canadian delegate further pointed out that, under Article 7 of the 
Constitution, which lays down the composition of the Governing Body, the 
members of each group in the Governing Body were to be selected by their 
respective groups as constituted in the Conference,—that is the Govern- 
ment members by the Government group, the Employers’ members by the 
Employers’ group, and the Workers’ members by the Workers’ group: The 
letter and the spirit of Article 7 of the Constitution were unequivocally, 
by implication, to the effect that each group, including the Government 
eroup, should determine its own representation. This was a natural con- 
sequence and condition of the tripartite character of the Organization. 

After analyzing the Constitution, Mr. Chairman, the Canadian delegate 
went on to review the interpretation thereof as given by the highest authori- 
ties. He first recalled the advisory opinion of the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, as set forth in a report to the Council dated 26th June, 
1922. This report was drawn up after extensive consultation. Among those 
consulted were Mr. Anzilotti, judge of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, Mr. McKinnon Wood, Legal Adviser of the League Secretariat, Mr. 
Arthur Fontaine, chairman of the Governing Body, and Mr. Jouhaux, the 
leader of the Workers’ Group. In his report the Secretary-General set out 
that “the first step in the procedure (for the renewal of the Governing Body) 
must be the recognition by the Conference of a list of the eight members of 
chief industrial importance.” 

The Canadian delegate further recalled the interpretation given by the 
Council of the League of Nations. This was set forth in Viscount Ishii’s 
report adopted by the Council on the 30th September, 1922. This report 
emphatically stated that “the duty of drawing up the list of eight chief 
sndustrial countries was primarily the function of the International Labour 
Conference.” 
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Examining then the question from the historical angle, the Canadian 
representative reminded the Governing Body that the first list of eight 
States Member of chief industrial importance, which was submitted to the 
Washington Labour Conference of 1919 by the Organizing Committee at a 
time when the Governing Body did not yet exist, was definitely fixed by the 
Conference itself. Commenting upon this observation, Mr. Jouhaux re- 
marked: “The fact exists, and it can certainly be contended that the action 
of the Conference proves in a certain measure that it is the International 
Labour Conference which is competent to decide the question.” 


The Canadian representative finally recalled that in 1922, when the 
first list of the eight States Members of chief industrial importance was 
revised, the Governing Body proposed an amendment to the Conference 
which, if adopted, would have had the effect of changing the basis of the 
list. The proposed amendment was rejected, and it was important to observe 
that, on this occasion, the Governing Body did not adopt the changes itself, 
but only recommended their adoption to the Conference. 


This was the only occasion, at the time the Canadian delegate spoke, 
on which the Governing Body could have been said to have taken any action 
in the matter of the eight States Members of chief industrial importance, - 
and, on this occasion, it has not assumed the power of revising alone the 
list of eight States. 


In 1934, it is true, the Governing Body assumed that power. But, 
when the Legal Adviser of the Office was asked to justify that assumption, 
he referred, in a note on the legal situation dated 17th January, 1934, to the 
resolution adopted by the International Labour Conference on 22nd June, 
1934, which stated that, in the event of a certain named Government 
accepting membership of the Organization the Governing Body was author- 
ized to arrange with that Government any question arising out of its 
membership. This resolution could be regarded as an ad hoc delegation of 
power to meet a quite exceptional case. That it is so, is confirmed by the 
Conference Delegation, which states in its Report, paragraph 27, that it 
is “upon a de facto basis” that the Governing Body, in the subsequent cases, 
exercised the power of determining the Members which are of chief indus- 
trial importance. 


Should any doubt remain as to the paramount competence of the Con- 
ference to deal with the matter of the eight States it should be removed 
by the examination of the amendments standing before us. It is obvious 
that their authors consider that the Conference, as sovereign organ of the 
Organization, is absolutely free to decide that it belongs to itself or to the 
Governing Body, or to both, to determine the eight States Members of 
chief industrial importance. 


But this Committee, Mr. Chairman, is not a court which has to decide 
what the law is. It is a constituent assembly which has to declare what the 
law should be. The Canadian Delegation, in a spirit of co-operation, is 
prepared to vote for the text of Article 7 paragraph 3 as proposed by the 
Conference Delegation on Constitutional Questions, subject, however, to a 
proviso, namely: that, “Any appeal from the declaration of the Governing 
Body as to which are the Members of chief industrial importance shall be 
decided by the Conference,” and on the understanding that “an appeal to 
the Conference shall not suspend the application of the declaration.” 

This proviso will have the effect of maintaining, mutatis mutandis, the 
right of appeal provided for in the existing paragraph 3 of Article 7, right 
of appeal which was exercised by India and Poland in the years 1920-1922. 
The second part of the Canadian Delegation's amendment, namely the 
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words “but an appeal to the Conference shall not suspend the application of 
the declaration,” is borrowed from a Report on the matter adopted by the 
Governing Body on the 31st January, 1934. 

The object of the Canadian amendment is first to prevent that the 
Governing Body be open to the criticism of constituting itself in a closed 
corporation pretending to exercise, without any control whatsoever, the 
major privilege of deciding as to which are its permanent members, when, 
under the existing Article 7, it can decide upon such minor questions as the 
method of filling vacancies and of appointing substitutes but “subject to 
the approval of the Conference.” 

The object of the Canadian amendment is secondly to prevent that 
some forty Government delegates to the Conference be denied their birth- 
right to decide on the permanent representation of their own group on the 
Governing Body, when the eight Employers and eight Workers sitting on 
the Governing Body lay claim to assume that right. Are Governments to 
abandon lightly a prerogative based on the very tripartite nature of the 
Organization? Do not the Employers and Workers see that, by derogating 
to the firmly-established principle that each group select its own represen- 
tatives, they create a precedent which may one day be turned against them? 


The object of the Canadian amendment is finally and above all to 
assure the respect of a principle inserted in paragraph 2 of Article 7 by the 
Peace Conference of 1919, and reaffirmed by the Council of the League of 
Nations and the International Labour Conference in 1922, and again by 
the Conference Delegation in 1946. 


It will be remembered that when, at the Peace Conference of 1919, the 
original draft of the constitution of the International Labour Organization 
was submitted to the Commission on International Labour Legislation, this 
draft laid down that five members of the Governing Body were to be selected 
by the Governments of the five Great Powers, which were mentioned by 
name. That clause gave rise to strong objection on the part of Mr. Vander- 
velde, of Belgium, who was anxious that Germany should one day be 
included among the so-called permanent members of the Governing Body 
and also to retain a seat for Belgium. The result of the incident was the 
inscription in the Constitution of the Organization of the principle that the 
perpetual privilege of sitting in the Governing Body shall belong to States 
Members of chief industrial importance. 


In 1922 the Council of the League of Nations, which had been called 
upon to consider claims made to it by India and Poland, adopted a report 
accepting that criterion of industrial importance, and giving an authorita- 
tive interpretation thereof. 


In the same year 1922, the Governing Body submitted an amendment 
to the 1922 International Labour Conference in which it was recommended 
that the five Great Powers then on the Council of the League, as well as the 
United States of America, should be substituted for the eight States of 
chief industrial importance. That amendment was opposed by the Cana- 
dian Delegation, then led by the Honourable Ernest Lapointe, Minister of 
Justice. The Canadian Delegation urged that no seat should be allocated 
forever to any State, irrespective of its industrial importance, and that the 
principle sanctioned by Article 7 of the Constitution that all countries, not 
only those ranking as Great Powers, should have an opportunity to fill the 
named seats, should be maintained. The Canadian Delegation was sup- 
ported by the Indian Delegation. When the vote was taken, the amend- 
ment proposed by the Governing Body was overwhelmingly rejected by 
62 votes to 8. 
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For all these reasons, Mr. Chairman, the Canadian Delegation, jealous 
of the prerogative of the Government group and respectful of the Constitu- 
tion, has the honour to move the adoption of the amendment it has 
submitted. 

This amendment, Mr. Chairman, being of the nature of a compromise, 
—of a compromise between the Conference Delegation’s proposal on the 
one hand, and the Australian, Mexican and Indian proposals on the other, 
should meet with unanimous approval. 


Annex 7—Draft Agreement Between the United Nations and the 
International Labour Organization 


Article 57 of the Charter of the United Nations provides that 
specialized agencies established by inter-governmental agreement and 
having wide international responsibilities as defined in their basic instru- 
ments in economic, social, cultural, educational, health, and related fields 
shall be brought into relationship with the United Nations. 

The International Labour Conference, meeting in its twenty-seventh 
session in Paris on 3rd November, 1945, adopted a resolution confirming the 
desire of the International Labour Organization to enter into relationship 
with the United Nations on terms to be determined by agreement. 

Therefore, the United Nations and the International Labour Organiza- 
tion agree as follows: 


Article 1 


The United Nations recognizes the International Labour Organiza- 
tion as a specialized agency responsible for taking such action as may be 
appropriate under its basic instrument for the accomplishment of the 
purposes set forth therein. 


Article 2 
RECIPROCAL REPRESENTATION 


1. Representatives of the United Nations shall be invited to attend 
the meetings of the International Labour Conference (hereinafter called 
the Conference) and its committees, the Governing Body and its com- 
mittees, and such general, regional or other special meetings as the Inter- 
national Labour Organization may convene, and to participate, without 
vote, in the deliberations of these bodies. 

2. Representatives of the International Labour Organization shall 
be invited to attend meetings of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations (hereinafter called the Council) and of its com- 
missions and committees and to participate, without vote, in the de- 
liberations of these bodies with respect to items on their agenda in 
which the International Labour Organization has indicated that it has an 
interest. 

3. Representatives of the International Labour Organization shall 
be invited to attend in a consultative capacity meetings of the General 
Assembly and shall be afforded full opportunity for presenting to the 
General Assembly the views of the International Labour Organization on 
questions within the scope of its activities. 

4. Representatives of the International Labour Organization shall 
be invited to attend meetings of the main committees of the General 
Assembly in which the International Labour Organization has an interest 
and to participate, without vote, in the deliberations thereof. 
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5. Representatives of the International Labour Organization shall 
be invited to attend the meetings of the Trusteeship Council and to partici- 
pate, without vote, in the deliberations thereof with respect to items on 
the agenda in which the International Labour Organization has indicated 
that it has an interest. 

6. Written statements of the Organization shall be distributed by the 
Secretariat of the United Nations to all Members of the General Assembly, 


the Council and its commissions and the Trusteeship Council as appropriate. 


Article 3 
PROPOSAL OF AGENDA ITEMS 


Subject to such preliminary consultation as may be necessary, the 
International Labour Organization shall include on the agenda of the 
Governing Body items proposed to it by the United Nations. Similarly, 
the Council and its commissions and the Trusteeship Council shall include 
on their agenda items proposed by the International Labour Organization. 


Article 4 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND OF THE CouNCIL 


1. The International Labour Organization, having regard to the 
obligation of the United Nations to promote the objectives set forth 
in Article 55 of the Charter and the function and power of the Council, 
under Article 62 of the Charter, to make or initiate studies and reports 
with respect to international economic, social, cultural, educational, health 
and related matters and to make recommendations concerning these matters 
to the specialized agencies concerned, and having regard, also, to the 
responsibility of the United Nations, under Articles 58 and 63 of the Charter, 
to make recommendations for the co-ordination of the policies and activities 
of such specialized agencies, agrees to arrange for the submission, as soon 
as possible, to the Governing Body, the Conference or such other organ 
of the International Labour Organization, as may be appropriate, of 
all formal recommendations which the General Assembly or the Council 
may make to it. 

2. The International Labour Organization agrees to enter into con- 
sultation with the United Nations upon request with respect to such 
recommendations, and in due course to report to the United Nations on 
the action taken by the Organization or by its members to give effect to 
such recommendations, or on the other results of their consideration. 

8 The International Labour Organization affirms its intention of co- 
operating in whatever further measures may be necessary to make co- 
ordination of the activities of specialized agencies and those of the United 
Nations fully effective. In particular, it agrees to participate in, and to 
co-operate with, any body or bodies which the Council may establish for 
the purpose of facilitating such co-ordination and to furnish such informa- 


tion as may be required for the carrying out of this purpose. 


Article 5 
EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION AND DOCUMENTS 


1. Subject to such arrangements as may be necessary for the safe- 
suarding of confidential material, the fullest and promptest exchange of 
nformation and documents shall be made between the United Nations and 
the International Labour Organization. 
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2. Without prejudice to the generality of the provisions of paragraph 1: 

(a) the International Labour Organization agrees to transmit to 
the United Nations regular reports on the activities of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization; 

(6) the International Labour Organization agrees to comply to the 
fullest extent practicable with any request which the United 
Nations may make for the furnishing of special reports, studies 
or information, subject to the conditions set forth in Article 15; 
and 


(c) the Secretary-General shall, upon request, consult with the Director 
regarding the provision to the International Labour Organization 
of such information as may be of special interest to the 
Organization. 


Article 6 
ASSISTANCE TO THE SEcuRITY CoUNCIL 


The International Labour Organization agrees to co-operate with the 
Economic and Social Council in furnishing such information and rendering 
such assistance to the Security Council as that Council may request includ- 
ing assistance in carrying out decisions of the Security Council for the 
maintenance or restoration of international peace and security. 


Article 7 
ASSISTANCE TO THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The International Labour Organization agrees to co-operate with 
the Trusteeship Council in the carrying out of its functions and in particular 
agrees that it will, to the greatest extent possible, render such assistance 
as the Trusteeship Council may request in regard to matters with which the 
Organization is concerned. 


Article 8 
Non-SELF-GOVERNING ‘TERRITORIES 


The International Labour Organization agrees to co-operate with the 
United Nations in giving effect to the principles and obligations set forth 
in chapter XI of the Charter with regard to matters affecting the well 
being and development of the peoples of non-self-governing territories. 


Article 9 
RELATIONS WITH THE INTERNATIONAL CouURT OF JUSTICE 


1. The International Labour Organization agrees to furnish any 
information which may be requested by the International Court of Justice 
in pursuance of Article 34 of the Statute of the Court. 


2. The General Assembly authorizes the International Labour Organ- 
ization to request advisory opinions of the International Court of Justice 
on legal questions arising within the scope of its activities other than 
questions concerning the mutual relationships of the Organization and the 
United Nations or other specialized agencies. 


3. Such request may be addressed to the Court by the Conference or 
by the Governing Body acting in pursuance of an authorization by the 
Conference. 
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4. When requesting the International Court of Justice to give an 
advisory opinion the International Labour Organization shall inform the 
Economic and Social Council of the request. 


Article 10 
HEADQUARTERS AND REGIONAL OFFICES 


1. The International Labour Organization, having regard to the 
desirability of the headquarters of specialized agencies being situated at 
the permanent seat of the United Nations and to the advantages that flow 
from such centralization, agrees to consult the United Nations before mak- 
ing any decision concerning the location of its permanent headquarters. 

2. Any regional or branch offices which the International Labour 
Organization may establish shall, so far as practicable, be closely associated 
with such regional or branch offices as the United Nations may establish. 


Article 11 
PERSONNEL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. The United Nations and the International Labour Organization 
recognize that the eventual development of a single unified international 
civil service is desirable from the standpoint of effective administrative 
co-ordination, and with this end in view agree to develop common personnel 
standards, methods and arrangements designed to avoid serious discrep- 
ancies in terms and conditions of employment, to avoid competition in 
recruitment of personnel, and to facilitate interchange of personnel in 
order to obtain the maximum benefit from their services. 


29 The United Nations and the International Labour Organization 
agree to co-operate to the fullest extent possible in achieving these ends 
and in particular they agree to: 

(a) consult together concerning the establishment of an International 
Civil Service Commission to advise on the means by which common 
standards of recruitment in the secretariats of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies may be ensured ; 
consult together concerning other matters relating to the employ- 
ment of their officers and staff, including conditions of service, 
duration of appointments, classification, salary scales and allow- 
ances, retirement and pension rights and staff regulations and 
rules with a view to securing as much uniformity in these matters 
as shall be found practicable; 

(c) co-operate in the interchange of personnel, when desirable, on 
a temporary or permanent basis, making due provision for the 
retention of seniority and pension rights, 

(d) co-operate in the establishment and operation of suitable ma- 
chinery for the settlement of disputes arising in connection with 
the employment of personnel and related matters. 


(b 


— 


Article 12 
STATISTICAL SERVICES 


1. The United Nations and the International Labour Organization 
agree to strive for maximum co-operation, the elimination of all undesir- 
able duplication between them, and the most efficient use of their technical 
personnel in their respective collection, analysis, publication and dissemina- 
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tion of statistical information. They agree to combine their efforts to 
secure the greatest possible usefulness and utilization of statistical informa- 
tion and to minimize the burdens placed upon national governments and 
other organizations from which such information may be collected. 


2. The International Labour Organization recognizes the United 
Nations as the central agency for the collection, analysis, publication, 
standardization and improvement of statistics serving the general purposes 
of international organizations. 


3. The United Nations recognizes the International Labour Organ- 
ization as the appropriate agency for the collection, analysis, publication, 
standardization and improvement of statistics within its special sphere, 
without prejudice to the right of the United Nations to concern itself with 
such statistics so far as they may be essential for its own purposes or for 
the improvement of statistics throughout the world. 


4. The United Nations shall develop administrative instruments and 
procedures through which effective statistical co-operation may be secured 
between the United Nations and the agencies brought into relationship 
with it. 

5. It is recognized as desirable that the collection of statistical informa- 
tion should not be duplicated by the United Nations or any of the 
specialized agencies whenever it is practicable for any of them to utilize 
information or materials which another may have available. 


6. In order to build up a central collection of statistical information 
for general use, it is agreed that data supplied to the International Labour 
Organization for incorporation in its basic statistical series or special 
reports should so far as practicable be made available to the United 
Nations. 


Article 13 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 


1. The United Nations and the International Labour Organization 
recognize the desirability, in the interest of administrative and technical 
uniformity and of the most efficient use of personnel and resources, of 
avoiding, whenever possible, the establishment and operation of competitive 
or overlapping facilities and services among the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. 


2. Accordingly, the United Nations and the International Labour 
Organization agree to consult together concerning the establishment and 
use of common administrative and technical services and facilities in 
addition to those referred to in articles 11, 12 and 14, in so far as 
the establishment and use of such services may from time to time be 
found practicable and appropriate. 


3. Arrangements shall be made between the United Nations and the 
International Labour Organization in regard to the registration and deposit 
of official documents. 


Article 14 
BUDGETARY AND FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. The International Labour Organization recognizes the desirability 
of establishing close budgetary and financial relationships with the United 
Nations in order that the administrative operations of the United Nations 
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and of the specialized agencies shall be carried out in the most efficient 
and economical manner possible, and that the maximum measure of co- 
ordination and uniformity with respect to these operations shall be secured. 


2 The United Nations and the International Labour Organization 
agree to co-operate to the fullest extent possible in achieving these ends 
and, in particular, shall consult together concerning the desirability of 
making appropriate arrangements for the inclusion of the budget of the 
Organization within a general budget of the United Nations. Any such 
arrangements which may be made shall be defined in a supplementary 
agreement between the two organizations. 


3. In the preparation of the budget of the International Labour Organ- 
ization the Organization shall consult with the United Nations. 


4. The International Labour Organization agrees to transmit its 
proposed budget to the United Nations annually at the same time as such 
budget is transmitted to its members. ‘The General Assembly shall examine 
the budget or proposed budget of the Organization and may make recom- 


mendations to it concerning any item or items contained therein. 


5. Representatives of the International Labour Organization shall be 
entitled to participate, without vote, in the deliberations of the General 
Assembly or any committee thereof at all times when the budget of the 
Organization or general administrative or financial questions affecting the 
Organization are under consideration. 


6. The United Nations may undertake the collection of contributions 
from those members of the International Labour Organization which are 
also Members of the United Nations in accordance with such arrangements 
as may be defined by a later agreement between the United Nations and 
the International Labour Organization. 


7 The United Nations shall, upon its own initiative or upon the 
request of the International Labour Organization, arrange for studies to 
be undertaken concerning other financial and fiscal questions of interest 
to the Organization and to other specialized agencies with a view to the 
provision of common services and the securing of uniformity in such 
matters. 


8 The International Labour Organization agrees to conform as far 
as may be practicable to standard practices and forms recommended by 
the United Nations. 


Article 15 
FINANCING OF SPECIAL SERVICES 


1. In the event of the International Labour Organization being faced 
with the necessity of incurring substantial extra expense as a result of any 
request which the United Nations may make for special reports, studies 
or assistance in accordance with articles 5, 6 or 7, or with other pro- 
visions of this agreement, consultation shall take place with a view to 
determining the most equitable manner in which such expense shall be borne. 


2. Consultation between the United Nations and the International 
Labour Organization shall similarly take place with a view to making such 
arrangements as may be found equitable for covering the costs of central 
administrative, technical or fiscal services or facilities or other special 
assistance provided by the United Nations. 
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Article 16 
IntrER-AGENcY AGREEMENTS 


The International Labour Organization agrees to inform the Council 
of the nature and scope of any formal agreement between the International 
Labour Organization and any other specialized agency or inter-governmental 
organization and in particular agrees to inform the Council before any 
such agreement is concluded. 


Article 17 
LIAISON 


1. The United Nations and the International Labour Organization 
agree to the foregoing provisions in the belief that they will contribute to 
the maintenance of effective liaison between the two organizations. They 
affirm their intention of taking whatever further measures may be necessary 
to make this liaison fully effective. 

2. The liaison arrangements provided for in the foregoing articles of 
this agreement shall apply as far as appropriate to the relations between 
such branch or regional offices as may be established by the two organiza- 
tions as well as between their central machinery. 


Article 18 
IMPLEMENTATION OF THE AGREEMENT 


The Secretary-General and the Director may enter into such supple- 
mentary arrangements for the implementation of this agreement as may be 
found desirable in the light of the operating experience of the two organiza- 
tions. 


Article 19 


REVISION 


This agreement shall be subject to revision by agreement between 
the United Nations and the International Labour Organization. 


Article 20 
ENTRY INTO FORCE 


This agreement shall come into force on its approval by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations and the General Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 

New York, 30 May, 1946 
(signed) 


A. Ramaswami MUDALIAR, 

President of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Council on Negotiations with 
Specialized Agencies. 


G. MYRDDIN-EVANS, | 
Chairman of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and of the Negotiating 
Delegation of the International Labour Organi- 
zation. 
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Annex 8—Instrument for the Amendment of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organization 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 
having been convened at Montreal by the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, and having met in its Twenty-ninth Session on 19th 
September, 1946; and having decided upon the adoption of certain amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the International Labour Organization, a ques- 
tion which is included in the second item on the agenda of the Session, 
adopts, this ninth day of October of the year one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-six, the following instrument for the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the International Labour Organization, which may be cited as the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organization Instrument of 
Amendment, 1946: 


Article 1 


As from the date of the coming into force of this Instrument of Amend- 
ment, the Constitution of the International Labour Organization, of which 
the text at present in force is set forth in the first column of the Annex to 
this Instrument, shall have effect as amended in the second column of the 
said Annex. 


Article 2 


Two copies of this Instrument of Amendment shall be authenticated 
by the signatures of the President of the Conference and of the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office. One of these copies shall be 
deposited in the archives of the International Labour Office and the other 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General of the United Nations for 
registration in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. The Director-General will communicate a certified copy of the 
Instrument to all the Members of the International Labour Organization. 


Article 3 


1. The formal ratifications or acceptances of this Instrument of Amend- 
ment shall be communicated to the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office, who shall notify the Members of the Organization of the 
receipt thereof. 


; 22 Lis Instrument of Amendment will come into force in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 36 of the Constitution of the Organization. 


3. On the coming into force of this Instrument, the Director-General of 
the International Labour Office shall so notify all the Members of the 
International Labour Organization, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, and all the States having signed the Charter of the United Nations. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
Amended Text! 
PREAMBLE 


Whereas universal and lasting peace can be established only if it is 
based upon social justice; 

And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such injustice, hard- 
ship and privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great 
that the peace and harmony of the world are imperilled; and an improve- 
ment of those conditions is urgently required: as, for example, by the 
regulation of the hours of work, including the establishment of a maximum 
working day and week, the regulation of the labour supply, the prevention 
of unemployment, the provision of an adequate living wage, the protection 
of the worker against sickness, disease and injury arising out of his employ- 
ment, the protection of children, young persons and women, provision for 
old age and injury, protection of the interests of workers when employed in 
countries other than their own, recognition of the principle of equal remun- 
eration for work of equal value, recognition of the principle of freedom of 
association, the organization of vocational and technical education and other 
measures; 

Whereas, also the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of 
labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve 
the conditions in their own countries; 

The Higu Contractine Partizs, moved by sentiments of justice and 
humanity as well as by the desire to secure the permanent peace of the 
world, and with a view to attaining the objectives set forth in this Preamble, 
agree to the following Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization: 


Cuaprer I—ORGANIZATION 
Article 1 


1. A permanent organization is hereby established for the promotion 
of the objects set forth in the Preamble to this Constitution and in the 
Declaration concerning the aims and purposes of the International Labour 
Organization adopted at Philadelphia on 10th May, 1944, the text of which 
7s annexed to this Constitution. 


2. The Members of the International Labour Organization shall be the 
States which were Members of the Organization on Ist November, 1945, 
and such other States as may become Members in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of paragraphs 3 and 4 of this Article. 


3. Any original Member of the United Nations and any State admitted 
to membership of the United Nations by a decision of the General Assembly 
in accordance with the provisions of the Charter may become a Member 
of the International Labour Organization by communicating to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office its formal acceptance of the 
obligations of the Constitution of the International Labour Organization. 

4. The General Conference of the International Labour Organization 
may also admit Members to the Organization by a vote concurred in by 
two thirds of the delegates attending the session, including two thirds of 


1 New or revised portions of the Constitution are printed in italics. 
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the Government delegates present and voting. Such admission shall take 
effect on the communication to the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office by the Government of the new Member of its formal accept- 
ance of the obligations of the Constitution of the Organization. 

5. No Member of the International Labour Organization may with- 
draw from the Organization without giving notice of its intention so to do 
to the Director-General of the International Labour Office. Such notice 
shall take effect two years after the date of its reception by the Director- 
General, subject to the Member having at that time fulfilled all financial 
obligations arising out of its membership. When a Member has ratified 
any International Labour Convention, such withdrawal shall not affect the 
continued validity for the period provided for in the Convention of all 
obligations arising thereunder or relating thereto. 


6. In the event of any State having ceased to be a Member of the 
Organization, its readmission to membership shall be governed by the 
provisions of paragraph 3 or paragraph 4 of this Article as the case may be. 


Article 2 


The permanent organization shall consist of: 

(a) a General Conference of representatives of the Members; 

(b) a Governing Body composed as described in Article 7; and 

(c) an International Labour Office controlled by the Governing Body. 


Article 3 


1. The meetings of the General Conference of representatives of 
the Members shall be held from time to time as occasion may require, and 
at least once in every year. It shall be composed of four representatives 
of each of the Members, of whom two shall be Government delegates and 
the two others shall be delegates representing respectively the employers 
and the workpeople of each of the Members. 


2. Each delegate may be accompanied by advisers, who shall not exceed 
two in number for each item on the agenda of the meeting. When questions 
specially affecting women are to be considered by the Conference, one at 
least of the advisers should be a woman. 

3 Bach Member which is responsible for the international relations of 
non-metropolitan territories may appoint as additional advisers to each 
of its delegates: 


(a) persons nominated by 2 as representatives of any such territory 
in regard to matters within the self-governing powers of that 
territory; and 


(b) persons nominated by it to advise its delegates in regard to matters 
concerning non-self-governing territories. 


4. In the case of a territory under the joint authority of two or more 
Members, persons may be nominated to advise the delegates of such 
Members. 


5. The Members undertake to nominate non-Government delegates and 
advisers chosen in agreement with the industrial organizations, if such 
organizations exist, which are most representative of employers or work- 
people, as the case may be, in their respective countries. 

6. Advisers shall not speak except on a request made by the delegate 
whom they accompany and by the special authorization of the President of 
the Conference, and may not vote. 
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7. A delegate may by notice in writing addressed to the President 
appoint one of his advisers to act as his deputy, and the adviser, while so 
acting, shall be allowed to speak and vote. 

8. The names of the delegates and their advisers will be communicated 
to the International Labour Office by the Government of each of the 
Members. 


9. The credentials of delegates and their advisers shall be subject to 
scrutiny by the Conference, which may, by two thirds of the votes cast 
by the delegates present, refuse to admit any delegate or adviser whom it 
deems not to have been nominated in accordance with this Article. 


Article 4 


1. Every delegate shall be entitled to vote individually on all matters 
which are taken into consideration by the Conference. 


2. If one of the Members fails to nominate one of the non-Government 
delegates whom it is entitled to nominate, the other non-Government 
delegate shall be allowed to sit and speak at the Conference, but not to vote. 


3. If in accordance with Article 3 the Conference refuses admission 
to a delegate of one of the Members, the provisions of the present Article 
shall apply as if that delegate had not been nominated. 


Article 6 


The meetings of the Conference shall, subject to any decisions which 
may have been taken by the Conference itself at a previous meeting, be held 
at such place as may be decided by the Governing Body. 


Article 6 


Any change in the seat of the International Labour Office shall be 
decided by the Conference by a two-thirds majority of the votes cast by 
the delegates present. 


Article 7 


1. The Governing Body shall consist of thirty-two persons: 
Sixteen representing Governments, 
Eight representing the employers, and 
Eight representing the workers. 

2. Of the sixteen persons representing Governments, eight shall be 
appointed by the Members of chief industrial importance, and eight shall 
be appointed by the Members selected for that purpose by the Government 
delegates to the Conference, excluding the delegates of the eight Members 
mentioned above. Of the sixteen Members represented, six shall be non- 
European States. 

3. The Governing Body shall as occasion requires determine which 
are the Members of the Organization of chief industrial importance and 
shall make rules to ensure that all questions relating to the selection of the 
Members of chief industrial importance are considered by an umpartial 
committee before beng decided by the Governing Body. Any appeal 
made by a Member from the declaration of the Governing Body as to 
which are the Members of chief industrial importance shall be decided by 
the Conference, but an appeal to the Conference shall not suspend the 
application of the declaration until such time as the Conference decides 
the appeal. 
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4. The persons representing the employers and the persons representing 
the workers shall be elected respectively by the employers’ delegates and 
the workers’ delegates to the Conference. Two employers’ representatives 
and two workers’ representatives shall belong to non-European States. 

5. The period of office of the Governing Body shall be three years. 
If for any reason the Governing Body elections do not take place on the 
expiry of this period, the Governing Body shall remain in office until such 
elections are held. 

6. The method of filling vacancies and of appointing substitutes and 
other similar questions may be decided by the Governing Body subject 
to the approval of the Conference. 

7. The Governing Body shall, from time to time, elect from tts number 
a Chairman and two Vice-Chairmen, of whom one shall be a person repre- 
senting a Government, one a person representing the employers, and one 
a person representing the workers. 

8 The Governing Body shall regulate its own procedure and shall fix 
‘ts own times of meeting: A special meeting shall be held if a written 
request to that effect is made by at least twelve of the representatives on 
the Governing Body. 


Article 8 


1. There shall be a Director-General of the International Labour 
Office, who shall be appointed by the Governing Body, and, subject to the 
instructions of the Governing Body, shall be responsible for the efficient 
conduct of the International Labour Office and for such other duties as may 
be assigned to him. 

9. The Director-General or his deputy shall attend all meetings of 
the Governing Body. 


Article 9 


1. The staff of the International Labour Office shall be appointed by 
the Director-General under regulations approved by the Governing Body. 

2. So far as is possible with due regard to the efficiency of the work 
of the Office,- the Director-General shall select persons of different 
nationalities. 

3 A certain number of these persons shall be women. 

4. The responsibilities of the Director-General and the staff shall be 
exclusively international in character. In the performance of their duties, 
ithe Director-General and the staff shall not seek or receive instructions 
from any Government or from any other authority external to the Organiza- 
tion. They shall refrain: from any action which might reflect on their 
position as international officials responsible only to the Organization. 

5. Each Member of the Organization undertakes to respect the ex- 
clusively international character of the responsibilities of the Dvurector- 
General and the staff and not to seek to influence them in the discharge of 
their responsibilities. 


Article 10 


1. The functions of the International Labour Office shall include the 
collection and distribution of information on all subjects relating to the 
‘nternational adjustment of conditions of industrial life and labour, and 
particularly the examination of subjects which it is proposed to bring before 
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the Conference with a view to the conclusion of international Conventions, 
and the conduct of such special investigations as may be ordered by the 
Conference or by the Governing Body. 


2. Subject to such directions as the Governing Body may give, the 
Office will— 


(a) prepare the documents on the various items of the agenda for the 
meetings of the Conference; 


(6) accord to Governments at their request all appropriate assistance 
utthin its power in connection with the framing of laws and 
regulations on the basis of the decisions of the Conference and 
the wmprovement of administrative practices and systems of 
inspection; 


(c) carry out the duties required of it by the provisions of this 
Constitution in connection with the effective observance of «'on- 
ventions ; 


(d) edit and issue, in such languages as the Governing Body may think 
desirable, publications dealing with problems of industry and em- 
ployment of international interest. 


3. Generally, it shall have such other powers and duties as may be 
assigned to it by the Conference or by the Governing Body. 


Article 11 


The Government departments of any of the Members which deal 
with questions of industry and employment may communicate directly 
with the Director-General through the representative of their Government 
on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office or, failing any 
such representative, through such other qualified official as the Government 
may nominate for the purpose. 


Article 12 


1. The International Labour Organization shall co-operate within the 
terms of this Constitution with any general international organization en- 
trusted with the co-ordination of the activities of public internatonal organi- 
zations having specialized responsibilities and with public international 
orgamzations having specialized responsibilities in related fields. 


2. The International Labour Organization may make appropriate 
arrangements for the representatives of public international organizations 
to participate without vote in its deliberations. 


3. The International Labour Organization may make suitable arrange- 
ments for such consultation as it may think desirable with recognized non- 
governmental international organizations, including international organiza- 
tions of employers, workers, agriculturists and co-operators. 


Article 13 


1. The International Labour Organization may make such financial 
and budgetary arrangements with the United Nations as may appear 
appropriate. 

2. Pending the conclusion of such arrangements or if at any time 
no such arrangements are in force— 
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(a) each of the Members will pay the travelling and subsistence 
expenses of its delegates and their advisers and of its representa- 
tives attending the meetings of the Conference or the Governing 
Body, as the case may be; 


(b) all other expenses of the International Labour Office and of the 
meetings of the Conference or Governing Body shall be paid by 
the Director-General of the International Labour Office out of the 
general funds of the International Labour Organization ; 


(c) the arrangements for the approval, allocation and collection of the 
budget of the International Labour Organization shall be deter- 
mined by the Conference by a two-thirds majority of the votes 
cast by the delegates present, and shall provide for the approval 
of the budget and of the arrangements for the allocation of ex- 
penses among the Members of the Organization by a committee 
of Government representatives. 


3. The expenses of the International Labour Organization shall be 
borne by the Members in accordance with the arrangements in force in 
virtue of paragraph 1 or paragraph 2 (c) of this Article. 


4. A-Member of the Organization which is in arrears in the payment 
of its financial contribution to the Organization shall have no vote in the 
Conference, in the Governing Body, in any committee, or in the elections 
of members of the Governing Body, if the amount of its arrears equals 
or exceeds the amount of the contributions due from it for the preceding 
two full years: Provided that the Conference may by a two-thirds 
majority of the votes cast by the delegates present permit such a Mem- 
ber to vote if it is satisfied that the failure to pay is due to conditions 
beyond the control of the Member. 


5. The Director-General of the International Labour Office shall be 


responsible to the Governing Body for the proper expenditure of the funds 
of the International Labour Organization. 


CHAPTER I[]—PROCEDURE 
Article 14 


1. The agenda for all meetings of the Conference will be settled by 
the Governing Body, which shall consider any suggestion as to the agenda 
that may be made by the Government of any of the Members or by any 
representative organization recognized for the purpose of Article 3, or by 
any public international organization. 


2. The Governing Body shall make rules to ensure thorough technical 
preparation and adequate consultation of the Members primarily concerned 
by means of a preparatory Conference or otherwise, prior to the adoption 
of a Convention or Recommendation by the Conference. 


Article 15 


1. The Director-General shall act as the Secretary-General of the 
Conference, and shall transmit the agenda so as to reach the Members 


four months before the meeting of the Conference, and, through them, 
the non-Government delegates when appointed. 


2. The reports on each item of the agenda shall be despatched so as 
to reach the Members in time to permit adequate consideration before the 
meeting of the Conference. The Governing Body shall make rules for 
the application of this provision. 
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Article 16 


__ I. Any of the Governments of the Members may formally object to the 
inclusion of any item or items in the agenda. The grounds for such 
objection shall be set forth in a statement addressed to the Director-General 
who shall circulate it to all the Members of the Organization. 


2. Items to which such objection has been made shall not, however, 
be excluded from the agenda, if at the Conference a majority of two- 
ae of the votes cast by the delegates present is in favour of considering 

em. 


3: If the Conference decides (otherwise than under the preceding 
paragraph) by two-thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present that 
any subject shall be considered by the Conference, that subject shall be 
included in the agenda for the following meeting. 


Article 17 


1. The Conference shall elect a President and three Vice-Presidents. 
One of the Vice-Presidents shall be a Government delegate, one an em- 
ployers’ delegate and one a workers’ delegate. The Conference shall regulate 
its own procedure and may appoint committees to consider and report on 
any matter. 

2. Except as otherwise expressly provided in this Constitution or by 
the terms of any Convention or other instrument conferring powers on 
the Conference or of the financial and budgetary arrangements adopted in 
virtue of Article 13, all matters shall be decided by a simple majority of the 
votes cast by the delegates present. 


3. The voting is void unless the total number of votes cast is equal 
to half the number of the delegates attending the Conference. 


Article 18 


The Conference may add to any committees which it appoints technical 
experts without power to vote. 


Article 19 


1. When the Conference has decided on the adoption of proposals with 
regard to an item in the agenda, it will rest with the Conference to determine 
whether these proposals should take the form: (a) of an international Con- 
vention, or (b) of a Recommendation to meet circumstances where the 
subject, or aspect of it, dealt with is not considered suitable or appropriate 
at that time for a Convention. 

2. In either case a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the 
delegates present shall be necessary on the final vote for the adoption 
of the Convention or Recommendation, as the case may be, by the 
Conference. 


3. In framing any Convention or Recommendation of general applica- 
tion the Conference shall have due regard to those countries in which 
climatic conditions, the imperfect development of industrial organization, 
or other special circumstances make the industrial conditions substantially 
different and shall suggest the modifications, if any, which it considers 
may be required to meet the case of such countries. | 


4. Two copies of the Convention or Recommendation shall be authen 
ticated by the signatures of the President of the Conference and of the 
Director-General. Of these copies one shall be deposited in the archives of 
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the International Labour Office and the other with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. The Director-General will communicate a certified 
copy of the Convention or Recommendation to each of the Members. 


5. In the case of a Convention— 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


the Convention will be communicated to all Members for ratifi- 
cation; 

each of the Members undertakes that it will, within the period of 
one year at most from the closing of the session of the Conference, 
or if it is impossible owing to exceptional circumstances to do so 
within the period of one year, then at the earliest practicable 
moment and in no case later than eighteen months from the closing 
of the session of the Conference, bring the Convention before the 
authority or authorities within whose competence the matter lies, 
for the enactment of legislation or other action; 


Members shall inform the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office of the measures taken in accordance with this Article 
to bring the Convention before the said competent authority or 
authorities, with particulars of the authority or authorities 


regarded as competent, and of the action taken by them; 


if the Member obtains the consent of the authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matter lies, 2t will communicate the 
formal ratification of the Convention to the Director-General and 
will take such action as may be necessary to make effective the 
provisions of such Convention; 


if the Member does not obtain the consent of the authority or 
authorities within whose competence the matter lies, no further 
obligation shall rest wpon the Member except that it shall report 
to the Director-General of the International Labour Office, at 
appropriate intervals as requested by the Governing Body, the 
position of its law and practice in regard to the matters dealt with 
in the Convention, showing the extent to which effect has been 
given, or is proposed to be given, to any of the provisions of the 
Convention by legislation, admimstrative action, collective agree- 
ment or otherwise and stating the difficulties which prevent or 
delay the ratification of such Convention. 


6. In the case of a Recommendation— 


(a) 


(b 


Nae 


(c) 


the Recommendation will be communicated to all Members for 
their consideration with a view to effect being given to it by 
national legislation or otherwise; 


each of the Members undertakes that it will, within a period of 
one year at most from the closing of the session of the Conference, 
or if it is impossible owing to exceptional circumstances to do so 
within the period of one year, then at the earliest practicable 
moment and in no case later than eighteen months after the closing 
of the Conference, bring the Recommendation before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the matter lies for the 
enactment of legislation or other action; 


the Members shall inform the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office of the measures taken in accordance with this article 
to bring the Recommendation before the said competent authority 
or authorities with particulars of the authority or authorities 
regarded as competent, and of the action taken by them; 
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(d) apart from bringing the Recommendation before the said com- 
petent authority or authorities, no further obligation shall rest 
upon the Members, except that they shall report to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, at appropriate inter- 
vals as requested by the Governing Body, the position of the law 
and practice in their country in regard to the matters dealt with 
m the Recommendation, showing the extent to which effect has 
been given, or 1s proposed to be given, to the provisions of the 
recommendation and such modifications of these provisions as it 
has been found or may be found necessary to make in adopting or 
applying them. 


7. In the case of a federal State, the following provisions shall apply: 


(a) wn respect of Conventions and Recommendations which the federal 

Government regards as appropriate under its constitutional system 
for federal action, the obligations of the federal State shall be the 
same as those of Members which are not federal States; 
(b) wn respect of Conventions and Recommendations which the 
federal Government regards as appropriate under its constitutional 
system, in whole or in part, for action by the constituent States, 
provinces, or cantons rather than for federal action, the federal 
Government shall— 


(1) make, in accordance with its Constitution and the Constitu- 
tions of the States, provinces or cantons concerned, effective 
arrangements for the reference of such ‘Conventions and 
Recommendations not later than eighteen months from the 
closing of the session of the Conference to the appropriate 
federal, State, provincial or cantonal authorities for the enact- 
ment of legislation or cther action; 


(11) arrange, subject to the concurrence of the State, provincial or 
cantonal Governments concerned, for periodical consultations 
between the federal and the State, provincial or cantonal 
authorities with a view to promoting within the federal State 
co-ordinated action to give effect to the provisions of such 
Conventions and Recommendations; 


wnform the Durector-General of the International Labour 
Office of the measures taken in accordance with this article 
to bring such Conventions and Recommendations before the 
appropriate federal, State, provincial or cantonal authorities 
with particulars of the authorities regarded as appropriate 
and of the action taken by them; 


(iv) zn respect of each such Convention which it has not ratified, 
report to the Director-General of the International Labour 
Office, at appropriate intervals as requested by the Govern- 
ing Body, the position of the law and practice of the federation 
and its constituent States, provinces or cantons in regard to 
the Convention, showing the extent to which effect has been 
given, or 1s proposed to be given, to any of the provisions of 
the Convention by legislation, admanistrative action, collective 
agreement, or otherwise; 


in respect of each such Recommendation, report to the 
Director-General of the International Labour Office, at appro- 
priate intervals as requested by the Governing Body, the 
position of the law and practice of the federation and its 
constituent States, provinces or cantons in regard to the 
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Recommendation, showing the extent to which effect has been 
given, or is proposed to be given, to the provisions of the 
Recommendation and such modifications of these provisions 
as have been found or may be found necessary in adopting or 
applying them. 

8 In no case shall the adoption of any Convention or Recommendation 
by the Conference, or the ratification of any Convention by any Member, 
be deemed to affect any law, award, custom or agreement which ensures 
more favourable conditions to the workers concerned than those provided 
for in the Convention or Recommendation. 


Article 20 


Any Convention so ratified shall be communicated by the Durector- 
General of the International Labour Office to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations for registration im accordance with the provisions of 
Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations but shall only be binding 
upon the Members which ratify it. 


Article 21 


1. If any Convention coming before the Conference for final considera- 
tion fails to secure the support of two thirds of the votes cast by the 
delegates present, it shall nevertheless be within the right of any of the 
Members of the Organization to agree to such Convention among 
themselves. 

2. Any Convention so agreed to shall be communicated by the Govern- 
ments concerned to the Director-General of the International Labour 
Office and to the Secretary-General of the United N ations for registration 
in accordance with the provisions of Article 102 of the Charter of the Umted 
Nations. 


Article 22 


Each of the Members agrees to make an annual report to the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the measures which it has taken to give effect 
to the provisions of Conventions to which it is a party. These reports 
shall be made in such form and shall contain such particulars as the 
Governing Body may request. 


Article 23 


1. The Director-General shall lay before the next meeting of the 
Conference a summary of the information and reports communicated to 
him by Members in pursuance of Articles 19 and 22. 


2. Each M ember shall communicate to the representative organizations 
recognized for the purpose of Article 3 comes of the information and reports 
communicated to the Director-General in pursuance of Articles 19 and 22. 


Article 24 


In the event of any representation being made to the International 
Labour Office by an industrial association of employers or of workers that 
any of the Members has failed to secure in any respect the effective 
observance within its jurisdiction of any Convention to which it is a party, 
the Governing Body may communicate this representation to the Govern- 
ment against which it is made, and may invite that Government to make 
such statement on the subject as it may think fit. 
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Article 25 


If no statement is received within a reasonable time from the Govern- 
ment in question, or if the statement when received is not deemed to be 
satisfactory by the Governing Body, the latter shall have the right to 
publish the representation and the statement, if any, made in reply to it. 


Article 26 


1. Any of the Members shall have the right to file a complaint with 
the International Labour Office if it is not satisfied that any other Member 
is securing the effective observance of any Convention which both have 
ratified in accordance with the foregoing Articles. 


2. The Governing Body may, if it thinks fit, before referring such a 
complaint to a Commission of Enquiry, as hereinafter provided for, 
communicate with the Government in question in the manner described in 
Article 24. 


3. If the Governing Body does not think it necessary to communicate 
the complaint to the Government in question, or if, when 2t has made such 
communication, no statement in reply has been received within a reasonable 
time which the Governing Body considers to be satisfactory, the Governing 
Body may appoint a Commission of Enquiry to consider the complaint 
and to report thereon. 


4. The Governing Body may adopt the same procedure either of its 
own motion or on receipt of a complaint from a delegate to the Conference. 


5. When any matter arising out of Articles 25 or 26 is being considered 
by the Governing Body, the Government in question shall, if not already 
represented thereon, be entitled to send a representative to take part in 
the proceedings of the Governing Body while the matter is under considera- 
tion. Adequate notice of the date on which the matter will be considered 
shall be given to the Government in question. 


Article 27 


The Members agree that, in the event of the reference of a complaint 
to a Commission of Enquiry under Article 26, they will each, whether 
directly concerned in the complaint or not, place at the disposal of the 
Commission all the information in their possession which bears upon the 
subject matter of the complaint. 


Article 28 


When the Commission of Enquiry has fully considered the complaint, 
it shall prepare a report embodying its findings on all questions of fact 
relevant to determining the issue between the parties and containing such 
recommendations as it may think proper as to the steps which should be 
taken to meet the complaint and the time within which they should be 
taken. 


Article 29 


1. The Director-General of the International Labour Office shall com- 
municate the report of the Commission of Enquiry to the Governing Body 
and to each of the Governments concerned in the complaint, and shall 
cause it to be published. 


2. Each of these Governments shall within three months inform the 
Director-General of the International Labour Office whether or not it 
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accepts the recommendations contained in the report of the Commission; 
and if not, whether it proposes to refer the complaint to the International 
Court of Justice. 


Article 30 


In the event of any Member failing to take the action required by 
paragraphs & (b), 6 (b) or 7 (b) (i) of Article 19 with regard to a 
Convention or Recommendation, any other Member shall be entitled to 
refer the matter to the Governing Body. In the event of the Governing 
Body finding that there has been such a failure, it shall report the matter 
to the Conference. 


Article 31 


The decision of the International Court of Justice in regard to a 
complaint or matter which has been referred to it in pursuance of Article 29 
shall be final. 


Article 32 


The International Court of Justice may affirm, vary or reverse any of 
the findings or recommendations of the Commission of Enquiry, if any. 


Article 33 


In the event of any Member failing to carry out within the time 
specified the recommendations, if any, contained in the report of the 
Commission of Enquiry, or in the decision of the International Court of 
Justice, as the case may be, the Governing Body may recommend to the 
Conference such action as it may deem wise and expedient to secure com- 
pliance therewith. 


Article 34 


The defaulting Government may at any time inform the Governing 
Body that it has taken the steps necessary to comply with the recommend- 
ations of the Commission of Enquiry or with those in the decision of the 
International Court of Justice, as the case may be, and may request it to 
constitute a Commission of Enquiry to verify its contention. In this case 
the provisions of Articles 27, 28, 29, 31 and 32 shall apply, and if the report 
of the Commission of Enquiry or the decision of the International Court of 
Justice is in favour of the defaulting Government, the Governing Body 
shall forthwith recommend the discontinuance of any action taken in 
pursuance of Article 33. 


Cuapter [II—GENERAL 


Article 35 


1. The Members undertake that Conventions which they have ratified 
in accordance with the provisions of this Constitution shall be applied to 
the non-metropolitan territories for whose international relations they are 
responsible, including any trust territories for which they are the administer- 
ing authority, except where the subject matter of the Convention is within 
the self-governing powers of the territory or the Convention ts inapplicable 
owing to the local conditions or subject to such modifications as may be 
necessary to adapt the Convention to local conditions. 
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2. Each Member which ratifies a Convention shall as soon as possible 
after ratification communicate to the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office a declaration stating in respect of the territories other than 
those referred to in paragraphs 4 and 5 below the extent to which rt under- 
takes that the provisions of the Convention shall be applied and giving such 
particulars as may be prescribed by the Convention. 


3. Each Member which has communicated a declaration in virtue of the 
preceding paragraph may from time to time, in accordance with the 
terms of the Convention, communicate a further declaration modifying the 
terms of any former declaration and stating the present position in respect 
of such territories. 


4. Where the subject matter of the Convention ts within the self- 
governing powers of any non-metropolitan territory the Member responsible 
for the international relations of that territory shall bring the Convention 
to the notice of the Government of the territory as soon as possible with a 
view to the enactment of legislation or other action by such Government. 
Thereafter the Member, in agreement with the Government of the territory, 
may communicate. to the Director-General of the International Labour 
Office a declaration accepting the obligations of the Convention on behalf 
of such territory. 


5. A declaration accepting the obligations of any Convention may be 
communicated to the Director-General of the International Labour Office— 


(a) by two or more Members of the Organization in respect of any 
territory which is under their joint authority; or 


(b) by any international authority responsible for the administration 
of any territory, in virtue of the Charter of the United Nations or 
otherwise, in respect of any such territory. 


6. Acceptance of the obligations of a Convention in virtue of para- 
graph 4 or paragraph 5 shall involve the acceptance on behalf of the terr- 
tory concerned of the obligations stipulated by the terms of the Convention 
and the obligations under the Constitution of the Orgamzation which apply 
to ratified Conventions. A declaration of acceptance may specify such 
modifications of the provisions of the Convention as may be necessary to 
adapt the Convention to local conditions. 


7. Each Member or international authority which has communicated 
a declaration in virtue of paragraph 4 or paragraph 5 of this Article may 
from time to time, in accordance with the terms of the Convention, com- 
municate a further declaration modifying the terms of any former declara- 
tion or terminating the acceptance of the obligations of the Convention on 
behalf of the territory concerned. 


8. If the obligations of a Convention are not accepted on behalf of a 
territory to which paragraph 4 or paragraph 5 of this Article relates, the 
Member or Members or international authority concerned shall report to 
the Director-General of the International Labour Office the position of the 
law and practice of that territory in regard to the matters dealt with in 
the Convention and the report shall show the extent to which effect has been 
given, or is proposed to be given, to any of the provisions of the Convention 
by legislation, administrative action, collective agreement or otherwise 
and shall state the difficulties which prevent or delay the acceptance of such 
Convention. 
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Article 36 


Amendments to this Constitution which are adopted by the Conference 
by a majority of two thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present shall 
take effect when ratified or accepted by two thirds of the Members of the 
Organization including five of the eight Members which are represented on 
the Governing Body as Members of chief industrial importance in accord- 
ance with the provisions of paragraph 3 of Article 7 of this Constitution. 


Article 37 


1. Any question or dispute relating to the interpretation of this Consti- 
tution or of any subsequent Convention concluded by the Members in 
pursuance of the provisions of this Constitution shall be referred for decision 
to the International Court of Justice. 

2. Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article the 
Governing Body may make and submit to the Conference for approval 
rules providing for the appointment of a tribunal for the expeditious deter- 
mination of any dispute or question relating to the interpretation of a 
Convention which may be referred thereto by the Governing Body or in 
accordance with the terms of the Convention. Any applicable judgment or 
advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice shall be binding upon 
any tribunal established in virtue of this paragraph. Any award made by 
such a tribunal shall be circulated to the Members of the Organization and 
any observations which they may make thereon shall be brought before the 
Conference. 


Article 38 


1. The International Labour Organization may convene such regional 
conferences and establish such regional agencies as may be desirable to 
promote the aims and purposes of the Organization. 

2. The powers, functions and procedure of regional conferences shall 
be governed by rules drawn up by the Governing Body and submitted to 
the General Conference for confirmation. ; 


Cyraptrer I[V—MIsScELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Article 39 


The International Labour Organization shall possess full juridical 
personality and in particular the capacity—- 

(a) to contract; 

(b) to acquire and dispose of immovable and movable property ; 

(c) to institute legal proceedings. 


Article 40 


1. The International Labour Organization shall enjoy in the territory 
of each of its Members such privileges and immunities as are necessary for 
fulfilment of its purposes. 


2. Delegates to the Conference, members of the Governing Body and 
the Director-General and officials of the Office shall likewise enjoy such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary for the independent exercise of 
their functions in connection with the Orgamzation. 

3. Such privileges and immunities shall be defined in a separate agree- 


ment to be prepared by the Organization with a view to its acceptance by 
the Members. 
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ANNEX 


DECLARATION CONCERNING THE AIMS AND PURPOSES OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 


meeting 


in its Twenty-sixth Session in Philadelphia, hereby adopts, this 


tenth day of May in the year nineteen hundred and forty-four, the present 
Declaration of the aims and purposes of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion and of the principles which should inspire the policy of its Members. 


I 


The Conference reaffirms the fundamental principles on which the 
Organization is based and, in particular, that: 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


labour is not a commodity ; 


freedom of expression and of association are essential to sustained 
progress; 


poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to prosperity everywhere; 


the war against want requires to be carried on with unrelenting 
vigour within each nation, and by continuous and concerted inter- 
national effort in which the representatives of workers and 
employers, enjoying equal status with those of Governments, join 
with them in free discussion and democratic decision with a view 
to the promotion of the common welfare. 


II 


Believing that experience has fully demonstrated the truth of the state- 
ment in the Constitution of the International Labour Organization that 
lasting peace can be established only if it is based on social justice, the 
Conference affirms that: 


(a) 


(d) 


(e) 


all human beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex, have the right 
to pursue both their material well-being and_ their spiritual 
development in conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic 
security and equal opportunity; 

the attainment of the conditions in which this shall be possible 
must constitute the central aim of national and international 
policy ; 

all national and international policies and measures, in particular 
those of an economic and financial character, should be judged 
in this light and accepted only in so far as they may be held to 
promote and not to hinder the achievement of this fundamental 
objective; 

it is a responsibility of the International Labour Organization to 
examine and consider all international economic and financial 
policies and measures in the light of this fundamental objective; 


in discharging the tasks entrusted to it the International Labour 


Organization, having considered all relevant economic and 


financial factors, may include in its decisions and recommendations 
any provisions which it considers appropriate. 
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II 


The Conference recognizes the solemn obligation of the International 
Labour Organization to further among the nations of the world pro- 
grammes which will achieve: 

(a) full employment and the raising of standards of living; 

(b) the employment of workers in the occupations in which they can 
have the satisfaction of giving the fullest measure of their skill 
and attainments and make their greatest contribution to the 
common well-being; 

(c) the provision, as a means to the attainment of this end and under 
adequate guarantees for all concerned, of facilities for training 
and the transfer of labour, including migration for employment 
and: settlement; 

(d) policies in regard to wages and earnings, hours and other condi- 
tions of work calculated to ensure a just share of the fruits of 
progress to all, and a minimum living wage to all employed and in 
need of such protection; 

(c) the effective recognition of the right of collective bargaining, the 
co-operation of management and labour in the continuous improve- 
ment of productive efficiency, and the collaboration of workers 
and employers in the preparation and application of social and 
economic measures; 

(f) the extension of social security measures to provide a basic income 
to all in need of such protection and comprehensive medical care; 

(g) adequate protection for the life and health of workers in all 
occupations; 

(h) provision for child welfare and maternity protection; 

(i) the provision of adequate nutrition, housing and facilities for 
recreation and culture; 

(j) the assurance of equality of educational and vocational opportunity. 


IV 


Confident that the fuller and broader utilization of the world's produc- 
tive resources necessary for the achievement of the objectives set forth in 
this Declaration can be secured by effective international and national 
action, including measures to expand production and consumption, to avoid 
severe economic fluctuations, to promote the economic and social advance- 
ment of the less developed regions of the world, to assure greater stability in 
world prices of primary products, and to promote a high and steady volume 
of international trade, the Conference pledges the full co-operation of the 
International Labour Organization with such international bodies as may 
be entrusted with a share of the responsibilty for this great task and for 
the promotion of the health, education and well-being of all peoples. 


Vv 


The Conference affirms that the principles set forth in this Declaration 
are fully applicable to all peoples everywhere and that, while the manner 
of their application must be determined with due regard to the stage of 
social and economic development reached by each people, their progressive 
application to peoples who are still dependent, as well as to those who have’ 
already achieved self-government, is a matter of concern to the whole 
civilized world. 
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Annex 9—Partial Text of Address by Mr. Trygve Lie 


In meeting you here to-day, I do not have the feeling that I meet you 
as an outsider. In the first place, of course. I have been a member of the 
working class movement since boyhood and, because of that, I have been 
directly concerned with the activities of the International Labour Organ- 
ization. I have followed the work of that Organization since it was 
organized in 1919, and although I last attended a meeting of this Conference 
in 1925, when I was adviser to the Workers’ group of the Norwegian 
delegation, I have continued to keep track of its activities. . . . 


What I want to do is to discuss briefly the part which the International 
Labour Organization has to play in the future, and the relationship of its 
work with the activities of the United Nations. The broad objectives of 
the United Nations in the economic and social field are laid down in Article 
55 of the Charter, and they are to “promote higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of economic and social progress and develop- 
ment.” This directive constitutes a challenge to our energy and our 
devotion, and it will continue to do so for many years to come. My own 
feeling has been that the accomplishment of the positive economic and 
social aims of the Charter will require more of our energy and resources 
than the mere prevention of armed conflict. 


The United Nations does not possess the machinery to accomplish all 
of these objectives by itself. It must depend to a great ‘extent upon other 
bodies. Its function is to co-ordinate the activities of these different 
organs which are designed to carry out the purposes of the Charter. In the 
case of the International Labour Organization, the United Nations looks 
to an Organization of proved efficiency, in which employers and workers 
as well as Governments are represented, to carry out one of the most 
important branches of this work. A glance at the agenda of this Conference 
shows that you are doing so. For example, by your work on the organiza- 
tion of employment, you are making a real contribution toward the 
achievement of full employment throughout the world. This is part of 
the mandate of the Economic and Social Council. You are also considering 
the question of minimum standards of social policy in non-self-governing 
territories. The welfare of these territories is a special concern of the 
United Nations. Your work on the protection of children fits in with the 
work of the Social Commission which will be set up under the Economic 
and Social Council. In general, the activities of the International Labour 
Organization are closely bound up with those of the United Nations. 

Lasting peace can only be secured on a basis of social justice and social 
security. At the same time, progress toward social justice and social 
security can be made only within a framework of political security. The 
United Nations needs the full and active support of the International 
Labour Organization. On the other hand, the International Labour 
Organization is bound to be strengthened by its close relationship with 
the United Nations and other specialized agencies. The basis for this 
relationship is provided by the agreement which has been concluded between 
the United Nations and the International Labour Organization. It is 
appropriate that this was the first agreement negotiated under Article 57 
of the Charter. The successful experience of the International Labour 
Organization was the most important single factor in developing the new 
idea of specialized agencies. That experience proved the value of separate 
organizations, with a large measure of autonomy, operating as instruments 
of international co-operation in their specific fields. I hope that this 
agreement will be approved both by this Conference and by the General 
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Assembly of the United Nations. I believe that under it the United Nations 
and the International Labour Organization will be able to work in full 
agreement and harmony throughout the years. I can assure you that you 
will have every assistance from the United Nations in accomplishing 
your great task. 

There are two or three points in the agreement on which I would like 
to comment. In the first place, I attach particular importance to Articles 
IV and V, which are designed to ensure that the work carried out by the 
United Nations and the International Labour Organization is properly 
integrated. You will recall that under Article IV the Economic and Social 
Council or the Assembly is entitled to make recommendations to the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. The International Labour Organization 
agrees to consult with the United Nations regarding such recommendations. 
Finally, the International Labour Organization agrees to co-operate m 
any measures which are designed to co-ordinate the activities of the 
specialized agencies and the United Nations. Article V provides for a full 
exchange of documents and information. I am glad to see that the 
International Labour Organization has already submitted two Resolutions 
of the Paris and Mexico Conferences to the Economie and Social Council 
for its advice and information. These are being placed on the agenda of 
the first session of the Economic and Employment Commission. 

I also attach great importance to Article II, which provides for mutual 
representation. Such relations between the United Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Organization are already good. In agreement with the 
Director. I would like to consider measures for making them even better. 

Finally, I would like to mention Article X, which concerns the site of 
the International Labour Organization headquarters. In this connection, I 
give you my personal assurance that if the International Labour Organiza- 
tion decides to make its permanent headquarters at the site of the United 
Nations, the United Nations secretariat will do everything possible to assist 
you in securing the accommodations you need. 


Annex 10—Convention (No. 80) for the Partial Revision of the Con- 
ventions Adopted by the General Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization at its First Twenty-eight Sessions 
for the Purpose of Making Provision for the Future Discharge 
of Certain Chancery Functions Entrusted by the Said Conven- 
tions to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations and 
Introducing Therein Certain Further Amendments Consequential 
upon the Dissolution of the League of Nations and the Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the © International Labour 
Organization 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Montreal by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, and having met in its Twenty-ninth 
Session on 19 September 1946, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard 
to the partial revision of the Conventions adopted by the Conference 
at its first twenty-eight sessions for the purpose of making provision 
for the future discharge of certain chancery functions entrusted by the 
said Conventions to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
and introducing therein certain further amendments consequential 
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upon the dissolution of the League of Nations and the amendment of 
the Constitution of the International Labour Organization, a question 
which is included in the second item on the agenda of the Session, and 

Considering that these proposals must take the form of an 
international Convention, 


adopts this ninth day of October of the year one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-six the following Convention which may be cited as the Final 
Articles Revision Convention, 1946: 


Article 1 


1. In the texts of the Conventions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference in the course of its first twenty-five sessions the words “the 
Director-General of the International Labour Office” shall be substituted 
for the words “the Secretary-General of the League of Nations”, the words 
“the Director-General” shall be substituted for the words “the Secretary- 
General”, and the words “the International Labour Office” shall be substi- 
tuted for the words “the Secretariat” in all passages where these various 
expressions respectively occur. 


2. The registration by the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office of the ratifications of Conventions and amendments, acts 
of denunciation, and declarations provided for in the Conventions adopted 
by the Conference in the course of its first twenty-five sessions shall have 
the same force and effect for all purposes as the registration of such 
ratifications, acts of denunciation and declarations by the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations in accordance with the terms of the 
original texts of the said Conventions. 


3. The Director-General of the International Labour Office shall com- 
municate to the Secretary-General of the United Nations for registration 
in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations full 
particulars of all ratifications, acts of denunciation and declarations 
registered by him in accordance with the provisions of the Conventions 
adopted by the Conference at its first twenty-five sessions as amended by 
the foregoing provisions of this Article. 


Article 2 


1. The words “of the League of Nations” shall be deleted from the 
first paragraph of the Preamble of each of the Conventions adopted by 
the Conference in the course of its first eighteen sessions. 


2. The words “in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution of 
the International Labour Organization” shall be substituted for the words 
“in accordance with the provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles 
and of the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace” and the 
variants thereof contained in the Preambles of the Conventions adopted by 
the Conference in the course of its first seventeen sessions. 


3. The words “under the conditions set forth in the Constitution of 
the International Labour Organization” shall be substituted for the words 
“under the conditions set forth in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the corresponding Parts of the other Treaties of Peace” or any variant 
thereof in all articles of the Conventions adopted by the Conference in the 
course of its first twenty-five sessions in which the latter words or any 
variant thereof occur. 
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4. The words “Article 22 of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization” shall be substituted for the words “Article 408 of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding Articles of the other Treaties 
of Peace” or any variant thereof in all articles of the Conventions adopted 
by the Conference in the course of its first twenty-five sessions in which 
the latter words or any variant thereof occur. 


5. The words “Article 35 of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization” shall be substituted for the words “Article 421 of 
the Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding Articles of the other 
Treaties of Peace” in all articles of the Conventions adopted by the Con- 
ference in the course of its first twenty-five sessions in which the latter 
words or any variant thereof occur. 


6. The word “Draft” shall be omitted from the expression ‘Draft 
Convention” in the Preambles of the Conventions adopted by the Con- 
ference in the course of its first twenty-five sessions and in all articles of 
the said Conventions in which the said expression occurs. 


7 The title “Director-General”? shall be substituted for the title 
“Director” in all articles of the Conventions adopted by the Conference 
in the course of its twenty-eighth session which refer to the Director of 
the International Labour Office. 


8 In each of the Conventions adopted by the Conference in the course 
of its first seventeen sessions there shall be included in the Preamble the 
words “which may be cited as” together with the short title currently 
used by the International Labour Office for the Convention in question. 


9. In each of the Conventions adopted by the Conference in the course 
of its first fourteen sessions all unnumbered paragraphs of articles contain- 
ing more than one paragraph shall be consecutively numbered. 


Article 3 


Any Member of the Organization which, after the date of the coming 
‘nto force of this Convention, communicates to the Director-General of 
the International Labour Office its formal ratification of any Convention 
adopted by the Conference in the course of its first twenty-eight sessions 
shall be deemed to have ratified that Convention as modified by this 
Convention. 


Article 4 


Two copies of this Convention shall be authenticated by the signature 
of the President of the Conference and of the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office. Of these copies one shall be deposited in the 
archives of the International Labour Office and the other shall be com- 
municated to the Secretary-General of the United Nations for registration 
“n accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations. The 
Director-General shall communicate a certified copy of this Convention 
to each of the Members of the International Labour Organization. 


Article 5 


1. The formal ratifications of this Convention shall be communicated 
to the Director-General of the International Labour Office. 
2. The Convention shall come into force at the date on which the 


ratifications of two Members of the International Labour Organization 
have been received by the Director-General. 
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3. On the coming into force of this Convention and on the subsequent 
receipt of further ratifications of the Convention, the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office shall so notify all the Members of the 
International Labour Organization and the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 


4. Each Member of the Organization which ratifies this Convention 
thereby recognizes the validity of any action taken thereunder during 
the interval between the first coming into force of the Convention and the 
date of its own ratification. 


Article 6 


On the first coming into force of this Convention the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office shall cause official texts of the Conven- 
tions adopted by the Conference in the course of its first twenty-eight 
sessions as modified by the provisions of this Convention to be prepared 
in two original copies, duly authenticated by his signature, one of which 
shall be deposited in the archives of the International Labour Office and 
one of which shall be communicated to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations for registration in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of 
the United Nations; the Director-General shall communicate certified 
copies of these texts to each of the Members of the Organization. 


Article 7 


Notwithstanding anything contained in any of the Conventions adopted 
by the Conference in the course of its first twenty-eight sessions, the 
ratification of this Convention by a Member shall not, 7pso jure, involve 
the denunciation of any such Convention, nor shall the entry into force 
of this Convention close any such Convention to further ratification. 


Article 8 


1, Should the Conference adopt a new Convention revising this 


Convention in whole or in part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 


provides— 


(a) the ratification by a Member of the new revising Convention shall, 
tpso jure, involve the denunciation of this Convention if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have come into force; 

(6) as from the date when the new revising Convention comes into 
force this Convention shall cease to be open to ratification by 
the Members. 

2. This Convention shall in any case remain in force in its present form 


and content for those Members which have ratified it but have not ratified 
the revising Convention. 


Article 9 


The English and French versions of the text of this Convention are 
equally authoritative. 
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Annex 11—Budget for 1947 


Expenditure 


Part I. Ordinary Budget: 
Section I: 
Ordinary expenses 
Section II: 
Capital expenses 
Section III: 
Unforeseen expenses 
Section IV: 
Reserve Fund 
Part II:.Staff Pensions Fund 


Part IV: Restoration to Working Capital Fund .. 


Income 


Contributions from States Members.......---- 
Supplementary receipts ...-----+++++++s2+05: 
Balance at close of 27th Financial Period (1945) : 
proportion to be taken in deduction of con- 
tributions of States which contributed to 
the balance 
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ey ea ere a me ee) AR e ge AT OREO ee ek 
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So ed cite erase anes, ey Oe a O-t ope engee ‘00'S 


GIO Le. Ske) O40) P.O; OMS) 8) (A, OBO. 8 
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Part III: Staff Retirement and Provident Fund ...... 


Swiss francs 


13,825,428 


250,000 


750,000 
703,660 
523,892 


16,052,980 


Gold francs 
10,386,763 


Swiss francs 
14,684,952 
100,000 


1,268,028 


16,052,980 


70,731 


896 884 


11,354,378 


Annex 12—Statement of Contributions from Member States, 1947 


State 
(French alphabetical order) 


Units 
Afghanistan ......---++e+eeeee> 1 
United States of America ....... 108 
Argentine Republic ........----- at 
Nagebelias © ON as, Sa). ateeiee 23 
Belen oe tcc ent aes ati 10 
BolUVis) sceducret-aast sit de eS 2 
Bragzik (asset) aid? Je abeeaaees? 24 
Bulgarians «aa4-cuwl- delegate 4 
CANATIA (whl ce eo ie eae ee 35 
6 aeesele ane eh mine ar Ke 6 
COPING. oe otek ein oe ere ies 21 
COlOIIDIR co ee cece ee ee D 
Costa RiGaru.\..s1 <4 ane eee ees 1 
Carbaad, wadntl 43h id, ae nee 5 
TCTIIALK Lise care bea ee 8 
Dominican Republic .........--- 1 
Egypt foe se es ee 2 ee ee 12 
Peon ose eee ee ee 1 
Wop 1a. FF. Si eS en ee = = 1 
Fini bands salen een ae ee ee 4 
PV ravic@crh anced cok as Ok ee eee 60 
United Kingdom ........-...-+:- 108 
Ciraoder te Ce Pete gs mae ak 2 
CoA LOTOGIA Ce fe se eee J 


Gross 


16,353. 


343,415. 
376,121. 
163,531. 
32,706. 
392,474. 
65,412. 
572,358 
98,118. 
343,415. 
81,765 
16,353. 
81,765. 
130,824. 
16,353. 
196,237. 
16,353. 
16,353. 
65,412. 
981,186. 


contributions 
(Gold francs) 


11 


1,766,136 .04 


34 
57 
12 
22 
68 
45 
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67 


1,766,136 .04 


32,706.22 


16,353. 


11 
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State aa 

(French alphabetical order) Units a rae 
EV eeler a ey re Pee. SI ORE ae 1 16,353.11 
IU at yee ee oe Te 4 65,412.45 
POE, we eer Se eee ee geen 1 16,353. Tf 
TGS uy onli Viral cane Ra Ae 48 784,949 .36 
452)? dak RN AS ald A 3 49 059.33 
PDIP ee Re Cee ei CEILS 5 81,765 . 56 
Pelamene yy om, TE ae 10 163,531 . 12 
DOES GOO RS eae a 20 327,062 . 23 
EXUGHe aes ee DCP eI Shon, i 16,353.11 
Paper, Pee Es kOe, 1 16,353 .11 
URROEC CMe arcs Cee Pe el Baths El 179,884.23 
ENOL Ce eReC eee ehh cee ea 6 98,118.67 
INE es a. se she ee ee 8 130,824.89 
pinkep ete ivan Ag hae ile eB iia aie teen 1 16,353.11 
uh fei ON 00 rei hah eet 9 147,178.00 
LSS | REET ae rear 5 81,765 .56 
Todis 18.8 epee SO te dake Wl ceadltin earner 4 65,412.45 
AA ts haat oe 8 130,824.89 
RPHON OF MOULOPAIFICH vous. 16 261,649.79 
rive PU eae re eee, REN 5 81,765.56 
SV OUCIE tee sy See cs ee ts oe 19 310,709.12 
POC IPZeT USING cae Sc 3 << xo. ee see 17 278,002 .90 
Czechoslovakia: .../..0 S biteeh.. 4 65,412.45 
Ea OG Wis eo Tea dad he Sr sti ste Se atm et ge 10 163,531.12 
1G a bee UES ad RO Mi nat Ui hg bk QMS + 65,412.45 
VEN OMMEIG wh atid. io) Oe far a ose 4 65,412.45 
"WV UGOSIAVIN I hares eas te 1 16,353 . 11 


690 11,283,647.00 


Annex 13—Convention (No. 77) Concerning Medical Examination 
for Fitness for Employment in Industry of Children and Young 
Persons 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Montreal by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office and having met in its Twenty-ninth 
Session on 19 September 1946, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard 
to medical examination for fitness for employment in industry 
of children and young persons, which is included in the third item 
on the agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of an 
international Convention, 


adopts this ninth day of October of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-six the following Convention, which may be cited as the Medical 
Examination of Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 1946: 
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Part I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Article 1 


1. This Convention applies to children and young persons employed 
or working in, or in connection with, industrial undertakings, whether 
public or private. 


2. For the purpose of this Convention, the term “industrial under- 

taking” includes particularly: 

(a) mines, quarries, and other works for the extraction of minerals 

‘from the earth; 

(b) undertakings in which articles are manufactured, altered, cleaned, 
repaired, ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, broken up or 
demolished, or in which materials are transformed, including under- 
takings engaged in shipbuilding or in the generation, transforma- 
tion or transmission of electricity or motive power of any kind; 

(c) undertakings, engaged in building and civil engineering work, 
including constructional, repair, maintenance, alteration and 
demolition work; 

(d) undertakings engaged in the transport of passengers or goods by 
road, rail, inland waterway or air, including the handling of goods 
at docks, quays, wharves, warehouses or airports. 


3. The competent authority shall define the line of division which 
separates industry from agriculture, commerce and other non-industrial 
occupations. 


Article 2 


1. Children and young persons under eighteen years of age shall not 
be admitted to employment by an industrial undertaking unless they have 
been found fit for the work on which they are to be employed by a thorough 
medical examination. | 


2. The medical examination for fitness for employment shall be carried 
out by a qualified physician approved by the competent authority and shall 
be certified either by a medical certificate or by an endorsement on the work 
permit or in the workbook. 

3 The document certifying fitness for employment may be issued— 

(a) subject to specified conditions of employment; 

(b) for a specified job or for a group of jobs or occupations involving 
similar health risks which have been classified as a group by the 
authority responsible for the enforcement of the laws and regula- 
tions concerning medical examinations for fitness for employment. 


4. National laws or regulations shall specify the authority competent 
to issue the document certifying fitness for employment and shall define the 
conditions to be observed in drawing up and issuing the document. 


Article 3 


1. The fitness of a child or young person for the employment in which 
he is engaged shall be subject to medical supervision until he has attained 
the age of eighteen years. 


2. The continued employment of a child or young person under eighteen 
years of age shall be subject to the repetition of medical examinations at 
intervals of not more than one year. 
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3. National laws or regulations shall— 


(a) make provision for the special circumstances in which a medical 
re-examination shall be required in addition to the annual exami- 
nation or at more frequent intervals in order to ensure effective 
supervision in respect of the risks involved in the occupation and 
of the state of health of the child or young person as shown by 
previous examinations; or 


empower the competent authority to require medical re-examina- 
tions in exceptional cases. 


(6 


— 


Article 4 


1. In occupations which involve high health risks medical examination 
and re-examinations for fitness for employment shall be required until at 
least the age of twenty-one years. 


2. National laws or regulations shall either specify, or empower an 
appropriate authority to specify the occupations or categories of occupations 
in which medical examinations and re-examinations for fitness for employ- 
ment shall be required until at least the age of twenty-one years. 


Article § 


The medical examination required by the preceding, Articles shall not 
involve the child or young persons, or his parents, in any. expense. 


Article 6 


1. Appropriate measures shall be taken by the competent authority 
for vocational guidance and physical and vocational rehabilitation of 
children and young persons found by medical examination to be unsuited 
to certain types of work or to have physical handicaps or limitations. 


2. The nature and extent of such measures shall be determined by the 
competent authority; for this purpose co-operation shall be established 
between the labour, health, educational and social services concerned, and 
effective liaison shall be maintained between these services in order to 
carry out such measures. 


3. National laws or regulations may provide for the issue to children 
and young persons whose fitness for employment is not clearly determined— 


(a) of temporary work permits or medical certificates valid for a 
limited period at the expiration of which the young worker will be 
required to undergo re-examination; 


(6) of permits or certificates requiring special conditions of 
employment. 


Article 7 


1, The employer shall be required to file and keep available to labour 
inspectors either the medical certificate for fitness for employment or the 
work permit or workbook showing that there are no medical objections 
to the employment as may be prescribed by national laws or regulations. 


2. National laws or regulations shall determine the other methods of 
supervision to be adopted for ensuring the strict enforcement of this 
Convention. 
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Part Il. SpreciAL PROVISIONS FOR CERTAIN COUNTRIES 
Article 8 


1. In the case of a Member the territory of which includes large areas 
where, by reason of the sparseness of the population or the stage of develop- 
ment of the area, the competent authority considers it impracticable to 
enforce the provisions of this Convention, the authority may exempt such 
areas from the application of the Convention either generally or with such 
exceptions in respect of particular undertakings or occupations as it 
thinks fit. 


2 Each Member shall indicate in its first annual report upon the 
application of this Convention submitted under Article 22 of the Consti- 
tution of the International Labour Organization any areas in respect of 
which it proposes to have recourse to the provisions of the present Article 
and no Member shall, after the date of its first annual report, have recourse 
to the provisions of the present Article except in respect of areas so indicated. 


3 Each Member having recourse to the provisions of the present 
Article shall indieate in subsequent annual reports any areas in respect of 
which it renounees the right to have recourse to the provisions of the present 
Article. 


Article 9 


1. Any Member which, before the date of the adoption of the laws 
or regulations permitting the ratification of this Convention, had no laws 
or regulations concerning medical examination for fitness for employment 
in industry of children and young persons may, by a declaration accom- 
panying its ratification, substitute an age lower than eighteen years, but 
in no case lower than sixteen years, for the age of eighteen years prescribed 
in Articles 2 and 3 and an age lower than twenty-one years, but in no 
case lower than nineteen years, for the age of twenty-one years prescribed 
in Article 4. 

2. Any Member which has made such a declaration may at any time 
cancel the declaration by a subsequent declaration. 

3. Every Member for which a declaration made in virtue of paragraph 
1 of this Article is in force shall indicate each year in its annual reports 
upon the application of this Convention the extent to which any progress 
has been made with a view to the full application of the provisions of the 
Convention. 

Article 10 

1. The provisions of Part I of this Convention shall apply to India 
subject to the modifications set forth in this Article: 

(a) the said provisions shall apply to all territories in respect of ° 

which the Indian legislature has jurisdiction to apply them; 

(b) the term “industrial undertaking” shall include— 

(i) factories as defined in the Indian Factories Act; 

(ii) mines ‘as defined in the Indian Mines Act; 

(iii) railways; 

(iv) all employments covered by the Employment of Children 
Act, 1938; 


(c) Articles 2 and 3 shall apply to children and young persons under 
sixteen years of age; 
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(d) in Article 4 nineteen years shall be substituted for twenty-one 
years; 


(e) paragraphs 1 and 2 of Article 6 shall not apply to India. 


2. The provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article shall be subject to 

amendment by the following procedure: 

(a) the International Labour Conference may, at any session at which 
the matter is included in its agenda, adopt by a two-thirds majority 
draft amendments to paragraph 1 of this Article; 

(6) any such draft amendment shall, within the period of one year, or, 
in exceptional circumstances, of eighteen months, from the closing 
of the session of the Conference, be submitted in India to the 
authority or authorities within whose competence the matter 
lies, for the enactment of legislation or other action: 

(c) India will, if it obtains the consent of the authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matter lies, communicate the formal 
ratification of the amendment to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration; 

(d) any such draft amendment shall take effect as an amendment 
to this Convention or ratification by India. 


Part III. Finan ARTICLES 
Article 11 


Nothing in this Convention shall affect any law, award, custom or 
agreement between employers and workers which ensures more favourable 
conditions than those provided by this Convention. 


Article 12 


The formal ratifications of this Convention shall be communicated to 
the Director-General of the International Labour Office for registration. 


Article 13 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon those Members of the 
International Labour Organization whose ratifications have been registered 
with the Director-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months after the date on which the 
ratifications of two Members have been registered with the Director-General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into force for any Member 
twelve months after the date on which its ratification has been registered. 


Article 14 


1. A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it after 
the expiration of ten years from the date on which the Convention first 
comes into force, by an act communicated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. Such denunciation shall not 
take effect until one year after the date on which it is registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this Convention and which does 
not, within the year following the expiration of the period of ten years 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, exercise the right of denunciation 
provided for in this Article, will be bound for another period of ten years 
and, thereafter, may denounce this Convention at the expiration of each 
period of ten years under the terms provided for in this Article. 
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Article 16 


1. The Director-General of the International Labour Office shall notify 
all Members of the International Labour Organization of the registration 
of all ratifications and denunciations communicated to him by the Members 
of the Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the Organization of the registration 
of the second ratification communicated to him, the Director-General shall 
draw the attention of the Members of the Organization to the date upon 
which the Convention will come into force. 


Article 16 


The Director-General of the International Labour Office shall com- 
municate to the Secretary-General of the United Nations for registration 
*n accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations 
full particulars of all ratifications and acts of denunciation registered by 
him in accordance with the provisions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 17 


At the expiration of each period of ten years after the coming into 
force of this Convention, the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference a report on the working of 
this Convention and shall consider the desirability of placing on the agenda 
of the Conference the question of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 18 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Convention revising this Con- 
vention in whole or in part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides, 

(a) the ratifictaion by a Member of the new revising Convention shall 
ipso jure involve the immediate denunciation of this Convention,. 
notwithstanding the provisions of Article 14 above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising Convention comes into. 
force this Convention shall cease to be open to ratification by the 
Members. 


9. This Convention shall in any case remain in force in its actual 
form and content for those Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 19 


The English and French versions of the text of this Convention are 
equally authoritative. 


Annex 14—Convention (No. 78) Concerning Medical Examination ‘of 
Children and Young Persons for Fitness for Employment: in 
Non-Industrial Occupations 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Montreal by the Governing Body of the- 
International Labour Office and having met in its Twenty-ninth. 
Session on 19 September 1946, and 
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Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
medical examination for fitness for employment in non-industrial 
occupations of children and young persons, which is included in 
the third item on the agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of an 
international Convention, 


adopts this ninth day of October of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-six the following Convention which may be cited as the Medical 
Examination of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Convention, 
1946: 


Part I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Article 1 


1. This Convention applies to children and young persons employed 
for wages, or working directly or indirectly for gain, in non-industrial 
occupations. 


2. For the purpose of this Convention, the term “non-industrial occu- 
pations” includes all occupations other than those recognized by the 
competent authority as industrial, agricultural or maritime occupations. 


3. The competent authority shall define the line of division which 
separates non-industrial occupations from industrial, agricultural and 
maritime occupations. 


4. National laws or regulations may exempt from the application of this 
Convention employment, on work which is recognized as not being dan- 
gerous to the health of children or young persons, in family undertakings 
in which only parents and their children or wards are employed. 


Article 2 


1. Children and young persons under eighteen years of age shall not 
be admitted to employment or work in non-industrial occupations unless 
they have been found fit for the work in question by a thorough medical 
examination. 


2. The medical examination for fitness for employment shall be carried 
out by a qualified physician approved by the competent authority and shall 
be certified either by a medical certificate or by an endorsement on the 
work permit or in the workbook. 

3. The document certifying fitness for employment may be issued— 

(a) subject to specified conditions of employment; 

(b) for a specified job or for a group of jobs or occupations involving 
similar health risks which have been classified as a group by the 
authority responsible for the enforcement of the laws and regula- 
tions concerning medical examinations for fitness for employment. 

4. National laws or regulations shall specify the authority competent 


to issue the document certifying fitness for employment and shall define 
the conditions to be observed in drawing up and issuing the document. 


Article 3 


1. The fitness of a child or young person for the employment in which 
he is engaged shall be subject to medical supervision until he has attained 
the age of eighteen years. 
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2. The continued employment of a child or young person under eighteen 
years of age shall be subject to the repetition of medical examinations at 
intervals of not more than one year. 


3. National laws or regulations shall— 


(a) make provision for the special circumstances in which a medical 
re-examination shall be required in addition to the annual examina- 
tion or at more frequent intervals in order to ensure effective 
supervision in respect of the risks involved in the occupation and 
of the state of health of the child or young person as shown by 
previous examinations; or 


(b) empower the competent authority to require medical re-examina- 
tions in exceptional cases. 


Article 4 


1. In occupations which involve high health risks medical examination 
and re-examinations for fitness for employment shall be required until at 
least the age of twenty-one years. 


2. National laws or regulations shall either specify, or empower an 
appropriate authority to specify, the occupations or categories of occupa- 
tions in which medical examination and re-examinations for fitness for 
employment shall be required until at least the age of twenty-one years. 


Article 5 


_ The medical examinations required by the preceding Articles shall not 
involve the child or young person, or his parents, in any expense. 


Article 6 


1. Appropriate measures shall be taken by the competent authority for 
vocational guidance and physical and vocational rehabilitation of children 
and young persons found by medical examination to be unsuited to certain 
types of work or to have physical handicaps or limitations. 


2. The nature and extent of such measures shall be determined by the 
competent authority; for this purpose co-operation shall be established 
between the labour, health, educational and social services concerned, and 
effective liaison shall be maintained between these services in order to 
carry out such measures. 


3. National laws or regulations may provide for the issue to children 
and young persons whose fitness for employment is not clearly determined— 


(a) of temporary work permits or medical certificates valid for a 
limited period at the expiration of which the young worker will be 
required to undergo re-examination; 


(b) of permits or certificates requiring special conditions of employ- 
ment. 


Article 7 


1. The employer shall be required to file and keep available to labour 
inspectors either the medical certificate for fitness for employment or the 
work permit or workbook showing that there are no medical objections to 
the employment as may be prescribed by national laws or regulations. 
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2. National laws or regulations shall determine— 

(a) the measures of identification to be adopted for ensuring the appli- 
cation of the system of medical examination for fitness for employ- 
ment to children and young persons engaged either on their own 
account or on account of their parents in itinerant trading or in 
any other occupation carried on in the streets or in places to which 
the public have access; and 

(b) the other methods of supervision to be adopted for ensuring the 
strict enforcement of the Convention. 


Part II. Sprcrat PRovisions FOR CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


Article 8 


1. In the case of a Member the territory of which includes large areas 
where, by reason of the sparseness of the population or the stage of develop- 
ment of the area, the competent authority considers it impracticable to 
enforce the provisions of this Convention, the authority may exempt such 
areas from the application of the Convention either generally or with such 
exceptions in respect of particular undertakings or occupations as it thinks 
fit. 


2. Each Member shall indicate in its first annual report upon the appli- 
cation of this Convention submitted under Article 22 of the Constitution of 
the International Labour Organization any areas in respect of which it 
proposes to have recourse to the provisions of the present Article and no 
Member shall, after the date of its first annual report, have recourse to 
the provisions of the present Article except in respect of areas so indicated. 


3. Each Member having recourse to the provisions of the present 
Article shall indicate in subsequent annual reports any areas in respect of 
which it renounces the right to have recourse to the provisions of the present 
Article. 


Article 9 


1. Any Member which, before the date of the adoption of the laws or 
regulations permitting the ratification of this Convention, had no laws or 
regulations concerning medical examination for fitness for employment of 
young persons in non-industrial occupations may, by a declaration accom- 
panying its ratification, substitute an age lower than eighteen years, but in 
no case lower than sixteen years, for the age of eighteen years prescribed 
in Articles 2 and 3 and an age lower than twenty-one years, but in no case 
lower than nineteen years, for the age of twenty-one years prescribed in 
Article 4. 

2. Any Member which has made such a declaration may at any time 
cancel the declaration by a subsequent declaration. 

3. Every Member for which a declaration made in virtue of paragraph 1 
of this Article is in force shall indicate each year in its annual reports upon 
the application of this Convention the extent to which any progress has 
been made with a view to the full application of the provisions of the 
Convention. 


Part III. Frnat ARTICLES 
Article 10 


Nothing in this Convention shall affect any law, award, custom or 
agreement between employers and workers which ensures more favourable 
conditions than those provided by this Convention. 
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Article 11 


The formal ratifications of this Convention shall be communicated to 
the Director-General of the International Labour Office for registration. 


Article 12 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon those Members of the 
International Labour Organization whose ratifications have been registered 
with the Director-General. . 


2. It shall come into force twelve months after the date on which 
the ratifications of two Members have been registered with the Director- 
General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into force for any Member 
twelve months after the date on which its ratification has been registered. 


Article 13 


1. A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it 
after the expiration of ten years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated to the Director-General of 
the International Labour Office for registration. Such denunciation shall 
not take effect until one year after the date on which it is registered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this Convention and which does 
not, within the year following the expiration of the period of ten years 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, exercise the right of denunciation 
provided for in this Article, will be bound for another period of ten years 
and, thereafter, may denounce this Convention at the expiration of each 
period of ten years under the terms provided for in this Article. 


Article 14 


1. The Director-General of the International Labour Office shall notify 
all Members of the International Labour Organization of the registration 
of all ratifications and denunciations communicated to him by the Members 
of the Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the Organization of the registration 
of the second ratification communicated to him, the Director-General shall 
draw the attention of the Members of the Organization to the date upon 
which the Convention will come into force. 


Article 16 


The Director-General of the International Labour Office shall com- 
municate to the Secretary-General of the United Nations for registration 
in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations full 
particulars of all ratifications and acts of denunciation registered by him 
in accordance with the provisions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 16 


At the expiration of each period of ten years after the coming into force 
of this Convention, the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference a report on the working of 
this Convention and shall consider the desirability of placing on the agenda 
of the Conference the question of its revision in whole or in part. 
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Article 17 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Convention revising this Con- 
vention in whole or in part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
~ provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new revising Convention shall 
upso jure involve the immediate denunciation of this Convention, 
notwithstanding the provisions of Article 13 above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have come into force; 

(6) as from the date when the new revising Convention comes into 
force this Convention shall cease to be open to ratification by the 
Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain in force in its actual 
form and content for those Members which have ratified it but have not 
ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 18 


The English and French versions of the text of this Convention are 
equally authoritative. 


Annex 15—Recommendation (No. 79) Concerning the Medical Exam- 
ination for Fitness for Employment of Children and Young 
Persons 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Montreal by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office and having met in its Twenty-ninth 
Session on 19th September, 1946, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard 
to the medical examination for fitness for employment of children 
and young persons, which is included in the third item on the 
agenda of the Session, and 

Having adopted Conventions concerning medical examination for fitness 

for employment in industry and non-industrial occupations of 
children and young persons, and 

Having decided to supplement these Conventions by a Recommendation, 
adopts this ninth day of October of the year one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-six the following Recommendation, which may be cited as the 
Medical Examination of Young Persons Recommendation, 1946: 

Whereas the Medical Examination of Young Persons Conventions, 
1946, lay down the basis for regulations relating to medical examination 
for fitness designed to protect the health of children and young persons 
against the risks of unsuitable employment but leave to national laws or 
regulations the choice of practical methods of detail; and 

Whereas it is desirable, while permitting practical adaptations of the 
system of medical examinations so that it may be incorporated in the 
general administrative scheme of the various States Members, to assure 
reasonably uniform application of the Conventions for the purpose of 
maintaining at the highest possible level the protection of children and 
young persons which it is the aim of the Conventions to ensure; and 

Whereas it is desirable to make known to all Members methods which 
have been found to give satisfactory results in certain countries and which 
may be a guide to them; 
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The Conference recommends that each Member should apply the 
following provisions as rapidly as national conditions allow and report to 
the International Labour Office as requested by the Governing Body 
concerning the measures taken to give effect thereto. 


I. Scopr oF THE REGULATIONS 


1. The provisions of the Medical Examination of Young Persons 
(Non-Industrial Occupations) Convention, 1946, should be applied to all 
occupations carried on in or in connection with the following undertakings 
and services, whether public or private: 

(a) commercial establishments, including delivery services; 

(b) postal and telecommunication services, including delivery services; 

(c) establishments and administrative services in which the persons 
employed are mainly engaged in clerical work; 

(d) newspaper undertakings (editing, distribution, delivery services 
and the sale of newspapers in the streets or in places to which 
the public have access; 

(e) hotels, boarding-houses, restaurants, clubs, cafés and other refresh- 
ment houses, and domestic service for wages in private households; 

({) establishments for the treatment and care of the sick, infirm, or 
destitute and of orphans; 

(g) theatres and places of public entertainment; 

(h) itinerant trading, the hawking of objects of all kinds, and any 
other occupation or service carried on in the streets or in places 
to which the public have access; 

(<) all other jobs, occupations or services which are neither industrial 
nor agricultural nor maritime- 


2. Without prejudice to the discretion which the Medical Examination 
of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Convention, 1946, leaves 
to Members to exempt from its application employment, on work which is 
recognized as not being dangerous to the health of children and young 
persons, in family undertakings in which only parents and their children 
or wards are engaged, governments should, in taking into account the 
fact that occupations which are not generally considered hazardous may be 
dangerous for individuals who have not the aptitudes required for a certain 
job or for any job, endeavour to extend to all occupations carried on for 
profit, without consideration of the family relationship existing between the 
persons engaged in them, the application of the regulations concerning 
medical examination for fitness for employment. 


II. PRovISIONS CONCERNING MeEpicaL EXAMINATIONS 


3. Without prejudice to the medical examination on entry into employ- 
ment for the purpose of certifying the fitness of a child or young person 
for a specified occupation required by Article 2 of the said Conventions, it 
is desirable that all children should undergo, preferably before the end 
of their compulsory school attendance, a general medical examination, 
the results of which can be used by the vocational guidance services. 

4. The thorough medical examination required on entry into employ- 
ment should— 

(a) include all the clinical, radiological and laboratory tests useful 
for discovering fitness or unfitness for the employment in question; 
and 

(b) be accompanied in each case by appropriate advice on health care. 
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5. Periodical examination should— 

(a) be carried out in the same way as the examination on entry into 
& given employment; and 

(6) be accompanied by appropriate advice on health care and if 


necessary by supplementary vocational guidance with a view to 
a change of occupation. 


6. (1) The findings of the examination should be entered in full on 
an index-card to be kept in the files of the medical services responsible for 
carrying out the examinations. 


(2) The information entered on the medical certificate intended to 
come to the knowledge of the employer or the statement concerning the 
medical examination endorsed on the permit or workbook should be explicit 
enough to indicate the limitations of fitness for employment noted in the 
examination and the precautions which should, as a result, be taken 
regarding employment conditions, but should on no account include con- 
fidential information such as the diagnosis of congenital defects or diseases 
discovered by the examination. 


7. (1) Since in most cases the adolescent stage is not ended at eighteen 
years of age and there is consequently still need of special protection, it is 
desirable to extend compulsory medical examination until at least twenty- 


one years for all young workers employed in industrial or non-industrial 
occupations. 


(2) As a minimum, the degree of risk calling for the extension of 
medical examination until twenty-one years in accordance with Article 4 
of the said Conventions should be estimated liberally; this extension should 
apply, in particular, to all mining occupations, to all employment in hospi- 
tals, and to such employments in public entertainment as dancing and 
acrobatics. 


8. The provisions of the preceding paragraph should not be interpreted 
as impairing the obligation to apply the provisions of international Con- 
ventions or of national laws or regulations which prohibit the employment 
of young persons in certain occupations on account of the high health risks 
involved or which require, irrespective of the age of the worker, the health 
supervision of all those employed in such occupations. 


III. Measures ror Persons Founp py Mepicau EXAMINATION TO BE UNFIT 
OR ONLY PARTIALLY Fit ror EMPLOYMENT 


9. The measures to be taken by the national authority for enforcing 
the provisions of Article 6 of the said Conventions should include, in 
particular, measures for ensuring that children and young persons found 
by medical examination to have physical handicaps or limitations or to be 
generally unfit for employment— 

(a) receive proper medical treatment for removing or alleviating their 

handicap or limitation; 

(b) are encouraged to return to school or are guided towards suitable 
occupations likely to be agreeable to them and within their capacity 
and are provided with opportunities of training for such occupa- 
tions; 

(c) have the advantage of financial aid, if necessary, during the period 
of medical treatment, schooling or vocational training. 

10. In order to facilitate the guidance towards suitable occupations 


of children and young persons found to be lacking in physical resistance 
or to have definite handicaps, it is desirable that lists of trades and 
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occupations suitable to each category of young deficient or handicapped 
workers should be drawn up by qualified specialists under the joint responsi- 
bility of the medical services and the services competent to deal with 
employment problems; these lists should be used as guides for examining 
doctors but should not be binding. 


IV. RESPONSIBLE AUTHORITIES 


11. (1) In order to ensure the full efficacy of the medical examination 
of young workers, measures should be taken to train a body of examining 
doctors who are qualified i in industrial hygiene and have a wide experience 
of the medical problems relating to the health of children and young persons. 

(2) The competent authority should ensure that courses and practical 
studies are organized for this purpose. 


(3) Examining doctors should be selected on the basis of the qualifica- 
tions indicated in sub-paragraph (1). 


12. The system of medical examination for fitness for employment 
should be administered in such a way as to ensure close co-operation between 
the medical services responsible for carrying out the examinations and the 
services responsible for authorizing the employment of children and young 
persons and for supervising their conditions of employment. 


V. MeruHops oF ENFORCEMENT 


i3. (1) In order to ensure a regular medical examination for fitness 
for employment to children and young persons employed in an industrial 
or non-industrial undertaking either on the premises of the undertaking 
or in connection with its operation, employers should be required to send 
to a specified authority a notification of the employment of all young 
workers under the age-limit laid down by the regulations for the examina- 
tion. 

(2) This authority should be— 

(a) the official medical service responsible for carrying out the exami- 
nations and for keeping complete records of the findings of these 
examinations; or 

(b) the service porcine to authorize the employment of a child or 
young person on the basis of the findings of the examination. 


14. In order to ensure a regular medical examination for fitness for 
employment of children and young persons engaged, either on their own 
account or on account of their parents, in itinerant trading or any other 


occupation carried on in the streets or in places to which the public have 
access— 


(a) young itinerant workers under the age-limit up to which medical 
examination for fitness is compulsory should be required to obtain 
an individual licence, issued preferably by a service under the 
labour department on the basis of the certificate for fitness for 
employment and renewed annually on the basis of the findings 
of the annual re-examination; the licence should bear a serial 
number and the photograph or the signature or any other means 
of identification of the holder and should also include information 
concerning— 

(1) the name, age and address of the holder; 


(ii) the name and address of his parents and the statement that 
they have authorized the child or young person to engage in 
the occupation for which the licence is issued; 
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(ili) the findings of the medical examination on entry into 
employment and of subsequent re-examinations; 
(6) the holder of the above-mentioned licence should be required to 


wear a visible badge bearing the serial number corresponding to ~ 
that of the licence; 


(c) full co-operation should be established between the labour inspec- 
tion services responsible for the enforcement of legislation and 
local authorities, particularly the services of the preventive police, 
for the purpose of checking regularly the documents of young 
itinerant workers and for ensuring their compliance with the 
regulations concerning medical examination for fitness for 
employment. 


Annex 16—Convention (No. 79) Concerning the Restriction of Night 
Work of Children and Young Persons in Non-Industrial 
Occupations 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Montreal by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office and having met in its Twenty-ninth 
Session on 19 September 1946, and 
Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
the restriction of night work of children and young persons in 
non-industrial occupations, which is included in the third item on 
the agenda of the Session, and 
Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of an 
international Convention, 
adopts this ninth day of October of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-six the following Convention, which may be cited as the Night Work 
of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Convention, 1946: 


Part I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Article 1 


1. This Convention applies to children and young persons employed 
for wages, or working directly or indirectly for gain, in non-industrial 
occupations. 

2. For the purpose of this Convention, the term “non-industrial occu- 
pation” includes all occupations other than those recognized by the com- 
petent authority as industrial, agricultural or maritime occupations. 


3. The competent authority shall define the line of division which 
separates non-industrial occupations from industrial, agricultural and 
maritime occupations. 

4, National laws or regulations may exempt from the application of 
this Convention— 

(a) domestic service in private households; and 

(b) employment, on work which is not deemed to be harmful, preju- 

dicial, or dangerous to children or young persons, in family under- 
takings in which only parents and their children or wards are 
employed. 
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Article 2 


1. Children under fourteen years of age who are admissible for full- 
time or part-time employment and children over fourteen years of age 
who are still subject to full-time compulsory school attendance shall not 
be employed nor work at night during a period of at least fourteen 
consecutive hours, including the interval between eight o’clock in the 
evening and eight o’clock in the morning. 


2. Provided that national laws or regulations may, where local condi- 
tions so require, substitute another interval of twelve hours of which the 
beginning shall not be fixed later than eight thirty o’clock in the evening 
nor the termination earlier than six o’clock in the morning. 


Article 3 


1. Children over fourteen years of age who are no longer subject to 
full-time compulsory school attendance and young persons under eighteen 
years of age shall not be employed nor work at night during a period of 
at least twelve consecutive hours, including the interval between ten 
o’clock in the evening and six o’clock in the morning. 


2. Provided that, where there are exceptional circumstances affecting 
a particular branch of activity or a particular area, the competent 
authority may, after consultation with the employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations concerned, decide that in the case of children and young persons 
employed in that branch of activity or area, the interval between eleven 
o’clock in the evening and seven o’clock in the morning may be substituted 
for that between ten o’clock in the evening and six o’clock in the morning. 


Article 4 


1. In countries where the climate renders work by day particularly 
trying, the night period may be shorter than that prescribed in the above 
Articles if compensatory rest is accorded during the day. 


2. The prohibition of night work may be suspended by the Govern- 
ment for young persons of sixteen years of age and over when in case of 
serious emergency the national interest demands it. 


3. National laws or regulations may empower an appropriate authority 
to grant temporary individual licences in order to enable young persons of 
sixteen years of age and over to work at night when the special needs 
of vocational training so require, subject to the period of rest being not 
less than eleven consecutive hours in every period of twenty-four hours. 


Article 5 


1. National laws or regulations may empower an appropriate authority 
to grant individual licences in order to enable children or young persons 
under the age of eighteen years to appear at night as performers in public 
entertainments or to participate at night as performers in the making of 
cinematographic films. 

2. The minimum age at which such a licence may be granted shall be 
prescribed by national laws or regulations. 


3. No such licence may be granted when, because of the nature of the 
entertainment or the circumstances in which it is carried on, or the nature 
of the cinematographic film or the conditions under which it is made, 
participation in the entertainment or in the making of the film may be 
dangerous to the life, health, or morals of the child or young person. 
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4. The following conditions shall apply to the granting of licences:— 

(a) the period of employment shall not continue after midnight; 

(b) strict safeguards shall be prescribed to protect the health and 
morals, and to ensure kind treatment of, the child or young 
person and to avoid interference with his education; 

(c) the child or young person shall be allowed a consecutive rest 
period of at least fourteen hours. 


Article 6 


1. In order to ensure the due enforcement of the provisions of this 
Convention, national laws or regulations shall— 

(a) provide for a system of public inspection and supervision adequate 
for the particular needs of the various branches of activity to 
which the Convention applies; 

(b) require every employer to keep a register, or to keep available 
official records, showing the names and dates of birth of all persons 
under eighteen years of age employed by him and their hours of 
work; in the case of children and young persons working in the 
streets or in places to which the public have access, the register 
or records shall show the hours of service agreed upon in the 
contract of employment; 

(c) provide suitable means for assuring identification and supervision 
of persons under eighteen years of age engaged, on account of an 
employer or on their own account, in employment or occupations 
carried on in the streets or in places to which the public have 
Access; 

(d) provide penalties applicable to employers or other responsible 
adults for breaches of such laws or regulations. 


2. There shall be included in the annual reports to be submitted under 
Article 22 of the Constitution of the International Labour Organization 
full information concerning all laws and regulations by which effect is 
given to the provisions of this Convention and, more particularly, con- 
cerning— 

(a) any interval which may be substituted for the interval prescribed 
in paragraph 1 of Article 2 in virtue of the provisions of para- 
graph 2 of that Article; 

(6) the extent to which advantage is taken of the provisions of 
paragraph 2 of Article 3; 

(c) the authorities empowered to grant individual licences in virtue of 
the provisions of paragraph 1 of Article 5 and the minimum age 
prescribed for the granting of licences in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph 2 of the said Article. 


Part II. Spectra, PRovIsIONS FOR CERTAIN COUNTRIES 
Article 7 


1. Any Member which, before the date of the adoption of the laws 
or regulations permitting the ratification of this Convention, had no laws 
or regulations restricting the night work of children and young persons in 
non-industrial occupations may, by a declaration accompanying its ratifica- 
tion, substitute an age limit lower than eighteen years, but in no case 
lower than sixteen years, for the age limit prescribed in Article 3. 
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2. Any Member which has made such a declaration may at any time 
cancel that declaration by a subsequent declaration. 


3. Every Member for which a declaration made in virtue of para- 
eraph 1 of this Article is in force shall indicate each year in its annual 
report upon the application of this Convention the extent to which any 
progress has been made with a view to the full application of the provisions 
of the Convention. | 


Article 8 


1. The provisions of Part I of this Convention shall apply to India 

subject to the modifications set forth in the present Article: — 

(a) the said provisions shall apply to all territories in respect of 
which the Indian Legislature has jurisdiction to apply them; 

(b) the competent authority may exempt from the application of the 
Convention children and young persons employed in undertakings 
employing less than twenty persons, 

(c) Article 2 of the Convention shall apply to children under twelve 
years of age who are admissible for full-time or part-time employ- 
ment and to children over twelve years of age who are subject to 
full-time compulsory school attendance; 

(d) Article 3 of the Convention shall apply to children over twelve 
years of age who are not subject to full-time compulsory school 
attendance and to young persons under fifteen years of age; 

(e) the exceptions permitted by paragraphs 2 and 3 of Article 4 
shall apply to young persons of fourteen years of age and over; 

(f) Article 5 shall apply to children and young persons under fifteen 
years of age. 


2. The provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article shall be subject to 
amendment by the following procedure: 

(a) the International Labour Conference may, at any session at which 
the matter is included in its agenda, adopt by a two-thirds majority 
draft amendments to paragraph 1 of this Article; 

(b) any such draft amendment shall, within the period of one year, 
or, in exceptional circumstances, of eighteen months, from the 
closing of the session of the Conference, be submitted in India 
to the authority or authorities within whose competence the matter 
lies, for the enactment of legislation or other action; 

(c) India will, if it obtains the consent of the authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matter lies, communicate the formal 
ratification of the amendment to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration, 
any such draft amendment shall take effect as an amendment to 
this Convention on ratification by India. 


(d 


~~ 


Part ILI. Frnau ARTICLES 
Article 9 


Nothing in this Convention shall affect any law, award, custom or 
agreement between employers and workers which ensures more favourable 
conditions than those provided by this Convention. 
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Article 10 


The formal ratifications of this Convention shall be communicated to 
the Director-General of the International Labour Office for registration. 


Article 11 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon those Members of the 
International Labour Organization whose ratifications have been registered 
with the Director-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months after the date on which the 
ratifications of two Members have been registered with the Director- 
General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come into force for any Member 
twelve months after the date on which its ratification has been registered. 


Article 12 


1. A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it 
after the expiration of ten years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes into force, by an act communicated to the Director-General of 
the International Labour Office for registration. Such denunciation shall 
not take effect until one year after the date on which it is registered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this Convention and which does 
not, within the year following the expiration of the period of ten years 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, exercise the right of denunciation 
provided for in this Article, will be bound for another period of ten years 
and, thereafter, may denounce this Convention at the expiration of each 
period of ten years under the terms provided for in this Article. 


Article 13 


1. The Director-General of the International Labour Office shall notify 
all Members of the International Labour Organization of the registration 
of all ratifications and denunciations communicated to him by the Members 
of the Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the Organization of the registration 
of the second ratification communicated to him, the Director-General shall 
draw the attention of the Members of the Organization to the date upon 
which the Convention will come into force. 


Article 14 


The Director-General of the International Labour Office shall com- 
municate to the Secretary-General of the United Nations for registration 
in accordance with Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations full 
particulars of all ratifications and acts of denunciation registered by him 
in accordance with the provisions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 15 


At the expiration of each period of ten years after the coming into 
force of this Convention, the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference a report on the working of 
this Convention and shall consider the desirability of placing on the agenda 
of the Conference the question of its revision in whole or in part. 
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Article 16 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Convention revising this Con- 
vention in whole or in part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new revising Convention shall 
ipso jure involve the immediate denunciation of this Convention, 
notwithstanding the provisions of Article 12 above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have come into force; 


(b) as from the date when the new revising Convention comes into 
force this Convention shall cease to be open to ratification by the 
Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain in force in its actual form 
and content for those Members which have ratified it but have not ratified 
the revising Convention. 


Article 17 


The English and French versions of the text of this Convention 
are equally authoritative. 


Annex 17—Recommendation (No. 80) Concerning the Restriction of 
Night Work of Children and Young Persons in Non-Indusirial 
Occupations 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Montreal by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office and having met in its Twenty-ninth 
Session on 19 September 1946, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
the restriction of night work of children and young persons in non- 
industrial occupations, which is included in the third item on the 
agenda of the Session, and 


Having adopted a Convention on this subject and having decided to 
supplement this Convention by a Recommendation, 


adopts this ninth day of October of the year one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-six the following Recommendation, which may be cited as the 
Night Work of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Recommenda- 
tion, 1946: 


Whereas the Night Work of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupa- 
tions Convention, 1946, lays down the basis for legislative protection against 
the dangers of night work in non-industrial occupations in which large 
numbers of young workers are engaged; 


Whereas although, on account of the great diversity of employments 
to which its provisions apply and on account of the different traditions and 
circumstances peculiar to each country, the Convention leaves it to national 
laws and regulations to adapt for each given country the implementation 
of the standards laid down therein, it is nevertheless desirable to ensure as 
uniform application as possible of the Convention; and 


_ Whereas it is desirable that account should be taken of certain methods 
which have been found to give satisfactory results and which may accord- 
ingly be a guide to the Members of the Organization; 
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_The Conference recommends that each Member should apply the fol- 
lowing provisions as rapidly as national conditions allow and report to the 
International Labour Office as requested by the Governing Body concern- 
ing the measures taken to give effect thereto: 


I. Scorpk oF THE REGULATIONS 


1. The provisions of the Night Work of Young Persons (Non-Industrial 
Occupations) Convention, 1946, should be applied to all occupations which 
are carried on in or in connection with the following undertakings or 
services, whether public or private: 


(a) commercial establishments, including delivery services; 

(6) postal and telecommunication services, including delivery services; 

(c) establishments and administrative services in which the persons 
employed are mainly engaged in clerical work; 

(d) newspaper undertakings (editing, distribution, delivery services 
and the sale of newspapers in the streets or in places to which the 
public have access) ; 

(e) hotels, boarding-houses, restaurants, clubs, cafés and other refresh- 
ment houses; 


(f) establishments for the treatment and care of the sick, infirm or 
destitute and of orphans; 


(g) theatres and places of public entertainment; 

(h) itinerant trading, the hawking of objects of all kinds, and any other 
occupation or service carried on in the streets or in places to which 
the public have access; 


(7) all other jobs, occupations or services which are neither industrial 
nor agricultural nor maritime. 


2. Without prejudice to the discretion which the Night Work of Young 
Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Convention, 1946, leaves to Members 
to exempt from its application domestic service carried on for wages or 
earnings in a private household and employment on work which is not 
deemed to be harmful, prejudicial or dangerous to children or young persons 
in family undertakings in which only parents and their children or wards 
are engaged, the attention of Members is drawn to the desirability of: 

(a) adopting appropriate legislative and administrative measures for 
restricting the night work of children and young persons under 
eighteen years of age who are engaged in domestic service; 

(6) extending to all undertakings carried on for profit, without con- 
sideration of the family relationship existing between the persons 
engaged in them, the application of the regulations concerning the 
restriction of night work in non-industrial occupations. 


II. EMPLOYMENT IN PuBLIC ENTERTAINMENT 


3. Where local authorities are empowered, in virtue of the provisions 
of Article 5 of the Night Work of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupa- 
tions) Convention, 1946, to grant individual licences to children and young 
persons allowing them to appear at night as performers in public enter- 
tainments or to participate at night as performers in the making of 
cinematographic films, supervisory control over the issuing of such licences 
should be vested in a higher authority to which the persons concerned may 
appeal either against the refusal of the licence or against any of the con- 
ditions imposed therein. 
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4. Licences should be issued for limited periods and should be subject 
to all the conditions necessary in the circumstances of each case for the 
protection of the child or young person. 

5. Licences should be granted for children under fourteen years of age 
only in exceptional cases in which they are justified by the need of voca- 
tional training or the talent of the child and should be subject to the follow- 
ing conditions: 

(a) such licences should be restricted as a rule to children who are 

attending institutions for dramatic or musical instruction; 

(b) employment at night should be limited as far as possible to three 
evenings a week or to an average of three evenings a week cal- 
culated over a longer period; 

(c) employment should cease by ten to’clock in the evening or a rest 
period of sixteen consecutive hours should be granted. 


III. Metuops oF SUPERVISION 


6. While respecting the principle laid down in paragraph 12 of the 
Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923, according to which the inspec- 
torate should include men and women having the same powers and duties 
and exercising the same authority, it is desirable to take into account the 
experience of certain countries which have found it particularly satisfactory 
to entrust to women inspectors the enforcement of laws and regulations for 
the protection of young workers. 


7. In addition to regular inspection to ensure compliance with the laws 
and regulations for the protection of young workers, special attention should 
be given, in order to achieve effective application of the provisions of the 
Night Work of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) Convention, 
1946, as regards non-industrial activities carried on in a great number of 
small and scattered undertakings, to the investigation of alleged violations 
of the law reported by the public, and more particularly immediate action 
should be taken upon complaints lodged by the parents of the child or young 
person. 


8. When deciding on the form of document which the employer shall 
be required by law to keep for the purpose of furnishing the inspection 
services with the means of supervising the enforcement of the regulations 
restricting night work, it is desirable to take into consideration the advan- 
tages of the work permit or the workbook which, as they must be issued or 
officially stamped on each change of employment, make it easy to identify 
the young worker, provide proof of age and fix his conditions of work, 
including working hours. 


9. (1) In order to facilitate the identification by official supervisory 
services of young itinerant workers protected by the laws or regulations 
concerning night work— 

(a) young itinerant workers working for wages should carry on. their 
person a document and a badge which will permit their identifica- 
tion outside the undertaking, in addition to the documents kept by 
the employer; 
young itinerant workers working on their own account or on 
account of their parents should carry on their person a document 
authorizing their employment and a badge which will permit their 
identification. | 


(b 


—’ 
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(2) Young itinerant workers under eighteen years of age should be 
provided with a work permit or an individual licence containing— 


(a) the name, age and address of the child or young person; 
(b) the photograph or signature of the child or young person or other 
means of identification and his permit or licence number; 
(c) if the child or young person is employed for wages, the name and 
address of the employer and his hours of work; and 
(d) if the child or young person is working on his own account or on 
account of his parents, the name and address of his parents and 
their authorization. 
(3) It is desirable that the work permit or individual licence should 
be issued by a service under the labour department. 
(4) A young itinerant worker should be obliged to wear the badge 
which bears his permit or licence number so that it will be readily visible. 


(5) The full co-operation of local authorities, and particularly that of 
the preventive police, if such exists, of educational authorities and of child 
welfare authorities with inspection services, should be obtained in order to 
ensure supervision of the working hours of young itinerant workers and the 
enforcement of the laws and regulations relating to night work. 

(6) The employer should be held legally responsible for violations of 
the laws or regulations, and in particular for any disproportion between the 
volume of work to be required and the time available for its performance 
during permitted working hours; the employer should be given the oppor- 
tunity to vindicate his good faith if he exercised all due diligence to prevent 
the violation. 


(7) Parents should, after previous warning, be held legally responsible 
for violations of the laws or regulations when the occupation is carried on 
on their account or with their authorization. 


Annex 18—Statement by Mr. V. C. Phelan on the Report of the 
Committee on the Application of Conventions 


I should like to support the report of the Committee, but there are 
one or two observations from my Government which I feel should go in 
the record of this discussion before the report is adopted. 

Some of our countries, including Canada—but we are not at all 
unique in that respect—have a federal system of Government; and as 
I think the Conference is well aware, but more particularly as those 
representing federal States are aware, there are very practical difficulties 
arising out of the division of jurisdiction in relation to social and labour 
matters when it comes to the point of seeking to ratify International 
Labour Organization Conventions or carrying into effect the content of 
Recommendations. 
| I know that this topic has been discussed on innumerable occasions, 
both by the Committee to which the question of application of Conven- 
tions is referred, by various committees on the subject of the Constitution, 
and in various other phases of the work of the International Labour 
Organization. It does seem to us, however, that the question might 
profitably be explored further at a later date, and we have a couple of 
suggestions to offer. 

I put these suggestions before the Committee which brought in this 
report, but, unfortunately from our point of view, the Committee did not 
see its way clear to pursue the items nor to embody any direct reference 
in regard to them into the report. 
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The first suggestion we would offer is that the device written into some 
of the Seattle Maritime Conventions for implementation of Conventions 
in whole or in part, and the subsequent ratification, might be based upon 
collective labour agreements—that principle might be explored in reference 
to other existing Conventions to see whether it would have pertinence; 
and that device also might be borne in mind in the drafting of future 
Conventions, future Recommendations, to see whether it would not be pos- 
sible to broaden the base for ratification and make it more easily possible 
for federal States to ratify—particularly when they have actually carried 
into effect whatever may be the proposals contained in the Convention 
or the Recommendation. 

The second device which we would like to see considered at some later 
date would provide for a fractional ratification. Where you have within the 
federal State several local or district jurisdictions—they may be called 
provinces, they may be called states—each of which holds some jurisdic- 
tion in the social or labour field, it now happens that many of these lesser 
—lesser in extent of territory at least—jurisdictions do implement the 
intent of Conventions but no formal notice of that appears in International 
Labour Organization documents. 

I am well aware that the reports are received, but when the tally is 
made ,and when the score board, so to speak, is drawn up indicating 
ratification of Conventions, credit is not given to federal States for this 
partial implementation. We would not suggest, in the case of a federal 
State where a very minor part of the secondary jurisdiction has imple- 
mented the Convention, that any credit should be accorded to the federal 
State as a whole in that behalf; but we do feel that where the population 
served by State or provincial Governments represents 65 or 70 per cent 
of the entire population of the country, and where those Governments, 
as to 65 or 70 per cent of the population, have put through the necessary 
legislation in accordance with an International Labour Organization Con- 
vention, we then think some formal partial or fractional credit should be 
given by way of partial ratification to the federal State involved. 

We realize that there are a lot of implications involved in these 
suggestions, but we do hope that there will be opportunity to study them 
further at a subsequent Conference. After all, I think we will all agree 
that the formal ratifications are secondary to the prime purpose of Inter- 
national Labour Organization Conventions, which is to stimulate the secur- 
ing of labour and social legislation. But nevertheless, while ratification 
may be the formality which follows the act of substance, namely, the 
implementation of the content of a Convention, in fairness to the States 
involved, it should be made possible that the record of ratifications should 
reflect as accurately as possible the degree to which the countries of the 
world—the International Labour Organization countries, at any rate— 
have carried through decisions of these Conferences. 

We in Canada do not show an impressive list of actual ratifications. 
In our legislation, however—in our provincial legislation, for example— 
we have carried into effect over a period of years a great many measures 
which cover a very large area of the Conventions and of the Recommenda- 
tions, with ratification of which we are not yet credited. We think that is 
a, situation which should be accommodated, first in the interests of federal 
States, and secondly, because formal ratification, even a fractional formal 
ratification, gives an example to other States and should result in more 
widespread ratification, more widespread implementation of the various 
decisions of this body. 
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